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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  now  the  satis&ctioti  of  presenting  to  the  public  the  third  of  the 
series  of  Dictionaries  of  English  Literature  originally  projected  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since.  In  these  works  I  have  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  profiting  by  the  labours  of  my  predecessors  in  the  same  fertile 
fields.  The  Dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Webster,  and  Worcester,  and  the 
excellent  compilation  of  Henry  Southgate  entitled  "  Many  Thoughts  of 
Many  Minds,"  First  Series,  have  furnished  me  with  many  quotations;  but 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  present  volume  have  been  derived  from 
the  ■'  Tatlers"  and  "  Spectators"  of  Addison  and  Steele,  "  The  Rambler" 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Edmund  Burke,  Robert 
Hall,  and  Montaigne,  and  the  vigorous,  brilliant,  and  thoughtful  "  Essays" 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  I  would  especially  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  reader  the  subjects.  Authors,  Authorship,  Bible,  Books, 
Christ,  Christianity,  Conscience,  Conversation,  Criticism,  Death, 
Drama,  Education,  England,  Freedom,  Friendship,  God,  Govern- 
ment. History,  Indexes,  Insanity,  Judges,  Law,  Lawyers,  Life,  Lit- 
ERATiniE,  Love,  Man,  Manners,  Matrimony,  Memory,  Oratory,  Party, 
Patriotism,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Politics,  Preaching,  Reading,  Re- 
UGioN,  Sin,  States,  Studies,  Style,  Talking,  Translation,  Truth, 
Virtue,  War,  Wisdom,  Wit,  Words,  and  Youth.  To  no  student  who 
has  devoted  tlie  best  years  of  his  life  to  anxious  and  assiduous  labour  are 
"  success  and  miscarriage  empty  sounds ;"  and  no  author — Dr.  Johnson 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — "  dismisses"  the  result  of  such  labour 
"  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure  or  from 
praise ;''  but  I  can  truly  affirm  that  I  aim  rather  to  instruct  than  to  amuse 
my  readers,  and  that  I  greatly  prefer  the  hope  of  usefulness  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  fame. 

S.  AUSTIN  ALLIBONE. 

iSi6,  Spkuce  Street,  Philadelphia,  April  17, 1875. 
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DICTIONARY 


PROSE     QUOTATIONS. 


ABRIDGMENTS. 
We  love,  we  own,  to  read  the  great  produc- 
tiOTn  of  the  human  raind  oa  they  were  wriilen. 
We  have  this  feeling  even  about  icicntific  Ireat- 
ises,  thongh  we  know  Ihat  the  sciences  are  aU 
ways  in  a  litstc  of  progression,  and  that  the  alter' 
ationi  made  by  a  modem  editor  in  an  old  boolt 
on  any  bianch  of  natural  or  political  philocophy 
are  likely  10  be  improvements.  Some  errors  have 
been  detected  by  wrilen  of  this  generation  in  the 
Ipecniationt  of  Adam  Smith.  A  short  cut  has 
btta  made  to  much  knowledge  at  which  Sir 
Luac  Newton  arrived  through  arduous  and  cir- 
cuitous path".  Yet  we  still  look  with  peculiar 
teueialion  on  the  Wealth  of  Naliona  and  on  the 
Principia,  and  should  r^retto  see  cither  of  these 
great  works  garbled  even  by  the  ablest  hands. 
Bat  in  works  which  owe  much  of  their  interest 
to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  writers,  the 
case  is  infinitely  stronger.  What  man  of  taste 
and  feeling  can  endure  rifanmtnti,  harmonies, 
abiidgmenli,  eipni^ted  editions?  Who  ever 
reads  a  stage  copy  of  a  play  when  he  can  pro- 
tore  the  original?  Who  ever  cut  open  Mrs. 
Siddons's  Milton  ?  Who  ever  got  through  ten 
pages  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  translation  of  John  Bun- 
yan'j  Ktgrim  into  modem  English  ?  Who  would 
lose,  in  the  confusion  of  a  Diatessaron,  the  pe- 
culiu  charm  which  belongs  to  the  narrative  of 
Uie  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved?  The  feeling  of 
a  reader  who  has  become  intimate  with  any  great 
oripnal  work  is  that  which  Adam  expressed 
towards  hi*  bride : 


■■  Should  God  ct 


>dl 


Would  iuT«r  from  Diy  tiean." 
No  sohatitute,  however  exquisitely  formed,  wil 
fill  the  void  left  by  the  orrginal.     The  seeoni 
beaaty  may  be  equal  and  superior  to  the  6rst 
but  still  it  is  not  she. 

Lord  MxcAruiY: 
Beiaelti  Lift  af  yokusim,  Sept.,  1831. 


No  skilful  reader  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
can  endure  to  sec  what  are  called  the  beat  things 
taJcen  out,  under  the  name  of  "  Beauties"  or  of 
"  Elegant  Extracts,"  or  to  hear  any  single  pas- 
sage, "  To  be  or  not  to  he,"  for  example,  quoted 
as  a  sample  of  the  great  poet,  "To  be  or  not 
to  be"  has  merit  undoubtedly  as  a  composition. 
It  would  have  merit  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
chorus.  But  its  merit  as  a  composition  vanishes 
when  compared  with  its  merit  as  belonging  to 
Hamlet.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  Ihat  the  great 


called  the  fine  passages  than  those  passages  tos 
by  being  read  separately  from  the  play.  This  is 
perhaps  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  given 
to  a  dramatist. 

Loud  MAcAutiY; 
Moor^i  Lift  af  Byron,  June,  rSar. 

Abstracts,  abridgments,  summaries,  etc.,  have- 
the  same  use  with  burning  glasses — to  collect  the 
difltised  rays  of  wit  and  learning  in  authors,  sndl 
make  them  point  with  warmth  and  quickness- 
upon  the  reader's  imagination.  Swift. 


Absence,  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love, 
has  given  occasion  to  beautiful  complaints  in 
those  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  passion 
in  ver^e.  ADDISON. 

I  distinguish  a  man  that  is  absent  because  he 
thinks  of  something  else,  from  him  that  is  ab- 
sent because  lie  thinks  of  nothing. 

Addison. 


Absence   destroys   (riSing  ii 
invigorates  strong  ones. 

R.OCH  F.POUC  AWI.D. 

(■3) 


ABSURDITIES— A  CT/ONS. 


ABSURDITIES. 
The  greater  absurdilies  are,  the  more  strongly 
Ihey  evince  the  faUily  of  lliat  siipposilion  from 
whence  they  flow,  Atterborv. 


'  ACTIONS. 

Actions  are  of  so  mixed  a  nalure,  that  as 
men  pry  inio  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more 
than  others,  Ihey  take  difTerent  hints,  and  put 
contrary  interpretations  on  them. 

Addison. 


OulwanJ  a 


I  never  give  a  just  esti- 
are  many  perfections  of 
capable  of  appearing  in 

Addison. 


A  superior  capacity  for  busines'i,  and  a  more 
extensive  knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  new 
man  often  mounts  to  favour  and  outshines  the 
rest  of  his  contemporaries.  Addison. 

There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  veil  to  time 
the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things. 

Lord  Bacon. 

\Mien  things  are  come  to  the  eieculion,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Natures  thai  have  much  heal,  and  great  and 
violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe 
for  action  till  Ihey  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  days.  LoRD  Bacon. 

In  choice  of  instruments  it  is  lieller  to  choose 
men  of  a  plainer  sort  that  are  like  to  do  [hat 
that  is  committed  to  Ihem,  and  to  report  faith- 
fully the  success,  than  those  that  are  cunning  to 
contrive  somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  anil 
will  help  the  matlerin  report. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse  wherein 
every  syllable  is  measured  :  how  can  a  man  com- 
|)rehend  great  matters  that  breaketh  hii'  mind  loo 
much  to  small  observations?     Lord  Bacon. 

However,  to  act  with  any  people  with  the 
least  degree  of  comfort,  I  believe  we  must  con- 
invea  little  to  a^timilate  to  (heir  character.  We 
must  gravitate  toward  ihem.  if  we  would  keep 
in  the  same  system,  or  expect  that  they  should 
ap|)roach  toward  us.  BURKE: 

Leiltr  t„  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  Orf.  8,  I777. 

The  progressive  sagacity  that  keeps  company 
with  limes  and  occasions,  and  decides  upon 
things  in  their  existing  position,  is  thai  alone 
which  can  give  Itue  propriety,  grace,  and  effect 
to  a  man's  conduct.     It  is  very  hard  to  antici- 


pate the  occasion,  and  to  live  by  a  rule  taan 
general.  Bt;RKE: 

Leiltr  to  R.  Shackltlon,  May  JS,  1779. 

The  only  things  in  which  we  can  be  said  to 
have  any  property  areourat/ioHj.  Our  thoughts 
may  be  bad,  yet  produce  no  poison;  they  may  tic 
good,  yet  produce  no  fruit.  Our  riches  may  be 
taken  from  us  by  misfortune,  our  reputalion  by 
malice,  our  spirits  by  calamity,  our  health  b^ 
disease,  our  friends  by  death.  But  our  actions 
must  follow  us  beyond  tbe  grave :  with  respect 
to  Ihem  alone  we  cannot  say  that  we  shall  cany 
nothing  with  us  when  we  die,  neither  thai  we 
shall  go  naked  out  of  the  world.  Our  actions 
must  clothe  us  with  an  immortality,  loathsome 
or  glorious ;  these  are  the  only  lilli-dnds  ti{  which 
we  cannot  be  disinherited;  Ihey  will  have  iheir 
full  weigh!  in  Ihe  balance  of  eterniiy,  when 
everything  else  is  as  nothing;  and  their  value 
will  be  confirmed  and  established  by  those  two 
sure  and  sateless  destroyers  of  all  other  earthly 
things, — Time  and  Death. 

COLTON:  LatBii. 

When  young  we  trust  ourselves  too  much,  and 
we  trust  others  too  lilllewhen  old.  Rashness 
is  Ihe  error  of  youih,  timid  caution  of  age. 
Manhood  is  the  isthmus  between  the  two  ei. 
tremes:  the  ripe  and  fertile  season  of  action, 
when  alone  we  can  hope  to  find  the  head  to 
contrive  united  with  the  hand  to  execute. 

CoLTON  1    LaCOtt. 

No  Iwo  things  differ  more  than  huriy  and 
despatch.  Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind, 
despatch  of  a  Urong  one, 

Coltok;  Lacon. 

Hurry  and  Cunning  are  Ihe  two  apprentices 
of  Despatch  and  of  Skill,  but  neither  of  them 
ever  learn  Iheir  master's  Iraile. 

Coi.TON:  Lacim. 

The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  ihe 
beginning;  the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  Ihe 
difficulties  met  with  in  the  execution  of  these 
designs,  are  the  middle;  and  the  unravelling 
and  resolution  of  iheSe  difficulties  are  the  end. 

The  actions  of  men  are  odener  delermlned 
by  their  character  than  their  interest  r  their  con- 
duct takes  its  colour  more  from  their  acquired 
ladles,  inclinations,  and  habits,  than  from  a  de- 
liberate regard  to  iheir  greatest  good.  It  is  only 
on  great  occasions  the  mind  awakes  to  take  an 
entended  survey  of  her  whole  course,  and  that 
she  suffers  the  dictates  uf  reason  to  impress  a 

each  day  are,  for  the  most  part,  links  which  fol- 
low each  other  in  the  chain  of  custom.  Hence 
the  great  eflbrt  of  practical  wisdom  is  to  imbue 
the  mind  with  right  tastes,  affections,  and  habits ; 
the  elements  of  character  and  masters  of  action. 
Robert  Hall:  Medem  Infidelity. 
Tlie  ways  of  well-doing  are  in  number  even 
as  many  as  are  the  kinds  of  voluntary  actions: 
so  that  whatsoever  we  do  in  this  world,  and  may 
do  it  ill,  we  show  our>elves  therein  by  well- 
doing to  be  wise.  HooKBK. 
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ACTIONS.— ADDISON,  JOSEPH. 
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Minjr  men  there  are  than  whom  nothing  is 
more  commendable  when  [hey  ate  sinf;le<l  -,  and 
yet,  in  society  with  others,  none  les*  fit  to  an- 
iw«T  Ihe  duties  which  are  looked  Tor  at  their 
hindi.  HOOKEK. 

That  every  man  should  rcguiale  his  actions 
by  his  own  conscience,  without  any  regard  to 
tlie  0]Hnion5  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  of 
the  fiist  precepts  of  moral  prudence;  justified 
not  only  by  Ihe  suffrage  of  reason,  which  de- 
clares that  none  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  are  to 
lie  useless,  but  by  the  voice  likewise  of  experi- 
ence, which  will  soon  inform  us  that,  if  we 
make  the  praise  or  blame  of  others  the  rule  of 
our  conduct,  we  shall  be  distracted  by  a  bound- 
less variety  of  irreconcilable  judgments,  be  held 
in  perpetual  suspense  between  contrary  imputes, 
utd  consult  forever  without  determination. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  ;  Rammer,  No.  zj 

Act  well  at  the  moment,  and  you  have  per- 
fnnMd  a  gcKxl  action  to  all  eternity. 

Lavater. 

The  just  season  ofdoing  things  must  be  nicked, 
and  all  accidents  improved.        L'Estrange. 

Nomin  sets  himself  about  anything  but  upon 
une  view  or  other  which  serves  him  for  a 
reaion.  LoCKe. 

Actions  have  Iheii  preference,  not  according 
tolbe  transient  pleasure  or  pain  that  accompanies 
or  foltowi  them  here,  but  ai  they  serve  to  secure 
ihit  perfect  durable  happiness  hereafter. 


aod  bring  upon  us.  LocKE. 

We  will  not,  in  civility,  allow  too  much  sin- 
cerity to  the  professions  of  most  men,  bat  think 
ihnr  actions  to  be  interpreter  of  their  ihoughis. 

Action  is  the  highest  perfection  and  drawing 
fonh  of  the  utmost  power,  vigour,  ond  activity 
of  nun's  Qalore.  God  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe 
ihe  bfil  that  he  can  give  only  to  Ihe  best  that 
■e  can  do.  The  properesl  and  most  raised  con- 
cepion  that  we  have  of  God  is,  that  he  is  a  pure 
ici,  a  perpetual,  incessant  motion.       SotrTK. 

The  schools  dispute,  whether  in  morals  the 
eitemal  action  superadds  anything  of  good  or 
evil  to  the  iniarnal  elicit  act  of  the  will :  but 
twainly  the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is  wrought 
■■p'o  >a  high  pilch  before  it  roges  in  an  open 
doiiil.  South. 

Since  the  event  of  an  action  usually  follows 
■lie  natnre  or  qualily  of  it,  and  the  quality  fol- 
lows Ihe  rule  directing  it,  it  concerns  a  man  in 
the  (nming  of  bis  actions  not  to  be  deceived  in 
Ihe  mle.  South. 

We  may  deny  Cod  in  all  Ihnse  acU  that  are 
c^ble  of  bring  morally  good  or  evil ;  those 
""he  proper  scenes  in  which  n-e  act  our  con- 
feuiooi  or  denials  of  him.  South. 


I>eeds  always  over-balance,  and  downright 
practice  speaks  more  plainly  than  the  fairest 
profession.  SOUTH. 

For  a  man  to  found  a  confident  practice  upon 
a  disputable  principle  is  brutishly  to  outrun  his 

Actions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fel- 
lowship seem  reducible  lo  a  proneness  to  do 
good  lo  olhen  and  a  ready  sense  of  any  good 
done  by  others.  South. 

If  he  acts  paously,  soberly,  and  ;empernlely, 
he  acts  prudenlially  and  safely.  SoUTH. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  hare  action, 
but  at  the  reason  of  it.  STILLING  FLEET. 

Considering  the  usual  motives  of  human  ac- 
tions, which  are  pleasure,  profit,  and  ambition, 
1  cannot  yet  comprehend  how  these  persons 
lind  their  account  in  any  of  the  ihree. 

Swift, 

In  every  action  reflect  upon  the  end;  and  in 
jour  undertaking  it  consider  why  you  do  it. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  is  not  much  business  thai  distracts  any  man  : 
but  the  want  of  purity,  constancy,  and  tendency 
towards  God.  JeREMV  Taylor. 

There  is  no  action  of  man  in  this  life,  which 
is  not  the  beginning  of  so  long  a  chain  of  con. 
sequences,  as  that  no  human  providence  is  high 
enough  to  give  us  a  prospect  to  the  end. 

Thomas  of  Malmesbury. 
In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  lind 
the  greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  observa- 
tions on  our  conduct.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


ADDISON,    JOSEPH. 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of  his 
words  would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  essays 
classical.  For  never,  not  even  by  Diyden,  not 
even  by  Temple,  had  the  English  language  been 
written  with  such  sweetness,  grace,  and  facility. 
But  Ihis  was  the  smallest  part  of  Addison's 
praise.  Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the 
half-French  style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the 
half-Latin  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half- 
German  jargon  of  the  present  day,  his  genius 
would  have  triumphed  over  all  faults  of  manner. 
As  a  moral  satirist  he  stands  unrivalled.  If  ever 
the  best  Tatlers  and  Spectators  were  equalled  in 
their  own  kind,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ^es> 
that  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedies  of 
Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not 
inferior  to  Cowley  or  Butter.  No  single  ode  oF 
Cowley  contains  so  many  happy  analogies  as  ore 
crowded  into  the  lines  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller; 
and  we  would  undertake  to  collect  from  Ihe 
Spectators  as  grent  a  number  of  in^nious  illus- 
trations as  can  be  found  in  Hudibras.  The 
still  higher  faculty  of  invention  A<ldison  poa. 
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sessed  in  slilt  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
ficliona,  generalt;  original,  often  wild  and  gro- 

lesque,  but  always  singularly  graceful  and  happy, 
which  are  found  in  his  esaaya,  fully  entitle  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet,  a  rank  to  which  hia 
inelri;al  compositions  give  him  no  claim.  As 
an  obictvet  of  life,  of  manners,  of  all  the  shades 
of  human  characler,  he  stands  in  the  Gist  class. 
And  what  he  observed  he  had  the  art  of  com. 
municating  in  two  widely  different  ways.  He 
could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whimi,  as 
well  as  Clarendon.  But  he  could  do  something 
lieller.  He  could  call  human  beings  inlo  exist- 
ence, and  make  them  exhibit  IhemKlves.  If 
we  wish  to  find  anything  more  vivid  than  Addi' 
sod's  best  porlrnils,  we  most  go  either  tu  Shak- 
spenre  or  to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humour, 
of  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  of  his  power  of 
awakening  that  sense  in  others,  and  of  drawing 
mirth  from  incidents  which  occur  every  day, 
and  from  little  peculiarities  of  temper  and  man- 
ner, such  ns  may  be  found  in  every  man  ?  We 
feel  the  charm,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  it ;  hul 
we  strive  in  vain  lo  analyze  il. 

Lord  Macaulay; 

Lift  and  Writings  of  Addison,  July,  1843. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  descrihing  Addison's 
peculiar  pleasantry  is  to  compare  it  with  the 
pleasantry  of  some  other  great  satirists.  The 
three  most  eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  ridi- 
cule, during  the  eighteenth  century,  were,  we 
conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Voltaire.  Which 
of  the  three  had  the  ^eatest  power  of  moving 
laughter  may  be  questioned.  Bui  each  of  them, 
within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme. 

Voltaire  islhe  prince  of  buffoons.  Hismerri- 
ment  is  without  disguise  or  restraint.  He  gnm- 
bolsi  he  grins;  he  shake*  his  sides ;  he  points 
the  finger ;  he  turns  up  the  no<e ;  he  shoots  oul 
the  tongue.  The  manner  of  Swift  is  the  very 
opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter,  but  never 
joins  in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works  such  as 
he  appeared  in  society.  All  the  company  are 
'  convulsed  with  merriment,  white  the  Dean,  the 
author  of  sll  the  miith,  preserves  an  invincible 
gravity,  and  even  sourness,  of  aspect,  and  gives 
e  to  the  most  eccentric  and  ludicrous 
arilh  the  air  of  a  man  reading  the  com- 


The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from 
that  of  Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire.  He 
neither  laughs  out  like  the  French  wit,  nor,  like 
the  Irish  wit,  throws  a  double  portion  of  severity 
into  his  countenance  white  laughing  inwardly ; 
hut  ]ireservei  a  look  peculiarly  his  own,  a  look 
of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only  by  an  arch 
sparkle  of  ihe  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible  eleva- 
tion of  the  hrow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of 
Ihe  lirf;  His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack 
Pudding  or  of  a  cynic;  it  is  that  of  a  gentle- 
man,  in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous is  constantly  tempered  by  good  nature  and 
good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humour  of  Addison  is,  in 
our  opinion,  of  a  more  delicious  flavour  than 


the  humour  of  either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Thus 
much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  both  Swil)  and 
Voltaire  have  been  successfully  mimicked,  and 
that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  (o  mimic  Addi- 
son. The  letter  of  the  Abb*  Coyer  to  Pan- 
sophe  is  Voltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  duriug 
a  long  lime,  on  the  Academicians  of  Paris. 
There  are  passages  in  Arbuthnol's  satirical  work* 
which  we,  at  least,  cannot  distinguish  from 
Swift's  best  writing.  But  of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  have  made  Addison  their  model, 
though  several  have  copied  his  mere  diction 
with  happy  effect,  none  has  been  able  to  catch 
the  tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In  the  Worid,  in  the 
Connoisseur,  in  the  Mirror,  in  Ihe  Lounger, 
there  are  numerous  papers  written  in  obvious 
imitation  of  his  Tat]ers  and  Spectators.  Most 
of  tho9^  papers  have  some  merit;  many  are 
very  lively  and  amusing;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  one  which  could  be  passed  off  as  Addi- 
son's on  a  critic  of  the  smallest  perspcacily. 
\jaKfi  MACAinj^V:  AddiiVH. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison 
from  Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the 
other  great  masters  of  ridicule,  is  Ihe  grace,  the 
nobleness,  the  moral  purity,  which  we  find  even 
in  his  merriment.  Severity,  gradually  harden- 
ing and  darkening  into  misanthropy,  character- 
iies  Ihe  works  of  Swift.  The  nature  of  Voltaire 
was,  indeed,  not  inhuman;  but  be  vcnersted 
nothing.  Neither  in  Itie  masterpieces  of  ait  nor 
in  ihe  purest  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the 
Great  First  Cause  nor  in  the  awful  enigma  of 
Ihe  grave,  could  he  see  anything  but  subjects 
for  drollery.  The  more  solemn  and  august  the 
theme,  Ihe  more  monkeylike  was  his  grimacing 
and  chflltering.  The  mirth  of  Swift  is  the  mirth 
of  Mephistnphetes;  the  niiith  ofVoltaire  is  the 
mirth  of  Puck.  If,  as  Soame  Jenyns  oddly  im. 
agined,  a  portion  of  Ihe  happiness  of  seraphim 
and  just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  from  an 
exquisite  perception  of  the  Indicious,  their  mirth 
must  surely  be  none  other  than  the  mirth  of 
Addison ;  a  mirth  consistent  with  tender  com- 
passion for  all  that  is  frail,  and  with  profoumi 
reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime.  Nothing  great, 
nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctllne  of 
naluial  or  revenled  religion,  has  ever  been  asso- 
ciated by  Addison  with  any  degrading  idea.  His 
humanity  is  without  a  parallel  in  literary  histoir. 
The  highest  proof  of  virtue  is  lo  possess  bound, 
less  power  without  abusing  il.  No  kind-  of 
power  is  more  formidable  than  the  power  of 
making  men  ridiculous;  and  that  power  Ad. 
dison  possessed  in  boundless  measure.  How 
grossly  that  power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  hy 
Voltaire  is  well  known.  But  of  Addison  it  may 
be  confidently  affirmed  that  he  has  blackened  no 
man's  character,  nay,  that  il  would  lie  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  lo  find  in  all  the  volumes 
which  he  has  left  us  a  single  taunt  which  can 
be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind-  Yet  he  had 
detractors  whose  malignity  might  have  seemed 
to  justify  as  terrible  a  revenge  as  Ibat  which 
men  not  superior  lo  him  in  genius  wrenked  on 
Bettesworth  and  on  Franc  de  Pompignan.     He 
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WIS  a  politician  ;  he  was  the  i>Bst  writer  of  his 
party;  he  liveil  in  limes  of  fierce  excilement, 
in  limes  when  persons  of  high  characler  an<i 
ilation  stooped  lo  scatrility  such  as  is  now  prac- 
ticed only  by  the  bases!  of  mankind.  Vet  no 
piOTOcation  and  na  example  coiild  induce  him 
to  retarn  ratling  for  railing. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Addison. 

Of  the  service  which  his  Essays  rendered  to 
morality  il  is  diflicult  to  speak  too  highly.  It 
ci  Iiue  that,  when  the  Taller  appeared,  that  age 
of  onlrageous  profaneness  and  licentiousness 
which  followed  the  Restoration  had  passed 
away.  Jerem7  Collier  had  shamed  the  theatres 
into  tonieihing  which,  compared  with  the  eX' 
cesses  of  Etherege  and  Wycherley,  might  be 
called  decency.  Vet  there  still  lingered  in  the 
public  mind  a  pernicious  notion  that  there  was 
some  connection  between  genius  and  profligacy, 
between  the  domestic  virtues  and  the  sullen 
fomiality  of  the  Puritans.  That  error  it  is  the 
glory  of  Addison  to  have  dispelled.  He  taught 
the  nation  that  the  failh  and  the  morality  of 
Mile  and  Tillotson  might  be  found  in  company 
with  wit  more  sparkling  than  the  wit  of  Con- 
gieve,  and  with  humour  richer  than  the  humour 
of  Vanbrugh.  So  effectually,  indeed,  did  he 
reton  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had  recently 
heen  directed  agaimt  virtue,  that,  since  his  time, 
the  open  violation  of  decency  has  always  been 
considered  among  us  as  the  mark  of  a  fool. 
And  this  revolution,  the  greatest  and  most  salu- 
tary ever  effected  by  any  satirist,  he  aa:om- 
jrfished,  be  it  remembered,  without  writing  one 
personal  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison  to  the 
Taller  his  peculiar  powera  were  not  fully  exhib- 
ited.  Vet,  from  the  first,  his  superiority  to  all 
his  coadjutors  was  evident.  Some  of  bis  later 
Tatlera  are  fully  equal  to  anything  that  he  ever 
wrote.  Among  the  portraits  we  most  admire 
Tom  Folio,  Ned  Softly,  and  the  Political  Up- 
holsterer. The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  (he  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story 
of  the  Froien  Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Shil- 
ling, are  excellent  specimens  of  that  ingenious 
and  lively  species  of  fiction  in  which  Addison 
excelled  all  men.  There  is  one  still  better  paper 
of  the  same  class.  But  though  that  paper,  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  was  proba- 
bly thought  as  edifying  as  one  of  Smatridge's 
sermons,  we  dare  not  indicate  il  to  the  squeam- 
isli  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Lord  Macaui^y  :  Addisou. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone ;  for  Addison 
is  the  Spectator.  About  three -sevenths  of  the 
works  are  his;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
diat  his  worst  essay  is  as  good  ns  the  best  essay 
of  any  of  his  coadjutors.  His  best  essays  ap- 
proach neir  to  absolute  perfection;  nor  is  their 
excellence  more  wonderful  than  their  variety. 

ever  nnder  the  necessity  of  repeating  himself, 
or  of  wearing  out  a  subject.  There  are  no 
inff  in  hti  wine.  He  regales  us  after  the 
fuhion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that 


there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  liottle.  A' 
soon  as  we  have  tasted  the  first  sparkling  foam 
of  n  jest,  il  is  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught 
of  nectar  is  at  our  lips.  On  the  Monday  we 
have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  ingenious  as  Lu- 
cian's  Auction  of  Lives;  on  the  Tuesday,  an  East- 
em  apoli^ue  as  richly  coloured  as  the  Tales  of 
Schereiade;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  character  de- 
scribed with  the  skill  of  La  Bmyfire;  on  the 
Thursday,  a  scene  from  common  life  equal  to 
[he  best  chapters  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  tm 
the  Friday,  some  sly  Moratlan  pleasantry  on 
fashionable  follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or  puppet- 
shows;  and  on  the  Saturday,  a  religious  medi- 
tation which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
finest  passages  in  Massillon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  sn 
much  that  deserves  the  highest  praise.  We  will 
venture,  however,  to  say  that  any  person  who 
wishes  to  form  a  JDSt  notion  of  the  extent  niid 
variety  of  Addison's  powers  will  do  well  to 
read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers;  the 
two  Visits  to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Ex- 
change, the  Journal  of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the 
Vision  of  Miria,  the  Transmigrations  of  Pug 
the  Monkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley. 

The  least  valuable  of  Addison's  conlribulions 
to  the  Spectator  are,  in  the  judgment  of  our  age, 
his  critical  papers.  Vet  his  critical  papers  are 
always  luminous,  and  often  ingenioas.  The 
very  worst  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  credit- 
able to  him,  when  the  characler  of  the  school 
in  which  he  had  been  trained  is  fairly  consid- 
ered. The  best  of  them  were  much  too  good 
for  his  readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  far 
behind  our  generation  as  he  was  before  his  own. 
No  essays  in  the  Spectator  were  more  censured 
and  derided  than  those  in  which  he  raised  his 
voice  against  the  contempt  with  which  our  fine 
"    ■  regarded,  and    showed    the 

ame  gold  which,  burnished 
lustre  to  file  yEneid  and  the 
mingled  with  the  rude  dross 


old   ballads  v 
scoffers  that  the 
and  polished,  give 
Odes  of  Horace,  i 
of  Chevy  Chace. 


LoRDMACAUlAYr  Addison. 

The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly 
serene.  His  interview  with  his  son-in-law  is 
universally  known.  "  See,"  he  said,  "  how  a 
Christian  can  die  1"  The  piety  of  Addison  wa-, 
in  truth,  of  a  singularly  cheerful  character.  The 
feeling  which  predominates  in  all  his  devotional 
writings  is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him  tlie  all- 
wise  and  all-powerful  friend  who  had  watched 
over  his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  tender- 
ness; who  had  listened  to  his  cries  liefore  they 
could  form  themselves  in  prayer;  who  had  ]>re- 
served  his  youth  from  the  snares  of  vice  ;  who 
had  made  his  cup  run  over  with  worldly  bless- 
ings ;  who  had  doubled  the  vjilue  of  those  bless- 
ings by  bestowing  a  thankful  heart  to  enjoy 
them  and  dear  friends  to  partake  them ;  who 
had  rebuked  ihe  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  had 

Eurified  (he  autumnal  air  of  (he  Canipsgna,  and 
ad  restrained  the  avalanches  of  Mount  Cents. 
Of  the  Psalms,  his  favourite  was  that  which 
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represents  Ihe  Rulet  of  all  lliings  under  the 
endearing  image  uf  a  shepherd,  whose  crook 
goides  Ihe  flock  safe  Ihrougli  gloomy  and  deso- 
late glens,  lo  meadows  well  watered  and  rich 
with  herbage.  On  thai  goodness  lo  which  he 
ascribed  a.11  the  happiness  of  his  life  he  relied  in 
the  hour  of  death  with  the  love  which  castelh 
out  fear,  LoRii  Macaulay:  Addison. 


ADMIRATION. 

Admiration  is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  im- 
mediately decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its 
object,  unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discov- 
eries. Addison. 

All  things  are  admired  either  because  they 
are  new  or  because  they  are  great. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  passions  always  move,  and  therefore 
(consequently)  please  :  for  without  motion  there 
can  be  no  delight ;  which  cannot  be  considered 


elevated  ideas 


Ther 


Df  nature,  the  result  of  (hat  view 
which   is  always    the  cause  of 

Dry  DEN. 


It  which  properly  causeth  admiration;  when 
we  discover  a  great  deal  in  an  object  which  we 
understand  lo  be  excellent,  and  yet  we  see  (we 
know  not  how  much)  more  beyond  that,  which 
our  understandings  cannot  fully  reach  anil  com- 
prehend. TlLLOTSON. 


ADVERSITY. 

A  remembrance  of  the  good  use  he  had  made 
of  prosperity  contriliuted  to  support  his  mind 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  adversity  which 
then  lay  upon  him.  ATTERBi;Ry. 

He  that  has  never  known  adversity  is  but 
hair  acquainted  with  others,  or  with  himself. 
Constant  success  shows  us  but  one  side  of  the 
world.  For,  as  it  surrounds  us  with  friends, 
who  will  tell  us  only  our  merits,  so  it  silences 
those  enemies  from  whom  atone  we  can  learn 
our  defects.  CoLTON:  Lacon. 

In  the  struggles  of  ambition,  in  violent  com- 
petitions for  power  or  for  glory,  how  slender  the 
partition  between  the  widest  extremes  of  fortune, 
and  bow  few  the  steps  and  apparently  slight  (he 
circumstances  which  sever  Ihe  throne  from  Ihe 
prison,  the  palace  from  the  lomb !  Sa  Tibni 
died,  says  (he  sacred  historian,  with  inimitable 
simplicity,  and  Omri  reigned. 

Robert  Hall; 
Sermon  for  the  Prineen  Charlotte. 

Concerning  deliverance  itself  from  all  ad- 
versity we  use  not  to  say,  "  Men  are  in  adver- 
sity," whensoever  Ihey  feel  any  small  hindrance 
of  their  welfare  in  this  world ;  but  when  some 
notable  affliction  or  cross,  some  great  calamity 
or  trouble,  befalleth  ihem.  Hookek. 


Adversity  borrows  its  sharpest  sling  from  our 
impatience.  Bishop  Horne. 

As  adversity  leads  us  lo  Ihink  properly  of  our 
state,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  us. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the 
fair  breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our  own 
purposes.  But  if  you  will  try  the  excellency 
and  feel  (he  work  of  fdth,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm;  Icl  his 
bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and  his  eyelid' 
loosed  with  sickness;  let  his  bread  be  dipped 
with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  he 
brought  low  ;  let  us  come  to  sit  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  our  grave,  and  lei  a  tyrant  lean  hard 
upon  our  fortunes  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong; 
let  the  storm  arise,  and  the  keels  toss  till  the 
cordage  crack,  or  that  all  our  hopes  bulge  under 
us,  and  descend  into  the  hollowness  of  sad 
misfortunes.  Jereuv  Taylor. 

Some  kinds  of  adversity  are  chiefly  of  the 
character  of  Trials  and  others  of  Discipline. 
But  Bacon  does  not  advert  to  (his  difference, 
nor  say  anything  at  all  about  the  dislinction 
between  disciplint  and  trial ;  which  are  quite 
different  in  themselves,  but  often  confounded 
together.  By  "  discipline"  is  to  be  understood 
anything — whether  of  the  character  of  adver. 
sity  or  not — that  has  a  direet  tendency  to  produce 
improvement,  or  lo  create  some  qualification 
that  did  not  exist  before ;  and  by  trial,  anything 
that  tends  to  ascertain  what  improvement  has 
been  made,  or  what  qualities  exist.  Both  effects 
may  be  produced  al  once;  but  what  we  E|ieak 
of  is.  the  proper  character  of  trial,  as  such,  and 
of  discipline,  as  such. 

Whatkly  t 
Annol.  on  Bacon's  Estay,  Of  Adversity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

But,  to  consider  this  subject  in  its  most  ridicu- 
lous lights,  advertisements  are  of  great  use  to 
Ihe  vulgar.  Firsl  of  all,  as  they  are  instruments 
of  ambition.  A  man  that  is  by  no  means  big 
enough  for  the  Gaielle  may  easily  creep  into 
the  advertisements;  by  which  means  we  often 
see  an  apothecary  in  the  same  paper  of  news 
with  a  plenipotentiary,  or  a  running  footman 
with  an  ambassador.  An  advertisement  from 
Piccadilly  goes  down  to  poslerity  with  an  article 
from  Madrid,  and  John  Banlett  of  Goodman's- 
fields  is  celebrated  in  Ihe  same  pajier  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Thus  the  fable  tells  us 
that  the  wren  mounted  as  high  as  the  eagle,  by 
getting  u|ton  his  back. 

Addison  :   Tatler,  No.  Z24. 

The  advertisements  which  appear  m  a  public 
journal  take  rank  among  the  rtiosl  significant 
indications  of  Ihe  state  of  society  of  that  time 
and  place.  The  wants,  the  wishes,  (he  meatis, 
the  employments,  the  books,  the  amusements, 
the  medicines,  the  trade,  the  economy  of  do- 


iDHtic  households,  the  organization  of  wealthy 
estiblishments,  the  relation  between  masters 
and  tecvants,  the  w^e<t  paid  to  workmen,  the 
rents  paid  for  houses,  the  prices  charged  for 
commodilles,  the  facilities  aHbrded  for  travet- 
ting,  the  materials  and  fashions  (or  dress, 
the  furniture  and  adornments  of  houses,  the 
varieties  and  systems  of  schools,  Ihc  appearance 
and  trafBc  of  towns, — all  receive  illustration  from 
soch  sources.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  a 
very  good  social  history  of  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries  from  the  infoiiDation  fur- 
nished by  advertisements  alone. 

NoustkaU  W6rdt. 


ADVICE. 

The  tmth  of  it  is,  a  woman  seldom  asks  ad- 
rice  before  she  has  bought  her  wedding  clothes. 
When  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form's 
sake  she  sends  a  cong*  d'ilire  lo  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  end  motives 
tliat  set  people  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and 
put  them  upon  asking  advice  which  they  never 
intcml  to  take,  I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the 
least,  that  Ihey  ai«  incapable  of  keeping  a 
>ecrcl  which  is  so  very  pleasing  to  them.  A  girl 
longs  lo  tell  her  confidante  that  she  hopes  to  be 
married  tn  a  little  time ;  and,  in  order  to  talk 
of  the  pretty  fellow  thai  dwells  so  much  in  her 
llonghls,  asks  her  very  gravely  what  she  would 
idriic  her  to  do  in  a  case  of  so  much  diRiculty. 
Addison;  S/itciai(ir,tio.  ^t^. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  so 
miich  reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the 
min  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to 
our  understanding,  and  liealing  us  like  children 
or  idiots.  We  consider  the  instruction  as  an 
implicit  censure,  and  the  leal  which  any  one 
shows  for  our  good  on  such  an  occasion  as  a, 
pece  of  presimiption  or  impertinence.  The 
truth  nf  it  is,  the  person  who  pretends  to  advise 
does,  in  that  particular,  exercise  a  superiority 
over  u!,aiid  can  have  no  other  rea.<>on  for  il  but 
that,  in  comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us 
dtfeoive  either  in  our  conduct  or  our  under- 
Wanding.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  nothing 
•0  difficult  as  the  art  of  making  advice  agree- 
able; and  indeed  all  the  writers,  both  ancient 
•nd  modem,  have  distinguished  themselves 
uuongone  another  according  to  the  perfection 
"t  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art.  How 
nuuy  devices  have  been  made  use  of  to  render 
this  iMtter  potion  palatable  1  Some  convey  their 
inilractions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen  words, 
olheis  in  the  most  harmonious  numbers  ;  Some 
in  points  of  wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs, 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  51a. 

Cotmiel  is  of  two  sorts  ;  ihe  one  concerning 
"■mneis,  the  other  concerning  business :  for  the 
ira,  Ihe  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in 
iialth  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend. 
7**  calling  of  a  man's  self  to  a  strict  account 
IS  a  medinne  sometimes  too  piercing  and  cor- 


rosive; reading  good  books  of  morality  is  a 

others  is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case;  but 
Ihe  best  receipt  (best,  I  say,  to  work  and  best  to 
take)  is  Ihe  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and 
extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the 
greater  sort)  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  (o 
tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of 
their  fame  and  fortune. 

LoKD  Bacon  : 
Essay  XXVIII.  :  Of  Friendship. 

To  Inke  advice  of  some  few  friends  is  ever 
honourable ;  for  lookers-on  many  times  see  more 
than  gamesters;  and  the  vale  best  discovereth 
the  hill.  There  is  little  friendship  in  the  worid, 
and  least  of  all  between  equals,  which  was  wont 
to  be  magnilied.  That  that  is,  is  between  su- 
perior and  inferior,  whose  fortunes  may  com- 
prehend the  one  the  other. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  L. :  0/ Suitors. 

Whoever  is  wise,  is  apt  to  suspect  and  be 
diffident  of  himself,  and  upon  Ihat  account  is 
willing  to  "hearken  unto  counsel;"  whereas 
the  foolish  man,  being  in  proportion  to  his  folly 
full  of  himself,  nnd  swallowed  up  in  Conceit, 
will  seldom  take  any  counsel  but  his  own,  and 
for  that  very  reason  because  il  is  bin  own. 

J.  BaLGUY. 

Advice,  however  earnestly  sought,  however 
ardently  solicited,  if  it  does  not  coincide  with 
a  man's  own  opinions,  if  it  tends  only  to  inves. 
tigate  the  improprieties,  to  correct  Ihe  criminal 
excesses  of  his  conduct,  to  dissuade  from  a 
continuance  and  to  recommend  a  reformation 
of  his  errors,  seldom  answers  any  other  purpose 
than  to  pul  him  out  of  humour  with  himself, 
and  lo  alienate  his  affections  from  Che  adviser. 
Rt.  Hon.  Geobce Canning; 

Microeoim,  No.  18. 


It  is  always  safe  to  team,  even  from  our  ene- 
mies— seldom  safe  to  instruct,  even  our  friends. 
COLTON:  Lacon. 

Good  counsels  observed,  are  chains  to  grace, 
which  neglected,  prove  halleta  to  strange  un- 
dutiful  children.  T.  FULLER. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  lo  imagine  that 
he  who  is  offended  al  advice  was  ignorant  of 
the  fault,  and  resents  the  admonition  as  a  false 
charge ;  for  perhaps  it  is  most  natural  lo  be  en- 
raged when  there  is  the  strongest  conviction  of 
our  own  guilt.  While  we  can  easily  defend  our 
character,  we  are  no  more  disturbed  by  an  accusa- 
tion than  we  are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we 
are  sure  to  conquer,  and  whose  attack,  therefore, 
will  bring  us  honour  without  danger.  But  when  a 
man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a  friend  seconded 
by  bis  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  into  re- 
sentment and  revenge,  either  because  he  hoped 
thai  the  fault  of  which  he  was  conscious  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  others ;  or  that  his  friend 


ADVICE.— AFFECTATION.— AFFECTIONS. 


had  looked  upon  il  with  tenderness  and  extenu- 
ation, and  excused  it  Tor  the  sake  of  his  other 
virtues;  or  had  considered  him  as  too  wise  to 
need  advice,  or  too  delicate  to  be  shocked  with 
reproach ;  or,  because  we  cannot  feel  without 
pain  these  reflections  roused,  which  we  have 
been  endeavourine  to  lay  asleep;  and  when 
pain  has  produced  anger,  who  would  not  will- 
ingly believe  that  il  ought  to  be  discharged  on 
others,  rather  than  himself? 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Ramblir,  No.  40. 
People  are  sooner  reclaimed  by  the  side-wind 
of  a  surprise  than  by  downright  admonition. 

L'ESTBANCE. 

A  man  takes  contradiction  and  advice  much 
more  easily  than  people  think,  only  he  will  not 
bear  it  when  violently  given,  even  though  it  be 
well  founded.  Hearts  arc  floweis;  they  remain 
"   ' —  'lut  shut  up  in 

RlCHTER. 

Let  no  man  presume  to  give  advice  to  others 
,hat  has  not  tirst  given  good  counsel  to  himself. 
Seneca. 

If  you  would  convince  a  person  of  his  mis- 
takes, accost  him  not  upon  thai  subject  when  his 
ipirii  is  rulfled.  Dr.  I.  WATTS. 


AFFECTATION. 

Amone  the  numerous  stratagems  by  which 
pride  endeavours  to  recommend  folly  to  regard, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  meets  with  less  success 
ihanaffectationjOraperpelualdi^uiseofthereBl 
character  by  fictitious  appearances;  whether  it 
be,  that  every  man  hales  falsehood,  from  the 
natural  cotigruity  of  truth  to  his  faculties  of 
reason,  or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  hon- 
our of  his  understanding,  and  thinks  his  dis- 
cernment consequentially  called  in  question, 
whenever  anything  is  enhibited  under  a  bor- 
rowed form. 

Db.  S-  Johnson  :  Kambltr,  No.  so. 

Afleclation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  Imita- 
lion  of  what  should  be  genuine  and  easy,  want- 
ing the  beauty  that  accompanies  what  ia  natural. 

Aflectation  endeavours  to  correct  natural  de- 
fects, and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of 
pleasing,  though  it  always  misses  it. 

Locke. 

When  our  consciousness  turns  upon  the  main 
design  of  life,  and  our  thoughts  are  employed 
upon  the  chief  purpose  either  in  business  or 
pleasure,  we  shall  never  betray  an  affectation, 
for  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  il ;  but  when  we 
give  the  passion  for  praise  an  unbridled  liberty, 
our  pleasure  in  tittle  perfections  robs  us  of  what 
is  due  to  us  for  great  virtues  and  worthy  quali- 
ties. How  many  excellent  speeches  and  honest 
actions  arc  lost  for  want  of  being  indiflerenl 
where  we  ought ! 

Sm  R.  Steele:  Sptctalor,  No.  38. 


The  wild  havoc  afl'ectalion  makes  in  ihal  part 
of  the  world  which  should  be  most  polite,  is 
visitjle  wherever  we  turn  nur  eyes;  il  pushes 
men  not  only  into  impertinences  in  conversa- 
tion, but  also  in  their  premeditated  speeches. 
At  the  bar  it  torments  the  bench,  whose  business 
it  is  to  cut  off  all  superfluities  in  what  is  spoken 
before  it  by  the  practitioner ;  as  well  as  several 
little  pieces  of  injustice  which  arise  from  the 
law  itself.  I  have  seen  il  make  a  man  run  from 
the  purpose  before  a  judge  who  was,  when  at 
the  bar  himself,  so  close  and  logical  a  pleader, 
that,  with  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence  in  his 
power,  he  never  spoke  a  word  loo  much. 

Sik  R.  Steele:  Sftitalsr.'Ho.  38. 


AFFECTIONS. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extirpate 
the  affections,  but  to  regulate  them. 

Addison. 

A  resemblance  of  humour  and  opinion,  a 
fancy  for  the  same  business  or  diveision,  is  a 
ground  of  affection.  Jeremy  Colliek. 

The  successes  of  intellectual  effort  are  never 
so  great  as  when  aided  by  the  affections  that 

John  Foster  :  Journal. 

All  things  being  double-handed,  and  having 
the  appearances  both  of  Iruth  and  falsehood, 
where  our  affections  have  engaged  us  we  attend 
only  to  ihe  former.  Clahvill:  Sctfsis. 

We  read  of  a  '■joy  unspeakable  and  fnll  of 
glory,"  of  "a  peace  ihat  passeth  all  understand- 
ing," with  innumerable  other  expressions  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  indicate  strong  and  ve- 
hement emotions  of  mind.  That  the  great  ob- 
jects of  Christianily,  called  eternity,  heaven, 
and  hell,  are  of  suincient  magnitude  to  justify 
vivid  emotions  of  joy,  fear,  and  love,  is  indis- 
putable, if  il  be  allowed  we  have  any  relation 
to  them ;  nor  is  il  less  certain  Ihat  religion 
could  never  have  any  powerful  influence  if  il 
did  not  influence  through  the  medium  of  the 
affections.     All  objects  which  have  any  perma- 
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n  by  their 


We  may  possibly  b 
supposed    connection   with   1 
unless  they  draw  to  themselves  particular  affec- 
tions ihe  pursuit  soon  terminates. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Fragment  en  Ihi  Right  of  iVorsJtifi. 

Affections  (as  joy,  grief,  fear,  and  anger,  widi 
such  like),  bemg,  as  il  were,  the  sundry  fashions 
and  forms  of  appelite,  can  neither  nse  at  the 
conceit  of  a  thing  indifferent,  nor  yet  choose 
but  rise  at  the  sight  of  some  things. 

Hooker:  Ectlts.  Pol.,  Book  I. 

Be  il  never  so  true  which  we  teach  the  world 
to  believe,  yet  if  once  their  affections  begin  to 
be  alienated  a  small  thing  persuadeth  them  to 
change  their  opinions.  HooKEB. 
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Affection  is  slill  a  briber  of  the  judgment; 
and  il  ii  bird  (or  a  man  to  sdmil  a  reason 
againil  the  thing  he  loves,  or  to  confess  ihe 
force  of  an  argument  against  an  inleresl. 

The  only  thing  which  can  endear  religion  to 
your  practice  will  be  to  raise  your  affections 
above  this  world.  Wake. 


AFFLICTION. 

In  afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  con- 
solations out  of  books  of  morality,  which  indeed 
ire  of  great  use  to  fortify  and  strengthen  the 
mind  against  the  impressions  of  sorrow.  Moo- 
iiegr  St.  Evremont,  who  does  not  approve  of 
Ihls  method,  recommends  authors  who  are  apt 
to  stir  up  mirth  in  the  minds  of  the  readers,  and 
(locin  Don  Quiiole  can  give  more  relief  to  a 
bcaTy  heart  than  Plutarch  or  Seneca,  as  it  it 
niacn  easier  to  divert  grief  than  to  conquer  it. 
This  doublle>>s  may  have  its  effects  on  some 
tempers.  I  should  rather  have  recourse  to 
authors  of  a  quite  contrary  kind,  that  give  us 

(how  human  nature  in  its  greatest  distresses. 
Addison:  Specfaier,  No.  163. 
Make  (he  true  use  of  those  afflictions  which 
his  hand,  mercifully  severe,  hath  been  pleased 
tolijupon  thee.  Atterburv. 

Though    it  be   not  in   out  power  to  make 
affliction  no  affliction,  yet  it  is  in  our  power  to 
take  off' the  edge  of  it,  by  a  steady  view  of  those 
divine  joys  prepared  for  us  in  another  slate, 
Atterbury. 

Our  Saviour  is  represented   everywhere  in 
Scjipure  a>  the  special  patron  of  the  p 
afflicted.  .— -. 


Can  any  man  trust  a  better  support  under 
•Hiction  than  the  friendship  of  Omnipotence, 
■ha  Is  both  able  and  willing,  and  knows  how, 
to  relieve  him  ?  Bentlbv. 

The  furnace  of  affliction  refines  us  from 
eanhty  drossinesa,  and  softens  us  for  the  impres- 
"on  of  God's  own  stamp.  BovLE. 

Bui  calamity  is,  unhappily,  the  usual  season 
of  ttBection;  and  the  pride  of  men  will  not 
"'■ "  o  have  any  scope  until   it 


an  be  nolo 


Letter  io  Iht  Sheriffi  cf  Bristol, 
AprUl,  ^Tn. 
Great  distress  has  never  hitherto  taught,  and 
■fhilsi  the  world  lasts  it  never  will  teach,  wise 
Itssons  to  any  part  of  mnnkind.  Men  are  as 
"uch  blinded  by  the  extremes  of  misery  as  by 
■«  entftmes  of  prosperity. 

Lillir  to  a  Member  of  the  National 
Atsembly,  1791. 


Afflictions  sent  by  Providence  melt  the  con- 
stancy of  the  noble-minded,  but  confirm  the 
obduracy  of  the  vile.  The  same  furnace  that 
hardens  clay  liquefies  gold ;  and  in  the  strong 
manifestations  of  divine  power  Pharaoh  found 
his  punishment,  but  David  bis  pardon. 

COLTON  ;   Lacoti. 

How  naturnlly  does  affliction  make  us  Chris- 
tians! and  how  impossible  is  it  when  all  human 
help  is  vain,  and  the  whole  earth  too  poor  and 
trilling  to  furnish  us  with  one  moment's  peace, 
how  impossible  is  il  then  to  avoid  looking  at 
the  gospel  1  CowPER 

Letter  Io  Lady  Heskelh,  July  4,  1765. 

How  every  hostile  feeling  bocomes  mitigated 
into  something  like  kindnesii,  when  its  object, 
perhaps  lately  proud,  assuming,  unjust,  is  now 
seen  oppressed  into  dejection  by  calamity! 
The  most  cruel  wild  beast,  nr  more  cruel  man, 
if  seen  languishing  in  death  and  raising  to- 
wards us  a  feeble  and  supplicating  look,  would 
certainly  move  our  pity. 

John  Foster:  youmal. 

There  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  those  who 
are  good  and  just  which  runs  into  their  very 
sorrow  and  disappoints  the  force  of  it.  Though 
they  must  pass  through  afflictions  in  common 
with  all  who  are  In  human  nature,  yet  their 
conscious  integrity  shall  undermine  their  afflic- 
tion ;  nay.  that  very  affliction  shall  add  force  to 
their  integrity,  from  a  reflection  df  the  use  of 
virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 

FranchaM  ;  Spectator,  No.  520. 

A  consideration  of  the  benefit  of  afi^iclions 
should  teach  us  to  bear  them  patiently  when 
they  fall  to  our  lot,  and  to  be  thankful  to 
Heaven  for  having  planted  such  harriers  around 
us,  to  restrain  the  enuberance  of  our  follies  and 

Let  these  sacred  fences  be  removed;  exempt 
the  ambitious  from  disappointment  and  the 
guilty  from  remorse;  let  luxury  go  unattended 
with  disease,  and  indiscretion  lead  into  no  em- 
barrassments or  distresses;  our  vices  would 
range  without  control,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
our  passions  have  no  liounds;  every  family 
would  be  filled  with  strife,  every  nnlion  with 
carnage,  and  a  delu);e  of  calamities  would  break 
in  upon  us  which  would  produce  more  misery 
in  a  year  than  is  intlicted  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  a  lapse  of  ages. 

Robert  Hall;  Charadtr  of  Cteander. 

The  time  of  sickness  or  affliction  is  like  the 
cool  of  the  day  to  Adam,  a  season  of  peculiar 
propriety  for  the  voice  of  God  to  be  heard  ;  and 
may  lie  improved  into  a  very  advanla);eous 
opportunity  of  begetting  or  increasing  spiritual 
life.  Hammond. 

The  minds  of  the  effilcled  do  never  think 
they  have  fully  conceived  the  weight  or  measure 
of  their  own  woe:  they  use  their  affection  as  a 
whetstone  both  to  wit  and  memory. 

HOCKBR- 
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AFFLICTION. 


Utile  mitids  are  tuned  and  subdued  by  mis- 
fortune; but  great  minds  rise  above  it. 

Washington  Irving, 

As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that 
misfortunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  humin 
life,  ihat  calamity  vrill  neither  be  repelled  by 
fortitude,  nor  escaped  by  flight;  neither  awed 
by  grealneis,  nor  eluded  by  obscurity;  philoso- 
phers have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that 
condition  which  ihey  cannot  leach  us  to  merit, 
by  persuading  us  that  most  of  our  evils  are 
made  afflictive  only  by  ignorance  or  pervetsc- 
iiess.  and  that  nature  has  annexed  to  every 
vicissitude  of  external  circumstances  some  ad- 
vantage sufficient  to  overbalance  all  ils  incon- 
veniences. Dk.  S.  Johnson. 

It  is  hy  affliction  chiefly  that  the  heart  of  man 
is  purified,  and  that  the  thoughts  are  lixed  on  a 
better  slate.  Prosperity,  alloyeiJ  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate  the  Imagination, 
lo  lix  the  mind  upon  the  present  scene,  lo  pro- 
duce confidence  and  elation,  and  to  make  him 
who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  forget  the 
hand  by  which  Ihey  were  bestowed.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  we  are  otherwise  than  by  affliction 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbecility,  or  taught 
to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisilions  can  con- 
duce lo  safety  or  lo  quiet,  and  how  justly  we 
may  ascribe' lo  the  superintendence  of  a  higher 
power  ihose  blessings  which  in  the  wanlonnes.i 
of  success  we  considered  as  the  attainments  of 
our  policy  or  courage.  Dr.  S.  Jdhnsun. 

When  any  calamity  has  been  suflered,  the 
first  Ihing  to  be  remembered  is,  how  much  has 
been  escaped.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Upon  the  uphot,  afflictions  are  the  methods 
of  a  merciful  Providence  lo  force  us  upon  the 
only  means  of  settling  matters  right. 

L' Estrange. 

The  willow  which  bends  lo  the  tempest  often 
escapes  better  than  [he  oak  which  resists  it ; 
and  so  in  great  calamities  it  sometimes  happens 
that    light    and   frivolous    spirits   recover    their 


The  sinner's  conscience  is  the  best  expositor 
of  the  mind  of  God,  under  any  judgment  or 
affliction.  SOUTH. 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that  men 
aie  usually  so  weak  Ihat  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiy  for  them  to  know  sorrow  and  pain,  lo  be  in 
their  righl  senses.  Prosperous  people  (for  happy 
there  are  none)  are  hurried  away  with  a  fond 
sense  of  their  present  condition,  and  thotighl- 
leis  of  ihe  mutability  of  fortune.  Fortune  is  a 
term  which  we  must  use,  in  such  discourses  as 
these,  for  what  is  wrought  by  Ihe  unseen  hand 
of  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  But  melhinks 
the  disposition  of  a  mind  which  is  truly  great 
is  Ihat  whic);  makes  misfortanes  and  sorrows 
tillle  when  they  befall  ourselves,  great  and  la- 
mentable when  they  befall  other  men.     The 


most  unpardonable  malefactor  in  the  world 
going  to  his  death  and  bearing  it  with  com-, 
posure  would  win  the  pily  of  those  who  should 
behold  him;  and  this  not  because  his  calamity 
is  deplorable,  but  because  he  seems  himself  not 
to  deplore  it.  We  suffer  for  him  who  is  less 
sensible  of  his  own  misery,  and  are  inclined  10 
despise  him  who  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  312. 

Before  an  affliction  is  digested,  consolation 
ever  comes  too  soon  ;  and  after  it  is  digesled,  il 
comes  too  late;  but  there  is  a  mark  between 
these  two,  as  fine  almost  as  a  hair,  for  a  com- 
forter to  take  aim  at.  SXERNE. 

When  a  slorm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upon 
our  spirits,  turn  it  into  advantage,  10  serve  re- 
ligion or  prudence.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Sad  accidents,  and  a  state  of  affliction,  is  ■ 
school  of  virtue :  it  corrects  levity,  and  inter- 
rupts the  confidence  of  sinning. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

That  which  Ihou  dost  not  understand  when 
tiiou  readest,  thou  shall  understand  in  the  day 
of  Ihy  visitation.  For  many  secrets  of  religion 
ar^  not  perceived  lill  they  be  felt,  and  are  not 
fell  but  in  the  day  of  a  grcHt  calamity. 

Jekeuv  Taylor. 

Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward 
peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  la 
avoid  everlasting  torment  than  light  afflictions. 
Tillotson. 

Others  have  Sough!  to  ease  themselves  of  all 
the  evil  of  affliction  by  dii^puiing  subtilely  against 
il,  and  periinaciously  maintaining  that  afflictions 
are  no  real  evils,  but  only  in  imagination. 

Tillotsok. 
Though  all  afflictions  are  evils  in  themselves, 
yet  they  are  good  for  us,  because  they  discover 
to  us  our  disease  and  lend  to  our  cure. 

TlLLOTSCW. 

God  will  make  these  evils  the  occasion  of 
greater  good,  by  turning  them  to  advantage  in 
this  world,  or  increase  of  our  happiness  in  the 
next.  Tillotson. 

None  of  us  fall  into  those  circumstances  of 
danger,  want,  or  pain,  that  can  have  hopes  of 


All  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  extremity, 
and  the  most  alheititical  person  in  the  world, 
when  forsaken  of  all  hopes  of  any  other  reliel, 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  him.      Till 


lies  fall  upon  us,  that 


Wake. 


Lei  us  not  mistake  God 's  goodness,  nor 
imagine  because  he  smiles  us,  that  we  are  for- 
saken of  him.  Wake. 


AFFLICTION.— A  GE. 


If  we  repent  lerionaly,  submit  contenledly, 
ud  Krve  him  faithfully,  afflictions  shall  turn  to 
am  idvanUge.  Wake. 

It  is  quite  possible  diher  to  improve  or  fail  to 
impgove  either  kind  of  afltiction. 

Whatelv. 


proTc  1  mortal  disease;  but  the  experiments  of 
it  sre  very  rare,     AkBUTHNOT:  On  AHmeitts. 

A  recovery  in  my  case  and  at  my  age  is  im- 
possible :  the  kindest  wiab  of  my  friends  is 
euthanasia.  Arbuthnot. 

One's  age  should  be  tranijuil,  »s  one's  child- 
hood should  he  playfal ;  hard  work  at  either 
eitreniLly  of  human  existence  seems  to  me  out 
of  place  :  the  morning  and  the  evening  should 
be  alike  cool  and  peaceful ;  at  mid-day  the  sun 
nay  bum,  and  men  may  labour  under  it. 

Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

Age  makes  us  most  fondly  hug  and  retain  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  when  we  have  the  least 
pnMpect  of  enjoying  them,  Attebburv. 

Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  loo  long, 
adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  seldom 
drive  business  home  lo  the  full  period,  but  con- 
tent ihemselvet  with  a  mediocrity  of  success. 
Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employments 
of  both  1  for  thai  will  be  good  for  the  present, 
because  the  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct 
the  defects  of  both;  and  good  for  succession, 
that  young  men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in 
igc  are  actors;  and,  lastly,  good  for  external 
iccidenls,  because  authority  followelh  old  men, 
and  favour  and  popularity  youth  r  but  for  the 
moral  pari,  perhaps,  youth  will  have  the  pre- 
eminence, as  age  hath  for  (he  politic. 

Lord  Bacos  ; 
Eisay  XLIII.  .■  Of  Youth  a«d  Age. 

Ccero  was  at  dinner,  when  an  ancient  lady 
iKd  she  was  but  forty  :  one  that  sat  by 


n  the  e 


,  She  i 


far  n 


t  of  t 


Jaestion.  Cicero  answered,  I  must  believe  her, 
)r  1  have  heard  her  say  so  any  time  ihese  ten 
yean.  Lord  Bacon. 

Old  men  who  have  loved  young  company, 
anil  been  convenant  conlinaally  *Hh  them, 
haie  been  of  long  life.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  who 
hid  young  auditors,  lived  till  they  were  an  hun- 
dred years  old;  and  so  likewise  did  many  of  the 
d  schoolmasters,  ns  Orbiliui. 

Lord  Bacon. 
God  that  he 
o  the 


We  a 


e  so  far  from  repining  al  Goi 
extended  the  period  of  our  li\ 


loi^evity  of  the  antediluvians,  that  we  give  hii„ 
tkanks  for  contracting  the  days  of  our  trial,  and 
receiving  OS  more  maturely  into  those  everlasting 
LabitaiioM  above.  Bentley. 


Throughout  the  whole  vegetable,  sensible,  and 
rational  world,  whatever  makes  progress  towards 
maturity,  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  that  point, 
begins  to  verge  towards  decay.  Blair. 

A  joyless  and  dreary  season  will  old  age  prove, 
if  we  arrive  al  it  with  an  unimproved  or  cor- 
rupted mind.  For  this  period,  as  for  everything, 
certain  prepatation  is  necessary;  and  that  prep- 
aration consists  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
friends,  and  virtue.  Then  is  the  time  when  a 
man  would  especially  wish  lo  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  love  and  respect  him, — 
who  will  bear  with  his  infirmities,  relieve  him 
of  his  labours,  and  cheer  him  with  their  society. 
Let  him,  therefore,  now  in  the  summer  of  his 
days,  while  yet  aclive  and  flourishing,  by  acts  of 
seasonable  kindness  and  benevolence  insure 
that  love,  and  by  upright  and  honourable  con- 
duct lay  the  foundation  for  that  respect  which 
in  old  age  he  would  wish  to  enjoy.  In  the  last 
place.let  him  considera  good  conscience, peace 
with  God,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  as  the  most 
effectual  consolations  he  can  possess  when  the 
evil  days  shall  come.  Blair  :  Lectures. 

We  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  my  dear 
dean,  and  have  been  some  years  going  down  the 
hill :  let  us  make  the  passage  as  smooth  as  we 
can.  Let  us  fence  against  physical  evil  by  care, 
and  (he  use  of  those  means  which  experience 
must  have  pointed  out  to  us;  let  us  fence  against 
"  liy  philosophy.     We  may,  nay  (if  w 

tion  against  her  plijne 
course,  0 
and  to  tl 

of  which  we  are  soon  to  go.  This  is  much  lietter 
Ihan  stupidity.  The  decay  of  passion  strength- 
ens philosophy;  for  passion  may  decay  and  stu- 
pidity not  succeed.  Passions  (says  Pope,  our 
divine,  as  you  will  see  one  time  or  other)  are 
\he gales  of  life;  let  us  pot  complain  that  they 
do  not  blow  a  storm.  What  hurt  does  age  do 
us  in  subduing  what  we  toil  to  subdue  all  our 
lives?  It  is  now  six  in  the  morning;  I  recall 
the  lime  (and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when  about 
this  hour  I  used  to  be  going  to  lied,  surfeited 
with  pleasure  or  jaded  with  business;  my  head 
often  full  of  schemes,  and  my  heart  as  often  full 
of  anxiety.  Is  it  a  misfortune,  think  you,  that 
I  rise  at  this  hour  refreshed,  serene,  and  calm  ; 
that  the  past  and  even  the  present  affairs  of  life 
stand  like  objects  at  a  distance  from  me,  where 
I  can  keep  olT  the  disagreeable,  so  as  not  lo  be 
strongly  affected  by  them,  and  from  whence  I 
can  draw  the  olhers  nearer  to  me  ?  Passions,  in 
iheir  force,  would  bring  all  Ihese,  nay,  even 
future  contingencies,  obout  my  ears  al  once,  and 
rex-«n  would  ill  defend  me  in  the  scuffle. 
Lord  Bolinc broke  : 

Letter  lo  Dean  Saifi. 
The  failure  of  the  mind  in  old  age  is  often 
less  the  result  of  natural  decay  than  of  disease. 
Ambition  has  ceased  to  operate;  conleiitmenl 
brings  indolence;  indolence,  det;ay  of  mental 
power,  ennui,  and  sometimes  death.    Men  have 


been  known  to  die,  literally  speaking,  of  diseaK 
induced  by  inletlectual  vscuily. 

Sia  Benjauin  Brodie. 

I1ie  choleric  fall  short  of  the  longevity  of  the 
sanguine.  Sm  Thouas  Bkowne. 

Old  men  do  most  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly, 
coniniending  the  days  of  their  youth  they  scarce 
reniembered.  at  least  well  undeti>tood  not. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;   Vulgar  Errars. 

We  are  Generally  so  much  pleased  with  any 
little  accomplishments,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  have  once  made  us  remarkable  in  the 
world,  thai  we  endeavour  to  persuade  ourselves 
it  Is  not  in  the  power  of  lime  to  rob  us  of  them. 
We  are  eternally  pursuing  the  same  methods 
which  first  procured  us  the  applatises  of  man- 
kind. It  is  from  this  notion  ihal  on  author 
writes  on,  though  he  is  come  to  dotage;  with- 
out ever  considering  that  his  memory  is  im- 
paired, and  that  he  hath  lost  that  life,  and  those 
spirits,  which  formerly  raised  his  fancy  and  fired 
his  imagination.  The  samy  folly  hinder,  a  man 
from  submitting  his  behaviour  to  his  age,  and 
makes  Qodius,  who  was  a  celebrated  dancer  at 
<ive-and-twenty,  still  love  to  hobble  in  a  minuet, 
though  he  is  past  three!<core.  It  is  this,  in  a 
word,  which  fills  the  town  with  elderly  fops  and 
superannuated  coquettes. 

BUDGELL:  SpiUalor,  No.  301. 

No  m.in  lives  too  long  who  lives  to  do  with 
spirit  and  suffer  with  resignation  what  Provi- 
dence plea>'es  to  command  or  inflict;  but,  in- 
deed, they  ate  sharp  commodities  which  beset 
old  age.  Burke  : 

Lilter  to  a  KobU  Lord  on  Ikt  Attacks 
vpen  his  Pinsion,  1796- 

A  man  of  great  sagacity  in  business,  and  he 
preserved  so  great  a  vigour  of  mind  even  to  his 
dealh,  when  near  eighty,  that  some  who  had 
known  him  in  his  yrjunger  years  did  believe 
him  to  have  much  quicker  parts  in  his  age  than 
before.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Providence  gives  us  notice  by  sensible  de- 
clensions, that  we  may  disengage  from  the 
world  by  d^ces,  Jeremy  Collier. 

It  would  he  well  if  old  age  diminished  our 
perceptibilities  to  pain  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  does  our  sensibilities  to  pleasure  ;  and  if 
life  has  been  lermed  a  feast,  those  favoured  few 
are  the  most  fortunate  guests  who  are  not  com- 
pelled to  sit  at  the  table  when  they  can  no 
longer  partake  of  the  banquet.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  body  and  mind,  like  man  and 
wife,  do  not  always  agree  to  die  together.  It  ii 
had  when  the  mind  survives  the  body;  and 
worse  still  when  the  body  survives  the  mind; 
but  \vhen  both  these  survive  our  spirits,  our 
hopes,  and  our  health,  this  is  worst  of  all. 

CbLTON:  Lacen. 

The  continual  agitiilions  of  the  spirits  must 
needs  be  a  weakening  of  any  conslitution,  es- 
pecially in  age  ;  and  many  causes  ate  required 
for  refreshment  betwixl  the  heats.    DbVden, 


Sobriety  in  our  riper  years  is  the  effect  of  a 
well -concocted  warmth;  but  where  the  princi- 
ples are  only  phlegm,  what  can  be  expected  but 
an  insipid  manhowl  and  old  infancy  7 

DRvriE.v. 

Age  oppresses  us  by  the  same  d^rees  that  it 
instructs  us,  and  permits  not  that  our  mortaJ 
members,  which  are  frozen  with  our  years, 
should  retain  the  vigour  of  our  youth. 

Dryden. 

From  fifty  to  threescore  he  los^  not  much  in 
fancy;  and  judgment,  the  effect  of  observation, 
still  increases.  Drvdek. 


Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in- 
creases our  desire  of  living.  Those  dangers 
which,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  we  had  learned 
to  despise,  assume  new  terrors  as  we  grow  old. 
Our  caution  increasing  as  our  years  increase, 
fear  becomes  at  last  the  prevailing  passion  of 
the  mind,  and  the  small  remaint^r  of  life  is 
taken  Up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end, 
or  provide  for  a  continued  existence.  .  .  . 
Whence,  then,  is  this  increased  love  of  life, 
which  grows  upon  us  with  our  years?  whence 
comes  it  that  we  thus  make  greater  efforts  to 
preserve  our  existence  nt  a  period  when  it  be- 
comes scarce  worth  the  keeping?  Is  it  that 
nature,  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  man- 
kind, increases  our  wishes  to  live,  while  she 
lessens  our  enjoyments;  and,  as  she  robs  the 
senses  of  every  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in 
the  spoil  1  Life  would  be  insupportable  to  an 
old  man  who,  loaded  with  innrmilies,  feared 
death  no  more  than  when  in  the  vigour  of  man- 
lood :    the  numberless  calamities  of  decaying 


d  the  c< 


„  every 

induce  him  with  his 
le  of  miseiT  ;  but 


pleasure,  would   a 

happily  the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  him 
time  when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial,  and  life 
acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  proportion  as  its 
real  value  is  no  more.  Goldsmith  ; 

£jjnw.  No.  XIV.;  ^\ie>\aCUitcnoftke 
m-r/rf.  Letter  LXXIII. 

What  can  be  a  more  pitiable  object  than  de- 
crepitude sinking  under  the  accumulated  load  of 
years  and  of  penury?  Arrived  at  that  period 
when  the  most  fortunate  confess  they  have  no 
pleasure,  how  forlorn  is  his  situation  who,  des- 
titute of  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  survived 
his  last  child  or  his  last  friend '.  Solitary  and 
neglected,  without  comfort  and  without  hope, 
depending  for  everything  on  a  kindness  he  has 
no  means  of  conciliating,  h«  finds  himself  left 
alone  in  a  world  to  which  he  has  ceased  to 
belong,  and  is  only  felt  in  society  as  a  burden  it 
is  impatient  to  shake  off. 

Robert  Hall:  KtJUelions  on  War. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one; 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world  is  more 
according  to  Job's  observation,  who  givelh  men 
advice  to  seek  wisdom  among  the  ancients,  and 
in  the  length  of  days  understanding. 

Hooker. 


,^,zc-ctv  Google 


The  lime  of  lire  in  which  memory  aeenis  par- 
ticulul]!  Lo  claim  predominance  over  the  other 
bcullies  or  the  mind,  is  our  declining  age.  It 
bis  b«CQ  remarked  hy  former  writen,  that  old 
men  are  generally  oarralive,  and  fall  easily  into 
rEcitali  of  past  transactions,  and  accounts  of 
persons  Itnown  to  them  in  their  youth.  When 
we  approach  the  verge  of  the  grave  it  is  more 
emineally  tiue. 


We  have  no  longer  any  posaibilily  of  great 
lidssiludes  in  our  favour;  the  changes  which 
are  to  happen  in  the  world  will  come  loo  late 
for  our  accommodalion;  and  those  who  have 
no  ho^  bwrore  them,  and  to  whom  their  present 
stale  li  psinfut  and  irksome,  must  of  necessily 
ittm  their  thoughts  .back  to  try  what  retrospect 
will  affurtt.  Il  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  of 
those  who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  com- 
fon,  to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas 
u  shall  Mpport  (he  expenses  of  that  time,  which 
it  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already  ac- 


"  Pctile  hinc 


la  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  solace  our- 
Mlies  with  Ihe  hope  of  lietter  fortune,  and, 
hovevei  vicious,  appease  our  consciences  witli 
intention!  of  repentance ;  but  the  time  comes  at 
Im  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  happiness  can  be  drawn  only  from  recot- 
Itcdon.  and  virtue  will  be  all  that  we  can  recol- 
lect with  pleasure. 

Dr.  S.  /ohsson:  RambUr,  No.  41. 

Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising  gen- 
>n  may  be  alienated  from  it,  is  severity  and 


cmsoriousness,  that 


0  the 


failings  of  early  life,  that  expects  anfuli 
childhood,  and  constancy  from  youth,  that  is 
peremptory  in  every  command,  and  iuexorable 
in  every  failure.  There  are  many  who  live 
menlyto  hinder  happiness,  and  whose  descend- 
ants can  only  (ell  of  long  life  that  it  produces 
tnspcion,  malignity,  peevishness,  and  persecu- 
■ioo  1  and  yet  even  these  tyrants  can  talk  of  (he 
Ingniitade  of  the  age,  curse  their  heirs  for  im- 
patience, and  wonder  that  young  men  cannot 
take  pleasure  in  their  fathers'  company. 

He  ihal  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with 
honour  and  decency  must,  when  he  is  young, 
consider  that  he  shall  one  day  be  old ;  and 
remember,  when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once 
been  young.  In  youth  he  must  lay  up  knowl- 
^ge  for  his  support  when  his  powers  ot  act- 
ing shall  forsake  him;  and  in  age  forbear  to 
amiuidvcrt  with  rigour  on  faults  which  expe- 
rience only  can  correct. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson  :  Ramblir,  No.  jo. 
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contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of 
life,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  (hat  they  give 
tlieiDselves  up  to  the  duties  of  declining  years, 
and  contentedly  resign  to  youth  its  levity,  its 
pleasures,  its  frolics,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a 
hopeless  endeavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of 
spring  and  winter  1  it  is  unjust  to  claim  the  priv- 
ileges of  age  and  retain  the  playthings  of  child- 
hood. The  young  always  form  mognihceul  ideas 
of  the  wisdom  and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they 
consider  placed  a(  a  distance  from  Ihem  in  the 
ranks  of  existence,  and  nWurally  look  on  those 
whom  they  find  triHing  with  long  beards,  with 
contempt  and  indignation  like  that  which  women 
feel  at  the  effeminacy  of  men. 

De.  S.  Johnson:  RambUr,  No.  50. 
If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of 
mankind  that  not  even  the  best  seasons  of  life 
are  able  to  supply  sufficient  grati locations  without 
anticipating  uncertain  felicities,  il  cannot  surely 
be  supposed  (hat  old  age,  worn  with  labours, 
harassed  with  anxieties,  and  tortured  with  dis- 
eases, should  have  imy  gladness  of  its  own,  or 
feel  any  satisfaction  from  Ihe  contcmplalion  of 
the  present.  All  the  comfort  that  can  now  be 
expected  must  he  recalled  from  the  past,  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  future;  the  past  is  very  soon 
exhausted,  all  the  events  Or  actions  of  which 
the  memory  can  afford  pleasure  are  quickly 
recollected ;  and  the  future  lies  beyond  the 
grave,  where  it  can  he  reached  only  by  virtue 

De.  S.  Johnson:  Rambltr,  No,  69. 

An  old  Greek  epigrammatist,  intending  10 
show  the  miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of 
man,  imprecates  upon  those  who  are  so  foolish 
as  to  wish  for  long  life,  the  calamity  of  contin- 
uing lo  grow  old  from  century  to  century.  He 
thought  that  no  adventitious  or  foreign  pain  was 
requisite,  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome 
of  whatever  is  dreadful,  and  nothing  could  be 
added  to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it  should  be 
extended  beyond  its  natural  limits. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler.  No.  69. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief 
of  decaying  man.  He  that  grows  old  without 
religious  hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecility, 
and  feels  pains  and  sorrows  incessantly  crowd- 
ing upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulf  of  bottomless 
misery,  in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge 
him  deeper,  and  where  he  linds  only  new  gra- 
dations of  anguish  and  precifuces  of  horror. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  69. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man 
unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  produces  a  disposition  to  believe  that  the 
mind  grows  old  with  (he  body,  and  (hat  he 
whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  superior  is 
hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves.  By 
delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we  learn 
to  think  it  of  the  dead.  And  Fenton,  wilh  all 
his  kindness  to  Waller,  has  the  luck  to  mark 
the  exact  time  when  his  genius  passed  the 
lenith,  which  he  places  at  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
This  is  to  allot  the  mind  but  a  small  portion. 
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Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless 

but  It  seems  not  to  be  universal.   Newlon 

his  eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  chronology,  a 
few  days  before  his  death ;  and  Waller  appears 
not,  in  my  opinioTi,  to  have  lost  at  eighty-lvro 
any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

Db.  S.  Johnson  :  Life  of  WalUr. 

To  novelty,  lo  ocaleness  of  sensation,  to  hope, 
to  ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds  what  is,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  all, 
■'  perception  of  ease."  Herein  is  the  exact  differ- 
ence bel  ween  the  young  and  the  old.  Theyoung 
are  not  happy  but  when  enjoying  pleasure;  the 
■e  happy  when  free  from  pain.  And  this 
lution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal 
power  which  they  respectively  possess.  The 
vigour  of  youth  has  lo  be  stimulated  lo  action 
by  impatience  of  rest;  whilst  lo  the  imbecility 
of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive 
gratifications.  In  one  important  step  the  advan- 
tage is  with  the  old.  A  slate  of  ease  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  more  allainaWe  than  a  stale  of 
pleasure.  A  conslilution,  therefore,  which  can 
enjoy  ease  is  preferable  lo  that  which  can  taste 
only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease 
oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  condition  of  great 
comfui't,  especially  when  riding  at  ils  anchor 
after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life. 

PalKY  :   Natural  Thtelogy. 

Moat  men  in  years,  as  Ihey  are  generally  dis- 
couragers of  youth,  are  like  old  trets,  which, 
being  past  bearing  themselves,  will  suffer  no 
young  plants  to  Bourish  beneath  them. 

Pope. 

I  grieve  with  the  old  for  so  many  additional 
inconveniences,  more  than  their  small  remain 
of  life  seemed  destined  to  undergo.       Pope. 

Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative, 
but  less  writalive,  to  that  degree  that  I  now 
write  no  letters  but  of  plain  how  d'  ye's. 

Pope  :  To  Swift. 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age, 
Ihey  only  make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  [he  devil's 
leavings.  Pope  : 

Thmighti  m  Varieta  Subjects. 

A  truly  Christian  man  can  look  down  tike  an 
eternal  sun  upon  the  autumn  of  his  existence; 
the  more  sand  has  passed  through  the  hour-glass 
of  life,  the  more  clearly  can  he  see  through  the 
empty  glass.  Earth,  too,  is  lo  him  a  beloved 
spot,  a  beautiful  meadow,  the  scene  of  his  child- 
hood's sports,  and  he  hangs  upon  this  mother  of 
our  first  life  with  the  love  with  which  a  bride, 
full  of  childhood's  recollections,  clings  to  a  be- 
loved mother's  breast,  the  evening  before  the 
day  on  which  she  resigns  herself  (o  the  bride- 
groom's heart.  Richter. 

Oh,  this  contentment  shown  by  a  man  al- 
though the  sunset  clouds  of  life  were  gathering 
around  him,  inspires  new  life  inio  (he  hypochon- 
driacal spectator  or  listener,  whose  melancholy 
minor  chords  usually,  in  the  presence  of  an 
old  man,  begin  to  vibrate  tremendously,  as  if  he 


were  a  sign-post  to  the  grave  I  Bui,  in  reality,* 
cheerful,  vigorous  old  man  discloses  to  as  the 
iromorlality  of  his  being  !  too  tougli  to  be  mown 
down  even  by  death's  keen  scythe,  and  pointing 
to  tlS  the  way  into  the  second  world. 

RlCHTEK. 

The  world  is  vety  bad  as  it  is,— so  bad  that 
good  men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  or 
threescore  years  in  il ;  but  consider  bow  bad  it 
would  prolrably  be  were  the  life  of  man  extended 
to  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred  years.  If  so 
near  a  prospect  of  the  Other  world  as  forty  or 
fifty  years  cannot  restrain  men  from  the  greatest 
villanies,  what  would  they  do  if  they  could  as 
reasonably  suppose  death  to  be  three  or  four 
hundred  years  off?  If  men  make  such  improve- 
ments in  wickedness  in  twenty  or  Ihirly  years, 
what  would  they  do  in  hundreds  ?  And  what 
a  blessed  place  then  would  this  world  be  to 
live  in  1  W.  Sherlock. 

Age,  which  unavoidably  is  but  one  temoi-e 
from  death,  and  consequently  should  have 
nothing  about  it  but  what  looks  like  a  decent 
preparation  for  it,  scarce  ever  appears  of  late 
days  but  in  the  high  mode,  the  flaunting  garb 
and  utmost  gaudery  of  youth.  South. 

Those  who  by  the  pren^alive  of  their  age 
should  frown  youth  into  sobriety  imitate  and 
strike  in  with  Ibem,  and  are  really  vicious  that 
they  may  be  thought  young.  South. 

Let  not  men  flatter  themselves  that  though 
they  find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat  and 
stand  out  against  an  ill  practice,  yet  thai  old  age 
would  do  that  for  them  which  they  in  their 
youth  could  never  And  in  their  hearts  lo  do  for 
themselves.  South, 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  sliffness  of  it 
too  ;  and  as  it  is  the  unfittest  time  In  learn  in, 
so  the  unfitness  of  it  to  unlearn  will  be  found 
much  greater.  South. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth ;  but 
superlatively  and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age. 

You  once  remarked  to  me  how  time  strength- 
ened family  affections,  and,  indeed,  all  early 
ones :  one's  feelings  seem  to  be  weary  of  trav- 
etling,  and  like  to  rest  at  home.  They  who  lell 
me  that  rnen  grow  hard-hearted  as  they  grow 
older  have  a  very  limited  view  of  this  world 
of  ours.  It  is  true  with  those  whose  views  and 
hopes  are  merely  and  vulgarly  worldly ;  but 
when  human  nature  is  not  perverted,  time 
strengthens  our  kindly  feelings,  and  ab.ites  our 
angry  ones.  SoittHEV. 

Il  is  not  in  the  heyday  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  not  in  the  morning  sunshine  of  his 
vernal  day,  thai  man  Can  be  expected  feelingly 
to  remember  his  latter  end,  and  to  fix  his  heart 
upon  eternity.  But  in  afier-life  many  causes 
operate  to  wean  us  from  the  world  ;  grief  softens 
the  heart;  sickness  searches  it;  the  blossoms  of 
hope  are  shed  ;  death  cuts  down  the  flowers  of 
the  affections ;  the  disappointed  man  turns  hir 


thoogbtm  toward  a  stole  of  existence  where  hii 
wiser  desires  may  be  fixed  with  the  certainty 
of  faith ;  the  successful  man  feels  that  Ibe 
objects  which  he  has  ardently  puniied  fail  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  the 
wicked  maji  tumeih  away  from  his  wickedness, 
that  he  may  sare  his  soul  alive. 

South  KY. 
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of  liring  and  Dying, 
"  The  Art  of  Growing  Old,"  and  leach  men  lo 
resign  iheir  pretensions  to  the  pleasures  and 
gallantries  of  youth,  in  proportion  to  the  altera- 
tion they  find  in  themselves  by  the  approach  of 
age  and  infirmities.  The  inGimilies  of  this 
stage  of  life  would  be  much  fewer,  if  we  did 
not  affect  those  which  attend  the  more  vigorous 
and  active  part  of  our  days-,  but  instead  of 
studying  to  be  wiser,  or  being  contented  with 
oar  present  follies,  the  amotion  of  many  of  us 
is  also  to  be  the  same  sort  of  fools  we  formerly 
have  been.  I  have  often  argued,  as  I  am  a 
professed  lover  of  women,  that  out  sen  grows 
old  with  a  much  worse  grace  than  the  other 
does ;  and  have  ever  been  of  opinion  thai  there 
are  more  welKpteased  old  women  than  old  men. 
I  thonght  it  a  good  reason  for  (his,  that  the 
amtntioo  of  the  fair  sex  being  confined  to  ad- 
vantageoos  marriages,  or  shining  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  tbeir  parts  were  over  sooner,  and  conse- 
qucBlly  the  errors  in  the  performance  of  them. 
SiK  R.  Steele:  Talltr,  No.  266. 

As  fo  all  the  rational  anil  worthy  pleasures 
of  our  being,  the  conscience  of  a  good  fame, 
the  contemplation  of  another  life,  the  respect 
and  commerce  of  honest  men,  our  capacities 
for  such' enjoyments  are  enlarged  by  years. 
While  health  endures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in 
the  eye  of  reason,  is  certainly  the  more  eligible. 
The  memory  of  a  well-spent  youth  gives  b 
peaceable,  unmixed,  and  elegant  pleasure  to  the 
mind;  and  to  such  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
nor  to  be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satis- 
faction they  may  give  themselves  no  little  con- 
Eolaiion  that  they  are  under  no  temptation  10 
irpeat  the  follies,  and  thai  they  at  present 
despise  them. 

Sir  R.  SteeiB;  Sp*<latar,  No.  153, 

The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that 
period  of  life  which  is  lo  be  labour  and  sorrow, 
the  more  I  prop  myself  upon  those  few  supports 
that  are  left.  Swift. 

The  troubles  of  age  were  intended  .  .  .  lo 
wean  us  gradually  from  our  fondness  of  life  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  end.  Swirr. 
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:re,  by  Medea's  charms,  to  recoct  their  Corps, 
as  she  .iCson'i,  from  feeble  deformities  to 
sprightly  handsomeness. 

Jeremy  Tavixjr. 
What  great  thing  soever  a  man  proposed 


None  that  feels  sensibly  the  decays  of  age, 
and  his  life  wearing  off,  can  figure  to  himself 
those  imaginary  charms  in  riches  and  praise, 
that  men  are  apt  to  do  in  the  warmth  of  their 
blood.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Socrates  used  to  say  thai  it  was  pleasant  to 
grow  old  with  good  health  and  a  good  friend; 
and  he  might  have  reason  t  a  man  may  be  con- 
tent to  live  while  he  is  no  trouble  to  himself  or 
his  friends;  but  after  that,  it  is  hard  if  he  be 
not  content  to  die.  I  knew  and  esteemed  a 
person  abroad  who  used  lo  say.  a  man  must  be 
a  mean  wretch  who  desired  lo  live  after  three- 
score years  old.  But  so  much,  I  doubt,  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  life,  as  in  wine,  he  that  will  drink 
it  good  must  not  draw  it  to  the  dregs.  Where 
this  happens,  one  comfort  of  age  may  be,  that 
whereas  younger  men  are  usually  in  pain  when- 
ever they  are  not  in  pleasure,  old  men  find  a 
sort  of  pleasure  when  they  are  out  of  pain  ;  and 
as  young  men  often  lose  or  impair  their  present 
enjoyments  by  craving  elter  what  is  10  come,  1^ 
vain  hopes,  or  fruitless  feais,  so  old  men  relieve 
the  wains  of  their  age  by  pleasing  reflections 
upon  what  is  post.  Therefore,  men  in  the 
health  and  vigour  of  their  age  should  endeavour 
lo  till  their  lives  with  reading,  with  travel,  with 
the  best  conversation  and  the  worthiest  actions, 
either  in  public  or  private  stations;  that  they 
may  have  something  agreeable  lelt  to  feed  on 
when  they  are  old,  by  pleasing  remembrances. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

There  is  a  strange  diOerence  in  the  ages  at 
vrhich  different  persons  acquire  such  maturity  as 
they  are  capable  of,  and  at  which  some  of  those 
who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  have 
done,  and  been,  someihing  remarkable.  Some 
of  them  have  left  the  world  at  an  earlier  age 
than  that  at  which  others  have   begun   their 
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late  Dr.  Arnold  by  a  friend,  : 
curioiity,  that  several  men  who  have  filled  a 
considerable  page  in  history  have  lived  but  forty- 
seven  years  (Philip  of  Maeed on,  Joseph  Addi- 
son, Sir  William  Jones,  Nelson,  I^tt),  and  he 
was  told  in  a  jocular  way  lo  beware  of  the 
forty-seventh  year.  He  was  at  that  time  in 
robust  health;  but  he  died  at  forty-seven  1 
Alexander  died  at  thirty-two;  Sir  Stamford 
Rafiles  at  forty-live.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  in- 
deed live  to  a  great  age ;  but  it  is  said  that  all 
his  discoveries  were  made  before  he  was  forty; 
so  that  he  might  have  died  at  thai  age  and  been 
as  celebrated  as  he  is.  On  the  other  hand, 
Herschel  is  said  lo  have  taken  to  astronomy  at 
forty-seven.  Swedenborg,  if  he  had  died  at 
sixty,  would  have  been  remembered  by  those 
that  did  remember  him  merely  as  a  sensible 
worthy  man,  and  a  very  considerable  mathe- 
matician. The  sirange  fancies  which  look 
possession  of  him,  and  which  survive  in  the 
sect  he  founded,  all  came  on  al^er  that  age. 

Some  persons  resemble  certain  trees,  such  as 
the  not,  which  flowers  in  February,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  September;  or  the  juniper  and  the 
arbutus,  which  take  a  whole  year  or  more  to 
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perfect  their  fruit ;  and  others  the  cherry,  which 
takes  between  two  and  three  months, 

Whatbly  : 
Annol.  en  Baeen's  Bisay,  Of  Youth  and  Age. 

As  for  the  decay  of  mental  faculties  which 
often  takes  place  in  oil!  age,  every  one  is  aware 
of  il ;  but  many  overlook  one  kind  of  it  which 
is  far  from  uncommon;  namely,  when  a.  man 
of  superior  intelligence,  without  falling  into  any- 
thing like  dotage,  sinks  into  an  ordinary  man. 
Whenever  there  is  a  mixture  of  genius  with 
imbecility,  every  one  perceives  that  a  decay  has 
taken  place.  But  when  a  person  of  great  intel- 
lectual eminence  becomes  (as  is  sometimes  the 
case)  an  ordinary  average  man,  just  such  as  mnny 
have  been  all  their  life,  no  one  is  likely  to  sus- 
pect that  the  faculties  have  been  impaired  by 
age,  except  those  who  have  seen  much  of  him 
in  his  brighter  days. 

Even  so,  no  one  on  looking  at  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  in  good  repair  would  suspect 
that  it  had  been  once  a  splendid  palace;  but 
when  we  view  a  stalely  old  castle  or  cathedral 
partly  in  ruins,  we  see  at  once  that  it  cannot  be 
what  it  originally  was. 

The  decay  which  is  most  usually  nolictd  in 
old  people,  both  by  others  and  by  themselves,  is 
a  decay  in  miinsry.  Bui  this  is  perhaps  partly 
from  its  being  a  defect  easily  to  be  delected  and 

than  is  commonly  supposed — the  party  himself 
is  not  likely  to  be  conscious  of  it;  and  bis  friends 
ore  more  likely  to  overlook  it,  and,  even  when 
they  do  perceive  it,  to  be  backward  in  giving 
him  warning,  for  fear  of  being  met  with  such  a 
rebuff  as  Gil  Bias  received  in  return  for  his 
candour  from  the  Archbishop,  his  patron. 

Annot.  en  Bacon's  Enay,  Of  Yeuih  and  Age. 

Of  persons  who  have  led  a  temperate  life, 
those  will  have  the  best  chance  of  longevity  who 
have  done  hardly  anything  else  but  live;— what 
may  be  called  'Axtuuttr  vtrbs — not  active  or 
passive,  but  only  being  .•  who  have  had  little  to 
do,  little  to  suffer,  but  have  led  a  life  of  quiet 
retirement,  without  exertion  of  body  or  mind — 
avoiding  all  troublesome  enterprise,  and  seek- 
ing only  a  comfortable  obscurity.  Such  men,  if 
of  a  prelly  strong  conslilulion,  and  if  they  escape 
any  remarkable  calamities,  are  likely  to  live 
long.  But  much  affliction,  or  much  exertion, 
and,  still  more,  both  combined,  will  be  sure  lo 
tell  upon  the  constilulion — if  not  at  once,  yet  at 
least  as  years  advance.  One  who  is  of  (he  char- 
acter of  an  active  or  passive  verb,  or,  still  more, 
both  combined,  though  he  may  be  said  to  have 
lived  long  in  everything  but  years,  will  rarely 
reach  the  age  of  the  neuters. 

Whately  ! 
Annul,  an  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Regimen  of  Health. 

When  (he  pulse  beats  high,  and  we  are  flushed 
with  youth,  and  health,  and  vigour;  when  all 
goes  on  prosperously,  and  success  seems  almost 
to  anticipate  our  wishes,  then  we  feel 


of  the  consolations  of  religion  :  but  when 
fortune  frowns,  or  friends  forsake  us ;  when  sor- 
,  or  sickness,  or  old  age  comes  upon  us,  then 
it  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  pleasures  of 
religion  is  established  over  (hose  of  dissipation 
and  vanity,  which  are  ever  apt  to  fly  from  us 
when  we  are  most  in  want  of  their  aid.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  melancholy  sight  than  an  old 
man  who  is  a  stranger  lo  those  only  true  sources 
of  satisfaction.  How  affecting,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  disgusting,  is  it  (o  see  such  a  one 
awkwardly  catching  a[  (he  pleasures  of  his 
younger  years,  which  are  now  beyond  his  reach, 
or  feebly  altcmpling  to  retain  them,  while  they 
mock  his  endeavours  and  elude  his  grasp  ! 

WiLBERFORCE:  Practical  Viero. 


ALCHEMY. 
The  world  hath  been  much  abused  by  the 
opinion  of  making  gold ;  the  work  itself  I  judge 
to   be    possible;    but  the    means  hitherto   pro- 
pounded are  (in  the  practice)  full  of  error. 

Lord  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  126. 

The  alchemists  call  in  many  varieties  out  of 

astrology,  auricular  traditions,  and  feigned  tes- 
timonies. Lord  Bacon. 

I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  an  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendezvous 
of  cracked  brains,  that  wore  ibeir  feather  in  their 
beads.  Lord  Bacon  :  Holy  War. 


ALLEGORIES. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  (he  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  that  it  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind 
which  possesses  a  strong  human  interest.  Other 
allegories  only  amuse  the  fancy.  The  allegory 
of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by  many  thousands 


by  Addison.  In  these  perfor 
perhaps,  as  much  wit  and  ingenuity  as  in  (he 
Pilgrim's  Prt^res?.  But  ihe  pleasure  which  is 
produced  by  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Vision  of 
Theodore,  the  genealogy  of  Wit,  or  the  contest 
between  Rest  and  Labour,  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  one  of  Cowley's 
odes  or  from  a  canto  of  Hudibras.  It  is  a 
pleasure  which  belongs  wholly  10  (be  under- 
st.-inding.  and  in  which  the  feelings  have  no  part 
whatever.  Nay,  even  Spenser  himself,  though 
assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets  (hat  ever 
lived,  could  not  succeea  in  the  attempt  lo  make 
allegory  interesting.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
lavished  Ihe  riches  of  his  mind  on  the  House 
of  Pride  and  the  House  of  Temperance.  One 
unpardonable  fault,  ihe  fault  of  tedioosness, 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  We 
become  sick  of  cardinal  virtues  and  deadly 
sins,  and  long  for  the  society  of  plain  men  and 
women.    Of  the  persons  who  read  the   first 
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caDio,  nW  one  in  len  reaches  the  end  of  the  firM 
boofc,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  perseveres  10 
the  en')  of  the  poem.  Very  few  and  very  weary 
are  ihou  who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant 
Bea^t.  If  the  last  six  booki,  which  are  said  to 
hane  been  destroyed  in  Ireland,  had  been  pre- 
sttved,  we  doubt  whether  any  heart  less  stout 
than  that  of  a  commenlator  would  have  held 
out  to  the  end.  Lord  Macaulav  : 

Soutke/s  Edition  aflht  Pilgrim's 
Prvgrrii,  Dec.  1830. 


ALMS. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  misplaced  charity, 
*c  who  could  no  way  foresee  the  effect,— when 
an  all-knowing,  all-wise  Being  showers  down 
every  day  his  benefits  on  the  unthankful  and 
uiideserving  ?  Atterbuiiv. 

Oar  part  is  to  choose  out  the  most  deserving 
objects,  and  the  most  likely  10  answer  the  ends 
of  our  charity,  and,  when  this  is  done,  all  is 
doDC  that  lies  in  our  power ;  the  rest  must  be 
left  to  Providence.  Atterburt. 

Those  good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in 
relieving  the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake  would 
not  have  been  less  forward  to  minister  unto 
Chtwt  himself.  Atterbury. 

It  is  proper  that  alat  should  come  out  of  a 
little  pime,  as  welt  as  out  of  a  great  sack ;  but 
mrely  where  (here  is  plenty,  charily  is  a  duty, 
not  a  courtesy;  it  is  a  tribute  imposed  by  Heaven 
upon  US,  and  he  is  not  a  good  subject  who  refuses 
10  pay  it.  FelLTHAM. 

Are  we  not  lr>  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  though 
llej  have  no  relation  to  us?  No  relation? 
Thit  cannot  be.  The  gospel  styles  them  all  our 
tmhcen:  nay,  they  have  a  nearer  relation  lo 
as— onr  fellow- members;  and  both  lhe*e  from 
iheii  relation  to  our  Saviour  himself,  who  calls 
ihem  his  brethren.  Sprat. 

It  i»  indeed  the  greatest  insolence  imaginable, 
in  a  creatore  who  would  feel  the  extremes  of 
thint  and  hanger  if  he  did  no!  prevent  his 
■Rwitcs  before  they  call  upon  him,  to  be  so 
(orgeifol  of  the  common  necessities  of  human 
nUure  a;  never  to  cait  an  eye  U|)on  the  poor 
aid  needy.  The  fellow  who  escaped  from  a 
•hip  which  struck  upon  a  rock  in  the  west,  and 
joined  with  the  country  people  to  destroy  his 
irother  sailors  and  make  her  a  wreck,  was 
thoQghla  most  execrable  creature;  but  does  not 
eitry  man  who  enjoys  the  possession  of  what 
be  namrally  wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the 
"mopplieil  distress  of  other  men,  betray  the 
ame  temper  of  mind? 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  294. 
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relief  according  to  his  abilities. 
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ALPHABET. 

'Tis  a  mathematical  dcmcmstralion,  that  these 
twenty-four  letters  admit  of  so  many  cllan);e^^  in 
their  order,  and  make  such  a  long  roll  of  dif- 
ferently-ranged alphabets,  not  two  of  which  are 
alike,  that  they  could  not  all  be  exhausted 
though  a  million  millions  of  writers  should  each 
write  above  a  thousand  alphabets  a  day  for  the 
space  of  a  milhon  millions  of  years. 

BEtn-LEV. 

On  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  all  human 
inventions,  the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing, 
Plato  did  not  look  with  much  complacency.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  use  of  letters  had 
operated  on  the  human  mind  as  the  use  of  the 
go-cart  in  learning  to  walk,  or  of  corks  in  team- 
ing to  swim,  is  said  10  operate  on  the  human 
body.  It  was  a  supjiort  which,  in  his  opinion, 
soon  became  indispensable  lo  those  who  used 
it.  which  made  vigorous  exertion  first  unneces- 
sary, and  then  impossible.  The  powers  of  the 
intellect  would,  he  conceived,  have  been  more 
fully  developed  without  this  delusive  aid.  Men 
would  have  been  compelled  to  exercise  the  un. 
derstanding  and  the  memory,  and,  by  deep  and 
assiduous  meditation,  to  make  truth  thoroughly 
their  own.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  much  knowl- 
edge is  traced  on  paper,  but  little  Is  engraved  in 
*ie  soul.  A  man  is  certain  th^  be  can  fmd  in- 
irmation  st  a  moment's  notice  when  he  wants 
.  He  therefore  suffers  it  to  fade  from  hi* 
lind.  Such  s  man  cannot  in  strictness  be  said 
I  know  anything.  Me  has  the  show  without 
the  reality  of  wisdom.  Theseopinions  Plnlohas 
pui  into  the  mouih  of  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt. 
[Plato's  PAadms.']  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  they  were  his  Own ;  and  so  they 
were  understood  to  be  by  Quinctilian.  [IJuinc- 
tilian,  li.]  Indeed,  they  are  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  Platonic  iiyslem. 

LoRii  Macaui-\y;  Lord Bacon,}v.\y,  1837. 


AMBITION. 

'The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  its 
passions,  is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentary  nature. 
slow  in  its  resolves,  and  langui'^hing  in  its  exe- 
cutions. The  use  therefore  of  the  passions  is 
to  stit  it  up  and  to  put  it  upon  action,  to  awaken 
the  understanding,  to  enforce  the  will,  and  to 
make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and  alien, 
live  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  As  this 
is  the  end  of  the  passions  in  general,  so  it  is 
particulariy  of  ambition,  which  pushes  the  soul 
lo  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour  and 
reputation  to  the  actor.  But  if  we  carry  our 
reflections  higher,  we  may  discover  farther  ends 
of  Providence  in   implanting  ihis  passion   in 

It  wB-s  necessary  for  ihe  world  (hat  arts  should 
be  invented  and  improved,  books  written  and 
transmitted  to  posterity,  nations  conquered  and 
civilized.  Now,  since  the  proper  and  genuine 
motives  to  these,  and   Ihe  like  great  action*. 
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AMBITION. 


would  only  influence  virtuous  minds,  there  would 
be  bul  small  improvemenUi  in  ihe  world  were 
there  not  some  common  principle  of  action 
working  equally  with  all  men  :  and  such  a  prin- 
ciple is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fame,  by  H'hich 
great  endowments  are  not  suffered  to  lie  idle 
and  useless  lo  (he  public,  and  many  vicious  men 
sre  over-reached,  ss  il  were,  and  engaged,  con- 
trary to  their  nalural  inclinations,  in  a  glorious 
and  laudable  course  of  action.  For  we  may 
farther  observe  that  men  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties are  mosl  fired  with  ambition;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the 
least  actuated  by  it :  whether  il  be  that  a  man's 
sense  of  his  own  incapacities  makes  him  de- 
spair of  coming  at  fame,  or  that  he  has  not 
enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out  for  any 
good  which  does  not  more  immediately  relate  to 
his  interest  or  convenience ;  or  that  Providence, 
in  the  very  frame  of  his  sou),  would  not  subject 
him  lo  such  a  passion  as  would  be  useless  to 
the  world  and  a  torment  to  himself. 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong,  the 
dIfRcully  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of 
losing  il  when  obtained,  would  be  sufficient  to 
deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit. 

Addison  :  Spectalor,  No.  255. 

There  are  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of 
distinguishing  themselves  in  the  nation  or  coun- 
try where  ihey  live,  and  of  growing  consider- 
able with  those  with  whom  they  converse. 
There  il  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect  which 
the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  man- 
kind endeavour  to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of 
their  friends  and  acquaintance.  The  poorest 
mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who  lives  upon  com- 
mon alms,  gels  him  his  set  of  admirers,  and  de- 
lights in  that  superiority  which  he  enjoys  over 
ihose  who  are  in  some  respects  beneath  him. 
This  ambition,  which  is  natural  to  the  soul  of 
man,  might,  methinks,  receive  a  very  happy 
turn,  and,  if  it  werf  righlfy  liirfctfd,  contribute 
as  much  to  a  person's  advantage  as  it  generally 
does  to  his  uneasiness  and  disquiet. 

AddisoN- 

How  often  is  the  amlnlious  man  mortilied 
with  the  very  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  net 
rise  so  high  as  he  thinks  they  ought  I 

Addison. 

Ambition  raises  a  tumult  in  the  soul,  and 
puts  il  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought. 

Addison. 

The  ambitious  man  has  little  happiness,  but 
Is  subject  to  much  uneasiness  and  dissat  Is  faction. 
Addtson. 

If  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more  mo- 
mentous concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of 
ambitious  designs  is  broken.  AddIson. 

An  ambitious  man  puts  it  into  the  power  of 
every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  fit  of 
melancholy.  Addison. 

Most  men  have  so  much  of  ill-nature,  or  of 
weariness,  as  not  to  soothe  the  vanity  of  the 
omUtious  man.  Addison. 


It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that  men  of  tbe 
greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  are  most 
actuated  by  ambition.  Addison. 

Of  ambitions,  it  is  less  harmful  the  ambitioD 
to  prevail  in  great  things,  than  that  other  (o 
appear  in  everything;  for  that  breeds  confusion, 
and  mars  business ;  but  yel  it  is  less  danger 
to  have  an  ambitious  man  stirring  in  business 
than  great  in  dependences.  He  that  seeketh  to 
be  eminent  amongst  able  men  hath  a  great  Cask  ; 
but  that  is  ever  good  for  the  public  :  but  he  that 
plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among-t  ciphers  is  the 
decay  of  a  whole  age.  Lord  Bacon  1 

Essay  XXX  Vf/..-  Of  Ambition. 

Ambitious  men,  if  they  be  checked  in  their 
desires,  become  secretly  discontent,  and  look 
upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Although  imitation  is  one  of  the  great  instm- 
menls  used  by  Providence  in  bringing  our  na- 
ture towards  its  perfection,  yel  if  men  gave 
Ihemselves  up  lo  imitation  entirely,  and  each 
followed  the  other,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal 
circle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  never  could  be 
any  improvement  amongst  them.  Men  must 
remain  as  brutes  do,  the  same  at  the  end  that 
they  are  at  this  day,  and  that  they  were  in  (he 
beginning  of  the  world.  To  prevent  this,  God 
has  implanted  in  man  a  sense  of  aminlion,  and 
a  satisfaction  arising  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  excelling  his  fellows  in  something  deemed 
valuable  amongst  them.  It  is  this  passion  thai 
drives  men  lo  all  the  ways  we  see  in  use  of  sig- 
nalizing ihemselves,  and  thai  tends  to  make 
whatever  excites  in  a  man  the  idea  of  this  dis- 
tinction so  very  pleasant.  Il  has  been  so  «trang 
as  lo  make  very  miserable  men  take  comfort 
thai  ihey  were  supreme  in  misery;  and  certain 
it  is  that,  where  we  cannot  distinguish  our<;elves 
by  something  excellent,  we  begin  to  lake  a 
complacency  in  some  singular  infirmities,  follies, 
or  defects  of  one  kind  or  other.     Burke  : 

On  the  Sublime  and  Btauliful,  1756. 

The  same  sun  which  gilds  all  nature,  and 
exhilarates  the  whole  creation,  does  not  shine 
upon  disappointed  ambition.  Il  is  something 
that  rays  oul  of  darkness,  and  inspires  nothing 
bul  gloom  and  melancholy.  Men  in  this  de- 
plorable state  of  mind  find  a  comfort  in  spread- 
mg  the  contagion  of  their  spleen.  They  find  nn 
advantage  too;  foril  is  a  general, popular  error, 
to  Imagine  the  loudest  complainers  for  the  pub- 
lic to  be  the  most  anxious  for  Its  welfare.  If 
such  persons  can  answer  the  ends  of  relief  and 
profit  lo  themselves,  Ihey  are  apt  to  be  careless 
enough  about  either  the  means  or  the  conse- 
quences. Burke : 
On  tkt  Prctmt  Stale  of  the  Notirni,  1769. 

Well  is  il  known  that  ambition  can  creep  as 
well  as  soar.  The  pride  of  no  person  in  ■ 
flourishing  condition  is  more  jusily  to  be  dreaded 
than  ihal  of  him  who  is  mean  and  cringing 
under  a  doubtful  and  unprosperoui  fortune. 

Le/ftrs  an  a  Rtgicidi  Fiaci:  Letter  III.,  1797. 
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□  knows,  when  he  cuts  olT  the 

virtuous  ambilLon  and  the  j 

levards  of  public  service,  what  infinite  mischier 

lo  his  country  through  all  generation! 


be  may  di 


Anibiiion,  that  high  and  glorioux  passion, 
which  makei  such  havoc  among  the  suns  of 
men,  arise*  from  a  proud  desire  of  honour  and 
distinction,  and,  when  the  splendid  trappings  in 
which  i[  is  usually  caparisoned  are  removed, 
will  be  found  lo  Consist  uf  the  mean  materials 
of  envy,  pride,  and  ccetousness.  It  is  de- 
scnbed  bydifTercnt  authors  as  a  gallant  madness, 
a  pleasant  poison,  a  hidden  plague,  a  secret  poi- 
son, a  caustic  of  the  soul,  the  moth  of  holiness, 
the  mother  of  hypocrisy,  and,  by  crucifying  and 
diiqnieting  all  it  takes  hold  of,  the  cause  of 
oieluicholy  and  madness. 

Robert  Burton, 

AmWlion  is  lo  the  mind  what  the  cap  is  to 
the  falcon  \  il  blinds  us  lirst,  and  then  compels 
OS  to  lower  by  reason  of  our  blindness.  Bui, 
alas,  when  we  are  at  the  summit  of  a  vain  aoi- 
Wtioo  we  are  also  nt  the  depth  of  real  misery. 
We  are  placed  where  time  cannot  improve,  but 
Dint  impair  us ;  where  chance  and  change  can- 
i>ol  tefiiend,  but  may  betray  ns:  in  short,  by 
uiaiDing  all  we  wish,  and  gaining  all  we  want, 
■e  have  only  reached  a  pinnacle  where  we  have 
nothing  to  hope,  but  eveiylhing  lo  fear. 

COLTON :  Laion. 

An  ardent  thirst  of  honour;  a  soul  unsatisfied 
with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished  de- 
lire  of  doing  more.  Drybeh. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed 
willionl  ambition  :  im^nation  must  be  raised 
b;  a  deiire  of  fame  to  a  desire  of  pleasing. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude 
of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  (he 
pnnciples  of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will, 
I  think,  seem  highly  proluble  that  ambition 
miu  through  the  whole  species,  and  that  every 
nan,  in  proportion  lo  (he  vigour  of  his  com- 
pltiion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by  it. 

Hughes;  Sptttator,  No.  2*4. 

an  lie  so  happy  as  lo  cover 
— Mu.,^i,To  c.tji  lo  the  person  himself  under 
ibt  appearance  of  principle,  it  is  the  most  in- 
nrabie  and  inflexiljle  of  all  human  passions. 

We  must  distinguish  between  felicity  and 
R*perily;  for  prosperity  leads  oflen  lo  am- 
bition, and  ambilion  to  disappointment:  the 
cwrse  is  (hen  over,  the  wheel  turns  round  but 
OHM,  while  the  reaction  of  goodness  and  happi- 
■*•  is  peipetnal.  Landor. 

Unruly  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the 
•diice  of  friends,  but  to  the  counsels  and  mo- 
Mrtons  of  reason  itself.  L'EsTRA.vtSE. 


,  When 


Ambition  sufficiently  plagues  her  proselytes 
by  keeping  them  always  in  show,  like  the 
statue  of  a  public  place.  MuNtaIONE. 

Covetous  ambilion  thinking  all  too  little  which 
presently  it  hath,  supposeth  itself  to  stand  in 
need  of  all  which  it  hath  not. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Ambition  breaks  the  ties  of  blood,  and  forgets 
the  obligations  of  gratitude. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Who  shoots  at  the  mid'day  sun,  though  he 
be  sure  he  shall  never  hit  [he  mark,  yet  as  sure 
he  is  he  shall  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims 
but  at  a  bush.  Sir  PhIUP  SIDNEY, 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  him- 
self innocently  and  easily,  while  the  ambitious 
man  attempts  to  please  oihere  sinfully  and  diffi- 
cultly, and  perhaps  unsuccessfully  too. 

He  that  would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents 
preferments  depend  upon,  may  as  welt  under- 
take to  count  the  sands  or  snm  up  infinity. 

The  ambitious  petson  must  rise  early,  and  sit 
up  late,  and  pursue  his  design  with  a  constant, 
indefatigal>le  attendance)  he  must  be  infinitely 
patient  and  servile.  SOUTH, 

It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  object  of  any 
one  to  become  an  eminent  metaphysician,  math- 
ematician, or  poet,  but  to  render  himself  happy 
as  an  individual,  and  nn  agreeable,  a  respect- 
able, and  a  useful  member  of  society, 

DucALD  Stewart. 


The  ambitious,  the 
and  the  ill-designing  1 


i,  the  superficial, 
ipt  to  be  bold  and  for- 


Ambition  is  full  of  distractions ;  it  leems  vith 
stratagems,  and  is  swelled  with  expectations  as 
with  a  tympany.  It  sleeps  sometimes  as  Ihe 
wind  in  a  storm,  still  and  quiet  for  a  minute, 
that  it  may  burst  oul  into  an  impetuous  blast  till 
the  cordage  of  his  heart-strings  crack. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

There  is  no  greater  unreasonableness  in  the 
world  than  in  the  designs  of  ambition ;  for  it 
makes  the  present  certainly  miserable,  unsatis- 
fied, troublesome,  and  discontented,  for  the  un- 
certain acquisition  of  on  honour  which  nothing 
can  secure  1  and,  besides  a  thousand  possibilities 
of  miscarrying,  il  relies  upon  no  greater  cer- 
tainty than  our  life :  and  when  we  are  dead  all 
the  world  sees  who  was  the  fool, 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


AMERICA. 

I  remember,  Sir,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure, 

e  situation  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 

made  the  motion  for  the  repeal ;  in  that  ciisis, 

when  Ihe  whole  trading  inlerest  of  thit  empire. 
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crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling 
and  anxious  expectation,  waited,  almost  lo  a 
winter's  return  of  light,  their  fate  from  your 
resolutions.  When  bI  length  you  had  deter- 
mined in  their  favour,  and  your  doors  thrown 
open  showed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer 
in  the  well-earned  triumph  of  hiA  important 
vidory,  from  the  whole  of  that  grave  multitude 
there  arose  an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude  and 
transport.  They  jumped  upon  him  like  chil- 
dren on  a  long-absent  father.  They  clung  about 
him  as  captives  about  Iheir  redeemer.  AH  Eng- 
land, all  America,  joined  in  his  applause.  Nor 
did  he  seem  insensible  to  Ihe  best  of  all  earthly 
rewards,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citizena.  Hopi  tlrvattd  and  joy  brigklentd  his 
creil.  I  stood  near  him;  and  his  face,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  Scripture  of  (he  first 
martyr,  "  his  face  was  if  It  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel,"  I  do  not  know  how  others  feel,  but 
if  I  had  stood  in  that  situation  1  never  would 
have  exchanged  il  for  all  that  kings  in  their  pro- 
fusion could  Destow.  I  did  hope  that  thai  day's 
danger  and  honour  would  have  been  a  bond  to 
hold  us  all  together  forever.  But,  alas  I  that, 
with  other  pleasing  visions,  is  long  since  van- 
ished. Edmukd  Burke; 
SpietA  B»  Amtrican  Taiathn,  April  19,  1774. 
On  this  business  of  America,  I  confess  I  am 
serious,  even  to  sadness.  I  have  had  but  one 
opinion  concerning  it  since  I  sat,  and  before  I 
sa(,  in  Parliament.  The  noble  lord  will,  as 
usual,  probably,  allribule  (he  part  taken  by  me 
and  my  friends  in  this  business  to  a  desire  of 
gelling  his  places.  Let  him  enjoy  this  happy 
and  original  idea.  If  I  deprived  him  of  il,  I 
should  take  away  most  of  his  wit,  and  all  his 
argument.  But  1  had  rather  bear  the  bruni  of 
all  his  wit,  and  indeed  blows  much  heavier, 
than  stand  answerable  to  God  for  embracing  a 
system  that  tends  to  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  very  best  and  fairest  of  His  works.  But  I 
know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble 
lord,  or  as  any  other  person  ;  and  I  know  that 
the  way  I  lake  is  not  the  road  to  preferment. 

Spltck  anAmtrican  To jarto«, April  19.  1774, 
Pennit  me,  Sir,  to  add  another  circumstance 
in  our  colonies  which  contributes  no  mean  part 
towards  Ihe  Erowih  and  effect  of  this  unlracl- 
able  spirit:  I  mean  Iheir  education.  In  no 
country,  perh.ip,  in  the  world  is  law  so  general 
a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  in  most  provinces  It  lakes  the 
lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent 
lo  Ihe  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, 
and  most  do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
smattering  in  Ihal  science.  I  have  been  lold  by 
an  eminent  bookseller  that  in  no  branch  of  his 
business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were 
so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  lo 
ihe  plantations.  The  colonists  have  n<iw  fallen 
into  Ibe  way  of  printing  them  fur  their  own  use, 
I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of 
Blackstone's  "  Commentaries"  in  America  as  in 
England.    General  Gage  marks  out  this  dispo- 


silion  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on  your  table. 
He  slates  Ihat  all  the  people  in  his  govemmenl 
are  lawyers,  or  smatlerers  in  law, — and  that  in 
Boston  Ihey  have  been  enabled,  by  successful 
chicane,  wholly  lo  evade  many  pans  of  one  of 
your  capital  penal  constitutions. 

Sftich    on    Cottdlialion    wilh  America, 


Mar. 


I77S- 


For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of 
revenue,  trade,  or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her 
interest  in  the  British  Constitution.  My  hold 
of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close  affection  which 
grows  from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood, 
from  similar  privileges  and  equal  protecticm. 
These  are  ties  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as 
strong  as  links  of  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always 
keep  ihe  idea  of  iheir  civil  rights  associated 
with  your  government, — they  will  cling  and 
grapple  lo  you,  and  no  force  under  heaven  will 
be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  allegianre. 
But  let  il  be  once  understood  that  your  govern- 
ment may  be  one  thing  and  their  privileges  an- 
other, that  these  two  things  may  exist  without 
any  mutual  relation, — the  cement  is  gone,  Ihe 
cohesion  is  loosened,  and  everything  hastens 
to  decay  and  dissolulion.  As  long  as  you  have 
the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of 
this  country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  Ihe  sa- 
cred temple  consecrated  to  our  common  faith, 
wherever  ihe  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England 
worship  freedom,  Ihey  will  turn  their  faces  to- 
wards you.  The  more  they  multiply,  the  moie 
friends  you  will  have;  the  more  ardently  Ihey 
love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obe- 
dience. Slavery  Ihey  can  have  anywhere.  It 
is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  soil. 

Speech  on  Concilialicm  tuith  America,  March 

a*.  I77S- 

Deny  ihem  this  participation  of  freedom,  and 
you  break  that  sole  bond  which  originally  made, 
and  must  still  preserve,  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imagination  as  that 
your  registers  anti  your  bonds,  your  affidavits 
and  your  sufferances,  your  cockets  and  your 
clearances,  are  what  form  the  great  securities  of 
your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that  your  lettera 
of  office,  and  your  instructions,  and  your  sus- 
pending clauses  are  the  things  that  hold  to- 
gether the  great  contexture  of  this  mysterious 
whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  gov- 
ernment. Dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as 
they  are,  it  is  the  spitii  of  Ihe  Etigtish  commu- 
nion thai  gives  all  their  life  and  efiicBcy  to  them. 
It  is  the  s|)iril  of  the  English  Consiiiution,  which, 
infused  through  the  mighty  mass,  pervades, 
feeds,  unites,  invigorales,  vivifies  every  part  of 
the  empire,  even  dowri  to  the  minutest  member. 
Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every- 
thing for  us  here  in  England  ? 

Burkr; 

Speith  on  Conciliation  vdth  America,  Marcl 
23,  1775. 

I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  deeply  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  strong  presiding 
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power,  ihat  is  so  useful  lowards  Ihe  coiLterva- 
tiDn  of  I  iisX,  disconnecled,  infinitely  diversified 
empire,  wiih  that  litierty  and  safety  of  [he  prov' 
inces  which  lliey  must  enjoy  (in  opinion  and 
pniciice  at  least)  or  itiey  will  not  be  provinces 
It  all.  I  itnow,  and  have  long  felt,  [he  difti- 
colty  of  reconciling  the  unwieldy  haughliness 
of  a  grex  ruling  nation,  habilnated  to  commnnd, 
pain[>ered  by  eiinnnous  wealth,  and  confidenl 
from  a  lonj!  course  of  pro5peri[y  and  victory,  to 
(he  high  spirit  of  free  dependencies,  animated 
with  ihe  first  glow  an<l  activity  nf  juvenile  heat, 
and  assaming  lo  Ihemselves,  as  their  birthright, 
some  part  of  that  very  pride  which  oppresses 
them.  They  who  perceive  no  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling these  lempers  (which,  however,  to  make 
peace,  must  some  way  or  other  be  reconciled) 
are  much  above  my  capacity,  or  much  below  [he 
magni[ude  of  the  business.  Of  one  [hing  1  am 
perfectly  clear:  [hat  it  is  not  by  deciding  the 
suit,  but  by  compromising  Ihe  diflercnce,  that 
peace  can  be  restored  or  kept.  They  who  would 
put  an  end  to  such  quarrels  by  declaring  roundly 
ID  favour  of  the  whole  demands  of  either  party 
hare  mistaken,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  office 
of  a  mediator.  Burke  i 

Lt/ter  to  lAt  Sitnffi  of  BriHol,  1777. 
I UB  beyond  measure  surprised  that  you  seem 
to  feel  no  sort  of  terror  at  the  awfulneas  of  the 
lilualion  in  which  you  are  placed  by  Providence, 
or  into  which  you  thought  proper  lo  intrude 
yonnclves.  A  whole  people  culprit !  Nations 
under  accusation  !  A  tribunal  erected  for 
moDweallbsl  This  is  no  vulgar  idea,  an 
uiiial  Dudertaking;  It  makes  me  shudder.  I 
confess  thai,  in  comparison  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  siiualion,  I  feel  myself  shrunk  to  nothing. 
Neit  to  [hat  tremendous  day  in  which  il  is  re- 
vealed thai  the  saints  of  God  shall  judge  the 
world,  1  know  nothing  that  (ills  my  mind  with 
greater  apprehension]  and  yel  I  see  the  matter 
uiBed  with,  as  if  it  were  the  beaten  routine,  an 
ordinary  quarter-session,  or  a  paltry  course  of 
coniDon  gaol -deli  very.  Burke: 

Oh  Ihe  Mtaturts  againtl  thi  Amtrican 

Colonies:   Cnrr«^.,  1S44,  iv.  4S8. 

Everything  has  been  done  [in  your  History 

of  America]  which  was  so  naturally  to  be  e\- 

peeled  fmm  ihe  author  of  Ihe  History  of  Scot- 

luid,  and   the   age   of  Charles   (be   Fifth.     I 

beliece  few  books  have  done  more  than  this 

lowards  clearing    up   dark   points,  correding 

errors,  and  removing  prejudices.     You   ■■ — 

loo,  [he  rate  secre[  of  rekindling  an  inler< 

nl^etts  lha[  had  been  so  often  [realed,  and  in 

■^ich  everything  that  could  feed  a  vital  flame 

appeared  to  have  been  consumed.     I  am  sure  I 

read  [nany  paru  of  your  history  with  that  fresh 

concern  and  anxiety  which  attends  those  who 

ve  not  previously  informed  of  the  evenl. 

B(7itKE : 

Letttr  lo  Dr.  W.  Retirlsim,  yunt  lo,  I777, 

Such  was  Ihe  orthodox  theory}  but,  in  ihe 
lime  way  ibat  Ihe  knowing  ones  on  the  race- 
couM  oncD  make  the  most  astounding  mistakes 


■\!  fnrecnstings,  to  their  own  great  pecuniary 
disadvantage  and  Ihe  edification  of  a  censorious 
'  I,  so  will  it  frequently  occur  Ihat  professed 
titic  men,  too  mindful  of  abstract  iheoties 
akc  praclical  innovations,  find  themselves 
suddenly  confronted  with  some  new  applii^lion 
of  those  theories,  or  some  complete  reversal  of 
them.  These  audacious  exhibitions  of  scientific 
heterodoxy  have  of  late  years  been  more  com- 
mon in  America.  The  active,  volatile,  knowing 
Slates'  man  is  as  tittle  disposed  to  submit  to  an- 
tiquated authority  in  intellectual  matters  as  in 
political  atlaiis.  Heusihold  Words. 
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The  next  method,  therefore,  that  I  would  pro- 
pose lo  fill  up  our  time,  should  be  useful  and 
innocent  diversions,  I  must  confess,  I  ihink  i» 
is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  altogether 
conversant  in  such  diversions  as  are  merely 
innocent,  and  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
them  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether 
any  kind  of  gaming  has  even  thus  much  lo  say 
for  itself  I  shall  not  determine  ;  but  T  think  it 
is  very  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  best 
sense  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in 
shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no 
other  conversation  hut  what  is  made  up  of  a 
few  game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  bul  those 
of  black  or  red  spots  ranged  together  in  difTer- 
enl  figures.  Would  nut  a  man  laugh  lo  hear 
any  one  of  this  species  complaining  that  life  is 
short?  ADDISON:  Sftttaivr,  No.  93. 

Encourage  such  innocent  amusemenis  as  may 
disembitter  the  minds  of  men  and  make  them 
mutually  rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satisfac- 

Whatever  amuses  serves  lo  kill  time,  to  lull 
the  faculties,  and  lo  banish  reflection.  What- 
ever entertains  usually  awakens  the  understand- 
ing or  gratifies  the  fancy.  Whatever  diverts  is 
lively  in  its  nature,  Bod  sometimes  tumultuous 
in  ils  effects.  CrabB:  Synonyma. 

It  is  a  private  opinion  of  mine  that  the  dull 
people  in  this  country — no  matter  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Lords  or  the  Commons — are  Ihe 
people  who,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  govern 
the  nation.  By  dull  people  I  mean  people,  of 
all  degrees  of  rank  and  education,  who  never 
want  to  be  amused.  I  don't  know  how  long  il 
is  since  these  dreary  members  of  the  population 
first  hit  on  the  cunning  idea — the  only  idea  they 
ever  had  or  will  have— of  calling  themselves 
Respectable;  but  I  do  know  that,  ever  since 
that  lime,  this  great  nation  has  been  afraid  of 
them, — afraid  in  religious,  in  political,  and  in 
social  matters.  Housthold  Words, 

Mere  innocent  amusement  is  in  itself  a  good, 
when  it  interferes  with  no  greater,  especially  as 
il  may  occupy  the  place  of  some  olher  that  may 
not  be  innocent.  The  Eastern  monarch  who 
proclaimed  a  reward  10  him  who  should  dis- 
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cover  a  new  pleasure  irould  have  deserved  veil 
o(  mankind  bad  he  stipulated  thai  ii  should  be 
blameleu.  Those,  agaJn,  who  delight  in  (he 
study  of  human  nature  may  improve  in  the 
knowledge  of  it,  and  in  the  profitable  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge,  by  the  perusal  of  such 
fictions  [by  Miss  Jane  Austen]  as  those  before 

Dublin  Quart.  Rev.,  1811. 


ANALYSIS. 

Philosophers  hasten  loo  much  from  the  ana- 
lytic to  the  synthetic  method  ;  that  is,  they  draw 
general  conclusions  from  loo  small  a  number 
of  particular  observations  and  experiments. 
Lord  Bolinobroke. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  though  commonly 
treated  as  two  different  methods,  are,  if  properly 
undeistood,  only  (he  two  necessary  parts  of  the 
same  method.  Each  is  the  relative  and  cor- 
relative of  the  other         Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  investigation  of  difficult  things  by  (he 
method  of  analysis  ought  ever  (o  precede  the 
method  of  composition.         Sir  I.  Newton. 

The  word  Analysis  signifies  the  general  and 
particular    heads   of   a   discourse,   »ilh    their 
mutual  connections,  both  co-ordinate  and  sub- 
ordinate, drawn  out  into  one  or  more  tables. 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 


ANCESTRY. 

Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  name  mot 
illustrious,  but  an  ill  one  more  conleniptihle, 
Addison. 
It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle 
not  in  decay ;  how  much  more  to  behold 
ancient  family  which  have  stood  against   the 
waves  and  weathers  of  time  I 

Lord  Bacon. 


interesting  circumstances  belonging  to  it, 
that  which  lends  the  most  to  the  perpelualion 
of  society  itself.  It  makes  our  weakness  sub- 
servient to  our  virtue;  it  grafts  benevoh 
even  upon  avarice.  The  possessors  of  family 
wealth,  and  of  the  distinction  which  attends 
hereditary  possession  (as  most  concerned  in  ill, 
are  the  natural  securities  for  this  Irnnsmisfiion. 

Rtflettient  en  lAt  JiniBlalioH  in  France,  1 790. 

For  though  hereditary  wealth,  and  the  rank 
which  goes  with  it,  are  too  much  idolized  by 
creeping  sycophants,  and  the  Hind,  abject  ad- 
mirers of  power,  they  are  too  rashly  slighted  in 
shallow  speculations  of  the  petulant,  assuming, 
thort-sighied  coxcombs  of  philosophy.  Some 
decent,  regulated  pre-eminence,  some   prefe' 


exclusive  approprialion)  given  ta 
birth,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  unjust,  nor  im- 
politic. Burke : 

RtJUetiimi  en  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Alterations  of  surnames  have  so  inlricated, 

rather  obscured,  the  truth  of  our  pedigices, 
that  it  will  be  no  little  hard  labour  to  deduce 
them.  Camden. 

A  long  series  of  ancestors  shows  the  native 
lustre  wilh  advantage;  but  if  he  anyway  de- 
generate from  his  line,  the  leaft  spot  is  vi^^ible 
Dryden. 
have  been  more  and  more 
solicitous  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  their  dogs 
and  horses  than  that  of  their  children. 

Goldsmith. 

If  the  virtues  of  strangers  be  so  attrsctive  to 
us,  how  infinitely  more  so  should  be  those  of 
our  own  kindred;  and  wilh  what  additional 
energy  should  the  precepts  of  our  parents  infla- 
ence  us,  when  we  trace  the  transmission  of  those 
precepts  from  father  to  Son  through  successive 
generations,  each  bearing  the  testimony  of  a 
virtuous,  U"eful,  and  honourable  life  to  their 
truth  and  influence;  and  all  uniting  in  a  kind 
and  earnest  exhortation  to  their  descendants  so 
to  live  on  earth  that  (followers  of  Him  through 
whose  grace  alone  we  have  power  to  obey  Him) 
we  may  at  last  be  reunited  wilh  those  who  have 
gone  before,  and  those  who  shall  come  alter  us: 


A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble 
achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will  never 
achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with 
pride  by  remote  descendants. 

Lord  Macaulat. 

The  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast  of 
but  his  illustrious  ancestors  is  like  a  potato, — 
the  only  good  belonging  to  him  is  under  ground. 
Sir  T.  Overburv. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our 
birth,  though  we  derive  nothing  from  our  ances- 
tors but  our  bodies;  and  it  is  useful  to  improve 
this  advantage,  to  imitate  their  good  examples. 
Ray. 

The  origin  of  all  mankind  was  the  same:  it 
is  only  a  clear  and  a  good  conscience  ih.it  makes 
a  man  noble,  for  that  is  derived  from  heaven 
itself.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  great  man  thai, 
if  we  could  trace  our  desccnls,  we  should  find 
all  slaves  to  come  from  princes,  and  all  princes 
from  slaves;  and  fortune  has  turned  all  things 
topsy-lurvy  in  a  long  series  of  revolutions :  be- 
side, for  a  man  to  spend  his  life  in  pursuit  of  a 
trifle  that  Serves  only  when  he  dies  to  fumith 
out  an  epitaph,  is  below  a  wise  man's  business. 
Sbneca. 
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D  man  ir  it  shall  be  a  stain  lo 
to  have  left  such  an  offspring? 
Sir  P.  SiDNBY. 


He  that  boasts  of  his 
and  laUets  of  a  family, 
hath  less  virtue. 


the  founders 
ifess  that  he 


Haman  and  mortal  though  we  are,  we  are, 
never^eless.  not  mere  insulated  beings,  wilbout 
relation  to  the  past  or  future.  Neither  the  point 
of  lime  nor  the  spot  of  earth  in  which  we  phys- 
ically live  bounds  our  rational  and  intellectual 
enjoymertts.  We  lire  in  the  past  by  n  knowl- 
edge of  its  history,  and  in  the  future  by  hope 
and  anticipation.  By  ascending  to  an  associa- 
tion with  oar  ancestors;  by  contemplating  their 
example,  and  studying  their  character;  t^  par- 
uking  their  sentiments,  and  imbibing  their  spirit ; 
by  acixirapanying  them  in  their  toils ;  by  Sympa- 
[biziiig  in  their  sufferings  and  rejoicing  in  their 
successes  and  their  triumphs, — we  mingle  oar 
craro  existence  with  theirs,  and  seem  to  belong 
to  thor  age.  We  become  their  contemporaries, 
live  the  lires  which  they  lived,  endure  what 
they  endured,  and  partake  in  the  rewards  which 
they  enjoyed,  Daniel  Webster. 

The  happiest  lot  for  a  man,  as  far  as  birth  is 
concerned,  is  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  give 
him  but  little  occasion  to  think  much  about  it. 
Whately. 
Id  reference  to  nobility  in  individuals,  nothing 
was  ever  better  said  than  by  Bishop  Warburton 
—as  «  reported — in  the  House  of  Lprds,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  angry  dispute  which  had  arisen 
between  a  peer  of  noble  family  and  one  of  a 
new  creation.  He  said  that  '■  higli  birth  was  a 
thing  which  he  never  knew  any  one  disparage, 
except  those  who  had  it  not;  and  he  never  knew 
any  one  make  a  boast  of  it  who  had  anything 
ebi  to  be  proud  of,"  .  .  .  And  it  is  curious  that 
a  person  of  so  exceptionable  a  character  (hat  no 
one  would  like  lo  have  him  for  a  fatktr,  may 
confer  a  kind  of  dignity  on  his  great- great -greal- 
grandchildren.  ...  If  he  were  lo  discover  that 
DC  could  trace  up  his  descent  distinctly  lo  a  man 
■lio  had  deserved  hanging  for  robbery — not  a 
tmeller  of  his  purse,  but  a  kiT;g  of  his  empire, 
or  a  neighbouring  slate  of  a  province — he  would 
be  likely  to  make  no  secret  of  it,  and  even  to  be 
better  pleased,  inwardly,  than  if  be  had  made 
odl  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  had  been  very 
honest  farmers.  WhaTelY; 

Annal.  on  Baten'i  Essay,  Of  Nobility. 


ANCIENTS. 

To  account  for  this,  we  most  consider  that 
the  first  race  of  nothors,  who  were  the  great 
heroes  in  writing,  were  destitute  of  all  rules  and 
uts  of  criticism;  and  for  that  reason,  though 
they  excel  later  writers  in  greatness  of  genius, 
tiiey  fall  short  of  Ihem  in  accuracy  and  correct- 
nos.  The  modems  cannot  reach  their  beauties, 
tnd  can  avoid  their  imperfections.     When  the 


worid  was  furnished  wiih  these  authors  of  the 
first  eminence,  there  grew  up  another  set  of 
writers,  who  gained  themselves  a  reputation  by 
the  remarks  which  ihey  made  on  the  works  of 
those  who  preceded  them. 

Adpisokj  Spetlater,  No.  6i. 

We  may  observe  that  in  the  (iist  ages  of  ihe 
world,  when  the  great  souls  and  masterpieces 
of  human  nature  were  produced,  men  shined 
by  a  noble  simplicity  of  behaviour,  and  were 
strangers  lo  those  little  embelltshments  which 
are  so  fashionable  in  our  present  conversation. 
And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
we  fall  short  at  present  of  (he  ancients  in  po- 
etry, painting,  oratory,  history,  architecture,  and 
all  the  noble  arts  and  sciences  which  depend 
more  upon  genius  than  experience,  we  exceed 
them  as  much  in  doggerel  humour,  burlesque, 
and  all  the  trivial  arts  of  ridicule.  We  meet 
with  more  raillery  among  the  moderns,  but 
more  good  sense  among  the  ancients. 

Addison  ;  Sptclalsr,  No.  249. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  verse  of  an  old  post 
revolting  from  its  original  sense,  and  siding  with 
a  modern  subject.  ADDISON. 

The  poetical  fables  are  more  ancient  than  Ihe 
astrological'  influences,  that  were  not  known  to 
the  Greeks  till  after  lAlexander  ibe  Great, 

BENTI.EY. 

In  ancient  authors  a  parenthetical  form  of 
writing  is  even  more  common  than  among  mod- 
ems. Bkandb. 

He  calls  up  Ihe  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a 
state  of  inexistence  to  adorn  and  diversify  his 
poem.  Broome  ; 

On  Ike  Odyssiy. 

In  this  age  we  have  a  sort  of  reviviscence, 
not,  I  fear  of  the  power,  but  of  a  taste  for  the 
power,  of  the  early  times.  Coi.eridgb. 

What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with 
Greek  or  Latin,  will  believe  me  when  we  con- 
fess we  derive  all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from 
ancient  fountains?  DrYDEK. 

In  tragedy  and  salirc  J  maintain,  against  some 
critics,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have  excelled 
Ihe  ancients;  and  I  would  instance  in  Shake- 
speare of  the  former,  in  Dorset  of  the  latter. 
Drydbn. 

Some  are  oRended  because  I  turned  these 
tales  into  modem  English ;  because  Ihey  look 
on  Giaucer  as  a  dry,  old-fashioned  wit,  not 
worth  reviving.  Dryden. 

The  heathen  poet  in  commending  the  charity 
of  Dido  lo  the  Trojans  spoke  like  a  Christian. 
Drvdbh. 

The  critics  of  a  more  exalted  taste  may  dis- 
cover sncb  beauties  in  the  ancient  poetry  as  may 
escape  the  comprehension  of  us  jrigmies  of  a 
more  limited  genius.  Gakth, 


;,CoogIe 


ANCIENTS.— ANGELS. 


It  is  an  unaccounlable  vanity  lo  spend  all  our 
lime  raking  into  Ihe  scraps  and  imperfect  re^ 
mains  uf  fomier  ages,  and  neglecling  the  clearer 
notices  of  our  own.  Glanvill. 

The  sages  of  old  live  again  in  us,  and  in  opin- 
ions there  is  a  metempsychosis. 

Glanvill, 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  slaycd- 
ness,  but  levity  and  want  of  experience  malceth 
apt  unto  innovation.  Hooker. 

Many  times  that  which  deserveth  approhation 
would  harilty  find  favour  if  Ihey  which  propose 
it  were  not  to  profess  themselves  scholars,  and 
followers  of  the  ancients.  Hookek. 

Among  Ihe  ancients  Iheie  was  not  much  deli- 
cacy of  breeding,  or  that  polite  deference  and 
respect  which  civility  obliges  us  either  to  express 
'  or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with  whom 

Nothing  conduces  more  lo  letters  than  to  ex- 
amine the  writings  of  the  ancients,  provided  the 
plagues  of  judging  and  pronouncing  against 
Ihem  be  away;  such  as  envy,  bitterness,  pre- 
cipitation, impudence,  and  tcurril  scolling. 

Ben  Jonson. 

They  think  that  whatever  is  called  old  most 
have  the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too 
were  liable  to  mould  and  rottenness. 

Locke. 

Though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  a<i  be 
worth  our  study,  yet  they  exhausted  not  all  its 
iTeasures  :  they  left  a  great  deal  for  the  industry 
and  sagacity  of  after-ages.  I>x:ke. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history  the  modems  have 
veiy  far  surpassed  the  ancients.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, strange  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should 
not  have  carried  the  science  of  government,  or 
any  other  experimental  science,  so  for  as  it  has 
been  carried  in  our  time;  for  the  experimental 
sciences  are  generally  in  a  slate  of  progression. 
They  were  better  understood  in  the  seventeenth 
century  than  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  than  in  the  seventeenth.  But  this 
constant  improvement,  this  natural  gpTJWth  of 
knowledge,  will  not  altogether  account  for  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  modern  writers.  The 
dilTerence  is  a  difference  not  in  degree,  but  of 
kind.  It  is  not  merely  that  new  principles  have 
been  discovered,  but  that  new  faculties  seem  lo 
be  exerted.  It  is  not  that  at  one  time  the  human 
intellect  should  have  made  but  small  progress, 
and  at  another  lime  have  advanced  far ;  but  that 
at  one  time  it  should  have  been  stationary,  and 
at  another  lime  constantly  proceeding.  In  taste 
and  imagination,  in  Ihe  graces  of  style,  in  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  in  the  magnificence  of  public 
works,  the  ancients  were  at  least  our  eijuals 
They  reasoned  as  justly  as  ourselves  on  subject 


made.  All  the  metaphysical  discoveries  of  all 
the  philosophers  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to 
the  northern  invasion  are  not  to  be  compared  in 
importance  with  those  which  have  been  made  in 
England  every  fifty  years  since  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe 
that  the  principles  of  goveromeni,  legislation, 
and  political  economy  were  better  understood 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  Cssar  than  in  ihc  time 
of  Pericles.  In  our  own  country,  the  sound 
doctrines  of  trade  and  jurisprudence  have  been 
within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  dimly 
hinted,  boldly  propounded,  defended,  systema- 
tized, adopted  by  all  reflecting  men  of  all  par- 
ties, quoted  in  legislative  a.<isemblies,  incorpo- 
rated into  laws  and  treaties. 

Lord  Macaulav;  History,  May,  1838. 

Seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience 
and  tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning; 
therefore  we  are  taught  the  languages  of  those 
people  who  have  been  mosi  industrious  after 
wisdom.  MiLTOM. 

But,  after  all,  if  they  have  any  merit,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  some  good  old  authors  whose 
works  I  study,  POPE; 

(M  Pastoral  Pottry. 

These  passages  in  that  book  w 
humble  the  presumption  of  our  ra< 
if  their  pride  were  not  as  great  as  their  ignor- 
ance. Sir  W,  Temple. 

All  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Goths  were 
composed  in  verse,  which  were  called  runes,  or 
viises,  and  from  thence  the  term  of  wise  came. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  former  ages,  in 
their  over-much  gp^tilude,  to  advance  the  first 
authors  of  any  useful  discovery  among  the  num- 
ber of  their  gods.  Bishop  Wilkins, 


Though  sometimes  effected  by  the  immediate 
fiat  of  the  divine  will,  yet  I  think  they  are  most 
ordinarily  done  by  the  ministration  of  angels. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Angels  arespirils  immaterial  and  intellectual, 
the  glorious  inhabitants  of  those  sacred  palaces 
where  there  is  nothing  but  light  and  immortal' 
ity;  no  shadow  of  matter  for  tears,  discontent- 


During  the  long  period  which  elapsed  belweer 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  and  lh< 
fifteenth  after  it,  little  perceptible  progress  wai 


enough  1 
n  sciolist 


The  obedience  of  men  is  lo  imiute  the  obe- 
dience of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on  earth 
are  to  live  unto  God,  as  rational  beings  in 
heaven  live  unto  him.  Law. 

The  supposition  Ihat  angels  assume  bodies 
need  not  startle  us,  since  some  of  the  most  an- 
.  .  most  learned  fathers  seemed  to  believe 

that  they  had  bodiet.  LoCKE. 


;,C00gIC 


Superior  beings  above  ua,  who  enjoy  perfect 
hapanes!,  are  more  steadily  delermined  in  tbeir 
choice  of  good  than  we.  and  yet  they  are  not 
less  happy  or  less  free  than  we.  Locke. 


ANGER. 

There  b  no  other  way  but  to  mediiale  and 
rominate  well  upon  the  effects  of  anger, — how 
it  troubles  man's  life ;  and  the  best  time  to  do 
■his  is  to  look  back  npon  anger  when  (he  lit  is 
thoroaghly  over.  Seneca  saith  well,  "that  an- 
ger is  like  rain,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it 
falls."  The  Scripture  eihorieth.us  ■'  to  possess 
our  souls  in  patience  i"  whosoever  is  out  of  pa- 
tience is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul.  .  .  . 
Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness;  as  it 
appears  well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects 
in  whom  il  reigns, — children,  women,  old  folks, 
sick  folks.  Only  men  roust  beware  that  ihey 
carry  Iheir  anger  rather  with  scam  than  with 
fear ;  so  that  they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above 
tiie  injuiy  than  below  it ;  which  is  a  thing  easily 
done,  if  a  man  will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 
■  .  .  To  contain  anger  from  mischief,  though  it 
lake  hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two  things  whereof 


llemess  of  words,  especially  if  they  lie 
aculeate  and  proper;  for  "  communia  male- 
dicta"  are  nothing  so  much  ;  and  again,  that  in 
anger  a  man  reveal  no  secrets;  for  that  makes 
him  not  fit  for  society:  the  other,  that  you  do 
not  peremptorily  break  tiS  in  any  business  in 
a  fit  of  anger;  but  howsoever  you  show  bitter- 
ness, do  not  act  anything  that  is  not  revocable. 
Loud  Bacon : 
£iiay  L  Vlll.  .■  Of  Anger. 

There  is  no  affectallon  in  passion ;  for  that 
patlcth  a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a  new 
tase  there  custom  leavelh  him. 

Lord  Bacon. 


He  does  anger  too  much  honour  who  calls  it 
madness,  whidi  being  a  distem[ier  of  the  brain, 
and  a  total  absence  of  all  reason,  is  innocent  of 
all  Ihe  ill  effects  it  may  produce,  whereas  anger 
is  an  affected  madness,  compoanded  of  pride  and 
roily,  and  an  intention  to  do  cumoionly  more 
mischief  than  it  can  bring  to  pass. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

Never  do  anything  that  can  denote  an  angry 
tnind;  for,  although  everybody  is  bom  with  a 
"tain  degree  of  passion,  and,  from  untoward 
circumstances,  will  sometimes  feel  its  operation, 
and  be  whnt  they  call  "out  of  humour,"  vet  a 
Hosible  man  or  woman  will  never  allow  it  'lo  be 
diKovered.  Check  and  restrain  it ;  never  make 
wy  determination  until  you  find  it  has  entirely 
■ntaided;  and  always  avoid  saying  anything 
that  yon  may  wish  unsaid. 

Lord  Coluncwood. 


ER.  37 

The  sun  should  not  set  upon  our  anger, 
neither  should  he  rise  upon  our  confidence. 
We  should  freely  foi^ve,  but  foi^et  rarely.  I 
will  not  be  revenged,  and  I  owe  to  my  enemy; 
but  1  will  remember,  and  this  1  owe  (o  myself. 
C.  C.  Colton. 


When  anger  ri 


>,  think  of  the  < 


Confucius. 


Had  I  B  careful  and  pleasant  companion,  that 
should  show  me  my  angry  face  in  a  glass,  I 
should  not  at  all  take  it  ill.  Some  are  wont  to 
have  a  looking-glass  held  to  them  while  they 
wash,  though  to  little  purpose;  but  to  l>ehold  a 
man's  self  so  unnatundly  disguised  and  disor- 
dered, will  conduce  not  a  little  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  anger.  Plutarch. 

To  be  angiy,  is  to  revenge  the  faults  of  others 
upon  ourselves.  PopE. 

If  anger  Is  not  restrained,  it  is  frequently 
more  hurtful  to  us  than  the  injury  that  pro- 
vokes it.  SeMECa. 


Il  might,  have  pleased  in  the  heat  and  hurry 
of  his  rage,  but  must  have  displeased  in  cool, 
sedate  reflection.  SOUTH. 

Anger  is  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea ; 
when  it  is  corrected  with  a  Soft  reply,  as  with  a 
little  strand,  it  retires,  and  leaves  nothing  be- 
hind but  froth  and  shells — no  permanent  mis- 
chief. Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  anger  of  an  enemy  represents  our  faults 
or  admonishes  us  of  our  duly  with  more  hearti- 
ness than  the  kindness  of  a  friend. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Be  careful  to  discountenance  in  children  any- 
thing that  looks  like  rage  and  furious  anger. 
Tillotson. 

To  be  angry  about  trifles  is  mean  and  child- 
ish ;  lo  rage  and  be  furious  is  brutish;  and  to 
maintain  perpetual  wrath  is  akin  to  the  practice 
and  temper  of  devils;  but  lo  prevent  and  sup- 
manly  and  divine.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Adam  Smith,  in  bis  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, seems  lo  consider  as  the  chief  poinl  of 
distinction  between  anger  and  hatred,  the  neces- 
sity to  the  gratification  of  the  former  that  Ihe 
object  of  it  should  not  only  be  punished,  but 
punished  by  means  of  the  offended  person,  and 
on  account  of  the  particular  injury  inflicted. 
Anger  requires  that  the  offender  should  not 
only  be  made  to  grieve  in  his  turn,  but  to  grieve 
for  Ihat  particular  wrong  which  has  been  done 
by  him.  The  natural  gratification  of  this  pas.' 
sion  tends,  of  its  own  accord,  to  produce  all  the 
political  ends  of  punishment :  the  correction  of 
Ihe  criminal,  and  example  to  the  |iublic. 
Wkatelv  ! 
Annot.  en  Bacon's  Essay,   Of  Aug"'- 
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ANGLING.— ANTICIPATION.— ANTIQUITIES. 


Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  .  .  .  defines  anger 
to  be  "  a  desire,  accompanied  by  mental  uneasi- 
ness, of  avenging  one's  self,  or,  as  il  were,  in- 
flicting punishment  for  something  that  appears 
an  unbecoming  slight,  eilhet  in  things  which 
concern  one's  self,  or  some  ai  one's  friends." 
And  he  hence  infers  that,  if  this  be  anger,  il 
must  be  invariably  felt  lowards  some  individual, 
not  against  a  elast  or  desciiplion  of  persons. 
WkaTELV  : 
Anntt.  <m  BaeoH'i  Eaay,  Of  Anger. 


ANGLING. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to 
his  mind,  a  cheerer  of  bis  spirits,  a  diverler  of 
sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  mod- 
erator of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contented ness. 
IZAAK  Walton. 

I  have  known  a  very  good  fisher  angle  dili- 
eently  four  or  six  hours  for  a  river  carp,  and  not 
have  a  bile.  Izaak  Walton. 

He  Ihal  reads  Plutarch  shall  find  that  angling 
was  not  contemptible  in  the  days  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Izaak  Walton. 


ANTICIPATION. 
As   the   memory  refievea  the   mind  i 


id  prevents  any  chi 

'  '  "  ■  passed,  we  have 
id  employ  her  for 
-  ibe  passions  of 


5  of  whi 


c  reach  forward  into 
yax  present  thoughts 
:  remotest  depths  of 


thought  by  idi 
other  faculties  that  agitate 
what  is  to  come.     These 
hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  v 
futurity,  and  bring  up  to 
otijects  that  lie  hid  m  Ihi 
time.  We  suffer  misery  and  enjoy  happi 
before  they  are  in  being;  we  can  set  (he  sun 
and  stars  forward,  or  lose  sight  of  them  by 
wandering  into  those  retired  pnrts  of  eternity, 
when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  be  no  more. 
Addison:  jr/<v(n/or.  No.  471. 

I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  hap- 
piness, nor  feel  the  weight  of  any  misery,  before 
It  actually  arrives.  Addison. 

The  problem  is,  whether  a  man  constantly 
and  strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing  shall 
be,  it  don't  help  any  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the 
thing.  Lord  Bacon. 

We  shall  find  our  enpectaliou  of  the  future  to 
be  a  gift  more  distressful  even  than  the  former. 
To  fear  an  approaching  evil  is  certainty  a  most 
disagreeable  sensation  j  and  in  expecting  an 
approaching  good  we  experience  the  inquietude 
of  wanting  actual  possession. 

Thus,  whichever  way  we  look,  the  prospect 
Is  disagreeable.  Behind,  wc  have  left  pleasures 
we  shall  never  enjoy,  and  therefore  regret;  and 
before,  we  see  pleasures  which  we  languish  to 
possess,  and  are  consequently  uneasy  till  we 
possess  them.  Goldsmith  1 

Cititm  efthe  World,  Utter  XLIV. 


All  fear  is  in  itself  painful ;  and  when  it  con- 
daces  not  to  safety  is  painful  without  use.  Every 
consideration,  therefore,  by  which  groundless 
terrois  may  be  removed,  adds  something  to 
human  happiness.  Il  is  likewise  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that,  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are 
employed  upon  the  future,  they  are  abstracted 
from  the  present,  from  the  only  time  which  we 
can  call  our  own,  and  of  which,  if  we  neglect 
the  apparent  duties,  to  make  provision  against 
visionary  attacks,  we  shall  certainly  counteract 
our  own  purpose ;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes 
his  true  interest  who  thinks  that  he  can  increase 
his  safety  when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  Ho.  39. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure 

is  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.     We 

may  be  sure,  when  the  Romans  lay  under  the 

apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  that  they  would  take  care  to 
bestow  such  of  their  riches  that  way  as  could 
best  bear  the  water.  Addison. 

A  man  that  is  In  Rome  can  scarce  see  an 
object  that  does  not  call  to  mind  a  piece  of  a 
Latin  poet  or  historian.  Addison. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,— 
the  Christian  and  the  Heathen :  the  former, 
though  of  a  fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with 
fable  and  legend  that  one  receives  but  Utile 
satisfaction.  Addisoh. 


The 


antiquaries  are  for  cramping  th«r  sub- 
ject inio  as  narrow  a  space  as  Ihey  can  ;  and  for 
reducing  the  whole  extent  of  a.  science  into  a 
few  general  maxims.  ADDISON. 

Several  supercilious  critics  will  treat  an  author 
with  the  greatest  contempt  if  he  fancies  the  old 
Romans  wore  a  girdle.  AddIson. 

Our  admiration  of  the  antiquities  about 
Naples  and  Rome  does  not  so  much  arise  out 
of  their  greatness  as  uncommonness. 

Addison. 


buildings,  one  cannot  but  fancy  what  miracles 
of  architecture  they  would  have  led  us  had  they 
been  instructed  in  the  right  way. 

Addison. 

As  for  the  observation  of  Machiavel,  traduc- 
ing Gregory  the  Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him 
lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen  antiquities  i  I  do 
not  find  that  those  zeals  last  long ;  as  it  appeared 
in  the  succession  of  Sahinian,  who  did  lerive 
the  former  antiquities.  Lord  Bacon. 

In  matters  of  antiquity,  if  their  originals 
escape  due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  olKcuri- 
ties,  and  such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  into 
a  resolution.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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[An  intiquuy]  U  one  Ihal  has  his  being  in 
Ihij  age,  but  fail  life  and  conveisalion  is  in  ihe 
days  of  old.  He  despise<>  Ihe  present  age  as 
an  innovation,  and  slights  tlie  fulure;  but  has  a 
great  talue  for  that  which  is  past  and  gone, 
like  Ihe  madman  (hat  fell  in  love  with  Cleo- 
patra. All  his  curiosities  take  place  of  one  an- 
other according  to  their  seniorily,  and  he  values 
them  not  by  their  abilities,  but  iheir  standing. 
He  has  a  great  veneration  for  words  that  are 
stricken  in  yeara  and  are  grown  so  age<I  that 
they  have  outlived  their  employments.  .  .  .  He 
Talues  things  wrongfully  upon  Iheir  antiquity, 
fo^euing  that  the  most  modern  are  really  the 
moH  ancient  of  all  things  in  the  world,  like 
those  thai  reckon  their  pounds  before  their  shil- 
lings and  pence,  of  which  they  are  made  up. 
Samuel  Butler;  Characters. 

It  is  with  antiquity  as  with  ancestry  \  nations 
ue  proud  of  the  one,  and  individuals  of  the 
odier.  C.  C.  CoLTON. 

The  ancient  pieces  are  beautiful  because  they 
rcMmble  Ihe  beauties  of  nature;  and  nature 
will  eier  be  beautiful  which  resembles  those 
beauties  of  antiquity.  Drvden. 

Id  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity,  a  great  poet 
taiy  and  ought  to  feign  such  things  as  he  Rnds 
nw  there,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  embellish 
thatsnbject  which  he  treats.  Drvden. 

The  prints  which  we  see  of  antiquities  may 
coDlribule  to  form  our  genius  and  to  give  us 
great  ideas,  DUVDEN. 


Glanvill. 

The  volumes  of  antiquity,  like  medals,  may 
reiywell  serve  to  amuse  the  curious;  but  the 
works  of  Ihe  modertis,  like  the  current  coin  of 
a  liingdom,  are  much  better  for  immediate  use  : 
the  former  are  often  prized  above  their  intrinsic 
nine,  and  kept  with  care ;  the  latter  seldom 
pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  are  often 
sotject  to  the  merciless  hands  of  sweating  critics 
and  clipfring  compilers ;  (he  works  of  antiquity 
*ere  ever  praised,  those  of  the  moderns  read : 
the  treasure*  of  our  ancestors  have  our  esteem, 
ud  we  boast  the  passion :  those  of  contempo- 
nty  genius  engage  out  heart,  although  we  blush 
lo  own  it :  the  visits  we  pay  the  former  resem- 
ble tliaf;e  we  pay  the  great :  the  ceremony  is 
lTanblesonie,and  yet  such  as  we  would  not  choose 
to  forego :  our  acquaintance  with  modem  books 
is  like  sitting  with  a  friend  \  our  pride  is  not 
Catered  in  the  interview,  but  it  gives  more  in- 
tertill satisfaction.  Goldsmith  : 
aii%en  of  thi  World,  Ulter  LXXV. 

CoDsidering  the  casualties  of  wars,  Iransmi- 
grations.  especially  that  of  the  general  flood, 
ihere  mighl  probably  be  an  obliteration  of  all 
those  monuments  of  antiquity  that  ages  prece- 
deil  at  some  time  have  yielded. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 


art  of  exaclness  which 

respectable  antiquary. 


Antiquity,  what  is  it  else  (God  only  cKcepted) 
but  man's  authority  born  some  ages  Iwfore  us? 
Now,  for  the  truth  of  things,  lime  makes  no  al- 
teration; things  are  still  3ie  same  ihey  are,  let 
the  lime  be  past,  present,  or  to  come.  Those 
things  which  we  reverence  for  antitiuity,  what 
were  they  at  their  firsl  birth  ?  Were  they  false  ? 
—time  cannot  make  Ihem  true.  Were  they 
true  ?— time  cannot  make  them  more  true.  The 
circumstance,  therefore,  of  time,  in  respeot  of 
truth  and  error  is  merely  impertinent. 

John  Hales,  the  Ever -Memorable  : 
Of  Inquiry  and  Private  yudgment  in 
.  Religion. 
I(  is  looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  lo 
adhere  to  his  own  opinion  against  thi 
stream  of  antiquity.  * 

He  had   .   .   .   ihi 
would  have  made  hii 

Lord  Macaulay. 
The  dearest  interests   of  parlies   have   fre- 
quently been  staked  on  the  results  of  the  re- 
searches of  antiquaries. 

Lord  Macaulay. 
It  is  considerable  that  some  urns  have  had 
inscriptions  on  ibem  expressing  thai  the  lamps 
were  ouming.  Bishop  Wilkiks. 


ANXIETY. 
This  fear  of  any  future  difficulties  or  misfor- 
tune is  so  natural  to  the  mind,  that  were  a  man's 
sorrows  and  disquietudes  summed  up  at  the  end 
of  his  life,  it  would  generally  be  found  that  he 
had  suffered  more  from  the  apprehension  of 
such  evils  as  never  happened  lo  him,  than  from 
those  evils  which  had  really  befallen  him.  To 
this  we  may  add,  Ihat  among  those  evils  which 
befall  us,  there  are  many  which  have  been  more 
painful  to  us  in  the  prospect  than  by  their  actual 
pressure.  Addison  :  Speeialor,  No.  505. 

Anxiety  is  the  poison  of  human  life.  It  is 
the  parent  of  many  sins,  and  of  more  miseries. 
In  a  world  where  everything  is  doubtful,  where 
you  may  be  disappointed,  and  be  blessed  in  dis- 
appointment.— what  means  this  restless  stir  and 
'  lind?  Can  your  solicitude  alter 
;  or  unravel  Ihe  intricacy  of  humari 
Can  your  curiosity  pierce  through  the 
cloud  which  the  Supreme  lieing  hath  made  im- 
penelmble  10  mortal  eye  ?  To  provide  against 
every  important  danger  'by  ihe  employment  of 
the  most  promi^ng  means  is  the  office  of  wis- 
dom ;  but  at  this  point  wisdom  stops. 

Blair. 


APATHY. 

There  are  some  men  formed  with  feelings  so 
luni,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  awake 
during  the  whole  course  (^  their  lives. 

Bt-llKK. 


Cooglc 
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As  ihe  passions  are  the  springs  of  most  of  our 
actions,  a  stale  of  apathy  has  come  to  signify  a 
tort  of  moral  inertia,  the  absence  of  all  aclivily 
or  energy.  According  to  Ihe  Stoics,  apathy 
meant  the  extinction  of  the  passions  1^  the 
ascendency  of  reason.  Fleming. 

Ill  this  sullen  apathy  neiiher  true  wisdom  noi 
Irae  hopinness  can  be  found,  Hume. 


APOPHTHEGMS. 

Nor  do  apophthegms  only  serve  for 
and  delight,  but  also  for  action  end  civil  use,  as 
being  the  edge  tools  of  speech,  which  cut  and 
penetrate  the  knots  of  business  and  affairs. 

1X>RD  Bacon. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  inquirers  into 
truth  were  wont  to  throw  their  knowledge  into 
aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered,  unmethodical 
sentences.  Lord  Bacon. 

Julius  Ciesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apoph- 
thegms, as  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero.  It 
isapityhisbookislost,  for  I  imagine  they  were 
collected  with  judgment  and  choice. 

Lord  Bacon  ;  Afofhihegms. 

We  may  magnify  the  apophthegms,  or  reputed 
replies  of  wisdom,  whereof  many  are  to  be  seen 
in  Laeilius  and  Lycosthenes. 

Sir  T.  Browne  :  Vulgar  Errors. 

Exclusively  of  the  abstract  sciences,  the 
largest  and  worthiest  portion  of  our  knowledge 
consists  of  aphorisms,  and  the  greatest  and  b^t 
of  men  is  but  an  aphorism.  Colebidck. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world  knows 
that  nothing  is  so  useless  as  a  general  maxim. 
If  it  be  very  moral  ami  very  true,  it  may  serve 
for  a  copy  to  a  charily  boy.  If,  like  those  of 
Rochcfoucault,  it  be  sparkling  and  whimsical, 
it  may  make  an  excellent  motto  for  an  essay. 
Bat  few  indeed  of  the  many  wise  apophthegms 
which  have  l>een  uttered,  from  the  lime  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor  Richard, 
have  prevented  a  single  foolish  action. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 

Machia-uelli,  March,  1827- 
In  a  numeroDS  collection  of  our  Saviour's 
apophthegms  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  ex 
ample  o(  sophistry  or  of  false  sublilty,  or  of  any 
thing  approaching  thereunto.  PaLev. 

The  word  parable  is  sometimes  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  a  lai^e  and  general  sense,  and  appiieil 
to  short,  sententious  sayings,  maxims,  or  aphor- 
isms. Bishop  Fortei;s. 

Il  is  astonishing  the  influence  foolish  apo- 
thegms have  upon  the  mass  of  mankind,  though 
they  are  not  un frequently  fallacies. 


Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
,  .  scattering  short  apothegms  and  lilt 
:  sloriei>, ...  his  son  was,  in  his  infani 


APOSTASY. 

Their  sinshave  the  aggravation  of  being  sins 
gainst  grace,  and  forsaking  and  departing  from 
lod ;  which  respect  makes  the  stale  apostate, 
a  the  most  unexcusable,  so  the  most  despe- 
ately  dangerous,  slate.  Hammond. 


APOTHECARY. 

The  ideal  physician  of  Hippocrates  is,  in  this 
country,  the  apothecary  of  the  present  day.  Ga- 
len says  that  he  had  an  apotheki  in  which  his 
drugs  were  kept,  and  where  bis  medicines  were 
always  made  under  his  own  eye,  or  by  his  hand. 
For  one  moment  we  pause  on  the  word  apo- 
thekt,  whence  apothecary  is  derived.  It  meant 
among  the  Greeks  a  place  where  anything  is 
put  by  and  preserved. — especially,  in  Ihe  first 
instance,  wine.  The  Romans  had  no  wtne- 
cellars,  but  kept  their  wine-jars  upon  upper 
floors,  where  Ihey  believed  ihat  the  contents 
would  ripen  faster.  The  small  floors  were 
called  furoaria,  Ihe  large  ones  apothecie.  The 
apolheca,  being  a  dry,  airy  place,  became,  of 
course,  Ihe  besi  possible  stote-room  for  drugs, 
and  many  apothecas  became  drug-stores,  with 
an  apothecarius  in  charge.  It  is  a  misforlune 
ihen— if  it  be  one— atlached  to  the  ttanie  of 
apothecary  that  it  has  in  it  association  with  Ihe 
shop.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  Podalirius  and 
Machaon,  Cullen  and  William  Hunter  dispensed 
their  own  medicines.  Hottsthotd  Words. 

In  Ihe  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-five,  Coursus  de  Gangeland,  called  an 
apothecary  of  London,  serving  about  Ihe  person 
of  King  Edward  Ihe  Third,  received  a  pension 
of  sixpence  a  day  as  a  reward  for  his  attendance 
on  the  kiug  during  a  serious  illnes.s  which  he 
had  in  Scotland.  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  forty 
marks  a  year  to  John  Soda,  apothecary,  as  a 
medical  attendant  on  the  Princess  Mary,  who 
was  a  delicale,  unheallhy  young  woman;  so  that 
we  ihus  have  the  firsi  indications  of  the  position 
of  an  English  apothecary,  as  one  whose  calling 
for  two  hundred  years  maintained  itself,  and 
continued  to  maintain  ilself  till  a  few  years  afier 
the  establishment  of  Ihe  College  of  Physicians, 
as  that  of  a  man  who  might  be  engaged  even 
by  kinp  in  practice  of  the  healing  art.  But  in 
the  thud  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  establishment  of  ihe  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  both  su^eons  and  apothe- 
caries were  prohibited  the  practising  of  physic. 
In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  it  had  been  settled, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  sui|;ery  was  an  especial 
part  of  physic,  and  any  of  the  company  or  fel- 
lowship of  physicians  were  allowed  lo  engage 
in  it.  Household  IVords. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  talk- 
ing like  an  apothecary  was  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  talking  nonsense;  and  our  early  dramatists 
when  ihey  produced  an  apothecary  on  Ihe  stage 
always  presented  him  as  a  garrulous  and  foolish 
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man.  It  was  in  what  may  be  called  the  middle 
period  of  the  history  of  the  apothecsuy's  calling 
IB  ihis  connlry  that  it  had  thus  fallen  into  grave 
conlempc.  At  lit^t  it  was  honoured,  and  il  1 
now,  at  last,  honoured  sgaiu.  Al  first  )hei 
were  few  of  Ihe  fralernity.  Dr.  Freind  mer 
lions  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  apothecary 
in  all  London.  Now  [August,  1856]  there  are 
in  England  and  Wiles  about  seven  thousand 
genllemen  who,  when  lyros,  took  their  freedom 
out  to  kill  (or  core) 


Ni(liw1 


namely,  at  Ihe  Hall  of  the  Worshipful  Society 
of  Apothecaries  in  Blackfriara.  Of  course  apolh- 
ecuifs  do  not  monopolize  the  license  to  kill,  or 
wc  never  should  have  heard  of  thai  country  in 
which  it  was  a  custom  to  confer  upon  the  public 
eiecuiioncr,  after  he  had  performed  his  office  on 
a  certain  number  of  condemned  people,  the  de- 
Giee  of  doctor  apothecary. 

Household  m>riJi. 


ARGUMENT. 


I  h 


. mes  amused  myself  with  con- 
sidering the  several  methods  of  managing  a 
debate  which  have  obtained  in  the  world. 

The  first  races  of  mankind  used  lo  dispute,  as 
trar  ordinary  people  do  now-a-days,  in  a  kind  of 
*ild  logic,  uncullivaled  by  rules  of  art. 

Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of 
lining.  He  would  ask  his  adversary  question 
upon  question,  (111  he  had  convinced  him  out 
of  his  own  mouth  that  his  ojunions  were  wrong. 
Tliii  way  of  debating  drives  an  enemy  up  into 
>  comer,  seizes  all  the  paises  through  which  he 
can  make  an  escape,  and  forces  him  to  surrender 
U  discretion. 

Arittolle  changed  (his  method  of  attack,  and 
invented  a  great  variety  of  little  weapons,  called 
■yllt^^ms.  As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute 
Jou  agree  to  everything  yout  opponent  advances, 
in  the  Arislotelic  you  are  still  denying  and  con- 
Indicting  some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says. 
Soctiles  conquers  you  by  stratagem,  Aristotle 
triorce.  The  one  takes  the  town  by  sap,  the 
oibei  Eword  in  hand.  Addison  : 

Speelalor,  No.  239. 

Wlien  arguments  press  equally  in  matters  in- 
iiffetent,  the  safest  method  is  to  give  up  ourselves 
•onrither.  Addison. 

Insignificant  cavils  may  be  started  against 
evtrything  that  Is  not  capable  of  malhemalical 
dOBonstraiion.  ADDISON, 

The  terms  are  loose  and  undefined ;  and,  what 
lea  becomes  a  fair  reasoner,  he  puts  wrong  and 
invidious  names  on  everything  to  colour  a  false 
■ay  of  arguing.  Addison. 

Il  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  should 
paid  bis  understanding  from  being  imposed  on 
ojlhe  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the 
books  of  argument.  Locke. 


It  is  good  In  discourse  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  Ihe  present  occasion  with  arguments; 
for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  lire  and  jade  anything 
too  far.  Lord  Bacon. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  comm  en. 
dation  of  wit  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments, 
than  of  judgment  in  discerning  what  is  true. 
Lord  Bacon. 

Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  persunle, 
(o  use  Ihem  all  at  once  weakeneih  them.  For 
It  aigueth  a  neediness  in  every  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, as  if  one  did  not  trust  to  any  of  them,  but 
fled  from  one  to  another.  Lord  Bacon. 

Avoid  disputes  as  much  as  possible.  In  order 
to  appear  easy  and  well-tHcd  in  conversation, 
you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  requires  more 
wit,  as  well  as  more  good  humour,  to  improve 
than  to  contradict  the  notions  of  another:  but 
if  you  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  enter  on  an 
argument,  give  your  reasons  with  the  utmost 
coolness  and  modesty,  (wo  things  which  scarce 
ever  fail  of  making  an  impression  on  the  hear- 
ers. Besides,  if  you  are  neither  dogmatical, 
nor  show  either  by  your  actions  or  words  thai 
you  are  full  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heart- 
ily rejoice  at  your  victory.  Nay,  should  you  be 
pinched  in  your  argument,  you  may  make  your 
retreat  with  a  very  good  grace.  You  were  never 
positive,  and  are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed. 
This  has  made  some  approve  the  Socralic  way 
of  reasoning,  where,  while  you  scarce  affirm 
anything,  you  can  hardly  be  caught  In  an  ab- 
surdity;  and  though  possibly  you  are  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  over  another  to  your  opinion,  which 
is  firmly  fined,  you  seem  only  to  desire  Informa- 
tion from  him,  BUDGELL: 

Spictalar,-^<,.  197. 

Lastly,  if  you  propose  to  yourself  the  true  end 
of  argument,  which  is  information,  it  may  be  a 
seasonable  check  to  your  passion;  for  if  you 
search  purely  after  truth,  it  will  be  almost  Indif. 
ferent  to  you  where  you  find  it,  I  cannot  in 
(his  place  omit  an  observation  which  I  have 
often  made,  namely.  That  nothing  procures  a 
man  more  esteem  and  less  envy  from  the  whole 
company,  than  if  he  chooses  the  part  of  moder- 
ator, without  engaging  directly  on  either  side  in 
a  dispute.  Budgell: 

Sfee/ator,  No.  197. 

Passionate  expressions  and  vehement  asser- 
tions are  no  arguments,  unless  it  be  of  the 
weakness  of  Ihe  cause  that  is  defended  by  them, 
or  of  the  man  that  defends  it. 

Chilling  WORTH. 

He  could  not  debate  anything  without  some 
commotion,  even  when  the  argument  was  nol 
of  moment.  Earl  of  Ci.akeni>on. 

When  you  have  irothing  to  soy,  say  nothing; 
a  weak  defence  strengthens  your  opponent,  and 
silence  is  less  injurious  (han  a  weak  reply. 

Colton  !  Lacan. 
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of  combat,  so  intellectual  acumen  haa  been  dis- 
played to  the  most  advantage  and  to  the  mo^l 
effect  in  the  contesls  of  argument.  The  mind 
of  a  conlroveriialist,  warmed  and  agitated,  is 
turned  to  all  quarlera,  and  leaves  none  of  its 
resources  unemployed  in  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments, tries  every  weapon,  and  explorc<i  the 
hidden  recesses  of  a  subject  with  an  intense 
vigilance,  and  an  ardour  which  it  U  next  to  im- 
possible in  a  calmer  state  of  mind  to  command. 
ROBEBT  Hall: 
Preface  to  Hail's  Hilp  to  ZienU  TravtiUn. 

A  metaphysical  argument  might  hav«  been 
printed  from  the  mouth  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
unaltered  and  complete.  That  Rirangement  of 
the  parts  of  an  abstruse  subject  which  to  others 
would  be  a  laborious  art  was  to  him  a  natuml 
suggestion  and  pleasurable  exercise.  In  no  in- 
stance have  I  seen  an  equal  power  of  distrib- 
uting melhodically  a  long  train  of  argumenl, 
adhering  to  his  scheme,  and  completing  it  in  all 
its  parts.  SiK  Hehbv  Holland  : 

MaekiHiesk's  Life. 

They  that  are  more  fervent  to  dispute  be  not 
alwaya  the  most  able  to  determine. 

Hooker. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow 
them  with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them 
just  and  reasonable  causes  of  those  things  which, 
for  want  of  due  consideration  heretofore,  ihey 
misconceived.  Hooker. 

Asfor  probabilities,  what  thing  was  there  ever 
Ke(  down  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason  but 
some  p]obable  show  against  it  might  be  made  ? 

HOOKEK. 

The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and 
being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them,  passes 
for  a  great  part  of  learning;  but  it  is  learning 
distinct  from  knowledge.  Locke. 

Id  arguing,  the  opponent  uses  comprehensive 
and  equivocal  terms,  to  involve  his  adversary  in 
the  doubtfulness  of  his  expression,  and  there- 
fore the  answer  un  his  side  makes  it  his  play  to 
distinguish  as  much  as  he  can.  LoCKE. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one 
without  setting  down  strict  boundaries. 

It  carries  loo  great  an  imputation  of  igno- 
rance, or  folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former 
tenets  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument  which 
cannot  immediately  be  answered.         Locke. 

Men  of  fair  minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the 
overweening  of  self- flattery,  are  frequently  guilty 
of  il;  and  in  many  cases  one  with  amaiemenl 
hears  the  arguings,  and  is  astonished  at  the 
otelinacy,  of  a  worthy  roan  who  yields  not  to 
the  evidence  of  reason.  Locke, 

The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  es- 
pecially frivolous  ones,  is  not  only  lost  labour, 
but  cumbeis  the  memory  to  no  purpose. 

Locke. 


Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one 

side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  refuse  tho&e 
which  favour  the  other,  is  so  far  from  giving 
truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it. 

An  ill  argument  introduced  with  deference 
will  procure  more  credit  than  the  profoandest 
science  with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  man- 
Bgement.  LocRK. 

The  fair  way  of  conducting  a  dispute  is  to 
exhibit,  one  by  one,  the  arguments  of  yonr 
opponent,  and,  with  each  ailment,  the  precise 
and  specific  answer  you  ore  able  to  make  to  it. 

He  cannot  consider  the  strength,  poise  the 
weight,  and  discern  the  evidence  of  the  clearest 
argumentations  where  they  would  conclude 
against  bis  desires.  South. 

If  your  arguments  be  rational,  offer  them  in 
as  moving  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit;  but  beware  of  letting  the 
pathetic  part  swallow  up  the  rational. 

Swift. 

The  skilful  disputant  well  knows  that  he 
never  has  bis  enemy  a(  more  advantage  than 
when,  by  allowing  tne  premises,  he  shows  him 
arguing  wrong  from  his  own  principles. 

Warbubton, 

While  we  are  arguing  with  others,  in  order 
to  convince  them,  how  graceful  a  thing  is  it, 
when  we  have  the  power  of  the  argument  on 
our  own  side,  to  keep  ourselves  from  insult  and 
triumph  !  how  engaging  a  behaviour  toward  our 
opponent,  when  we  seem  to  part  as  though  we 
were  equal  in  the  debate,  while  it  is  evident  lo 
alt  the  company  that  the  truth  lies  wholly  on 

Vet  I  will  ovrn  there  ate  seasons  when  the 
obstinate  and  (he  assuming  disputant  should  be 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  an  argument  by  display- 
ing it  in  its  victorious  and  triumphant  colours. 
But  this  is  seldom  to  be  practised  so  as  lo  insult 
the  opposite  party,  except  in  cases  where  they 
have  shown  a  haughty  and  insufferable  inso- 
lence. Some  persons  perhaps  can  hardly  he 
taught  humility  without  being  severely  humbled; 
and  yet  where  there  is  need  of  this  chastisement 
I  had  rather  any  other  hand  should  be  em- 
ployed in  il  than  mine. 

Dr.  I.  Watts:  Christian  Morality. 

Academical  disputation  gives  vigotir  and 
briskness  to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  re- 
lieves the  languor  of  private  study  and  medita- 
tion. Dr.  I,  Watts. 

By  putting  every  argument,  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  into  the  trance,  we  must  form  * 
judgment  which  side  preponderates. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 
We  should  dwell  upon  the  arguments,  and 
impress   the  motives  of  persuasion    upon  our 
own  hearts,  till  we  feel  the  force  of  them. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 
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I^  D«  the  proof  of  any  posUion  depend  on 
the  positions  Uiat  follow,  but  always  on  those 
whidi  precede.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A  disputant,  wheu  he  linds  (hat  his  adversary 
is  too  bird  for  bira,  with  slyness  tums  the  dii- 
coane,  'T)r,  I.  Watts. 


If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  lo  hi$ 
side,  let  him  show  the  force  of  his  ai^ument, 
withoui  too  importunate  and  petulant  demands 
of  an  answer.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

There  are  persons  whom  to  attempt  to  con- 
vince by  eiren  the  strongest  reasons,  and  most 
cogent  arguments,  is  like  King  Leajr  pulling  a 
Ittter  before  a  man  without  eyes,  and 
"Mark  but  the  penning  of  it!"  to  wl 
ansKcis,  "Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  nui 
s«  one."  But  it  may  be  well  worth  while 
umetimes  to  write  to  such  a  peison  much  that 
i5  not  likely  to  influence  him  at  all,  if  you  have 
u  opportunity  of  showing  it  to  others,  as  a  proof 
llm  he  iri^i/  to  have  been  convinced  by  it. 
Whatelt  : 

Anjut.  on  Bateiit  Essay,  Of  Negeliating. 


ARISTOCRACY. 

Yon,  if  you  aie  what  yoa  ought  to  be,  are  in 
m;  eft  the  great  oaks  that  shade  a  country,  and 
perpetuate  yonr  benefits  from  generation  to 
geiicnlton.  The  immediate  power  of  a  Duke 
oT  Richmond,  or  a  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  is 
not  u  much  of  moment ;  but  if  (heir  conduct 
and  example  hand  down  their  principles  lo  their 
•occcsors,  then  their  houses  become  the  public 
repoiiiories  and  offices  of  record  for  the  consti- 
ifflion;  not  like  the  Tower,  or  Roll-Chapel, 
■W  il  is  searched  for,  and  sometimes  in  vnin. 


lOToatn  jarchmenis  under  dripping  and  perish- 
iof  vills,  but  in  full  vigour,  and  acting  with 
"ilil  energy  and  power,  in  the  character  of  the 
Indiimmen  and  natural  interests  of  the  coun- 
•T.  Bi/rke  ! 

Ta  lie  l}iilu  of  Sichmead,  Nov.  17,  1772. 

Tnrholent,  discontented  men  of  quality,  in 
P^pwtion  as  they  are  pufled  up  with  personal 
{"ioe  ind  arrogance,  generally  despise  their 
™n  order.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  tbey 
pccner  of  a  selfish  and  mischievous  ambition 
'.»  profligate  disregard  of  a  dignity  which  they 
IJrtskt  with  others.  BURKE : 

njCwisBi  on  tkt  Revatutian  in  Frame,  1 790. 

.Wlien  men  of  rank  sacrifice  all  ideas  of  dig- 
WTto  in  ambition  without  a  distinct  object,  and 
■wl"  ■ilh  low  instruments  and  for  low  ends, 
Ij^jlioie  composition  becomes  low  and  base, 
^^i  not  something  like  this  now  appear  in 
'""«'  Burke  ; 

H'JIitliom  OH  the  Revolution  in  France. 


Neither  you,  nor  I,  nor  any  fair  man,  can 
believe  that  a  whole  nation  is  tree  from  honour 
and  real  principle;  or  that  if  these  things  exist 
in  it,  they  are  not  lo  be  found  in  the  men  the 
best  bom,  and  the  best  bred,  and  in  those  pos- 
sessed of  rank  which  raises  them  in  their  own 
m,  and  in  the  esteem  of  others,  and  pos- 
sessed of  hereditary  settlement  in  the  same 
place,  which  secures,  with  an  hereditary  wealth, 
an  hereditary  inspection.  That  these  should  be 
all  scoimdrels,  and  that  (Fie  virtue,  honour,  and 
public  spirit  of  a  nation  should  be  only  found 
in  its  attorneys,  petti ft^^ers,  stewards  of  manors, 
discarded  olhceis  of  police,  shop-boys,  clerks 
of  counting-houses,  and  rustics  from  the  plough, 
is  a  paradox,  not  of  false  ingenuity,  but  of  envy 
and  malignity.  Il  is  an  error,  not  of  the  head, 
but  of  the  heart.  Bdrke  : 

To  W.  mddill,  Jan.  31,  1792. 

I  love  nobitity.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say 
so  if  I  did  not  know  what  it  is  that  I  love.  He 
alone  is  noble  that  is  so  reputed  by  those  who, 
by  being  free,  are  capable  of  forming  an  opin- 
ion. Such  a  people  are  alone  competent  to 
bestow  a  due  estimation  upon  rank  and  titles. 
He  is  noble  who  has  a  pnority  amongst  free- 
men ;  not  he  who  has  a  sort  of  wild  liberty 
among  slaves.  BliRKE: 

To  Ike  King  of  Poland,  probably  March,  179a. 

Amongst  the  masses — even  in  revolutions — 
aristocracy  must  ever  exist;  destroy  it  in  no- 
bility, and  it  becomes  centred  in  the  rich  and 
powerful  House  of  the  Commons.  Pull  them 
down,  and  il  still  survives  in  the  master  and 
foreman  of  the  workshop.  GinzOT. 


ARISTOTLE. 

The  celebrity  of  the  great  classical  writers  is 
confined  within  no  limits  except  those  which 
separate  civilized  from  savage  man.  Their 
works  are  the  common  property  of  every  pol- 
ished nation;  they  have  furnished  subjects  for 
the  painter,  and  models  for  the  poet.  In  the 
minds  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  Eu- 
rope, their  names  are  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  endearing  recollections  of  childhood, 
— the  old  school-room, — the  dog-eared  gram- 
mar,— the  first  prize, — the  tears  so  often  shed 
and  so  quickly  dried.  So  great  is  the  veneration 
with  which  they  are  regarded,  that  even  the 
editors  and  commentators  who  perform  the  low- 
est menial  offices  to  their  memory  are  consid- 
ered, like  the  equerries  and  chamberlains  of 
sovereign  princes,  as  entitled  to  a  high  rank  in 
the  tahle  of  literary  precedence.  It  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  singular  that  their  productions  should 
so  rarely  have  been  examined  on  just  and  )^!to- 
sophical  principles  of  criticism. 

The  ancient  writers  themselves  afford  us  but 
little  assistance.  When  they  particulariie.  tbey 
are  commonly  trivial:  when  they  would  general- 
ize, they  become  indistinct.  An  exception  must, 
indeed,  be  made  in  favour  of  Aristotle.    Both 


ARISTO  TLE — ARMIES. 


in  analysis  and  in  combtnallon,  that  great  man 
was  without  a  rival.  No  philosopher  has  ever 
possessed,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  (aient  either 
of  separating  established  syslems  into  their  pri- 
maiy  elements,  ot  of  connecting  detached  phe- 
nomena in  harmonious  systems.  He  was  the 
great  fashioner  of  the  intellectual  chaos ;  he 
changed  its  darkness  into  light,  and  its  discord 
into  order.  He  brought  to  literaiy  researches 
the  same  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which 
both  physical  and  metaphysical  science  are  so 
greatly  indebted.  His  fundamental  principles 
of  criticism  are  excellent.  To  cite  only  a  single 
instance: — (he  doctrine  which  he  estahlished, 
thai  poetry  is  an  imitative  art.  when  justly  under- 
stood, is  to  the  critic  what  the  compass  is  to  the 
navigator.  With  it  he  may  venture  upon  the 
most  extensive  excursions.  Without  it  he  roust 
creep  cautiously  along  the  coast,  or  lose  himseir 
in  a  trackless  expanse,  and  trust,  at  best,  lo  the 
guidance  of  an  occasional  star.  It  is  a  discov- 
eiy  which  changes  a  caprice  into  a  science. 

The  general  propositions  of  Aristotle  are  val- 
uable. But  the  merit  of  the  superstructure  bears 
no  proportion  lo  that  of  the  foundation.  This 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  (he 
philosopher,  who,  (hough  qualified  lo  do  all  (hat 
could  b*  done  by  the  Vesolving  and  combining 
powers  of  (he  understanding,  seems  not  to  have 
possessed  much  of  sensibility  or  imagination. 
Paitly,  also,  it  may  be  attributed  lo  the  deficiency 
of  materials.  The  great  works  or  genius  which 
then  existed  were  not  either  sufficiently  numer. 
ous  or  sufHciently  varied  to  enable  any  man  to 
form  B  perfect  code  of  ljtera(ure.  To  require 
that  a  critic  should  conceive  classes  of  compo- 
sition which  bad  never  existed,  and  then  inves- 
tigate (heir  principles,  would  be  as  unreo-ionable 
as  the  demand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  ex- 
pected his  magicians  firel  lo  tell  him  his  dream 
and  then  to  interprel  it. 

Wi(h  all  his  deficiencies,  Aristotle  was  the 
most  enlightened  and  profound  critic  of  an- 
tiquity. Dionysius  was  far  from  possessing  the 
same  exquisite  subtilty,  or  (he  same  vast  compre- 
hension. But  he  had  access  to  a  much  greater 
number  of  specimens;  and  he  had  de vol ed  him- 
self, as  i(  appears,  more  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  elegant  literature.  His  peculiar  judgments 
ore  of  more  value  than  his  general  principles. 
He  is  only  the  historian  of  literature.  Aristotle 
is  its  philosopher.        Lord  Macaulay: 

0«  the  Alhenian  Orators,  Aug.  1814. 


ARMIES. 

Number  itself  imporieth  not  much  in  armieS; 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage;  for,  a; 
Viigil  says,  it  never  (roubles  a  wolf  how  many 
the  ^eep  be.  Lord  Bacom. 

If  a  state  run  most  lo  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  (hat  the  husbandmen  be  but  as  iheii 
work-folks  and  labourers,  you  may  have  a  good 
cavaliy,  but  never  good  stable  foot. 

Lord  Bacon. 


When  war  becomes  the  trade  of  a  separate 
class,  the  least  dangerous  course  left  to  a.  goT- 
emmenl  is  lo  form  that  class  into  a  standing 
army.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  men  can  pass 
Iheir  lives  in  the  service  of  one  state,  wilhout 
feeling  some  interest  in  ils  greatness.  Its  vic- 
tories are  (heir  victories.  I(s  defeats  are  their 
defeats.  The  contract  loses  something  of  its 
mercantile  character.  The  services  of  the  sol- 
dier are  considered  as  the  effects  of  patriotic 
zeal,  his  pay  as  the  tribute  of  national  gratitude. 
To  betray  the  power  which  employs  him,  lo  be 
even  remiss  in  its  service,  are  in  his  eyes  the 
roost  atrocious  and  d^rading  of  crimen. 

When  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy 
began  (0  use  hired  (roops,  their  wisest  course 
would  have  been  to  form  separate  roililaiy  estab- 
lishments. Unha[^1y,  this  was  not  done.  The 
mercenary  warriors  of  the  Peninsula,  instead  of 
being  attached  to  ihe  service  of  different  powers, 
were  regarded  as  the  common  properly  of  all. 
The  connection  between  the  state  and  its  defend- 
ers was  reduced  lo  the  most  simple  and  naked 
traffic.  The  adventurer  brought  bis  horse,  his 
weapons,  his  strength,  and  his  experience,  into 
the  market.  Whether  (he  King  of  Naples  or 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Pope,  or  (he  Signoty 
of  Florence,  s(ruclt  the  bargain,  was  lo  him  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference.  He  was  for  the  , 
highest  wages  and  [lie  longest  (erm.  Whicn  Ihe 
campaign  for  which  he  had  contracted  was  fin- 
ished, there  was  neither  law  nor  punctilio  lo 
prevent  him  from  instantly  turning  his  arms 
against  his  late  masters.  The  soldier  was  alto- 
gether diqoined  from  the  citizen  and  Ihe  sut^ect. 

The  natural  consequences  followed.  Left  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  neither  loved  those 
whom  they  defended,  nor  hated  those  whom  they 
opposed,  who  were  often  bound  by  stronger  ties 
to  the  army  against  which  (hey  fought  than  to 
the  stale  which  they  served,  who  lost  by  the 
termination  of  the  conflict,  and  gained  by  its 
prolongation,  war  completely  changed  its  char- 
acter. Eveiy  man  came  into  the  field  of  battle 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  that,  in  a  few 
days,  he  might  be  taking  the  pay  of  Ihe  power 
against  which  he  was  then  employed,  and  fight- 
ing by  the  &ide  of  his  enemies  against  his  asso- 
ciales.  The  strongest  interests  and  the  strongest 
feelings  concurred  to  mitigate  (he  hostili(y  of 
those  who  had  lately  been  brethren  in  arms,  and 
who  migh(  soon  be  bre(hren  in  arms  once  more. 
Their  common  profession  was  a  bond  of  union 
no(  (o  be  forgotten  even  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  contending  parties. 
Hence  it  was  thai  operalions,  languid  and  inde- 
cisive beyond  any  recorded  in  history,  marches 
and  counter- marches,  pillaging  expeditions  and 
blockades,  bloodless  capitulations  and  equally 
bloodless  combats,  make  up  the  military  history 
of  Italy  during  (he  course  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. Mighty  armies  light  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. A  great  victory  is  won.  Thousands  of 
prisoners  are  taken;  and  hardly  a  life  is  lost. 
A  pitched  battle  seems  lo  have  been  really  lesf 
dangerous  (han  an  ordinary  civil  tumult.  Cour- 
age was  now  no  longer  necessary  even  to  Ihe 
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militarr  character.     Men   gr«w  old  in  cs 
■nd  acqoired  the  highest  renown  by  their  sfar- 
likc  ichinetnents,  without  being  once  required 
to  face  serious  danger. 

Loud  Macaufay  ; 
MaihiaviUi,  March,  iSi?, 


ARROGANCE. 

r.ife  is,  in  Tact,  a  system  of  relations  rather 
ihan  a  posiiive  and  independent  existence ;  and 
he  who  woald  be  happy  himself,  and  make 
olhere  happy,  must  carefully  preserve  these  tela- 
tinnt.  He  cannot  stand  apart  in  surly  and 
hai^hty  egotism ;  let  him  learn  that  he  is  as 
much  dependent  on  others  as  others  are  on  him. 
A  lav  of  action  and  reaction  prevails,  from 
*hich  he  can  be  no  more  exempt  than  his  more 
modest  fellow-men  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  arro- 
gance, in  whatever  sphere  of  the  intellectual  or 
moral  development  it  may  obtain,  will,  nay 
mnM,  meet  its  appropriate  punishment  The 
lairs  of  nature,  and  the  demonstrations  of  math- 
ematici,  are  not  more  certain  than  those  of  our 
spttitaal  life,  whether  manifested  in  the  individ- 
na!  or  in  society.  Household  Words. 

Bnl  this  evil  of  isolation  belongs  not  exclu- 
lively  [0  the  one  transcendent  genius,  or  to  the 
fivnured  few  who  have  gained  the  highest  emi. 
nenca  nf  thought  or  labour.  Those  who  have 
advanced  only  a  little  way  beyond  their  acquainl- 
uirr  in  literary,  artistic,  or  scienliRc    ' 


they  really  are.  They  claim  piirileges  to  which 
they  Save  but  a  very  slender  title,  if  any,  and 
become  bnastful,  presumptuous,  and  overbearing. 
Ala^!  in  the  crudity  of  their  knowledge,  they 
an-  unaware  of  the  lamentable  extent  of  their 
Ignorance,  as  also  of  the  fatal  boundary  which 
oecessarily  limits  the  information  of  the  most 
tcuned  and  the  most  knowing.  They  have  not 
lieen  taught  vith  how  much  truth  Socrates 
made  the  celebrated  al?irmation  that  '■  All  he 
knew  was  that  he  knew  nothing." 

Housfhold  Words. 


ART. 

There  is  a  great  affinity  between  designing 
ud  poetry ;  for  the  Latin  poets,  and  [he  design- 
en  of  the  Roman  medals,  lived  very  near  one 
■iiDlher,  and  were  bred  up  to  the  same  relish 
for  wit  and  fancy.  Addison. 

hiry  have  arrived  at  great  perfection ;  and  no 
voQiIer,  since  every  age  has  a  kind  of  universal 
{tnios,  which  inclines  those  that  live  in  it  to 
ulicular  studies;  the  work  then,  being 
in  by  many  hands,  must  go  forward. 
Drydkn. 


Kate  panici 
parted  on  b; 


The  study  of  art  possesses  this  great  and  pe- 
culiar charm,  that  it  is  absolutely  unconnected 
with  the  siru^les  and  contests  of  ordinary  life 
By  private  interests,  by  political  questions,  men 
are  deeply  divided  and  set  at  variance;  but 
beyond  and  above  all  such  party  strifes  they  are 
attracted  and  united  by  a  taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  art.  It  is  a  lasle  at  once  engrossing  and  un- 
selfish, which  may  be  indulged  without  effort, 
and  yet  has  the  power  of  exciting  the  deepest 
emotions, — a  taste  able  to  exercise  and  to  grat- 
ify both  the  nobler  and  softer  parts  of  our  na- 
ture,— the  imaginalion  and  the  judgment,  love 
of  emotion  and  power  of  reflection,  the  enthu- 
siasm and  the  critical  faculty,  the  senses  and 
the  reason.  GuizoT. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is 
from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  convenience 
to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to  nicely. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  enemy  of  art  is  the  enemy  of  nature. 
Art  is  nothing  but  the  highest  sagacity  and  ex- 
ertion of  human  nature  ;  and  what  nature  will 
he  honour  who  honours  not  the  human  ? 

Lavater. 

In  no  circumstance  whatever  can  man  be 
comfortable  without  art.  The  butterfly  is  inde- 
pendent of  art,  though  it  is  only  in  sunshine 
that  it  can  be  happy.     The  beasts  of  the  field 


of  human  art,  without  his  shoes,  without  his 
clothes,  without  his  dog  and  his  gun,  without 
an  inn  or  a  cottage  to  shelter  him  by  night. 
Nature  is  worse  to  him  than  a  ste]imother, — he 
cannot  love  her;  she  is  a  desolate  and  howling 
wilderness.  He  is  not  a  child  of  nature  like  a 
hare.  She  does  not  provide  him  a  banquet  and 
a  bed  upon  every  little  knoll,  every  green  spot 
of  earth.  She  persecutes  him  to  deaSi  if  be  do 
not  return  to  that  sphere  of  art  to  which  be  be- 
longs, and  out  uf  which  she  will  show  him  no 
mer^:y,  but  be  unto  him  a  demon  of  despair  and 
a  hopeless  perdition.  Ruskin. 

The  power,  whether  of  painter  or  poet,  to 
describe  rightly  what  he  calls  an  ideal  thing, 
depends  upon  its  being  to  him  not  an  ideal  but 
a  real  thing.  No  man  ever  did  or  ever  will 
work  well,  but  either  from  actual  sight,  or  sight 
of  faith.  RiTSKlN. 

Necessity  and  common  sense  produced  all 
e  common  arts,  which  the  plain   folks  who 
practised  them  were  not  idle  enough  to  record. 
Horace  Walpole. 

...e  object  of  science  is  knowledge;  the 
objects  of  art  are  works.  In  art,  truth  is  the 
means  to  an  end ;  in  science,  it  is  the  only  cud. 
Hence  the  piaciical  arts  are  not  to  be  classed 
^g  the  sciences.  Whkwell. 
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ASSOCIATION.— ASTROLOGY.— ASTRONOMY. 


ASSOCIATION. 

Yes,  Man  is  (he  slave  of  assocEation;  and  if 
Iherc  ever  once  has  enisled  an  argumenlum  ad 
hnminem  for  or  against  a  thing  or  a  person,  it  is 
more  than  probable  thai,  in  enact  accordance  lo 
the  petsonal  argument,  we  shall  love  or  hate 
ihatthingor  person  forever  after.  An  infantine 
surTeil  of  oyslera  may  so  eitlend  its  influence 
over  a  whole  life  as  to  make  us  forever  regard 
with  aversion  Ihat  admirable  mollusc;  a  whip- 
ping al  school,  while  we  were  learning  Greek 
or  English  history,  may,  according  lo  the  penod 
it  was  inAlcled  in,  impart  to  us  doubts  of  the 
juslice  of  Aristides,  or  absolute  nausea  respect' 
ing  the  patriotic  virtae  of  Hampden.  On  the 
other  hand,  il  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
eulogists  of  Saint  Dunslan,  of  Bloody  Queen 
Maiy,  and  other  execrated  notabilities,  may  not 
have  had  holidays  and  sugar^plums,  or  a  plum- 
cake  from  home,  jujt  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  successfully  getting  over  the  Dunstan  or 
Mary  period.  Houtiheld  Words. 


ASTROLOGY. 

This  considered  together  with  astrict  account 
and  critical  eiamen  of  reason,  will  also  distract 
the  witty  determinations  of  aitrolc^. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

He  strictly  adviselh  not  to  begin  to  sow  be- 
fore the  setting  of  the  stars;  which,  notwith- 
standing, without  injury  to  agriculture  cannot 
be  observed  in  England. 

Sir  T.  BROWNE!  Vulgar  Erron. 

Towards  ihe  Inlter  end  of  this  month,  Sep- 
tember, Charles  will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect 
health,  according  lo  his  nativity,  which,  casting 
it  myself,  I  am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hith- 
erto have  happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time 
that  I  predicted  them.         John  Dhvden  ; 

To  his  Sons,  Sept.  3,  1697. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much 
of  the  satire  [in  Hudihras]  is  directed  was  not 
more  the  folly  of  Puritans  than  of  others.  It 
had  in  that  lime  a  very  extensive  dominion. 
Its  predictions  raised  hopes  and  fears  in  minds 
which  ought  to  have  rejected  it  with  contempt. 
In  haiarrlous  undertakings  care  was  taken  to 
begin  under  the  influence  of  a  propitious  planet; 
and  when  ihe  king  was  prisoner  in  Cansbrook 
Castle,  an  astro1i>ger  was  consulled  what  hour 
would  be  found  most  favourable  10  an  escape. 
Db.  S.  Johnson  :  Life  of  Butler. 

tell  tf"" 


Do  not  Christians  and  Heathens,  J[ew!  and 
Gentiles,  poets  and  philosophers,  unite  in  allow- 
ing the  starry  influences? 

Sir  Walter  Scott, 


Their  skill  in  astronomy  dwindled  into  that 
which,  by  a  great  catacbresis,  is  called  judicial 
astrology.  Still  ingflbbt. 

Astrological  prayers  seem  lo  me  to  be  built 
on  as  good  reason  as  the  predictions. 

Stillincpleet. 

Astrologers  with  an  old  paltry  canl,  and  a  few 
pot-hooks  for  planets,  to  amuse  the  vul^r,  hare 
too  long  been  suflered  to  abuse  the  world. 

I  know  the  learned  think  of  the  art  of  as- 
trology that  the  stars  do  not  force  the  actions  or 
wills  of  men.  Swift. 

A  wise  man  shall  overrule  his  stars,  and  have 
a  greater  influence  upon  his  own  content  than 
all  the  constellations  and  planets  of  the  Brma- 
ment.  Jeremy  Taylor; 

Rule  of  Holy  Living. 

Whenever  the  word  influence  occurs  in  our 
English  poelry,  down  to  comparatively  a  modem 
date,  there  is  always  more  or  less  remote  allu- 
sion to  Ihe  skyey  or  planelary  influences  sup- 
posed to  be  exercised  by  the  heavenly  bodies 
upon  men.  R.  C.  Trbhch. 

We  speak  of  a  person  as /m/ta/,  or  latumime, 
or  meroiriat.  ymiial,  as  being  bora  under  the 
planet  Jupiler  or  Jovf,  which  was  the  joyful- 
lest  star  and  the  happiest  augury  of  all.  A 
gloomy  person  was  said  to  be  latumine,  as  be- 
ing born  under  the  planet  Saturn,  who  was  cod- 
sidered  lo  make  those  that  owned  his  influence, 
and  were  liora  when  he  was  in  the  ascendant, 
grave  and  stem  as  himself.  Another  we  call 
mermria!,  that  is  light -hearted,  as  those  bom 
under  the  planet  Mercury  were  accounted  to  be. 
R.  C,  Trbnch. 


ASTRONOMY. 

When  a  man  spends  his  life  among  the  stars 

and  planets,  or  lays  out  a  twelvemonth  on  the 

spots  of  the  sun,  however  noble  his  speculations 

may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  burlesque. 

Addison. 

Let  us  pass  to  astronomy.  This  wa.s  one  of 
the  sciences  which  Plato  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  learn,  but  for  reasons  far  removed  from  com- 
mon habits  of  thinking.  "  Shall  we  set  down 
astronomy,"  says  Socrates,  "  among  the  subjects 
of  study?"  [Plato's  Republic,  Book  Vir.]  "1 
think  so,"  answers  his  young  friend  Glaucon: 
"  to  know  something  about  the  senwns,  the 
months,  and  the  years  is  of  use  for  military  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  ^riculture  and  navigation." 
■'  It  amuses  me,"  says  Socrates,  "  lo  see  hoir 
afraid  you  are  lest  the  common  herd  of  men 
should  accuse  you  of  recommending  useless 
studies."  He  then  proceeds,  in  that  pure  and 
magnificent  diction  which,  as  l3icero  said,  Jd- 
piter  would  use  if  Jupiter  spoke  Greek,  10  ei- 
plain  that  the  use  of  astronomy  is  not  10  add  ta 
the  vulgar  comforts  of  life,  but  to  assist  in  raising 


ASTRONOMY.— A  THEISM. 


the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  things  which 
ire  lo  be  perceived  by  ihe  pure  intellect  alone. 
Tlie  Itnowledge  of  the  nclual  motions  of  Ihe 
beavenljf  bodies  Socrates  consiiders  bs  of  little 
Talne.  The  nppenrances  which  make  the  sky 
besuliful  t(  night  arc,  he  tells  us,  like  the  figures 
vhich  a  geamelrician  draws  on  the  sand,  mere 
dimples,  mere  helps  to  feeble  minds.  We 
mn^  get  beyond  them  ;  we  must  neglect  them ; 
we  iDDSl  attain  to  an  astronomy  which  is  as  in- 
dependent »f  the  actual  stars  as  geometrical 
imlh  is  independent  of  the  lines  of  an  ill-drawn 
diagram.  This  is,  we  imagine,  very  nearly,  if 
not  exactly,  the  astronomy  which  Bacon  com- 
pared to  the  oi  of  Prometheus  [De  Atigmentis, 
Lib.  3, cap.  4],  a  sleek,  well-shaped  hide,  stuffed 
with  mbblsh,  goodly  to  look  at.  but  containing 
nothing  to  eat.  He  complained  that  astronomy 
had,  to  its  great  injury,  been  separated  from 
naiDral  philosophy,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the 
noblest  provinces,  and  annexed  to  the  domain 
oF  itiathemBtics,  The  world  stood  in  need,  he 
Slid,  of  a  very  different  astronomy,  of  a.  living 
a.sttDnocn]r  [Astronomia  viva],  of  an  astronomy 
which  should  set  forth  the  nature,  the  motion, 
and  the  ioflueoces  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
they  really  are.  ["  Que  snbstanliam  et  motum 
et  induxuni  oclesttum,  prout  re  vera  sunt,  pro- 
ponaL"  Compare  this  language  with  Plato's, 
"  Ti  Six  T^  ovpmv  e&tufiev.'jf 

Lord  Macaulav;  ^ 
Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837. 
Against  filling  the  heavens  with  fluid  me- 
diums, nnless  they  be  exceeding  rare,  a  great 
objection  arises  from  the  regular  and  very  last- 
ing motions  of  the  planets  and  comets  in  all 
maaner  of  coarses  through  the  heavens. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


ADer  having  treated  of  these  false  zealots  in 
relifion.  1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  mon- 
Srom  species  of  men,  who  one  would  not  think 
hid  any  eaistence  in  nature,  were  they  not  to 


the  zealots  in  atheism.  One  would  fancy  that 
these  men,  though  they  fall  short,  in  every  other 
mpect,  of  those  who  make  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion, would  at  least  outshine  them  in  this  par^ 
ticular,  and  be  exempt  from  thai  single  fault 
which  leems  10  grow  out  of  the  imprudent  fer- 
votiis  of  religion.  But  so  it  is,  that  infidelity  is 
IKopagated  with  as  much  fierceness  and  conten- 
tion, wTslh  and  indignation,  as  if  the  safety  of 
mankind  depended  on  il. 

ADDISON:  Spictafer,'^a.  185. 
Atheism,  by  which  I  mean  a  disbelief  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  of  a  future 
■taie,  under  whatsoever  titles  it  shelter  itself, 
may  likewise  very  reasonably  deprive  a  man  of 
>bis  cheeifnlness  of  temper.  There  is  some- 
thing 10  particularly  gloomy  and  offensive  to 
hnmu  nature  in  Ihe  prospect  of  non -existence. 


that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  many  excellent 
writers,  how  il  is  possible  for  a  man  to  outlive 
Ihe  expectation  of  it. 

Addison;  Spectator,  No.  381. 

1,  ihat  lives  up  to  the  principles  of 


lie,  if  o 


n  his 


solitude,  as  in  taking  in  Ihe  system  of  the 
verse,  observing  the  mutual  dependence  and 
harmony  by  which  the  whole  frame  of  it  hangs 
tc^ether,  beating  down  his  pns^ons,  or  swelling 
his  thoughts  with  magnificent  ideas  of  Provi- 
dence, makes  a  nobler  figure  in  the  eye  of  an 
intelligent  being,  than  the  greatest  conqueror 
amidst  all  the  pomps  and  solemnities  of  a 
triumph.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more 
ridiculous  animal  than  an  atheist  in  his  retire- 
ment. His  mind  is  incapable  of  rapture  or 
elevation.  He  can  only  consider  himself  as  an 
insignificant  figure  in  a  landscape,  and  wander- 
ing up  and  down  in  a  field  or  a  meadow,  under 
the  same  terms  as  the  meanest  animals  about 
him,  and  as  subject  to  as  total  a  mortality  as 
they;  with  this  aggravation,  that  he  is  the  only 
one  amongst  them  who  lies  under  the  apprehen- 

In  distresses,  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  Ihe 
most  helpless  and  forlorn ;  he  feeln  Ihe  whole 
pressure  of  a  present  calamity,  without  being 
relieved  by  the  memory  of  anything  past,  or  the 
prospect  of  anything  that  is  to  come.  Annihi- 
lation is  ihe  greatesi  blessing  ihnt  he  proposes 
to  himself,  and  a  hatter  or  a  pistol  the  only 
refuge  he  can  fly  to.  But,  if  you  would  behold 
one  of  these  gloomy  miscreants  in  his  poorest 
figure,  you  must  consider  him  under  the  terrors 
or  at  the  approach  of  death. 

Addison  and  Steele:   Tatltr,  tio.  \ii. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  Ihe 
legenil,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than 
that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind ; 
and  therefore  God  never  wrought  miracles  to 
convince  atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works 
convince  it.  It  is  true,  that  a  little  philosophy 
inclinelh  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in 
philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  aboul  to  re- 
ligion :  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest 
in  them,  and  go  no  farther;  but  when  il  be- 
holdelh  Ihe  chain  of  them  confederate,  and 
linked  ti^ether,  it  must  needs  fly  to  providence 
and  Deity.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XVII..-  Of  AtkiSsm. 
They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  a  man's  no- 
bility; for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  Ihe  beasts 
by  bis  body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God 
by  his  Sfuril,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature. 
It  destroys,  likewise,  magnanimity,  and  the 
raising  human  nature.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XVII.:  Of  Atheism. 

Not  that  we  are  so  low  and  base  as  their 
atheism  would  depress  us;  not  walking  statues 
of  clay,  not  the  sons  of  brute  earth,  whose  final 
inheritance  is  death  and  comption. 

Bbhtliy. 


c.^.zcc;  ..Google 


There  are  several  topics  u<ied  against  atheism 
aril  idolatry ;  such  ai  the  visible  marks  of  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  works  of  the 
creation,  the  vital  union  of  souls  with  mailer, 
and  the  admirable  stincture  of  animate  bodies, 
Bentley. 

The  mechanical  atheist,  though  you  grant 
him  his  laws  of  mechanism,  is  inexiricably 
puuled  and  baSled  with  the  first  formation  of 
animals.  BkntleV. 

We  may  proceed  yet  further,  with  the  atheist ; 
and  convince  him  that  not  only  his  principle  is 
absurd,  but  his  consequences  also  as  absurdly 
deduced  from  it.  Bentley. 

Whatsoever  atheists  Ihink  on,  or  whatsoever 
they  look  on,  all  do  administer  some  reasons 
for  suspicion  and  diffidence,  lest  possibly  they 
may  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  then  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ! 
BENTIhEV. 

No  atheist,  as  such,  can  be  a  true  friend,  an 
affectionate  relation,  or  a  loyal  subject. 

Bentley. 

If  the  atheists  would  live  up  to  the  ethics  of 
Epicurus  himself,  they  would  make  few  or  no 
proselytes  from  the  Christian  religion. 

Bentley. 

It  is  well  known,  both  from  ancient  and 
modem  experience,  that  the  very  boldest  athe- 
ists, out  of  their  debauches  and  company,  when 
Ihey  chance  tn  be  surprised  with  solitude  or 
sickness,  are  the  most  suspicious,  timorous,  and 
despondent  wretches  in  the  world. 

Bentlev. 

All  creatures  ignorant  of  their  own  natures, 
could  not  universally  in  the  whole  kind,  and  in 
every  climate  and  country,  without  any  differ- 
ence in  the  whole  world,  tend  to  a  certain  end, 
if  some  overruling  wisdom  did  not  presidi 
the  world  and  guide  them  :  and  if  the  ere: 
have  a  Conductor,  they  have  a  Creator  i  all 
things  are  "  turned  round  about  by  his  counsel, 
that  they  may  do  whatsoever  he  commands 
(hem,  upon  the  face  of  the  world  in  the  earth," 
So  that  in  this  respect  f  " '"  '  ■  ■ 
pears.  Without  the  ow: 
can  be  given  of  those  ai 


ChaRNoCK  !  Altributtt. 
A  secret  alheism,  or  a  partial  atheism,  is  the 

Eing  of  all  the  wicked  practices  in  the  world: 
disorders  of  (he  life  spring  from  the  ill  dis- 
positions of  the  heart. 

For  the  first,  every  atheist  is  a  grand  fool.  If 
he  were  not  a  foot,  he  would  not  imagine  a 
thing  so  contrary  to  the  stream  of  the  universal 
reason  of  the  world,  contrary  to  the  rational 
diclales  of  hit  own  soul,  and  contrary  lo  the 
testimony  of  every  creature,  and  link,  in  the 
chain  of  creation :  if  he  were  not  a  fool,  he 
would  not  ilrip  himself  of  humanity,  and  de- 
grade himself  lower  than  the  most  despicable 
brute.  Charnock  :  Atlribiitts. 


As  when  a  man  comes  into  a  palace,  built 
according  lo  ihe  eiHcteal  rule  of  art,  and  with 
an  unexceptionable  conveniency  for  the  inhab- 
itants, he  would  acknowledge  both  the  being 
and  skill  of  the  builder;  so  whosoever  shall 
oliserve  the  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  Ihe 
worid,  their  connection,  comeliness,  the  variety 
of  seasons,  the  swarms  of  different  creatures, 
and  the  mutual  offices  they  render  to  one  in- 
olher,  cannol  conclude  less,  than  it  was  con- 
trived by  an  infinite  skill,  effected  by  infinite 
power,  and  governed  by  infinite  wisdom.  None 
can  imagine  a  ship  to  be  orderly  conducted 
without  a  pnlol;  nor  ihe  parts  of  the  world  to 
perform  their  several  functions  without  a  wise 
guide;  considering  the  members  of  the  body 
cannot  perfonn  theiis,  without  ihe  active  pres- 
ence of  the  soul.  The  atheist,  then,  is  a  fool 
to  deny  that  which  every  creature  in  his  consti- 
tution asserts,  and  thereby  renders  himself 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  thai 
constani  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  ihe  crea- 
tures. Charnock:  jtitributti. 

History  doth  not  reckon  Iwenty  professed 
atheists  in  all  ages  in  the  compass  of  the  whole 
world :  and  we  have  not  the  name  of  any  one 
absolute  atheist  upon  record  in  Scripture  :  yet  il 
is  questioned,  whether  any  of  them,  noted  in 
history  with  that  infamous  name,  were  down- 
right deniers  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  rather 
because  they  disparaged  ihe  deities  commonly 
woishipped  by  the  nations  where  they  lived,  is 
being  of  a  clearer  reason  to  discern  that  those 
qualities,  vulgarly  allribuled  to  their  gods,  as 
lust  and  luxury,  wantonness  and  quarrels,  were 
unworthy  of  the  nature  of  a  god. 

Charnock  :  AUributts. 

Beyond  all  credulity  is  the  credulonsness  of 
atheists,  who  lielieve  that  chance  could  make 
the  world,  when  it  cannol  build  a  house. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke. 

A  blind  or  deaf  man  has  infinitely  more  rea- 
son to  deny  the  being,  or  the  possibility  of  the 
being,  of  light  or  sounds  than  an  atheist  can 
have  lo  deny  or  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Dr.  S.  Clarke. 

An  atheist,  if  you  take  his  word  for  il,  is  i 
very  despicable  mortal.  Let  us  describe  him 
by  his  tenet,  and  copy  him  a  lillle  from  his  own 
original.  He  is,  ihen,  no  better  than  a  heap  of 
organized  dust,  a  stalking  machine,  a  spcakiDg 
head  without  a  soul  in  it.  His  thoughts  are 
bound  by  the  laws  of  motion,  his  actions  are  all 
prescribed.  He  has  no  more  liberty  than  Ihe 
current  of  a  stream  or  Ihe  blast  of  a  tempest; 
and  where  there  is  no  choice  there  can  be  no 
merit.  Jeremy  Collier. 


the  plague  of  society,  the  corrupter  of 
s,  and  the  undenniner  of  property. 
JEKEMY  Collier. 
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It  is  a  line  observation  o\  PUlo  in  his  Laws 
■hat  alheism  is  a  diiease  of  ihe  soul  before  il 
becomes  an  error  of  the  nndentanding. 

Atheists  are  confoanded  with  Pantheists,  such 
as  Xenophanes  among  the  sncicnts,  or  Spinoia 
and  Schellinc  among  the  modems,  who.  instead 
of  denying  God,  absorb  everything  into  him. 
Fleuinc. 
Those  thai  would  be  genleellj'  learned  need 
not  purchase  it  at  the  dear  rate  of  being  atheists. 
Clahvill. 
Those  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  ihcm 
regret  a  deity,  and  secretly  wish   there  were 
none,  will  greedily  listen  to  atheistical  notions. 
Gl>NVlLl- 
Scttle  it  therefore  in  your  minds,  as  a  maiim 
ncTCr  to  be  cKiced  or  forgotten,  that  atheism  is 
an  inhuman,  bloody,  ferocious  system,  ecjually 
hostile  to  every  useful  restraint  and  to  every 
vinnous  atfeciion;  that  leaving  nothing  above 
IB  to  eicite  awe,  nor  round  us  to  awalien  ten- 
derness, it  wages  war  with  heaven  and  with 
earth ;  its  first  object  is  to  dethrone  God,  its  next 
to  destroy  man, 

ROBBRT  HaIX  :  Modtm  Infidility. 
The  atheists  taken  notice  of  among  the  an. 
deals  are  left  branded   upon   the  records  of 
history.  Locke. 

Men  are  atheistical  because  they  are  first 
ncious;  and  question  the  truth  of  Christianity 
because  they  hate  Ihe  practice.  South. 

Though  he  were  really  a  speculative  atheist, 
yet  if  he  would  but  proceed  rationally  he  could 
not  however  be  a  practical  atheist,  nor  live 
without  God  in  this  world.  South, 

When  men  live  as  if  there  were  no  God,  it 
becomes  expedient  for  them  that  there  should 
be  none;  and  then  they  endeavour  to  persuade 
themselves  so.  Tillotson. 

The  atheist  can  pretend  no  obligation  of  con- 
science why  he  should  dispute  against  religion. 
TlLLOTSO."*. 

The  true  reason  why  any  man  is  an  atheist  is 
because  he  is  a  wicked  man :  religion  would 
curb  him  in  his  lusts;  and  therefore  he  casts  it 
olT,  and  puts  all  the  scorn  upon  it  he  can. 

TiLLOTSON. 


no  provision  for  this  cace;  if  contrary  to  his 
cooDdcnce  it  should  prove  In  the  issue  that  there 
■I  a  God,  the  man  is  lost  and  undone  forever. 

TlLLOTSOH. 

If  the  atheist,  when  he  dies,  should  find  that 
tiii  soni  remains,  how  will  this  man  be  amaced 
and  blanked  1  Tillotson. 

It  it  the  common  interest  of  mankind  to 
ponish  all   ibotc  who  would  seduce  men   to 

•iheiwB.  TiLLOTSON. 


The  system,  then,  of  reasoning  from  our  own 
conjectures  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Most  High 
doing  so  and  so,  lends  to  lead  a  man  to  proceed 
from  the  rejection  of  his  own  form  of  ChriS' 
tianity  to  a  rejection  of  revelation  altogether. 
But'does  it  slop  here?  Does  not  the  same 
system  lead  nalurallyhto  Atheism  also?  Expe- 
rience shows  that  that  consequence,  which  reason 
might  have  anticipated,  does  oflen  actually  take 
place.  Whatelv  : 

Annul,  on  Bacan's  Euoy,  0/ Atheism, 


ATHENS. 
Of  remote  countries  and  past  limes  he  [John- 
son]  talked  with  wild  and  ignorant  presumption. 
"The  Athenians  of  Ihe  age  of  Demosthenes," 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale, "  were  a  people  of  brute?, 
a  barbarous  people."  In  conversation  with  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson  he  used  similar  language. 
"  Theboasted  Athenians," he  said,  "were barba- 
rians. The  moss  of  every  people  must  be  bar- 
barous where  there  is  no  printing."  Tlie  fact 
was  this:  he  saw  that  a  Londoner  who  could 
not  read  was  a  very  stupid  and  brutal  fellow; 
he  saw  thai  great  refinement  of  taste  and  activ- 
ity of  intellecl  were  rarely  found  in  a  Londoner 
who  had  not  read  much ;  and,  because  it  was  by 
means  of  books  that  people  acquired  almost  all 
their  knowledge  in  the  society  with  which  he 
was  acquainied,  he  concluded,  in  deliance  of 
the  strongest  and  clearest  evidence,  that  the 
human  mind  can  be  cultivated  by  means  of 
books  alone.  An  Athenian  citizen  might  pos- 
sess very  few  volumes ;  and  the  largest  library 
to  which  he  had  access  might  be  much  less 
valuable  than  Johnson's  bookcase  in  Boll  Court. 
But  the  Alhenian  might  pass  every  morning 
in  conversation  with  Socrates,  and  might  hear 
Pericles  speak  four  or  five  times  every  month. 
He  saw  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Aristo- 
phanes: he  walked  amidst  the  frieies  of  Phidias 
and  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis:  he  knew  by  heart 
the  choruses  of  yEschylus :  he  heard  the  rhapso- 
dist  at  the  comer  of  the  street  reciting  the  shield 
of  Achilles  or  the  death  of  Argus;  he  was  a 
legislator,  conversant  with  high  questions  of 
alliance,  revenue,  and  war:  he  was  a  soldier, 
trained  under  a  liberal  and  generous  discipline  : 
he  was  a  judge,  compelled  every  day  to  weigh 
the  etfect  of  opposite  arguments.  These  things 
were  in  themselves  an  education;  an  education 
eminently  tittcil,  not,  indeed,  to  form  exact  or 
profound  thinkers,  but  to  give  quickness  to  Ihe 
perceptions,  delicacy  to  the  taste,  fluency  to  Ihe 
expression,  and  politeness  to  the  manners.  All 
this  was  overiooked.  An  Athenian  who  did  not 
improve  his  mind  by  reading  was,  in  Johnson's 
opinion,  much  such  a  person  as  a  Cockney  who 
made  his  mark  ;  much  such  a  person  as  black 
Frank  before  be  went  lo  school ;  and  far  inferior 
to  a  parish  clerk  or  a  printer's  devil. 

Lord  MACAtriAV : 
Crektr's  Edition  of  BotwelCs  jDhnton, 
Sept.  1831. 
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If  we  consider  merely  the  subllely  of  disqui- 
^lion,  the  force  of  imagination,  the  perfect 
ener^  and  elegance  of  expression,  which  chat- 
aclenie  the  greal  works  of  Athenian  history, 
we  must  pronounce  them  intrinsically  most  val- 
uable; but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  reflect 
that  from  hence  have  sjwung  directly  or  indi- 
rectly all  the  noblest  creations  of  the  human 
intellect;  that  from  hence  were  the  vast  sccora- 
plishmenls  and  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Cicero; 


the  coniprehenRion  of  Bacon  ;  the  wil  of  Butli 
the  supreme  and  universal  excellence  of  Shak- 
speare  ?  All  the  lrium[>hs  of  irulh  and  genius 
over  prejudice  and  power,  in  every  country  and 
in  every  age,  have  been  the  triumphs  of  Athens. 
Wherever  a  few  great  minds  have  made  a  stand 
ai^inst  violence  and  fmad,  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  reason,  there  has  been  her  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  inspiring,  encouraging,  con- 
soling;— by  the  lonely  lamp  of  Erasmus;  by 
the  restless  bed  of  Pascal ;  in  the  tribune  of  Mi- 
raheau;  in  the  cell  of  Galileo;  on  the  scaffold 
of  Sidney.  But  who  shall  estimate  her  influence 
on  private  happiness  ?  Who  shall  say  how  many 
thousands  have  been  made  wiser,  happier,  and 
belter,  by  those  pursuits  in  which  she  has  taught 
mankind  to  engage:  to  how  mony  the  studies 
which  took  their  rite  from  her  have  been  wealth 
in  poverty, — liberty  in  bondage,  —  health  in 
sickness, — society  in  solhude?  Her- power  is 
indeed  manifested  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  in 
the  lield  of  battle,  in  the  schools  of  philosojihy. 
But  these  arc  not  her  glory.  Wherever  litera- 
ture consoles  sorrow,  or  aMuages  pain,— wher- 
ever it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with 
wakefulness  and  tears,  and  ache  for  the  dark 
house  and  the  long  sieep.^Ihere  is  exhibited,  in 
its  noble  form,  the  immortal  influence  of  Athens. 
Lord  Macau  lay  ; 
On  Mil/ord's  Hislery  of  Grteit,  Nov.  1 824. 


Bbled  him  to  behold  al  one  glance  all  the  hidden 
riches  of  the  universe.   Surely  it  is  no  exaggera. 

compared  with  that  purification  of  the  intellect- 
ual eye  which  gives  us  to  contemplate  the  inti- 
nile  wealth  of  the  mental  world,  all  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  its  primeval  dynasties,  all  the  shape- 
less ore  of  its  yet  unexplored  mines.  This  is  the 
giO  of  Athens  to  man.  Her  freedom  and  her 
power  have  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  been 
annihilated;  her  people  have  degenerated  into 
timid  slaves:  her  language  into  a  l)arbarous  jar- 
gon ;  her  temples  have  jjccn  given  up  to  the 
successive  depredations  of  Romans,  Turks,  and 
Scotchmen ;  but  her  intellectual  empire  is  im- 
perishable. And  when  those  who  have  rivalled 
her  greatness  shall  have  shared  her  fate;  when 
civilization  and  knowledge  shall  have  fixed  their 
abode  in  distant  continents;  when  the  sceptre 
shall  have  passed  away  from  England;  when. 


perhaps,  travellers  from  distant  regions  shall  in 
vain  labour  to  decipher  on  some  mouldering 
pedestal  the  name  of  our  proudest  chief ;  shall 
hear  savage  hymns  chaunted  to  some  misshapen 
idol  over  the  ruined  dome  of  our  proudest  tem- 
ple; and  shall  see  a  single  naked  (uherinan  - 
wash  his  nets  in  the  river  of  ten  thousand 
masts; — her  influence  and  her  glory  will  still 
survive, — fresh  in  eternal  youth,  exempt  from 
mutability  and  decay,  immortal  as  the  intellect- 
ual principle  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin,  and  over  which  they  exercise  their  con 
trol.  Lord  Macauiay  : 

On  ike  Athenian  Orators,  Aug.  1824- 
Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the 
education  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Let  us,  for  a 
moment,  transport  ourselves  in  thought  to  thai 
glorious  city.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  en- 
tering its  galea  in  the  time  of  its  power  and 
gloiy.  A  crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico. 
All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entablature ; 
for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  fricie.  We  turn 
into  another  street;  a  rhapsodist  is  reciting 
there:  men,  women,  children  are  thronging 
round  him  :  the  tears  are  running  down  their 
cheeks:  their  eyes  are  fixed;  their  very  breath 
is  Klill ;  for  be  is  telling  how  Piiam  fell  at  the 
feet  of  Achilles,  and  kissed  those  hands — the 
terrible, — the  murderous — which  had  slain  so 
many  of  bis  sons.  We  enter  the  public  place; 
there  is  a  ring  of  youths,  all  leaning  forward, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation. 
Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  famous  atheist  from 
Ionia,  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  But  we  are  interrupied.  The 
herald  is  crying,  "Room  for  the  Prytanes!" 
The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people 
are  swarming  in  on  every  side.  Proclamation 
is  made — "  Who  wishes  to  speak  ?"  There  is 
a  shout,  and  a  clapping  of  hands:  Pericles  is 
mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of  Soph- 
ocles; and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I  know 
of  no  modem  university  which  has  so  excellent 
a  system  of  education. 

Lord  MACAm.Ay : 
On  the  Athenian  Oralon. 


ATTENTION. 

Our  minds  are  so  constructed  that  we  can 
keep  the  attention  flxed  on  a  particular  object 
until  we  have,  as  it  were,  looked  all  around  it; 
and  the  mind  that  possesses  this  faculty  in  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  relations  of  which  another  mind  has 
no  perception.  It  is  this,  much  more  than  any 
difference  in  the  abstract  power  of  reasoning, 
which  constitutes  the  vast  difference  between  the 
minds  of  different  individuals.  This  is  the  his- 
tory alike  of  the  poetic  genius  and  of  the  genius 
of  discovery  in  science.  "  I  keep  the  subject," 
said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "  constantly  before  roe, 
and  wait  until  the  dawningi  o]ien  by  little  and 
little  into  a  full  light."  It  was  thus  that  after 
long  meditation  he  was  led  to  the  it 


ATTENTION.— AUTHORITY. 


fluxioiii,  and  lo  (he  anticipBlicin  of  ihe  moHem 
discovery  of  thecombu-ilibility  of  the  diamund. 
]|  was  thui  thai  Harvey  discovered  the  eircula- 
Ikin  of  the  blood,  and  (hat  (hose  views  were 
tnggested  liy  Davy  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
IhU  grand  series  of  experimenlal  researches 
which  tenninalcd  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies.  SIR  B.  Brodie. 

In  the  power  of  lixinf;  the  alien tion.  the  most 
precious  of  the  intellectual  habits,  mankind  dif- 
fer  greatly ;  bat  every  man  possesses  some,  and 
it  is  exerted.     He  who 


self  ii 


this  ri 


spcct  acquires  such  a  volatility  of 
tagrancf  of  iiiiaginalion,  as  dooms  him  to  be 
the  sport  of  eveiy  mental  vanity :  it  is  impossi. 
ble  such  a  man  should  attain  to  true  wisdom. 
If  we  cultivate,  on  Ihe  contrary,  a  habit  of  al- 
tenlion,  it  will  Ikecome  natural ;  thoi^ht  will 
strike  Its  rools  deep,  and  we  shall,  by  d^rees, 
eiperience  no  difficulty  in  following  the  track 
of  the  longest  connected  discourse. 

Robert  Hall:   On  Hiaring  the  Ward. 

To  view  attention  as  a  special  state  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  distinguish  it  from  consciousness, 
is  utterly  inept.  SiR  W.  Hamilton. 

Ii  is  a  way  of  calling  a  roan  a  fool  when  no 
heed  is  given  to  what  he  says. 

L'ESTRANGB. 

By  aitenlion  ideas  are  registered  in  Ihe  mem- 
017.  Locke. 

Some  ideas  which  have  more  than  once  of- 
fered themselves  to  the  senses  have  yet  been  little 
taken  notice  of;  the  mind  being  either  heedless, 
as  in  children,  or  otherwise  employed,  as  in 
men.  LocKE. 

He  will  have  no  more  clear  ideas  of  all  the 
operations  of  his  mind,  than  he  will  have  all  Ihe 
pnicular  ideas  of  any  landscape  or  clock,  who 
will  not  turn  his  eyes  lo  it  and  with  attention 
heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  LocKE. 

This  difference  of  intention  and  remission  of 
the  mind  in  thinking  every  one  has  experienced 
in  himself.  Locke. 

If  we  would  weigh  and  keep  in  our  minds 
whit  we  are  considering,  that  would  instruct  us 
when  we  should,  or  should  not,  branch  into 
distinctions.  LocKE. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  lo  attention 
it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  mas- 
ter them,  BDd  iheo  it  may  go  on  roundly. 

Locks. 

I  ha»e  discovered  no  other  way  10  keep  our 
iKonghts  close  to  their  business,  but  by  ftec^uent 
attention  and  application  getting  the  hnbii  of 
attention  and  applicalioiu  Locke. 


There  is  not  mnch  difficulty  in  confining  the 
miad  to  contemplate  what  we  have  a  great  de- 
»ra  to  kiMW.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


AUTHORITY. 

Most  of  onr  fellow- subjects  are  guided  either 
by  Ihe  prejudice  of  education,  or  by  a  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who,  perhaps,  in  their 
own  hearts,  disapprove  the  opinions  which  they 
industriously  spread  among  the  multitude. 

Addisoh. 

The  practice  of  all  ages  and  all  countries 
hath  been  to  do  honour  10  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  public  authority.        ATTERBt;RY. 

Three  means  lo  fortify  belief  are  experience, 
reason,  and  authority :  of  these  the  more  potent 
is  authority;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  experi- 
ence, will  stagger.  Lord  Bacon. 

With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particu- 
lar authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  judgment  to 
Time,  Ihe  author  of  all  authors,  and  therefore 
of  all  authority.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  vices  of  aulhorily  are  chiefly  four:  de- 
lays, corruption,  roughness,  and  facility.  For 
delays  give  easy  access;  keep  times  appointed; 
go  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and  in- 
terlace not  business  but  of  necessity.  For  cor- 
ruption doth  not  only  bind  thine  own  hands  or 
thy  servants  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of 
suitors  also  from  offering:  for  integrity  used 
doth  the  one;  but  integrity  professed,  and  with 
a  manifest  detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other ; 
and  avoid  nol  only  the  fault,  but  the  suspicion. 
Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and  changeth 
manifestly  without  manifest  cause,  giveth  sus- 
picion of  corruption ;  therefore,  always,  when 
thou  changest  thine  opinion  or  course,  profess  it 
plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with  the  rea- 
sons that  move  thee  to  change,  and  do  nol  think 
to  steal  il.  A  servant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be 
inward,  and  no  other  apparent  cause  of  esteem, 
is  commonly  thought  but  a  by-way  to  close  cor- 
ruption. For  roughness,  it  is  a  needless  cause 
of  discontent :  severity  breedeih  fear,  but  rough- 
ness breedeth  hale.  Even  reproofs  from  author- 
ity oughl  to  be  grave,  and  not  taunting.  As  for 
facility,  it  is  worse  than  bribery;  for  bribes  come 
but  now  and  then;  but  if  importunity  or  idle 
respects  lead  a  man,  he  shall  never  be  without ; 
as  Solomon  saith,  "  To  respect  persons  it  is  not 
good,  for  such  a  man  will  transgress  for  a  [nece 
of  bread."  Lord  Bacon: 

Eszay  XI.,  Of  Gnat  Place. 

An  argument  from  aulhorily  is  but  a  weaker 
kind  of  proof;  it  being  but  a  topical  probation, 
and  an  inartificial  argument,  depending  on  naked 
asseveration.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Reasons  of  things  are  rather  to  be  taken  by 
weight  than  lale.  JEREMY  COLLIKR. 

With  respect  (o  the  authority  of  great  names,  it 
should  be  rememhered  that  he  alone  deserves  to 
have  any  weight  or  influence  with  posterity,  who 
has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  particular  and 
predominant  error  of  his  own  times;  who,  like 
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of  common  minds;  who,  standing, like  SocrHles, 
on  the  apex  of  wisdom,  has  icmoved  from  his 
eyes  ail  6in<  of  earthly  drosi,  and  has  foreseen 
a  purer  lavr,  a  nobler  system,  a  brighlei  order 
of  things;  in  shorl,  a.  ptemiitd  land  I  which, 
like  Moses  on  the  (op  of  Pisgah,  be  is  permitted 
to  survey,  and  anticipate  -for  others,  without 
being  himself  allowed  either  to  enter  or  to 
enjoy.  Colton  :  Lactm. 

Mankind  are  apt  lo  be  strongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  whatever  is  countenanced  by  antiquity, 
enforced  by  authority,  and  recommended  by 
custom.  The  pleasure  of  acquiescing  in  the 
decision  of  others  is  by  moat  men  so  much  pre- 
ferred (o  the  toil  and  hazard  of  inquiry,  and  so 
few  are  either  nble  or  disposed  to  enamine  for 
themselves,  that  the  voice  of  law  will  generally 
be  taken  for  the  dictates  of  justice. 

Robert  Hall  : 
Fragment,  On  Villagt  Prtaching. 

By  a  man's  authority  we  are  lo  gndersiand  the 
force  which  his  word  bath  for  the  assurance  of 
another's  mind  that  buildelh  on  it. 

Hooker. 

For  men  to  be  lied,  and  led  by  authority,  as 
it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  judgment; 
and  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not 
to  listen  unto  it.  HoOKER. 

Number  may  serve  your  purpose  with  the 
ignorant,  who  measure  by  tale,  and  not  by 
weight.  Hooker. 

The  reason  why  the  simpler  sort  are  moved 
with  authoiity,  is  the  conscience  of  their  own 
ignorance.  HooKEK. 

Whoever  hacks  his  tenets  with  authorities 
thinks  he  ought  to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready 
to  style  it  impudence  in  any  one  who  shall  stand 
out.  Locke. 

The  constraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opin- 
ions by  authority  was  rightly  called  imposition. 
Locke. 

We  cannot  expect  that  any  one  should  readily 
quit  his  own  opinion  and  embrace  ours,  with  a 
blind  resignation  to  an  authority  which  the 
understanding  acknowledges  not.        Locke. 

It  is  conceit  rather  than  understanding  if  it 
must  be  under  the  restraint  of  receiving  and 
holding  opinions  t^  the  authority  of  anything 
but  their  own  perceived  evidence.       LocKE. 

If  the  opinions  of  others  whom  we  think 
well  of  be  a  ground  of  assent,  men  have 
reason  lo  be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Mahometans 
in  Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain,  and  Protestants  in 
England.  Locke. 

There  is  nothing  sooner  overthrows  a  weak 
head  than  opinion  of  authority;  like  too  strong 
■  liquor  for  a  frail  glass.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An  evil  mind  in  authority  doth  not  follow  the 
sway  of  the  desires  already  within  it,  but  frames 
lo  itself  new  diseases  not  before  thought  of. 
Sir  p.  Sidney. 


Authority  is  by  nothing  so  much  strengthened 
.nd  confirmed  ns  hy  custom;  for  no  man  easily 
listrusls  the  things  which  he  and  all  men  have 
been  always  bred  up  to.  Sir  W,  Temple. 
Ten  thousand  things  there  are  which  we  be- 
eve  merely  upon  the  authority  or  credit  of  those 
'ho  have  spoken  or  written  of  l)iem. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 
The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered 
by  reason  or  revelation,  carries  the  bighesi 
authority  with  it ;  a  conformity  or  non-conform- 
ity  (o  it  determine  their  actions  to  be  morally 
good  or  evil.  Db.L  Watts:  Logi<. 


AUTHORS. 
Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there 
none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
of  Sappho.  They  give  us  a  taste  of  her  wny  of 
writing,  which  is  perfectly  conformable  with 
that  eilraordinary  character  we  find  of  her  in 
the  remarks  of  those  great  critics  who  were 
conversant  with  her  works  when  ihey  were 
entire.  One  may  see  by  what  is  left  of  them 
that  she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts, 
without  descending  to  those  little  points,  con- 
ceits, and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many  of  our 
modem  lyrics  are  so  miserably  Infected.  Her 
soul  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  love  and 
poetry.  She  felt  the  passion  in  all  its  wnrtnlh, 
and  described  it  in  all  its  symptoms.  .She  is 
called  by  ancient  authors  the  tenth  muse;  and 
by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Cacus,  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  who  breathed  out  nothing  but  flame. 
I  do  not  know  by  the  character  that  is  given  of 
her  works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  that  they  are  lost.  They  are  filled 
with  such  bewitching  tenderness  and  rapture, 
that  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have  given 
them  a  reading. 

Addison  :  Spcdater,  No.  aaj. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  incom- 
parably excelled  all  others.  That  noble  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  which  he  had  in  so  great  per- 
fection, thoroughly  qualiRed  him  to  touch  this 
weak  superstitious  jirt  of  his  reader's  imagina- 
tion ;  and  made  him  capable  of  succeeding 
where  he  had  nothing  to  support  him  besides 
the  strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  some- 
thing so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the  speeches 
of  his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the  like  im- 
aginary persons,  that  we  Cannot  forbear  thinking 
them  natural,  though  we  have  no  rule  by  which 
to  judge  of  them,  and  must  confess,  if  there  are 
such  beings  in  the  world,  it  looks  highly  prob- 
able  they  should  talk  and  act  as  he  has  repre- 
sented tliem. 

Addison:  5/^c/o/or,  No.  419. 

It  is  a  fine  simile  in  one  of  Mr.  Gingrcve's 
prologues  which  compares  a  writer  to  a  buttering 
gamester  that  stakes  all  his  winning  upon  one 
cast ;  so  that  if  he  loses  the  last  throw  he  is  sure 
to  be  undone.  ADDISON. 
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Towatils  those  w 
ihoughls  in  print  I  cannot  but  look  with  n 
friendly  regard,  provided  there  is  no  tendency 
in  their  writings  to  vice.  Addison. 

To  consider  an  author  as  the  subject  of  ob' 
loqoy  and  detraction,  we  may  observe  with  what 
pleasure  a  work  is  received  by  tbe  invidious  part 
of  mankind  in  which  a  writer  falls  short  of 
himself.  Addison. 

Authors  who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  spirits 
of  their  thoughts  should  lie  still  for  some  time, 
tilt  their  minds  have  gathered  fre&h  strength,  and, 

by  reading,  reflecting,  and  conversation,  laid  in 
a  new  stock  of  elegancies,  sentiments,  and  im- 
ages of  nature.  Addison. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors  if  they  knew 
when  to  give  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  further 
pursuits  after  fame.  Addison. 


which  mouy  noble  authors  are  entirely  swallowed 
up,  many  very  much   shattered  and  damaged, 
some  quite  disjointed  and  broken  into  pieces. 
Addison. 

Arisicrtle's  rules  for  epic  poetry  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer  cannot 
be  supposed  lo  quadrate  ciactly  with  ihc  heroic 
poems  which  have  been  made  since  his  time;  as 
il  is  plain  his  rules  would  have  been  slill  more 
perfect  could  he  have  perused  the  ^ncid. 

ADDiSCfN. 

1  mention  Aristotle,  Polybius.  and  Cicero, 
the  greatest  philosopher,  the  most  impartial  his- 
torian, and  tbe  most  consummate  :itate!>inan,  of 
itl  antiquity.  Addison. 

Who  does  not  more  admire  Cicero  as  an 
author  than  as  a  consul  of  Kome.  and  does  not 
oftener  talk  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own 
country  in  former  ages,  tban  of  any  among  their 
coniemjxirarics  ?  Addison. 

The  b«oks  of  Varro  concerning  navigation 
have  been  lost,  which  would  have  given  us 
grol  iiglit  in  these  matteis. 

ARBtrrMNOT. 

That  immortal  work  of  Niebuhr  which  has 
left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do  except 
either  to  copy  or  abridge  il.  T.  AuNoij). 

For  all  this  good  propriety  of  words  and 
poteness  of  phrases  in  Terence,  you  must  not 
follow  him  always  in  placing  of  Itiem. 

ASCHAM. 

They  who,  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to 
the  ear  or  eye  of  modesty  any  of  the  indecencies 
I  allude  to,  are  pests  of  society. 

Beattie. 


teiy  little  warped  by  logical  subtleties,  are  far 
the  mo!l  useful  part  of  bis  philosophy. 


I  would  recommend  Sallust,  rather  than 
Tutly's  epistles;  which  1  think  are  not  so  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Besides,  Sallust  is  indis- 
putably one  of  the  best  historians  among  the 


fine,  easy,  and  diversilied  narrative,  mixed  with 
reflections,  moral  and  political,  neither  very  trite 
and  obvious,  nor  out  of  the  way  and  abstract; 
which  is,  I  think,  the  true  beauty  of  historical 
observation.  Neither  should  I  pass  by  hii 
beautiful  painting  of  characteis.  In  short,  he 
is  an  author  that,  on  all  accounts,  I  would  re- 
commend to  you.  As  for  Terence  and  Plautus, 
what  1  fancy  you  will  chiefly  get  by  them,  as  to 
the  language,  is  some  insight  into  the  common 
manner  of  speech  used  by  tbe  Romans.  One 
excels  in  tbe  justness  of  his  pieces,  the  other  in 
the  humour.  I  think  a  play  in  each  will  be 
sufficient.  I  would  recommend  to  you  Tully's 
orations, — excellent  indeed. 

Burke,  atal.  iS,  to  R.  ShaciUlon. 

C)n  the  whole,  though  this  father  of  the  Eng- 
lish learning  [Beda]  seems  lo  have  been  but  a 
genius  of  the  middle  class,  neither  elevated  nor 
subtile,  and  one  who  wrote  in  a  low  style,  sim- 
ple, but  not  elegant,  yet,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  the  place  in  which 
he  spent  his  whole  life,  within  the  walls  of  a 
monastery,  in  so  remote  and  wild  a  country,  it 
is  impossible  to  rcfttse  him  the  pmise  of  an  in- 
credible induslTy  and  a  generous  thirst  of 
knowledge.  Burke  : 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 

Ovid,  not  content  with  catching  the  leading 
features  of  any  scene  or  character,  indulged 
himself  in  a  thousand  minutix  of  description,  a 
thousand  puerile'  prettinesses,  which  were  in 
themselves  uninteresting,  and  look  off  greatly 
from  the  effect  of  the  wbole ;  as  the  nunilierless 
suckers  and  slra^ling  branches  of  a  ftuil  tree, 
if  permitted  to  shoot  out  unrestrained,  while 
they  are  themselves  barren  and  useless,  dimin- 
ish considerably  the  vigour  of  the  parent  stock. 
Ovid  had  more  genius,  but  less  judgment,  than 
Virgil;  Dryden  more  imagination,  but  less  cor- 
rectness, than  Pope :  had  ihey  not  been  deficient 
in  these  points,  the  former  would  certainly  have 
equalled,  the  latter  infinitely  outshone,  the 
merits  of  his  countryman. 

Rt,  Hon,  George  Canning: 


Micr 
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Il  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recollect  that  the 
age  in  which  Shak«peare  lived  was  one  of  great 
abilities  applied  to  individual  and  prudential 
purposes,  and  not  an  age  of  high  moral  feeling 
and  lofty  principle,  which  gives  a  man  of  genius 
the  power  of  thinking  of  all  things  in  reference 
to  all.  If,  then,  we  should  find  that  Shakspeare 
took  these  materials  as  they  were  presented  to 
him,  and  yet  to  all  effectual  purposes  produced 
the  same  grand  result  as  others  attempted  to 
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produce  in  an  age  so  much  more  favourable, 
shall  we  nol  feel  and  acknowledge  tbe  purily 
and  holiness  of  genius— a  iighl  which,  However 
it  mighl  shine  on  a  dunghill,  vras  as  pure  as  the 
diviiie  influence  which  Crested  all  the  beauly 
of  nature?  Coleridge. 

The  society  of  dead  authors  has  this  atlvan- 
Uge  over  thai  of  [he  living:  Ihcy  never  flatter 
us  to  our  face!!,  norslander  us  behind  our  backs, 
nor  intrude  upon  our  privacy,  nor  quit  their 
shelves  until  we  lake  them  down.  Besides,  it 
is  always  easy  to  shut  a  book,  but  not  quite  so 
easy  to  gel  rid  of  a  lettered  coxcomb.  Uving 
authors,  therefore,  are  usually  bad  companions: 
if  they  have  not  gained  a  character,  they  seek 
to  do  so  by  methods  often  ridiculous,  always 
disgusting;  and  if  they  have  established  a 
character,  they  are  silent,  for  fear  of  losing  by 
their  tongue  what  they  have  acquired  by  their 
pen :  for  many  authors  converse  much  more 
foolishly  than  Goldsmith  who  have  never  writ- 
ten half  so  well.  COLTON:  Laciin. 

Subtract  from  many  modem  poets  all  that 
may  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  trash  will 
remain.  Colton  :  Lactn. 

Shakespeare,  Butler,  and  Bacon   have   ren- 
dered it  entremely  difficult  for  all  who  come 
after  them  to  be  sublime,  witty,  or  profound. 
CoLTOM :  I.aten. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  mankind  are  most  in- 
debted to  those  who,  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig 
the  gold  from  the  mine  of  literature,  or  to  those 
who,  like  Paley,  purify  it,  stamp  it,  iix  its  real 
value,  and  give  it  currency  and  utility.  For  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  life,  truth  might  as  well 
tie  in  a  prison  as  in  the  folio  of  a  schoolman  ; 
and  those  who  release  her  from  her  cobwebbed 
shelf,  and  teach  her  to  live  with  men.  have  the 
merit  of  liberating,  if  not  of  i/istovering  her. 
CoLTOtJ !  Lacen. 

Ariosto  observed  nol  moderation  in  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  draught.  Drvden, 

Episodical  ornaments,  such  as  descriptions 
and  narrolives,  were  delivered  to  us  from  the 
observations  of  Aristotle.  Dryden. 

He  furnished  me  with  all  the  passages  in 
Aristotle  and  Horace  used  to  expliiin  the  ait  of 
poetry  by  painting;  which,  if  ever  I  retouch 
this  essay,  shall  be  inserted.  Dryden, 

For  the  Italians,  Dante  had  begun  to  file  their 
language  in  verse  before  Boccace,  who  likewise 
received  no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch  ; 
but  the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  wholly 
owing  to  Boccace.  ■    Dryden. 

Boccace  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer, 
had  the  same  genius,  and  followed  the  same 
studies:  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them 
cultivated  his  mother  tongue.  Dryden. 

When  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares,  1  fell  on 
the  same  ai^ument  of  preferring  virtue  to  no- 
bility of  blood  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigis- 
munda.  Dryden. 


Boileau's  numbers  are  excellent,  his  expres- 
sions noble,  his  thoughts  just,  his  language  pure, 
and  his  sense  close.  Drvden. 

Chaucer  in  many  things  resembled  Ovid,  and 
that  with  no  disadvantage  on  the  side  ai  ihe 
modem  author.  Dryden. 

Shakspeare  rather  writ  happily  than  know- 
ingly and  justly ;  and  Jonson,  who  by  studying 
Horace  had  been  acquainted  with  Ihe  rules,  yet 
seemed  to  envy  to  posterity  that  knowledge,  and 
to  make  a  monopoly  of  his  learning. 

Dryden. 

Shakspeare  was  naturally  learned  ;  he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he 
looked  inwards  and  found  her  there. 

Dryden. 

Spenser  endeavoured  it  [imitation]  in  the 
Shepherd's  Kalendar;  but  neither  will  it  suc- 
ceed in  English.  Dryden. 

Spenser  has  followed  both  Virgil  and  The- 
ocritus in  the  charms  which  he  employs  for 
curing  Britomarlis  of  her  love;  but  he  had  also 
our  poet's  Ceiris  in  his  eye.  Dryden. 

I  shall  lake  care  that  they  have  the  advantage 
of  doing,  in  the  regular  progres^on  of  youthful 
study,  what  I  have  done  even  in  the  short  inter- 
vals of  laborious  life; — that  they  shall  transcribe 
with  their  own  hands,  from  all  the  works  of 
this  most  extraordinary  person  [Burke],  the 
soundest  truths  of  religion — the  juslest  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  inculcated  and  rendered  de- 
lightful by  the  most  sublime  eloquence — the 
highest  reach  of  philosophy  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  common  minds — the  most  enlight- 
ened observations  on  history,  and  the  most 
copious  collection  of  useful  maxims  from  the 
experience  of  life. 

Lord  Chancellor  Erskine: 

Sfefch  in  Deftnct  of  Join  Norne  Tvoie,  1794. 

Dennis  .  .  .  declares  with  great  patriotic 
vehemence,  that  he  who  allows  Shakspeare 
teaming,  and  a  learning  with  Ihe  ancients,  ought 
to  he  looked  upon  as  a  detractor  from  the  glory 
of  Great  Britain.  R.  Faruer. 

Of  all  rewards,  1  grant,  the  most  pleasing  to 
a  man  of  real  merit  is  fame ;  but  a  polite  age  of 
all  times  is  that  in  which  scarcely  any  shore  of 
merit  can  acquire  it.  What  numbers  of  fine 
writers  in  the  latter  em]iire  of  Rome,  when  re- 
finement was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  have 
missed  that  fame  and  immortality  which  they 
had  fondly  arrogated  to  themselves '.  How 
many  Greek  authors,  who  wrote  at  the  period 
when  Constantinople  was  the  rehned  mistress 
of  the  empire,  now  rest,  either  not  printed,  oi 
not  read,  in  the  libraries  of  Europe  !  Those 
who  came  first,  while  either  state  as  yet  was 
barbarous,  carried  all  the  reputation  away.  Au- 
ihors,  as  the  age  refined,  became  more  numer- 
ous, and  their  nambeis  destroyed  their  fame. 
It  is  hut  natural,  therefore,  for  the  writer,  when 
that  his  works  will  not  procure  him 


EuK  hereafter,  to  endeavour  to   make   them 
luni  out  to  his  temporal  interest  here. 

WbatEver  be  the  molivea  which  induce  men 
to  write,  whether  avarice  or  fame,  the  country 
becomes  most  wise  and  happy  in  which  they 

GOIDSMITH  : 
a/iun  cftke  World,  Leller  LXXV. 

Homer  is  the  first  poet  and  beggnr  of  note 
among  the  ancients;  he  was  blind,  and  sung  his 
ballaiu  alKiul  the  streets ;  but  it  is  observed  Ihat 
his  month  was  more  frequently  filled  with  verses 
thin  with  bread.  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was 
better  off;  he  had  two  trades, — he  was  a  poet 
far  his  diversion,  and  helped  to  (urn  a  mill  in 
order  to  ^ain  a  livelihood.  Terence  was  a  slave, 
and  Boeihius  died  in  gaol. 

Among  the  Italians,  Paulo  Burghese,  almost 
as  good  a  poet  as  Tasso,  knew  fourteen  diflerent 
trades,  and  yet  died  because  he  could  get  em- 
|iloyinent  in  none.  Tasso  bim>ielf,  who  had  the 
most  amiable  character  of  all  poets,  has  often 
been  obliged  to  borrow  a  crown  from  some 
friend,  to  order  to  pay  for  a  month's  subsistence : 
he  has  left  us  a  pretty  sonnet,  addressed  to  his 
cat,  in  which  he  begs  the  light  of  her  eyes  to 
write  bj,  being  too  poor  to  aHbrd  himself  a  can- 
dle.  But  Bentivoglio.  poor  Bentivoglio!  chielly 
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His 


will  I: 


:  with 


Ibe  Italian  language  :  he  dissipated  a  noble  for- 
time  in  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  i  but, 
ming  into  misery  in  his  old  age,  was  refused 
to  be  admitted  into  an  hospital  which  he  him- 
self hid  erected. 

In  Spain,  it  U  said,  the  great  Cervantes  died 
of  hanger;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  famous 
CuDoens  ended  his  days  in  a  hospital. 

If  we  tarn  to  France,  we  shall  there  (ind  even 
stronger  instances  of  the  ingnitilude  of  the  pub- 
lic. Vaugelas,  one  of  the  politest  writers  and 
tme  of  the  honestest  men  of  his  time,  was  sur- 
uioed  The  Owl,  from- his  being  obliged  to  keep 
within  all  day,  and  venture  out  only  by  night, 
dinxigh  fear  of  his  creditors.  .  .  . 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  poet  in  other  coun- 
tries  ii  nothing  when  compared  to  his  distresses 
Ixre;  the  names  of  Spenser  and  Otway,  Butler 
lad  Dryden,  are  every  day  mentioned  as  a  iia- 
Uinnl  reproach  :  some  of  them  lived  in  a  stale 
(dpraariaus  indigence,  and  others  literally  died 
of  hmiEer.  GOLIMMITH  i 

CUain  of  thi  World,  Letter  LXXXIV. 

Who  can  withstand  the  fascination  and  magic 
of  his  eloquence?  The  excursions  of  his  genius 
■re  immense.  His  imperial  bncy  has  laid  all 
■uture  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches 
from  every  scene  of  the  creation  and  every  walk 
^  lit.  His  euli^ium  on  the  Queen  of  France 
K  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic  composition :  so 
"lect  are  its  images,  so  fraught  with  tender- 
lea,  and  so  rich  with  colours  "  dipped  in 
•"eaven,"  thjt  he  who  can  read  it  without  rap- 
tgtt  may  have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must 
'oign  all  pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility. 
Hii  imagination  is,  in  truth,  only  too  proli6c :  a 
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world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  chimerical  alarms,  is  the  dupe  of  his  own 
enchantments,  and  starts,  like  PTospero,  at  the 
spectres  of  his  own  creation. 

Robert  Hall  : 
Apalegy  for  Ihi  freidBm  ef  Iht  Press, 
Sect.  IV.  (Ort  Edmund  Burke.) 
When,  at  the  disUnce  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  Christianity  was  assaulted  by  a  Wool- 
slon,  a  Tindal,  and  a  Morgan,  it  was  ably  sup- 
ported  both   by  clergymen  of  the   established 
church  and  writings  among  Protestant  dissenters. 
The  labours  of  a  Ctarit  and  a  Butlir  were  as- 
itetl  with  those  of  a  Deddridgt,  a  Liland, 
and  a  Lardner,  with  such  equal  reputation  and 

xcellence  of  a  religion  needs  not  the  aid  of 
ilemal  appendages  ;  but  that,  with  or  without 
.  dowry,  her  charms  are  of  sufficient  power  to 
fix  and  engage  the  heart. 

Robert  Hall: 
Modem  Jnfidtliiy,  Preface, 

He  that  endeavours  after  fame  by  writing 
solicits  the  r^ard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in 
pleasures,  or  immersed  in  business,  without  time 
for  intellectual  amusements :  he  a(^als  to 
judges  preposses-ied  by  passions,  or  corrupted 
by  prejudices,  which  preclude  their  approhaiiorj 
of  any  new  performance.  Some  are  too  indo- 
lent to  read  anything  till  its  reputation  is  estab- 
lished ;  others  too  envious  to  promote  that  fame 
which  gives  them  pain  by  its  increase.  What  is 
new  is  opposed,  because  most  are  unwilling  to 
be  taught;  and  what  is  known  is  rejected,  be- 
cause it  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that  men 
more  frequently  require  to  be  reminded  than 
informed.  The  learned  are  afraid  to  declare 
their  opinion  early,  lest  they  should  put  their 
reputation  in  hazard ;  the  ignorant  always  im- 
Bpiie  themselves  giving  some  proof  of  delicacy, 
when  they  refuse  to.  be  pleased;  and  he  Ihat 
finds  his  way  to  reputation  through  all  these 
obstructions  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  in- 
debted to  other  causes  besides  his  industry,  his 
learning,  or  his  wit. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  i. 

If  we  look  back  into  post  times,  we  find  in, 
numerable  naipes  of  authors  once  in  high  repu- 
tation, read  perhaps  by  the  beautiful,  quoted  by 
the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  the  grave,  but 
of  whom  we  now  know  only  that  they  existed. 
If  we  consider  the  distribution  of  literary  fame 
in  our  own  time,  we  shall  find  it  a  possession  of 
very  uncertain  tenure;  sometimes  bestowed  by 
a  sudden  caprice  of  the  public,  and  again  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  favourite,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  is  new;  sometimes  refused  to  long 
labour  and  eminent  desert,  and  sometimes 
granted  to  very  slight  pretensions;  lost  some- 
limes  by  security  and  negligence,  and  some- 
limes  by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it. 

A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of 
Ibe  diminution  of  his  fame,  whether  he  con- 
tinues or  ceases  to  write.  The  regard  of  the 
public  is  not  to  be  kept  but  by  Iribute,  and  the 
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remembrance  of  past  service  will  quickly  lan- 
guish unless  BuccesMve  perfonnances  frequenlly 
revive  it.  Yel  in  every  new  attempt  there  is 
new  haiard,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  at 
some  unlucky  time,  injure  their  own  characters 
by  attempting  to  enlarge  them. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  ii. 

It  has  been  remnrlted,  ihut  aulhors  ategmus 
irritabilt,  a.  gemration  xitry 
Ifmftr,  and   that   they  seldc 
proofs  of  their  irascibility  upon  ihe  hiighiesi 
lack  of  criticism,  or  the  most  gentle  or  modest 
offer  of  advice  and  information. 

Writers,  being  best  acq^uainted  with  one  an- 
other, have  represented  ihis  character  as  prevail- 
ing among  men  of  literature,  which  a  more 
extensive  view  of  the  world  would  have  showo 
(hem  to  bedilfused  through  all  human  nature,  to 
mingle  ilself  with  every  species  of  ambition  atid 
desire  of  praise,  and  to  discover  its  effects  with 
greater  or  less  restraint,  and  under  disguises 
more  or  less  arrful,  in  all  places  and  all  con- 
ditions. 

The  quarrels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  mote 
observed,  because  they  necessarily  appeal  to  Ihe 
decision  of  the  public.  Their  enmities  are 
incited  by  applauses  from  their  parties,  and 
prolonged  by  treacherous  encouragement  for 
general  diversion,  and  when  the  contest  happens 
lo  rise  higher  between  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, ils  memory  is  continued  for  the  same  reason 
as  its  vehemence  was  at  first  promoted,  because 
it  gratifies  the  malevolence  or  euriosily  of  read- 
ers, and  relieves  the  vacancies  of  life  with 
amusement  and  laughter.  The  personal  dis- 
pules,  therefore,  irf  rivals  in  wit.  are  sometimes 
transmitted  to  posterity,  when  the  grudges  and 
the  heart-burnings  of  men  less  conspicuous, 
though  carried  on  with  equal  bitterness,  and 
productive  of  greater  evils,  are  enposed  lo  the 
knowledge  of  those  only  whom  they  nearly 
affect,  and  suffered  lo  pass  off  and  be  forgotten 
among  common  and  casual  transaclions. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  40. 

The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from 
iu  authors.  DR.  S.  Johnson  : 

Prefact  to  his  Diitienaty. 

Every  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise;  the 
lexicographer  can  only  hope  to  escaiie  reproach; 
and  even  this  negative  recompense  has  been 
granted  to  very  few.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Was  there  ever  anything  written  by  mere  man 
that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  excepting 
Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Pil- 
gnm's  Progress?  DR.  S.  Johnson. 

Out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  [Junius]  has 
been  bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame,  he  has 
been  confident.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  plea-sure  than  his  [Watts's]  "  Improv. 
ment  of  the  Mind."  Dr.  S.  Johnsoh. 


Simonides  was  an  excellent  poet,  insomuch 
that  he  made  his  fonune  by  it. 

L' Estrange. 

No  writings  we  need  to  be  solicitous  about 

the  meaning  of  but  those  that  contain  truths  we 

are  lo  believe  or  laws  we  are  to  oiiey  ;  we  may 

be  less  anxious  about  the  sense  of  other  authors. 

Locke. 

We  are  beholden  lo  judicious  writers  of  all 
ages  for  those  discoveries  and  discourses  they 
have  left  behind  them  for  our  instruction. 

Aristotle's  large  views,  aculeness  and  pene- 
tration of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment, 
few  have  equalled.  Locke, 

There  have  been  times  when  men  of  letters 
looked,  not  to  the  public,  but  lo  the  govern- 
ment, or  10  a  few  great  men,  for  the  reword  of 
their  exertions.  It  was  thus  in  the  time  of  M«- 
cenas  and  Poliio  at  Rome,  of  the  Medici  at 
Florence,  of  Louis  Ihe  Fourteenth  in  France, 
of  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Oxford  in  Ihis  coun- 
try. Now,  Sir,  I  well  know  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  is  Rl  and  graceful,  nay,  in  which  it 
is  a  sacred  ttuly,  to  reward  the  merits  or  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  men  of  geniu-i  by  the 
exercise  of  this  species  of  liberality.     But  these 

more  fatal  10  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
literary  men  than  one  under  which  ihey  should 
be  taught  (0  look  for  their  daily  bread  10  the 
favour  of  ministers  and  nobles.    I  can  conceive 

which  are  formed  by  nature  lo  be  the  blessings 
and  ornaments  of  our  species  into  public  scan- 
dals and  pests.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Speech  on  Copyright,  Feb.  5,  184I. 

o  few  readers 


In  an  age  in  which  ther 
that  ■      ■ 


from  the  sale  of  his  works,  no  man  who  has  not 
an  independent  fortune  can  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits  unless  he  is  assisted  by  patron, 
age.  In  such  an  age,  accordingly,  men  of  let- 
ters loo  often  pass  their  lives  in  dangling  at  the 
heels  of  Ihe  wealthy  and  powerful ;  and  all  the 
faults  which  dependence  tends  to  produce,  pass 
into  their  character.  They  become  the  parasites 
and  slaves  of  the  great.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  many  of  the  highest  and  most  exqui- 
sitely formed  of  human  intellects  have  been  con- 
demned to  Ihe  ignominious  labour  of  disposing 
the  commonplaces  of  adulation  in  new  forms 
and  brightening  them  into  new  splendour. 
Horace  invoking  Augustus  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic language  of  religiotis  veneration,  Staliui 
flattering  a  tyrant,  and  the  minion  of  a  tyrant, 
for  a  morsel  of  bread,  Ariosto  vernifying  the 
whole  genealogy  of  a  niggardly  {islron,  Tasso 
extolling  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  wretched 
creature  who  locked  him  up  in  a  mad-honte, 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  instances  which  mifiht 
easily  be  given  of  the  degradation  lo  which 
those  must  submit  who,  not  possessing  a  com- 


pMcDl  fortune,  are  resolved  to  write  when  there 
ue  Bcanely  anjr  who  read. 

This  evil  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
tetidi  10  remove.  As  a  taste  for  books  becomes 
more  and  more  commdn,  the  patronage  of  indi- 
Tidnali  becomes  less  and  less  necessary.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  marked  change 
look  place.  The  tone  of  liieraiy  men,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  France,  became  higher  and 
more  independent.  Pope  boasted  Ihal  he  was 
the  "  one  poet"  who  had  "  pleased  by  manly 
waw;"  he  derided  the  soft  dedications  with 
>hich  Halifax  had  been  fed,  asserted  his  own 
stiperiority  over  the  pensioned  Boileau,  and 
gloried  in  being  not  the  follower,  but  the  friend, 
of  nobles  and  princes.  The  explanation  of  at] 
diis  is  very  simple.  Pope  was  the  first  English- 
man who  by  (he  mere  sale  of  his  wriling^ 
iciliied  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  live  in 
comfort  and  in  perfect  independence.  Johnson 
extols  him  for  the  magnanimity  which  he  showed 
in  inscribing  his  Iliad  not  to  a  minister  or  a 
peer,  hut  to  Congrive.  In  our  time  this  would 
icarcely  be  a  subject  for  praise.  Noboriy  is 
ittonished  when  Mr.  Moore  pays  a  compliment 
of  this  kind  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Mr.  Moore.  The  idea  of  either  of 
thoK  gentlemen  looking  out  for  some  lord  who 
would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  few  guineas  in 
retnm  for  a  fulsome  dedication  seems  laughably 
incongruous.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Dryden 
or  Otway  would  have  done;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  blame  him  for  it.  Otway  is  said  to  have 
been  choked  with  a  piece  of  bread  which  he 
devoured  tn  (he  rage  of  hunger;  and,  whether 
ibis  sloiy  he  true  or  false,  he  was  beyond  all 
question  miserably  poor.  Dryden,  at  near 
levenly,  when  at  the  head  of  the  literary  men 
of  England,  without  equal  or  second,  received 
three  handled  pounds  fur  his  Fables,  a  collection 
often  thousand  verses,  and  of  such  verses  as  no 
oun  then  living,  except  himself,  could  have 
prodoied.  Pope,  at  thirty,  had  laid  up  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  pounds,  the  fruits  of  his 
poetry.  It  was  not,  we  suspect,  because  he  bad 
ahit;her  spirit  or  a  more  scrupulous  conscience 
than  his  predecessors,  but  because  he  had  a  larger 
income,  that  he  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  liter- 
uy  character  so  much  better  than  they  had  done. 
Frum  the  time  of  Pope  to  the  present  day  the 
readeis  have  been  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  the  writers,  conse- 
quently, more  and  more  independent.  It  is 
assDredly  a  great  evil  that  men  fitted  by  (heir 
(alcnlsand  acquirements  to  enlighten  and  charm 
the  world  should  be  reduced  to  the  neces.tity 
of  flattering  wicked  and  foolish  patrons  in  retnm 
for  the  sustenance  of  life.  But,  though  we 
heartily  rejoice  that  this  evil  is  removed,  we 
cannot  but  see  with  concern  that  another  evil 
has  succeeded  to  il.  Tlie  public  is  now  the 
patron,  and  a  most  liberal  patron.  All  that  the 
rich  and  powerful  l>es(owed  on  authors  from 
the  lime  of  Miecenas  to  Ihal  of  Hartey  would 
not,  we  apprehend,  make  up  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  paid  by  English  booksellers  to 
Bfiy-ihree  authors  during  Sit  last  fifty  years. 
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Men  of  letters  have  accordingly  ceased  to  court 
individuals,  and  have  begun  to  court  the  public. 
They  formerly  used  flattery.  They  now  use 
puffing-  Lord  MacaulaV: 

Mr.  Robtrt  Montgomery's  Pecms,  April,  1830. 
Just  such  is  the  feeling  which  a  man  of  liberal 
education  naturally  entertains  towards  the  great 
minds  of  former  ages.  The  debt  which  he  owes 
to  them  is  incalculable.  They  have  guided  him 
lo  truth.  They  have  filled  his  mind  wilb  noble 
and  graceful  images.  They  have  stood  by  him 
in  all  vicissitudes,  comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses 
in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude.  These 
rriendshi[]6  are  exposed  to  no  danger  from  the 
occurrences  by  which  other  attachments  are 
weakened  or  dissolved.  Time  glides  on ;  for- . 
tune  is  inconstant;  tempers  are  soured ;  bonds 
which  seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered 
by  interest,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice.  But 
no  such  cause  can  affect  the  silent  converse 
which  we  hold  with  the  highest  of  human  intel- 
lects. That  placid  intercourse  i<  disturbed  by 
no  jealousies  or  resentments.  These  are  the  old 
friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces,  who 
arc  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  poverly,  in  glory 
and  in  obscurity-  With  (he  dead  there  is  no 
rivalry.  In  the  dead  there  is  no  change.  Plato 
Is  never  sullen.  Cervantes  is  never  petulant. 
Demosthenes  never  comes  unseasonably.  Dante 
never  stays  too  long.  No  difference  of  political 
opinion  can  alienate  Cicero.  No  heresy  can 
excite  the  horror  of  Bossuet. 

I.0HD  Macau  lav: 
Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837. 
A  most  idle  and  contemptible  controversy  had 
arisen  in  France  touching  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  writers.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  lo  be  expected  that  in  that  age  the 
question  would  be  tried  according  to  those  large 
and  philosophical  principles  of  criticism  which 
guided  the  judgments  of  Lessing  and  of  Herder. 
But  it  might  have  been  expected  that  those  who 
undertook  to  decide  the  point  would  at  least  . 
take  the  trouble  lo  read  and  understand  the 
authors  on  whose  merits  they  were  lo  pronounce. 
Now,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  among 
the  disputants  who  clamoured,  some  for  the 
ancients  and  some  for  the  modems,  very  few 
were  decently  acquainted  with  either  ancient  or 
modem  literature,  and  hardly  one  was  well 
acquainted  with  both.  In  Racine's  amusing 
preface  to  the  Iphiginit  the  reader  may  find 
noticed  a  most  ridiculous  mistake  into  which 
one  of  the  chamiHons  of  the  moderns  fell  about 
a  passage  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  An- 
other writer  is  so  inconceivably  ignorant  as  tn 
blame  Homer  for  mixing  the  four  Greek  dia- 
lects, Doric,  Ionic,  ;Eol[c,  and  Attic,  just,  says 
he,  as  if  a  French  poet  were  to  put  Gascon 
phrases  and  Picard  phrases  into  the  midst  of 
his  pure  Parisian  writing.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  lo  say  that  the  defenders 
of  the  ancients  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  greatest  productions  of  later  times;  nor, 
indeed,  were  the  defenders  of  the  modems 
i.    better  informed.      The  parallels   which   were 
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instituted  in  (he  course  of  thji  dispute  are  inei- 
{l^essibly  ludicrous.  Balz-ic  was  selected  as  the 
rival  of  Cicero.  Conicille  was  said  lo  unite 
Ibe  merits  of  j^scbylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eurtpi. 
des.  We  should  like  to  see  a  Promclheus  after 
Corneille's  fashion.  The  Provincial  Lellers, 
masterpieces  undoabtedly  of  reasoning,  wit,  and 
eloquence,  were  pronounced  lo  be  superior  lo 
all  the  writings  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Luciaii 
together,  particular!]'  in  the  art  of  dialt^ue ;  an 
art  in  which,  as  il  happens,  Plato  far  excelleil 
ait  men,  and  in  which  Pascal,  great  and  admi- 
rable in  other  respects,  is  notoriously  very 
delicieiii.  Loud  Macaulav  r 

Sir  William  Temfle,  Oct.  1838. 

This  childish  conlrover^^y  [touching  the  com- 
parative merit  of  the  ancient  and  modem  wri- 
ters] spread  10  England ;  and  some  mischievous 
dienion  su^ested  to  Temple  the  thought  of 
undertaking  the  defence  of  the  ancients.  As  Co 
his  qualiAcalions  for  the  task,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  knew  not  a  word  of  Greek.  But 
his  vanity,  which,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
conflicts  of  active  life  and  surrounded  by  rivals, 
had  been  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  his  dis- 
cretion, now,  when  he  had  long  lived  in  seclu- 
sion, and  had  become  accustomed  to  regard 
himself  as  by  far  the  first  man  of  his  circle, 
rendered  him  blind  to  his  own  deficiencies-  In 
an  evil  hour  he  published  an  Essay  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning.  The  style  of  this  treat- 
ise is  veiy  good,  the  mailer  ludicrous  and  con- 
temptible to  the  lasl  degree.  There  we  read 
how  I.yciirgus  travelled  into  India,  and  brought 
the  Spartan  laws  from  that  country ;  how  Or- 
pheus made  voyages  in  search  of  Knowledge, 
and  attained  to  a  depth  of  learning  which  has 
made  him  renowned  in  all  succeeding  ages;  how 
Pythagoras  passed  twenly-lwo  years  in  Egjpl, 
and,  after  cradualing  there,  spent  twelve  yeors 
more  ai  Babylon,  where  ihe  Magi  admitted  him 
admndim;  how  the  ancient  brahmins  lived  two 
hundred  years;  how  the  earliest  Greek  philoso- 
phers foretold  earthquakes  and  plagues,  and  pul 
down  riols  by  mafic;  and  how  much  Ninus 
surpassed  in  abilities  any  of  his  successors  on 
the  throne  of  Assyria.  The  modems.  Sir  Wil- 
liam owns,  have  found  out  the  circulaiion  of  the 
blood  ;  bul,  on  ihe  olher  hand,  they  have  quite 
lost  the  art  of  conjuring;  nor  can  any  modem 
fiddler  enchant  fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents  by  his 
performance.  He  tells  us  that  '■  Thales,  Pythag- 
oras, Democrilus,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Epicurus  made  greater  prioresses  in  the 
several  empires  of  science  than  any  of  their 
succe^isors  have  since  been  able  to  reach ;"  which 
is  just  as  absurd  as  if  he  bad  said  that  the  greatest 
names  in  British  science  are  Merlin,  Michael 
Scot,  Dr.  Sydenham,  and  Lord  Bacon.  Indeed, 
the  manner  in  which  Temple  mixes  the  historical 
and  (he  fabulous  reminds  us  of  those  cla-ssical 
dictionaries,  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  in 
which  Narcissus  the  lover  of  himself  and  Nar- 
cissus the  freedman  of  Claudius,  Pollux  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Pollux  the  author  of  (he  Ono- 
e  ranged  under  the  same  headings 


and  treated  as  personages  equally  real.  The 
eflect  of  this  arrangement  resembles  (bat  vrhich 
would  be  produced  by  a  dictionary  of  modem 
names  consisting  of  such  articles  as  the  follow- 
ing: "Jones,  William,  an  eminent  Orientalisi. 
and  one  of  Che  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Conri  of 
Judicature  in  Ben^ — Davy,  a  fiend,  who  de- 
stroys ships — Thomas,  a  foundling,  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Allwonhy."  It  is  from  such  sources  as 
these  that  Temple  seems  to  have  learned  all  that 
he  knew  about  (he  ancienCs.  He  puts  the  story 
of  Orpheus  between  Ihe  Olympic  games  and  the 
battle  of  Arbela;  as  if  we  had  exactly  the  same 
reasons  for  believing  thai  Orpheus  led  beasts 
with  his  lyre  which  we  have  for  believing  Ihat 
there  were  races  at  Pisa,  or  that  Alexander 
conquered  Darius. 

He  manages  little  belter  when  he  comes  to 
the  modems.  He  gives  us  a  catalt^ue  of  those 
whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  wnlers  of  later 
limes.  Il  is  sufficient  to  say  Ihat  in  his  list  of 
Italians  he  has  omitted  Dante,  Pelrarcb,  Ariosto, 
and  Tasso;  in  hii  list  of  Spaniards,  Lope  and 
Calderon;  in  his  list  of  French,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
Moliire,  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Boileau  ;  and  in 
his  lisl  of  English,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Milton. 

LOKD  MacaulaV:  .Sir  William  TentfU. 

Bute,  who  had  always  been  considered  as  ■ 
man  of  laste  and  reading,  aflecled  from  Ihe  mo- 
ment of  his  elevation  the  character  of  a  Mse- 
cenas.  If  he  expected  to  conciliaie  Ihe  public 
by  encouraging  literature  and  art,  he  woe  griev- 
ously mistaken.  Indeed,  none  of  the  olijects 
of  his  munificence,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Johnson,  can  be  said  to  have  been  well  selected-, 
and  the  puhlic,  not  unnaturally,  ascribed  the 
selection  of  Johnson  rather  to  the  Doctor's 
political  prejudices  than  lo  his  literary  merits; 
tor  a  wretched  scribbler  named  Shebbeare,  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  Johnson  except 
violent  Jacobitism,  and  who  had  stood  in  the 
[nllory  lor  a  libel  on  Ihe  Revolution,  was  hon- 
oured with  a  mark  of  royal  approbation  similar 
lo  Ihat  which  was  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the 
English  Diclionaiy  and  of  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes.  It  was  remarked  Ihat  Adam,  a  Scotch- 
man, was  the  court  architect ;  and  that  Ramsay, 
a  Scotchman,  was  the  court  painter,  and  was 
preferred  to  Reynolds.  Mallei,  a  Scotchman, 
of  no  high  literary  fame,  and  of  infamous  char- 
acter, partook  largely  of  (he  liberality  of  the 
govenimenl.  John  Home,  a  Scotchman,  was 
rewarded  for  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  both  with 
a  pension  and  with  a  sinecure  place.  But  when 
the  author  of  The  Bard  and  of  the  Elegy  in  » 
Counliy  (Hiurchyard  ventured  to  ask  for  a  Pro- 
fessoiship,  the  emoluments  of  which  he  much 
needed,  and  for  Ihe  duties  of  which  he  was,  in 
many  respects,  better  qualified  than  any  man 
living,  he  was  refused ;  and  the  post  was  be- 
stowed on  Ihe  pedagogue  under  whose  care  ihe 
favourite's  son-in-law.  Sir  James  Lowlher,  had 
made  such  signal  proficiency  in  the  graces  and 
in  Ihe  humane  virtues.  Lord  Macaulav: 
Tht  Earl  of  Chatham,  (M..  1844. 
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Epicnnu,  we  are  told,  led  behind  him  three 
bundted  volumes  of  bis  own  works,  wherein  he 
bad  not  inserted  a  single  quolnlion ;  and  we 
h»ie  it  upon  the  authority  of  Varro's  own  words 
Uul  he  himself  composed  four  hundred  and 
ninety  books.  Seneca  assures  ui  that  DIdymus 
the  grammarian  wrote  no  less  than  four  ihou- 
sand ;  but  Origen,  it  seems,  was  yet  more  pro- 
lific, and  extended  bis  performances  even  to  six 
[houund  treatises.  It  is  obvious  to  imagitie 
with  whsl  sort  of  materials  the  productions  of 
'och  expeditious  workmen  were  wrouglil  up : 
;oand  thoughts  and  well-matured  reflections 
could  hire  no  share,  we  may  be  sure,  in  these 
basly  performances.  Thus  are  books  multiplied, 
whilst  authors  are  scarce ;  and  so  much  ea^er 
is  tl  to  write  than  to  think  1  But  shall  I  not 
nyself,  Palamedes,  prove  an  instance  that  it  is 
(o,  ir  1  suspend  any  longer  your  own  more  im- 
portant reflections  1^  interrupllnR  you  with  such 
"smine?  MelMOTH  : 

Ltllers  by  Sir  T.  Fitiosbomi. 
In  this   last   part  of  his  imaginary  travels. 
Swift  has  indulged  a  misanthropy  that  is  intol- 
eraWe.  Lord  OitiiEKV. 

The  crowded,  yet  cleat  and  luminous,  gal- 
axies of  imagery  diffused  throueh  the  works  of 
Bishop  Taylor.  DR.  S.  Parr. 

Scaliger  willeth  us  to  admire  Plautus  as  a 
comedian,  but  Terence  as  a  pure  and  el^ant 
speaker.  PeachaHi   Of  Poetry. 

The  worst  authors  might  endeavour  to  please 
St;  and  in  that  endeavour  deserve  something  at 
our  hands.  Pope. 

It  is  arery  unlucky  circumstance  to  be  obliged 
to  retaliate  the  injuries  of  such  authors,  whose 
works  arc  so  soon  forgotten  that  we  are  in  danger 
already  of  appearing  the  first  Iransgresnors. 
Pom  and  Swept. 
An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit; 
the  public  arc  bis  judges :  by  allowing  loo 
much,  and  condescending  loo  far,  he  may  injure 
bis  own  cause ;  and  by  pleading  and  asserting 
too  boldly  he  may  displease  the  court. 

Prior. 
We  know  the  highest  pleasure  our  minds  are 
capable  of  enjoying  with  composure,  when  we 
read  tubliine  thoughts  communicated  to  us  by 
meu  of  great  genius  and  eloquence.  Such  is 
die  entenainment  we  meet  with  in  the  philo- 
sophic parts  of  Cicero's  writings.  Truth  and 
good  sense  have  there  so  charming  a  dress,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  more  agreeably  represented 
■ith  the  addition  of  poetical  fiction  and  the 
paver  of  numbers. 

Sift  R.  STEELS:  Sfitclaler,  No.  146. 
These  look  up  to  you  with  reverence,  and 
*ould  be  animated  by  tbe  sight  uf  bim  at  whose 
unl  they  have  taken  fire  in  his  writings. 

Swift  j  Tq  Poft, 
They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have 
been  beaten  by  the  ancients;  or  comment,  critic, 
•ad  Bourish  upon  them.        Sir  W.  Teuplr. 


I  am  sure  there  are  few  who  would  not  shrink 
from  amnning,  at  least  if  they  at  all  realized 
the  words  they  were  using,  that  they  com[H^- 
bended  Shakspeare,  however  much  they  appre- 
hend in  him.  R.  C  TrivNCH. 


that 


There  is  in  Shaftesbury's  works  a  lively  pei 

"  and  a  parade  of  literature  ;  but  it  is  nai 

we  should  be  bound  to  admire  the  r^verii 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


The  laboured  works  of  Master  Johnson  ;  the 
no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  both  worthily 
excellent  Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher. 
John  WEBsriix,  1613. 

He  [Bacon]  is  throughout,  and  especially  in 
his  Essays,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  authors 
that  ever  wrote.  Whately. 

Tncilus,  who  is  one  of  the  most  antithetical, 
is  .  ,  ,  one  of  the  least  periodic,  of  all  the  Laiia 

Those  works  of  fiction  are  worse  than  unpro- 
fitable that  inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclusion 
of  all  reference  10  religious  principle.  This  i» 
obviously  and  notoriously  the  character  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  Moral  Tales.  And  so  entire  and 
resolute  is  this  exclusion,  that  it  is  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  what  may  be  called  poetical 
truth  :  it  destroys,  in  many  instances,  the  prob- 
ability of  the  tale,  and  the  naturalness  of  the 
characters.  That  Christianity  does'  exist,  every 
one  must  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth; 
nor  can  any  one  deny  that,  whether  true  or  false, 
it  does  exercise — at  least  is  supposed  to  exercise 
— an  influence  on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
some  of  the  believers  in  it.  To  represent,  there- 
fore, persons  of  various  ages,  sex,  country,  and 
station  in  life,  as  practising,  on  the  most  trying 
occasions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering 
evc:y  kind  of  danger,  difficulty,  and  hardship, 
while  none  of  th^pi  ever  makes  the  least  refer- 
ence 10  a  religious  motive,  is  as  decidedly  at 
variance  with  reality — what  is  called  in  works 
of  fiction  unnatural — as  it  would  be  to  repre- 
sent Mahomet's  enthusiastic  followers  as  rnsh- 
ing  into  battle  without  any  thought  of  his 
promised  paradise.  Whately; 

Annul,  on  Baton's  Essay,  Of  Sludirs. 
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If  writings  are  thus  durable,  and  may  pass 
from  age  to  age  through  the  whole  course  of 
time,  how  careful  should  an  author  be  of  com- 
mitting anything  to  print  that  may  cormpt  pos- 
terity and  poison  the  minds  of  men  with  vice 
and  error!  Writers  of  great  talents  who  era- 
ploy  their  parts  in  propagating,  immorality,  and 
seasoning  vicious  sentiments  with  wit  and 
humour,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pests  of 
society,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind.  They 
leave  books  behind  them  (as  it  is  said  of  those 
who  die  in  distempers  which  breed  an  ill-wilt 
towards  their  own  species)  to  scatter  infection 
and  destroy  their  posterity.     They  act  the  coun- 
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■  terpaHs  of  a  Coafudus  or  a  Socrates;  and 
geem  to  have  been  sent  into  the  worlS  to  de- 
prave human  nature  and  sink  it  into  the  con- 
dition of  bniiality. 

Addison  :  spictaior.  No.  166, 
And  here  give  me  leave  to  mention  what 
Monsieur  Boileau  has  so  very  well  enlarged 
upon  in  (he  preface  to  hia  works,  thai  wit  and 
line  writing  do  not  consist  so  much  in  advanc- 
ing things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that 
are  known  an  agreeable  turn.  It  is  impossible 
for  us,  who  live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world, 
to  moke  observations  in  criticism,  morality^  or 
in  any  art  or  science,  which  have  not  been 
touched  upon  hy  others.  We  have  iillle  else 
left  us  but  to  lepresenl  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  more  strong,  more  heautiful,  or 
more  uncommon  lights.  If  a  reader  examines 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  will  find  but  very 
few  precepts  in  il  which  he  may  not  meet  with 
in  Aristotle,  and  which  were  not  commonly 
known  by  all  (he  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Addison:  Sptetator,  No.  253. 
Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work  both  in 
respect  to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard 
to  the  Brsl,  il  is  a  grm  help  to  his  invention. 
When  a  man  has  planned  his  discourse,  he  finds 
a  great  many  thoughts  rising  out  of  every  head, 
that  do  not  offer  themselves  upon  ihe  general 
survey  of  a  subject.  His  thoughts  are  al  the 
same  time  more  intelligible,  and  better  discover 
their  drill  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed 
in  their  proper  lights,  and  follow  one  another 
in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they  are  thrown 
together  without  order  and  connection.  There 
is  always  an  obscurity  in  confusion ;  and  the 
same  sentence  that  would  have  enlightened  the 
reader  in  one  part  of  a  discourse  perplexes  him 
in  another.  For  the  same  reason,  likewise, 
every  thought  in  a  method tci^* discourse  shows 
itself  in  its  greatest  beauty,  as  the  several  figures 
in  a  |uece  of  painting  receive  new  grace  from 
their  disposition  in  the  picture.  The  advantages 
of  a  render  from  a  methodical  discourse  ~~~ 
correspondent  with  those  of  the  writer, 
comprehends  evei^thing  easily,  takes  it  in  with 
pleasure,  and  retains  il  long. 

AddisoH;  Spedalor,  No.  476. 
Peaceable  times  are  the  best  to  live  in,  though 
not  ao  proper  to  furnish  materials  for  a  writer. 

ADDiSON. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors  if  they  knew 
when  to  give  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  farther 
pursuits  after  fame.  Addison. 

I  have  been  distasted  of  this  way  of  writing 
by  reason  of  long  prefaces  and  exordiums. 
Add)  SON. 

Successful  authors  do  what  they  can  to  ex- 
clude a  competitor;  while  the  unsuccessful, 
with  as  much  eagerness,  lay  their  claim  to  him 
as  their  brother,  Addisok. 

The  public  is  always  even  with  an  author 
who  has  not  a  just  deference  for  them  :  the  cot 
tempt  is  reciprocal.  Addison. 


The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the 
choice  of  pleasing  allusions.  AOOISON.  I 

There  is  nut  a  more  melancholy  object  in  tlie       j 
learned  world  than  a  man  who  has  written  him- 
self down.  AddisoK,  I 

Twenty  to  one  offend  more  in  writing  too 
much  than  100  little;  even  as  twenty  to  one  fall       j 
into  sickness  rather  by  over-much  fulness  than 
by  any  lack.  Asckam. 

Prefaces,  and  excusatlons,  and  other  speeches 
of  reference  to  the  person,  are  great  wastes  of         I 
time.  LoKD  Bacon.  | 

On  this  point  I  have  a  piece  of  advice  to  offer 
to  all  young  intellectual  aspirants:  they  should 
keep  their  commodities  to  themselves ;  they 
should  not  produce  iheirnotions  until  they  have 
wrought  them  into  form.  I  did  the  contrary  of  1 
this  myself,  and  1  smarted  severely  for  it.  In 
the  tirst  place,  I  used  to  confuse  myself  with  ' 
the  perplexity  of  my  thoughts,— half  concep-  ' 
tions,  abortions  of  truth  that  came  to  the  birth 
when  my  mind  bad  not  strength  to  bring  them 
forth,— monsters  begotten  out  of  the  cloutl,  like 
those  in  Ihe  old  fable.  With  Cassio,  1  saw  a  1 
mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly.  I  had 
chosen  my  own  points  of  observation  ;  I  viewed 
many  things  differently  from  the  vulgar,  but  my 
visions  for  some  time,  until  my  eye  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  change,  were  wont  to  float  before 
me  vaguely  and  inapprehensibly.  I  had  re- 
jected the  hack  notions,  the  uses  of  other  men,  1 
and  had  as  yet  made  none  for  myself  that  I  | 
could  call  properly  my  own.  What,  then,  woidd 
have  been  my  wisdom  ?  Clearly,  to  reserve 
these  rough  sketches  of  my  intellect  for  secret 
service,  and  not  to  set  (hem  forth  for  show  ;  to 
veil  from  the  vulgar  eye  the  nnseemliness  of  inj 
mind,  while  in  its  rudimentsi  to  employ  its 
"  airy  portraiture"  for  exercise,  in  order  that  it 
might  so  learn  to  labour  finally  for  use  ;  just  as 
the  young  painter  will  work  off  a  hundred 
sketches  for  the  fire  before  he  can  finish  one  for 
public  exhibition.  In  the  mean  time  I  should 
have  holden  to  the  old  adage,  "  Luquendum  ut 
vulgus  seniiendum  ul  docli."  I  should  have 
talked  and  demeaned  myself  like  mere  matter- 
of-fact  men,  until  I  fell  that  1  had  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  men  of  mind  and  had  attained  the 
masteiy  of  tl.eir  method.  1  should  have  let  my 
raw  fruit  hang  and  sun  itself  u|>on  the  tree  lUl 
it  was  penetrated  with  ripeness  and  would  come 
away  easily  upon  the  touch  of  a  little  finger.  I 
ought  not  to  have  torn  it  off  violently  and  with 
difficulty  while  its  humours  were  yet  crude,  to 
the  laceration  of  the  parent  tree, — the  torture  of 
my  own  inward  man.  Bentlev. 

There  are  three  difGcullies  in  authorship;  tn 
write  anything  worth  the  publishing — to  find 
honest  men  to  publish  it — and  to  get  sensible 
men  to  read  it.  Literature  has  now  become  a 
game;  in  which  ihe  Booksellers  arc  the  Kings; 
the  Critics,  Ihe  Knaves;  the  Public,  the  Pack; 
and  the  poor  Author,  the  mere  Table,  or  Thing 
played  ufon.  CoLTON :  Zaiwi,  Preface. 
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AUTHORSHIP. 


E*eiy  author  is  a  far  better  judge  of  the  pains 
thai  bU  eflbrts  have  cost  him  tbati  anjr  reader 
cati  pouibly  be;  bul  to  what  purpose  he  has 
taken  those  pains,  this  is  a  question  on  which 
his  readers  will  not  allow  the  author  a  voice, 
nor  even  an  opinion  ;  from  the  tribunal  of  the 
pnUic  there  is  no  appeal,  and  it  is  5t  that  it 
should  be  so;  otherwise  we  should  not  only 
hive  rivers  of  ink  expended  in  bad  writing,  but 
oceans  more  in  defending  il :  for  he  ihnt  writes 
in  >  bad  style  is  sure  to  retort  in  a  wone. 

CoLTON ;  Larm,  Preface. 

That  author,  however,  who  has  thought  more 
than  he  has  read,  read  more  than  he  has  written, 
■nd  written  more  than  he  has  published,  if  he 
does  not  command  success,  has  at  least  deserved 
it.  In  ihe  article  of  rejection  and  abridgment 
we  mn<t  be  severe  to  ourselves,  if  we  wish  for 
meicy  from  others-,  since  for  one  great  genius 
who  has  written  a  /iVl'/.f  book  we  have  a  thousand 
hrtle  geniuses  who  have  written  grtal  boolis.  A 
iftlume.  therefore,  that  contains  more  words  than 
ideas, like  a  tree  that  has  more  foliage  than  fruit, 
miy  suit  those  to  resort  to  who  want  not  lo  feast, 
hul  to  dceain  and  lo  slumber;  but  the  misfor- 
tune U,  that  in  this  )»rticular  instance  nothing 
can  equal  Ihe  Ingratitude  of  the  public  ;  who 
were  never  yet  known  to  have  the  slightest  com- 
pjssion  for  those  authors  who  have  deprived 
Ihmuhti  of  sleep  in  order  to  procure  it  for 
their  readers.  Colton  r  Laton,  Preface. 

As  the  great  fault  of  our  orators  is,  that  they 
get  up  to  make  a  speech,  rather  than  to  sptak; 
10  [he  great  error  Of  Our  authors  is,  that  they  sit 
down  to  maki  a  book,  rather  than  to  write.  To 
combine  profundity  with  perspicuity,  wil  with 
jnitgmenl,  solidity  with  vivacity,  truth  with  nov- 
elty, and  all  of  ihem  with  liberality,  who  is  suf- 
Gcient  for  these  things  ?  a  very  serious  question  ; 
bnl  it  is  one  which  authors  had  much  better 
propose  to  themselves  befort  publication,  than 
iuTc  proposed  to  them  by  their  editors  after  it. 
Colton  :  Lanm,  preface. 

The  great  designs  that  have  been  digested  and 
matured,  and  the  great  literary  works  that  have 
been  begun  and  linished,in  prisons,  fully  prove 
liui  tyrants  have  not  yet  discovered  any  chains 
that  can  fetter  [he  mind.        Colton  ;   Laeon. 

If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial 
writer,  it  would  be  lo  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he 
resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preci- 
pice of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim 
wir  upon  mankind,  neither  to  give  nor  to  take 
ipiartei.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men, 
they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the 
law ;  if  he  telLi  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have 
laj,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander. 
Bnl  if  he  r^ards  tnith,  let  him  expect  martyr- 
dom oa  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fear- 
\ea :  and  this  is  the  couise  I  take  myself. 

De  Fob. 

J  dire  venture  nothing  without  a  strict  eiam- 
inilion  \  and  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose 
indigested  play  upon  the  public  as  lo  offer  brass 
money  in  a  payment.  Drvdf.n. 


Too  much  labour  often  lakes  away  the  spirit 
by  adding  to  the  polishing;  so  that  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  dull  correctness;  a  piece 
without  any  considerable  faults,  but  with  few 
beauties.  Drvden. 

Whatsoever  makes  nothing  to  your  subject, 
and  is  improper  lo  il,  admit  not  into  your  work. 
Urvden. 

The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in 
the  invention,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the 
accuracy  in  the  expression.  Drvden. 

He  knew  when  to  leave  off, — a  continence 
which  is  practised  by  few  writers. 

Drvden. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  who,  not  having 
the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere 
wantonness  make  themselves  ridiculous? 

Drvden. 

Comedy  is  both  excellently  instructive  and 
extremely  pleasant  j  satire  lashes  vice  into  re- 
formation ;  and  humour  represents  folly  so  as 
to  render  it  ridiculous.  Drvden. 

The  French  writers  do  not  burden  themselves 
too  much  with  plot,  which  has  been  reproached 
to  them  as  a  fault.  Drvhen. 

There  is  another  extreme  in  obscure  writers 


Raw  and  injudicious  writers  propose  one  thing 
for  their  subject,  and  run  off  to  another. 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  writine  and  discoune, 
that  appears  [o  me  incomparamy  the  best  which 
is  distinguished  by  grand  masses  and  prominent 
bulks;  which  stand  out  in  magnitude  from  the 
lame  ground-work,  and  impel  the  mind  by  a 
succession  of  separate  ilrong  impulses,  rather 
than  a  continuity  of  equable  sentiment. 

John  Foster  :  jfcumal. 

It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I 
lirst  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which  has 
amused  and  exercised  near  twenty  years  of  my 
life.  Gibbon. 

Brave  wits  that  have  made  essays  worthy  of 
immortality,  yet  by  reason  of  envious  and  more 
popular  opposcrs  have  submitted  to  fate,  and  arc 
almost  lost  in  oblivion.  Glanvu.l. 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and 
readings  into  acroamalical  and  exoiericil. 

Jo™  H«LO. 

The  distance  is  commonly  very  great  between 
actual  perfonnances  and  speculative  possibility. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  as  much  as  has  been 
done  lo-d.iy  may  be  done  lo-morrow;  bul  on 
the  morrow  some  dIfBculiy  emerges,  or  some 
external  impediment  obstructs.  Indolence,  in- 
terruption, business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their 


AUTHORSHIP. 


lenglhened  by  a  ihousand  causes  that  can,  and 
ten  thousand  ihal  cannot,  be  recounted.  Per- 
haps no  extensive  and  multifarious  perform- 
ance was  ever  effecied  within  Ihe  lerni  origi- 
nally fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind.  He  that 
runs  against  time  has  an  nntagoni<t  not  subject 
lo  casualties.  Dr.  S.  Joknson  ; 

This  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons, 
thpse  temporary  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows 
of  intellect,  may,  I  suppose,  justly  be  derided 
as  the  fumes  of  vain  imaj^nation.  Sapimt 
doniinotibta  astrii.  The  author  that  thinks 
himself  wealher-bound  will  find,  with  a  littte 
help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only  idle  or 
exhausted.  But  while  tbts  notion  has  possession 
of  Ihe  head,  it  produces  the  inability  which  it 
supposes.  Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy 
(o  our  hopes  %  posmnt  quia  pgut  videnlur. 
When  success  seems  attainable,  diligence  is 
enforced ;  but  when  it  is  admitted  that  the 
faculties  are  suppressed  hy  a  cross  wind  or  a 
cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  up  without  resist- 
ance: for  vrho  can  contend  with  the  course  of 
nature  ?  Dit.  S.  Johnson  : 

Life  ef  MUIoh. 

In  an  occauonal  performance  no  height  of 
excellence  can  he  expected  from  any  mind, 
however  feitile  in  itself,  and  however  stored 
with  acquisitions.  He  whose  work  is  general 
and  arbitrary  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and 
takes  that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies 


has  satisfied  his  friends  and  himself,  till  he  has 
reformed  his  first  thoughts  by  subsequent  exam- 
ination, and  polished  away  those  faults  which 
the  precipitation  of  ardent  compo^lion  is  likely 
to  leave  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  to  have 
poured  out  a  great  number  of  lines  iu  the  mom- 
ing.and  to  have  passed  the  day  in  reducing  them 
to  fewer.  The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed 
by  the  narrowness  of  his  subject.  Whatever  can 
happen  to  man  has  happened  so  often  that  little 
remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We  have  been 
all  bom;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married; 
and  so  many  have  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths 
can  supply  but  few  materials  for  a  poet.  In  the 
fate  of  princes  the  public  has  an  interest;  and 
what  happens  to  them  of  good  or  evil  the  poels 
have  always  considered  as  business  for  the  Muse. 
But  after  so  many  inaugutatorygratul aliens,  nup- 
tial hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who  says  any- 
thing not  said  before.  Even  war  and  conquest, 
however  splendid,  suggest  no  new  images;  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  a  victorious  monarch  can 
be  decked  only  with  those  ornaments  that  have 
graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  lime  is  wanting.  The 
poem  must  not  be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is 
forgotten.  The  lucky  moments  of  animated 
tiruiginBlion  cannot  be  attended  ;  elegances  and 
illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual 
accumulation:   the  comjiosition   must  be  des- 


patched while  conversation  is  yet  busy,  and 
admiration  fresh  \  and  hasle  is  to  be  made  lest 
some  other  event  should  lay  hold  Ujon  roan- 
kind.  Occasional  compositions  may,  however,  . 
secure  lo  a  writer  the  praise  both  of  learning 
and  facility;  for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  long 
study,  and  musi  be  furnished  immedialely  from 
the  treasures  of  the  mind. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  r  Lift  of  Drydm. 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  trifle. 
We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon,  and  Spar- 
row of  Catullus;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases 
himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject.  But  compositionn  merely  prcny 
have  the  fate  of  other  pretty  ibings,  and  are 
quitted  in  time  for  something  useful :  they  are 
flowers  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration; 
or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  §s  they 
foretell  fruits. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Life  of  Waller. 

Tediousness  is  ihe  most  fatal  of  all  faults; 
negligence  or  errors  are  signal  and  local,  but 
tediousness  pervatles  the  whole;  other  faults  are 
censured  and  forgotlen,  but  the  power  of  tedious- 
ness propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the  first 
hour  is  more  weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies  forced 
into  motion  conlrary  lo  their  tendency  pass 
more  and  more  slowly  through  every  successive 
interval  of  space.  Unhappily,  this  pernicious 
failure  is  that  which  an  author  is  lea-st  able  to 
discover.  We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  ourselves; 
and  the  act  of  composition  fills  and  delights  the 
mind  with  change  of  language  and  succession 
of  images.  Every  couplet  when  produced  is 
new,  and  novelty  is  the  great  source  of  pleasure. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought  a  line  superfluous 
when  he  lirst  wrote  it,  or  contracted  his  work 
till  his  ebullitions  of  invention  had  subsided. 
And  even  if  he  should  control  his  desire  of  im- 
mediate renown,  still  keep  his  work  nintyrart 
unpublished,  he  will  still  be  the  author  and  still 
danger  of  deceiving  himself;  and  if  he  con- 
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Dr.  S.  Johnson  ;  Life  cf  Prior. 

The  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author 
are  lo  make  new  things /omi/Mr  and  familiar 
things  new.  Dr.  S.  Johmson. 

The  remedy  of  fruitfulness  is  easy,  but  no 
labour  will  help  the  conlrary;  1  will  like  and 
praise  some  things  in  a  young  writer,  which  yet, 
if  he  continues  in,  I  cannot  but  justly  hate  him 
for.  Ben  Joksow. 

Most  writers  use  their  words  loosely  and  un- 
certainty, and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear 
deductions  of  words  one  from  another,  which 
were  not  difhcult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  It  con- 
venient to  shelter  their  ignorance,  ot  obstinacy, 
under  the  obscurity  of  their  lerms.      Locke. 

If  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  lo  keep 
close  to  truth  and  instruction,  by  unvaried  teimi, 
and  plain,  unsophislicsled  arguments,  yet  it  con- 
cerns readers  not  to  be  imposed  on.     LocKE. 


A  VTHORSHIP.—A  VARICE. 


Hriping  that  his  nani«  may  deserve  lo  appear 
aol  among  ihe  mercenary  crew  of  false  pretend- 
enlo  leirning,  but  ihe  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  0.1  evidently  were  bom  to  study,  and 
lote  learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any 
odier  end  iban  the  service  of  Gud  and  truth, 
and  perhaps  thai  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of 
prajiie  which  God  and  good  men  have  conaenled 
shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  published 
labours  advance  the  good  of  mankind. 

Milton  :  Ampagitica. 

Never  write  on  a  subject  without  having  Rrat 
read  younelf  full  on  it;  and  never  read  on  a 
subject  till  jou  have  thought  yourself  hungry 
on  i1.  RlCHTER. 

And  now  the  most  beauliful  dawn  that  mnrlal 
on  behold  arose  upon  his  spirit, — the  dawn  of 
a  new  comjwsition.  For  the  book  that  a  per- 
son is  beginning  to  create  or  design  contains 
within  ilscif  half  a  life,  and  God  only  knows 
what  an  expanse  of  futurity  also.  Hopes  of 
improvement — ideas  which  are  to  insure  the 
development  and  cnlighlenmcnl  of  the  human 
race — ^warm  with  a  joyful  vilalily  in  his  brain, 
1!  he  wftly  paces  up  and  down  in  the  twilight, 
when  it  has  become  too  dark  lo  write. 

RiCHTER. 


A.  W. 

I  find  by  experience  that  writing  is  like  build- 
ing; wherein  the  undertaker,  lo  supply  some 
defect  of  serve  lome  convenience  which  at  lirsE 
he  saw  not,  is  usually  forced  lo  exceed  his  first 
model  and  proposal,  and  many  limes  to  double 
the  charge  and  expense  of  it. 

Dr.  John  Scott. 

Con'olt  ihe  acutest  poets  and  speakers,  and 
lliey  will  confess  ihat  their  quickest,  most  ad- 
mired conceptions  were  such  ns  darted  into 
their  minds  like  sudden  Hashes  of  lightning, 
they  know  not  how  nor  whence. 

As  for  my  labours,  which  he  is  pleased  to  in- 

qnire  after,  if  they  can  but  wear  one  impeni- 
aence  oat  of  human  life,  destroy  a  single  vice, 
or  give  a  morning's  cheerfulness  to  an  honest 
mind,  in  short,  if  the  world  can  be  hut  one 
virtue  the  belter,  or  in  any  degree  less  vicious, 
Di  receive  from  them  the  smallest  addition  to 
iheit  innocent  diversions,  I  shall  not  think  my 
piint,  or  indeed  my  life,  to  have  been  spent  in 
"in.  Sir  R.  Steele:   7itfc<-,No.  89. 


Would  a  writer  know  how  lo  behave  himself 
with  relation  to  posterity,  let  hini  consider  in 
old  books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know, 
and  what  omissions  he  most  laments. 

Swift. 

By  the  time  thai  an  author  hath  written  out 
a  liook,  he  and  his  readers  are  become  old 
acquainlants.  SwiiT. 


AVARICE. 

It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  ofwn  by  being  bribed, 
thai  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin  on  mankind. 
Avarice  is  a  rival  to  the  pursuits  of  many.  Ii 
finds  a  mulliiude  of  checks,  and  many  opposcrx, 
in  every  walk  of  life.  But  the  olijecis  of  am- 
bition are  for  the  few;  and  every  person  who 
aims  at  indirect  prolil,  and  therefore  wants 
olher  protection  than  innocence  and  law,  in- 
stead of  its  rival,  becomes  its  instrument.  'Hiere 
is  a  natural  alleginnce  and  fealty  due  to  this 
domineering,  paramount  evil,  from  all  Ihe  vassal 
vices,  which  acknowledge  its  superiority,  and 
readily  militate  under  its  banners;  and  it  is 
under  that  discipline  alone  ihat  avarice  is  able 
to  spread  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  to  ren- 
der itself  a  general,  public  mischief. 

Spec€h  on  tki  Nabcb  of  Aicoft  Debts, 
Feb.  aS,  1785. 

Had  covetous  men,  as  the  fable  goes  of  Bria- 
reus,  each  of  ihem  one  hundred  hands,  they 
would  all  of  (hem  be  employed  in  grasping  and 
gathering,  and  hardly  one  of  ihem  in  giving  or 
laying  out,  but  all  in  receiving  and  none  in  re- 
storing.' a  thing  in  itself  so  monstrous  that  no- 
thing in  nature  besides  is  like  it,  except  il  be 
death  and  the  grave,  the  only  things  I  know 
which  are  always  carrying  off  ihe  spoils  of  the 
worldand  never  making  restitution.  Forotfaer- 
wise,  all  Ihe  parts  of  the  universe,  as  Ihey  bor- 
row of  one  another,  so  ihey  slill  pay  whal  ihey 
borrow,  and  that  by  so  just  and  well-balanced 
an  equality  that  their  payments  always  keep 
pace  with  their  receipts.  Drvden. 

We  are  at  best  but  stewards  of  what  we  falsely 
call  our  own ;  yel  avarice  is  so  insatiable  thai  it 
is  not  in  Ihe  power  of  liberality  to  content  it. 


There  is  no  v 

ucb  wild  extrem 

ce  which  mankind  carries 
s  as  that  of  avarice. 

Swift. 

Poverty  is  in  1 

verylhing. 

rant  of  much,  bul  avarice 
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BACON,  FRANCIS. 
Since  ihe  sjMrit  of  Lord  Bacon's  phitosophjr 
began  lo  be  rightlj  understood,  the  science  of 
external  nature  bu  advanced  with  a  rapidity 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  all  former  ages. 
The  great  axiom  of  his  philosophy  is  so  simple 
in  its  nature,  and  so  undeniable  in  its  evidence, 
Ihat  it  is  aslooishine  how  philosophers  were  so 
late  in  acknowledging  ir,  ot  in  being  directed 
by  its  authority,  ll  is  more  than  two  thousand 
years  since  the  phenomena  of  external  nature 
were  objects  of  liberal  curiosity  lo  speculative 
and  intelligent  men :  yet  two  centuries  have 
scarcely  elapsed  since  ihe  true  pnlh  of  invesli. 
gation  has  been  rightly  pursued  and  steadily 
persevered  in ;  since  Iheevidence  of  experience 
has  been  received  as  paramount  lo  every  other 
evidence;  or,  in  other  words,  since  pjiiloso- 
phers  have  agreed,  that  the  only  way  to  learn 
Ihe  magnitude  of  an  object  is  to  measure  it,  Ihe 
only  way  to  learn  its  tangible  properties  is  to 
touch  it,  and  the  only  way  to  learn  its  visible 
properties  is  to  look  at  iL 

Db.  T.  Chalmers: 
Evidtnces  of  Chrislianily,  ch.  viii. 

At  this  lime  Bacon  appeared.  It  is  altogether 
incorrect  to  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  he 
was  the  lirsl  man  who  rose  up  against  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  when  in  the  height  of  its 
power.  The  authority  of  Ihal  philosophy  had, 
as  we  have  shown,  received  a  fatal  blow  long 
before  he  was  bom.  Several  speculators,  among 
whom  Ramus  is  the  best  known,  had  recently 
Btlempled  lo  form  new  sects.  Bacon's  own  ex- 
pressions about  the  stale  of  public  opinion  in  Ihe 
lime  of  Lulher  are  clear  and  strong;  "  Acce- 
debal."  says  he,  "  odium  et  conlemptus,  illis 
ipsis  temporibus  ortus  erga  Scholastic  us."  And 
again,  "  Scbolaslicorum  doclrina  despeclui  pror- 
sus  haberi  ccepit  tanqnam  aspera  el  barbara." 

tBoth  these  passages  are  in  the  first  book  of  the 
le  Auj'mentis.]  The  part  which  Bacon  played 
in  this  great  change  was  Ihe  part,  not  of  Robes- 
pierre, but  of  Bonaparte.  The  ancient  order  of 
things  had  been  subverted.  Some  bigots  slill 
cherished  wilh  devoled  loyally  Ihe  remembrance 
of  the  fallen  monarchy  and  exerted  themselves 
to  effecl  a  restoration.  But  the  majority  had  no 
such  feeling.  Freed,  yet  not  knowing  how  to 
use  their  freedom,  they  pursued  no  determinate 
course,  and  had  found  no  leader  capable  of  con- 
That  leader  at  length  arose.  The  philosophy 
which  he  taught  was  essenllally  new.  It  differed 
from  that  of  the  celebrated  ancient  teachers,  not 
merely  in  method,  but  also  in  object.  Its  ohjecl 
wasihe  good  of  mankind,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  mass  of  mankind  always  have  understood 
and  always  will  understand  the  word  good. 
'■  M editor,"  said  Bacon,  "  inst aural lonem  ^ilo- 
sophiie  ejiismodiquE  nihil  inanis  aut  abstracti 
babeat,  quKque  vilK  hamante  conditiones  in 
melius  provehai."  [Redarguiio  Philosophia- 
mm.]  Ijjbd  Macauuiy: 

Lerd  Baim,  July,  1837. 


The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we  lake  In  be 
this ;  that  be  invented  a  new  method  of  arriving 
al  truth,  which  method  is  called  Induction,  and 
thai  be  delected  some  fallacy  in  the  sylli^stic 
reasoning  which  had  been  in  vogue  before  his 
time,  '^is  notion  is  about  as  well  founded  as 
that  of  the  people  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
imagined  that  Virgil  was  a  great  conjurer. 
Many  who  are  too  well  informed  to  lalk  such 
extravagant  nonsense  enlertain  what  w«  ihinlc 
incorrect  notions  as  to  what  Bacon  reallyeffected 

The  inductive  method  has  been  practised 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  by  every 
human  being,  ll  is  constantly  practised  by  ihe 
most  ignorant  clown,  by  the  must  thoughtless 
ichool-boy,  by  ihe  very  child  al  the  breast.  That 
method  leads  ihe  clown  to  the  conclusion  lhat 
if  be  sows  barley  he  shall  not  reap  wheal.  By 
Ihat  method  the  school-boy  learns  lhat  a  cloudy 
day  is  the  best  for  catching  trout.  Tbe  very 
inlani,  we  imagine,  is  led  by  induction  to  exped 
milk  from  his  mother  or  nurse,  and  none  from 
his  father. 

Not  only  is  it  not  true  ihal  Bacon  JnTCnled 
Ihe  inductive  method,  but  it  is  not  true  lhat  he 
was  the  firsl  person  who  correctly  analyzed  th«t 
method  and  explained  its  uses.  Aristotle  had 
long  liefore  pointed  oul  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing lhat  sylli^stic  reasoning  could  ever  con- 
duct men  lo  Ihe  discovery  of  any  new  prin- 
ciple, had  shown  lhat  such  discoveries  must  be 
made  by  induction,  and  by  induction  alone,  and 
had  given  the  history  of  ihe  inductive  process 
concisely  indeed,  but  with  great  perspicuity  and 
precision.  .  .  .  Bui  he  [Bacon]  was  Ihe  person 
who  first  lumed  the  minds  of  speculative  men, 
long  occupied  in  verbal  disputes,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  and  useful  Inith  ;  and,  by  doing 
so,  he  al  once  gave  10  Ihe  inductive  method  on 
importance  and  dignity  which  had  never  before 
belonged  to  it.  He  was  not  ihe  maker  of  lhat 
road ;  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of  lhat  road ; 
he  was  not  the  person  who  first  surveyed  and 
mapped  thai  road.  But  he  was  the  person  who 
firsI  called  the  public  atlcntion  lo  an  inexhaust- 
ible mine  of  wealth,  which  had  been  utterly 
neglected,  ond  which  was  accessible  by  that  road 
alone.  By  doing  so  he  caused  thai  road,  which 
had  previously  been  trodden  only  by  peasants 
and  higgleis,  lo  be  frequented  by  a  higher  class 
of  travellers. 

Lord  MacaulaY;  Lord  Baeen. 

That  which  was  eminently  his  own  in  his 
[Bacon's]  system  was  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed lo  himself.  The  end  being  given,  the 
means,  as  il  a|)pears  to  us,  could  nol  well  he 
mistaken.  If  others  had  aimed  at  Ihe  same 
object  wilh  Bacon,  we  hold  it  lo  be  certain  ihai 
they  would  have  employed  the  same  method 
with  Bacon.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  con- 
vince Seneca  thai  the  inventing  of  a  safely-lninp 
was  an  employment  worthy  of  a  philosopher, 
ll  would  have  been  hard  10  persuade  Tbomu 
Aquinas  to  descend  from  the  tntdtinc  of  syllo- 
gisms to  the  making  of  gunpowder.    But  Scutct 
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would  never  have  doubted  for  a  moment  th»(  il 
was  only  by  means  of  a  series  of  etperiments 
ibal  a  safety-lamp  could  be  inTenled.  Thoimis 
Aqninas  would  never  have  thought  that  his 
^rbara  and  baraUpton  would  enable  him  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  which  charcoal  ought 
to  bear  to  saltpetre  in  a  pound  of  gunpowder. 
Neither  common  sense  nor  Aristotle  would  have 
sufTeicd  him  to  fall  into  such  an  absurdity.  By 
itimnlating  men  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth, 
Bacon  stimulated  them  to  empl^  the  inductive 
method,  the  only  method,  even  the  ancient  phi- 
laso[Jiers  and  the  schoolmen  themselves  being 
judges,  by  which  new  truth  can  be  discovered. 
By  stimulating  men  to  the  discovery  of  useful 
truth  he  furnished  them  with  a  mirtive  to  per' 
form  the  inductive  process  well  and  carefully. 
His  predecessors  had  been,  in  his  phrase,  not 
interpreters,  but  anticipators,  of  nature.  They 
had  been  content  with  the  Rrst  principles  at 
which  they  had  arrived  by  the  ■ni>st  scanty  and 
ilovenly  induction.  And  why  was  this?  It  was, 
we  conceive,  because  their  philosophy  proposed 
to  itself  no  practical  end,  because  it  was  merely 
an  exercise  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  What  Bacon  did 


were  ot^ecls  which  could  be  attained  without 
careful  induction.  Those  speculators,  therefore, 
did  not  perform  the  inductive  process  carefully. 
Bacon  stirred  up  men  to  pursue  an  object  which 
could  be  attained  only  by  induction,  and  by  In- 
duction carefDlly  perlormed  ;  and  consequently 
induction  was  more  carefully  performed.  We 
do  noc  think  that  the  importance  of  what  Bacon 
did  for  inductive  philosophy  has  ever  been  over- 
rated. But  we  think  that  the  nature  of  his  ser- 
vices is  often  mistaken,  and  was  not  fully  under- 
stood even  by  himself.  It  was  not  by  furnishing 
philosophers  with  rules  for  performing  the  in- 
ductive process  well,  but  by  furnishing  them  with 
amotive  for  performing  it  well,  that  he  conferred 
MvastabenelhoniocLety,  Togivetothc human 
mind  a  direction  which  it  shall  retain  for  a^ 
is  the  rare  prerogative  of  a  few  imperial  spirits. 
It  caanol,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  inquire 
what  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution 
which  enabled  Bacon  to  exercise  so  vast  an  in- 
fioence  on  the  world. 

Lord  Macaulav:  Lord  Baeen. 

It  is  easy  lo  perceive  from  the  scanty  remains 
of  his  oratoiy  that  the  same  compactness  of 
npression  and  richness  of  fancy  which  appear 
in  his  writing!  characleriied  his  speeches  -,  and 
that  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature 
and  history  enabled  him  to  entertain  his  audi- 
ence with  a  vast  variety  of  illustrati 
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inch  as  would  now  be  thougl 
daatic  It  is  evident  also  that  he  wo-s,  as  indeed 
night  have  been  expected,  perfectly  free  from 
Ihcie  faults  which  are  generally  found  in  an 
tdvoote  who,  after  having  risen  to  emmcnce  at 
ibe  bar,  entera  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  it 
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was  his  habit  to  deal  with  every  great  question, 
not  in  small  detached  portions,  but  as  a  whole; 
that  he  refined  little,  and  that  his  reasonings 
were  those  of  a  capacious  rather  than  a  subtle 
mind.  Ben  Jonson,  a  most  unexceptionable 
judge,ha5  decribed  Bacon's  eloquence  in  words, 
which,  though  often  quoted,  will  bear  to  be 
quoted  again.  "  There  happened  in  my  lime 
one  noble  speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in 
his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could 
spare  or  pa.<is  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more  pressly, 
more  weighty,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less 
idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of 
his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces. 
His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from 
him  without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he 
spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at 
his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections 
more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  roan 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an 
end."  From  the  mention  which  is  made  nf 
judges,  it  would  seem  that  Jonson  had  heard 
Bacon  only  at  the  Bar.  Indeed,  we  imagine 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  almost 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  is  not  probable 
that  a  man  of  Bacon's  nice  observation  would 
speak  in  Parliament  exactly  as  he  spoke  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  But  the  graces  of 
manner  and  language  must,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  been  common  between  the  Queen's  Coun- 
sel and  the  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

Lord  Macai;lav; 

ZW^a^w,,  July,  1837. 
Now,  Bacon  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  genius 
who  could  think  so  profoundly,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  clearly,  that  an  ordinary  man  under- 
stands readily  most  of  his  wisest  sayings,  and 
perhaps  thinks  them  so  self-evident  as  hardly  to 
need  mention.  But,  on  reconsideration  and 
repeated  meditation,  you  perceive  more  and 
mo^e  what  extensive  and  important  applications 
one  of  his  maxims  will  have,  and  how  often  it 
has  been  overlooked;  and  on  returning  to  it 
again  and  again,  fresh  views  of  its  importance 
will  continually  open  on  you.  One  of  his  say- 
ings will  be  tike  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  which 
you  see  continually  more  and  more,  the  better 
the  telescope  you  apply  to  them. 

The  "dark  sayings,"  on  the  contrary,  of  some 
admired  wKleri  may  be  compared  to  a  fog-bank 
at  sea,  which  the  navigator  at  first  glance  takes 
for  a  chain  of  majestic  mountains,  but  which, 
when  approached  closely,  or  when  viewed 
through  a  good  gloss,  proves  to  be  a  mere  mass 
of  unsubstantial  vapours,  WhatelV: 

Pref.  ta  Bacon's  Eitayt. 


BEARDS. 

llie  beard,  conformable  to  ihe  notion  of  my 

friend  Sir  Ri^er,  was  for  many  ages  looked 

upon  as  the  type  of  wisdom.   Lucian  more  than 

once  rallies  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  who 
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endeavoured  to  rival  one  another  in  beards; 
and  represents  a  learned  man  who  stood  for  a 
profcisorship  in  philosophy,  as  unquaiiiied  for  it 
by  (he  shortness  of  his  beard. 

*lian,  in  his  account  of  ZoUus,  the  pre- 
tended critic,  who  wrote  against  Homci  and 
Plato,  and  thought  himself  wiser  than  all  who 
had  gone  before  him,  tells  us  that  this  Zoiiu<i 
had  a  very  long  beard  that  hung  down  upon  his 
breast,  but  no  hair  upon  his  hear),  which  he 
always  kept  close  shaved,  regarding,  it  seems, 
the  hairs  of  his  head  as  so  many  suckers,  which, 
it  they  had  been  suffered  to  grow,  might  have 
drawn  away  the  nourishment  from  his  chin,  and 
by  that  means  have  starved  his  beard. 

1  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works, 
which  were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint, 
in  his  ethgies  before  the  book,  was  drawn  with- 
out a  beard. 

We  see  by  these  instances  what  homage  the 
world  ha*  formerly  paid  to  beards;  and  that  a 
barber  was  not  then  allowed  to  make  tbose 
depredations  on  the  faces  of  the  learned  which 
have  been  permitted  him  of  late  years. 

BuncELL:  Sptctator,  No.  33I- 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  nation, 
we  shall  find  that  the  beard  flourished  in  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  but  was  very  much  discour- 
aged under  the  Norman  line.  It  shut  out,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time,  in  several  reigns  under 
different  shapes.  The  last  effort  it  made  seems 
lo  have  been  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  as  the 
curious  reader  may  find,  if  he  pleases  to  peruse 
the  figures  of  (Cardinal  Pole  and  Bishop  Gar- 
diner 1  though,  at  the  same  time,  1  think  it  may 
be  questioned,  if  zeal  against  popery  has  not 
induced  our  Protestant  painters  lo  extend  the 
beards  of  these  two  persecutors  beyond  their 
natural  dimensions,  in  order  lo  make  them 
appear  the  more  terrible. 

1  find  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice  of 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First. 

During  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one, 
which  makes  loo  great  a  figure  in  story  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence;  I  mean  that  of  the  re- 
doubted Hudibras,  an  account  of  which  Butler 
has  transmitted   lo  posterity  in  the  following 

"  Hit  uumy  Iwird  wu  ih'  equal  Enca 
Both  of  hii  wlxlom  and  till  ?ace : 
In  lul  and  dye  •<>  Hke  ■  tile, 
A  (uddcn  view  ii  >DuldbeEU<le; 

Budgell:  Spectator,  if  a.  331. 

There  is  great  truth  in  Alphonse  Karr's  re- 
mark that  modern  men  are  ugly  because  they 
don't  wear  Iheir  beards.  Take  a  fine  man  of 
forty  with  a  handsome  round  Merficean  beard 
(not  a  pointed  lew's  beard) ;  look  at  him  well, 
so  as  to  retain  his  portrait  in  your  mind's  eye  -, 
and  then  shave  him  close,  leaving  him,  per- 
haps, out  of  charity,  a  couple  of  mutton-chop 
whiskers,  one  on  each  cheek,  and  you  will  see 
the  hnmiliating  difference.    And  if  you  select 


I  old  man  of  seventy  for  your  experimenl,  and 
invert  a  snowy-bearded  head  that  might  sit  for 
portrait  in  a  historical  picture,  into  a  close- 
raped  weazen-faced  visage,  like  an  avariciom 
French  peasant  on  his  way  to  haggle  for  swine 
monthly  ftanc-marchi,  the  descen  t  from  the 
ime  to  the  ridiculous  is  still  more  painfully 
apparent.  Hotaikold  iVords. 

During  hundreds  of  years  it  was  the  custom 
in  England  to  wear  beards.  It  became,  in  coat« 
of  time,  one  of  our  Insularities  to  shave  close. 
Whereas,  in  almost  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  more  or  less  of  moustache  and  beard 
was  habitually  worn,  it  came  to  be  established 
in  this  speck  of  an  island,  as  an  Insularity  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal,  that  an  Englishman, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  must  hew,  hack,  and 
rasp  his  chin  and  upper  lip  daily.  The  incon- 
venience of  this  infallible  test  of  British  resped- 
ttbility  was  so  widely  fell,  that  fortunes  were 
made  by  razois,  ra  tor- strops,  hones,  pastes, 
shaving-soap*,  emollients  for  the  soothing  of  the 
tortured  skin,  all  sorts  of  contrivances  lo  lessen 
the  misery  of  the  shaving  process  and  diminish 
the  amount  of  time  it  occupied. 

Hcuii&oLi  iVarJs. 


BEAUTY. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more 
directly  to  (be  soul  than  beauty,  which  imme- 
diately diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a 
finishing  10  anything  that  is  great  or  uncommon. 
I'he  very  first  discovery  nf  it  strikes  the  mind 
with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness 
and  delight  through  all  its  faculties. 

ADDISotJ !  SptctatBT,  No.  41a. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find 
in  the  several  prottucts  of  art  and  nature;  which 
does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  tliat 
wartnlh  and  violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears 
in  our  proper  species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to 
raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a  kind  of  fond- 
ness for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  dis- 
cover it.  This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety  or 
variety  of  colours,  in  the  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition 
of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence 
of  all  ti^elher.  Among  these  several  kinds  of 
beauty  the  eye  lakes  most  delight  in  colours. 
ADDISON;  Spictalor,  No.  411. 

The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  highest  station,  in  a  human  figure. 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the 
face ;  she  lias  touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted 
in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of 
smiles  and  blushes,  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened 
it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it  oo 
each  side  with  curious  oi^ns  of  sense,  given  it 
airs  and  graces  thai  cannot  be  described,  and 
surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair 
as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agiceabl* 


light.  In  short,  she  seema  to  have  designed  Ihe 
head  u  the  cupoU  to  the  most  glorious  or  her 
works.  Addison. 

Before  I  made  this  remark,  I  vondered  to  see 
the  Roman  poets  in  their  description  of  a  beau- 
tifnl  man  so  often  mention  the  turn  of  his  neck 
and  arms.  Addison. 

Ask  any  of  the  husbands  of  your  great  beau- 
ties, and  tbey  will  lell  you  that  they  hale  their 
wives  nine  hours  of  every  day  they  pass  to- 
eclher.  There  is  such  a  parliculaiily  ever  af- 
fected by  them  that  they  are  encumbered  with 
their  charms  in  all  they  say  or  do.  They  pray 
at  public  devotions  as  they  are  beauties.  They 
converse  on  ordinary  occasions  as  they  are 
beauties.  .  .  .  Good  nature  vfill  always  supply 
the  absence  of  beauty,  hut  beauty  cannot  long 
supply  the  absence  of  good  nature. 

Addison  :  Spidator,  No.  306. 
In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of 
colour;  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion 
more  than  (hat  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part 
of  beauty  which  a  picture  cannot  eipress;  no, 
nor  Ihe  first  sight  of  the  life.  1'here  is  no  ex- 
cellent beauty  that  bath  not  some  strangeness  in 
Ihe  proportion.  LoRD  Bacon; 

Eaay  XLIV.,  Of  Beauty. 
A  man  shall  see  faces  that,  if  you  examine 
thcro  part  by  part,  you  shall  find  never  a  good  1 
and  yet  BUo)^Iher  do  well.  If  it  be  true  that 
Ihe  principal  part  of  beauly  IS  in  decent  motion, 
certainly  il  is  no  marvel  though  persons  in  years 
seem  many  limes  more  arniable:  "pulchorum 
aatumnus  pulcher;"  for  no  youth  can  be  comely 
but  by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth  as  to 
make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauly  is  as  ^'ummer 
fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  that  can- 
not last ;  and  for  ihe  most  part,  il  makes  a  dis- 
solote  youlh,  and  an  age  a  litlle  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  hut  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light  well, 
il  makelh  virtues  shine  and  vices  blush. 

LoKD  Bacon  :  Euay  XLIV,,  Of  Beauty. 

1  Expression  is  of  more  consequence  thin 
shape ;  it  will  light  up  features  otherwise  heavy. 
Sir  C.  Bell. 
Female  beauties  are  as  tickle  in  their  faces  as 
ibeir  minds;  though  casualties  should  spare 
them,  age  brings  in  a  necessity  of  decay;  leav- 
ing dotets  upon  red  and  while  perplexed  by 
inceilainly  both  of  the  continuance  of  their  mis- 
tfcss'i  kindness  and  her  beauty,  both  of  which 
aie  necessary  to  Ihe  amorbt's  joy  and  quicL 

Exalt  yonr  passion  by  directing  and  settling  it 
upon  an  object  the  due  conteniplalion  of  whose 
loveliness  may  cure  perfectly  all  hurti  received 
from  mortal  beauty.  BOVLE. 

I  cannot  understand  the  importance  which 
certain  people  set  upon  outward  beauly  or  plain- 
ness. I  am  of  opinion  that  all  true  education, 
such  at  [east  as  has  a  religious  foundation,  must 
infuse  a  noble  calm,  a  wholesome  coldness,  an 
indiffereocc,  or  whatever  people   may  call   it, 


towards  such-like  outward  gifts,  or  the  want 
of  Ihem.  And  who  has  not  experienced  of  how 
little  consequence  they  are  in  fact  for  Ihe  weal 
or  woe  of  life  ?  Who  has  not  experienced  how, 
on  neareracquainlance,  plainness  becomes  beau- 
tified, and  beauly  loses  its  charm,  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  heart  and  mind  ? 
And  from  this  cause  am  I  of  opinion  that  the 
want  of  outward  beauty  never  disquiets  a  noble 
nature  or  will  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  It 
nevei  can  prevent  people  from  being  amiable 
and  beloved  in  Ihe  highest  degree;  and  we 
have  daily  proof  of  this. 

Frederika  Bremer. 

An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  fra- 
gility, is  almost  essential  to  it  [beauty]. 

Burke. 

Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  Il  un- 
folds to  the  numberless  flowers  of  the  spring ;  il 
waves  in  the  branches  of  Ihe  trees  and  Ihe  green 
blades  of  grass;  it  haunts  Ihe  depths  of  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues 
of  Ihe  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not 
only  these  minute  objects,  but  the  ocean,  the 
mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stan, 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with 
beauty.  The  universe  is  its  temple;  and  those 
men  who  are  alive  to  it  cannol  lift  their  eyes 
without  feeling  themselves  encompassed  with  it 
on  every  side.  Now,  this  beauty  is  so  precious, 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure, 
so  congenial  wild  our  lendetest  and  noblest 
feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it  is  pain- 
ful to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  as  living 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind  to 
il  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious 
sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon.  An  in- 
finite joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of 
culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment,  The 
greatest  truths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with 
beauty,  and  ihey  win  (heir  way  most  surely  and 
deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this  their 
natural  and  fit  attire. 

W.  Ellerv  Channinc. 

It  was  a  veiy  proper  answer  to  him  who  asked 
why  any  man  should  be  delighted  wi(h  beauty, 
that  it  was  a  question  that  none  but  a  blind  man 
could  ask.  Loud  Clarendon. 


by  look  and  posture. 


JEB 


V  Collier. 


mutual  harmony  of  ihe  members,  animated  by 
a  healthful  constitution. 

Dryden's  Dufretney,  Pref. 
There  are  of  these  sorts  of  beauties  which 
last  but  for  a  moment;  as  the  different  airs  of 
an  assembly  upon  the  sight  of  an  unexpected 
and  uncommon  object ;  some  particulorily  of  a 
violent  passion,  some  graceful  passion,  some 
graceful  action,  a  smile,  a  glance  of  an  eye,  a 
disdainful  look,  a  look  of  gravity,  and  a  thou, 
sand  other  such-iihe  things. 

Dryden's  Dufrein^. 


Beauty  is  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as 
they  ate  in  their  proper  and  perfect  nature; 
which  ihe  besi  painters  always  choose  by  con- 
templating the  Torms  ol  each.  DRVseH. 

The  most  important  part  of  painting  is  to 
know  what  is  most  beautiful  in  nature ;  that 
which  is  most  beautiful  is  the  most  noble  sub- 
ject. Dryden. 

Beauty  charms,  sublimity  moves  us,  and  is 
often  accompanied  with  a  feeling  resembling 
fear,  while  beauty  rather  attracts  and  draws  us 
towards  it.  Fleming. 

The  fashion  of  the  day  should  always  lie  re- 
flected in  a  woman's  dress,  according  to  her 
Kition  and  age ;  Ihe  eye  craves  for  variety  as 
nly  as  the  palate  ;  and  then,  I  honestly  pro- 
test, a  naturally  good-looking  woman  is  always 
handsome.  For.  happily,  there  exists  more  than 
one  kind  of  beauty.  TTiere  is  the  beauty  of 
infancy,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  beauty  of  ma- 
turity, and,  believe  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  beauty  of  age,  if  you  do  not  spoil  it  by 
your  own  want  of  judginent.  At  any  age,  a 
woman  may  be  becomingly  and  pleasingly 
dressed.  HoiatkBtd  Wardi. 

leanness,  hitherto,  has  been  considered  a  re- 
proach, rather  than  a  merit,  either  in  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation.  .  .  .  We  cannot  fancy  a  fat 
Macbeth;  a  corpulent  traitor  in  Venice  Pre* 
served,  or  an  wese  lago,  are  impossibilities. 
Assuredly,  FalstafFwas  not  scrupulously  honest 
or  honourable;  but  what  was  he,  after  all,  but 
>  meny  rogue?  Plumpness  and  beauty  have 
often  been  r^arded  as  inseparable  Siamese 
twins,  from  the  illustrious  regent  whose  ideal 
of  female  loveliness  was  summed  up  in  "  fat, 
fair,  and  forty,"  to  the  Egyptians  who  fattened 
their  dames  systemBtically,  by  making  them  i^il 
in  a  bath  of  chicken-broth  ;  the  eliquelle  being 
that  the  lady  under  treatment  is  to  eat,  while 
sitting  in  the  brolh-balh,  one  whole  chicken  of 
the  number  of  those  of  which  Ihe  bath  was 
made,  and  that  she  is  to  repeat  both  hath  and 
dose  for  many  days.  A  doubt,  one  should 
think,  must  have  sometimes  arisen,  whether  the 
beauty  thus  in  training  would  fatten  or  choke 
first.  Houstkold  Wordt. 

I  can  tell  Parthenissa,  for  her  comfort,  that 
the  beauties,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most 
impertinent  and  disagTeeable  of  women.  An 
apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon 
their  own  merit,  and  a  precise  behaviour  in  their 
general  conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  acci- 
dents in  beauties.  All  you  obtain  of  them  is 
granted  to  importunity  and  solicitation  for  what 
did  not  deserve  so  much  of  your  time,  and  you 
recover  from  the  possession  of  it  as  out  of  a 

You  ore  ashamed  of  the  vagaries  of  fancy 
which  so  strangely  misled  you,  and  your  admi- 
ration of  a  beauty,  merely  as  such,  is  incon- 
aistenl  with  a  tolerable  reflection  upon  yourself. 
The  cheerful  good-humoured  creatures,  into 
whose  heads  it  never  entered  that  they  could 


make  any  man  unhappy,  are  the  persons  formed 
for  making  men  happy. 

Ht;GKES:  SpectaUr,tio.  306. 
Take  the  whole  sex  together,  and  yon  find 
those  who  have  the  strongest  possession  of  men's 
hearts  are  not  eminent  for  their  beauty.  You 
see  it  often  happen  that  those  who  engage  men 
to  Ihe  greatest  violence  are  such  as  those  who 
are  strangers  to  Ihem  would  take  to  be  remark- 
ably defective  for  that  end. 

Hughes;  Speclater.'So.  306. 
He  will  always  see  Ihe  most  beauty  whose 
affections  are  warmest  and  most  exercised, 
whose  imagioation  is  Ihe  most  powerful,  and 
who  has  the  most  accustomed  himself  to  altend 
to  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Lord  Jeffrey. 

colour  and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  l>e- 
hotder.  Locke. 

Beauty  or  unbecomingness  are  of  more  force 
to  draw  or  deter  imitation  than  any  discourses 
which  can  be  made  to  them.  LocKE- 

No  better  cosmetics  than  a  severe  temperance 
and  purity,  modesty  and  humility,  a  gracious 
temper  and  calmness  of  spirit;  no  true  beauty 
without  the  signature  of  these  graces   in    the 


Ray  :   On  Ike  Crtatiim. 


We  may  say  of  sgreeableness,  as  distinct  from 
beauty,  that  it  consists  in  a  symmetry  of  which 
we  know  not  Ihe  rules,  and  a  secret  conformity 
of  the  features  to  each  other,  and  to  Ibe  air  and 
complexion  of  the  person. 

Rochefoucauld. 

Beauty  and  use  can  so  well  agree  together 
that  of  all   the   trinkets   wherewith   they   are 

sary  purpose.  SiR  P.  SIDNEY. 

He  that  is  comely  when  old  and  decrepit 
surely  was  very  beautiful  when  be  was  young. 

Socrates  called  beauty  a  short-lived  tyranny; 
Plato,  privilege  of  nature;  Theophrastus,  a  silent 
cheat ;  Theocriius,  a  delightful  [mjudice ;  Came- 
ades,  a  solitary  kingdom;  Domitian  said  that 
nothing  was  more  grateful ;  Aristotle  affirmed 
that  beauty  was  better  than  all  the  letters  of 
recommendalion  in  the  world;  Homer,  that 
'twas  a  glorious  gift  of  nature;  and  Ovid  calls 
it  a  favour  bestowed  by  the  gods. 

SOUTHGATE. 

Though  colour  be  the  lowest  of  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the 
most  striking,  JOSEPH  Sfence. 

As  to  the  latter  species  of  mankind,  the  beau- 
ties, whether  male  or  female,  they  are  generally 
the  most  untractable  people  of  all  others.  You 
are  so  excessively  perplexed  with  the  particu- 
larities in  their  behaviour,  that  to  be  at  ease, 
one  would  be  apt  to  wish  there  were  no  such 
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>,  that  ihey  who  b 


They 
and  give  w  liltte  i 

lo  deal  wiih  them  nna,  in  ine  mam,  a  man  wim 
a  better  peraon  than  orilinnry,  and  a  beautiful 
woman,  might  be  very  happily  changed  for  such 
to  whom  nature  has  been  less  liSeral.  The 
bandiome  fellow  is  usually  so  much  a  genllc- 
BWn,  and  the  fine  woman  has  something  so  be- 
coming, (hat  thete  is  no  enduring  either  of  them. 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  my  choice  lo  mix 
with  cheerful  ugly  creatures,  rather  than  gentle- 
men who  are  graceful  enough  to  omit  or  do 
whAI  Ihey  please,  or  beauties  who  have  charms 
enough  lo  do  and  say  what  wimid  be  disobliging 
in  anybody  hut  theraseives. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Sptclator,  No.  87. 
Beauty  has  been  the  delight  and  torment  of 
the  world  ever  since  it  began.  The  philosophers 
have  felt  its  influence  so  sensibly  that  altnosl 
every  one  of  them  has  left  some  saying  or  other 
which  intimated  that  he  knew  top  well  the 
power  of  it.  One  has  (old  us  thai  a  graceful 
)ierson  is  a  more  powerful  recommendation  than 
the  best  letter  that  can  be  writ  in  your  favour. 
Another  desiteri  the  possessor  of  it  to  consider  it 
as  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  and  not  any  perfection 
of  iU  own.  A  third  calls  it  a  "  short-lived  tyr- 
anny -,"  a  fourth,  a  "  silent  fraud."  because  it 
imposes  upon  us  without  the  help  of  language. 
Bat  1  think  Cameades  spoke  a^  much  like  a 
philosopher  as  any  of  them,  though  more  like  a 
lover,  when  he  calls  it  "  roj-aliy  without  force." 
I1  is  nut  indeed  lo  be  denied  but  there  is  some- 
thing irresistible  in  a  beauteous  form;  the  most 
severe  will  not  prelend  that  ihey  do  not  feel  an 
immediate  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  hand- 
some.     SiK  R.  Steele  ;  Speclalirr,  No.  145. 

You  may  keep  your  beauty  and  your  health, 
unless  you  destroy  them  yourself,  or  discourage 
them  to  slay  with  you,  by  ming  Ihem  ill. 

StE  W.  Tbuple. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

Rare  benevolence,  the  minister  of  God. 

Carlyle. 

The  paternal  and  Rlial  duties  discipline  the 
heut  and  prepare  it  for  (he  love  of  all  mankind. 
The  intensity  of  privale  attachment  encourages, 
not  prevents,  universal  benevolence. 

Coleridge. 

We  have  every  reason  lo  conclude  that  moral 
aelioH  extends  over  the  whole  empire  of  God, 
ihal  Benevolence  exerts  its  noblest  energies 
imimg  the  inhabitants  of  distant  worlds,  and 
thai  it  is  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  recip- 
rocal kindness  and  affectioD  (hat  ecstatic  joy 
pervades  the  hearts  of  celestial   intelligences. 

any  r^nn  of  space,  or  among  any  class  of  in- 
tellectual  beings,  where  love  (o  the  Creator  and 
(o  one  another  is  not  a  prominent  and  perma- 
nent  affection.  Dr.  T.  Dlck  : 

Fkilot.  0/  a  Future  Stati,  Part  I.,  Sec.  VI, 


A  beneficent  person  is  like  a  fountain  water- 
ing the  earth  and  spreading  fertility :  it  is  there- 
fore more  delightful  and  more  honourable  to 
give  than  receive.  Epicurus. 

Is  the  force  of  self-love  abated,  or  its  interest 
prejudiced,  by  benevolence?  So  far  from  it, 
that  benevolence,  though  a  distinct  principle,  la 
extremely  serviceable  10  self-love,  and  then  dolh 
most  service  when  it  is  least  designed. .  .  .  And 
then,  as  to  that  charming  delight  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  gifmg  joy  to  another,  or 
relieving  his  sorrow,  and  is,  when  the  objects 
are  numerous,  and  the  kindness  of  importance, 
really  inexpressible,  what  can  this  he  owing  to 
but  a  consciousness  of  a  man's  having  done 
something  praiseworthy,  and  expressive  of  a 
great  soul?         Grovb;  Sfeetatoi;  Ha.  li&. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  by  diffusing 
a  warmer  colouring  over  ihe  visions  of  fancy, 
sensibility  is  often  a  source  of  exquisite  pleasure, 
— to  others,  if  not  lo  the  possessor, — yet  it 
should  never  be  confounded  with  l)enevolence, 
since  it  constitutes,  at  liest.  rather  the  ornament 
of  a  fine  than  the  virtues  of  a  good  mind. 

Robert  Hali_ 

In  order  to  render  men  benevolent  they  must 
first  be  made  tender  :  for  benevolent  affections 
are  not  the  offspring  of  reasoning;  Ihey  result 
from  that  culture  of  the  heart,  from  those  early 
impressions  of  tenderness,  gratitude,  and  sym- 
pathy, which  the  enJeannenIs  of  domestic  life 
are  sure  to  supply,  and  for  ihe  foi^alion  of 
which  it  is  Ihe  best  ppssibte  school. 

Robert  Hall  :  Modem  Infidtlily. 

Benevolence  is  a  duly.  He  who  frequently 
practises  it,  and  sees  his  benevolent  intentions 
realized,  at  length  comes  really  to  love  him  lo 
whom  he  has  done  good.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  said,  "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self," it  is  not  meant,  thou  shall  love  him  first, 
and  do  good  to  him  in  consequence  of  that  love, 
but,  ihou  shall  do  good  to  thy  neighbour,  and 
this  thy  beneficence  wilt  engender  in  thee  that 
love  to  mankind  which  is  the  fulness  and  con- 
summation of  the  inclination  to  do  good. 

Eumanuel  Kant. 

A  benevolent  disfositien  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
kelp  towards  a  course  of  uniform  practical  be- 
nevolence ;  but  let  no  one  trust  to  it,  when  there 
are  other  strong  pro]>ensities,  and  no  lirm  good 
principle.  Whatelv  : 

Annol.  en  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Goodaiss, 
and  Goodness  of  Nature. 


BIBLE. 
By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as 
well  as  rational,  is  this  system  of  Ihe  Psalmist 
[Psalm  cvii.]  than  the  pagan  scheme  in  Virgil 
and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is  represented 
as  raising  a  storm,  and  another  as  laying  ill 
Were  we  only  to  consider  the  sublime  in  this 
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piece  of  poeCiy,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the 
idea  iE  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  ihus 
raising  a.  tumult  among  the  elements  and  recov- 
eriog  them  out  of  Iheir  confusion  ? 

AuDisoN:  Jj^f/a/cr,  No.  4S9. 

Many  particular  facts  are  recorded  in  holy 
writ  aiiesied  by  particular  pagan  authors. 

Audi  SON. 

There  is  no  passion  that  it  is  not  finely  ex- 
pressed in  those  parts  of  the  inspired  writings 
which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and  anthems. 
Addison. 

They  who  are  not  induced  to  believe  and  live 
as  they  ought,  hy  those  discoveries  which  God 
hath  made  in  Scripture,  would  stand  out  against 
any  evidence  whatever ;  even  that  of  a  messen- 
ger sent  express  from  the  other  world. 

Atterbubv. 

As  those  wines  which  flow  from  the  ftrst 
treading  of  the  grapes  are  sweeter  and  better 
than  those  forced  out  by  the  press,  which  gives 
them  the  roughness  al  the  husk  and  the  stone, 
so  are  those  doctrines  best  and  sweetest  which 
How  from  a  gentle  crush  of  the  Scriptures  and 
are  not  wrung  into  controversies  and  common- 
places. Lord  Bacon. 

The  scope  or  purpose  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  to  express  matters  of  nature  in  Scripture 
otherwise  than  in  |iassage,  for  application  to 
man's  capacity,  and  to  mailers  moral  and 
divine.  Lord  Bacon. 

There 
■II  the  kind,  and 
or  so  unfrimdly  to  halrid  and  pirseculian,  to 
tyranny,  injustice,  and  evtryui^K  tiK  malevotcna, 
as  the  Gospel.  It  breathes  nolhing  through- 
out but  mtrcy,  bcntvolmct,  and //off.  .  .  .  Such 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  as  are  level  lo 
human  capacity  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  [he 
purest  truth  and  soundest  morality.  Ail  the 
Ceniua  and  learning  of  the  heathen  world,  all 
the  penetration  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle,  bad  never  been  able  to  produce  such 
a  system  of  moral  duly,  and  so  rational  an  ac- 

found  in  the  New  Testament.  Beaitie. 

The  Bible  is  a  precious  storehouse,  and  the 
Magna  Ghana  of  a  Chri-^lian.  There  he  reads 
of  his  heavenly  Father's  iove,  and  of  his  dying 
Saviour's  legacies.  There  he  sees  a  map  of  his 
travels  through  the  wildemest,  and  a  landscape, 
too,  of  Canaan.     And  when  he  climbs  on  Pis- 

e's  top,  and  views  the  promised  land,  hi^ 
rt  begins  to  burn,  delighted  with  the  blessed 
prospect,  and  amazed  at  the  rich  and  free  sal- 
vation. But  a  mere  professor,  though  a  decent 
one,  looks  on  the  Bible  as  a  dull  book,  and 
peruseth  it  with  such  indifference  as  you  would 
read  the  title-deeds  belonging  to  anoiber  man's 
estate.  Bbr  ridge. 

It  is  not  oftentimes  so  much  what  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  as  what  some  men  persuade  others  it 
says,  that  makes  it  seem  obscure;  and  that,  as 


:  other  passages,  that  are  so  indeed 
:  is  the  abstiuseness  of  what  is  taught  in 
ihem  that  makes  them  almost  inevitably  so),  it 
is  little  less  saucy,  upon  such  a  score,  to  faid 
fault  with  the  style  of  the  Scripture,  than  to  do 
so  with  the  Author  for  making  us  but  men. 

BOVLE :  Oh  thi  Scriptures. 

If  there  be  an  analogy  or  likeness  between 
that  system  of  things  and  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence which  revelation  infonns  us  of,  and  that 
system  of  things  and  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  experience,  logelher  with  reason,  informs 
us  of,  that  is,  the  known  course  of  nature ;  this 
is  a  presumption  thai  they  have  both  the  same 
author  and  cause,  al  least  so  far  as  to  answer 
the  objections  against  the  former's  being  from 
God,  drawn  from  anything  which  is  analt^Cal 
or  similar  to  what  it  is  in  the  latter,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  from  him. 

Bishop  Bittler  :  Analegy. 

But  what  is  meant,  after  all,  by  uneducated,  in 
a  time  when  Books  have  come  into  the  world — 
come  to  he  household  furniture  in  every  haUta- 
tion  of  the  civilized  world?  In  the  poorest 
cottage  are  Books— is  one  BoOK,  wherein  for 
several  thousands  of  years  Ibe  spirit  of  man  has 
found  light  and  nourishment  and  an  interpreting 
response  to  whatever  is  Deepest  in  him. 

Carlvlb. 

I  call  that  [the  Book  of  Job],  apart  from  all 
theories  about  it,  one  of  the  grandest  things  ever 
written  with  pen.  One  feels,  indeed,  as  if  it 
were  not  Hebrew ;  such  a  noble  universality, 
different  from  noble  patriotism,  or  sectarianism, 
reigns  in  it.  A  noble  book!  all  men's  book! 
It  is  our  first,  oldest  statement  of  the  never- 
ending  problem,  man's  destiny,  and  God's  ways 
with  him  here  in  this  earth.  And  all  in  such 
free  flowing  outlines;  grand  in  its  sincerity,  in 
its  simplicity,  in  its  epic  melody  and  repose  of 
reconcilement.    There  is  the  seeing  eye,  the 

ildly  understanding  heart.   So  ^r«jr  every  way; 


thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder r  "be 
laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  spear  t"  Such  living 
likenesses  were  never  since  drawn.  Sublime  sor- 
row, sublime  reconciliation ;  oldest  choral  mel- 
ody as  of  the  heart  of  mankind ;  so  soft  and 
great;  as  the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world 
with  its  seas  and  stars  1  there  is  nolhing  written, 
I  ihink,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal 
literary  merit.  CaRLVLE, 

Prize  and  study  the  Scripture.  We  can  have 
no  delight  in  meditation  on  him  unless  we 
know  him  ;  and  we  cannot  know  him  but  by  the 
means  of  his  own  revelation ;  when  the  reve- 
lation is  despised,  the  revealer  will  be  of  little 
esteem.  Men  do  not  throw  off  God  from  being 
their  rule,  till  they  throw  ofiT  Scripture  from 
being  their  guide ;  and  God  must  needs  be  cast 
off  from  being  an  end,  when  the  Scripture  is 
rejected  from  being  n  rule.  Those  that  do  not 
care  to  know  his  will,  that  love  to  be  ignorant 


of  his  nature,  can  never  be  siTecled  to  his  hon- 
our. Let  therefore  the  subtleties  of  reason  vail 
to  the  doctrine  of  Taith,  and  the  humoui  of  the 
will  to  the  comniand  of  the  word. 

CuARNOCK :  Attriiufej. 
There  was  plainljr  wanting  a  divine  revelation 
to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  cor- 
mption  and  degeneracy.        Dr.  S.  ClaRKE, 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Bible, 
collectively  taken,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization,  science,  law— in  short,  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  species 
— alvrayi  supporting,  and  often  leading  the  way. 
Its  very  presence,  as  a  believed  Book,  has  ren- 
dered the  nations  emphatically  a  chosen  race; 
and  this,  loo,  in  exact  proportion  as  it  is  more 
Di  leiis  generally  known  and  studied.  Of  those 
nations  which  in  the  highest  degree  enjoy  its 
influences  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  thai  the 


have  been  expected  from  a  diversity  of  species. 
Good  and  holy  men,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind,  the  kingly  spirits  of  history,  enthroned 
in  the  hearts  of  mighty  nations,  have  borne 
witness  to  iut  influences,  have  declared  it  to  be 
beyond  compare  the  roost  perfect  instrument  of 
Humanity.  Coi.er]|k;e. 

It  i;  sufEciently  humiliating  to  our  nature  to 
reflect  that  our  knowledge  Isbut  as  the  rivulet, 
001  ignorance  as  the  sea.  On  points  of  the 
bluest  interest,  the  moment  we  quit  the  light 
of  revelation  wc  shall  6nd  that  Plalonism  itself 
ii  intimately  connected  with  Pyrrhonism,  and  the 
deepest  inquiry  with  the  darkest  doubt. 

COLTON !  Lacan,  Preface, 
What  can  we  imagine  more  progier  for  the 
onianients  of  wit  and  learning  in  the  story  of 
Deucalion  than  in  that  of  Noah?  Why  will 
not  the  actions  of  Samson  afibrd  as  plentiful 
matter  as  the  labours  of  Hercules  ?  Why  is  not 
Jephthah's  daughter  as  good  a  woman  as  Iphi- 
[tfiia?  and  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jon- 
athan more  worthy  celebration  than  that  of 
Thesens  and  Piiiihous?  Does  not  the  passage 
of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  into  the  Holy  Land 
yield  incomparably  more  poetic  variety  than  the 
»i)Tages  of  Ulysses  or  ^neas  ?  Are  ihe  obsolete, 
threadbare  tales  of  Thebes  and  Troy  half  so 
ttored  with  great,  herotcal,  and  supernatural 
aetioni  (since  verse  will  needs  find  or  make 
Hich)  u  the  wars  of  Toshua,  of  the  Judges,  of 
David,  and  divers  others?  Can  all  the  irans- 
formitions  of  the  gods  give  such  copious  hints 
to  flonri^  and  expatiate  upon  as  the  true  mira- 
cles of  Chri.1t,  or  of  his  prophets  and  apostles  ? 
What  do  I  instance  in  these  few  particulars? 
All  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  already 
most  admirable  and  exalted  jueces  of  poesy,  or 
«r«  die  best  materiaJs  in  the  world  for  it. 

CowLBY :  Davidtii,  Preface. 
The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  most 
beaulifnl  fiction  that  ever  was  invented;  our 
Savimir'j  speech  to  his  disciples,  with  which  he 
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closes  his  earthly  ministration,  full  of  the  sub- 
limest  dignity  and  tenderest  affection,  surpass 
everything  that  I  ever  read  ;  and,  like  the  Spirit 
by  which  they  were  dictated,  fly  directly  to  the 
heart.  Cow  per  ; 

Ta  Lady  Heskilk,  August  I,  1765. 
The  highest  historical  probability  can  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  proposition,  that,  if  it 
were  possible  to  annihilate  the  Bible,  and  with 
it  all  its  influences,  we  should  destroy  with  jt  the 
whole  spiritual  system  of  the  moral  world— all 
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ilional  government — equitable  adminis* 
tration  and  security  of  property — our  schools, 
hospitals,  and  benevolent  associations — the  press 
— the  fine  arts— the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and 
Ihe  blessings  of  the  fireside;  in  a  word,  all  that 
distinguishes  Europe  and  America  from  Turkey 
and  Hindostan.  Edward  Everett. 

Who  will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and 
marvellous  English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is 
not  one  of  the  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this 
country?  It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music  that 
can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church 
bells,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he 
can  forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  al- 
most things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  is  pari 
of  ihe  national  minil,  and  the  anchor  of  national 


beauty  pleads  availingly 
with  the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar.  Tlie 
memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent 
traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its 
phrases.  The  power  of  all  the  grins  and  trials 
of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its  worils.  It  is  the 
representative  of  his  best  moments ;  and  all  that 
there  has  been  about  htm  of  soft,  and  gentle, 
and  pure,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  lo  him 
forever  out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred 
thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed  and  con- 
troversy never  soiled.  It  has  been  to  him  all 
along  as  the  silent,  but  oh,  how  intelligible,  voice 
of  his  guardian  angel ;  and  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant 
with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him  whose 
spiritual  bii^raphy  is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible. 
F.  W.  Faber  (Roman  Catholic); 
tooted  in  Dublin  ^ro-.^une,  1853. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers  the 
noblest  wits  of  Ihe  heathen  world  are  low  and 
dull.  Felton. 

The  Scriptures  teach  ns  the  bisl  way  ef  lin- 
ing, the  noblest  way  af  n/ffcring^  and  the  most 
eomfortablcway  of  dying.  Flavel, 

The  peculiargenius,it  such  a  word  maybe  per- 
mhled,  which  breathes  through  it,  the  mingled 
tenderness  and  majesty,  the  Saxon  simplicity, 
the  preternatural  grandeur,  unequalled,  nnap- 
proached,  in  the  attempted  imjirovemenls  of 
modem  scholars, — at)  are  here,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  the  mind  of  one  man,  and  that  man 
William  Tyndale.  J.  A.  FrouiiE: 

History  sf  England. 
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It  JE  n  belief  in  the  Bible,  ihc  fniils  of  deep 
meditation,  which  has  served  me  u  (he  guide 
of  my  moral  ami  litcraiy  life.  I  have  found  tl 
s  capital  safely  invested  and  richly  productive 
of  interest,  Goethe. 

A  stream  where  alike  the  elephnnt  may  swim 
and  the  lamb  may  wade. 

Gregory  the  Great. 

The  Christian  faith  has  been,  and  is  still,  very 
fiercely  and  obslinalely  altaclteil.  How  many 
efforts  have  been  made  and  are  still  made,  how 
many  books,  serious  or  frivolous,  able  or  silly, 
have  been  and  are  spread  incessantly,  in  order 
to  destroy  it  in  men's  minds  t  Where  ha.s  this 
redoubtable  struggle  been  supported  with  the 
fjreatesC  energy  and  success?  and  where  has 
Christian  faith  been  best  defended  ?  There 
where  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Books  is  a  gen- 
eral and  assiduous  part  of  public  worship, — there 
where  it  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  families 
and  in  solilary  meditation.  It  is  the  Bible,  the 
Bible  itself,  which  combats  and  triumphs  most 
efiicacionsly  in  the  war  between  incredulity  and 
behef,  GuizoT. 

There  is  no  book  like  the  Bible  for  excellent 
learning,  wisdom,  and  use. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

The  veneration  we  shall  feel  for  the  Bible  as 
the  depository  of  saving  knowledge  will  be  to- 
tally distinct,  not  only  from  what  wc  attach  to  any 
other  book,  but  from  that  admiration  its  other 
properties  inspire  ;  and  the  variety  and  antiquity 
of  its  history,  the  light  it  affords  in  various 
researches,  its  inimitable  touches  of  nature,  10' 
gether  with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  so  copi- 
ously poured  over  its  page«,  will  be  deemed 
subsidiary  ornaments,  the  embelli.thmenls  of  the 
coiket  which  contains  <^i  f  earl  /if  great  price. 

Robert  Hall: 
Advantages  of  Knaaitedge  to  Ike  Lowir  Classes. 


■re  universally  acknowledged,  it  is  the  book 
which  every  devout  man  is  accustomed  to  con- 
sult as  the  oracle  of  God  ;  it  is  the  companion 
of  his  best  moments,  and  the  vehicle  of  his 
strongest  consolations.  Intimately  associated  in 
his  mind  with  everything  dear  and  valuable,  ils 
diction  more  powerfully  excites  devotional  feel- 
ings than  any  other;  and  when  temperately  and 
soberly  used,  imparts  an  unction  to  a  religious 
discourse  which  nothing  else  can  supply. 

RoMERT  Hall: 
XeiHeto  of  /-'osier's  Essays. 
If  an  uninterested  spectator,  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  were  asked  what 
he  conceived  to  be  its  distinguishing  charatter- 
islic,  he  would  reply,  without  hesitation,  "Thai 
wonderful  sjnrit  of  philanthropy  by  which  it  is 
distinguished."  It  is  a  perpetual  commentary 
on  thai  sublime  aphorism,  Ged  is  love. 

Robert  Hall: 

Address  to  the  A-ev.  Kustace  Carey. 


Revelation  will  soon  be  discerned  to  be  ex- 
tremely conducible  to  reforaiing  men's  live*, 
such  as  will  answer  all  objections  and  excep- 
tions of  flesh  and  blood  against  iL 

Hammond. 

All  human  discoveries  seem  to  be  made  (»ily 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  more  strongly  the 
truths  come  from  on  high,  and  contained  in  the 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Hebschel. 

With  whom  ordinary  means  will  prevail, 
surely  the  power  of  Ihe  word  of  God,  even 
without  ihehelj)of  inteiprelers,  in  God's  church 
workelh  mightily,  not  unto  Iheir  coulirmation 
alone  which  are  converted,  but  also  to  their 
conversion  which  are  not.  HooKEJt. 

Unto  the  word  of  God,  being,  in  respect  of 
that  end  for  which  God  ordained  it,  perfect, 
exact,  and  absolute  in  itself,  we  do  not  add 
reason  as  a  supplement  of  any  maim  or  defect 
therein,  but  as  a  necessary  inslrnment,  wilhnul 
which  we  could  not  reap  by  the  Scripture's  per- 
fection that  fruit  and  benefit  which  it  yicldeth. 
Hooker. 

The  reading  of  Scripture  Is  effectual,  as  well 
to  lay  even  the  first  foundation,  as  to  add  de- 
gree* of  farther  perfeclion,  in  Ihe  fear  of  God. 

Hooker. 

The  little  which  some  of  the  healhcn  did 
chance  to  hear  concerning  such  matter  as  the 
sacred  Scripture  plentifully  conlainelh.  they  did 
in  wonderful  sort  effect.  Hooker. 

Let  this  he  granted,  and  it  shall  hereupon 
plainly  ensue  that  the  light  of  Scripture  once 
shining  in  the  world,  all  other  lighl  of  nature  is 
therewith  in  such  sort  drowned  that  now  we 
need  it  not.  HixtKER. 

All  those  venerable  books  of  Scripture,  all 
those  sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  holy  writ, 
are  with  such  al>solule  perfection  framed. 

Hooker. 

The  Scripture  must  be  suflicienl  to  imprint  in 
us  the  character  of  all  things  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  eternal  life.  Hooker. 


The  Scripture  of  God  i= 
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HOOKER. 


infinite  treasures  of  wisdom  are  abundantly  lo 
be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures-      Hooker. 

Whatsoever  to  make  up  the  doclrine  of  man's 
salvaiion  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scripture's 
insufficiency,  we  reject  it.  Hooker. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable 
in  olher  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly 
contain,  and  more  movingly  also  express,  }jj 
reason  of  that  poetical  form  whercwiih  they  are 
written.  HooKer. 
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whole  universe — the  heaven*  and  the  eailh — 
tketched  with  a  fen  bold  touches.  The  calm 
and  lailsome  life  of  man,  from  the  rising  of  the 
mn  to  the  setting  of  the  same  when  his  dailjr 
work  is  done,  is  here  contrasted  with  the  moving 
life  of  the  elements  of  nature.  This  contrast 
lod  genereliiation  in  the  conception  of  natural 
plienomena,  and  the  retrospection  of  an  om- 
nipresent, invisible  Power,  which  can  renew  the 
eailh  or  crumble  it  to  dust,  constitute  a  solemn 
Bud  exalted  fonn  of  poetic  creation. 

Humboldt. 
That  he  was  noc  scrupulously  pious  in  some 
put  of  his  life,  is  known  by  nuny  idle  and  in- 
decent applications  of  sentences  taken  from  the 
Scriptures  ;  a  modi;  of  merriment  which  a  good 
man  dreai^  for  its  profaneness,  and  a  witty  man 
disdains  for  its  ea^ness  and  vulgarity. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Li/e  of  P^. 
I  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  these 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the 
volume,  independently  of  its  divine  origin,  con- 
tains mure  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite  beauty, 
purer  morali^,  more  important  history,  and 
liner  stroins  of^ poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could 
he  collected  within  the  same  compass  from  all 
other  books,  in  whatever  age  or  language  they 
Duj  have  been  written. 

Sir  William  Jonks. 
The  general  diffusion  of  the  Biiile  is  the  most 
eflectual  way  to  civilize  and  humanize  inan- 
kiod;  to  puiify  and  exalt  the  general  system  of 
public  morals;  to  give  efficacy  to  the  just  pre- 
cepts of  international  and  municipal  law;  to 
enforte  the  observance  of  prudence,  temperance, 
jostice,  and  forliiude;  and  to  improve  all  the 
relations  of  social  and  domestic  life. 

Chancellor  Kent. 
1  am  heartily  giad  to  witness  your  veneration 
for  a  Book  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  holiness 
or  amhority,  contains  more  specimens  of  genius 
and  lasle  than  any  other  volume  in  existence. 
Landok:  Imaginary  Conversalions. 
There  are  those  that  make  i1  a  point  of  bravery 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  oracles  of  divine  revela- 
tioa.  L' Estrange. 

Thai  the  holy  Scriptures  are  one  of  the  grenl- 
ea  blessings  which  (jod  bestows  upon  the  sons 
of  men  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who 
know  anything  of  the  value  and  worth  of  them. 
Locke. 
All  that  is  revealed  in  Scripture  has  a  conse- 
i|nenlial  necessity  of  being  believed  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  proposed,  because  it  is  of  divine 
Jnihority,  Locke. 

It  has  (}ad  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its 
end,  and  Iniih,  without  any  mixture  of  error, 
for  its  matter:  it  is  all  pure,  all  sincere,  nothing 
loo  much,  nothing  wanting.  LocKB. 

We  should  compare  places  of  Scripture  treat- 
ing of  the  same  point :  thus  one  part  of  the 
■■ered  text  could  not  (ail  to  give  light  unto  an- 
•ftet.  Locke. 


LE.  73 

If  internal  light,  or  any  proposition  which 
we  lake  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  reason  or  to  the  word  of  (iod, 
which  is  attested  revelation,  reason  warrants  it. 

Before  I  translated  the  New  Testament  out  of 
the  Greek,  all  longed  for  it;  when  it  was  done, 
their  longing  lasted  scarce  four  weeks.  Then  they 
desired  the  books  of  Moses ;  when  1  had  trans- 
lated these,  they  had  enough  thereof  in  a  short 
time.  After  that,  they  would  have  the  Psalms; 
of  these  they  were  soon  weary,  and  desired  other 
books.  So  it  will  be  with  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
asles,  which  they  now  long  for,  and  about  which 
I  have  taken  great  pains.  All  is  acceptable  un- 
til our  giddy  brains  be  satisfied  ;  afterwards  we 
let  things  lie,  and  seek  after  new. 

LirrHBit. 

At  the  time  when  that  odious  style  which 
deforms  the  writings  of  Hall  and  of  Lord 
Bacon  was  almost  universal,  had  ap{>cared  that 
stupendous  work,  the  English  Bible,  a  book 
which,  if  everything  else  in  our  language  should 
perish,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  the  whole 
extent  of  its  beaoty  and  power.  The  respect 
which  ihe  translatora  fell  for  the  original  pre- 
vented  them  from  adding  any  of  the  hideous 
decorations  then  in  fashion.  The  ground-work 
of  the  version,  indeed,  was  of  an  earlier  age. 
Lord  Macaulay: 
ya&a  Drydtn,  Jan.  1828. 

A  man  who  wishes  to  serve  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion ought  to  hesiiate  long  before  he  stakes 
the  trulh  of  religion  on  Ihe  event  of  a  contro- 
versy respecting  facts  in  the  physical  world. 
For  a  time  be  may  succeed  in  making  a  theory 
which  he  dislikes  unpopular  by  persuading  the 
public  that  it  contradicts  the  Scriptures  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
But  if  at  last  an  overwhelming  force  of  evidence 
proves  this  maligned  theory  to  be  true,  what 
is  tbe  effect  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  ob- 
jector has  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is  irreconcil- 
able with  natural  and  revealed  religion  ?  Merely 
this,  to  make  men  infidels.  Like  the  Israelites 
in  their  battle  with  the  Philistines,  he  has  pre- 
sumptuously and  without  warrant  brought  down 
the  ark  of  God  into  the  camp  as  a  means  of  in- 
suring victory;  and  Ihe  consequence  of  this 
profanation  is  that,  when  Ihe  battle  is  lost,  the 

In  every  age  Ihe  Church  has  been  cautioned 
against  this  fatal  and  impious  rashness  t^  its 
most  illustrious  members, — by  the  fervid  Au- 
gustin,  by  the  subtle  Aquinas,  by  the  all-accom- 
plished Pascal,  The  warning  has  been  given 
in  vain.  That  close  alliance  which,  under  the 
disguise  of  Ihe  most  deadly  enmity,  has  always 
subsisted  between  fanaticism  and  atheism  is  still 
unbroken.  At  one  time  tbe  ciy  was.  "  If  you 
hold  that  the  earth  moves  round  Ihe  sun,  you 
deny  the  trulh  of  the  Bible."  Popes,  conclaves, 
and  religious  orders  rose  up  against  the  Coper- 
nican  heresy.     But,  as  Pascal  said,  they  could 


not  prevent  ibe  earth  from  moving,  or  (hem- 
lelves  from  moving  along  with  it. 

Lord  Macaulav  ; 
SaJltr's  lata  of  Fefmlatien,  JuLy,  1830, 

The  Scripture  affords  us  a  divine  pastoral 
drama  in  ihe  Song  of  Solomon,  consisting  o( 
two  ^rsons  and  a  double  chorus,  as  Origen 
righily  judges;  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John 
is  a  majestic  image  of  a  high  and  stalely  tragedy, 
shutting  and  inlenningling  her  solemn  scenes 
and  acts  with  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs 
and  harping  symphonies.  And  Ihis  my  opinion, 
Ihe  grave  authority  of  Parens,  commenting  IhaC 
l>ook,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.  Or,  if  occasion 
shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnilic  odes  and 
hymns,  wherein  Pindanis  and  Callimachus  are 
in  most  things  worthy,  some  others  in  iheir 
frame  judicious,  in  their  mailer  most  an  end 
faulty.  But  those  frequent  songs,  throughout 
Ibe  laws  and  prophets,  beyond  all  Ihcse,  not  in 
their  divine  ai^umenl  alone,  but  in  the  very 
original  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made 
appear  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy  to  be 
incomparable.  Milton. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man  who  hsth  a  Bible 
in  his  hands,  to  borrow  good  words  and  holy 
sayings  in  abundance ;  but  to  make  them  his 
own  iii  a  work  of  grace  only  from  above. 

Milton. 

There  are  no  songs  comparable  to  the  songs 
of  Zion ;  no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the 
Prophets ;  and  no  politics  like  those  which  the 
Scriptures  leach.  Milton. 

All  systems  of  morality  are  fine.  The  Gospel 
alone  has  exhibited  a  complete  assemblage  of 
the  principles  of  morality,  divested  a(  all  ab- 
surdity.    It  ia  not  composed,  like  your  creed. 


verse.      Do  you  wish  to  see  thai  which  is  really 
sublime?    Repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Napoleon  I. 

The  Gospel  possesses  a  secret  virtue,  a  mys- 
terious efficacy,  a  warmth  which  penetrates  and 
soothes  the  heart.  One  linds  in  meditating  upon 
it  that  which  one  experiences  in  contemplating 
the  heavens.  The  Gospel  is  no<  a  book ;  it  is  a 
living  being,  with  an  action,  a  power,  which 
invades  everything  that  opposes  its  extension. 
Behold  it  upon  this  table,  this  book  surpassing 
■11  others  {here  the  Emperor  solemnly  placed 
his  hand  upon  it)  1  I  never  omit  to  read  it,  and 
every  day  with  tbe  same  pleasure.  .  .  .  Not 
only  is  our  mind  absorbed,  il  is  controlled ;  and 
the  soul  can  never  go  astray  with  this  book  for 
its  guide.  Once  master  of  our  spirit,  (he  faithful 
Gospel  loves  us.  God  even  is  our  friend,  our 
father,  and  truly  our  God.  The  mother  has  no 
greater  care  for  the  infant  whom  she  nurses. 

What  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  1  With 
an  empire  so  absolute,  he  has  but  one  single  end, 
— the  spiritual  melioration  of  individuals,  the 
purity  of  conscience,  Ihe  union  (o  that  which  is 
true,  the  holiness  of  ihe  soul.  .  .  .  If  you  [Gen- 
eral Benrand]  do  not  perceive  that  Jesus  Christ 


is  God,  very  well :  then  I  did  wrong  to  moke 
you  a  general. 

Napoleon  I,  (at  St.  Helena)  : 
Set  a\so  Sentiment  (/f  A a/nUmiur/e  Ckrii- 
lianiime,  Cemiersalient  retigieuiei,  re- 
cutilHet  d  Hainle-BiUnefar  M.  le  Ctni- 
ral  Comtt  dt  Atonlhalon  ;  far  le  Chevalier 
de  Beauterne. 

I  find  more  sure  marks  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Bible  than  in  any  profane  history  whatever. 
.  .  .  Worshipping  God  and  the  Lamb  in  tbe 
temple ;  God,  for  his  benefaction  in  creating  all 
things,  and  the  Lamb,  for  his  benefaction  in  re- 
deeming us  with  his  blood. 

SiK  Isaac  Newton. 

There  is  no  one  book  extant  in  any  language 
or  in  any  country  which  can  in  any  degree  be 
compared  with  it  [the  Bible]  for  antiquity,  for 
aulboriiy.  Tor  Ihe  importance,  the  dignity,  ibe 
variety,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  mailer  il  con- 
tains. Bishop  Pokteus. 

Beware  of  misapplying  Scripture.  Il  la  a 
thing  easily  done,  but  not  so  easily  answered. 
1  know  not  any  one  gap  that  hath  let  in  more 
and  mote  dangerous  errois  into  the  Church  Iban 
this,— that  men  take  the  word  of  the  sacred 
text,  fitted  to  particular  occasion'^,  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  times  wherein  they  were  writ- 
ten, and  then  apply  them  to  Ihemselves  and 
others,  as  Ihey  find  them,  without  due  respea 
had  to  the  difference^i  that  may  be  between  those 
limes  and  cases  and  the  present. 

Bishop  SAKtfEBSof . 

In  lyric  flow  and  (ire,  in  crushing  force,  in 
majesty  Ihat  seems  still  to  echo  ihe  awful  sounds 
once  heard  beneath  the  thunder-clouds  of  Sinai, 
the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  is  the  most 
superb  thai  ever  burned  within  the  breast  of 
man.  The  picturesque  simplicity  of  Iheir  nar- 
ration gives  an  equal  charm  to  the  historical 
books.  Vigour,  beauty,  sentenliousness,  variety, 
enrich  and  adorn  the  ethical  pans  of  the  collec- 
tion. Sir  Daniel  K.  Sasdford. 

The  most  learned,  acute,  and  diligent  student 
cannot,  in  Ihe  longest  life,  obtain  an  entire 
knowledge  of  Ihis  one  volume.  The  more 
deeply  he  works  the  mine,  Ihe  richer  and  more 
abundant  he  finds  Ihe  ore ;  new  ligbl  conlinually 
beams  from  this  source  of  heavenly  knowledge, 
to  direct  the  conduct,  and  iltusirate  Ihe  work  of 
God  and  the  ways  of  men )  and  he  will  at  last 
leave  tbe  world  confessing  Ihat  the  more  he 
studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fuller  conviction  he 
had  of  his  irwn  ignorance,  and  of  Iheir  inati- 
mable  value.  SiR  Walter  Scott. 

The  history  I  am  going  lo  speak  of  is  that 
of  Joseph  in  Holy  Writ,  which  is  related  with 
such  majestic  simplicity,  that  alt  the  parts  of  ii 
strike  us  with  strong  touches  of  naiure  and 
compassion;  and  he  must  he  a  stranger  to  both, 
who  can  read  it  with  atlenlion  and  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sor- 
row. I  hope  ie  will  not  be  a  profanation  10  tell 
it  one's  own  way  here,  that  they  who  may  be 
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UDlhinking  eoougb  to  be  more  frequenlly  readere 
of  such  papers  as  this,  than  of  Sacred  Writ, 
may  be  advertised  Ihal  the  greatest  pleasures 
the  imaginalioo  can  be  entertained  wllh  are  lo 
be  found  there,  and  that  even  ihc  slyle  of  the 
Scrip) Qies  i«  more  than  human. 

Sir  R.  Steele:   To//*/-,  No.  233. 

No  translation  out  own  country  ever  yet  pro- 
diKed  hath  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  I  am  persuaded  thai  the  trans- 
Utors  of  the  Bible  were  masters  of  an  English 
style  much  fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see 
in  our  present  writings ;  Ihe  which  is  owing  10 
the  umpliciiy  that  runs  through  the  whole. 

SwifT. 

With  the  history  of  Moses  no  book  in  the 
vorld,  in  point  of  antiquity,  can  contend. 

TiLLOTSON. 

In  Job  and  the  Psalmi  we  shall  find  more 
lablime  ideas,  more  elevated  language,  than  in 
any  of  the  heathen  veisifiers  of  Greece  or 
Ronre.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Many  persons   have  never  reflected  on  the 

of  the  Scriptures  into  a  vermicular  tongue  was 
made  by  the  Churdi  of  Rome.  The  Latin  Vul- 
gate was  5o  called  from  its  being  in  the  vulgar 
— ij.,  the  popular — langua^  (hen  spoken  in 
Italy  and  the  neighbouring  couniries :  and  that 
ntsion  was  evidenlly  made  on  purpose  that  the 
Scriptuies  might  be  intelligibly  read  by,  or  read 
lo,  Ihe  niMs  of  the  people.  But  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  Latin  was  superseded  by  the  lan- 
gnagcs  derived  from  it, — Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Prench. — while  the  Scriptures  were  still  left  in 
Latin;  and  when  il  was  proposed  lo  Imnslale 
them  into  modern  tongues,  this  was  regarded  as 
a  perilous  innovation,  though  il  is  plain  that  the 
teal  innovation  was  that  which  had  taken  place 
imperceptibly,  since  the  very  object  pro|X)sed 
by  Ihe  Vulgaie  version  was  thai  Ihe  Scriptures 
might  not  be  left  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Whatelv  ; 
Amua.  OH  Baron' I  Eiiay,  Of  lnm^alians. 


BIBLIOMANIA. 

He  is  a  universal  scholar,  so  far  as  the  title- 
IMgeof  all  authors;  knows  the  manuscripts  in 
■hich  they  were  discovered,  the  edition*  through 
which  they  have  passed,  with  the  praises  or  cen- 
■ares  which  ihey  have  received  from  the  sev- 
eral  mcmbeis  of  Ihe  learned  world.  He  has  a 
Eieater  esteem  for  Aldus  and  Elzevir  than  for 
Virgil  and  Horace.  If  you  talk  of  Herodotus, 
he  breaks  out  into  a  panegyric  upon  Harry 
Stephens,  He  thinks  he  gives  you  an  account 
of  an  author  when  he  telk  you  Ihe  suhjecl  he 
treais  o(,  the  name  of  the  editor,  anJ  the  year 
in  which  il  was  printed.  Or,  if  you  draw  him 
mtofuriherpaniculars,  he  cries  up  the  goodness 
<<  the  paper,  citoh  the  diligence  of  the  cor- 


is  transported  with  the  beauty  of  the 


of  the  fineness  of  style,  and  Ihe  justness  of 
thought,  or  describe  the  brightness  of  any  par- 
ticular passages,  nay,  though  they  themselves 
write  in  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Ihr  author  ihey 
admire,  Tom  looks  upon  them  as  men  of  super- 
licial  learning  and  flashy  parts. 

Addison:  7b/i>r,  No.  158. 

LySAND.  Our  friend  makes  these  books  a  sort 
□f  hobby-horse,  andperhaps  indulges  his  vanity 
"    (hero  lo  excess.   They  are  undoubtedly  useful 


.  their 


»ay. 


Phil.  You  are  averse,  then,  10  the  study  of 
biblii^raphy  ? 

Lysanu.  By  no  means.  I  have  already  told 
you  of  my  passion  for  lioaks,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, dislike  bibliography.  I  think,  with  Lam- 
binei,  that  the  greater  pari  of  bibliographical 
works  are  sufficiently  dry  and  soporltici  but  I 
am  not  insensible  to  Ihe  utility,  and  even  enter- 
tainment, wliich  may  result  from  a  proper  culli- 
valion  of  it ;  although  both  De  Bure  and  Peignot 
appear  to  rne  to.  have  gone  greatly  beyond  Ihe 
mark,  in  lauding  Ihis  study  as  "  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  vast  pursuits  in  which  the  human 
mind  can  be  engaged." 

Phil.  But  to  know  what  books  are  valuable 
and  what  are  worthless;  (heir  intrinsic  and  ex- 
trinsic merits;  their  rarity,  beauty,  and  particu- 
larities of  various  kinds  ;  and  Ihe  estimation  in 
which  they  are  consequently  held  by  knowing 
men — these  things  add  a  lest  to  the  gratification 
feel  in  even  looking  a(  and  handling  ceriain 
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Bibtiomania,tii.  1843,  Pt.  II. :  The  Cabmil.Zi,. 

It  was  just  coming  on  lo  the  winter  of  that 
same  year,  a  very  raw,  unpromising  season  I 
well  recollect,  when  I  received  one  morning, 
with  Messrs.  Sotheby's  respects,  a  catali^ue  of 
the  extensive  library  of  a  distinguished  person, 
lately  deceased,  which  was  alioul  to  be  sub- 
milted  10  puiillc  competition.  Glancing  down  its 
long  files  of  namev,  my  eye  lit  upon  a  work  I 
had  long  sought  and  yearned  for,  and  which,  in 
utter  despair,  I  had  set  down  ss  itilrauvabU.  This 
coveted  lot  was  no  other  than  the  famed  Nn- 
rembei^  Chronicle,  printed  in  black-letter,  and 
adorned  wiih  curious  and  primitive  cuts.  At 
different  limes,  some  stray  cojues  had  been  of- 
fered to  me,  but  these  were  decayed,  maimed, 
cul-down  specimens,  very  different  from  the  one 
now  before  me,  which,  in  the  glowing  language 
of  the  catalogue,  was  a  '■  Choice,  clean  copy,  in 
admirable  condition.  Antique — richly  en)bo«ed 
binding  and  metal  clasps.  A  unique  and  match- 
less impression."  So  it  was  undoubtedly.  For 
the  nem  few  days'  I  had  no  other  thought  but 
that  one.  I  discoursed  Nuremberg  Chronicle ; 
1  ate.  drank,  and  inhaled  nothing  but  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle.  I  dropped  in  at  stray  hours  to 
look  after  its  safety,  and  glared  savagely  at  other 
parties  who  were  turning  over  its  leaves. 

Nome&old  IVardt,  March  a6,  1857. 
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Bui  ihe  Chronicle — the  famous  Chronicli 
had  utterly  forgotten  it  I  I  Tell  a  cold  thrill  all 
over  me  as  I  look  out  my  watch.  Just  two 
o'clock  t  I  flew  into  a  cab,  and  Kt  off  at  a 
headlong  pace  for  Sotheby's.  But  my  fatal  pre- 
EenlimenL was  lo  be  veritied.  It  was  over;  I 
was  too  late.  T^e  great  Chronicle,  Ihe  choice, 
the  beautiful,  the  unique,  had  passed  from  me 
forever,  and  beyond  recall;  aad,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  uine- 
teen  pounds  odd  shillings. 

Houstkeld  Words,  March  36,  1857. 


A  man  must  he  excessively  Etu|Md,  as  well  as 
uncharitable,  who  believes  there  is  no  virtue 
but  on  his  own  side.  Addison. 

Mr.  T.  sees  religion  not  as  a  splure,  but  as  a 
late;  and  it  is  Ihe  identical  line  in  which  he  is 
moving.  He  is  like  an  African  buffalo, — sees 
right  forward,  but  nothing  on  the  right  hand  or 
Ihe  left.  He  would  not  perceive  a  legion  of 
angels  or  of  devils  nl  the  distance  of  ten  yards 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

John  Fostkk  :  fBurnal. 

Any  sect  whose  reasonings,  interpretations, 
and  language  I  have  been  used  lo  will,  of 
course,  make  all  chime  ihol  way;  and  make 
another,  and  perhaps  the  genuine,  meaning  of 
■he  author  seem  harsh,  strange,  and  uncouHi  to 

One  muffled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  his  sect 
will  not  enter  into  debate  with  a  person  who 
will  question  any  of  those  things  which  to  him 
are  sacred.  Locke. 

How  ready  zeal  for  interest  and  party  is  lo 
chaige  atheism  on  ihose  who  will  not,  without 
examining,  submit  and  blindly  follow  their  non- 
sense I  Locke. 

It  is  true  thai  he  professed  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  toleration.  Every  sect  clamours  for 
toleration  when  jt  is  down.  We  have  not  the 
smallest  doubl  that  when  Bonner  was  in  the 
Mar^halsea  he  thought  it  a  very  hard  thing  that 
a  man  should  be  locked  up  in  a  gaol  fur  not 
being  able  to  understand  the  words  '<  This  i<i 
my  body"  in  the  same  way  with  the  lords  of  the 
council.  It  would  not  be  very  wise  to  conclude 
that  a  beggar  is  full  of  Christian  charity  be- 
cause he  assures  you  that  God  will  reward  you 
if  you  give  him  a  penny ;  or  that  a  wildier  is 
humane  because  he  cries  out  lustiiy  for  quarter 
when  a  bayonet  is  al  his  throat.  The  doctrine 
which,  from  the  very  first  origin  of  religious 
dissensions,  has  been  held  by  bigots  of  all  secbi, 
when  condensed  into  a  few  words  and  stripped 
of  rhetorical  disguise,  is  simply  this:  I  am  in 
the  right,  and  you  are  in  the  wrong.  When  you 
are  the  stronger,  you  ought  to  tolerate  me;  for 
it  is  your  duly  to  tolerate  truth.   But  when  I  am 
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the  stronger,  1  shall  persecute  you ;  for  it  i*  my 
duty  to  persecute  error. 

Lord  Macauiay  : 
Sir  yames  Mackintoshes  History  of  the  Iira>- 

luHeH,  July,  1835. 
Unhappy  those  who  hunt  for  a  paity,  and 
scrape  together  out  of   every  author  oil    those 
things  only  which  favour  their  own  tenets. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 
He  that  considers  and  inquires  into  the  reason 
of  things  is  counted  a  foe  lo  received  doctrines. 
Dk.  I.  Watts. 
We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed, 
and  leacbable,  to  learn  our  religion  from   the 
word  of  God.  Db.  1.  Watts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Our  Grub-street  biographers  watch  for  the 
death  of  a  great  man,  like  so  many  undertaken, 
on  purpose  to  make  a  penny  of  him. 

Addison. 

This  manner  of  exposing  the  private  concerns 
of  families,  and  sacrificing  the  secrets  of  the 
dead  to  the  curiosity  of  the  living,  is  one  of  the 
licentious  practices,  which  might  well  deserve 
the  animadversions  of  our  government. 

Addison. 

The  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  writ  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  elegance  or  exactness 
within  a  short  time  after  their  decease. 

Addison. 

Histories  do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of  busi- 
ness than  the  true  and  inward  resorts  thereof. 
But  Lives,  if  ihey  be  well  written,  propounding 
10  themselves  a  person  to  represent,  in  whom 
actions  both  greater  and  smaller,  public  and 
private,  have  a  commixture,  must  of  necessity 
contain  a  more  true,  native,  and  lively  repre- 
sentation. Lord  Bacon: 
AdvaHcement  of  Learning. 

I  am  only  aware  of  one  objection  that  has 
been  seriously  urged  against  me  as  a  writer, — 
and  ibis  I  confess  I  have  not  at  all  attempied  to 
correct, — thai,  forgetting  Ihe  dignity  of  hiatory, 
my  slyle  is  sometimes  too  familiar  and  collo- 
quial. If  I  err  here,  it  is  on  principle  and  by  de- 
sign. The  feliclly  of  my  subject  Consists  in  the 
great  variety  of  topics  which  it  embraces.  My 
endeavour  has  lieen  to  treat  them  all  appropri- 
ately. If  in  analyzing  ihe  philosophy  of  Bacon, 
or  expounding  the  judgments  of  Hardwicke.or 
drawing  Ihe  character  of  Clarendon,  I  have  for- 
gotten Ihe  gravity  and  severity  of  diction  suit- 
able lo  ihe  ideas  to  be  expressed.  1  acknowledge 
myself  liable  to  the  severest  censure;  but  in  my 
opinion  the  skilful  biographer  when  he  hns  to 
narrate  a  ludicrous  incident  will  rather  try  lo 
imitate  the  phrases  of  Merculio  than  of  ADCient 
Pislol— 

"  prqjklt  unpuUai  cl  Haquip«dilla  vc^," 
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1  cannot  nndentand  why,  in  recording  a,  jest  in 
print,  an  author  should  be  debarred  ftom  using 
[he  vety  language  which  he  miglil  wiih  propri- 
ety adopt  if  he  were  telling  it  in  good  society 
by  word  of  mouth.  Lord  Campbell: 

Lord  ChaHcillors,  vi.,  Preface. 
A  true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man  is  ca- 
pable of  interesting  the  greatest  man. 

Carlvle. 
Of  all  the  species  of  literary  composition  per- 
haps biography  is  the  most  deligbtful.  The 
alicnlion  concentrated  on  one  individual  gives 
a  UDily  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
"which  a  wanting  in  Renerai  history.  The  train 
of  incidents  through  which  it  conducts  the 
reader  suggests  to  his  imagination  a  multitude 
of  analogies  and  comparisons;  and  while  he  is 
following  the  course  of  events  which  mark  the 
life  of  hiro  who  is  ihe  subject  of  the  narrative, 
be  is  insensibly  compelled  to  take  a  relro^ipect 
of  his  own.  In  no  other  species  of  writing  are 
ve  pennitted  to  scrutinize  the  character  so  ex- 
actly, or  to  form  so  just  and  accurate  an  estimate 
of  the  excellence<t  and  defects,  the  lights  anil 
(hades,  the  blemishes  and  beauties,  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind.  RoBF.KT  Hall: 

Prifact  to  the  Memoirs  of  Res,  %  Frccston. 

He  who  desires  to  strengthen  his  virtue  and 

patifyhis  principles  will  always  prefer  the  solid 

10  Ihe  specious  ;   will  be  more  dis(x)sed  to  con- 

templiLe  an  example  uf  the  unostentatious  piety 

uid  goodness  which  all  men  may  obtain  than 

of  those  extraordinary  achievements  to  which 

few  can  aspire  :  nor  is  it  the  mark  of  a  superior, 

but  rather  of  a  vulgar  and  superficial  taste,  to 

conuder  nothing  ai  great  or  excellent  but  that 

■hich  glilicrs  with  lilies  or  is  elevated  by  rank. 

Robert  Hail: 

Prt/acelo  Ih^  Memoirs  of  Rev.  J.  Freeston. 

This  is  a  protest  against  a  growing  and  intol- 

erthle  evil  to  which  every  leader  of  these  lines 

"ill  nnhesitalingly  put  his  name.   Everybody  is 
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e  good-natured,  and  don't  care 
ahout  it;  others  are  so  snobbish  and  vain  thai 
ihcypmilively  like  it ;  but  all  this  is  no  argument 
■hy  you  and  I  should  submit  to  it,  or  refrain 
fniDi  expressing  our  di<>gust  and  dissatisfaction. 
1  mean  the  pest  of  biography.  What  in  the 
worid  have  I  done  to  have  my  life  written  ?  or 
ay  neighbour  the  doctor?  or  Sofilie,  our  curate  ? 
We  hive  never  won  battles,  nor  invented  loga- 
lithms,  aor  conquered  Scinde,  nor  done  any- 
iHng  whatever  out  of  the  most  ordinary  course 
of  tlie  most  prosaic  existences.  Indeed,  I  may 
nylhe  two  gentlemen  1  have  mentioned  are  the 
dollesi  fellows  I  ever  knew :  they  are  stupid  at 
'^''akfasl.  dinner,  and  lea;  they  never  said  a 
■illy  thing  in  their  lives;  they  never  tried  to 
tepeat  a  witty  ihing  without  entirely  destroying 
It.  I  hi»e  no  doubt  they  think  and  fay  precisely 
llie  same  of  me;  and  yet  we  are  all  three  in  ihe 
renetl  danger  of  having  our  lives  in  print 
eveiy  day. 

Houtehald  Words,  July  85,  t8S7. 


The  business  of  the  biographer  is  often  to  pass 
slightly  over  those  performances  and  incidents 
which  produce  vulgar  greatness,  to  lead  the 
thoughts  Into  domestic  privacies,  and  display  the 
minute  details  of  daily  life,  where  exierior  ap- 
pendages are  cast  aside,  and  men  excel  each 
other  only  hy  prudence  and  virtue. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  60. 

But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  (o 
writers  who  seem  very  liltle  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  aboul  the 
performance.  They  rarely  afford  any  other  ac- 
count than  might  be  collected  from  public  papeis, 
but  imagine  themselves  writing  a  life  when  they 
exhibit  a  chronological  series  of  aciions  or  pre- 
ferments; and  90  little  r^ard  the  manners  or 
behaviour  of  their  heroes,  that  more  knowledge 
may  be  gained  of  a  man's  real  character  by  a 
short  conversation  with  one  of  his  servant',  than 
from  a  formal  and  itudied  narrative,  begun  with 
his  pedigree  and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No,  60. 

The  variety  and  splendour  of  the  lives  of 
such  men  render  it  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  portion  of  lime  which  ought  to  he  admitted 
into  history  from  that  which  should  be  preserved 
for  biography.  Generally  speaking,  these  iwo 
pans  are  so  distinct  and  unlike  that  they  cannot 
be  confounded  without  much  injury  10  both: 
either  when  the  biographer  hides  the  portrait  of 
ihe  individual  by  a  crowded  and  confined  pic- 
ture of  events,  or  when  the  historian  allows  un- 
connected narratives  of  the  lives  of  men  to  break 
the  thread  of  history.  Perhaps  nothing  more 
can  be  universally  laid  down  than  Ihat  the  biog- 
rapher never  ought  to  introduce  public  events 
except  as  far  as  Ihey  are«bsolmely  necessary  to 
the  illustration  of  character,  and  that  the  histo- 
rian should  rarely  digress  inio  biographical  par- 
ticulars except  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  the 
clearness  of  his  narrative  of  political  occur- 
rences. Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

He  [the  biographer]  is  in  no  wise  responsible 
for  the  defects  of  his  personage",  still  Ic^s  is 
their  vindication  obligatory  upon  him.  This 
conventional  etiquette  of  extenuation  mars  the 
utility  of  historical  bit^raphy  by  concealing  the 
compensations  so  mercifully  granted  in  love,  and 
the  admonitions  given  hy  vengeance.  Why  sup- 
press Ihe  lesson  afforded  by  the  depravity  of  "the 
greatest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind;"  he 
whose  defilements  leach  us  that  the  most  tran- 
scendent intellectuality  is  consistent  with  the 
deepest  turpitude?  The  labours  of  the  pane- 
gyrists come  after  all  to  naught.  You  are  trying 
10  fill  a  broken  cistern.  You  may  Cut  a  hole  in 
the  sluif,  but  you  cannot  wash  out  the  slain. 
Sir  Francis  Palcrave; 

History  of  Normandy  and  England, 

B.  ii.  p.  67. 

The  cabinets  of  the  sick  and  the  closets  of 
the  dead  have  been  ransacked  to  publish  private 
letters,  and  divulge  to  all  mankind  the  most 
secret  aentimenli  of  friendship.  Popt. 

..)Oglc 
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£LES^/NGS.—S  OLDNESS.  —BOOKS. 


1  shoutil  dread  to  disfigure  Ihe  bcnuliful  ideal 
of  the  memoirs  of  illustrious  persons  viWa  in- 
congruous fealures,  and  lo  sully  ihe  imaginalive 
purity  of  clussical  works  with  grass  anil  trivial 
recollections.  WoREis  worth. 


BLESSINGS. 
Even  the  besl  things,  ill  used,  become  evils, 
and  conlrarily,  the  worn  ihings,  used  well,  prove 
good.  A  good  longue  used  to  deceii;  a  go™! 
wil  used  to  defend  error;  a  strong  arm  lo  mur- 
der ;  authority  to  oppress ;  a  good  profession  to 
'dissemble;  are  all  evil.  Even  God's  ovn  word 
is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which,  if  it  kill  not 


,  kills 


Conn 


poisons  are  used  to  wholesome  medicine),  ofllic 
tions  and  bint,  by  a  good  use,  prove  so  gainfu 
as  nothing  more.  Words  are  as  they  nre  talien 
and  things  are  as  they  are  used.  There  ar 
even  cut^  blessings.  Bishop  Hall. 


The  blessings  of  fortune  : 
next  are  the  bodily  advanta^ 
health:  but  the  superlative 
arc  those  of  the  mind. 


re  the  lowest  r  the 
^  of  strength  and 
blessings,  in  fine. 


othi 


Heallh,  beauty,  vigour,  riches,  and  all  the 
things  called  goods,  operate  equally  as 
lo   the  vicious  and  unjust  as   they  do   as 


benelits  lo  the  just. 

Man  has  an  unfortunate  weakness  In  the  evil 
hour  after  receiving  an  affront  tu  draw  together 
■II  the  moon-spots  on  the  other  person  into  an 
outline  of  shadow,  and  a  night-piece,  and  to 
transform  a  single  deed  into  a  whole  life;  and 
this  only  in  order  that  be  may  thoroughly  relish 
the  pleasure  of  bein^  angry.  In  love,  he  has 
fortunately  the  opposite  faculty  of  crowding 
tt^eiher  all  the  light  pans  and  rays  of  its  object 
into  one  focus  by  means  of  the  burning  glass  of 
imagination,  and  letting  the  sun  burn  without 
its  spots;  but  he  too  generally  does  this  only 
when  the  beloved  and  often  censured  being  is 
already  beyond  the  skies.  In  order,  however, 
that  we  should  do  this  sooner  and  oflener,  we 
ought  to  act  like  Wincklemann,  but  only  in 
another  way.  As  he,  namely,  set  aside  a  par- 
ticular half-hour  of  each  day  for  the  purpose  of 
beholding  and  meditating  on  his  too  happy 
existence  in  Rome,  so  we  ought  daily  or  weekly 
Id  dedicate  and  sanctify  a  solitary  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  summing  up  the  virtues  of  our  fami- 

and  viewing  them  in  this  beautiful  crowded 
assemblage  of  their  good  qualities.  And,  in- 
deed, we  should  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  we 
may  not  forgive  and  love  loo  late,  when  the 
beloved  beings  are  already  departed  hence  and 
are  beyond  our  reach.  Richter. 


BOLDNESS. 
This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  boldness  i 
ever  blind  ;  for  it  seeth  not  dangers  and  incor 
u  :  therefore  it  is  ill  in  council,  good  i 


that  the  right  use  of  bold  persons 
is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be 
seconds,  and  under  the  direction  of  others : 
in  counsel  it  is  good  to  see  dangers,  and  in  ex- 
ecution not  to  see  them,  except  ihey  be  very 
great.  LosD  Bacon  : 

Eisay  Xll.,  Of  Boldnesi. 

Audacity  doth  almost  bind  and  mate  the 
weaker  sort  of  minds.  LORD  Bacon. 

A  kind  imagination  makes  a  bold  man  have 
vigour  and  enterprise  in  his  air  and  motion  ;  it 
stamps  value  upon  his  face,  and  tells  the  pieople 
he  is  to  go  for  so  much.  J.  Collieb. 

The  bold  and  sufficient  pursue  their  game 
with  more  passion,  endeavour,  and  application, 
and  therefore  often  succeed. 

Sir  W,  Temple. 


BOOKS. 

The  ordinary  writers  of  morality  prescribe  lo 
their  readers  after  the  Galenic  way;  their  medi- 
cines are  made  up  in  large  quantitiei.  An 
essay -writer  must  practise  in  the  chemical 
method,  and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in 
a  few  dro]is.  Were  all  books  reduced  thus  to 
their  quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author  would 
m^e  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper.  There 
would  be  scarce  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  folio; 
the  works  of  an  age  would  be  contained  on  a 
few  shelves  ;  not  to  mention  millions  of  volumes 
that  would  be  utterly  annihilated. 

Addison  :  Specfator,'^o.  124. 

Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius 
leaves  to  mankind,  which  are  delivered  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  presents  to  the 
posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn.  All 
other  arts  of  perpetuating  our  ideas  continue 
but  a  short  time.  Statues  can  last  but  a  few 
thousands  of  years,  edifices  fewer,  and  colonis 
Elill  fewer  than  edifices.  Michael  Angelo.  Fon- 
tnna.  and  Raphael  will  hereafter  be  what  Phid- 
ias, Vilruvius,  and  Apelles  are  at  present, — the 
names  of  great  statuaries,  architects,  and  paint- 
ers whose  works  are  lost.  The  several  arts 
are  expressed  in  mouldering  materials.  Nature 
sinks  under  them,  and  is  not  able  to  support  the 
ideas  which  are  impressed  upon  it. 

The  circumstance  which  gives  authors  an 
advantage  above  all  these  great  masters  is  this, 
that  they  can  multiply  their  originals;  or  ntber 
can  make  copies  of  their  works,  lo  what  number 
they  please,  which  shall  be  as  valuable  as  the 
originals  themselves. 

Addjsok:  Speitatar,  No.  166. 

No  man  writes  a  book  without  meaning  some- 
thing, though  he  mny  nol  have  the  faculty  of 
writing  consequentially,  and  expressing  his 
meaning.  Addison  :  Whig  Examtmr. 

Sour  enthusiasts  afTecl  to  sligroalize  Ihe  finest 
and  most  elegant  authors,  both  ancietil  and 
modem,  at  dangeroo*  to  religion. 

Dni.tizc-ctvGoOglC 


He  oFlen  toolc  a  pleasure  to  appear  ignorant, 
that  he  might  the  better  tarn  to  ridicule  tbose 
that  valued  th  emselves  on  their  txioks. 

Al>DISON. 

For  friends,  although  your  lordship  be  scant, 
jtt  1  hope  you  are  not  altogether  destitute;  if 
yoa  be,  do  but  look  upon  good  Books :  they  are 
true  friends,  that  will  neither  flatter  nor  dissem- 
ble: be  you  but  true  to  yourself,  applying  that 
which  ibey  teach  unto  the  party  grieved,  and 
yuu  «hatl  need  no  other  comfort  nor  counsel. 
To  them,  and  to  God's  Holy  Spirit  directing 
you  in  the  reading  them,  I  commend  your  lord- 
^ip.  Lord  Bacon; 

To  Chiif-Jmlice  Cake. 
Without  books,  God  is  silent,  ju<:tice  dormant, 
natural  science   at  a  stand,  philosophy  lame, 
letters  dumb,  and  all  thing|  involved  in  Cim- 
merian darkness.  Barth&lin. 

There  are  books  extant  which  they  must  needs 
allow  of  as  proper  evidence  ;  even  the  mighty 
•olumes  of  visible  nature,  and  the  everlasting 
tables  of  right  reason.  Bentlev. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  more  weighed  than  the 
nature  of  books  recommended  by  public  au- 
thority. So  recommended,  they  soon  form  the 
chincter  of  the  age.  Uncertain  indeed  is  the 
eflicacy,  limited  indeed  is  the  extent,  of  a  vir- 
toom  institution.  But  if  education  lakes  in 
via  as  any  part  of  its  system,  there  is  no  doubt 
hut  that  it  will  operate  with  abundant  energy, 
and  10  an  eiient  indefinite.  BURKB: 
Ldlirloa  Member  ef  tki  Nat.  Aatmbly,  179I. 
Of  all  the  things  which  man  c.in  do  or  make 
here  below,  by  far  the  most  momentous,  won- 
derful, and  worthy  are  the  things  we  call  books. 
Carlyle. 
Reidets  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but  a  fact 
i1  is  of  daily  increasing  magnitude,  and  already 
of  terrible  importance  to  readers,  that  their  tirst 
grand  necessity  in  reading  U  to  Ije  vigilantly, 
conscientiously  leleet;  and  to  know  everywhere 
that  books,  like  human  souls,  are  actually 
divided  into  what  we  may  call  "sheep  and 
goals."— the  latter  put  inexorably  on  the  left 
hind  of  the  Judge ;  and  lending,  every  goat  of 
tliem,  at  all  moments,  whither  we  know,  and 
mucb  lo  be  avoided,  and,  if  possible,  ignored, 
bj  all  sane  creatures !  Carlvle  : 

TtS.  Alalia  AUiione,  itlh  July,  1S59. 
It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  in- 
lercoqrse  with  superior  minds,  and  these  invalu- 
ihlt  means  of  communication  are  in  the  reach 
of  all.  In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  lo  us, 
give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour 
ititir  souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked  for 
Wks:  ihey  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and 
the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life 
n'  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers. 
Tliey  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them, 
Ike  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best 
•fd  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor 
I  an,  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
o»B  time  will  doI  enter  my  obscure  dwelling. 


if  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and  take  up 
their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross 
my  threshold  lo  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and 
Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom, 
1  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  inlellectual  com- 
panionship, and  1  may  become  a  cultivated 
man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the 
best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

Dr,  W.  E,  CHANNINOr  Seif-Culture. 

Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They 
are  cheering  or  soothing  companions  in  solitude, 
illness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  conti- 
nents would  not  compensate  for  the  good  they 
impart.  Let  eveiy  man,  if  possible,  gather  some 
good  books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access 
for  himself  and  family  to  some  social  library, 
should  be  sacrificed  to  this, 
Chakning;  Self-Culture. 

Books  are  the  food  of  youth,  the  delight  of 
old  age ;  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  [he  refuge 
and  comfort  of  adversity  ;  a  delight  al  home, 
and  no  hindrance  abroad ;  companions  by  night, 
in  travelling,  in  the  country.  Cicero. 

In  former  times  a  popular  work  meant  one 
that  adapted  the  results  of  studious  meditation, 
or  scientific  research,  to  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  presenting  in  the  concrete  by  instances  and 
examples  what  had  been  ascenntned  in  the 
abslract  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  law.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  thai  is  a  popular  work  which 
gives  back  to  the  people  their  own  errors  and 
prejudices,  and  flatters  the  many  by  creating 
them,  under  the  title  of  Ike  public,  into  a  su. 
preme  and  unappealable  tribunal  of  intellectual 
excellence.  COLEHIDOE. 

Books  are  a  guide  in  youth,  and  an  enter- 
tainment  for  age.  They  supp>ort  us  under  soli- 
tude, and  keep  us  from  becoming  a  burden  to 
ourselves.  They  help  us  to  forget  the  crossness 
of  men  and  things,  compose  our  cares  and  our 
passions,  and  lay  our  disappointments  a-.leep. 
When  we  are  weary  of  the  living  we  may  re[>air 
to  the  dead,  who  have  nothing  of  peevishness, 
pride,  or  design  in  their  conversation. 

Jeremy  Colmkr. 

With  books,  as  with  companions,  it  is  of  more 
consequence  to  know  which  to  avoid  than  which 
to  choose !  for  good  books  are  as  scarce  as  good 
companions,  and,  in  both  instances,  all  that  we 
can  learn  from  bad  ones  is,  that  so  much  time 
has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  That  writer 
docs  the  most  who  gives  his  reader  the  moit 
knowledge  and  lakes  from  him  the  least  time. 
That  short  period  of  a  short  existence  which  U 
rationally  employetl  is  that  which  alone  de- 
serves the   name  of  life;  and  that 


lally  employed  which  i: 
_  ng  our  stock  of  truth  and  ol 
wisdom.  0>LTON  \  /-aeon.  Preface. 
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Next  to  acquiring  good  friends,  the  best  ac- 
quisition is  that  of  good  books. 

C  C.  CoLTON. 
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If  a  book  really  wants  the  patronBf;e  of  a 
ereat  name,  it  is  a  bad  book  ;  and  if  it  be  a  good 
book,  it  wants  il  not.  Swift  dedicated  avolume 
to  Prince  Posterity,  and  there  was  a  manliness 
in  the  act.  Fosl«rily  will  prove  a  patron  of  Ihe 
soundest  judgment,  as  unwilling  to  give,  as  un- 
willing  to  receive,  adulation.  But  posterity  is 
not  a  very  accessible  personage)  he  knows  the 
high  value  of  that  which  he  gives,  he  therefore 
is  eilremely  particalar  0.1  to  what  he  receives. 
Very  few  of  the  presents  ihnt  are  directed  to 
him  reach  their  destination.  Soroe  are  too 
light,  others  too  heavy  ;  since  it  is  as  difficult  lo 
throw  a  straw  any  distance  as  a  ton. 

CoLTON;  Zflfim,  Preface. 
■  The  book  of  Life  is  the  tabernacle  wherein 
ihe  treasure  of  wisdom  is  to  be  found.  The 
truth  of  voice  perishes  with  the  sound;  truth 
latent  in  the  mind  is  hidden  wisdom  and  invisi- 
ble treasure;  but  the  Irulh  which  illuminates 
books  desires  to  manifest  itself  to  every  discip. 
Unable  sense.  Let  us  consider  how  great  a 
commodity  of  doctrine  exists  in  books, — how 
easily,  how  secretly,  how  safely,  they  expose  the 
nakedness  of  human  ignorance  withont  putting 
it  to  shame.  These  are  the  masters  that  instruct 
us  without  rods  and  ferules,  without  hard  words 
and  anger,  without  clothes  or  money.  If  you 
approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if,  inves- 
tigating, you  interrogate  ihem,  they  conceal 
nothing;  if  you  mistake  ihem,  they  never 
grumble;  if  you  are  ignorant,  ihey  cannot  laugh 
at  you.  Richard  de  Burv  : 

Philabitlon,  1344. 

Under  our  present  enonnous  accumulation  of 
books,  1  do  affirm  that  a  most  miserable  diitrac- 
tion  of  choice  must  be  very  generally  incident 
to  the  tiroes ;  that  the  symptoms  of  it  are  in  fact 
very  prevalent,  and  that  one  of  the  chief  symp- 
toms is  an  enonoous  "  glultonism"  for  books. 
De  Quincey. 

Books  are  loved  by  some  merely  as  elegant 
combinations  of  thought;  by  others  as  a  means 
of  exercising  the  intellect.  By  some  they  are 
considered  as  the  engines  by  which  to  prop-igate 
opinions;  and  by  others  they  are  only  deemed 
worthy  of  serious  regard  when  they  constitute 
repositories  of  matters  of  fact.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  use  of  literature  has  been  pointed 
out  by  those  who  consider  it  as  a  record  of  the 
respective  modes  of  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
istence that  have  prevailed  in  successive  ages, 
and  who  value  literary  performances  in  propor- 
tion as  they  preserve  a  memorial  of  Ihe  s|>irit 
which  was  at  work  in  real  life  during  the  limes 
when  they  were  written.  Considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  books  can  no  longer  be  slighted 
as  fanciful  tissues  of  thought,  proceeding  from 
the  solitary  brains  of  insulated  poets  or  mela- 

iihysicians.  They  are  (he  shadow>  of  what  has 
ormerly  occupied  the  minds  of  mankind,  and 
of  what  once  determined  the  tenor  of  exist- 
ence. The  narrator  who  details  political  events 
does  no  more  than  indicate  a  few  of  the  exter- 
nal effects,  or  casual  concomitants,  of  what  was 
Etiiiing  during  the  times  uf  which  he  professes 


to  be  the  historian.  As  the  generations  change 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  different  energies  mtk 
evolved  with  new  strength,  or  sink  into  torpor ; 
faculties  are  brightened  into  perfection,  or  lose 
themselves  in  gradual  blindness  and  oblivion. 
No  age  concenlmles  within  itself  all  advantages. 
Hie  knowledge  of  what  has  been  is  necessary, 
in  addition  to  Ihe  knowledge  of  the  present,  to 
enable  us  to  conceive  the  mil  extent  of  human 
powers  and  capacities;  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, this  knowledge  is  necessary  lo  enable  us 
fb  become  acquainted  with  Ihe  varieties  of  lalenl 
and  energy  wilh  which  beings  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  with  ourselves  have,  in  past  times, 
been  endowed.  Lord  Dudley. 

In  literature  I  am  fond  of  confining  myaelf 
lo  the  best  company,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
my  old  acquaintance  wilh  whom  I  am  desirous 
of  becoming  more  intimate;  and  1  suspect  that 
nine  times  out  of  len  il  is  more  prolitable,  if 
not  more  agreeable,  to  read  an  old  book  over 
again,  than  (0  reed  a  new  one  for  the  first  time. 
If  I  hear  of  a  new  poem,  for  instance,  I  ask 
myself  whether  il  is  superior  10  Homer,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  Virgil ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  I  have  all  these  authors  completely  at 
my  lingers'  ends.  And  when  both  these  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  in  the  negative,  I 
infer  that  it  is  belter  (and  to  me  it  is  certainly 
pleasanter)  to  give  such  time  as  I  have  to  be- 
stow on  the  reading  of  poetry  lo  Homer,  Shak- 
speare and  Co. ;  and  so  of  other  things.  Is  ii 
not  belter  lo  try  and  adorn  one's  mind  by  the 
constant  study  and  contemplation  of  the  great 
models,  than  merely  lo  know  of  one's  own 
knowledge  thai  such  a  book  is  not  worth  read- 
ing? Some  new  books  il  is  necessary  to  read, — 
part  for  the  information  they  contain,  and  others 
in  order  to  acquaint  one's  self  with  the  stale  of 
literature  in  the  age  in  which  one  lives:  but  1 
would  rather  read  loo  few  than  loo  many. 

Lord  Dudi.ev. 

If  the  crowns  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  laid  down  at  my  feel  in  exchange  for  my 
books  and  my  love  of  reading,  1  would  spurn 
them  all.  FfeNEl.oN. 

In  books  one  takes  up  occasionally  one  finds 
a  consolation  for  the  impossibility  of  reading 
many  books,  by  seeing  how  many  might  have 
been  spared, — how  litlle  that  is  new  or  striking 
in  the  great  departments  of  religion,  morals,  and 
sentiment.  John  Foster  :  youmai. 

How  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  material  ihal 
books  are  made  of,  is  destitute  of  any /v^ru/inr 
distinction  !  "  Il  has,"  as  Pope  said  of  women, 
just  "no  character  at  all."  An  accumulation 
of  sentences  and  pages  of  vulgar  truisms  and 
candle-light  sense,  which  any  one  was  compe- 
tent lo  write,  and  which  no  one  is  interested  in 
reading,  or  cares  to  remember,  or  could  remem- 
ber if  he  cared.        John  Fostkk  :  youmai. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  lo  lie  under 
a  tree,  in  the  summer,  with  a  hook,  except  lo  lie 
under  a  tree,  in  the  summer,  without  a  book. 
C.  J.  Wax. 
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To  divert,  it  aoj  lime,  a  tronblesomc  fancy, 
ran  to  thy  Books.  They  presently  fix  ihee  to 
them,  and  drive  th«  other  out  of  thy  Ihougbls. 
They  always  receive  ihee  with  ihe  sacae  kind' 
ness.  Thomas  Fuller. 

It  is  a  vanity  lo  persuade  the  <*or1d  one 
tuth  much  learning  by  getting  a  great  library. 
As  soon  shall  I  believe  every  one  is  valiant 
that  haih  a  well-rnmished  armoury.  .  .  .  Some 
books  are  only  cursorily  lobe  lasted  of:  namely, 
tist  voluminous  tiooks,  the  task  o(  a  man's  life 
to  read  them  over;  secondly,  auxiliaiy  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions;  thirdly, 
such  as  are  merely  pieces  of  formality,  so  that 
if  yon  look  on  them  you  look  Ihrougli  them, 
and  he  that  peeps  through  the  casement  of  the 
index  tees  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  the  house. 
Bol  the  laziness  of  those  cannot  lie  excused 
■ho  peri'nnctorily  pass  over  authors  of  con- 
sequence, and  only  trade  in  their  lables  and 
contents.  The«e,  like  city-cheam,  having  got- 
ten the  names  of  all  country  gentlemen,  make 
lilly  people  believe  they  have  long  lived  in 
those  places  where  they  never  were,  and  flour- 
iih  vith  skill  in  those  authors  they  never  seri- 
ously stodied.  Thomas  Ftfu^R ; 

7S/  ffirfy  ana  tkt  Pro/am  Stale. 
A  lasle  for  books  is  the  pleasure  and  glory  of 
ny  life.    I  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  riches 
of  the  Indies.  Gibbon. 

Among  men  long  conveiwnl  with  books  we 
loo  Ircijuently  find  those  misplaced  virtues  of 
which  1  have  now  been  complaining.  We  find 
the  sludions  animated  with  a  strong  passion  for 
ibe  great  virtues,  as  they  are  mislakingly  called, 
sod  Dtteriy  forgetful  of  the  ordinary  ones.  The 
decUmatious  of  philosophy  are  generally  rather 
eihausled  on  those  supererogatory  duties  than 
Miach  as  are  indispensably  necessary.  K  man, 
therefore,  who  has  taken  his  ideas  of  mankind 
ficm  (tudy  alone,  generally  comes  into  the  world 
with  a  heart  melting  at  every  fictitious  distress. 
Thus  he  is  induced,  by  misplaced  liberality,  lo 
imt  himself  into  the  indigent  circumstances  of 
the  person  he  relieves. 

Goldsmith  :  Essayi,  No.  VI. 
In  proportion  as  society  rclines,  new  books 
maa  ever  become  more  necessary.  Savage  ms- 
lidly  is  reclaimed  by  oral  admonition  alone ; 
but  the  elegant  excesses  of  refinement  are  best 
corrected  1^  the  still  voice  of  a  studious  in- 
quiry. In  a  polite  age  almost  every  person  be> 
comes  a  reader,  and  receives  more  inslniction 
hooi  the  press  than  the  pulpiL  The  preacbing 
Bonse  may  instruct  the  illiterate  peasant,  but 
DOthing  less  than  the  insinuating  address  of  a 
Sim  writer  can  win  its  way  lo  a  heart  already 
lelaied   in   all   the    eOeminacy  of    rcGnemenl. 
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e  ever  changing,  and 


loo  great,  I  could  wish  it  still  greater,  a 

are  the  most  useful  instruments  of  refoimation. 

Goldsmith  : 
Citiitn  of  lit  iVbrla,  Letter  LXXV. 

Books,  while  they  leach  us  to  respect  the 
interest  of  others,  often  make  us  unmindful  of 
our  own ;  while  they  instruct  the  youthful  reader 
to  grasp  at  social  hapnness,  he  grows  miserable 
in  detail;  and,  attentive  to  universal  harmony, 
often  forgets  that  he  himself  has  a  pari  to  sus- 
tain in  the  concert.  I  dislike,  therefore,  the 
philosopher  who  describes  the  inconveniences 
of  life  in  such  pleasing  colours  that  Ihe  pupil 
grows  enamoured  of  distress.  longs  to  try  the 
charms  of  poverty,  meets  it  without  dread,  nor 
fears  its  inconveniences  till  he  severely  feels 


but  by  pbilosopbtc  information,  may  be 
considered  as  a  being  whose  mind  is  filled  with 
the  vulgar  erroia  of  the  wise :  utterly  unqualified 
for  a  journey  through  life,  yet  confident  of  his 
own  skill  in  the  direction,  he  sets  out  with  con- 
fidence, blunders  on  with  vanity,  and  finds  him- 
self at  last  undone.  Goldsmith  : 

Eisayi,  No.  XXVII..  and  CitiMen  b/ tht 
World,  Letter  LXVII. 

In  England,  where  there  are  ns  many  new 
books  published  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put 
together,  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  reason  reigns 
among  the  people  ;  they  have  been  often  known 
to  act  like  fools,  they  are  generally  found  to 
think  like  men.  .  .  .  An  authco'  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  merciful  substitute  to  the  legisla- 
ture. He  acts  not  by  punishing  crimes,  but  by 
preventing  Ibem.  GOLDSMITH. 

What  a  world  of  thought  is  here  jncked  up 
Ic^etherl  I  know  not  lAelher  this  sight  doth 
more  dismay  or  comfort  me.  It  dismays  me  to 
think  that  here  is  so  much  that  I  cannot  know  ; 
it  comforts  me  lo  think  that  this  variety  affords 
<io  much  assistance  to  know  what  I  should.  . . . 
What  a  happiness  is  it  that,  without  the  aid  of 
necromancy,  I  can  here  call  up  any  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether  human  or 
divine,  and  confer  with  them  upon  all  my 
doubts;  that  I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole 
synods  of  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors 
from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their 
well-studied  judgments  in  all  douhtiul  point* 
which  I  propose.  Nor  can  I  cast  my  eye  casu- 
ally upon  any  of  these  silent  masters  but  I  must 
learn  somewhat.  It  is  a  wantonness  to  complain 
of  choice.  No  law  binds  us  lo  read  all;  but  the 
more  we  can  take  in  and  digest,  Ihe  greater  will 
be  our  improvement. 

Blessed  be  God  who  hath  set  up  so  many 
clear  lamps  in  his  church  :  none  hut  the  wilfully 
blind  can  plead  darkness.  And  blessed  be  the 
memory  of  those,  his  faithful  servants,  who  have 
left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  ihdr  lives,  in  these 


precious  pspers;  and  have  willingly  wasted 
themselves  into  these  enduring  monuments  to 
give  light  to  olhers. 

Bishop  Joseph  Hau.: 

MeditatiBn  on  the  Sight  of  a  Large  Library. 

The  poor  mm  who  his  gained  a  taste  for  good 
books  will  in  all  Ukelihoi^  become  thoughtrul; 
■nd  when  you  have  given  the  poor  a  habit  of 
thinking  you  have  conferred  on  them  a  much 
greater  favour  than  by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  since  you  have  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  principle  of  all  legitimate  prosperity. 

RonERT  Hall  ; 
AAiantagtt  of  Knmelidge  to  Iht  Lmotr  Classes. 

Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand 
me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness 
to  me  during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills, 
however  things  might  go  amiss,  and  the  world 
frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading. 
Give  a  man  this  tnste,  and  the  means  of  graiify- 
ing  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a 
happy  man;  unless,  indeed,  you  pot  into  his 
hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  Books,  You 
place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in 
every  period  of  history, — with  the  wisest,  the 
wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest 
characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You 
make  him  a  denizen  of  atl  nations,  a  contempo- 
rary of  all  ages.  The  world  has  been  created 
for  him  1  SiR  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  : 

Addresi  at  the  Opening  of  the  Elan 
Library,  1833. 

We  often  make  a  great  blunder  when,  snatch- 
ing up  an  old  fairy-tale  book,  hap-hazard,  we 
fancy  we  can  revive  those  pleasant  days  of  our 
childhood,  in  which  we  thoughtthal  the  absence 
of  a  supernatural  godmother  was  a  serious  de- 
fect in  modem  christenings ;  that  a  gentleman's 
second  wife  was  sure  to  persecute  the  progeny 
of  the  first,  who  were  (or  was)  always  pretty, 
and  equally  satt  to  bring  into  the  family  an  ugly 
brat — the  result  of  a  former  marriage  on  her 
own  pert — whom  she  spoiled  and  petted,  less 
from  motives  of  affection  than  from  a  desire  to 
spite  all  the  rest;  that  where  there  were  three  or 
seven  children  in  a  household,  the  youngest  was 
invariably  the  shrewdest  of  the  lot ;  and  that  no 
greet  and  glorious  end  could  be  obtained  with- 
out overthrowing  three  successive  olistacles,  each 
more  formidable  than  the  obstacle  preceding. 
Hsusehatd  Words. 

It  is  books  that  teach  us  to  refine  our  pleas- 
ures when  young,  and  which,  having  so  taught 
us,  enable  us  to  recall  them  with  satisfaction 
when  old.  Leigh  Hijnt. 

Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which  may  be 
awhile  neglected  or  forgotten,  but  when  they  are 
opened  again  will  again  impart  their  instruction. 
Memory  once  intemipted  is  not  to  be  recalled ) 
written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminaty.which  after 
the  cloud  that  bad  hidden  it  has  pa.'ised  away, 
is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station.  Tradition 
is  but  a  meteor,  which  if  it  once  falls  cannot 
be  rekindled.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


The  foundation  of  knowledge  must  be  laid 
by  reading.  General  principles  must  be  had 
from  books;  which,  however,  must  be  brought 
to  the  lest  of  real  life.  In  conversation  you 
never  get  a  system.  What  is  said  upon  a  sub- 
ject is  to  be  gathered  from  a  hundred  people. 
The  parts  which  a  man  gets  thus  are  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other  that  he  never  attains  to 
a  full  view.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire  and  hold 
readily  in  your  hand  are  the  most  useful,  after 
all.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Except  a  living  man,  there  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  a  book ! — a  message  to  us  from 
the  dead, — from  human  souls  whom  we  never 
saw,  who  lived,  perhaps,  thousands  of  miles 
away  ;  and  yet  these,  in  those  little  sheets  of 
paper,  speak  to  us,  amuse  us,  terrify  us,  teach 
us,  comfort  us,  open  their  hearts  to  us  as 
brothers.  ...  I  say  we  ought  to  reverence  books, 
to  look  at  them  as  useful  and  mighty  things.  If 
they  are  good  and  true,  whether  Ibey  arc  about 
religion  or  politics,  farming,  trade,  or  medicine, 
they  are  the  message  of  Christ,  the  maker  of  all 
things,  the  teacher  of  all  truth. 

Rev.  C.  Kincsley. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the 
desideratum  of  a  volume.  Magnificence  ccanes 
after.  This,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  not  to 
be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  books  indiscrimi- 
nately. I  would  not  dress  a  set  of  Magaunes, 
for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The  dishabille,  or 
half-binding  (with  Russia  backs  ever),  is  ear 
costume.  A  Sbakspeare  or  a  Milton  (unless  the 
first  editions)  it  were  mere  foppery  to  trick  out 
in  gay  apparel.  The  possession  of  them  confers 
no  distinction.  The  exterior  of  them  (the 
things  themselves  being  so  common),  strange  to 
say,  raises  no  sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense 
of  property  in  the  owner.  .  .  .  In  some  respects, 
the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  it  demands  from 
binding.  ...  But  where  a  book  is  at  once  both 
good  and  rare, — where  the  individual  is  almost 
the  species,  and,  when  that  perishes. 

That  can  \a  life  nlumine— 
...  no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing  suf- 
ficiently durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such 
a  jewel.  Lamb  : 

Detached  Thoughts  an  Boohs  and  Reading. 

I  can  read  anything  which  I  call  a  leek. 
There  are  things  in  that  shape  which  I  cannot 
allow  for  such.  In  this  catalogue  of  boots  •wkkk 
are  no  boots — biblia  a-biblia — I  reckon  Court 
Calendars,  Directories,  Pocket  Books,  Dmnght 
Boards  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back.  Scien- 
tific Treatises,  Almanacs,  Statutes  at  Large  :  the 
works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Beattie, 
Soame  Jenyns,  and  generally  all  those  voinrnes 
which  "  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  with- 
out :"  the  Histories  of  Flavins  Josephus  (that 
learned  Jew),  and  Palgf's  Moral  Hiilosophy. 
With  these  exceptions,  I  can  read  almost  any- 


thing.     I  bless  my  stirs  Tor  a  taste  so  catholic, 
io  DaeicludiDg.  Lamb  : 

Dilached  Tkimgklt  ett  Beoks  and  Riading. 

Their  being  Torced  to  their  books  in  an  age 
U  enmitf  with  all  restnunt  has  been  the  reason 
vbji  many  have  hated  books.  LocKB. 

He  that  will  inquire  out  Ihe  best  books  in 
ereij  science,  and  inform  himself  of  the  most 
material  aathors  of  the  several  ads  of  philos- 
ophy and  religion,  will  not  find  it  an  infinite 
work  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  sentiments 
of  mankind  concerning  the  most  weighty  and 
com  prehen  SITE  subjects.  Locke. 


There  is  no  end  of  books,  and  yet  we  sec 
to  need  more  every  day :  there  was  such 
darkness  brought  in  by  the  Fall,  as  will  n 


night :  for  the  present  all  should  contribute  their 
help  according  to  the  rate  and  measure  of  their 
abilities:  some  can  only  hold  up  a  candle, 
others  a  torch,  but  all  are  useful.  The  press  is 
an  eicclleol  means  to  scatter  knowledge,  were 
il  not  so  often  abused :  nil  complain  there  is 
enough  written,  and  think  thai  now  there  should 
be  a  Slop;  indeed  il  were  well  if  in  this  scrib- 
Uing  Age  there  were  some  restraint:  useless 
piniphlels  are  grown  almost  as  great  a  mischief 
as  the  erroneous  and  profane.  Yet  'lis  not  good 
10  shut  the  door  upon  indu>>try  and  diligence: 
there  is  yet  room  left  to  discover  more  (above 
all  that  hath  been  said)  of  the  wisdom  of  God, 


creased  every  day  to  weaken  sin,  and  strengthen 
tnsl,  and  quicken  us  to  holiness  :  fundamentals 
are  ihe  same  in  alt  ages,  but  the  constant  neces- 
lilis  of  the  Church  and  private  Christians  will 
eonlinually  enforce  a  further  explication  ;  as  the 
aits  and  sleights  of  besieging  and  battering  in- 
cteiic,  so  doth  skill  in  fonification  :  if  we  have 
no  other  benefit  by  the  multitude  of  books  that 
art  writleu,  we  have  this  benelil, — an  opportunity 
Io  observe  the  Tarioua  workings  of  the  same 
sprit  about  the  same  truths;  and,  indeed,  the 
■pecntalion  is  neither  idle  nor  unfruitfut. 

M  ANTON. 

For  hooks  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but 
do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as 
active  as  that  toal  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay, 
>hn  do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy 
and  eulraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them.  I  know  they  are  as  Hvely,  and  as  vigor- 
ODsly  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dragons' 
IMb;  and,  being  sown  up  and  down,  may 
cbuice  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as 
good  ahnosl  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book : 
who  kills  1  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature, — 
God's  image;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book 
UU>  leaHn  inelf^— kilte  the  image  of  God,  as 


it  were,  in  the  eye.   Many  a  man  lives  a  burden 

to  the  earth;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood    of    a    master-spirit,   embalmed    and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  Io  a  life  beyond  life. 
MiLTOM:  AreofagiiUa. 

In  Athens,  where  bonks  and  wits  were  ever 
busier  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  t  find 
but  only  two  sorts  of  writing  which  the  magis- 
trate cared  to  take  notice  of;  those  either  blas- 
phemous and  atheistical,  or  libellous, 

Milton. 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concern- 
ment in  the  church  and  commonwealth  to  have 
a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as 
well  as  men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  im- 
prison, and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  male- 
factors. Milton. 

Books  have  brought  some  men  Io  knowledge, 
and  some  to  madness.  As  fulness  sometimes 
hurleth  the  stomach  more  than  hunger,  so  farelh 
il  with  wits;  and,  as  of  meats,  so,  likewise,  of 
books,  the  use  ought  to  be  limited  according  to 
the  quality  of  him  that  useih  them. 

Petkarch;   Tieyne'i  trans.,  \%j%6i. 

I  have  Friends  whose  society  is  extremely 

agreeable  to  me  :  they  are  of  all  ages,  and  of 
every  country.  They  have  distinguished  them- 
selves both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and 
obtained  high  honours  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  sciences.  It  is  easy  to  gain  access  to  them ; 
for  they  are  always  at  my  service,  and  I  admit 
them  to  my  company,  and  dismiss  them  from  it, 
whenever  I  please.  TTiey  are  never  trouble- 
some, but  immediately  answer  every  question  I 
ask  them.  Some  relate  to  me  Ihe  events  of  past 
ages,  while  others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of 
nature.  Some  teach  me  how  to  live,  and  others 
how  to  die.  Some,  by  their  vivacity,  drive 
away  my  cares  and  exhilarate  my  spirits,  while 
others  give  fortitude  to  my  mind,  and  teach  me 
the  important  lesson  how  to  restrain  my  desires 
and  depend  wholly  on  myself.  They  open  to 
me,  in  short,  Ihe  various  avenues  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  upon  their  information  I  safely 
rely  in  all  emergencies.  In  return  for  all  these 
services  they  only  ask  me  to  accommodate  them 
with  a  convenient  chamber  in  some  comer  of 
my  humble  habitation,  where  they  may  repose 
in  peace;  for  these  friends  are  more  delignied 
by  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  than  with  the 


:sof  s. 


iety. 


Petrarch:  Disraeli' t  CurimUin  of  Lit. 

We  ought  to  regard  books  as  we  do  sweet- 
meats,  not  wholly  to  aim  at  the  pleasanlest,  but 
chiefly  to  respect  the  wholesomesl;  not  forbid- 
ding either,  but  approving  the  latter  most. 

Plittarch. 

To  buy  books  only  because  they  were  pub- 
lished by  an  eminent  printer,  is  much  as  if  a 
man  should  buy  clothes  that  did  not  6l  him, 
only  because  made  by  some  famous  tailor. 

Fo?E. 


..Caio^^Ic 


BOOKS—BORES. 


Employ  your  lime  io  imprcvine  yonnelrei 
1^  other  men's  documents ;  so  shul  you  cvme 
easily  by  what  others  have  laboured  haid  Tor. 
Prefer  knowledge  to  wealth ;  for  the  one  is 
traosiloiy,  the  other  perpetual. 

SoCKATES. 

For  he  had  no  catechism  but  the  crealton, 
needed  no  study  bnl  reflection,  and  read  no 
book  but  the  volume  of  the  world. 

It  would  plea.ie  you  to  see  lucb  a  display  of 
literary  wealth  which  is  at  once  the  pride  of  my 
eye,  nnd  the  joy  of  my  hesrt,  and  the  food  of 
roy  mind;  itideed,  more  thsn  met aphori call y 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  to  me  and  mine.  I 
believe  ih«  no  one  in  my  station  was  ever  so 
rich  before,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  my 
station  had  ever  a  more  thorough  enjoyment  of 
riches  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  way.  It  is  more 
delightful  for  ne  to  live  with  books  than  with 
men,  even  with  all  the  relish  which  1  have  for 
tuch  society  at  is  worth  having. 

SoiTTHEV !  Life,  V.  333. 

Books  give  the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts 
that  company  does  to  our  conversation,  without 

sible  of  the  change.  Swift. 

The  collectors  only  consider,  the  greater  fame 
a  writer  is  in  possession  of,  the  more  trash  he 
may  bear  to  have  tacked  to  him.  Swift. 

It  is  (he  editor's  interest  to  insert  what  the 
author's  judgment  had  rejected ;  and  care  is 
taken  Io  intersperse  these  additions,  so  that 
scarce  any  book  can  be  bought  without  pur- 
chasing something  unworthy  of  the  author. 

The  design  is  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ped- 
antry, (o  show  that  Ihey  ander^tand  men  and 
manner?,  and  have  not  been  poring  upon  old 
unfashionable  books.  SWITT. 

Charles  Lamb,  tired  of  lending  hia  books, 
ihrealened  to  chain  Wordsworth's  poems  to  bis 
shelves,  adding,  "  For  of  those  who  borrow, 
some  read  slow  ;  some  mean  to  read,  but  don't 
read  ;  and  some  neither  read  nor  mean  to  read, 
hut  borrow,  to  leave  you  an  opinion  of  their 
sagacity.  I  must  do  my  money -borrowing 
friends  the  justice  to  say  (hat  there  is  nothing 
of  this  caprice  or  wantonness  of  alienation  in 
them.  When  they  borrow  my  money  (hey  never 
fail  to  make  use  of  it."  Talfourd. 

'Tis  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between 
the  conceptions  and  languages  in  every  country, 
and  how  great  a  difference  this  must  make  in 
the  excellence  ot  books.        SiR  W.  Temple. 

Such  printers  are  nol  to  be  defrauded  of  theii 
due  commendation  who  employ  their  endeav- 
our to  restore  the  fruitful  works  of  ancient 
writers.  Tyndale. 


any  other,  that  in  my  study  I  am  lure  to  coo- 
verse  with  none  but  wise  men ;  but  abroad  it  i« 
impossible  for  me  to  avoid  the  society  of  fooU. 
What  an  advantage  have  1,  by  this  good  fellow- 
ship, that,  besides  the  help  which  I  receive  from 
hence  in  reference'to  my  life  after  thia  life,  I 
can  enjoy  the  life  of  so  many  ages  before  I 
lived  1  That  I  can  be  acquainted  with  (he  pas- 
sages of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  as  if 
they  were  the  weekly  occurrences.  Here,  with- 
out travelling  so  far  as  Endor,  I  can  call  up  the 
ablest  spirits  of  those  times,  (he  leamedest  pbi- 
«pheis,  the  greatest  generals,  and  make  (hem 
viceabie  to  me.  I  can  make  bold  with  ihe 
it  jewels  they  have  in  their  Irea.sury  with  the 
same  freedom  that  the  Israelites  borrowed  of 
the  Egyptians,  and,  without  suspicion  of  felony, 
make  use  of  them  a<  mine  own. 

S(R  William  Wau.br.  : 
JHeditatiffKi  ufi<m  the  CatittHtmeat  J  have 
in  my  Baakt  and  Study. 

Our  fathers  had  a  just  value  for  r^ularitj 
and  ^*tem  :  (hen  folios  and  quartos  were  the 
fashionable  sise,  as  volumes  in  octavo  are  now. 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 

There  is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of 
Spcctaiors,  such  a  reverence  of  things  sacred,  so 
many  valuable  remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life, 
that  they  are  not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours  or 
summer-houses,  to  entertain  our  thoughts  in  any 
moments  of  leisure.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible 
men,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact  which  have 
happened  within  their  own  knowledge. 

Addison. 

Benjamin  Busy,  of  London,  merchant,  was 
indicted  by  Jasper  Tattle,  Esquire,  for  bavii^ 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  looked  upon  it 
thrice,  while  the  said  Esquire  Tattle  was  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  said  Esquire 
Tattle's  tirst  wife.  The  prisoner  allied  in  his 
defence,  that  he  was  going  to  buy  stocks  at  the 
time  when  be  mel  the  prosecutor;  and  that, 
during  the  story  of  the  prosecutor,  the  said 
stocks  rose  above  two  fer  ctnt.,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  farther 
brought  several  witnesses  (o  prove  thai  the  said 
Jasper  Ta((le,  Esquire,  was  a  mos(  notorious 
story-teller ;  thai,  before  he  me(  the  prisoner,  he 
had  hindered  one  of  the  prisoner's  acquaint- 
ance from  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  business, 
with  the  account  of  his  second  marriage ;  and 
that  he  had  detained  another  by  Ihe  button  of 
bis  coat  that  very  morning  until  he  bad  heard 
several  witty  sayings  and  contrivances  of  tlw 
prosecutor's  eldest  son,  who  was  a  boy  of  aboul 
five  years  of  age. 

Addison  and  Stselb  :   Tatltr,  No.  365, 
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Never  Iiold  any  one  bjr  ihe  button  or  Ihe 
bud  in  order  to  be  heard  oul ;  Tor  if  people 
«re  UDirilling  to  hear  yoa,  you  had  bellcr  hold 
yoar  tongue  than  them. 

Lord  Chesteri^bld. 

If  we  engage  into  a  Urge  acqUBintance  and 
nrions  familiarities,  ve  set  open  our  gat«a  lo 
the  inTadera  of  most  of  our  time;  we  expose 
oar  life  to  a  quotidian  ague  of  frigid  imperti- 
nendes  which  would  make  a  wise  man  tremble 
to  diink  of,  Cowley. 


He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  Rrst 

A  too  inquisitive  through  the  whole ;  yet  these 

iperfectioos  hinder  not  our  companion. 

Drvdich. 


I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  being  a  bore. 
lly  experience  of  the  world  has  shown  me  that. 
upon  Ihe  whole,  a,  bore  gets  On  much  belter  in 
it,  and  is  much  more  respected  and  permanenlly 
popular,  than  what  is  called  a  clever  man.  A 
lew  restless  people,  with  an  un-English  appclile 
far  perpetual  variety,  have  Corobined  to  set  up 
the  boie  OS  a  species  of  bugbear  to  frighten 
Ihemsetves,  and  have  rashly  imagined  thai  the 
lai^  majority  of  their  fellow-crealures  could 
Hex  clearly  enough  to  look  at  the  formidable 
creityte  with  their  eyes.  Never  did  any  small 
minority  make  any  greater  mistake  as  to  the  real 
extent  of  its  influence  I  English  society  has  a 
placid  enjoyment  in  being  bored.  If  any  man 
tells  me  dial  this  is  a  par^ox,  I.  in  return,  defy 
Um  to  account  on  any  other  theory  for  three- 
fauiliit  of  the  so-called  recreations  which  are 
accepted  as  at  once  useful  and  amusing  by  Ihe 
British  nation.  HamrMd  Wordi. 

I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.  A 
carpenter's  hammer,  in  a  warm  summer's  noon, 
will  fret  me  into  more  than  midsummer  mad- 
ness. But  those  unconnected,  unset  sounds  are 
aothing  to  the  nieasured  malice  of  music. 

Ii  is  one  of  Ihe  vexatious  mortifications  of  a 
■tndiaus  nun  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by 

L'EsTKANCE. 


It  is  with  some  so  hard  a  thin: 


0  employ 


ling 

!.  that  it  is  ap-eat  good  fo 

tiiey  have  a  friend  indisposed,  that  they  may  be 
ponctDi]  in  perplexing  him,  when  he  is  recov- 
tred  enough  to  be  in  that  state  which  cannot  be 
called  iickitess  or  health  ;  when  he  is  loo  well 
to  deny  company,  and  too  ill  lo  receive  them. 
tt  is  no  uncommon  case,  if  a  man  is  of  any  figure 
01  power  in  the  world,  to  be  congratulated  into 
a  relapse.       Si«  R.  Steele,  Taller,  No.  89. 

There  is  a  sort  of  littleness  in  ihe  minds  of 
tten  of  strong  sense,  which  makes  them  much 
more  insufferable  than  mere  fools,  and  has  ihe 
iwther  inconvenience  of  being  attended  by  an 
endless  loqnacity ;  for  which  reason  it  would 
be  a  very  proper  work  if  some  well-wisher  lo 


human  society  trould  consider  the  terms  upon 
which  people  meet  in  public  places,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  unseasonable  declamalions  which 
we  meet  there.  I  remember,  in  my  youth,  it 
was  the  humour  at  the  university,  when  a  fellow 
pretended  to  be  more  eloquent  than  ordinary, 
and  had  formed  to  himself  a  plot  to  gain  all  our 
admiration,  or  triumph  over  us  wilh  an  argu- 
ment, to  either  of  which  he  had  no  manner  of 
call  i  I  say.  in  eiiher  of  these  cases,  it  was  the 
humour  to  shut  one  eye.  This  whimsical  way 
of  taking  notice  lo  him  of  his  absurdity  has 
prevented  many  a  man  from  being  a  coxcomb. 
If  amongst  us,  on  such  an  occasion,  each  man 
offered  a  voluntary  rhetorician  some  snuff,  it 
would  probably  produce  the  same  eHect. 

Sir  R.  Steele:   Taller,  No.  197. 

Tt  is  an  unreasonable  thing  some  men  expect 
of  their  acquaintance.  They  are  ever  complain- 
ing that  Ihey  are  out  of  order,  or  displeased,  or 
ihey  know  not  how,  and  are  so  far  from  letting 
Ihat  be  a  reason  for  retiring  to  Iheir  own  homes, 
that  they  make  it  their  ailment  for  coming 
into  company.  What  has  anybody  lo  do  with 
accounts  of  a  man's  being  indisposed  but  his 
physician  ?  If  a  man  laments  in  company, 
where  the  rest  are  in  humour  to  enjoy  Ihem- 
selves,  he  should  not  take  it  ill  if  a  servant  is 
ordered  to  presenl  him  with  a  porringer  of  cau- 
dle or  possel-drink,  by  way  of  admonition  thai 
he  go  home  to  bed. 

Sir  R.  STEELE!  Spectalor,  No.  143. 


BRAIN. 

In  short,  to  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luther, 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeaie,  Millon,  or 
Cromwell,  a  lai^  brain  is  indispensably  requi- 
^le.  But  to  display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity 
in  the  various  prolessions  of  civil  life — lo  Culti- 
vate with  success  Ihe  lets  arduous  branches  of 
philosophy — lo  excel  in  acuteneas,  taste,  and 
felicity  of  expression— to  acquire  extensive  eru- 
dition and  refined  manners — a  brain  of  a  mod- 
erate size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one  that 
is  very  large;  for  wherever  the  energy  is  iniense, 
il  is  rare  thai  delicacy,  refinement,  and  taste  are 
present  in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  pos- 
sessing moderate-si  led  brains  easily  find  their 
proper  sphere,  and  enjoy  in  il  scope  for  all  Iheir 
energy.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they  distin- 
guish themselves,  but  they  sink  when  difficulties 
accumulate  around  Ihem.  Persons  wilh  lai^ 
brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  readily  attain 
Iheir  appropriate  place;  common  occurrences  do 
not  rouse  or  call  them  fonh,  and,  while  un- 
known, Ihey  are  nol  trusted  with  great  under- 
takings. Often,  therefore,  such  men  pine  and 
die  in  obscurity.  When,  however,  ihey  attain 
their  proper  element,  Ihey  are  conscious  of 
greatness,  and  glory  in  Ihe  expansion  of  their 
powers.  Their  menial  energies  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  obstacles  lo  be  surmounted,  and  hWe 
forth  in  all  Ihe  magniBcence  of  self. sustaining 


ene^etic  geniii>,  on   occasion*  when  feebler 
minds  H'oulil  sink  in  despair. 

George  Combb:  Systtm  of  Phrenology. 


BUNYAN. 

The  style  of  Bunyan  is  deligiitful  lo  every 
reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every  per- 
son who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over 
tlie  English  language,  The  vocabulary  is  the 
vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  There  is 
not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a  few  technics! 
lenns  of  theology,  which  would  puzzle  the 
rudest  peasant.  We  have  observed  several  pages 
which  do  not  contain  a  single  word  ai  more  Ilian 
two  syllables.  Vet  no  writer  has  said  more  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  to  say.  For  magnificence, 
for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle 
disquisition,  for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the 
orator,  and  (he  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the 
dialect  of  the  workingmen,  was  perfectly  suf- 
ficient. There  is  no  book  in  our  literature  on 
which  we  would  so  readily  slake  the  fame  of 
the  old  unpolluted  English  language,  no  book 
which  shows  so  well  how  rich  that  language  is 
in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how  little  it  has 
been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  borrowed. 

Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  he 
dared  not  name  John  Bunyan  in  his  verse,  for 
fear  of  moving  a  sneer.  To  our  refined  fore- 
fathers, we  suppose,  Lord  Roscommon's  Essay 
on  Translated  Verse,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's Essay  on  Poetry,  appeared  to  be  com- 
positions infinitely  superior  lo  the  allegory  of 
the  preaching  tinker.  We  live  in  belter  times; 
and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that,  though  there 
clever  men  in  England  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  (here 
were  only  two  minds  which  possessed  the  im- 
aginative faculty  in  a  very  eminent  d»ree. 
One  of  these  minds  produced  (he  Paradise  Lost, 
the  o(her  (be  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

IxiRD  MACA(JLAY: 
Sou/Aty'i  Eiiitiim  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progrest,  Dec.  1830. 


lalf  of  ( 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress  undoubtedly  is  Dot  a 
perfect  allegory.  The  types  are  oiicn  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other;  and  sometimes  the  alle- 
gorical disguise  is  alti^ether  thrown  off.  The 
river,  for  example,  is  emblematic  of  death  ;  and 
we  are  told  that  every  human  being  must  pats 
through  the  river.  But  Faithful  does  not  pass 
through  it.  He  is  martyred,  not  in  shadow,  but 
in  reality,  at  Vanity  Pair.  Hopeful  talks  to 
Christian  about  Esau's  birthright  and  about  his 
own  convictions  of  sin  as  Bunyan  might  have 
talked  with  one  of  his  own  congregation.  The 
damsels  at  the  Mouse  Beautiful  catechise  Chris- 
tiana's boys  as  any  good  Indies  might  catechise 
any  boys  at  a  Sunday-school.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
genius,  and  whatever  bis  good  luck,  could  long 
continue  a  figurative  history  without  falling  into 
many  inconsistencies.  We  are  sure  that  incon- 
sistencies, scarcely  less  gross  than  the  worst  into 
which  Bunyan  has  fallen,  may  be  found  in  the 
shortest  and  most  elaborate  allegories  of  the 
SpecUtor  and  the  Rambler.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub 
and  the  History  of  John  Bull  swarm  with  simi- 
lar errors,  if  the  name  of  error  can  be  properly 
applied  to  that  which  is  unavoidable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  a  simile  go  on  all-fours.  But  we 
believe  that  no  human  ingenuity  could  produce 
such  a  centipede  as  a  long  allegory  in  which  the 
correspondence  between  (he  outward  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  should  he  exactly  preserved. 
Certainly  no  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  has  yet 
achieved  the  adventure.  The  best  thing,  on  the 
whole,  that  an  atiegorist  can  do,  is  to  present  to 
his  readers  a  succession  of  analogies,  each  of 
which  may  separately  be  striking  and  happy, 
without  looking  very  nicely  to  see  whether  they 
harmonize  with  each  other.  This  Bunyan  hoi 
done;  and,  though  a  minute  scrutiny  may  detect 
inconsistencies  in  every  page  of  his  Tale,  the 
general  effect  which  the  Tale  produces  on  all 

Krsons,  learned  and  unlearned,  proves  thai  he 
s  done  well.  Lord  Macaulay  : 
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CALAMITY. 

Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  and  Ibe  spin- 
dling of  the  corn  %  insnmuch  as  the  word  ca- 
lamity was  firat  derived  from  calamus  [stalk] 
when  (he  com  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk. 
Lord  Bacon. 

For  secret  calumny,  or  the  arrow  flying  in  the 
daHc,  then  is  no  public  punishment  left  but 
what  a  good  writer  inflicts.  Pope. 

Of  some  calamity  we  can  have  no  relief  but 
from  God  alone ;  and  what  would  men  do  in 
such  a  caie,  if  it  wete  not  for  God  ? 

TiuxirsoK. 

Much  more  should  the  consideration  of  this 
pattern  arm  us  with  patience  against  ordinary 
calamities;  especially  if  we  coiisiiler  His  exam- 
ple with  this  advantage,  that  though  His  suRer- 
ings  were  wholly  undeserved,  and  not  for  Him- 
self but  for  us,  yet  He  bore  them  patiently, 

TiLLOTSOM. 


CALLING. 

Of  the  professions  it  may  be  said,  that  soldiers 
e  becomiDg   loo   popular,  parsons  too  laiy, 
mercenaiy,  and  lawyers  loo  pow- 

C.  C.  COLTON. 


As  the  calling  dignities  the  man,  lo  the  man 
much  more  advances  his  calling.         South. 

How  important  is  the  truth  which  we  express 
in  the  naming  of  our  work  in  this  world  our 
vocation,  or,  which  is  the  sanie  finding  utter- 
ance in  homelier  Anglo-Saxon,  our  calling  I 
R.  C  Trench. 


CALUMNY. 

Calumnies  often  refuted  are  the  foslulatunu 
of  scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as  upon 
bst  principles.  Addison. 

Calumny  robs  the  public  of  all  that  benefit 
that  it  may  j  ustly  claim  from  the  woith  and  vir- 
tiK  of  particular  persons,  by  rendering  their 
virtue  utterly  insignificant  South. 

If  the  calumniator  bespatters  and  belies  me, 
I  will  endeavour  to  convince  him  by  my  life  and 
manncii,  bul  not  by  being  like  himself. 

South. 


CANDOUR. 

Always,  when  thou  changes!  thy  opinion  or 
course,  .  .  .  profess  It  plainly,  .  .  .  and  do  not 
think  to  steal  it.  Ix)hd  Bacon. 

There  is  bul  one  way  1  know  of  conversing 
safely  with  all  men;  that  is,  not  hy  concealing 
what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or  doing 
nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed. 

Pope. 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  be 
has  been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in 
other  words  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday. 

POPE:    Theuskis  BH  Variota  Subjects. 


That  cant  and  hypocrisy  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  people's  minds  in  the  times  of 
the  great  rebellion.  Addison. 

The  superabundance  of  phrases  appropriated 
by  some  pious  authors  to  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  never  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  has  not 
only  the  enect  of  disgusting  persons  of  taste, 
but  of  obscuring  religion  itself.  As  they  are 
seldom  defined,  and  never  exchanged  for  «|uiv- 
alent  words,  they  pass  current  without  being 
understood.  They  are  not  ihe  vehicle,  they  are 
the  substitute,  of  thought. 

Robert  Hall: 

Rtvirai  ef  Fosltr's  Essays, 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  peculiar  word  or 
phrase  cleaving,  as  it  were,  to  the  memory  of  Ihe 
writer  or  s]ieaker,  and  presenting  itself  to  his 
ullerance  at  every  turn.  When  we  observe  this, 
we  call  it  a  cant  word  or  a  cant  phrase. 

The  affectation  of  some  late  authors  to  intro- 
duce and  multiply  cant  words  is  the  most  ruin- 
ous corruption  in 'any  language.  SwiFT. 


CAUSATION. 

That  great  chain  of  causes,  which,  linking 
one  to  another,  even  to  the  throne  of  God  him- 
self, can  never  be  unravelled  by  any  industry 
of  ours.  Burke. 

It  becomes  extremely  bard  to  disentangle  our 
idea  of  the  cause  from  the  effect  by  which  we 
know  it.  Burke. 


jecture.     But  tl 

yuu  cannot  account  for,  be  very  slow  to  arraign. 
for  be  that  would  be  wiser  than  nature  would  be 
wiser  than  God.  Colton  ;  Laccn, 

I  sometimes  use  the  word  cause  to  signify 
any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  event 
is  so  connected  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason 
why  the  proposition  which  atKrms  that  event  is 
true,  whether  it  has  any  positive  influence  or 
not.  Jonathan  Edwards. 

Every  efli:ct  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  least- 
wise resemble,  the  cause  from  which  it  pro- 
ceedeth.  HooKBK. 
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CAUSATION.— CAUTION.— CAVALJEXS. 


The  wise  and  leamed  omoDgs)  Ihc  very  hea- 
tbens  themselves  have  all  acknowledged  some 
first  cause  whereupon  originally  the  being  of  all 
things  dependeth)  neither  have  ihey  otherwise 
ipoken  of  that  caiue  than  as  an  agent,  which 
knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh,  olservelh  in 
working  a  most  exact  order  or  law. 

HOOKBK. 


The  cteannesi  and  purity  of  one'3  mind  is 
never  belter  proved  than  in  discovering  its  own 
faults  at  Srst  view.  PoPB. 

The  general  idea  of  cause  is  that  without 
which  another  thing,  called  the  efTect,  cannot 


Various  theories  of  causation  have  been  pro- 
pounded, T(  appears,  however,  to  be  agreed 
that,  although  in  every  instance  we  aclualty  per- 
ceive nothing  more  than  thai  the  event,  change, 
or  phenomenon  B  always  follows  the  event, 
change,  or  phenomenon  A,  yet  that  we  naturally 
believe  in  the  existence  of  some  unknown  qual- 
ity or  circumstance  belonging  to  the  anlecedenl 
A,  in  virtue  of  which  the  consequent  B  always 
has  been,  is,  and  will  t>e,  produced. 

James  Ogilvie. 

Never  was  man  whose  apprehensions  are 
sober,  and  by  pensive  inspection  advised,  hut 
hath  found  by  an  irresistible  necessity  one  ever- 
lasting being  all  forever  causing  and  all  for- 
ever sustaining.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

To  cveiy  thing  we  call  a  caus«  we  ascribe 
power  to  produce  the  effect.  In  intelligent 
causes,  the  power  mny  be  wilhoul  lieing  ex- 
erted ;  so  I  have  power  lo  run  when  1  sil  stilt 

no  power  but  what  is  exerted,  and  therefore 
measure  the  power  of  ihe  cause  by  Ibe  eflect 
which  it  actually  produces.  The  power  of  an 
acid  to  dissolve  iron  is  measured  by  what  it 
actually  dissolves.  T.  ReiD. 

It  is  necessary  in  such  a  chain  of  causes  to 
■scend  lo  and  terminale  in  some  firsi,  which 
ibould  he  the  original  of  motion,  and  the  cause 
of  all  other  things,  but  itself  be  caused  tiy  none. 


CAUTION. 

As  a  man  should  always  be  upon  his  guard 
against  Ihe  vices  to  which  he  is  most  exposed, 
so  should  we  lake  a  more  than  ordinary  care 
not  to  lie  al  the  mercy  of  the  weather  in  our 
moral  conduct.  Addison. 


n  Ihat  had  it  for  a  by-word 


a  conclusion, "  Stay 


when  he  saw  men  hasten  tc 
a  little,  that  we  may  make  ai 
Lord  Bacon:  Euay  XXVI.,  0/ DisfatcA. 

The  Ewifiest  animal  conjoined  with  b  heavy 
body  implies  thai  cpmmon  tDOTa\,/atina  lentt ; 
and  that  celerity  should  always  be  cnntempered 
with  cunclation,  SIR  T.  BROWNE. 

He  thai  exhoitelh  to  beware  of  an  enemy't 
policy  doth  noi  give  counsel  to  be  impolitic  i 
but  rather  lo  use  alt  prudent  foresight  and  cir- 
cumspection leal  our  simplicity  be  over-reacbed 
by  cunning  slights.  H<X>KEK. 

One  series  of  consequences  will  not  serve  Ibe 
lum,  but  many  difierent  and  opposite  dedac- 
tions  must  be  examined,  and  laid  together, 
before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  point  in  question.  LOCKB- 

}ok  beyon 


CAVALIERS. 
We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.     We  shall 
ttempt  to  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  spoken  of 
heir  antagonists,  with  perfect  candou        "'~ 


and  bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  lici 
plunder  allracled  from  all  the  dens  of  Whtie- 
iriars  to  the  standard  of  Giarles,  and  who  dis- 
graced their  associates  \n  excesses  which  under 
the  stricter  discipline  of  the  Parliamentary  amiies 
were  never  loleraled.  We  will  select  a  more 
favourable  specimen.  Thinking  as  we  do  that 
the  cause  of  Ihe  King  was  the  cause  of  bigotry 
and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  looking 
wilh  complacenn'  on  Ihe  character  of  the  honest 
old  Cavaliers,  We  feel  a  national  pride  in  com- 
paring Ihem  wilh  the  instruments  which  ihe 
despots  of  other  countries  are  compelled  to  em- 
ploy ;  with  the  mutes  who  throng  their  ante- 
chambers, and  the  Janissaries  who  mount  guard 
at  their  gales.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were 
not  heartless,  dangling  courtiers,  bowing  al  every 
step  and  simpering  at  every  word.  They  were 
not  mere  machines  for  destruction  dressed  up 
in  uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into 
valour,  defending  without  love,  destroying  wilh- 
oul hatred.  There  was  a  freedom  in  their  sub- 
serviency, a  nobleness  in  their  very  d^radalion. 
The  sentimeni  of  individual  independence  was 
strong  within  them.  They  were  indeed  misled, 
but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive.  Compassion, 
and  romantic  honour,  Ihe  prejudices  of  child- 
hood, and  the  venerable  names  of  history,  threw 
over  Ihem  a  spell  as  polenl  as  that  of  Duessa; 
and,  like  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  they  thought 
they  were  doing  battle  for  an  injured  beauty, 
while  they  defended  a  false  and  loathsome 
Lord  Macaulay  : 

JHUIoH,  Aug.  1835. 
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CELIBACY. 

Bj  teaching  them  how  to  cury  thenuelves  in 
fcdt  relations  of  hnsbands  ind  wives,  parents 
and  children,  Iliey  have,  without  question, 
■domed  the  goapel,  glorified  God,  and  benefited 
man,  ranch  more  ihas  they  could  have  done  in 
(be  devooteM  and  strictest  celibacy. 

AlTBRBURV. 

The  mMt  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is 
libenir,  especially  in  certain  self-pteasine  and 
harooarom  minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of 
ererr  restraint  as  they  will  go  near  to  think 
their  girdles  and  garters  (o  be  bonds  and 
shackles.  Lord  Bacon: 

Euay  VIII..  0/ Married  and  Sittglt  Lift. 

Uimtarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  mastera, 
best  lerranli,  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for 
Ibey  are  light  to  nin  away,  and  almost  all  fugi- 
tives are  ^  that  condition.  A  single  life  doth 
well  for  churchmen,  for  charity  will  hardly 
water  the  ground  where  it  mast  first  fill  a  pool. 
It  is  indifferent  for  jndges  and  niiigistnitei ;  for 
if  Ihey  be  facile  and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a 
sonnl  fire  times  wone  than  a  wife. 

Lord  Bacon  : 
Eiiaf  VIII.,  Of  MarrUd  and  Single  Life. 

Certainly  wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of  dis- 
dpiine  of  humanity;  and  single  men,  though 
iheymaybe  many  limes  more  charitable,  because 
ihor  means  are  less  exhaust,  yet,  on  the  other 
nde,  they  are  more  cruel  and  bard-hearted 
(good  to  make  severe  inquisitors),  because  their 
tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called  upon. 

Lord  Bacon: 
Esiay  VIII.,  Of  Married  and  Single  Lift. 

A  man  shall  see  the  noblest  works  and  foun- 
ditioos  have  proceeded  from  childless  men; 
which  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of 
thdr  minds  where  those  of  their  bodies  have 
failed:  so  the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in  them 
that  have  no  posterity.  Lord  Bacon. 

They  that  have  grown  old  in  a  single  state 
■R  geneially  found  to  be  morose,  fretful,  and 

captions;  tenacious  of  their  own  practices 
miiims;  soon  offended  by  contradiction  or 
ligence;  and  iraiKiLient  of  any  association 
*ith  those  that  will  watch  their  nod,  and  sub. 
mit  themselves  to  unlimited  authority.     Such  is 
the  effect  of  having  lived  without  the  necessity 
of  coosnlling  any  inclination  but  their  own. 
Dr.  S,  Johnson;  Ramtler,  No.  ii2. 

h  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark — much  less 
to  pnjve — that,  even  supposing  there  were  some 
ipirilual  advantage  in  celibacy,  it  ought  to  be 
owipletely  voluntary  from  day  to  day,  and  not 
to  be  enforced  by  a  life-long  vow  or  rule.  For 
in  this  case,  even  though  a  person  should  not 
«pent  of  inch  a  vow,  no  one  can  be  sure  that 
Inere  is  not  such  repentance.  Supposing  that 
cnn  a  large  majority,  and  monks,  and  nuns, 
save  no  desire  to  marry,  evety  one  of  them  may 
not  luireasoiutbly  be  suspected  of  such  a  de  ' 


no  one  of  them,  consequently,  can  be  se- 
Bgainst  the  most  odious  suspicions.     No 
doubt  there  are  many  Roman  Catholic  clergy 

(here  are  Protestant}  who  sincerely  prefer 
celibacy.  But  in  the  one  case  we  have  a  ground 
of  assurance  of  this,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
other.  No  one  can  be  sure,  because  no  proof 
can  be  given,  that  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy 
may  not  some  time  or  other  be  a  matter  of 
regret.  But  he  who  continues  to  live  single 
while  continuing  to  have  a  free  choice,  gives  a 
fair  evidence  of  a  continued  preference  for  that 
life.  Wkatelv  i 

Annot.  an  Bacon't  Essay  Vlll.,  Of  Mar- 
ried and  Single  Life. 


CENSO  RIOUS  N  ESS. 
"  Censure,"  says  a  late  ingenious  author, "  is 
the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  emi- 
nent." It  is  a  folly  for  an  eminent  man  to  think 
of  escaping  it,  and  a  weakness  to  be  affected 
with  it.  Alt  the  illustrious  peisons  of  antiquity, 
and  indeed  of  eveiy  age  in  the  world,  have 
passed  through  this  hery  persecution.  There  is 
no  defence  against  reproach  but  iJiscurity ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires 
and  invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a 
Roman  trium|di. 

Addison  :  ^etater.  No.  loi. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  ft  great 
man  with  satisfaction  and  complacence,  if  they 
discover  none  of  the  like  in  themselves. 

Addison.     ■ 

I  never  knew  one  who  made  it  his  business 
to  lash  the  faults  of  other  writers  that  was  not 
guilty  of  greater  himself.  AdDisoN. 

Some  build  rather  upon  the  abusing  of  others, 
and  putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  sound- 
ness of  their  own  proceedings. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  otheis  should  be 
sparingly  used;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a 
field,  without  coming  home  to  any  man. 

Lord  Bacon. 


person  would  rather  doubt 
his  own  judgment  than  condemn  his  species. 
He  would  say,  "  I  have  observed  without  atten. 
tion,  or  Judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I 
trusted  to  profe-ssion,  when  I  ought  to  have 
attended  to  conduct."  Such  a  man  will  grow 
wi-<e,  not  malignant,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  But  he  that  accuses  all  mankind  of 
corruption  ought  to  remember  that  he  is  sure 
to  convict  only  one.  In  truth,  1  should  much 
rather  admit  those  whom  at  any  lime  I  have 
diarelished  the  most  to  be  patterns  of  perfection, 
than  seek  a  consolation  to  my  own  unwoithiness 
in  a  general  communion  of  depravity  with  all 
about  me.  BuRKE: 

Leiler  la  the  Sheriffs  ef  Brittat, 
April  3.  1777- 
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CENSOHIOUSNESS—CEJi  VANTES.— CHANCE. 


:,  though  it  m>v  seem 
paradoiical, — but,  in   general,  those  who   are 

habitually  employed  in  finding  and  displaying 
faults  are  nnqualiSed  for  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion )  because  their  minds  are  not  only  unfur- 
nished with  patterns  of  the  fair  and  good,  but 
by  habit  they  come  to  take  no  delight  in  the 
conlemplalion  of  those  thing:!.  By  hating  vices 
too  much,  they  come  to  love  men  too  little.  It 
i»,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  they  should  be 
indisposed  and  unable  to  serve  them. 

Sefltctwm  on  tkt  Bmelution  in  France,  1790. 

Just  as  you  are  pleiLied  at  finding  faults  you 
are  displeased  at  finding  perfections. 

LavaTER. 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind 
the  lasting  memory  of  having  been  taunted  for 
something  censurable.  Locks. 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  others  are 
like  those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men's 
houses,  rerorraing  eveiything  there,  while  their 
own  runs  [u  ruin.  FoPE: 

ThoughU  OH  VarUia  Suijieti. 

When  the  tongue  is  the  weapon,  a  man  may 
strike  where  he  cannot  reach,  and  a  word  shall 
do  execution  both  further  and  deeper  than  the 
mightiest  blow.  Soitth. 

Nothing  can  justly  be  despised  that  cannot 
justly  be  blamed :  where  there  is  no  choice 
there  can  be  no  blame,  SotJTH. 

1  know  no  manner  of  speaking  so  offensive 
as  that  of  giving  praise  and  closing  it  with  an 
exception;  which  proceeds  (where  men  do  not 
do  it  to  introduce  malice  and  make  calumny 
more  eiTectual)  from  the  common  error  of  con- 
sidering man  as  a  perfect  creature.  But,  if  we 
righity  examine  things,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  economy  in  Providence,  that  one 
shall  excel  where  another  is  defective,  in  order 
to  make  men  more  useful  to  each  other,  and 
mix  them  in  society.  This  man  having  this 
talent,  and  that  man  another,  is  as  necessary  in 
conversation,  as  one  professing  one  trade,  and 
another  another,  is  beneficial  in  commerce. 
The  happiest  climate  does  not  produce  all 
things ;  and  it  was  so  ordered,  that  one  part  of 
the  earth  should  want  the  product  of  another, 
for  uniting  mankind  in  a  general  correspondence 
and  good  undentanding.  It  is,  therefore,  want 
of  sense  as  well  as  good  nature,  to  say,  Simpli- 
cius  has  a  better  ju&ment,  but  not  so  much  wit 
as  Lattus ;  for  that  these  have  not  each  other's 
capacities  is  no  more  a  diminution  to  either, 
than  if  you  should  say,  Simplicius  is  no)  Latins, 
'or  Latins  not  Simplicius. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  TatUr,  No.  ga. 

Shallow  wits,  superficial  critics,  and  conceited 


faults  anti  blemishes,  and  indeed  see  nothing 
that  is  worth  seeing.     Show  (hem  a  poem,  it  is 
stuff;  a  picture,  it  is  daubing.    They  find  1 
thing  in  architecture  that  Is  not  irr^ular,  01 
music  that  is  not  out  of  lune.      These   men 


should  CI 

forms  everything,  a 


t  is  their  envy  which  de- 
that  the  uglinesB  is  not  in 
the  object,  but  in  the  eye.  And  as  for  nobler 
inds,  whose  merits  are  either  not  discovered, 
are  misrepresented  by  the  envious  part  of 
mkind,  they  should  rather  consider  their  de- 
mers  with  pity  than  indignation.  A  man  can- 
it  have  an  idea  of  perfection  in  another,  which 
!  was  never  sensible  of  in  himself. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  TaiUr,  No.  227. 
When  one  considers  the  turn  which  conver- 
sation takes  in  almost  every  set  of  acquaintance, 
club,  or  assembly  in  this  town  or  kingdom,  oue 
cannot  but  observe  thai,  in  spite  of  what  I  am 
every  day  saying,  and  all  the  moral  writers 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  have  said,  the 
subject  of  discourse  is  generally  upon  one  an. 
other's  faults.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  pcv- 
ceeds  from  self-conceit,  which  were  to  be 
endured  in  one  or  other  individual  person  ;  but 
the  folly  has  spread  ilsetf  almost  over  all  the 
species ;  and  one  cannot  only  say  Tom.  Jack, 
or  Will,  but,  in  general,  "  that  man  is  a  cot- 
comb."  Fnim  this  source  it  is,  that  any  excel- 
lence is  faintly  received,  any  imperfection 
unmercifully  exposed. 

Sir  R.  Steele:   Tatler,  No.  246. 
It  is  some  commendation  thai  we  have  avoided 
to  characterize  any  person  without  long  experi- 
ence. Swift. 


CERVANTES. 

Cervantes  is  the  delight  of  all  classes  of 
renders.  Every  school-boy  thumbs  to  pieces  the 
most  wretched  translations  of  his  romance,  and 
knows  the  lantern  jaws  of  the  Knight  Errant, 
and  the  broad  cheeks  of  the  Squire,  as  well  as 
the  faces  of  his  own  playfellows.  The  meat 
experienced  and  fastidious  judges  are  amazed 
at  Ihe  perfection  of  that  art  which  exiracis  in- 
extinguishable laaghler  from  the  greatest  of 
human  calamities'wlthout  once  violating  die 
reverence  due  to  it;  at  that  discriminating  deli- 
cacy of  touch  which  makes  a  character  el- 
quisilely  ridiculous  without  impairing  ils  worth, 
its  grace,  or  its  dignity.  In  Don  Quixote  ore 
several  dissertations  on  the  principles  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  writing.  No  passages  in  ihe  whole 
work  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  labour  and 
attention  ;  and  no  passages  in  any  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  more  worthies 
and  puerile.  In  our  time  they  would  scarcely 
obtain  admittance  into  the  lilerary  depanuKiil 
of  The  Morning  Post. 

I.,OltD  MacaUIAY  :  Jokn  Dtydai. 


CHANCE. 
The  adequate  meaning  of  chance,  as  distin- 
guished from  fortune,  is  thai  the  lalter  is  under- 
stood to  befall  only  rational  agents,  but  chance 
to  be  among  inanimate  bodies. 

Bentley. 


CHANCE.— CHARA  CTER. 
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Chance  Ubat  a  mere  name,  and  really  nothing 
in  ilself;  a  conception  of  our  minds,  and  only 
a  cooipendiuns  way  of  speaking,  whereby 
would  express  that  such  effects  as  are  commo  , 
attributed  to  chance  were  verily  produced  by 
their  true  and  proper  causes,  but  without  theii 
des^  to  produce  them.  Bsnti^v. 


ta  accident ;  it  being  evident  that  these  words 
do  not  signiFy  anything  really  existing,  anything 
that  is  truly  an  agent  or  the  cause  of  any  event ; 
bat  they  signify  merely  men's  ignorance  of  the 
ttal  and  immediate  cause. 

Adam  Clarke. 
Ounce  is  but  the  pseudonyme  of  God  for 
those  paiticDlar  cases  which  He  does  not  choose 
to  satecribe  openly  with  his  own  sign-manual. 

COLBRIDGE. 

lime  and  chance  happeneth  to  them  all. 
Eccl.  ix.  II.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  success 
o(  these  outward  things  is  not  always  carried 
by  desert,  but  by  chance  in  regard  to  us,  though 
by  Providenc«  in  regard  of  God. 

Hakewiu.. 

There  must  be  chance  in  the  midst  of  design ; 
fay  which  we  mean,  that  events  which  are  not 
designed  necessarily  arise  from  the  pursuit  of 
CTcnts  which  are  designed.  Pal^bv. 

The  opposites  of  apparent  chance  are  con- 
nancy  and  seimble  interposition.         Falev. 

SooK  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance, 
>s  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  signification ; 
and  indeed  if  taken  by  us  in  that  sense  in  which 
it  was  used  by  the  heathen,  lo  as  to  make  any- 
ihiag  casual  in  respect  lo  God  himself,  their 
exception  ought  justly  to  be  admitted. 

South. 

To  iiay  a  thing  is  chance  or  casualty,  as  it 
Tclites  to  second  causes,  is  not  profaneness,  but 
agreittmlh;  as  signifying  no  more  than  that 
there  are  some  events  beside  the  knowledge, 
pucpose,  expectation,  and  power  of  second 
causes.  SOUTH. 
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who  was  a  young  man  of  great  merit.  The 
ihonghl  with  which  he  comforts  the  afflicted 
6nher  is,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  as  follows : 
That  he  should  consider  death  bad  set  a  kind 
of  seal  npoD  hi*  son'*  character,  and  placed  him 
OKI  of  the  reach  of  vice  and  infamy ;  that,  while 
he  lived,  he  was  still  within  the  possibility  of 
falling  away  from  virtue,  and  losing  the  fame 
of  which  he  was  possessed.  Death  only  closes 
a  nun's  reputation,  and  detennines  it  as  good 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  rea- 
•00  why  we  are  naturally  averse  to  the  launch- 


ing  out  into  a  man's  praise  till  his  head  is  laid 
in  the  dust.  Whilst  he  is  capable  of  changing, 
we  may  be  forced  lo  retract  our  opinions.  He 
may  forfeit  the  esteem  we  have  conceived  of 
him,  and  some  lime  or  other  appear  lo  us  under 
a  different  light  from  what  he  does  at  present. 
In  short,  as  the  life  of  any  man  cannot  be  called 
happy  or  unhappy,  so  neither  can  it  be  pro- 
nounced vicious  or  virtuous,  before  the  conclu- 
sion  of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epami- 
nondas,  bemg  asked  whether  Chabrias,  Iphic- 
rates,  or  he  himself,  deserved  most  to  be 
esteemed  1  "  You  must  first  see  us  die,"  saith 
he,  "  before  that  question  can  be  answered." 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  considera- 
tion to  a  good  man  than  his  being  obnoxious  to 
such  a  change,  so  there  is  nothing  more  glorious 
than  to  keep  up  a  uniformity  in  his  actions  and 
preserve  the  beauty  of  his  character  (o  the  last. 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  349. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should 
nol  be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed 
as  a  means  of  doing  still  farther  good. 

Attbrburv. 

The  characteis  of  men  placed  in  lower  staliotis 
of  life  are  more  useful,  as  being  imitable  by 
greater  numbers.  Attrrburv. 

If  you  would  work  any  man,  you  must  either 
know  his  nature  or  fashions,  and  so  lead  him; 
or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him ;  or  his  weak- 
ness and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him ;  or 
those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern 
him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  per-ons  we 
must  ever  consider  their  ends  to  interpret  their 
speeches;  and  it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them, 
and  that  which  they  least  look  for.  In  all  ne- 
gotiations of  difltculty,  a  man  may  not  look  to 
sow  and  reap  at  once;  but  must  prepare  busi- 
ness, and  so  ripen  it  by  degrees. 

Lord  Bacon : 
Essay  XL  VIII.,  Of  Ntgotiating. 

The  best  composition  and  temperature  is  to 
have  openness  in  fame  and  opinion,  secrecy  in 
habit,  dissimulation  in  seasonable  use,  and  a 
power  to  feign,  if  there  be  no  remedy. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  pre- 
dominant desire  Iliat  should  marshal  and  put 
in  order  all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man's  heart 
bard  to  find  or  sound.  LOBO  BACON. 

The  heart  Is  pinched  up  and  contracted  by 
the  very  studies  which  ought  to  have  enlarged 
it, — if  we  keep  all  our  praise  for  the  triumphant 
and  glorified  virtues,  and  all  our  uneasy  suspi- 
cions, and  doubts,  and  criticisms,  and  exceptions, 
for  the  companions  of  out  warfare.  A  mind 
that  is  tempered  as  it  ought,  or  aims  to  come  to 
the  temper  it  ought  to  have,  will  measure  out 
its  just  proportion  of  confidence  and  esteem  for 
a  man  of  invariable  rectitude,  of  principle, 
steadiness  in  friendship,  moderation  in  temper, 
and  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  amUtion,  du- 
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pticitf,  saA  reven^i  though 

ineitimabte  qudities  if  seen  ii 

the  pivemenl,  u  veil  u  in  the  *«n«e,  or  Bppcar- 

ing  with  much  more  decency  than  solemnity  even 

there. 

BuKKB:  Tv  Lord  yoAn  CavnulUk. 
Par  from  taking  away  its  value,  everything 
which  makes  virtue  accessible,  simple,  familiar, 
and  companionable,  makes  in  use  more  fre- 
quent, and  its  reality  a  great  deal  less  doublful. 
Neither,  I  apprehend,  is  the  value  of  great 
qualtties  taken  away  by  the  defects  or  errors 
that  are  most  nearly  related  lo  them.  Sim- 
plicity, and  a  want  of  ambition,  do  something 
detract  from  the  splendour  of  great  qualities; 
and  men  of  moderation  will  sometimes  be  de- 
fective in  vigour.  Minds  (and  these  are  the 
best  minds)  which  are  more  fearful  of  reproach 
than  desirous  of  gloty,  will  want  that  extempo- 
raneous promptitude,  and  that  decisive  stroke, 
which  are  often  so  absolutely  necessary  in  great 

BuKKB  :  Ta  Lard  yekn  Caoendxsk. 
Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  of 
circumsla^e,  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  lo 
say  that  man  is  the  architect  of  circumstance, 
Our  Blrenglh  ii  measured  by  our  plastic  power. 
From  the  same  materials  one  man  builds  pal- 
aces, another  hovels;  one  warehouses,  another 
villas  :  bricks  and  mortar  are  moTtnr  and  bricks, 
until  the  architect  can  make  them  something 
else.     Thus  it  is  that  in  the  same  family,  in  the 

fice,  while  his  brother,  vacillating  and  incom- 
petent, lives  forever  amid  ruins :  the  block  of 
granite  which  was  an  obstacle  in  the  pathway 
of  the  weak  becomes  a  itepplng-stone  in  the 
pathway  of  the  strong.  Carlylk. 

He  that  has  never  suffered  eilreme  adversity 
knows  not  the  full  extent  of  his  own  depriva- 
tion ;  and  he  that  has  never  enjoyed  the  summit 
of  prosperity  is  equally  ignorant  hbw  far  the 
iniquity  of  efhert  can  go.  For  our  adversity 
will  excite  temptations  in  ourselves,  or  pros- 
perity in  oChen.  Colton  :  Lacoa. 

He  that  acts  towards  men  as  if  God  saw  him. 
and  prays  to  Go<l  as  if  men  heard  him,  although 
be  may  not  obtain  all  that  he  asks,  or  succeed 
in  all  that  he  undertakes,  will  most  probably 
deserve  to  do  so.  For  with  re*pect  to  his  ac- 
tions to  men,  however  he  may  fail  with  regard 
to  others,  yet  if  fiurc  and  go»d,  with  r^ard  lo 
himself  and  his  highest  interests  they  cannot 
fail !  and  with  respect  to  his  prayei^  to  God,  al- 
though they  cannot  make  the  Deity  more  toiil- 
ing  to  give,  yet  they  will  and  must  make  the 
supplicant  more  worthy  to  receive. 

Colton  :  Laten. 

There  are  four  classes  of  men  in  the  world : 
first,  those  whom  every  one  would  wish  to  talk 
to,  and  whom  every  one  does  talk  of;  these 
are  that  small  minority  that  constitute  the  great. 
Secondly,  thoae  whom  no  one  wishes  to  talk  to, 
and  whom  no  one  does  talk  of;  these  are  that 


vast  majority  that  constitute  the  little.  The 
third  class  is  made  up  of  those  whom  every, 
body  talks  of,  but  nobody  talks  lo;  these  con- 
stitute the  knaves;  and  the  fourth  is  composed 
of  those  whom  eveiybody  talks  to,  but  whom 
nobody  talks  of;  and  these  constitute  the  fo«ls. 
COLTOh;   LaeoK. 

Very  advantageous  exercise  lo  incite  Btlen- 
live  observation  and  sharpen  the  discrimimniag 
faculty,  to  compel  one's  self  to  sketch  the  char- 
acter of  each  person  one  knows. 

John  Foster  :  youmal. 

Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to 
oppression,  and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach. 
The  vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun 
and  follow  it  in  its  course  seldom  fail  at  the 
close  of  it  to  form  a  magniRcent  theatre  for  its 
reception,  and  to  invest  with  variegated  tints, 
and  with  ■  softened  effulgence,  the  lumiiuiy 
which  they  cannot  hide. 

ROBWT  HAtL : 
Christianity  Cnuittent  teitk  a  t-ove  of 
Friedom. 

Our  most  secret  doings,  nay,  what  we  imagine 
to  be  our  inmost  thoughts,  are  often  the  open 
talk  and  jeer  of  hundreds  of  people  with  whom 
we  have  never  interchanged  a  word.  That  more 
people  knowTom*  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows,  is, 
though  at  once  a  truism  and  a  vulgarism,  a  pro- 
found and  philosophic  axiom.  Despise  not  the 
waiter,  for  he  may  know  you  thoroughly.  Be 
careful  what  you  do  or  say,  for  there  are  hun- 
dreils  of  machicolated  crevices  in  eveiy  dead 
wall,  whence  spy-glasses  are  pointed  at  you; 
and  the  sky  above  is  darkened  with  little  turds, 
eager  to  carry  mallen  concerning  you.  Dio  Ii 
veile  (God  sees  thee]  they  write  on  the  walls  in 
Italy.  A  man's  own  heart  should  tell  him  this; 
but  his  common  sense  should  tell  him  likewise 
that  men  are  also  always  regarding  him;  that 
the  streets  are  full  of  eyes,  the  walls  of  ears. 
Homtkfld  Words. 

Yet  such  is  the  state  tA  all  moral  virtue,  that 
it  is  always  uncertain  end  variable,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  whole  compass  of  duty,  and 
sometimes  shrinking  into  a  oarrower  space,  and 
fortifying  only  a  few  avenues  of  the  heart,  while 
all  the  rest  is  left  open  to  the  incursions  of  ap- 
petite, or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wicked- 
ness. Nothing  therefore  is  more  unjust  than  to 
judge  of  man  by  loo  short  an  acquaintance  and 
loo  slight  inspeclion;  for  it  often  happens  that 
in  the  loose,  and  thoughtless,  and  dissipated, 
there  is  a  secret  radical  worth,  which  may  shoot 
out  by  proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of 
Heaven,  though  dimmed  and  obstructed,  is  yet 
not  extinguished,  but  may  by  the  breath  <^ 
counsel  and  exhortation  be  kindled  into  flame. 
DR.  S.  Johnson  :  KamhUr,  No.  70. 

It  is  a  painful  fact,  but  there  is  no  denying  it, 
the  mass  are  the  tools  of  drcumstance  ;  thistle- 
down on  the  breeie,  straw  on  the  river,  their 
course  is  shaped  for  them  by  the  currents  and 
eddies  of  the  stream  of  life  i  but  only  in  proper- 
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tioo  13  they  are  Ikingt,  not  men  and  women. 
Hao  ms  meant  tu  be  not  the  ilave,  but  the 
mauer  of  circumstnnce ;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
recovera  hia  Aumanity,  in  every  leoM  of  the 
ptal-  tisolt/e  word, — in  ptoporlion  as  he  gets 
liack.  the  spiKt  of  manliness,  which  is  self-wcri- 
Gce, aflection,  lajalij  to  an  idea  beifond  himself, 
a  (iod  above  himself,  so  far  will  he  nse  above 
clTCuinUanccs  and  wiekl  them  at  his  will. 

Rev.  C.  Kings  Lsy. 

Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  atpba- 
liel  by  which  you  majr  spell  characters. 

The  heart  of  man  looks  fair,  bat  when  we 
come  to  lay  any  weight  upon't  the  ground  is 
fslse  under  us.  L'Estrance. 

Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  tint  breath 
of  wind  effaces,  are  altogether  as  useful  ss  the 
thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  In  thinking. 

Locks. 

We  most  not  hope  wholly  to  change  their 
original  temperv ;  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and 
grave,  nor  the  melancholy  sportive,  without 
spoiling  them.  Locke. 

He  that  a  found  reasonable  in  one  thing  is 
concluded  to  be  so  in  all ;  and  to  think  or  say 
otherwise  is  thought  so  unjust  an  aifront,  and  so 
senseless  a  censure,  that  nobody  ventures  tn  do 
il-  1.0CKE. 

The  fleiiblenesn  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's 
sge,  not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes 
it  more  governable  and  safe  ;  and  in  the  after- 
p»rt  reason  and  foresight  begin  a  little  to  take 
place,  and  mind  a  man  of  his  safety  and  im- 
pnivement  Locke. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable  analogy 
between  the  faces  and  the  minds  of  men.  No 
two  faces  are  alike;  and  yet  very  few  faces  de- 
viate veiy  widely  from  the  common  standard. 
Among  ^e  eighteen  hundred  thousand  human 
beings  who  inhabit  London  there  is  not  one  who 
could  be  taken  by  his  acquaintance  for  another; 
"  —  -nay  walk  from  Paddington  to  Mile  End 


seeing  o 


it  10  overcharged  that  h 
it.  An  infinite  number  of  varieties  lies  betiveen 
limiu  which  are  not  very  far  wunder.  The 
specimens  which  pass  those  limits  on  either  aide 
(ann  a  very  small  minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of  men. 
Here,  too,  the  variety  passes  all  enumeration. 
Bat  the  cases  in  which  the  deviation  from  the 
eonunon  standard  is  striking  and  grotesque,  are 
'K'T  'c*-  In  one  mind  avarice  predominates ; 
in  another,  pride;  in  a  third,  love  of  pleasure; 
jnc  as  in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  ihe  most 
marked  featarc,  while  in  others  the  chief  ex- 
ptosioD  lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the 
mouih.  Bat  there  are  very  few  countenance* 
u  which  nose,  brow,  and  mouth  do  not  con- 
tribute, though  in  unequal  degrees,  to  the  gen- 
eral effect ;  and  so  there  are  very  few  chataciera 


in  which  one  overgrown  propensity  makes  all 
others  utterly  insignificant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait-painter  who  wa* 
able  only  to  represent  faces  and  figures  such  as 
those  which  we  pay  money  to  see  at  fairs  would 
npt,  however  spirited  his  execution  might  be.  take 
rank  among  the  hishesl  artists.  He  must  always 
be  placed  below  those  who  have  skill  to  seize 
peculiarities  which  do  not  amount  to  deformity. 
The  slighter  those  peculiarities,  the  greater  is 
the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can  catch  them  and 
transfer  them  to  his  canvas.  To  paint  Daniel 
Lambert  or  the  living  skeleton,  the  pig-faced 
lady  or  the  Siamese  twins,  so  that  notiwly  can 
mistake  them,  is  an  exploit  within  Ihe  reach  of 
ft  sign-painter.  A  third-rate  artist  might  give 
us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed  nose 
and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Gibbon.  It  would 
require  a  much  higher  degree  of  skill  to  paint 
two  such  men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  so  that  nobody  who  had  ever  seen 
them  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  assign  each 
picture  to  its  original.  Here  the  mere  carica- 
turist would  be  quite  at  fault.  He  would  find 
in  neither  face  anything  on  which  he  could  lay 
hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction. 
Two  ample  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  proliles, 
two  full  faces  of  the  same  oval  form,  would 
baffle  his  art  i  and  he  would  be  reduced  to  the 
miserable  shift  of  writing  their  names  at  the  foot 
of  his  [uclure.  Vet  there  was  a  great  difference; 
and  a  person  who  had  seen  them  once  would 
no  more  have  mistaken  one  of  them  fnr  the 
other  than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr.  Pitt  for 
Mr.  Fox.  But  the  difference  lay  in  delicate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils  of  a 
rare  order. 

This  distinction  runs  through  all  the  imitative 
arts.  Foote's  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous, 
but  it  was  all  caricature.  He  could  take  off  only 
some  strange  peculiarity,  a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a 
Northumbrian  burr  or  an  Irish  brogue,  a  stoop 
or  a  shuffle.  "  If  a  man,"  »aid  Johnson,  "  hops 
on  one  leg,  Foole  can  hop  on  one  leg."  Gar- 
rick,  on  the  other  hand,  could  seize  those  dlfier- 
ences  of  manner  and  pronunciation  which, 
though  highly  characteristic,  are  yet  loo  slight 
to  be  described.  Foote,  we  have  no  doubt, 
could  have  made  the  Haymarket  theatre  shake 
with  laughter  by  imitating  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  Scotchman  and  a  Somersetshi reman. 
But  Ganick  could  have  imitated  a  conversation 
between  two  fashionable  men,  both  models  of 
Ihe  best  breeding.  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Lord  Albemarle,  so  that  no  person 
could  doubt  which  was  which,  although  no 
person  could  say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved 
otherwise  than  in  conformity  with  the  best  usages 
of  the  best  society. 

Lord  Macau  iav  : 
MaJamt  EfArblay,  Jan.  1843. 

Insensibility,  in  return  for  acts  of  seeming, 
even  of  real,  unkindness,  is  not  required  of  ua. 
But,  whilst  we  feel  for  such  acts,  let  our  feelings. 
be  tempered  with   forbearance  and  kindnesa. 
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Let  not  the  sense  of  our  own  sufferings  render 
01  peevish  iind  morotse.  Let  not  our  aense  of 
ne^eci  on  the  part  of  olhets  induce  us  to  judge 
of  them  with  harshness  and  severity.  Let  us 
be  indulgent  and  compassionale  towards  them. 
Let  us  seeh  for  apologies  for  their  conduct.  Let 
na  be  forward  in  cndeavoaring  to  excuse  Ihem, 
And  if,  in  the  end,  we  must  condemn  them,  let 
OS  look  for  the  cause  of  their  delinquency,  leas 
in  a  defect  of  kind  intention  Ihui  in  the  weak- 
ness and  errors  of  human  nature.  He  who 
knowelh  of  what  we  are  made,  and  hath  learned, 
by  what  he  himself  suffered,  Ihe  weakness  and 
frailty  of  Our  nature,  hath  thus  taught  us  to  make 
compassionate  allowances  for  our  brethren,  in 
consideralioD  of  its  manifold  infirmiiies. 

Bishop  Maht. 

Health  and  sickness,  enjoymenl  and  suffering, 
riches  and  poverty,  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
power  and  sut^ectiou,  liberty  and  bondage,  civ- 
ilization and  barbarity,  have  all  their  offices  and 
duties.'  all  serve  for  the  formation  of  character. 

in  all  sinful  callings; 


There  is  no  man  at  once  either  cjtccllenlly 
good  or  extremely  evil,  but  grows  either  as  he 
holds  himself  up  in  virtue  or  lets  himself  slide 
to  viciousness.  SlR  P.  SIDNEY. 

As  a  man  thinks  or  desires  in  his  heart,  such, 
indeed,  be  is;  for  then  most  truly,  because  most 
incon  troll  ably,  he  acts  himself.  SoUTK. 

Everything  tn   Asia — public  safety,  national 

force  of  individual  character.  .  .  .  The  officer 
who  forgets  that  he  is  a  gentleman  does  more 
harm  to  the  moral  influence  of  this  countiy  than 
ten  men  of  blameless  life  can  do  good. 

Lord  Stanley: 
To  Ihe  Studtnts  at  AJducombt. 
It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,  where  somelimes  there 
\%  a  vein  of  gold  which  the  owner  knows  not  of 

If  things  were  once  in  this  train, — if  virtue 
were  established  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and 
vice  not  only  loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the 
infallible  ruin  of  all  men's  pretensions,— -our 
duty  would  take  root  in  our  oalure. 

Swirr. 

He  whose  life  seems  fair,  yet  if  all  his  errors 
and  follies  were  articled  against  him  Ihe  man 
would  seem  vicious  and  miserable. 

Jekbhy  Taylor. 
n  discourse  we  denominate  pei 


has  but  few  folliet 


Dr.  I.  Watts. 


wrong  ought  lo  be  exactly  the  same  whelhei 
the  wrong  was  done  lo  you  or  to  any  one  else. 
A  man  who  has  cheated  or  slandered  yon  is 
neither  more  nor  less  a  cheat  and  a  slanderer 
than  if  it  had  been  some  other  person,  a  stranger 
to  you.  This  Is  evident ;  yet  there  is  great  need 
lo  remind  people  of  it;  for,  as  the  very  lowest 
minds  of  all  regard  with  far  the  most  disappro- 
bation any  wrong  from  which  they  themselves 
suffer,  so,  those  a  few  steps,  and  only  a  few, 
above  them,  in  their  dread  of  such  manifest  in- 
justice, think  they  cannot  bend  the  twig  too  far 
the  contrary  way,  and  are  for  regarding  (in  the- 
ory, at  least,  if  notin  practice)  wrongs  to  oneself 
as  no  wrongs  at  all.  Such  a  person  will  reckon 
it  a  point  of  heroic  generosity  to  let  loose  on 
society  a  rogue  who  has  cheated  him,  and  lo 
leave  uncensured  and  unexposed  a  liar  by  whom 
he  has  been  belied;  and  the  like  in  other  cases. 
And  if  you  refuse  favour  and  countenance  to 
those  unworthy  of  it,  whose  misconduct  has  at 
all  affected  j-tw,  he  will  at  once  attribute  this  to 
personal  vindictive  feelings ;  as  if  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  esteem  and  disestcem. 
Whately  : 
AnHol.  on  Bacen'i  Essay,  Of  Revtttgt. 

These  two  things,  contradictory  as  they  may 
seem,  must  go  together, — manly  dependence  and 
manly  independence,  manly  reliance  and  manly 
self-reliance.  WORDSWOKTH. 


CHARITY. 

It  instils  into  their  minds  the  utmost  virulence, 
instead  of  that  charity  which  is  Ihe  perfection 
and  ornament  of  religion.  ADmsoN. 

What  we  employ  in  charitable  uses  during  our 
lives  is  given  away  from  ourselves:  what  we 
bequeath  at  our  death  is  given  from  others  only, 
as  our  [learest  relations.  Atterburv. 

Let  us  remember  those  that  want  necessaries, 
as  we  ourselves  should  have  desired  to  be  re- 
membered had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to  subsist  on 
other  men's  charity.  ATTERBtJRV. 

Even  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  not  suggested 
more  pressing  motives,  more  powerful  incentives 
to  charity,  than  these,  that  we  shall  be  judged 


by  it  at  the  last  dreadful  day. 


Atterbhry. 


How  shall  we  then  wish  that  it  might  be  al- 
lowed us  to  live  over  our  lives  again,  in  order  to 
fill  every  minute  of  them  with  charitable  offices  I 
Atterbury. 

Charity  is  more  extensive  than  either  of  the 
two  other  graces,  which  centre  ultimately  in  our- 
selves :  for  we  believe  and  we  hope  for  our  awn 
sakes;  but  love,  which  is  a  more  disinterested 
priticiple,  carries  us  out  of  ourselves  into  desires 
and  endeavours  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
other  beings.  AtTEKBUKY. 
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Clirislian  gniMS  an<I  virtues  they  cannol  be 
unlc^  fed,  invigorated,  and  animated  by  uni- 
venal  charily.  Atterburv. 

Gixxlnrs  answers  to  the  theological  virtue 
chuiiy,  and  admits  no  eicess  but  error  :  the  de- 
s'lie  of  power  in  exceu  caused  Ihe  angels  lo  fall ; 
the  de^iire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused  man 
to  (all ;  but  in  charily  there  is  no  eicess ;  neither 
tan  angel  or  man  come  into  danger  by  it. 

LoKD  Bacon. 
Because  men  believe  not  Providence,  therefore 
Ihey  do  so  greedily  scrape  and  hoard.     They  do 
not  believe   any   reward   for   charity,  therefore 
ihey  will  part  with  nothing.  Barrow. 

Nothing  seems  much  clearer  than  the  natural 
diteclion  of  charity.  Would  we  all  but  relieve, 
according  to  the  measure  of  onr  means,  those 
objects  immediately  wilhin  the  range  of  our 
penonal  knowledge,  how  much  of  the  worst 
evil  of  poverty  might  be  alleviated  !  Very  |>oor 
people,  who  are  known  10  us  to  have  been  de- 
cent, honest,  and  industrious,  when  industry  was 
In  their  power,  have  a  claim  on  us,  founded  on 
our  knowledge,  and  on  vicinity  and  rteighhour- 
hood,  which  have  in  themselves  something 
iMiid  and  endearing  to  every  good  heart.  One 
cannut,  surely,  always  pass  by,  in  his  walks  for 
health,  restoration,  or  delight,  the  lone  wayside 
beijar  wilhout  occasionally  giving  him  an  alms. 
Old,  care-worn,  pale,  drooping,  and  emaciated 
creilures,  who  pass  us  by  without  looking  be- 
seechingly at  as,  or  even  lifting  up  their  eyes 
fiam  the  ground,  cannot  often  be  met  with 
without  exciting  an  interest  in  us  for  their  silent 
and  DDoblnisive  suflferings  or  privations.  A 
hovel,  here  and  there,  round  and  about  our  own 
comfortable  dwelling,  attracts  our  eyes  by  some 
pecnliar  appearance  of  penury,  and  we  look  in, 
now  and  then,  upon  it-i  inmates,  cheering  their 
cold  gloom  with  some  small  benefaction.  These 
are  duties  all  men  owe  to  distress:  they  are 
easily  discharged  i  and  even  such  tender  mer- 
cies are  twice  blessed.       Dr.  T,  Chalmers. 

Poplicola's  doors  were  opened  on  the  outside, 
to  live  Ihe  people  even  Ihe  common  civility  of 
liking  entisnce;  where  misfortune  was  a  pow- 
eifnl  recommendation,  and  where  want  itself 
wai  a  powerful  mediator.  Dryden. 


Myet 


rs,  1  hope,  are  only  those  of  charity 
id ;  and  stich  as  my  own  charity  has 


ir  we  can  retom  to  that  charity  and  peace- 
abte-mindedness  which  Christ  so  vehemently 
remminended  to  us,  we  have  his  own  promi^^e 
that  the  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light,  MaUi. 
n'.,-  that  all  other  Christian  virtues  will,  by  way 
•>!  tecommittance  or  annexation,  attend  them. 
Hammond. 

Here  is  another  magistrate  propounding  from 
lie  seat  of  justice  the  stupendous  nonsense  that 
It  is  desirable  that  every  person  who  gives  alms 
iatbestrecu  should  be  fined  for  that  oSence. 
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to  a  Christian  people,  and  with  the  New 
Testament  lying  before  him — as  a  sort  of  dum- 
my, I  suppose,  to  swear  witnesses  on.  Why 
does  my  sO'easily- frightened  nationality  not  take 
oHence  at  such  things?  My  hobby  shies  at 
shadows ;  why  does  it  amble  so  quietly  past 
these  advertising- vans  of  Blockheads  seeking 
notoriety  ?  Houukeld  IVords. 

Charity  is  an  universal  duty,  which  it  is  in 
every  man's  power  sometimes  to  practise;  since 
every  degree  of  assistance  given  to  another, 
upon  proper  motives,  is  an  act  of  charity;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  man  in  such  a  state  of  im- 
becility as  that  he  may  not,  on  some  occasions, 
beneHt  his  neighbour.  He  that  cannot  relieve 
the  poor  may  instruct  the  ignorant ;  and  he 
that  cannot  attend  the  sick  may  reclaim  the 
vicious.  He  that  can  give  little  assistance  him- 
self may  yet  perform  the  duly  of  charity  by  in- 
flaming the  ardour  of  others,  and  recommend- 
ing the  petitions  which  he  cannot  grant,  to  those 


)  bestoi 


The 


V  that 


shall  give  her  mite  to  the  treasury,  th 

who  shall  bring  to  the  thirsty  a  cup  of  cold 

water,  shall  not  lose  their  reward. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Money  we  either  lock  up  in  chests,  or  waste 
it  in  needless  and  ridiculous  expenses  upon  our- 
selves, whilst  the  poor  and  the  distressed  want 
it  for  necessary  uses.  I^w. 

He  that  rightly  under«lands  the  reasonable- 
ness and  excellency  of  charity  wilt  know  that 
it  can  never  be  excusable  to  waste  any  of  our 
money  in  pride  and  folly.  Law. 

All  men  ought  to  maintain  peace  and  the 
common  oflices  of  humanity  and  friendship  in 
diversity  of  opinions.  LoCKE. 

The  little  1  have  seen  of  the  world  and  know 
of  the  histoiy  of  mankind  teaches  me  to  look 
upon  the  errors  of  others  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 
When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart  that 
has  sinned  and  suflered,  and  represent  to  myself 
the  struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed— the 
brief  pulsations  of  joy — the  feverish  inquietude 
of  hope  and  fear — the  tears  of  regret — the  feeble- 
ness of  purpose — the  pressure  of  want — the  de- 
sertion  of  friends — the  scorn  of  the  world,  that 
has  little  charity — the  desolation  of  the  soul's 
sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  from  within — 
health  gone — happiness  gone — even  hope,  that 
stays  longest  with  us,  gone, — I  have  little  heart 
for  aught  else  than  thankfulness  that  it  is  not  so 
with  me,  and  would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul 
of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands 
it  came.  Longfellow  :  Hyperion. 

It  is  another's  fault  if  he  he  ungrateful ;  but 
it  is  mine  if  I  do  not  give.    To  lind  one  thank- 
ful man,  I  will  oblige  many  that  are  not  so. 
Seneca. 

That  charity  alone  endure*  which  flows  from 
a  sen<w  of  duty  and  a  hope  in  Ciod.  This  is  the 
charity  that  treads  in  secret  those  paths  of  mis- 
ery from  which  all  but  Ihe  lowest  of  human 
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wretches  have  fled :  this  is  that  charity  which  no 
labour  can  weuy,  no  ingratitude  detach,  do 
horror  disgust;  that  luili,  that  pardons, that  snf- 
fersi  that  is  seen  by  no  man,  and  honoured  by 
no  man,  but,  lilte  the  great  laws  of  nature,  does 
the  work  oT  God  in  silence,  and  looks  to  a  future 
ftnd  better  world  for  its  reward. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

When  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  he  ever  had, 
and  lies  languishing,  and  even  gasping  under  the 
utmost  eiliemiliea  of  poverty  and  distress,  dost 
thou  think  to  lick  him  whole  again  only  with 
thy  tongue?  South. 

The  measures  that  God  marks  out  to  thy 
charity  are  these:  Ihy  superfluities  must  eive 
place  to  thy  neighbour's  great  convenience  ;  thy 
convenience  must  yield  to  ihy  neighbour's  ne- 
cessity ;  and,  lastly,  thy  very  necessities  must 
yield  to  Ihy  neighbour's  extremity.      SOUTH. 

That  charity  is  bad  which  takes  from  inde- 
pendence  its  proper  pride,  from  mendicity  its 
salutary  shame.  Soitthev. 

In  all  woilts  of  liberality  something  more  is 
to  be  considered  besides  the  occasion  of  the 
given  1  and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  receivers. 
Sprat. 

Charity  is  made  the  constant  companion  and 
perfection  of  all  virtues  ;  and  well  it  is  for  that 
virtue  where  it  most  entert  and  longest  stays. 
Sprat. 
A  man  must  have  great  impudence  to  profess 
himself  a  Giristian,  and  yet  to  think  himself  not 
obliged  to  do  acta  of  charity. 

Still 


What  can  be  a  greater  honour  than  to  be 
chosen  one  of  the  stewards  and  dispensers  of 
God's  bounty  to  mankind  ?  What  can  give  a 
generous  spirit  more  complacency  than  to  con- 
sider that  great  numbers  owe  to  him,  under 
God,  their  subsistence,  and  the  good  coodacl 
of  their  lives?  Swift. 

God  is  pleased  with  no  music  below  so  much 
as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows, 
of  supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  com- 
forted, and  thankful  persons.  This  part  of  our 
communication  does  the  work  of  God  and  of 
our  neighbours,  and  beani  us  to  heaven  in 
Nreams  made  by  the  over6owing  of  our  brother's 
comfort.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Let  the  women  of  noble  birth  and  gresi  for- 
tunes visit  poor  cottages  and  relieve  their  neces- 
sities. Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with 
good-natui^  and  meek  persons ;  but  he  that 
can  do  so  with  the  frowaid  and  precise,  he  only 
bath  true  charity.  Jeremv  Tavlob. 

Charily  taken  in  its  largest  extent  is  nothing 
else  but  the  sincere  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
boar.  Wake. 


Free  convene  with  persons  of  difierent  «eeti 
will  enlarge  oar  charity  towards  others,  and  in- 
cline as  to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of 
unity  and  affection  which  the  word  of  Ood  re- 
quires. Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 
Thou  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity ; 
thou  knowest  what   it  is  to  be  banished  th; 
native  country,  to  be  over-ruled,  as  well   as  tn 
rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and,  beiiig  op- 
pressed, Ihou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful 
the  oppressor  is  both  to  God  and  man  :  if  after 
all  these  warnings  and  advertisements  ihoa  dost 
not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in  ihy  dis- 
tress, and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  and 
vanity,  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. 
Robert  Barclay  : 
To  tlu  King:  preface  to  An  Apeiogy  far 
the    True   Ckriilian   Dnritiity,   35tb 
Nov.  1675, 

The  penon  given  to  us  by  Monk  wa.s  a  man 
without  any  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  prince,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
without  any  lore  to  his  people,— dissolute,  false, 
venal,  and  destitute  of  any  positive  good  quality 
whatsoever,  except  a  pleasant  temper,  and  the 
manners  of  n  gentleman.  Yet  the  restoration 
of  our  monarchy,  even  in  the  person  of  such  a 
prince,  was  everything  10  us;  for  without  mon- 
archy in  England,  most  certainly  we  never  can 
enjoy  either  peace  or  liberty. 

Lfller  IB  a  Mimter  o/lhe  Natumal  Aiitmify, 
yan.  19,  1791. 

Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled 

without  a  blush,  the  days  of  servitude  without 
loyalty  and  sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarfish 
lalenis  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold 
hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  nge  of  the 
coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  sTave.  The  King 
cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trample  on  bis 
people,  sank  into  a  viceroy  of  France,  and 
pocketed  with  complacent  infamy  her  degrading 
insults  and  her  more  degrading  gold.  The 
caresses  uf  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buifooni, 
regulated  the  policy  of  the  stale.  The  govern- 
ment had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  jnsi 
religion  enough  to  persecute,  llie  principles 
of  liberty  were  the  scofl^  of  every  grinning 
courtier,  and  the  Anathema  Maranstba  of  eveiy 
fawning  dean.  In  every  high  place,  warship  was 
paid  to  Charles  and  James,  Belial  and  Moloch ; 
and  England  propitiated  those  obscene  and 
cruel  idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and 
bravest  children.  Crime  succeeded  to  crime, 
and  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  rice,  accursed 
of  Goo  and  man,  wa.s  a  second  time  driven 
forth,  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
be  a  by-word  and  >  shaking  OS  the  head  to 


them 


Lord  Macaulav:  MiUoH,  Ang.  1815. 
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Then  commenced  the  reflux  ol  public  npin- 
ian.  The  nation  beRSn  lo  find  out  lo  whai  » 
nun  it  had  intrusted,  without  condilioni,  all  it* 
dearest  intereils,  ou  what  a  man  it  had  lavished 
all  iti  Tondest  aflection.  On  the  igniible  nature 
or  the  mtored  elite  adversity  had  exhausted  all 
her  discipline  in  vain.  He  had  one  immense 
adrantage  over  most  other  princes.  Though 
bom  in  the  purple,  he  was  far  heller  acquainted 
with  the  vidsMludes  of  life  and  the  diverstlies 
of  character  than  moat  of  his  subjects.  He  had 
known  restraint,  danger,  penury,  and  depend- 
ence. He  had  often  suffered  from  itigralilude, 
insolence,  and  treachery.  He  had  received  many 
signii  proofs  of  faithful  and  heroic  allachmenl. 
He  had  seen,  if  ever  man  saw,  both  sides  of 
human  nature.  But  only  one  side  remained  in 
his  memory.  He  had  learned  only  to  despise 
and  ID  distrust  his  species,  to  consider  integrity 
in  men,  and  modesty  in  women,  as  mere  acting; 
■undid  he  think  it  worth  while  lo  keep  hit  opin- 
ion to  himself.  He  was  incapable  of  friend- 
ihip;  yet  he  was  perpetually  led  liy  favourites 
vilhout  lieing  in  the  smallest  degree  duped  by 
ihem.  He  knew  that  their  regard  lo  his  interest 
was  all  simolateil ;  bul,  from  a  certain  easiness 

■ubmitled,  half  laughing  at  himself,  to  be  m.-ide 
the  iCHj]  of  any  woman  whose  peisin  attracted 
him,  or  of  any  man  whose  latlle  diverted  him. 
He  ihonght  little  and  cared  less  about  religion. 
Heseemi  to  have  passed  his  life  in  dawdling 
Mupense  hclween  Holibitm  and  Popery.  He 
was  crowned  in  his  youth  with  the  Covenant  in 
hii  hand ;  he  died  at  last  with  the  Host  slicking 
in  his  throat ;  and  during  most  of  the  interme- 
diate years  was  occupi^  in  persecuting  both 
Covenanters  and  Catholics.  ...  To  do  him 
Janice,  his  lemjier  was  good;  his  m.inners 
■{leeable;  hii  natural  talents  above  mediocrity. 
Bat  he  was  sensual,  frivulous,  false,  and  cold- 
hearted,  beyond  almost  any  prince  of  whom 
hinary  makes  mention. 

Lord  Macaui-ay  : 
Sir  Jamet  Matkinlaih,  July,  1835. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights, 
with  regard  to  ourselves,  to  those  we  converse 
with,  and  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it 
will  not  a  little  recommend  itself  on  each  of 
iheie  accounts-  The  man  who  is  possessed  of 
this  excellent  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  easy  in 
his  dioughts,  bul  a  perfect  master  of  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul.  His  imagi- 
■adon  is  always  clear,  and  hi*  ju<lgment  undis- 
Uubed;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whether 
ii  action  or  in  aolilnde.  He  comes  with  relish 
to  all  those  good'  which  nature  has  provided 
br  him,  taste*  all  the  pleasures  of  ihe  creaiion 
which  are  poured  aboul  him,  and  does  not  feel 
tte  full  weight  of  those  accidental  evils  which 
mn  befall  him. 
If  we  cooiider  him  in  relation  (o  the  persons 


whom  he  converses  with,  il  nnluraliy  produces 
love  and  good  will  towards  him.  A  cheerful 
mind  is  not  only  disposed  lo  be  affable  and 
obliging,  but  raises  the  same  good  humour  in 
those  who  come  within  its  influence.  A  man 
finds  himself  pleased,  he  does  not  know  why, 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  his  companion.  It  is 
like  a  sudden  sunshine  that  awakens  a  secret 
delight  in  the  mind,  without  her  ailending  to  il. 
The  heart  rejoices  of  ils  own  accord,  and  natu- 
rally flows  out  into  friendship  and  benevolence 
towards  the  penon  who  has  so  kindly  an  eflect 

When  I  consider  this  cheerful  slate  of  mind 
in  its  third  relation,  1  cannol  but  look  upon  it 
as  a  constant  habitual  gratitude  to  the  great 
Anlhor  of  nature.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is 
an  implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Provi- 
dence under  all  ils  dispensations.  Il  is  a  kind 
of  acquiescence  In  the  state  wherein  we  are 
placed,  and  a  secret  approbalion  of  the  Divine 
Will  in  his  conduct  towards  man. 

Addison:  Sfietalor,  No,  381. 


how  such  ■  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  ir 
lovely,  but  the  most  commendable,  in  a  virtuous 
person.  In  short,  Ihose  who  represent  religion 
in  so  unamiable  a  light  are  like  the  spies  sent 
by  Moses  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  land  of 
promise,  when  by  their  reports  ihey  discoumged 
the  people  from  entering  upon  it.  Those  who 
show  us  the  joy,  ihe  cheerfulness,  the  good 
humour,  that  naturally  sprincs  up  in  this  happy 
state,  are  like  the  spies  bringing  along  with  Ihem 
Ihe  clusten  of  grapes  ^nd  delicious  fruits  that 
might  invite  their  companions  into  the  pleasant 
country  which  produced  them. 

Addison  :  Sfectalar,  No.  494. 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth. 
The  latter  1  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a 
habit,  of  Ihe  mind.  Addison. 

I  would  not  laugh  bat  to  instruct ;  or,  if  my 
mirth  ceases  to  be  instru<;live,  il  shall  never 
cease  to  be  innocent.  Addison. 

To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at 
hours  of  meat,  sleep,  and  exercise,  is  one  of  the 
best  precepts  of  long  lasting. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Between  levity  and  cheerfulness  there  is  a 
wide  distinction;  and  Ihe  mind  which  is  moat 
open  to  levity  is  frequently  a  stranger  to  cheer- 
fulness. It  has  been  remarked  that  iranspoctt 
of  intemperate  mirth  are  often  no  more  than 
flashes  from  the  dark  cloud  j  and  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  elfutgence  is  the 
succeeding  gloom.  Levity  may  be  the  forced 
production  of  folly  or  vice;  cheerfulness  is  the 
natural  oflspring  of  wisilom  and  virtue  only. 
The  one  is  an  occasional  agitation  ;  the  other  a 
permanent  hahit.  The  one  degrades  the  char- 
acter; the  other  is  perfectly  conni'Uent  with  the 
dignity  of  reason,  and  the  steady  and  manly 
sprit  of  religion.    To  aim  at  a  constant  succes- 
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sion  of  high  and  viviJ  sensaliotw  of  pleasare 
ii  an  idea  of  happiness  perfectly  chimerical. 
Calm  anil  lempemte  enjoyment  is  the  utmost 
Ihat  is  allotted  lo  man.  Beyond  this  we  rtruggle 
in  vain  la  raise  our  state;  and  in  facl  depress 
our  joys  by  endeavouring  (o  heighten  them. 
Instead  of  those  fallacious  hopes  of  perpelnal 
festivity  with  which  the  world  would  allure  us, 
religion  confeR  upon  us  a  cheerful  [rnnquilllTy. 
Instead  of  dazihng  as  wilh  meteors  of  joy 
which  sparkle  and  expire,  it  sheds  around  us  a 
calm  and  steady  light,  more  solid,  more  equal, 
and  mnrc  In-sting.  HUGH  Blaib. 

Give  UE,  O  give  us  the  man  who  sings  at  his 
work  !  Be  his  occupation  what  il  may,  he  is 
equal  to  any  of  those  who  follow  the  same  pur- 
suit in  silent  sullennesi.  He  will  do  more  in 
the  same  lime— he  will  do  il  better— he  will 
persevere  longer.  One  is  scarcely  sensible  of 
fatigue  whilst  he  marches  to  music.  The  very 
stars  are  saiil  to  make  harmony  as  ihey  revolve 
in  llieir  spheres.  Wondrous  is  the  strength  of 
cheerfulness,  allofielher  past  calculation  its 
powers  of  endurance.  Efforts,  lo  be  perma- 
nently useful,  must  be  uniformly  joyous — a 
spirit  all  sunshine — graceful  from  very  gladness 
— beautiful  because  brighl.  Carlvle. 

Be  cheerful,  no  mailer  what  reverie  obstruct 
jraur  pathway,  or  what  plagues  follow  you  in 
your  trail  lo  annoy  you.  Ask  yourself  what  n 
lo  be  gained  l>y  looking  or  feeling  sad  when 
troubles  throng  around  you,  or  how  your  con- 
dition is  to  be  alleviated  by  abandoning  yourself 
to  despondency.  If  you  are  a  young  man, 
nature  designed  you  to  "be  of  good  cheer;" 
and  should  you  find  your  road  lo  fortune,  fame, 
or  respeclaMlily,  or  any  other  boon  to  which 
your  young  heart  aspires,  a  little  Ihomy,  con- 
sider il  all  for  the  best,  and  Ihal  these  impedi- 
ments are  only  thrown  in  your  way  to  induce 
greater  elTarts  and  more  patient  endurance  on 
your  part.  Far  beller  spend  a  whole  life  in 
diligent,  aye,  cheerful  and  unremitting  toil, 
though  you  never  aJlain  ihe  pinnacle  in  your 
ambilious  desires,  than  to  turn  back  at  the  hrst 
appearance  of  misfortune,  and  allow  despair  to 
unnerve  your  energies,  or  sour  your  naturally 
sweet  and  cheerful  disposition.  If  you  are  of 
Ihe  softer,  fairer  portion  of  humanity,  be  cheer- 
ful; though  we  know  full  well  ihat  moslaifec- 
tions  are  sweet  to  you  when  compared  with  dis- 
appointment and  n^lect,  yet  let  hope  banish 
despair  and  ill  forebodings.  Be  cheerful;  do 
not  brood  over  fond  hopes  unrealized,  until  a 
chain,  link  after  link,  is  fastened  on  each 
thought  an<l  wound  around  the  heart.  Nature 
iniended  you  to  be  the  fountain-spring  of  cheer- 
fulness and  social  life,  and  not  the  travelling 
It  of  despair  and  melancholy. 


Sir 


This  gamesome  humour  of  children  should 
rather  he  encouraged,  to  keep  up  their  spinis 
and  improve  Iheir  strength  and  health,  than 
curbed  or  restrained.  Locke. 


There  is  no  Christian  duty  (hat  ts  n< 
seasoned  and  set  (rff  with  cheerishness,— 
in  a  thousand  outward  and  inlermilting 
may  yet  be  done  well,  as  in  this  vale  of 


Quietness  improves  into  cheerfulness  enough 
to  make  me  just  so  good-humoured  as  to  wish 
the  world  well.  PoPR, 

Whalever  we  do,  we  should  keep  the  cheer- 
fulness of  our  spirits,  and  never  lei  ihem  sink 
lielow  an  inclination  at  least  id  be  well  pleased. 
The  way  to  this,  is  lo  keep  our  bodies  in  cjier- 
cise,  our  minds  at  ease.  That  insipid  state 
wherein  neither  are  in  vigour,  is  not  lo  be  ac- 
counted any  part  of  our  portion  of  being.  When 
we  are  in  the  satisfaction  of  some  innocent 
pleasure,  or  pursuit  of  some  'laudable  design, 
we  are  in  the  possession  of  life,  of  human  life- 
Fortune  will  give  us  disap|iointments  enough, 
without  our  addii^  to  the  unhappy  side  of  our 

Sir  R.  SteelR:  SpediUor,  No.  143. 
Cheerfulness  is  always  to  be  supported  if  a 
man  is  out  uf  pain,  but  mirth  lo  a  prudenl  nan 
should  always  be  accidental.  It  should  naturally 
arise  out  of  Ihe  occasion,  and  the  occasion  sel- 
dom laid  out  for  it;  for  those  tempers  who 
want  mirth  to  be  pleased  are  like  the  constilo- 
tions  which  Hag  without  the  use  of  brandy. 
Therefore  I  say,  let  your  precepi  be,  "  Be  easy." 
That  mind  is  dissolute  and  ungnverned  which 
must  be  hurried  out  of  itself  by  loud  laughter 
or  sensual  pleasure,  or  else  be  wholly  inactive. 
Sir  R.  Sterlb. 


Such  a 


»  in  a 


lan,  truly  wise,  creams  oET  naluie. 
sour  and  Ihe  dregs  for  philosophy 
o  lap  up.  Swift. 


CHILDREN. 


of  it.  Though  it  may  seem  extinguished 
lor  a  while  by  the  cares  of  Ihe  world,  the  heats 
of  youth,  or  the  alluremenls  of  vice,  it  gener- 
ally breaks  out  and  discovers  itself  again  as 
soon  as  discretion,  consideration,  age,  ur  mis- 
fortunes have  brought  the  man  10  himself. 
The  fire  may  be  covered  and  overlaid,  but 
cannot  be  entirely  quenched  and  smothered. 
Addison  :  Sftclaiar,  No.  loi. 
When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little 
daughters  when  playing  wilh  their  pujipets,  I 
cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and 
children  will  be  happy  in  the  possession  of  such 
wives  and  mothers.  ASDISON, 


prerogtlive  of  life — Ihat  myslerious  influence 
which  in  spite  uf  ihe  Mubhom  underslanding 
misters  the  min<l,  sending  it  back  to  days  long 
fast,  when  care  wM  but  a  dream,  and  its  mcwt 
seHoDS  business  a  childish  frolic?  But  we  no 
longer  thinli  of  childhood  as  ihe  pa<I.  still  lcs>> 
IS  in  abitraclion  ;  we  see  it  emhodied  hefnre  us, 
in  all  its  mirth,  and  fun.  and  glee,  and  the  grave 
man  becomes  ngain  a  child,  lo  feel  as  a  child, 
and  to  rallow  the  Mtlle  enchanter  throujjh  all  its 
wiles  and  never-ending  labyrinth  of  prank*. 
What  can  be  real  if  that  is  not  which  so  tnkes 
m  out  of  out  present  selves  Ihat  Ihe  weight  of 
jTMis  rails  from  us  as  a  garment ;  that  ihe  fresh- 
ness of  life  seems  to  h^n  anew  ;  and  the  heart 
and  the  fancy,  resuming  their  first  joyous  con- 
(doameis,  lo  launch  again  into  this  moving 
world,  as  on  a  sunny  sea  whose  pliant  waves 
yield  to  the  touch,  sparkling  and  buoyant,  carry 
Ihem  onward  in  iheir  merry  gamh-)!??  Where 
alltheparposcs  of  reality  are  answered,  if  there 
heno]^ilo60phy  in  admitting,  we  see  no  wisdom 
in  dispDting  it.  Alustos. 

If  the  aFfeclion  or  aptness  of  the  children  he 
eitiaordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  Ihe 
hf^iesof  sQccession,  1  should  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  my  mediocrily  and  the  mediocrity  of  the 
1^  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family ;  1 
thonld  have  left  a  son,  who,  jn  all  the  points  in 
which  personal  merit  can  be  viewed,  in  science, 
in  enidition,  in  genius,  in  laste,  in  honour,  in 
generocily,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  senti- 
ment and  every  liberal  accomplishment,  would 
not  have  riiown  himself  inferior  lo  Ihe  Duke  of 
Bedford,  or  lo  any  of  those  whom  he  iraces  in 
Va  line.  His  Grace  very  soon  would  have 
wanted  all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that 
provision  which  liclonged  more  to  mine  than  lo 
me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  defi- 
ciency, and  symmelriied  every  dispropurrion.  Il 
would  not  have  been  for  that  successor  lo  resort 
10  any  stagnant,  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in 
aw,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a 
ulienl,  living  spring  of  generous  and  manly 
■ction.  Every  day  he  lived  he  would  have  re- 
pwrhased  the  bounty  of  ihe  crown,  and  len 
time*  more,  if  ten  limes  more  he  had  received. 
He  was  made  a  public  crealure.  and  hnd  no  en- 
joyment whatever  but  in  the  performance  of 
lame  duty.  At  this  ciigent  moment  the  loss 
of  a  finuJied  man  is  not  easily  supplied, 

Bui  a  Diiposer  whose  power  we  ate  little  able 
tr)  resist,  and  whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not 
il  ill  to  dispole,  has  ordained  it  in  another  man- 
ntr.and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might 
»iggen)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  (rone  over 
me;  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which 
■he  hnrricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am 
anpped  of  all  my  honours,  I  am  torn  up  b/  the 
nx».  and  lie  proatrnle  on  the  earth.   There,  and 

Knrate  there,  I  most  nnfeignedly  recognize  the 
rmt  iratice.  and  in  some  degree  submit  lo  it. 
Bei„whilsi  I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do 
"*  know  that  il  it  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks 
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tif,  and  repented  in  dnst  and  ashes 
But  even  so,  1  do  not  find  him  blnmed  for  rep- 
rehending, and  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
verbal  asperity,  ihose  ill-nalured  neighlxmrs  of 
his  who  visited  his  dunghill  to  rend  morni,  po- 
litical, and  economical  lectures  on  his  misery. 
I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies 
in  the  gaie.  Burkp.: 

tftttr  lo  a  Nobtt  Lor,!  oh   fht  Attx  U 
upon  his  Pension,  1 796. 

Be  ever  pcntle  wiih  the  children  God  has 
given  you;  watch  over  Ihem  constantly;  reprove 
them  earnestly,  but  nol  in  anger.  In  Ihe  for- 
cible language  of  Scripture,  "  Be  not  bitter 
against  Ihem."  "Yes.  they  ate  good  boys,"  I 
once  heard  a  kind  father  say ;  "I  talk  lo  Ihem 
very  much,  but  do  not  like  to  beat  my  children 
—the  world  will  beal  Ihem."  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful Ihnu^l,  though  not  elegantly  expressed. 
Ves  ;  there  is  nol  one  child  in  the  circle  round 
the  table,  healthful  and  happy  as  they  look  now, 
on  whose  head,  if  long  enough  spared,  the  storm 
will  not  beat.  Adversity  may  wither  them,  sick- 
ness may  fade,  a  cold  world  may  frown  on  them, 
hut  amidst  all  let  memory  carry  Ihem  back  to  a 
home  where  the  law  of  kindness  reigned,  where 
the  mother's  reproving  eye  was  moistened  with 
a  teat,  and  the  father  frowned  "  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger."  Elihu  Burritt- 

Good  Christian  people!  here  lies  for  you  an 
ineslimahle  loan ;  lake  all  heed  thereof;  in  all 
carefulness  employ  it:  with  high  recompense, 
or  else  wilh  heavy  penalty,  will  il  one  day  be 
required  back,  CaRLVLe, 

I  love  these  little  people;  and  il  is  not  a  slight 
thing  when  they,  who  are  so  fresh  from  God, 
love  us.  Dickens. 

It  always  grieves  me  to  contemplate  ibe  In- 
itialion  of  children  into  the  ways  of  life  when 
they  are  scarcely  more  ihnn  infants.  Il  checks 
Ibeir  confidence  and  simplicity,  two  of  ihe  best 
qualities  ihat  Heaven  gives  Ihem,  and  demands 
that  they  share  out  sottows  Iwfore  iliey  are  ca- 
pable of  entering  into  our  enjoymenls. 

DICKESS. 

A  child  is  a  man  in  a  small  letter,  yet  the  best 
copy  of  Adam ;  and  he  is  happy  whose  small 
practice  in  the  world  can  only  write  his  charac- 
ter. He  i^^  Nature's  ftesh  pictute  newly  drawn 
in  oil.  which  time  and  much  handling  dims  and 
defaces,  llissoul  is  yet  a -white  paper,  unsc  rib- 
bled  with  observations  of  the  world,  wherewith 
at  length  it  becomes  a  hlnrred  note-book.  He 
is  purely  hap|>y,  because  he  knows  no  evil,  nor 
halh  made  means  by  sin  to  be  acquainted  wiih 
misery.  He  arrives  nol  al  the  mischief  of  being 
wise,  nor  endures  evils  to  come  by  foreseeing 
ihem.  He  kis-^es  and  loves  all,  and  when  Ihe 
smart  of  the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on  his  beater. 
Nature  and  h)s  parents  alike  dandle  him,  and 
entice  him  on  with  a  bit  of  sugar  lo  a,  drtiigbt 
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of  wormvrnod.  He  pUys  yet  like  a  young  pren- 
tice Ihe  lirsi  day,  and  is  not  Come  lo  his  task  of 
melancholy.  All  [he  Ungunge  he  ipeakt  yet  19 
lean,  and  Ihey  serve  litin  well  enough  to  express 
his  necessity.  His  hardest  labour  is  his  tongue, 
OS  if  he  were  lulh  to  use  so  deceilful  an  or|^n ; 
and  he  il  best  company  with  it  when  he  can  but 
prattle.     We  lau^h  ai  hi^  fnolish  spurts,  bui  his 

Elme  is  onr  eameil ;  and  hU  drums,  rattles,  and 
aliby-horses,  hat  (he  emlilems  and  mockinfp 
of  men's  business.  His  father  halh  writ  him  as 
his  own  liitle  sioiy,  wherein  he  rea<1s  those  days 
of  his  life  which  he  canniit  remember,  and 
si)>hs  to  see  what  innocence  he  ha<!  nultived. 
He  it  iheChristian's  example,  and  iheold  man's 
relapte;  the  one  imitales  his  pureneis,  and  ibe 
other  falls  into  his  simplicity.  Could  he  put  off 
his  body  with  his  little  cost,  he  had  %dx  eiemiiy 
Wilhduc  a  burden,  and  exchanfied  but  one  heaven 
for  another.  BisMup  Earlk. 

Hang  me  all  the  thieves  in  Gibbet  5:ireet  to- 
morrow, and  the  place  will  be  crammed  with 
fresh  tenants  in  a  week;  but  catch  me  up  the 
young  thieves  from  Ihe  gutter  and  the  door, 
steps;  Uke  Jonathan  Wild  from  the  breast; 
send  Mrs.  Sbeppnrd  10  Bridewell,  but  lake  hale 
young  Jack  nut  of  her  arms;  teach  and  wash 
me  this  young  unkem|it  vicious  colt,  nnd  he  will 
run  for  Ihe  Virtue  Stakes  yet;  take  the  young 
child,  Ihe  little  lamb,  before  the  great  Jnck 
Shep|>ard  ruddles  him  and  folds  him  for  his 
own  black  flock  in  Hades;  give  him  some 
soap,  insiead  of  whipping  him  for  stealing  a 
cake  nf  brown  Windsor;  le.ich  him  the  Gospel, 
insiead  of  sendinj;  him  l»  the  treadmill  for 
haunling  chapels  and  purloining  prayer-books 
out  of  pevr» ;  put  him  in  ihe  way  of  filling  shop- 
tills,  inrjead  of  (lansporling  him  when  he  crawls 
on  his  hands  and  knees  lu  empty  them  ;  lei  bim 
know  that  he  has  a  body  fil  and  made  for  some- 
thing lieller  than  to  1>e  kicked,  bruised,  chained, 
pinched  with  hunger,  clad  in  rags  or  prison 
gray,  or  mangled  with  gaoler's  cat;  let  him 
know  thai  he  has  a  soul  to  be  saved.  In  God's 
name,  lake  care  or  the  children,  somebody ; 
and  there  uill  soon  be  an  oldest  inhabitant  in 
Gililiel  Street,  and  never  a  nevr  one  lo  succeed 
him  <  HaUiiheU  Wordt. 

Suppose,  again,  ihat  a  teacher  is  gentle-spirited 
and  of  a  loving  disposition ;  Ihe  first  soon  dwin- 
dles into  a  feeble  non- resistance  of  injuries,  and 
the  lasi  hungers  and  thirsts  often  until  it  perishes 
of  inanition.  I  know  it  is  a  shocking  thing  10 
say.  but  Ihe  children  are  mostly  selfish  :  so  long 
as  you  are  administering  lo  their  nmusemeni  or 
comfort,  they  will  love  you,  but  ihe  moment  it 
becomes  necessary  to  thwart  a  whim  or  control 
a  passion,  you  are  altogether  baleful ;  and  ihey 
hate  you  for  the  lime  being,  very  cordially.  I 
have  lieen  loved  and  baled  myself  a  doien  limes 
a  week ;  and  I  know  a  lillle  damsel  now  who, 
when  her  temper  is  crossed,  tells  her  governess 
that  she  hates  her  pel  cat,  and  is  not  above 
giving  tbc  innocent  pussy  a  sly  blow  or  kick  as 
iHtuiy  for  its  much-enduring  mistress. 

HftttthM  fVardt. 


Tell  me  not  of  ihe  trim,  precisely -arrangerf 
homes  where  Ihere  are  no  children  j  "  where," 
as  Ibe  good  Germans  have  it,  "the  tly-lraps 
always  hang  straight  on  the  wall ;"  tell  me  noi 
of  the  never-disturbed  nights  and  days,  of  the 
tranquil,  nnanxious  hearts,  where  children  are 
not !  t  care  not  for  these  things.  God  sends 
children  for  another  purpose  than  merely  lo  keep 
up  the  race  1-^0  enlarge  our  hearts,  to  make  us 
uniellish,  and  full  of  kindly  sympathies  and  aflec- 
lions ;  to  give  onr  snuls  higher  aims,  and  10  call 
oul  all  our  faculties  10  exiended  enterprise  and 
exertion ;  10  bring  round  our  fireside  bright  face 
and  happy  smiles,  and  loving,  lender  hearts 
My  soul  blesses  the  Great  Father  every  day,  Ihal 
be  has  gladdened  the  earth  with  little  children. 
Marv  Howitt. 

All  minds,  even  the  dullest,  remember  the 
days  of  their  childhood ;  hut  all  cannot  bring 
back  the  indescribable  brightness  of  Ihat  blessed 
season.  They  who  would  know  whil  they 
once  were,  must  not  merely  recollect,  bul  Ihey 
must  imagine,  the  hills  and  valleys — if  any  sucti 
there  were — in  which  their  childhood  played  ; 
the  torrents,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes,  the  heather, 
the  rocks,  ihe  heaven's  imperial  dome,  ihe  raven 
floating  only  a  little  lower  than  Ihe  eagle  in  the 
sky.  To  imagine  whni  he  then  heard  and  san, 
he  must  imagine  his  own  nature.  He  must 
collect  from  mnny  vanished  hours  ihe  power  of 
his  untamed  heart ;  and  he  must,  perhaps,  Imns- 
fuse  also  something  ol  his  maturer  mind  inio 
those  dreams  of  his  former  being,  thus  linking 
the  past  with  the  present  by  a  continuous  chain, 
which,  though  often  invisible,  is  never  broken. 
So  il  is  loo  with  the  calmer  affections  that  have 
grown  wiihln  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  We  do  no! 
merely  remember,  we  imagine,  our  father's 
house,  the  fireside,  all  his  features,  then  most 
living,  now  dead  and  buried,  Ihe  vety  manner 
of  his  smile,  every  tone  of  bis  voice.  We  mujt 
combine,  with  all  ihe  pas.siona1e  and  plastic 
power  of  imagination,  the  spirit  of  a  thousand 
nappy  hours  into  one  moment ;  and  we  mast 
invest  with  all  thai  we  ever  felt  to  be  venerable, 
such  an  image  as  alone  can  fill  our  filial  hearts. 
Il  is  ihus  thai  imagination,  which  flral  aided  the 
growth  of  all  our  holiest  and  happiest  affections, 
can  preserve  them  lo  us  unimpaired — 
"  For  ihc  can  brlrqr  ui  back  ihc  deail 
Even  in  the  lovellat  lookt  they  wnn," 

Washington  Irving, 

Young  people  who  have  been  habitually 
gmtiAed  in  all  iheir  desires  will  not  only  more 
indulge  in  capricious  desires,  but  will  infallibly 
take  it  more  amiss  when  ihe  feelings  or  happiness 
of  othera  reouire  that  ihey  should  be  ihwaried, 
than  those  who  have  been  ptaclically  trained  lo 
the  habil  of  subduing  atid  restraining  them,  and 
consequently  will,  in  general,  sacrifice  the  hap- 
piness of  others  to  their  own  selfish  indulgence. 
To  what  else  is  the  selfishness  of  princes  and 
other  great  people  to  he  attributed  ?  It  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  cnltivaling  principles  of  gene- 
rosity and  beneficence  b/  m  '     -  -•  > 
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Dning.  Nuthing  bnl  ihe  prnclical  hnhit  of 
coming  our  own  selfishness,  and  or  rnmiliarly 
inntering  privaiions  and  dincomforl  »n  ac- 
couiil  of  olhen,  will  ever  enable  us  lo  do  it 
when  refiuired.  And  ihererore  I  am  firmly 
pemiaried  that  indulgence  infallibly  produces 
lelGshneKS  and  hanlness  of  heart,  and  that 
nothing  but  a  pretty  severe  di'iclpline  and  cun- 
tral  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  magninimoiu 
character.  Lord  Jefmiev. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubled  whether  Ibe  pleasure 
of  seeing  children  ripened  into  strength  lie  not 
overbalanced  liy  ihe  pain  nf  seeing  some  fall  in 
the  blossom,  and  oiben  blasted  in  their  growth ; 
some  shaken  down  byslorms.some  tainted  with 
cankers,  and  some  shrivelled  in  Ihe  shade;  and 
whether  be  that  extends  his  care  beyond  him- 
self does  not  multiiily  his  anxieiies  more  Ihan 
his  pleasures,  and  weat^  himself  lo  no  purpose. 
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creatures  which  bear  them  ;  hut  the  prelti 
kind  of  a  thing  is,  the  more  de'^irahle  it  is  tn.1i 
it  should  be  pretty  of  its  kinil.  One  daisy  diflers 
Dot  much  from  anolher  in  glory;  but  a  violet 
should  look  and  unell  the  daintiest. 

C.  Lamb. 
It  requires  a  critical  nicely  10  Und  out  the 
genius  or  the  propensions  of  a  child. 

L' Estrange. 

Children  should  always  be  heard,  and  fairly 
and  kindly  answered,  when  ihcy  ask  afle*  any- 
thing they  would  know,  and  desire  to  be  iii' 
formed  about.  Curiosity  should  l>e  as  carefully 
cherished  in  children  as  other  appeiiles  sup- 
pressed. LOCKR. 

Children  are  (ravellen  newly  arrived  in  a 
stiar^e  country ;  we  should  therefore  make 
conscience  not  to  mislead  them.  Locke. 

He  that  is  about  children  should  study  the ir 
nature  and  aptitudes :  whal  turns  they  ea.'-ily 
lake,  and  what  lieconies  them ;  whal  iheir 
native  stock  is,  and  whal  it  is  lit  for. 

LocKK. 

If  a  child,  when  questioned  for  anylhins,  di- 
rectly confess,  you  must  conimend  his  ingeiiuiiy, 
and  pardon  the  fault,  he  it  whal  it  will. 

Locke. 

To  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  falsehood, 
and  canning,  which  has  always  a  t>road  mixture 
of  faliehood, — this  is  the  fittest  preparalion  of  a 
child  for  witiiiim.  Locke. 

When  one  is  sure  it  will  not  corrupt  or  elTemt- 
nale  children's  minds,  and  make  ihcm  fund  of 
trifles,  I  think  all  things  should  be  conliiverl  to 
their  satisfaction.  Locke. 

I  am  sure  children  would  be  freer  from  dis- 
eases if  ihry  were  not  crammed  so  much  ns  they 
are  by  fond  molhcn,  and  were  kept  wholly  from 
flesh  the  fim  three  years.  LucKE. 


Silly  people  commend  tame,  unacllve  chil- 
dren, liecause  they  make  no  noise,  nor  give 
them  ony  itouble.  Locke. 

I  would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for 
their  faults,  becau-te  I  would  not  have  Ihera 
think  bodily  pain  the  greatest  punishment. 

If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much 
in  children  ;  if  their  spirits  be  abused  and  broken 
too  much  by  loo  strict  en  hand  over  Ihem;  Ihey 
lose  all  Iheir  vivacity  and  induilry-      Locke. 

Children,  even  when  they  endeavour  their 
utmost,  cannot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling. 

If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a  recreation, 
they  must  be  let  loose  lo  the  childish  play  Ihey 
fancy,  which  they  should  be  weaned  from  I^ 


le  surfeit  of  it. 


The  main  thing  to  be  considered  in  every 
action  of  a  child  is  how  it  will  become  him 
when  he  is  bigger,  and  whither  it  will  lead  him 
when  he  is  grown  up.  Locke. 


To  seacon  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the 
love  of  virtue  and  true  lalwur,  ere  any  fl.nlering 
seducement  or  vain  principle  seiie  them  wander- 
ing, some  easy  and  ilelightful  l>00k  of  educalton 
should  be  read  [o  them,  Milton. 

A  child's  eyes!  those  clear  wells  of  undetiled 
thought ;  what  on  earth  can  be  more  l>eautiful  I 
Pull  of  hope,  love,  ami  curio-ily,  they  meet  your 
own.  In  prayer,  how  earnest ;  in  joy,  how 
sparkling;  in  sympathy,  how  tender!  The  man 
who  never  tried  the  companionship  of  a  little 
chilli  has  carelessly  passed  by  one  of  the  great 

without  plucking  it  or  knowing  its  value.  A 
child  cannot  understand  you,  you  think:  speak 
lo  it  of  the  holy  ihlngs  of  your  religion,  of  your 
grief  for  the  less  uf  a  friend,  of  your  love  for 
some  one  you  fear  will  not  love  in  return :  jl 
will  Inke,  it  is  true,  no  measure  or  soundings  of 
your  thou)>ht;  it  will  not  judge  how  much  you 
should  believe ;  whether  your  ^rief  is  rational 
in  proponi'in  to  your  loss;  whether  you  are 
worthy  or  lit  to  allracl  the  love  which  you  seek ; 
but  its  whole  soul  will  incline  10  yours,  and  in- 
graft ilself,  as  it  were,  on  ihe  feeling  which  is 
your  feeling  for  Ihe  hour. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
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the  Deiiy  more  clearly  in  the  pleasures 
of  very  young  children  than  in  anything  in  the 
world.  PALEY. 

Amongst  the  causes  aisigned  for  Ihe  continu- 
ance and  diflusion  of  the  same  moral  sentiments 
amongst  mankind,  may  be  mentioned  imilatieH, 
The  eflicacy  of  this  principle  is  more  olnervable 
In  children;  indeed,  if  there  be  anything  in 
Ihem  which  deserves  the  name  of  an  instinct,  \\ 
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is  iheir  proptnsity  lo  imilatien.  Now,  Ihere  is 
nothing  which  children  imitate  or  apply  more 
readily  than  ex|iressinns  of  affection  and  aver- 
sion, of  npprohat  ion,  hatred,  rescnlment.  and  lh« 
like  I  and  when  these  pnssinnii  and  expressions 
are  once  connected,  which  ihey  soon  will  be  hy 
the  same  association  which  unites  words  with 
their  ideas,  the  passion  will  follow  the  expres- 
sion, and  attach  upon  the  olijecl  to  wlitch  the 
child  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the  epithet. 
Palev. 

Do  not  command  children  under  six  yenrs  of 
af^  lo  keep  anylhing  secret,  not  even  ihe  pleas- 
ure ynu  may  be  preparing  as  a  surprise  for  a  dear 
friend.  Tlie  cloudlesi  heaven  of  youthful  open- 
heanedness  should  not  be  overcast,  not  even  by 
the  rosy  dawn  of  shyness, — otherwise  children 
will  soon  learn  lo  conceal  their  awn  secrets  as 
well  as  youts.  Richter. 

They  who  [iroviile  much  wealth  for  their 
children,  but  neglect  to  improve  ihem  in  virtue, 
do  like  those  who  feed  iheir  hordes  high,  but 
never  train  them  lo  the  manage.     Sockates. 

Some  who  have  been  corrupt  in  their  moraU 
have  yel  been  intinilely  solicitous  to  have  their 
children  piously  brought  up.  SOUTH. 

A  house  is  never  perfeclly  furnished  for  en- 
joyment unless  there  is  a  child  in  it  rising  three 
years  old,  and  a  kitten  rising  three  weeks. 

SOITTHEV. 

Call  not  that  man  wretched  who,  whatever 

ills  he  suflers,  has  a  child  to  love. 

SoiriMEV. 

These  slight  intimations  will  give  yoti  lo  un- 
(ier^land  ihat  there  are  mimlierless  little  crimes 
whidi  children  lake  no  notice  of  while  they  are 
doing,  which,  upon  reflection,  when  they  shall 
themselves  become  falbent.  Ihey  will  look  upon 
with  the  utmost  sorrow  anil  contrition,  that  they 
did  not  regard  Wfore  those  whom  Ihey  offended 
were  to  be  no  more  seen.  How  many  thou- 
sand things  do  I  remember  which  would  have 
highly  plensed  mf  father,  and  I  omitted  for  no 
other  reason  but  thai  I  thought  what  he  pro- 
posed the  eHecl  of  humour  and  old  age,  which 
I  am  now  convinced  had  reason  and  good  sense 
in  it  1  I  cannot  miw  go  jnlo  the  parlour  lo  him 
and  make  his  henrt  glad  with  an  account  of  a 
mailer  which  was  of  no  consequence,  but  thai  I 
told  it  and  acted  in  it.  The  good  man  and 
woman  are  long  since  in  Iheir  graves,  who  used 
lo  sit  and  plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children, 
while,  perhaps,  we  were  sometimes  laughing  at 
ihe  old  folks  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
Sm  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  263. 

Fidelia,  on  her  part,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  as 
accomplished  as  she  is.  u-ith  all  her  beauty,  wit, 
air,  and  mien,  employs  her  whole  time  in  care 
and  attendance  upon  her  faiher.  How  have  I 
been  charmed  10  see  one  of  the  most  beauteous 
women  the  age  has  produced,  on  her  knees, 
helping  on  an  old  man's  slipper!  Her  Ulial 
regard  lo  him  is  whai  she  makes  her  diversion, 
her  business,  and  her  glory. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sf^cialar,  No.  449. 


There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  mar- 
riage, which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share;  I 
mean  ihe  having  a  mullilude  of  children.  These 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  blessings. 
When  I  see  my  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice 
in  the  additions  which  I  have  made  to  my 
species,  to  my  counliy,  and  to  my  religion,  in 
having  produced  such  a  number  of  reasonable 
creatures,  citizens,  and  Christians.  1  am  pleased 
to  see  myself  thus  perpetuated. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sffdator,  No.  500, 

All  those  instances  of  charily  which  usually 
endear  each  other,  sweetness  of  conversation, 
affability,  frequent  admonition,  all  signification 
of  love,  tenderness,  caie,  and  watchfulness, 
must  be  expressed  towards  children. 

JSKBttV  TaVLOR. 

Nothing  seems  lo  weigh  down  iheir  buoyant 
spirits  longi  misfortune  may  fall  to  their  lot, 
but  the  shadows  it  casts  upon  their  life-path  are 
Heeling  as  the  clouds  that  come  and  go  in  an 
April  sky.  Their  future  may,  perchance,  appear 
dark  10  others,  but  10  their  fearless  gaze  it 
loums  up  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  the  walli  of 
a  fairy  palace.  There  is  no  tear  which  a 
mother's  genlle  hand  cannot  wipe  away,  no 
wound  (hat  a  mother's  kiss  cannot  heal,  no 
anguish  which  the  sweet  murmuring  of  her  soft, 
low  voice  cannot  soothe.  The  warm,  generous 
impulses  of  their  nature  have  nol  been  fettered 
anil  cram|ied  by  the  cold  formalities  of  the 
world;  Ihey  have  not  yei  learned  to  veil  a  hol- 
low heart  with  false  smiles,  or  hide  the  basest 
purposes  beneath  honeyed  words.  Neither  are 
they  constanlly  on  the  alert  lo  search  out  our 
TduIis  and  foibles  with  Ai^us  eye  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  exercise  thai  blessed  charily  which 
"  thinketh  no  evil,"  Tkcher. 

By  frequent  conversing  with  him,  and  scatter- 
ing short  apothegms,  and  litlle  pleasant  stories, 
and  making  useful  applications  of  Ihem,  his  Son 
was  in  his  Infancy  taught  to  abhor  vanity  and 
vice  as  monsters.  Ieaak  Walton: 

Lift  of  SandtTVM. 

In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children,  the 
first  thing  lo  be  done  is  lo  conquir  thiir  will. 
To  inform  the  understanding  is  a  work  of 
lime,  and  musi,  with  children,  proceed  by  slow 
degrees  ns  ihey  are  able  lo  bear  it;  but  ihe  sub- 
jeding  ihe  will  must  be  done  at  once,  aWM/ 
sooner  lit  bitter ;  for,  by  neglecting  timely  cor- 
reclion.  thev  wilt  contract  a  slulibomnesa  and 
obstin.tcy  which  are  hardly  ever  conquered,  and 
not  without  using  such  severily  as  would  be  as 
painful  to  me  as  the  child.  In  the  esteem  of 
the  world  they  pass  iar  kind  and  indulgent, 
whom  I  call  crutt,  parents,  who  permit  their 
children  lo  get  habits  which  Ihey  know  must 
afterwards  be  broken.  When  the  will  of  a  child 
is  subdued,  and  ii  is  brought  to  revere  and  stand 
in  awe  of  its  |>arenls,  then  a  great  many  childish 
follies  and  inadvertencies  may  be  jiassed  hy. 
Rome  should  be  overlooked,  and  others  mildly 
repruved  ;  but  no  wijf'u/ transgression  oughl  lo 
be  forgiven  without  such  chastisement,  less  or 
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more,  as  Ihe  nature  and  circumslances  of  Ihe 
ofience  may  require.  I  insist  upon  conijuering 
the  will  of  children  betimes,  because  this  is  ihe 
only  itrong  and  rational  foundation  of  a  religious 
education,  without  which  both  precept  and  ex- 
ample will  be  ineffectual,  llut  when  this  is 
thoroughly  done,  then  a  child  b  capable  of 
being  governed  by  the  reason  and  piety  of  its 
parents  till  its  own  understanding  comes  to 
matuHly,  and  Ihe  principles  of  religion  have 
taken  root  in  the  mind.        Mrs.  S.  Weslev. 

In  books  designed  for  children  there  are  two 
extremes  that  should  be  avoided.  The  one, 
that  reference  10  religious  principles  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  too  trilling  and  undignified, 
arising  from  a  well-intentioned  leal,  causing  a 
foT^etfulness  of  the  maxim  whose  notorious 
truth  has  made  it  proverbial,  "  Too  much  famil- 
iarity breeds  coDtempl."  And  the  other  is  the 
contrary,  and  slitl  more  prevailing,  extreme, 
arising  from  a  desire  to  preserve  adue  reverence 
for  religion,  al  the  expense  of  its  useful  applica- 
tion in  conduct.  But  a  line  may  be  drawn 
which  will  keep  clear  of  both  extremes.  We 
should  not  exclude  the  association  of  things 
sacred  with  whatever  are  to  surselvts  trifling 
matters  (for  these  little  things  are  great  to  chil- 
dren), but  with  whatever  is  viewed  by  tktm  as 
trifling.  Everything  is  great  or  small  in  refer- 
!   to  the   parties  concerned.    Tbe  private 
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insignificant  to  the  world  at  large,  but  ihey  are 
of  great  importance  to  himself;  and  nil  worldly 
tSain  mu'it  be  small  in  the  sight  of  the  Most 
High  \  but  irreverent  familiarity  is  engendered 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  then,  and  then  only, 
when  tilings  sacred  are  associated  with  such  as 
are,  lo  faim,  insignificant  things. 

Whately  ! 
Anttot.  on  Bacen'i  Eaay,  Of  Sludia. 
The  influence  exercised  by  such  works  is 
orerlooked  hy  iho^  who  suppose  that  a  child's 
character.  looral  and  inlelleclual.  is  formed  liy 
those  books  only  which  are  put  into  his  hands 
with  thai  dfsiga.  As  hardly  anything  can  acci- 
dentally touch  the  soft  clay  without  stamping  its 
mark  on  it,  so  hardly  any  reading  can  interest 
a  child  without  contributing  in  some  degree, 
though  the  book  itself  be  afterwards  totally  for- 
gotten, 10  form  the  character;  and  the  parents, 
therefore,  who.  merely  requiring  from  him  a 
certain  course  of  timiy,  pay  little  or  no  attention 
lo  story-books,  are  educating  him  they  know  not 

how.  Whately  ; 

Annct.  on  Baten'i  Essay,  Of  Stttdiis. 


CHRIST. 

But  Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  an 
idvantage  as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  10 
calumny  and  defamation,  provided  that  we  give 
DO  just  occasion  for  iheni.  We  might  produce 
an  example  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  One,  ill 
whom  it  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  and  One 


whose  Silence,  as  well  as  his  person,  was  alto- 
gether divini.  When  one  consiilers  this  subject 
only  in  ils  sublimity,  this  great  instance  could 
not  but  occur  to  me;  and  since  I  only  make  use 
of  it  to  show  the  highest  example  of  it,  I  hope 
I  <lo  nut  offend  in  it.  To  forbear  replying  to  an 
unjust  reproach,  and  overlook  it  with  a  generous, 

one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of  a  great  mind; 
and  I  must  confess,  when  I  reflect  upon  Ihe 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  an- 
tiquity, I  do  not  so  much  admire  them  that  they 
deserved  the  praise  of  the  whole  age  they  lived 
in,  as    because    they  contemned   the  envy  and 

Addison:  Tatitr,  tio.  133. 

What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  6nn  trust 
and  lelinnce  on  tbe  mercies  of  our  Maker  than 
the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer  for  us?  What 
can  make  us  love  and  esteem  even  the  most  in- 
considerable of  mankind,  more  than  the  thought 
that  Christ  died  for  him  1  Or  what  dispose  us 
to  set  a  stricter  guard  upon  the  purity  of  our  own 
hearts,  than  our  being  membent  of  Chrial,  and 
a  part  of  the  society  of  which  that  immaculate 
person  is  the  head  ?  But  these  are  only  a  speci- 
men of  [hose  admirable  enforcements  of  moral- 
ity which  the  a|>osile  has  drawn  from  the  histoiy 
of  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Addison  :  Sftctatsr,  No.  1S6. 

Being  convinced  upon  nil  accounts  that  they 
had  Ihe  same  reason  to  believe  the  histoiy  of  our 
Saviour  as  that  of  any  other  person  lo  which 
they  themselves  were  not  actually  eye-wilnesses, 
Ihey  were  bound,  hy  all  the  rules  of  historical 
faith  and  of  right  reason,  lo  give  credit  10  this 
history.  AuuisoN. 

When  these  learned  men  saw  sickness  and 
freniy  cured,  Ihe  dead  raised,  the  oracles  put  to 
silence,  the  demons  and  evil  spirits  forced  to 
confess  themselves  no  gods,  by  persons  who  only 
made  use  of  prayers  and  adjurations  in  the  name 
of  iheir  crucified  Saviour,  how  could  they  doubt 
o(  Iheir  Saviour's  power  on  the  like  occasion*  ? 
Addison  -.  On  ikt  Christian  Religion. 

However  consonant  lo  reason  his  precepts 
appeared,  nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  God  and  Saviour  but 
their  being  (irmly  persuaded  of  tbe  miracles  he 
wrought.  Addison. 

Who  would  noi  believe  that  our  Saviour- 
healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead  when  il  was. 
published  by  those  who  themselves  often  did  the- 
same  miracles?  Addison. 

Let  a  man's  innocence  he  what  it  will,  let  his. 
virtues  rise  lo  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection, 
there  will  still  be  in  him  so  many  secret  sins,  so 
many  human  frailties,  so  many  oiTences  of  ig- 
norance, passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  un- 
guarded words  and  thoughts  Ihal  without  the 
advantage  of  such  an  expiation  and  alonemeni. 
as  Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  !•*  impossi-. 
ble  he  should  be  saved.  Addisoh. 


:,GoogIc 


We  soirelinies  wish  that  it  had  been  our  lot 
to  live  and  converge  with  OiHsl,  to  hear  his 
divine  discoonws,  and  to  observe  his  spotless 
behaviour  ;  and  we  please  ourselves  with  Ihink- 
how  rendy  a  reception  we  should  have  given 


d  his  doclnne. 


Attekbuky. 


The  rcsurreclion  is  so  convincingly  aliened 
by  such  pei«iii9,  wilh  such  circumstances,  that 
Ihey  who  consider  and  weigh  the  leslimony,  al 

entertain  any  more  ilouM  of  Ibe  re^turieclion 
than  the  cruciliiioD  of  Jesus.       Atterburv. 

Our  Saviour  would  love  at  no  less  rale  than 
death ;  and  from  the  supereminent  heiglil  of 
glory,  Blooped  and  debased  himself  tu  ihc  suf- 
lemncc  of  Ihc  eitrcmestof  indignities,  and  sunk 
him<seir  lo  Ihe  bottom  of  nlijectednc!;*.  to  exalt 
our  condition  to  the  contrary  citreme. 

He  (hat  condescended  so  far,  and  stooped  so 
law,  to  invite  and  bring  us  to  heaven,  will  not 
refuse  us  a  gracious  reception  there. 

You  have  the  representatives  of  that  religion 
which  says  that  thtir  God  is  love,  thai  the  very 
vital  spirit  of  their  institution  is  charity, — n  re- 
ligion which  su  much  hales  oppression,  that, 
when  the  God  whom  we  adore  appeared  in  hu- 
man form,  he  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of  gieat- 
ness  and  maje^ty,  but  in  sympathy  with  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  and  thereby  made  it  a  6im 
and  ruling  principle  that  their  welfare  was  the 
object  of  all  government,  since  Ihc  Perwjn  who 
was  the  Ma.<itet  of  Nature  chose  to  appear  him- 
self in  a  subordinate  situation. 

BltKKE: 
Impcackmml  of  Warrm  Haslingt. 

He  prophesied  ot  the  success  of  his  gospel  i 
which  after  his  denlh  immediately  took  root,  auii 
spread  itself  everywhere,  maugie  all  opposition 
or  persecution.  Burnet. 

He  walked  in  Judea  eighteen  hundred  yenn 
ago  :  his  sphere  melody,  flowing  in  wild  native 
tones,  took  cninive  the  mvished  souls  of  men, 
and  being  of  a  truth  sphere  melody,  still  flows 
and  sounds,  though  now  with  thousand -fold  ac- 
companiments and  rich  symphonies,  through  all 
our  hearts,  and  modulates  and  divinely  le.ids 
them.  Carlvle. 

In  like  manner  did  the  King  eternal,  im- 
mortal, and  invisible,  surrounded  as  he  is  with 
the  splendours  of  a  vide  and  everlasting  mon- 
archy, turn  him  to  our  humble  habitation  ;  and 
the  fovl~le|is  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  have 
been  on  the  narrow  spot  of  ground  we  occupy; 
and  small  though  our  mansion  be  amid  the  orlis 
and  the  systems  of  immensity,  hither  hath  the 
King  of  glory  beni  his  mysterious  way,  and 
entered  the  lalwrnacle  of  men,  and  in  llie  dis- 
guise of  a  servant  did  he  sojourn  for  years  un- 
der the  niof  which  canopies  our  obscure  and 
solitary  world.  Dr.  T.  CHAt-MF.FS: 

Discnursrs  an  Mod.  MirBn.,  Disc.  IV. 


Tacitus  bas  actually  attested  the  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ;  (he  reality  of  such  a  persoiuge; 
his  public  execution  under  the  administration  of 
Pontius  Pilate;  the  temporary  check  which  thi( 
gave  to  the  progress  cf  his  religion  ;  its  revival 
a  short  time  after  his  death ;  its  progress  over 
the  laud  of  Indea,  and  to  Rome  itself,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  empire ; — all  Ibis  we  have  in  a 
Koman  historian.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers: 

Evid.  of  C/liis.,  chap.  t. 

for  my  own  part,  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
ever  deeply  devoted  lo  the  triiihs  of  Christianity ; 
and  my  tirm  belief  in  the  Holy  Gospel  ii  by  no 
means  owing  lo  the  prejudices  of  eilucation 
(ihough  I  was  letigiousty  educated  by  the  best 
of  parents),  but  has  arisen  from  Ihe  fullest  and 
most  continued  reflections  of  niy  riper  years 
and  undemanding.  It  forms  at  this  moment 
the  great  consolation  of  a  life  which  as  a  shadow 
panes  away;  and  without  it  1  should  consider 
my  long  course  of  health  and  prosperity  (too 
long,  perhaps,  and  too  uninterrupted  lo  be  good 
for  any  man)  only  as  the  dust  which  the  wind 
scatters,  and  rather  as  a  snare  than  as  a  blessing. 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine: 
Speed  in  Ihe  ProstcuHon  of  I'aine  as  au- 
lAor  of  Thi  Age  of  /leaion.  1794, 

In  the  mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation,  wbo 
was  God  as  well  as  men,  in  Ihe  humiliation  of 
his  life,  and  in  his  death  upon  the  cross,  we  be- 
hold the  most  stupendous  instance  of  compas- 
sion 1  while  at  the  same  moment  Ihe  law  of  God 
received  more  honour  than  it  could  have  done  by 
the  obedience  and  death  of  any,  or  of  all,  his 
creatures.  In  this  di''|<ensation  of  his  grace  he 
has  reached  so  far  beyond  our  highest  hopes 
that,  if  we  love  him,  we  may  lie  assured  that  he 
will  with  il  freely  give  us  all  things.  Access  to 
Cod  is  now  opened  at  all  times,  and  from  all 
places;  and  to  such  as  sincerely  ask  it  he  has 
promised  his  Spirit  to  teach  Ihem  to  pmy,  and 
to  help  their  infirmities.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ 
ha<  tendered  it  ju'-t  for  him  to  forgive  sin ;  and 
whenever  we  are  led  to  repenl  of  and  to  forsake 
it.  even  the  righteousness  of  Gi>d  is  declared  in 
the  pardon  of  it.  Robert  Hall: 

ExeelliHcy  of  the  CkrisliaH  Disfetuatian. 

That  he  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ  is 
the  afiirmation  whereon  hi«  despair  is  founded ; 
and  one  way  of  removing  this  di<mal  apprehen- 
sion is,  to  convince  him  that  Christ's  death  (if 
he  perform  the  condition  required)  shall  cer- 
tainly belong  to  him. 

Hammond:  Fundamentals. 

All  the  decrees  whereof  Scripture  Ireateth  are 
condilionate,  receii  ing  Christ  as  ihe  gospel  ofiers 
him,  as  Lord  and  Saviour;  Ihe  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  lieing  the  condition  of  Scripture 
election,  and  the  rejecting,  or  not  receiving  him 
thus,  the  condition  of  the  Scripture  teprobation, 
Hammond. 

The  end  of  his  descent  was  lo  gather  a  church 
of  holy  Christian  livers  over  the  whole  world. 
Hammond. 


If  he  sets  induslriouily  anil  sincerely  to  per- 
form ihe  command''  of  Chrisi,  he  can  have  no 
ground  of  doubling  but  it  shall  prove  succe«'>ful 
lo  him.  Hammond. 

By  ascending,  after  ihat  the  sharpness  of  death 
was  overcome,  he  took  the  verj  local  possession 
of  gloiy,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all  (hat  are  his, 
even  as  himself  before  had  witnessed,  I  fro  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  HooKeH. 

In  the  beautiful  character  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
there  was  not  a  more  striking  feature  than  a 
certain  sensibility  which  disposed  him  to  take 
part  in  every  one's  affliction  to  which  he  was  a 
witness,  and  to  be  ready  to  afford  it  a  miracu- 
lous relief.  He  was  apt  to  be  particularly 
touched  by  instances  of  domestic  distress,  in 
which  the  snfiWring  arises  from  those  feelings  of 
friendship  growing  out  of  natural  aflecliun  and 
habitual  enilearment,  which  constitute  the  per- 
fection of  man  as  a  social  creature,  and  distin- 
guish the  society  of  the  human  kind  from  the 
instillClive  herdings  of  the  lower  animals. 

Bishop  MuksLEV. 

What  man  indeed  that  still  retains,  I  will  not 
»y  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  but  the  modesty  of 
a  man  of  senie,  mn^  not  feel  that  there  is  a 
literally  infinite  interval  between  himself  and 
That  Majestic  One,  Who,  in  the  words  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  being  the  Holiest  among  the 
mighty,  and  the  Mightiest  among  the  bnly,  has 
lifted  with  His  pierced  Hand  empires  off  iheir 
hinges,  has  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out 
oi  its  channel,  and  still  governs  the  Ages  ? 

LiDDON. 

Christ  will  bring  all  to  life,  and  then  they 
shall  be  put  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and 
receive  judgment.  Locke. 

Li^cians  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But 
the  great  ma<a  of  men  must  have  images.  The 
Mrong  tendency  of  the  mulliludc  in  all  ages  and 
Dalionsto  idolairycan  be  explained  on  no  other 
principle.  The  lirst  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  worshipped  one  invisible 
Deity.  But  the  necessity  of  having  something 
more  deliniie  to  adore  produced,  in  a  few  cen- 
turies, the  innumerable  cruwtis  of  Gods  and 
Godde<ses.  In  like  manner  the  ancient  Per- 
sians thought  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Creator 
under  a  human  form.  Yet  even  these  trans- 
ferred to  the  sun  the  worship  which,  in  specnla- 
tion,  they  considered  due  only  to  the  Sujireme 
Mind,  'llle  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record 
at  a  continued  struggle  between  pure  Theism, 
supported  by  the  most  terrible  sanctions,  and 
Ibe  strangely  fascinating  desire  of  having  some 
Tisible  and  tangible  object  of  adoration.  Per- 
baps  none. of  the  secondary  causes  which  Gib- 
bon has  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
Oirialianity  spread  over  the  world,  while  Juda- 
ism scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated 
more  powerfully  than  this  feeling.  Gud.  the 
uncreated,  the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible, 
attracted  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might 
admire  so  noble  a  conception;  but  the  crowd 


/sr.  los 

turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which  pre- 
sented no  image  tii  their  minds.  It  was  before 
IJeily  embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking 
among  men,  partaking  of  Iheir  infirmities,  lean- 
ing on  Iheir  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves, 
i>Ium1>ering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross, 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
douhls  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the 
Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  J.ictor,  and  the 
swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the 
dust. 

Lord  Macaulay:  MUIob,  Aug.  1825. 


lable  which  would  have  made  it  dear  that  those 
words  were  figurative,  and  had  thus  furnished 
the  Sanhedrim  with  a  pretext  under  which  the 
foulest  of  all  judicial  murders  bad  been  perpe- 
trated. Lord  MACaitLAV : 

HUlery  ef  England,  chap,  v. 
Across  a  cbaim  of  eighteen  hundred  years 
Jesui  Christ  makes  a  demand  which  is  beyond 
all  others  diHicult  to  satisfy;  lie  asks  that  for 
which  a  philosopher  may  often  seek  in  vain  at 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a  father  of  his  chil- 
dren, or  a  bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  hi* 
brother  :  He  asks  for  the  human  heart  1  lie  will 
have  it  entirely  to  himself:  He  demands  it  un- 
Coniliiionally ;  and  forthwith  His  demand  is 
granted.  Wonderful !  In  defiance  of  lime  and 
space,  the  soul  of  man,  with  all  its  powers  and 
fnculties,  becomes  an  annexation  to  the  empire 
of  Christ.  All  who  sincerely  believe  in  Him 
ei|)erience  that   remarkable  supernatural   love 

able ;  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  man's 
creative  power.  Time,  the  great  destroyer,  is 
(lowerless  to  extinguish  this  sacred  flame:  time 
can  neither  exhaust  its  strength  nor  put  a  limit 
to  its  range.  This  it  is  which  strikes  me  most. 
I  have  often  thought  of  it.  This  it  it  which 
proves  to  me  quite  convincingly  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Napoleon  Li 

Liddtn's  Bampton  Ltcluris,  1866. 

Alexander,  Cx<ar,  Charlemagne,  and  I  my- 
self, have  founded  great  empires:  but  upon  what 
do  these  creations  of  our  genius  depend  i  Upon 
force.  Jesus,  alone,  founded  His  empire  upon 
love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions  would  die 
for  Him.  ...  I  ihinii  t  understand  something 
of  human  nature-,  and  I  tell  you,  all  these  were 

Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man. 

Napoleon  I. : 

LiddoiCs  Bamptm  Icaurri,  t866. 
The  exceeding  umbrageousness  of  this  tree 
he  comparelh  to  ihe  dark  and  shadowed  life  of 
man;  through  which  the  sun  of  justice  being 
not  able  to  pierce,  we  have  all  remained  in  the 
shadow  of  death  till  it  pleased  Christ  to  climb 
the  tree  of  the  cross  for  our  enlightening  and 
redemption.  SIR  W.  RxiiHiH. 


CHRIST.— CHRISTlAmry. 


I  will  confess  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scrip- 
tures strikes  tnc  with  admiration,  as  tbe  puriiy 
of  the  gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart. 
Peruse  Ihe  works  oC  our  philosopher!,  wilb  ail 
Iheir  pomp  of  diciiun  :  how  contemptible  are 
they,  cotnpared  with  tbe  Scriptures!  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  B  book  at  oiice  so  simple  ant!  so  sub- 
lime should  be  merely  tbe  work  of  man?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  sacred  penujnige  whose  name 
It  records  should  be  himself  a  mere  man? 
What  sweetness,  what  puriiy,  in  his  manner! 
What  sublimily  in  his  maxims  !  What  profound 
wiMloDi  in  his  discourses  !  Where  is  the  man, 
where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and 
so  die  wilhout  weakness  and  without  ostenta- 
tion? If  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were 
those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  nf  Jesus  were 
those  of  a  God.  J.  J.  ROUSSKAU. 

The  vast  distance  that  sin  haih  put  between 
the  otTending  creature  and  the  oHended  Creator 
required  the  help  of  some  great  umpire  and 
intercessor  to  open  him  a  new  way  of  access  to 
God  ;  and  this  Christ  did  for  us  as  mediator. 

The  arguments  brought  by  Christ  for  Ihe  con- 
firmation of  his  doctrine  were  in  themselves 
sufficient.  SoiTTH. 

That  spollesi  modesty  of  private  and  public 
life,  thai  generous  spirit  which  all  other  Chris- 
tians ouglit  to  labour  after,  should  look  in  us  as 
if  they  were  natural.  Sprat. 


from  a  noble  impulse  in  themselves,  wilhout 
fiilure  regards  in  this  or  any  olher  being  ;  upon 
stricter  inquiry  they  will  find,  to  act  worthily, 
and  expect  to  lie  oswariled  only  in  another 
Worid,  is  as  heroic  a  pilch  of  virtue  as  human 
nature  can  anive  al.  If  Ihe  tenor  of  our  actions 
have  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  be 
pleasing  in  the  eye  of  ihe  Deity,  it  will  necet- 
Mrily  follow  thai  we  mu^l  Iw  more  than  men, 
if  we  are  TtiA  too  much  exalted  in  prosperity 
and  depressed  in  advenily.  But  the  Christian 
worid  has  a  Leader,  the  contemplation  of  whose 
life  and  sufierings  must  administer  comfort  in 
affliclion,  white  the  sense  of  his  power  and 
omnipnience  must  give  them  humiliation  in 
prosperity. 

Sir  R,  Steele  :  Sptetalor,  No.  .156. 

Christ  gave  Ut  bis  spirit  to  enable  us  to  suffer 
injuries,  and  made  that  ihe  iMrts  of  suffering 
evils  should  be  the  matter  of  three  or  four 
Christian  graces, — of  patience,  of  fortitude,  of 
longanimity,  and  perseverance. 

Jeremy  Taylor, 

Our  religion  sell  before  us,  not  the  example 
of  a  stupid  stoic  who  had  by  ob-linate  principles 
hardened  himself  against  all  sense  of  pain  be- 
yond the  common  measures  of  humanity,  but 
•n  example  of  a  man  tike  ourselves,  that  had  a 
tender  sense  of  the  least  suHering,  and  yel 
[u^iently  endured  the  greatett- 

TlLLOTJON. 


Are  we  proud  and  passionate,  malicious  and 
revengeful?  Is  this  lo  be  like-minded  with 
Christ,  who  was  meek  and  lowly? 

TlLLOTSOH. 

A  mediator  Is  conudered  two  ways,  by  nature 
or  by  office,  as  the  fathers  distinguish.  He  is 
■  mediator  by  nature,  as  partaking  of  boih 
natures,  divine  and  human;  and  mediator  by 
oIGce,  as  transacling  matters  between  God  and 
man.  Water  land. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  ever  done  in  all 
past  ages,  and  which  was  not  a  public  fact,  to 
well  attested  aa  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

What  can  that  man  fear  who  takes  care  to 
please  a  Being  that  is  so  able  lo  crush  all  his 
adversaries?  A  Being  that  can  divert  any  mis- 
fortune from  befalling  him,  or  turn  any  such 
misfortune  to  his  advantage? 

AOOtSON:   Guardian. 

The  great  received  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion  have  been  so  clearly  proved,  from  the 
authority  of  thai  divine  revelation  in  which  they 
are  delivered,  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes  to  see,  not  to  be 
convinced  of  them.  But  were  it  po'^ible  for 
anylhing  in  the  Christian  faith  to  be  erroneous, 
I  can  lind  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  lo  il. 
The  great  points  of  the  incarnation  and  sulTer- 
ings  of  our  Saviour  produce  naturally  such 
habits  of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that,  I  say, 
supposing  it  were  possible  for  us  lo  lie  mislnkeo 
in  them,  the  infidel  himself  must  al  lea->t  allow 
thai  no  other  syslem  of  religion  could  so  effec- 
tually contribute  to  the  heightening  morality. 
They  give  us  great  ideas  of  Ihe  dignity  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  love  which  the  Supreme  Being 
beais  to  his  creatures,  and  consequently  engage 
us  in  the  highest  acts  of  duty  towards  our  Cre- 
ator, our  neighbour,  and  our<elves 

Addison:  Sptciatar,  No.  186, 

Il  can  never  be  for  the  imerest  of  a  believer 
to  do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sure,  upon 
Ihe  balance  of  accounts,  to  find  himself  a  loser 
by  it.  Addison. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Christianity  lo  any  other 
religious  scheme  which  preceded  il,  appears 
from  this,  that  the  most  eminent  among  the 
pagan  philosophers  disclaimed  many  of  those 
superstitious  follies  which  are  condemned  by 
revealed  religion.  Addison, 

When  religion  was  woven  into  ihe  civil  gov. 
emment,  and  flourished  under  Ihe  protection  of 
the  emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses 
were  full  of  secular  aflairs ;  but  in  the  three 
first  centuries  of  Christianity  men  who  embraced 
this  religion  had  given  up  all  iheir  interests  in 
this  world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  preparation 
for  the  next.  Addison. 
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It  happened,  very  providenliatljr,  lo  the 
honour  of  ihe  Cl|risiian  religion,  thai  it  did  not 
lake  ill  rise  in  Ihe  dirk  illitcmte  aget  of  the 
world,  but  nl  a.  lime  when  ana  and  sciences 
were  ai  iheir  height.  Addison. 

A  few  persons  of  an  odious  and  despised 
coanlr;  could  not  have  filled  Ihe  world  with  be- 
>,  had  they  not  shown  undoubted  creden- 
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It  then 
Addison. 


a  message. 

Such  arguments  had  an  invincible  force  of 
lho,-e  Pagan  philwophers  who  became  Chris- 
tians, as  we  find  in  most  of  their  or  citings. 

Addison. 

Arnohim  asserts  that  tnen  of  the  finest  parts 
■nd  learning, — rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians, 
— despising  the  scnliments  they  had  once  been 
fond  of,  look  up  their  rest  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Addison. 

There  was  never  taw,  or  sect,  or  opinion,  did 
so  much  magnify  goodness  as  ihe  ChriMian  re- 
ligion doth.  Lord  Uacon: 

EiSity  XIII.,  Of  Gocdniis,  lU. 
The  countries  of  the  Turk  were  once  Chris- 
tian, and  members  of  ihe  Cliurcli,  and  where 
the  golden  candlesticks  did  stand  ;  though  now 
they  be  utterly  alienated,  and  nu  Chrtslian  left. 

Lord  Bacon. 

No  religion  ever  appeared  in  ihe  world  whose 
natural  len<Iency  was  so  much  directed  to  pro- 
mote ihe  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It 
makes  righl  reason  a  law  in  every  possible  defi- 
nition of  ihe  word.  And  therefore,  even  sup- 
posing it  tohave  been  iiurelyahuman  invention. 
It  had  been  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  use- 
ful invention  that  was  ever  imposed  aa  mankind 
for  their  good.  LoKD  Boukghkoke. 

But  the  tntrodnction  of  Chrislianily,  which, 
under  whatever  form,  always  confen  such  in- 
estimable benefits  on  mankind,  soon  made  a 
sensible  change  in  these  rude  and  fierce  man- 
ners. It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  thai,  for  an 
eiid  so  worthy.  Providence  on  some  occasions 
might  diceclly  have  interposed. 

Burke:  Abridgmenl of  Eng.  Hittary. 

That  Ihe  Christian  religion  cannot  exist  in 
ihisi  eoonlry  wilh  such  a  fralernily  will  not,  I 
Ihink,  )>e  disputed  with  me.  On  that  religion, 
according  l»  our  mode,  all  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions stand,  as  upon  Iheir  base.  That  scheme  is 
supposed  in  every  transaction  of  life;  and  if  that 
were  done  away,  everyihing  else,  as  in  France, 
must  1«  changed  along  wilh  It.  Thus,  religion 
perishing,  and  wilh  it  this  Constilutton,  it  is  a 
matlerof  endless  meditation  what  order  of  ihiiigs 
would  follow  it.  Burke. 

What  was  i(  lo  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  of 
thai  old  eta,  if  Jelhro  the  Midinnile  priest  and 
grazier  accepted  the  Hebrew  outlaw  as  his  herds- 
man ?  Yet  the  niaraohs,  with  all  their  chariois 
(if  war,  are  buried  deep  in  ihe  wrecks  of  time ; 
and  that  Moles  still  lives,  not  among  Kb  own 


tribe  only,  but  in  Ihe  hearts  and  daily  business 
of  all  civilized  nations.  Or  figure  Mahomet  in 
his  youlhful  years  "  travelling  to  the  horse-fairs 
of  Syria."  Nay,  to  take  an  infinitely  higher 
instance ;  who  has  ever  forgotten  Ihose  lines  of 
Tacitus  ;  inserted  ns  a  small  transitory  altogether 
trifling  circumsiance  in  the  history  of  such  a 
polenialc  as  Nero  ?  To  us  it  is  the  most  earnest 
and  strongly  significant  passage  that  we  know 
10  exist  in  writing:  "'Ergo  abolendo  rumori, 
Nero  suMidil  reos,  cl  qux^ilissimis  pcenis  affe- 
cil,  quos  per  flagilia  invlsoa,  vulgus  Ckn'stianei 
appellabal.  Auctor  nominis  ejus  CHRisrus.qui, 
Tiberio  imperiianle,  per  Procuratorem  Pontium 
Pilatum  supplicio  afiectus  erat.  Represiaque  in 
pnesens  exiliabilis  supeistiiio  rursus  erompebal, 
non  modo  per  Judceam  origtnem  ejus  mali,  sed 
per  urbem  eliam  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut 
pudenda  confluuni  celebrant urque.'  So  for  the 
quieting  a(  this  rumour  [of  his  having  set  fire  to 
Rome],  Nero  judicially  charged  wiih  the  crime 
and  punished  with  the  most  studied  severities 
that  class  haled  for  their  general  wickedness 
whom  (lie  vulgar  call  CAriiliaiu.    Tlie  origina 
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reign  of  Tiberius  suffered  death  by  Ihe  sentence 

of  the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilale.  The  baneful 
superslition,  thereby  suppressed  for  the  X^nSk, 
again  broke  out  nut  only  over  Judea,  the  native 
soil  of  ihat  mischief,  but  in  the  City  also,  where 
from  every  side  all  atrocious  and  abominable 
things  collect  and  flourish."  Tacitus  was  the 
wisest,  most  penetrating  man  of  his  generation  ; 
and  lo  such  de|»h,  and  no  deeper,  has  he  seen 
into  ibis  Iransaclion,  the  most  important  ihat  has 
occurred  or  can  occur  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
Carlvle. 
Had  it  been  published  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
that  twelve  poor  men,  taken  out  of  boats  and 
creeks,  without  any  help  of  learning,  should 
conquer  the  world  10  the  cross,  it  might  have 
been  thought  an  illusion  againit  all  the  ri 
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Jerusalem,  and  quickly  spread  it 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  Folly  out- 
witted wisdom,  and  weakness  overpowered 
strength.  The  conquest  of  the  East  by  Alex- 
ander was  not  so  admirable  as  the  enlerprtse  of 
these  poor  men.  Charhock  ;  Attributes. 

Chrislianily,  which  is  always  true  to  the  heart, 
knows  no  abstract  virtues,  but  virtues  resulting 
from  our  wants,  and  useful  to  all. 

Chateaubriand. 

I  have  known  whal  the  enjoyments  and  ad- 
vantages of  ihis  life  are,  and  what  Ihe  more 
refined  pleasures  which  learning  and  intellectual 
power  can  liestow;  and  wilh  all  ihe  experience 
that  more  than  threescore  years  can  give,  I,  now 
on  ihe  eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  you  (and 
earneslly  pray  that  you  may  hereafter  live  and 
act  on  ihe  conviction)  that  health  is  a  great 
blessing,  competence  obtained  by  honourable 
industry  a  great  blessing — and  a  great  ble-^ing 
it  is  to  have  kind,  faiihful,  and  luving  (rientU 
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and  re1ative<;;  but  that  the  greatest  nf  >11  ble 
ings,  as  it  is  the  roiKl  ennobling  of  all  privileges, 
is  lo  be  indeed  a  Christian.  Coleridge. 

Far  beyond  all  other  polilica]  powers  of  Chrii 
tianiiy  is  the  demiurgic  power  of  ihis  religion 
over  the  kingdoms  of  human  opinion. 

Dp,  QoiNCEV, 

Christinnity  is  Ihe  companion  of  liberty  in  all 
ilii  conflicts, — the  cradle  of  its  infancy  and  the 

DbTocquevil.le. 

The  mysterious  incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  .  .  .  Milton  made  the  grand  conclusion 
of  Patadtu  Lost,  the  lest  of  his  finished  b- 
hours,  and  the  ultimate  hope,  expectation,  and 
glory  of  the  world.  Thut  you  find  all  that  Is 
great  or  wise  or  aplendid  or  illuslrious  among 
created  heings,  all  Ihe  minds  gifted  beyond  or- 
dinary nature,  if  not  inspired  by  their  universal 
Author  for  the  advancement  and  dignity  of  (he 
world,  though  divided  by  distant  ^es  and  by 
clashing  opinions,  yel  joining  as  it  were  in  one 
sublime  chorus  to  celebrnte  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  laying  uoon  its  holy  altara  the  never- 
fading  offerings  of  their  immortal  wi-dom. 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskinr: 
Spiech  et  Paine'i  Agt  of  Ktatan. 

The  universal  dUpeision  of  Ihe  Jews  through- 
out Ihe  world,  iheir  unexampled  sufferings,  and 
their  wondrous  preservation,  would  lie  sufficient 
to  establish  ihe  iruth  of  the  Scriptures,  if  all 
other  teslimony  were  sunk  lo  ihe  hixtnm  of  the 

lea-  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine. 

What  other  science  can  even  make  a  preten- 
sion to  dethrone  oppression,  lo  abiili<h  slavery, 
to  exclude  war,  to  extirpate  fraud,  to  bani-h  vio- 
lence, lo  revive  the  wilhere<l  blossoms  of  para- 
dise ?  Such  are  the  pretensions  and  blessings 
of  genuine  Christianity  ;  and  wherever  genuine 
Christianity  prevails,  Ihey  are  ex|)erienced.  Thus 
it  accomplisbes  its  promises  nn  earth,  where 
alone  it  has  enemies:  ii  will  therefore  accom- 
plish Ihcm  in  heaven,  where  ils  friends  reign. 
Olinthus  Gkeoorv; 
LilUrt  oit  Ihf  Christian  Keligion. 

Now  you  say,  alas!  Christianity  is  hard:  I 
grant  it;  but  gainful  and  happy-  I  contemn 
the  diflicuhy  when  I  respect  the  advantage. 
The  greatest  labours  that  have  answerable  re- 
quitals are  less  than  the  least  that  have  no  re- 
ward. Believe  me,  when  I  took  lo  the  reward 
I  would  not  have  the  woric  easier.  It  is  a  good 
Master  whom  we  serve,  who  not  only  pays,  but 
gives;  not  only  after  the  proportion  of  our  earn- 
ings, but  of  His  own  mercy- 

BisHOP  J.  Hall. 

Christianity,  issuing  perfect  and  entire  from 
the  hands  of  ils  Author,  will  admit  of  no  muti- 
lations nor  improvemenls ;  it  stands  mosi  secuie 
on  its  own  basis ;  and  without  lieing  indebted  to 
'  foreign  aids,  supports  itself  l)esl  by  ils  own  in- 
ternal vigour.  When,  under  ihe  pretence  of 
timpli  lying  il.  we  attempt  to  force  it  inloa  closer 
alliance  with  the  most  approved  systems  of  phi- 


losophy, \ 


lorily  o 


ts  hounds, and 


sciences  of  men.  It  is  dogmatic;  not  capable 
of  being  advanced  with  the  progress  of  science, 
bu(  fixed  and  immutable. 

RuBERT  Hall: 
StHlimails  Prgptr  te  Ike  Prtsint  Criiii. 
Whoever  wilt  compare  the  late  defences  of 
Christianity  by  Locke.  Butler,  or  Clarke  with 
those  of  the  ancient  apologists,  will  discern  in  the 
former  far  more  precision  and  an  abler  method 
of  reasoning  than  in  the  latter;  which  n 


alarm  then  may  have  been  taken  at  the 
liberty  of  discussion,  religion  it  is  plain  hath 
been  a  gtuner  by  it;  ilsabuses  corrected,  and  iu 
divine  auihority  settled  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
ever.  Rohert  Hall: 

On  Iht  Right  a/  PubtU  Disetusim. 

The  prime  act  and  evidence  of  Ihe  Christian 
hope  is  to  set  industriously  and  piously  lo  Ihe 
performance  of  that  condition  on  which  the 
promise  is  made.  Hammonu. 

Her  coming  [Christianity]  found  Ihe  heathen 
world  wiihuul  a  single  house  of  mercy.  'Search 
the  BytTiiline  Chronicles  and  the  pages  of  Pub- 
tins  Victor;  and  though  ihe  one  describes  all 
the  public  edifices  of  ancient  Constantinople. 
and  the  other  of  ancient  Rome,  not  a  word  is 
10  be  found  in  either  of  a  charitable  Institution. 
Search  the  ancient  marbles  in  your  museums; 
descend  and  ransack  thegravesof  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii ;  and  question  Ihe  many  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  ruined  cities  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  see,  if  amid  all  the  splendid  re- 
mains of  statues  and  amphitheatres,  baths  and 
granaries,  temples,  aqueducts  and  palaces,  mau- 
soleums, columns  and  iriumphal  arches,  a  single 
fragment  or  inscription  can  l>e  found  telling  as 
thai  it  belonged  to  a  refuge  for  human  want  or 
for  ibe  allevialion  of  human  misery. 

Dr.  John  Harris: 
Crtat  Cemmitttott. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Christian  righteous- 
ness;  the  one  without  us,  which  we  have  by 
im|>utalion ;  Ihe  other  in  us,  which  consisletb 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charily,  and  other  Christian 
virtues.  Hooker. 

Giristianity  did  not  come  from  heaven  to  be 
the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  to  be  the  food 
of  mere  iifogination  ;  to  be  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  gnd 
playelh  well  upon  an  inslrument.  No  :  it  is  in- 
tended lo  be  Ihe  guide,  the  guardian,  the  com- 
panion of  all  hours;  it  is  intended  to  be  Ihe 
food  of  our  immortal  spirits  ;  it  is  intended  to 
be  the  serious  occupation  of  our  whole  exist- 
ence. Bishop  Jebb. 

The  miracles  which  prove  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  atlested  by  men  who  have  no  interest 
in  deceiving  us.  .  .  .  When  we  take  the  proph- 
ecies which  have  been  so  exactly  fulfilled,  we 
have  most  satisfactoiy  evident^. 

Dr.  S-  Johnson  :  Croktr't  Btimell,  ch.  xvi. 
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As  to  the  Chrisii»n  religion,  liesides  the  strong 
e%'tiknce  which  vre  have  for  it,  there  i»  a  bal- 
ance in  its  favour  from  the  number  of  great  men 
who  have  been  convinced  of  iis  iralh  after  a  se- 
rious consideraliun  of  the  question.  Groliox  was 
an  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accui^tomed  to  ex- 
amine evidence,  nnd  he  was  convinced.  Grutius 
was  not  a  recluse,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
certainly  had  no  bias  on  the  tide  of  religion.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  set  out  an  jnlidel,  and  came  to  be 
a  very  firm  believer.  Dr.  S,  Johnson. 

The  influence  of  Chrislianily  has  been  very 
efficient  toward  the  introduction  of  a  better  and 
more  enlightened  sense  of  right  and  justice 
among  the  several  governments  of  Europe.  It 
taught  [he  duty  of  benevolence  to  strangers,  of 
tiamanity  to  the  vanquished,  of  the  obligation 
of  good  failb, — of  the  sin  of  murder,  revenge, 
and  rapacity.  The  history  of  Europe  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  modem  history  aboDnds 
with  inteteilitig  and  strong  ca.<>e<i  to  sbuw  the 
authority  of  the  Church  over  turbulent  princes 
and  fierce  warriors,  and  the  efiecl  of  that  author- 
ity in  melioraling  manners,  checking  violence, 
and  introducing  a  system  of  morals  which  in- 
culcated peace,  moderation,  and  justice. 

CHANCELi.oit  Kent.' 

Commmtarits  on  Amir.  Lavi,  \.  9. 

I  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Cliristian  re- 
ligion to  say  that  ...  all  thai  is  necessary  to  be 
believed  in  it  by  all  men  is  easy  to  be  under- 
stood by  all  men.  Locke. 

Outs  is  a  religion  jealous  in  lis  demands,  but 
haw  infinitely  prodigal  in  its  gifts  1     It  troubles 
yon  for  an  hour,  it  repays  you  by  immortality. 
Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lvtton. 

The  "greatest  happiness   principle"  of  Mr. 
Bentham  is  included  in  llie  Christian  morality, 
and,  10  our  thinking,  it  is  there  exhibited  in  an 
infinitely  more  sound  and   philosophical   form 
than  in  the  Utilitarian  speculations.     For  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  neither  an  identical  propo- 
sition nor  a  contradiction  in  terma ;  and.  as  '  '  * 
down  by  Mr.  Bentham,  it  must  be  either 
one  or  the  other.    "  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by ;   Love  your  neighbour  as  youiseiri"  these 
are  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ.   Understood  i 
an  enlarged  sense,  these  precepts  are,  in  fact, 
direction  to  every  man  to  promote  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.     But  this  1'' 
rection  would   be  utterly  unmeaning,  as  it  • 
ually  is  in  Mr.  Bentham's  philosophy,  unless 
were  accompanied  by  a  sanction.    In  the  Chr 
tian  scheme,  accordingly,  it  is  accompanied  liy 
a  sanction  of  immense  force.    To  a  man  whose 
greatest  happiness  in  this  world  is  inconsi: 
with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  r 
bet  is  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  infinite       ^ 
piness  hereafter,  from  which  he  excludes  himself 
tiy  wronging  his  fellow -creatures  here. 

Lord  MAi:AULAy : 
WtUmitatrr  Revitvit  Diftnte  of  Mill, 
June,  1839. 


The  real  -lecurily  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found 
in  its  benevolent  niorahly,  in  its  exquisite  adap- 
ta^on  lo  the  human  heart,  in  the  facility  with 
which  its  schi'me  accommodates  it-elf  to  the 
capacity  of  every  human  intellect,  in  the  con- 
solation which  it  bears  lo  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, in  the  light  with  which  it  brightens  the 
great  mystery  of  the  grave.  To  such  a  system 
it  can  bring  no  addition  of  dignity  or  of  strength, 
that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  la<v.  It 
is  not  now  for  the  first  lime  left  to  rely  on  the 
force  of  its  own  evidences  and  the  attractions 
of  its  own  beauty.  Its  sublime  theology  con- 
founded the  Grecian  schools  in  the  fair  conflict 
of  reason  with  reason.  The  bravest  and  wisest 
of  the  Ciesars  found  their  arms  and  their  policy 
unavailing,  when  op|)osed  to  the  weapons  that 
were  not  carnal,  and  the  kingdom  that  was  not 
of  this  world.  The  victory  which  Porphyry  and 
Diocletian  failed  10  gain  is  not,  to  ell  appear- 
ance, reserved  for  any  of  those  who  have,  in 
this  age.  directed  their  attacks  against  the  last 
restraint  of  the  powerful,  and  the  last  hope  of 
the  wretched.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
shows  that  she  is  in  far  greater  danger  of  being 
corrupted  by  the  alliance  of  power,  than  of  being 
crushed  by  its  opposition.  Those  who  thrust 
temporal  sovereignty  upon  her  treat  her  as  their 
prototypes  treated  her  author.  They  how  the 
knee,  and  spit  upon  her ;  they  cry  ■'  Hail  1"  nnd 
smite  her  on  the  cheek  ;  they  put  a  sceptre  in 
her  hand,  but  il  is  a  fragile  reed ;  they  crown 
her,  but  il  is  with  thorns;  ihey  cover  with  pur- 
ple the  wounds  which  their  own  hands  have  in- 
flicted on  her;  and  inscribe  magnificent  letters 
over  the  cross  on  which  they  have  fixed  her  to 
perish  in  ignominy  and  pain. 

Lord  MACAVtAV : 
Soulhtjft  Celltqtdes  en  Secitty,  Jan,  1S30. 

One  single  expression  which  Mr.  Sadler  em- 
ploys on  this  subject  is  sufficient  lo  show  how 
utterly  incompetent  he  is  to  discuss  it.  "On 
the  Christian  hy|iolhesis."  says  he. "  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  origin  of  evil."  He  does  noi. 
we  think,  understand  whal  is  meant  by  the 
origin  of  evil.  The  Christian  Scriptures  profess 
10  give  no  lolurion  of  the  mystery.  They  relate 
facts ;  but  Ihey  leave  the  metaphysical  question 
undetermined.  They  tell  us  that  man  fell-,  but 
why  be  was  not  so  constiluicd  as  to  be  incapable 
of  falling,  or  why  the  Supreme  Being  has  not 
mitigated  the  consequences  of  ihe  Fall  more 
ihan  they  actually  have  been  mitigated,  Ihe 
Scriptures  did  not  lell  us,  and,  it  may  withonl 
presumption  be  said,  could  not  lell  us.  unless 
we  had  been  creatures  different  from  what  we 
are.  There  is  something,  either  in  the  nature 
of  our  faculties  or  in  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
employed  by  us  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning, 
which  condemns  us  on  Ibis  and  similar  subjects 
to  hopeless  ignorance.  Man  can  understand 
these  high  matters  only  by  ceasing  to  be  man, 
just  as  a  fly  can  understand  a  lemma  of  Newton  ' 
only  by  ceasing  to  be  a  tly.  To  make  it  an 
objectioD  10  Ihe  Christian  system  that  it  gives  us 
no  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  lo  make  it  an 
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objection  to  the  Christian  system  that  it  is  a 
system  formed  Tor  human  beings.  Of  the  puz- 
iles  of  the  Academy  there  is  not  one  which  doe» 
not  apply  as  strongly  to  Deiim  as  to  Chrislianity, 
and  to  Atheism  as  to  Deism.  There  are  dilH- 
collies  in  everything.  Vet  we  are  sure  that 
something  must  be  true. 

Iard  Macaulay  : 
Sadler's  SefutatioH  RefuM.ian.  1831. 

Sir,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  my  honour- 
able friend,  I  am,  I  firmly  believe,  supporting 
the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  Christian 
religion.  I  should  think  that  I  insntled  that 
religion  if  I  said  that  it  cannot  stand  unaided 
by  intolerant  laws.  Without  such  laws  it  was 
established,  and  without  such  laws  it  may  be 
maintained.  It  triumphed  over  the  superstitions 
of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  most  savage 
nations,  over  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece 
and  the  bloody  idolatry  of  the  Nonhern  furests. 
It  prevailed  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the 
Roman  emjMre.  It  tamed  the  Imrbarlans  by 
whom  that  empire  was  overthrown.  But  nil 
these  victories  were  gained  not  by  the  help  of 
intolerance,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
intolerance.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
proves  that  she  has  indeed  Utile  to  fear  from 
persecution  as  a  foe,  but  much  to  feor  from  per- 
secution as  an  ally.  May  »he  long  continue  to 
hless  our  country  with  her  benignant  influence, 
strong  in  her  sublitne  philosophy,  strong  in  her 
spotless  morality,  strong  in  those  internal  and 
external  evidences  to  which  the  most  powerful 
and  comprehensive  of  human  intellects  have 
yielded  assent,  the  last  solace  of  those  who  have 
outlived  every  earthly  hope,  the  last  restraint  of 
those  who  are  raised  above  every  earthly  fear! 
But  let  us  not,  mistaking  her  character  and  her 
interests,  light  the  battle  of  truth  with  the  weap- 
ons of  error,  and  endeavour  to  support  by  op- 
Cssion  that  religion  which  fint  taught  the 
nan  race  the  great  lesson  of  universal  charily. 
Lord  Macauiav: 
Spetck  in  Houit  of  CommBni,  April  17, 
183J,  Ok  ymuh  VitaiilUUs. 

We  led  them  [the  people  of  India}  to  believe 
that  we  attached  no  importance  to  the  difference 
between  Christianity  and  heathenism.  Vet  how 
vast  that  difference  is  \  1  altO|;ether  abstain  from 
alluding  to  topics  which  belong  to  divines.  I 
tpenk  merely  a*  a  politician  an^tious  for  the 
morality  and  the  temporal  welUbeing  of  society. 
And,  so  speaking,  I  say  th.il  to  countenance  the 
Brahminical  idolatry,  and  to  discountenance  that 
religion  which  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
justice,  and  mercy,  and  freedom,  and  arts,  and 
sciences,  and  good  government,  and  domestic 
happiness,  which  has  struck  off  the  chains  of 
the  slave,  which  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
war,  which  has  raised  women  from  servants  and 
ptay'hings  into  companions  and  friends,  is  to 
commit  high  treason  against  humanity  and  civil- 
iiation.  LoKD  Macauiay: 

^ecA  in  ffotut  of  Commons,  March  9, 
1843,  On  Ihe  Calls  o/SomHaiak. 


Rome  must  be  imagined  in  the  vastness  and 
uniformity  of  its  social  condition,  the  mingling 
and  confusion  of  races,  languages,  conditions, 
in  order  to  conceive  the  slow,  imperceptible,  yet 
continuous  progress  of  Christianity.  Amid  the 
aflniis  of  the  universal  empire,  the  peipetuol 
revolutions  which  were  constantly  calling  up 
new  dynasties,  or  new  masters  over  the  world, 
the  pomp  and  stale  of  the  imperial  palace,  the 
commerce,  the  business  flowing  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  bustle  of  the  Basilicas  or 
courts  of  law,  the  ordinary  religious  ceremonies, 
or  Ihe  more  splendid  rites  on  signal  occasions, 
which  still  went  on,  if  with  diminishing  con- 
course of  worshippers,  with  their  old  sumptn- 
ousness,  magnificence,  and  frequency,  the  public 
games,  Ibe  theatres,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the 
Lucullan  or  Aptcian  banquets,  Christianity  was 
gradually  withdrawing  from  ihe  helerogeneoas 
mass  some  of  all  orders,  even  slaves,  out  of  the 
vices,  the  ignorance,  the  misery,  oif  that  cor- 
rupted social  system.  It  was  instilling  human- 
ity, yet  unknown,  or  coldly  commended  by  an 
impotent  philosophy,  among  men  and  women 
whose  infant  ears  had  been  habituated  to  Ihe 
shrieks  of  dying  gladiators;  it  was  giving  dig- 
nity to  minds  prostrated  by  years,  almost  cen- 
turies, of  degrading  despotism  1  il  was  nurturing 
purity  and  modesty  of  manners  in  an  unspeak- 
able state  of  deprivation;  it  was  enshrining  Ihe 
marriage-bed  in  a  sanctity  long  almost  entirely 
lost,  and  rekindling  to  a  steady  warmlh  the 
domestic  affections;  il  was  substituting  a  simple, 
calm,  and  rational  faith  and  worship  for  the 
worn-out  superstitions  of  heathenism;  gently 
establishing  in  the  soul  of  man  Ihe  sense  i^ 
immortality  till  it  became  a  natural  and  inei- 
tinguishable  |iart  of  his  moral  being. 

MiiHAN:  Latin  Chrislianity,  i.  16. 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice 
with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and 
yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet  prefer 
that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way- 
faring Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and 
cloistered  virtue  unexercised,  and  unbrealhed, 
Ihal  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for.  not  without  dust  and 
heat.  Milton. 

Christianity  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
original :  it  came  down  from  he.iven.  and  its 
gracious  purpose  is  to  cany  us  up  thither-  Its 
nulhor  is  God;  il  was  forelold  by  the  beginning 
from  prophecies,  which  grew  clearer  and  brighter 
as  they  approached  the  period  of  their  accnm- 
plishmenl.  li  was  confirmed  by  miracles,  which 
continued  till  Ihe  religion  they  illustrated  was 
established.  It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  its 
author ;  its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  consist- 
ent ;  its  precepts  just  and  holy;  its  wor-hip  is 
spiritual;  its  service  reasonable,  and  rendered 
practicable  by  ihe  offers  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weakness.  It  is  sanctioned  by  Ihe  promise  of 
eternal  happiness  to  ihe  faithful,  and  the  threat 
of  everlasting  misery  to  ihe  disobedient.  It  had 
no  collusion  with  power,  for  power  sought  to 
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crush  il;  i(  could  not  be  in  any  leajiue  wilh  the 
world,  for  il  sel  out  by  declaring  itself  Ihe  enemy 
of  the  world ;  it  reprobaled  ils  maxiim,  il  thowed 
(he  vnnity  of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  ils  riches, 
ihe  emptiness  of  its  pleit-'urci.  This  religioa 
does  not  coni^ist  in  exlemal  cnnfarmily  to  prac- 
tices which,  though  right  in  themselves,  msjr  be 
(dapted  from  human  motives,  and  to  answer 
secular  purposes;  it  is  not  a  religion  of  fonns, 
and  modes,  and  decencies;  it  is  tieing  Irans- 
formed  into  the  image  of  God ;  it  is  being  like- 
minded  with  Chri4;  it  is  considering  Him  as 
our  sanciification,  as  well  as  our  redemption ;  it 
is  endeavouring  to  live  to  Him  here,  that  we 
may  live  with  Him  hereaDer. 

Hannah  More. 
The  propagation  of  Christianity,  in  the  man- 
ner and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  wis 
jiropagated,  is  an  unique  in  the  history  of  the 


Lactanlius  also  argues  in  defence  of  the  relig- 
ion from  the  consistency,  simplicity,  disinterest- 
edness and  sufferings  of  the  Oiristian  historians. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  blessings  till  we  are 
Dtterly  insensible  of  their  greatness,  and  of  the 
source  from  whence  they  (low.  We  speak  of 
oyr  civilization,  our  arts,  our  freedom,  our  laws, 
and  forget  entirely  how  large  a  share  is  due  to 
Christianity.  Biol  Christianity  out  of  the  pages 
of  man's  history,  and  what  would  his  laws  have 
been?— what  his  civiliialion ?  Chrisiianily  i» 
mixed  up  with  our  very  being  and  our  daily  life: 
there  is  not  a  familiar  object  around  us  which 
does  IKM  wear  a  different  aspect  because  Ihe 
light  of  Christian  love  is  on  it;  not  a  law  which 
does  not  owe  its  truth  and  gentleness  to  Chris, 
lianity;  not  a  custom  which  cannot  be  traced  in 
all  ils  holy,  healthful  parts  to  the  Gospel. 

JtJDGe  SiK  J.  A.  Park. 

Cbristianily  forbids  no  necessary  occupali'ins, 
no  reasonable  indulgences,  no  innocent  relax- 
ations. It  allows  us  to  use  the  world,  provided 
we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does  not  spread  before 
US  a  delicious  banquet,  and  then  come  wilh  a 
"  touch  not.  taste  not,  handle  not."  All  it 
reqoires  ii,  that  our  liberty  degenerate  not  into 

our  industry  into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness 
into  extreme  anxiety  and  endless  solicitude.  So 
far  from  forbidding  us  to  engage  in  bu^'iness,  it 
expressly  commands  us  not  to  be  slothful  in  it, 
and  to  labour  with  our  hands  for  the  thin^  that 
he  needful  \  il  enjoins  every  one  to  abide  in  the 
calling  wherein  he  was  called,  and  perform  all 
the  dulies  of  it.  Il  even  stigmaiizes  those  that 
provide  not  for  their  own,  wilh  telling  them  that 
they  are  wome  than  infidels.  When  il  requires 
us  to  "be  temperate  in  all  things,"  il  plainly 
telli  us  that  we  may  use  all  things  temperately; 
when  it  directs  us  to  "make  our  moderation 
known  unto  all  men."  this  evidently  implies 
thai,  wilhin  the  bounds  of  moderation,  we  may 
enjoy  all  the  reasonable  conveniences  and  com- 
faiu  of  the  present  life. 

Bishop  PoKTSira. 


If  all  were  perfect  Christians,  individuals 
would  do  their  duty;  the  people  would  be  obe- 
dient to  the  taws;  the  magistrates  incorrupt; 
and  there  would  be  neither  vanity  nor  luxury  in 
such  a  Slate.  J.  J.  Rousseau, 

Christianity  teaches  nothing  but  what  is  per- 
fectly suitable  lo  and  coincident  with  the  ruling 
principle  of  a  virtuous  and  well-inclined  man. 

Our  religion  Is  a  religion  that  dares  lo  be 
understoo<l ;  thai  offers  itself  to  the  search  of 
the  inquisitive,  lo  the  ins]>ection  of  the  severest 
nd  the  most  awakened  reason ;  for,  being 
ecure  of  her  substantial  Irulh  and  purity,  she 
mows  that  for  her  lo  be  seen  and  looked  into 
s  to  be  embraced  and  admired  ;  as  there  needs 
10  greater  argument  for  men  to  love  the  light 
han  losee  il.  SOUTH. 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  only  means  that 
God  has  sanctified  to  sel  fallen  man  upon  his 
legs  again,  lo  clarify  his  reason,  and  to  rectify 
his  will.  South. 

Though  it  be  not  against  strict  justice  for  a 
man  lo  do  those  things  which  he  might  other- 
wise lawfully  do,  albeit  his  neighbour  doth  lake 
occa.-ion  from  thence  lo  conceive  in  his  mind  a 
false  belief,  yel  Christian  charily  will,  in  many 

They  might  juslly  wonder  that  men  so  taught, 
so  obliged  lo  be  kind  to  all,  should  Itehave 
lhFm<>eIves  so  contrary  in  such  heavenly  instruc- 
tions, such  indissoluble  obligations. 

South. 

It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely 
constraint  wilh  which  men  of  low  conceptions 
act  when  they  ihink  they  conform  ihemselves  lo 
religion,  as  well  as  lo  the  more  odious  conduct 
of  hypocrites,  that  the  word  Chrislian  does  not 
carry  with  II  at  first  view  all  thai  is  great,  worthy, 
friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man  who 
suspends  his  hopes  of  the  reward  of  worthy 
actions  till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  unseen, 
who  can  overlook  haired,  do  good  to  his  slan- 
derer, who  can  never  be  angry  at  his  friend, 
never  revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  certainly 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Yel  these  are 
so  far  from  heroic  virtues,  that  they  are  but  Ihe 
ordinary  dulies  of  a  Christian. 

SiK  R.  Steelr:  Sptdafor,  No.  356. 

If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  free  thinkers,  Ihe  strong  reasoners, 
and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  lo 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities?  What  won- 
derful productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those  whose  genius,  hy  conlinuat  prac- 
tice, hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore 
never  lie  able  to  shine  or  dislingui-ih  ihemselves 
u]>on  any  other  subject !  We  are  daily  com- 
plaining of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us, 
and  would  lake  away  the  greatest,  perhaps  Ihe 
only  topic  we  have  lelt.  .  .  .  For  hod  an  hun- 


CHRISTIANITY. 


dreti  such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the 
lide  of  religion,  ihey  wouUI  have  immediately 
■uiik  into  silence  >nd  oblivion.         Swift; 

Argumtitl  agaiutt  Abolishing  ChritfianUy. 

He  is  ■  good  man  who  grieves  ralher  for  him 
that  injures  him  ihan  for  his  own  suSerinE;  who 
prays  Tor  him  who  wrongs  him,  forgiving  all 
hia  faults;  who  sooner  shows  mercy  ihan  anger; 
who  dSiTf.  violence  (o  his  appetite  in  alt  thin^; 
endeavouring  to  subdue  the  flesh  to  the  spirit. 
This  is  an  excellent  abbreviature  of  ihe  whole 
duly  rX  a  Chri^ian. 

Jekeuy  Taylor  :   Guidt  to  Devmion. 

Christianity  came  inio  the  world  with  the 
grenlest  simplicity  of  thought  and  language,  as 
well  as  life  and  manners,  holding  forth  nothing 
but  piely,  charity,  and  humitily,  with  Ihe  belief 
of  (he  Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom. 

Sir  W,  Temple. 

In  the  iirfit  ages  of  Christianity  not  only  the 
learned  and  the  wise,  but  the  ignorant  and  illit- 
erate, embraced  torments  and  death. 

Tillotson. 

I  have  represented  to  you  Ihe  excellency  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  respect  of  its  clear  dis- 
coveries of  (he  nature  of  God,  and  in  respect 
of  the  perfection  of  its  laws. 

TiLLOTSOM. 

What  laws  can  be  advised  more  proper  and 
eCfecluat  (o  advance  (he  nature  of  man  to  its 
highesi  perfection  than  these  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  TlLl^TSON. 

Christianity  haib  hardly  imposed  any  other 
laws  upon  us  but  what  are  enacted  in  our 
natures  or  are  agreeable  to  ibe  prime  and  fun- 
damental laws  of  it.  Tillotson. 


By  this  law  of  loving  e 
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■s  itself  to  be  ihe  n 


No  religion  that  ever  was  so  fully  represents 
the  goodness  of  God  and  his  tender  love  to 
mankind,  which  is  the  more  powerful  ai^nmenl 
to  the  love  of  God.  TiLi.oTsoN. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  more  lovely 
character  of  God  (han  any  religion  ever  did. 
T1IJ.OTSON. 

Chrisliantly  secures  both  the  private  inleresls 
of  men  and  (he  public  peace,  enforcing  all 
justice  and  equity.  Tillotson. 

Do  we  not  all  profess  to  be  of  (hii  excellen( 
religion  ?  bu(  who  will  lielieve  ihat  we  do  so, 
that  shall  look  upon  the  actions  and  consider 
the  lives  of  the  greatest  part  of  Christians? 
Tillotson, 

Christianity  is  lost  among  (hem  in  (he  (rap- 
ping«  and  accoutrements  of  it,  wilh  which,  in- 
stead of  adorning  religion,  they  have  strangely 
disguised  it,  and  quite  stilled  il  in  the  crowd  of 
externa!  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Tillotson. 


The  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation  has 
bad  a  meliorating  influence  on  mankiiKl. 

Washimhom. 

It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inestimable 
treasure  of  Christian  truth  and  religious  knowl- 
edge, tha(  the  mare  it  is  withheld  from  people, 
the  less  they  wish  fur  it;  and  the  more  is  be- 
aloweil  upon  them,  the  more  they  hunger  and 
thirst  after  it.  If  people  are  kepi  upon  a  shot 
allowance  of  food,  ihey  are  eager  to  obtain  it ; 
if  yon  keep  a  man  thirsty,  he  will  beconie  the 
more  and  more  thirsty  ;  if  he  is  poor,  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  become  rich  ;  but  if  he  is 
of  spiritual  destitution,  he  will. 


til  II  n 


I  child  rei 


o  feel  it 


to  care  about  it.     Il  is  the  last  w 
can  be  trusied  (in  the  first  insiance)  to  supply 
for  themselves.  Whately  ! 

Annct.  on  BacotCt  Eaay,  Of  Plantatiem. 

Christianity  cannot  be  improved,  but  men's 
views  and  estimates  and  comprehension  of 
Christianity  may  be  indefinitely  improved. 

Whately, 

To  believe  in  Christianity,  without  knowing 
why  we  believe  il,  is  not  Christian  faiib,  but 
blind  credulity.  Whately, 

The  main  distinction  between  real  Christianity 
and  the  system  of  Ihe  bulk  of  nominal  Christians 
chiefly  consists  in  the  difTerent  place  which  is 
assigned  In  the  two  schemes  (o  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  These,  in  the  scheme  of 
nominal  Christians,  if  admitted  at  all,  appear 
but  like  (he  stars  of  the  firmanient  (o  ihe  ordi- 
nary eye.  Those  splendid  luminaries  draw  forth, 
perha|is,  occasionally  a  transient  expression  of 
admiration  when  we  behold  (heir  beauty,  or 
hear  of  their  distances,  magnitudes,  or  proper- 
lies;  now  and  (hen,  (00,  wc  are  led,  perhaps,  to 
muse  upon  their  possible  uses;  bul,  however 
curious  as  subjects  of  speculation,  il  must,  after 
all,  be  confessed  (hey  twinkle  to  the  cummon 
observer  wilh  a  vain  and  idle  tuslre ;  and  except 
in  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer  have  no  influence 
on  human  happiness,  or  any  concern  with  the 
counie  and  onler  of  the  world.  But  10  Ihe  rtal 
Christian,  on  the  contrary,  Ihfie  peculiar  doc- 
takickht gravilalts  ' 


life,  and  motion,and  gtnialiearmth,  and  flattie 
energy!  Dim  is  the  light  of  reason,  and  cold 
and  comfortless  our  state  while  left  to  her  un- 
assisted guidance.  Even  Ihe  Old  Testament  it- 
self, though  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  shines 
but  with  feeble  and  scanty  rays.  Bill  the  blessed 
truths  of  the  Gospel  are  now  unveiled  to  mr 
eyes,  and  tmr  are  Called  upon  to  behold  and  to 
enjoy  "the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  (he  glory 
of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  the  rufl 
radiance  of  its  meridian  splendour.  The  words 
of  inspiration  best  express  our  highly -favoured 
suie !  "  We  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in 
a  glass  the  glory  of  (he  Lord,  are  changed  in(o 
the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by 
the  Spirit  of  uie  Lord."  WtLBEKFORCE. 
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Since  ihe  revelation  of  Chrislianily  all  moral 
thought  has  been  janctiRcd  by  religion.  Religion 
has  given  to  it  a  parity,  a  solemnity,  a  sublimity 
which  eren  amongst  the  noblest  of  the  heathen 
we  shall  look  For  in  Tain.  The  Imooledge  that 
Rhooe  by  fits  and  dimly  on  the  eyes  of  Socrates 
(ind  FIfllo,  "  that  rolled  in  vain  to  find  the  light," 
has  deicended  over  many  lands  into  the  "  huts 
where  poor  loen  lie;"  arcl  thoughts  are  familiar 
there,  beneath  the  low  and  smoking  roofs,  higher 
far  than  ever  flowed  from  Grecian  sage  medita- 
ting among  the  magnificence  of  his  pillared 
temples.  Professor  John  W[i.son: 

Rtcrtatinm  of  Chrislophcr  Nerlh. 

There  are  two  considerations  upon  which  my 
faiih  in  Christ  is  built  as  upon'  a  rock :  the  fall 
of  man,  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  man,  the  three  cardinal  doctrines  of 
our  religion,  are  such  ai  human  ingenuity  could 
never  have  invented;  therefore  they  must  be 
divine.  The  other  iipument  is  this;  If  the 
prophecies  hare  been  uillilled  (of  which  there 
U  abundant  dimonstnition),  the  Scripture  must 
be  the  Word  of  God;  and  if  the  Scripture  is 
the  Word  of  God,  Christianity  must  be  true. 
Dr.  Euward  Yoiwg,  the  poet: 
Coaler  te  Lady  Htikttk,  July  13,  1765. 


CHURCH. 

A  discreet  use  of  becoming  ceremonies  ren- 
dera  Ihe  service  of  the  church  solemn  and  affect- 
ing, in'pirits  the  sluggish,  and  inflamei  even  the 
devoat  worshipper.  ATTEitHUKy. 

If  we  would  drive  out  the  demon  of  fanati- 
cism frum  the  people,  we  must  begin  by  exor- 
cising the  spirit  of  Epicureanism  from  the  higher 
ranks,  and  restore  to  their  teachers  the  true 
Christian  enthusiasm,  the  vivifying  influences  of 
the  altar,  the  censer,  and  the  sacrifice. 

COLERIDGB. 

In  every  gmnd  or  main  public  duty  which 
God  requirelh  of  his  church,  there  is,  besides 
that  matter  and  form  wherein  the  essence  thereof 
consisteth,  a  certain  outward  fashion,  whereby 
Ihe  same  is  in  decent  manner  administered- 

HOOKBR, 

The  service  of  God  in  Ihe  solemn  assembly  of 
the  saints  is  a  work,  though  easy,  yet  withal  very 
weighty,  and  of  great  respect.  HooKEB. 

Then  are  the  public  duties  of  religion  best 
ordered  when  the  militant  church  doth  resemble 
by  sensible  means  that  hidden  dignity  and  glory 
wherewith  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  is 
beaulified-  HOOXER. 

Cliarches  have  names ;  tome  ax  memorials  of 

Trini^  itself,  some  of   Christ    ander    sundry 
titles;  of  the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few;  many 
of  one  aposlle,  saint,  or  martyr;  many  of  all. 
Hooker. 


Anlitiuify,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  charch 
of  God,  making  wi\h  that  which  law  dolh  estab- 
lish, are  themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to 
uphold  the  same,  unless  some  notable  pablic  in- 
convenience enforce  the  contrary. 

Hooker. 

That  which  shonld  make  for  them  must  prove 
that  men  ought  not  to  make  laws  for  church  n^- 
iment,  but  only  keep  those  laws  which  in  Scrip- 
ture ihey  find  made.  IIOOKER. 

Christ  could  not  suffer  that  the  temple  should 
serve  for  a  place  of  mart,  nor  Ihe  apostle  of 
Christ  that  the  church  shonld  be  made  an  inn. 
Hour  BR. 

Manifest  it  is,  that  the  very  majesty  and  holi- 
ness of  Ihe  place  where  God  is  worshipped  hath, 
in  regard  to  us,  great  virtue, force,  and  efficacy; 
for  that  it  serveth  aa  a  sensible  help  to  stir  up 
devotion.  Hooker. 

When  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine, 
nor  the  strength  of  any  invincible  argument 
otherwise  found  out  by  Ihe  law  of  reason,  nor 
any  notable  public  inconvenience,  duih  make 
against  that  which  our  own  laws  ecclesiastical 
have  insliluted  for  the  ordering  of  these  aflairs, 
the  very  authority  of  Ihe  church  itself  sufficeth. 

HOQRER- 

It  is  no  more  disgrace  to  Scripture  to  have  left 
things  free  to  be  ordered  by  ihe  church,  than  for 
Nature  to  have  left  it  to  the  wit  of  man  to  de- 
vise his  own  attire.  Hooker. 

Everywhere  throughout  all  generations  and 
ages  of  the  Christian  world  no  church  ever  per- 
ceived the  Word  of  God  to  be  against  it. 

Hooker. 
s  been  compared 
II  wnich  we  read  in  Ihe 
book  of  Genesis ;  but  never  was  the  resemblance 
more  perfect  than  during  that  evil  time  when  she 
rode  alone,  amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the 
deluge  beneath  which  all  the  great  works  of 
ancient  power  and  wisdom  lay  entombed,  bear- 
ing within  her  that  feeble  germ  from  which  a 
second  and  more  glorious  civiliiation  was  to 
spring.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Hist0fy  of  England. 

We  do  not  see  thai  while  we  still  affect,  by  all 
means,  a  rigid  external  formality,  we  may  as 
soon  fall  again  into  a  gross  conforming  stupidity, 
a  stark  and  dead  congealment  of  "wood.  hay. 
and  stubble,"  forced  and  frozen  together;  which 
is  more  to  the  sudden  d^enerating  of  a  church 
than  many  subdichotomies  of  petty  schisms. 

'  What  means  Ihe  service  of  the  church  so  im- 
perfectly and  by  halves  read  over?  What  makes 
them  mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice 
which  they  could  swallow  whole  in  Iheir  sub- 
scriptions ?  Sotrrn. 

After  this  time  came  on  the  midnight  of  the 
charch,  wherein  Ihe  veiy  names  of  the  councils 
were  forgotten,  and  men  did  only  dream  ot 
what  was  past.  StILUdgFLEET. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE. 


CHURCH    AND    STATE. 

The  CO  usee  rnl  ion  of  the  stale  by  a  slnle  re- 
ligious establish  me  nt  i^  necessiry  also  to  operate 
with  a  whole'wme  awe  upon  free  citizens;  be- 
cause, in  order  lo  secure  their  freedom,  they 
mu^t  enjoy  some  determinate  porlion  of  power. 
To  Ihem,  therefore,  a  religion  connected  with 
tlie  state,  and  with  (heir  duty  towards  it,  becomes 
even  more  necessary  than  in  such  societies 
where  the  people,  by  the  lerma  of  their  subjection, 
are  conlined  to  private  sentiments,  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  family  concerns.  All  per- 
sons pos'^essing  any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be 
sirontjiy  and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that 
they  act  in  trust,  and  that  they  are  lo  account  for 
their  conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  Mas- 
ter, Author,  and  Founder  of  society. 

Rifletlions  en  the  Scvalutum  in  France,  1790. 

Turn  a  Christian  society  into  an  established 
church,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  voluntary  assembly 
for  (he  worship  of  God  1  it  is  a  powerful  corpo- 
ration, full  of  such  sentiments  and  passions  as 
usually  distinguish  those  bodies :  a  dread  of  in- 
novation, an  attachment  to  abuses,  a  propensity 
10  tyranny  and  o[>pression. 

Robert  Hall  : 
Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Sect.  V. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  out,  as  he  con- 
ceives, an  imperative  necessity  for  a  State  Re- 
ligion, mueli  more  has  he  made  it  out  to  be 
imperatively  necessary  that  eveiy  army  should, 
in  ith  collective  capacity,  profess  a  religion.  Is 
he  prepared  to  adopt  this  consequence  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  Ijlh  of  August, in  the 
year  1704,  two  great  captains,  equal  in  authority, 
united  by  close  private  and  public  ties,  but  of 
different  creeds,  prepared  for  a  battle,  on  the 
event  of  which  were  staked  the  libenies  of 
Europe.  M.irlboruugh  had  passed  a  part  of  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  before  daybreak  received 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.     He  then  hastened  to  join 


together,  formed  their  plan  in  concert,  and  re- 
pairei!  each  to  bis  own  post.  Marlborough  gave 
orders  for  public  prayers.  The  English  chap- 
lains read  the  service  at  the  head  of  the  English 
regiments.  The  Calvinistic  chaplains  of  the 
Dutch  army,  with  heads  on  which  hand  of 
Bishop  had  never  I>een  laid,  poured  forth  their 
supplications  in  front  of  their  countrymen.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Danes  might  listen  to  their 
Lutheran  ministers!  and  Capuchins  might  en- 
courage the  Austrian  squadrons,  and  pay  to  the 
Virgin  for  a.  blessing  on  the  arms  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  battle  commences,  and 
these  men  of  various  religions  all  ad  lilie  mem- 
ben  of  one  body.  The  Catholic  and  the  Protest- 
surpass  each  other.  Before  sunset  the  Empire 
U  saved.  Prance  has  tost  in  a  day  the  fruits  of 
eighty  years  of  intrigue  and  of  victory.  And 
the  allies,   after    couquering    together,  return 


thanks  to  Cod  separately,  each  after  his  own 
form  of  worship.  Now,  is  this  practical  athe- 
ism ?  Would  any  man  in  his  senses  say,  that, 
because  the  allied  army  had  unity  of  action  and 
a  common  interest,  and  because  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility lay  on  its  chief,  it  was  therefore  im- 
peratively necessary  that  the  army  should,  as  an 
army,  have  one  established  religion,  that  Eugene 
should  be  deprived  of  his  command  for  being  a 
Catholic,  that  all  the  Dutch  and  Austrian  colo- 
nels should  be  broken  for  not  subscribing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles?  Certainly  not.  The  mo-l 
ignorant  grenadier  on  the  field  of  battle  would 
have  seen  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition, 
"  I  know,"  he  would  have  said,  "  that  the  Prince 
of  Savoy  goes  lo  mass,  and  that  our  Corporal 
John  cannot  abide  it;  but  what  has  the  mass  to 
do  with  the  uking  of  the  village  of  Blenheim  ? 
The  prince  wants  to  Iwat  the  French,  and  su 
does  Corporal  John.  If  we  stand  by  each  other 
we  shall  most  likely  beat  them.  If  we  send  all 
the  Papists  and  Dutch  away,  Tallard  will  have 
every  man  of  us."  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  we 
imagine,  would  admit  that  our  honest  grenadier 
would  have  the  best  of  the  argument;  and  if  so, 
what  follows  ?  Even  this :  that  alt  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's general  principles  about  power,  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  personality,  and  conjoint  aelion, 
must  be  given  up;  and  that,  if  bis  theory  is  to 
stand  at  all,  it  must  stand  on  some  other  foun- 
dation. Lord  Macauiay: 
Gladslane  on  Churek  and  Stale,  April,  1839. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  prove  that  (he 
government  ought  to  establish  and  endow  >  re- 
ligion, and  to  lence  it  with  a  Test  Act,  govern- 
ment is  rt  irflv  in  the  moral  world.  Those  who 
would  confine  it  to  secular  ends  take  a  low  view 
of  its  nature.  A  religion  must  be  attached  to 
its  agency;  and  this  religion  must  be  that  of  the 
conscience  of  the  governor,  or  none.  It  is  for 
the  governor  to  decide  between  Papists  and 
Protestants,  Jansenists  and  Muiinists,  Arminians 
and  Calvinists,  Episcopalians  and  Presliyterians, 
Sabellians  and  Tritheists,  Homoousians  and  Ho- 
moiousiani,  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  Mono- 
thelites  and  Monopbysiles,  P:edabaptists  and 
Analiaptists.  It  is  fur  him  to  rejudge  the  acts 
of  Nice  and  Rimini,  of  Ephesns  and  Chaicedon, 
of  Constantinople  and  St.  John  Lateran,  of 
Trent  and  Dort.  It  is  for  him  to  arbiirale  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Latin  procession,  and 
lo  determine  whether  that  mysterious  filioque 
shall  or  shall  not  have  a  place  in  the  national 
creed.  When  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  he  is 
to  tax  tbe  whole  community  in  order  to  pay 
people  to  teach  his  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be. 
He  is  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  though  it 
may  be  opposed  to  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the  So- 
ciety. He  is  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  at  the 
risk  of  exciting  the  most  formidable  discontents. 
He  is  to  inflict  perhaps  on  a  great  majority  of 
the  population,  what,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  choose  to  call  it  persecution  or  not,  will 
always  be  felt  as  persecution  by  those  who  sulfer 
it.  He  is,  on  account  of  differences  often  too 
slight  for  vulgar  comprehension,  to  deprive  the 
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slate  of  the  services  of  the  ablest  men.  He  is 
to  debase  and  enfeeble  the  community  which  he 
governs,  from  a  nation  into  a  sect.  In  our  own 
coantry,  for  example,  millions  of  Calholics, 
millions  of  Protesta.nt  Oissentets,  are  lo  be  tn- 
cluded  from  all  pnwer  and  honours.  A  great 
hostile  fleet  is  on  ibe  sea;  but  Nelson  is  not  to 
command  in  the  Channel  if  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  he  confounds  the  persons.  An  in- 
vading army  has  landed  in  Kent;  but  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  not  lo  be  at  the  head  of  our 
forces  if  he  divides  the  substance.  And.  after 
all  this,  Mr.  Gladstone  lells  us  that  it  would  be 
wrong  Id  imprison  a  Jew,  a  Mussulman,  or  a 
Budhist.for  a  day;  because  reallya  government 
cannot  undenland  these  matters,  and  ought  not 
to  meddle  with  (juestions  wliicli  belong  (o  the 
Church.  A  singular  theologian,  indeed,  the 
govei^menl !  So  learned  that  it  is  competent  to 
exclude  Groiius  from  office  for  being  a  Semi- 
Pelagian,  so  unlearned  that  it  is  incompetent  (o 
line  a  Hindoo  peasant  a  rupee  for  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Juggemaat. 

Lord  Macaulav; 

Gladslotu  on  Church  and  Slatt. 

We  think  that  government,  like  every  other 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  is  likely  to  answer  its  main  end 
best  when  it  is  constructed  with  n  single  view  to 
that  end.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  loves  Plato,  will 
not  quarrel  with  us  for  illttstrating  our  proposi- 
tion, after  Plato's  fashion,  from  the  most  famili.ir 
ohjecls.  Take  cutlery,  for  example.  A  blade 
which  is  designed  holh  to  shave  and  to  carve 
will  certainly  not  shave  so  well  as  a  razor,  or 
carve  so  well  as  a  carving-knife.  An  academy 
of  painting  which  should  also  be  a  bank  would. 
in  all  prolrability,  exhibit  very  bad  pictures  and 
discount  very  bad  bills.  A  gas  company  which 
should  also  be  an  infant  society  would,  we 
apprehend,  light  the  streets  ill  and  teach  the 
children  ill.  On  this  principle  we  think  that 
government  should  be  organized  solely  with  a 
view  to  its  main  end ;  and  that  no  part  of  its 
efficiency  for  (hat  end  should  be  sacrificed  in 
order  tu  promote  any  other  end,  however  ex- 
cellent. Lord  Macaulav  i 

Gladtlone  en  ChureA  and  Stati. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

What  is  set  down  by  order  and  division  doth 

but  all  is  there.  Lord  Bacon. 

Hardly  is  there  a  similarity  delected  beiwcen 
two  or  Ihree  facts,  than  men  hasten  to  eilend  it 
10  all  others.  SiR  W.  HAMILTON. 


(hem  into  diNli net  classes:  this  will  i 
pariiculirs,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  nc 
general  truth.  Locke. 


Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special 
heads  renders  the  nature  or  uses  of  a  thing  more 
asy  to  be  found  out,  when  we  seek  in  what 
ank  of  being  ii  lies.  Dr.  1.  Watts. 
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CLERGY. 

The  essential  point  in  Ibe  notli 
ihis:  that  he  is  a  person  made  n 
intercourse  with  God,  without  being  necessary 
or  beneficial  to  us  morally, — an  unren«onab1e, 
unmoral,  unspirltual  necessity.     T.  ARNOLD. 


nished  with  skill  ii 

Attebbubv. 
The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their 
sayings,  if  not  first  reproached  by  our  doings. 
Atterburv. 
These  are  not  places  merely  of  favour,  the 
charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them ;   the  greatest 
account  whereof  will  be  requu-ed  at  their  hands. 

Lord  Bacon. 

He  was  a  priest,  and  looked  for  a  priest's  re- 
ward )  which  was  our  brotherly  love,  and  the 
good  of  our  souls  and  bodies. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Supposing,  however,  that  something  like 
moderation  were  visible  in  this  political  sermon, 
yet  politics  and  tbe  pulpit  are  terms  that  have 
little  agreement.  No  sound  ought  to  lie  heard 
in  the  church  but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian 
charity.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  civil 
government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion  by 
this  confusion  of  duties.  Those  who  quit  their 
proper  character  to  assume  what  does  not  belong 
to  them  are.  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  bolh 
of  the  character  they  leave  and  of  the  character 
they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
world,  in  which  they  are  so  (ond  of  meddling, 
and  inexperienced  in  nil  its  affairs,  on  which 
(hey  pronounce  with  so  much  confidence,  they 
have  nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  they 
excite.  Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where  one 
day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissen- 
sions and  animosities  of  mankind. 

R^itiensim  Ihi  Raiolulion  in  France,  1790. 
From  the  indisposition  of  mankind  (o  direct 
(heir  thoughts  to  a  fulurily ;  from  their  pronenes^i 
imerse  themselves  in  present  and  sensible 
objects,  and  the  ignorance  which  follows  of 
ourse,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  set  apart 
,  particular  order  of  men  10  inculcate  its  truths 
nd  lo  exemplify  its  duties. 

Robert  Hall; 
Fragment,  On  Village  Prtacking, 
Recollect  for  your  encouragement  the  reward 
hat  awaits  the  faithful  minister.  Such  is  the 
mysterious  condescension  of  divine  grace,  that 
though  it  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  honour 
of  being  (he  fountain  of  all,  yet,  by  the  em- 
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ptoyment  of  human  agency  in  Ihc  complelion 
of  iu  designs,  il  conirives  to  mutilply  its  eifis, 
and  (o  lay  a  founilalion  for  elenial  rewards. 
When  Ihe  church,  in  th«  perfection  of  tieauty, 
thall  be  presented  (o  Christ  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband,  the  faithrul  pastor  will  appear 
as  the  friend  of  the  brid^riKMn,  ViYta  greatly  re- 
juices  becaute  ef  the  bridegroevi s  voice.  His  joy 
will  Ix  Ihe  joy  of  bis  Lord, — infector  in  degree, 
but  of  the  same  nature,  and  arising  from  Ihe 
tame  sources;  while  he  will  hive  the  peculiar 
happiness  of  reflecting  thai  he  hai  contriliuted 
to  it;  contributed,  as  an  humble  inslrmnenl,  to 
thai  glory  and  felicity  of  which  he  will  be  coo- 
icioiis  he  is  utterly  unworthy  to  partake.  To 
have  been  himself  the  object  of  roercy,  to  have 
been  the  means  of  imparting  il  to  others,  and  of 
dispensing  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Chrial, 
will  produce  a  plea<>ure  which  can  never  l«  ad- 
equately felt  or  understood  until  we  see  him  as 
he  is.  RORKRT  HaI.L: 

Diieouragemenis  and  Supports  of  Ihe 
Chriiiian  Minister. 

Ministers  of  the  goiipct  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  resemble  the  commanders  of  an  army 
stationed  In  a  conquered  counlry,  whose  inhab- 
itants, overawed  and  sul)dued,  yield  a  partial 
obedience:  they  have  sufficient  employment  in 
attempting  to  conciliate  the  afTections  of  the  na- 
tives, and  in  carrying  into  execution  the  orders 
and  regulations  of  iheir  Prince ;  since  there  is 
much  latent  disaffection,  though  no  open  rebel- 
lion, a  strong  partiality  to  iheir  former  rulecs, 
with  few  attempts  to  erect  Ihe  standard  of  revolt. 

Robert  Hall; 

Address  te  Rev.  Eustace  Carey. 

He  [the  country  parson]  is  not  witty,  or 
lenmed,  or  eloquent,  but  holy : — a  character 
Hennogcnes  never  dreamed  of,  and  therefore 
he  could  give  no  precepts  thereof. 

George  Herbert. 

We  hold  that  God's  clergy  are  a  stale  which 
bath  l«en,  and  will  be  as  long  as  there  is  a 
church  upon  earth,  necessary,  by  the  plain  word 
of  God  himself:  a  slate  whereunlo  the  rest  of 
God'i  people  must  be  subject  as  touching  Uiinga 
that  appertain  to  their  louli'  health. 

It  cannot  enter  any  man's  conceit  lo  think  it 
lawful  that  every  man  which  li^teth  should  lake 
upon  him  charge  in  ibe  church;  and  therefore 
a  solemn  admittance  is  of  such  necessity  that 
without  il  iKere  can  be  no  church  polity. 

Let  it  therefore  be  required,  on  both  parts,  at 

the  hands  of  Ihe  clergy,  to  be  in  meanness  of 

estate  like  the  apostles;   at  the  hands  of  the 

laity,  to  be  as  di^  who  lived  under  the  sposlles. 

Hooker. 

There  U  nothing  noble  in  a  clergyman  but 
burning  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls ;  nor  any- 
thing poor  in  his  profesiion  but  idleness  and 
worldly  spirit.  Law. 


The  ascendency  of  the  sacerdoial  order  was 
long  the  ascendency  which  naturally  and  prop- 
erly belongs  to  intellectual  superiority. 

Lord  Macau  la  v. 

It  is  belter  that  men  should  be  governed  by 
prieslcnifl  than  violence. 

Lord  Macaulav. 

Bishops  are  now  unfit  to  govern,  because  of 
their  learning.  They  are  bred  up  in  another 
law;  they  run  lo  the  text  for  something  done 
among  Ihe  Jews  that  concerns  not  England. 
'Tit  just  asir  a  man  would  have  a  kettle  and  he 
would  not  go  to  our  braiiers  to  have  il  made  as 
they  would  kellles.  but  he  would  have  it  made 
as  Hiram  made  his  brass-work  who  wrought  in 
Solomon's  Temple.  Selden. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  con- 
duit by  which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men 
are  virtues  and  generous  practices.  Some,  in- 
deed, may  please  and  promise  themselves  high 
matters  from  full  revenues,  stately  palaces,  court 
interests,  and  great  dependences.  But  that 
which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  lo  be  know- 
ing in  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives, 
active  and  laborious  in  Iheir  charges,  bold  and 
resolute  in  opposing  seducen,  and  daring  to  look 
vice  in  the  face,  though  never  so  potent  and 
illustrious ;  and,  lastly,  lo  be  genlle,  courteous, 
and  compassionate  to  all.  These  are  our  robes 
and  our  inoces,  our  escutcheons  and  highest 
titles  of  honoor.  SOITTH. 

Bui  as  ihere  are  certain  mountebanks  and 
quacks  in  [riiysic,  so  there  are  much  the  same 
also  in  divinity.  Soitth. 

It  is  a  sad  ihing  when  men  shall  repair  lo  the 
ministry  not  for  preferment  but  refuge;  like 
malefaclon  flying  to  Ihe  altar  only  to  save  their 

Faithful  ministers  are  to  stand  and  endure  the 
brunt  1  a  common  soldier  may  fly,  when  it  is 
the  duty  of  him  that  holds  the  standard  to  die 
upon  the  place.  Soin'K. 

Let  the  miniMer  be  low,  his  interest  inconsid- 
erable, the  word  will  suffer  for  hi;  sake ;  the 
message  will  still  And  reception  according  lo 
Ihe  dignity  of  the  messenger.  SotJTH. 

The  clergy  prevent  themselves  from  doing 
much  service  lo  religion  by  affecting  so  much  to 
converse  with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to 
mingle  with  ihe  laiiy.  Swift. 

A  divine  dares  hardly  show  his  person  among 
the  gentlemen;  or,  if  he  fall  into  such  com- 
pany, he  is  in  continual  apprehension  that  some 
pert  man  of  pleasure  should  break  an  unman- 
nerly jest,  and  render  him  ridiculous. 

The  clergy's  business  lies  among  the  laity; 
nor  is  there  a  more  effectual  way  lo  forward  the 
salvation  of  men's  souls  than  for  spiritual  per- 
sons to  make  themselves  as  agreeable  ai  they 
can  in  the  conversation*  of  the  world. 

Swift. 
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ir  the  clergy  would  a  lillle  study  the  arts  of 
converuiion,  ihey  mighl  be  wclcume  ax  every 
party  where  there  was  the  least  regard  fur  po- 
iileneu  or  good  kuk.  Swift. 

Neither  U  it  rare  to  observe  among  eicelienl 
•nd  learned  divines  >  certain  ungracious  man- 
Dcr  or  an  unhappy  lone  of  voice,  which  Ibey 
never  have  been  able  m  shake  off.       Swirr. 

It  seems  lo  be  in  the  power  of  a  reasonahle 
clergyman  to  mnke  the  most  ignorant  man  com- 
prehend bis  duty.  Swift. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  yon  against  endeav- 
oring at  wit  in  your  sermons;  because  many  of 
your  calling  bive  made  thcmcelves  ridiciilnus  by 
attempting  it.  Swift. 

He  [Bi'ihop  Alterbucy]  never  atlempls  your 
passions  until  he  has  convinced  your  reason 
All  the  ol^eclions  which  he  can  form  are  laid 
<q>en  and  dispersed  before  he  uses  the  least 
Tebemence  in  his  sermon;  but  when  he  thinks 
he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon  wins  your  heart 


show  the  beauty  of  holi- 


of  it. 

Would  every  one  of  our  clergymen  bethu-i 
careful  to  recommend  truth  and  virtue  in  their 
proper  6gures.  and  show  so  much  concern  for 
them  as  to  give  them  all  the  additional  force 
they  were  able,  it  is  not  possible  that  nonsense 
should  have  so  many  hearen  as  you  lind  it  has 
in  dissenting  congregations,  for  no  reason  in  the 
world  but  because  it  is  spoken  extem|>ore:  for 
ordinary  minds  are  wholly  governed  by  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  there  is  no  way  lo  come  at 
their  hearts  but  by  power  over  their  imagina- 

Swii^  and  Steele;  TalUr,  No.  66. 

The  tmth  is,  mankind  have  an  innate  pro- 
pensity, as  to  other  errors,  so,  to  that  of  endea- 
Touring  lo  serve  God  \tv  proxy ; — lo  commit  lo 
some  distinct  Order  of  men  the  care  of  their 
religions  concerns,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
confide  the  care  of  their  bodily  health  to  the 
physician,  and  of  their  legal  transactions  to  the 
lawyer ;  deeming  it  saflicicnl  to  follow  implicitly 
their  directions,  without  attempting  themselveH 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  mytltriet  of 
medicine  or  of  law.  For  man,  except  when 
unusually  depraved,  retains  enough  of  the  image 
of  his  Maker  lo  have  a  natural  reverence  for  re- 
ligion, and  a  desire  that  God  should  be  wor- 
shipped ;  but,  through  the  corruption  of  his 
nature,  his  heart  is  (except  when  divinely  puri- 
lied)  too  much  alienated  from  God  to  lake  de- 
light in  serving  Him.  Hence  the  disposition 
men  have  ever  shown  to  substitute  the  devotion 
of  the  priest  for  their  own  ;  to  leave  the  duties 
of  piety  in  his  hands,  and  to  let  him  sifrve  God 
in  their  tIeaJ.  This  disposition  is  not  so  much 
the  consequence,  as  itself  the  orijiin,  of  priest- 
craft  Whatelv  ; 

Errers  of  Komaniim. 


There  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins  and 
poetry,  and  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much 
nearer  related  than  the  world  imagines. 


Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins 
which  I  saw  ii  Rome  I  could  not  but  take  paj- 
ticular  notice  of  such  as  relate  to  any  of  the 
buildings  or  statues  which  are  still  exinnt. 

Addison. 

Till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face :  tbey 
always  appear  in  profile.  Addison. 


Old  coins  a 

ing  the  ancien 

re  like  so  many  maps  for  explain- 
t  geography,                 ADDISON, 

I  have  seer 
among  other 
by  its  taste. 

an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin, 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  medalUc  elo- 
quence, persuade  Eugenius  that  it  is  Iwtter  to 
have  a  pocketful  of  Othos  than  of  Jacobuses. 
Addisok. 


COMEDY. 

Comedy  was  satirical.  Satire  is  best  on  the 
living.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  best  way  lo 
deiness  an  hated  character  was  to  lum  it  into 
ridicule ;  and  therefore  the  greater  vices,  which 
in  the  beginning  were  lashed,  gnve  place  to  the 
contemptible.  Its  passion,  therefore,  became 
ridicule.  Every  writing  must  have  its  cbarac- 
lerislic  passion.  Whal  is  that  of  comedy,  if 
not  ridicule?  Comedy,  therefore,  is  a  satirical 
poem,  representing  an  action  carried  on  by  dia- 
logue, to  excite  laughter  b]p  describing  ludicrous 
characters.     See  Aristotle.  Bubkb: 

Hints  for  an  Eaay  tn  the  Drama. 

Comedy  .  .  .  should  be  mere  common  life, 
and  not  one  jot  bigger.  Every  character  should 
speak  upon  the  stage,  not  only  what  it  would 
utter  in  the  situation  there  represented,  but  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  express  it. 
For  which  reason,  I  cannot  allow  rhymes  in 
comedy,  unless  they  were  put  into  the  moull' 
and  came  out  of  the  moulh  of  a  mad  poet. 
Lord  Chestek field  : 
Letters  lo  his  San,  yaH.  i^,  1753. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  fill  a  comedy  with  good 
repatlee  as  might  be  at  first  imagined,  if  we 
consider  how  completely  both  parties  are  in  t lie 
power  of  the  author.  The  blaie  of  wit  in  The 
School  for  Scandal  astonishes  us  lees  when  we 
rememlier  that  the  wriier  hail  it  in  his  power  lo 
frame  both  the  question  and  ihe  answer;  the 
reply  and  the  rejoinder ;  the  lime  and  the  place. 
He  must  be  a  poor  proficient  who  cannot  keep 


COMED  Y. — COMMENTA  TORS. 


hen  both  the  ball,  ihe  wall,  and 
COLTON  1  Laeon. 


Comedy  is  a  representation  of  ei 


llbJEC 


Drvden, 


In  comedy  there  is  somevihat  more  of  the 
worse  likeness  lo  be  Uken,  because  il  is  ofien 
to  produce  laughter,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
sight  of  some  deformily.  DrvdbK. 

In  the  name  of  art  as  well  as  tn  the  name  of 
viniie,  we  prolest  against  the  principle  ibat  Ihe 
world  of  pure  comedy  is  one  into  which  no 
moral  entera.  If  comedy  be  an  imilation, 
under  whatever  conventions,  of  real  life,  how  is 
it  possible  that  il  can  have  no  reference  to  Ihe 
great  rule  which  directs  life,  and  to  feelings 
which  are  called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life  ? 
If  what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  says  were  correct, 
Ihe  inference  would  he  that  these  dramatists  did 
not  in  the  least  undersland  Ihe  very  firet  prin- 
ciples of  iheir  craft.  Pure  landscape^painling 
into  which  no  light  or  shade  enters,  pure  |x>r- 
trail-painling  into  which  no  expression  enters, 
are  phrases  less  al  variance  with  sound  criticism 
than  pure  cuniedy  into  which  no  moral  enters. 
But  il  is  not  the  fact  thai  the  world  of  these 
dramatists  is  a  world  into  which  no  moral  enters. 
Morality  constantly  enters  into  that  world,  a 
sound  morality,  and  an  unsound  moralily;  the 
sound  morality  to  be  insulted,  derided,  asso- 
ciated with  everything  mean  and  hateful ;  Ihe 
unsound  morality  to  be  set  off  lo  every  advan- 
iai;e,  and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct  and 
indirect.  IxiRD  Macauwv  ; 

Camie  Dramatists  cflkr  Saleralion,  Jan.  1841. 

\\   comedy  still  reigned,  and 
'dies  were  not  sentimental. 

Lord  Macai;ijiv. 
The  vast  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  knavery, 
folly,  affectation,  humour,  etc.,  etc.,  as  mingled 
with  each  other,  or  as  modified  by  difference 
of  age,  sex,  temper,  education,  profession,  and 
habit  of  body,  are  alt  within  the  nwahy  of  ihe 
modern  comic  dramatist.  .  .  .  The  ancients 
were  much  mure  limitedjn  their  circle  of  ma- 
terials. Sir  Walter  Scott. 


COMMENTATORS. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pedant,  who,  with 
a. I  Tom  Folio's  impertinences,  halh  greater 
superstructures  and  embellishments  of  Greek 
and  I.atin,  and  is  still  more  insupportable  than 
Ihe  other,  in  the  same  degree  as  he  is  more 
learned.  Of  this  kind  very  often  are  editon, 
Commentatois,  interpreters,  scholinsis,  and  crit- 
ics; and,  in  short,  atl  men  of  deep  learning 

These  persons  set  a  greater  value  on  ihem- 
selves  for  having  found  out  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  in  Greek,  than  upon  the  author  for 
having  written  it ;  nay,  will  allow  Ihe  passage 


Goldsn 


itself  not  to  have  any  beauty  in  it  at  the  same 
lime  that  they  would  be  considered  as  the  great- 
est men  of  Ihe  age  fur  having  interpreted  il. 
They  will  took  with  contempt  on  the  most 
lieautiful  poems  thai  have  been  composed  by 
any  of  Iheir  contemporaries;  but  will  lock 
themselves  up  in  their  studies  for  a  twelvemonth 
It^ether,  to  correct,  publish,  and  expound  luch 
trifles  of  antiquity,  as  a  modem  author  would 
be  condemned  for 

ADDISON:  7a//<rr,  No.  IjS. 
Men  of  the  strictest  moraU,  severest  lives, 
and  the  gravest  professions,  will  write  volumes 
upon  an  idle  sonnet,  that  is  originally  in  Greek 
or  Latin ;  give  editions  of  the  most  immontl 
authora;  and  spin  out  whole  pages  upon  Ihe 
various  readings  of  a  lewd  expression.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  them  is,  that  their 
works  suHicienily  show  they  have  no  taste  of 
their  authors,  and  that  what  they  do  in  this 
kind,  is  oat  of  their  great  learning,  and  not  out 
of  any  levity  or  lasclviousncss  of  temper. 

Addison;   TJiWfr,  No.  i 58. 


:ollator 


.  ,  ,  lid  lake  him  for  the 

gloiy  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  and  the 
wonder  of  his  age,  when  perhaps  upon  exami- 
nation you  find  that  he  has  only  rectified  a  Greek 
panicle,  or  laid  out  a  whole  sentence  in  proper 

I'hey  are  obliged  indeed  lo  be  thus  lavish  of 
iheir  praises,  that  they  may  keep  one  another  in 
countenance;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of  making  a 
man  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  him 
vain  and  arm^ant. 

Addison  :  ^datar.  No.  105. 

I  have  oflen  fancied  with  myself  how  enraged 
an  old  Latin  author  would  be  should  he  see  Ihe 
several  absurdities  in  sense  and  grammar  which 
are  imputed  to  him  by  some  or  other  of  these 
various  readings.  In  one  he  speaks  nonsense  ; 
in  another  makes  use  of  a  wotd  thai  was  never 
heard  of;  and  indeed  there  is  scarce  a  solecism 
in  writing  which  Ihe  best  author  is  not  guitly 
of,  if  we  may  be  al  liberty  to  read  him  in  the 
words  of  some  manuscript  which  the  laborious 
editor  has  thought  fit  lo  examine  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  work. 

Addison  :  Sptctatar,  No.  470. 

We  want  short,  sound,  and  judicious  notes 
upon  Scripture,  without  running  into  common- 
places, pursuing  controversies,  or  reducing  those 
notes  to  artilicial  method,  but  leaving  them  quite 
loose  and  native.  For,  certainly,  as  those  wines 
which  flow  from  the  Rrsi  treading  of  the  grape 
are  sweeter  and  better  than  those  forced  out  by 
Ihe  press,  which  gives  Ihem  Ihe  roughness  of 
Ihe  husk  and  the  stone,  so  are  those  doctrines 
be-t  anil  swcelest  which  flow  from  a  gentle  crush 
of  Ihe  Scriplures,  and  are  not  wrung  into  con- 


>nplac 


LoKD  Bacom. 
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Bentley  wrote  a  Idler  .  .  .  upon  Ihe  scriplural 
etoues  in  our  present  copies  of  Kesychius,  which 
he  considered  interpolations  from  a  later  hand. 
De  Quincev. 

Enlarging  an  author's  sense,  nnd  building 
fancies  of  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may 
call  paraphrasing :  but  more  properly,  changing, 
adding,  palcbing,  piecing.  Felton. 

All  these  together  are  the  foundation  of  all 
ihose  heaps  of  comments,  which  are  piled  so 
high  upon  authors  that  il  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  clear  Ihe  text  from  the  rulibish. 

Fblton. 

The  obscurity  is  brought  over  Ihcm  by  igno- 
rance and  age,  made  yet  more  obscure  by  their 
pedanlical  elncidators.  Felton. 

The  best  writers  ha*e  been  perplexed  with 
notes  and  obscured  with  illustrations.         ' 

What  a  gift  has  John  Harlebaeh,  professor  at 
Vienna,  in  tediousncss  !  who,  being  to  expound 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  his  auditors,  read  twenty- 
one  years  on  the  lirsl  chapter,  and  yet  finished 
it  not.  T.  Fuller. 

Other?  spend  Iheir  lives  in  remarks  on  lan- 
guage, or  explanations  of  antiquities,  and  only 
aSTonJ  materials  for  lexicographers  and  com- 
nientators,  who  are  themt^elves  overwhelmed  by 
subsequent  collectors,  that  equally  destroy  the 
memory  tji  their  predecessors  by  amplilicalion, 
transposition,  or  contraction.  Every  new  sys- 
tem of  nature  gives  birth  to  a  swarm  of  exposi- 
tors whose  business  is  to  explain  and  illustrate 
il,  and  who  can  hope  to  exist  no  longer  than  the 
founder  of  their  sect  preserves  his  reputation. 
Dtt.  S.  Johnson  :  Hambltr,  No.  io6. 
Scholiasts,  those  copious  expositors  of  places, 
pour  out  a  vain  overflow  of  learning  on  pas- 
sages plain  and  easy,  Lt)CKE. 

Of  those  scholars  who  have  disdained  lo  eon- 
line  themselves  to  verlwl  criticism  few  have  been 
successful.  The  ancient  languages  have,  gener- 
ally,  a  magical  influence  on  their  faculties. 
They  were  "  fools  called  into  a  circle  by  Greeli 
invocationC  The  Iliad  and  .i^eid  were  lo 
Ihem  not  books,  but  curiosities,  or  rather  tel- 
iqnes.  They  no  more  admired  ihose  works  for 
their  meriti  than  a  good  Catholic  venerates  the 
houscof  the  Virginal  Loretto  for  ilsarchiteclure. 
Whatever  was  classical  was  good.  Homer  was  a 
great  poet,  and  so  was  Callimachus.  The  epis- 
tles of  Cicero  were  fine,  and  bo  were  those  of 
Phalaris.  Even  with  respect  to  questions  of 
evidence  they  fell  into  the  same  error.  The 
authority  of  all  narrations,  written  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  was  the  same  with  ttiem.  It  never  crossed 
their  minds  that  the  lapse  of  live  hundred  years, 
or  the  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues,  could 
affect  the  accurate  of  a  narration ; — that  Livy 
could  be  a  less  veracious  historian  than  Poty- 
bius ;— or  that  Plutarch  could  know  le^s  about 
the  friends  of  Xenophon  than  Xenophon  him- 
•elf.     Deceived  by  the  distance  of  lime,  they 


seem  to  consider  nil  the  Classics  as  contempo- 
raries ;  just  as  I  have  known  people  in  England, 
deceived  by  the  distance  of  place,  take  il  for 
granted  thai  all  persons  who  live  in  India  are 
neighbours,  and  ask  an  inhabitant  of  Bombay 
about  the  health  of  an  acquaintance  at  Calcutta. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  lurl>arian  deluge  will 
ever  again  pass  over  Europe.  But  should  such 
a  calamity  happen,  it  teems  not  improbable  that 
some  future  Rollin  or  Gillies  will  compile  a 
history  of  England  from  Miss  Potter's  Scottish 
Chiefs,  Miss  Lee's  Recess,  and  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall's  Memoirs. 

I,ORD   MaCAULAV  i 
On  Ihi  Allunian  Oralors,  Aug.  1814. 
They  show  Ihelr  learning  uselessly,  and  make 
a  long  periphrasis  on  every  word  of  the  book 
they  explain.  Dk.  L  Watts. 

The  commentator's  professed  object  is  to  ex- 
plain, lo  enforce,  to  illustrate  doctrines  claimed 


W\\TL\ 


The  spirit 


COMMERCE. 

m  wonderfully  delighted  to  see  such  a  body 


in  Iheii 


'n  priva 
promoting  the  public 
motherwords.raising  estates  for  iheii  own  fami- 
lies by  bringing  into  their  coitmry  whatever  is 
wanting,  and  carrying  out  of  it  whatever  is 
superfluous.  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  par- 
ticular care  to  disseminate  her  blessings  among 
the  diflerent  regions  of  the  world  with  an  eye 
to  this  mutual  intercoup-e  and  Iraflic  among 
mankind,  that  the  natives  of  llie  several  parts 
of  the  glolie  might  have  a  kind  of  dependence 
jlher,  and   be  united  together  by 

Addison  :  S^etlalor,  No.  69. 
not  more  u<>eful  mumlwrs   in   a 
They  knit 


Titer 


illh  than  merchants, 
mankind  together  in  a  mutual  ii 
good  offices,  dislribule  the  gifts  of  nature,  find 
work  for  the  poor,  and  wealth  lo  the  rich,  and 
magnificence  to  the  great.  .  .  .  Trade,  without 
enlarging  the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a 
kind  of  additional  empire:  il  ha-i  multiplied  the 
number  of  the  rich,  made  our  landed  eslates. 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  they  were  formeriy, 
and  added  lo  Ihem  an  accession  of  other  estates 
as  valuable  as  the  lands  themselves. 

Addison. 
You  will  be  convinced.  Sir,  that  I  am  not 
mistaken,  if  you  reflect  how  generally  it  is  true. 
thai  commerce,  the  principal  object  of  that  office, 
flourishes  most  when  it  is  left  10  It-elf.  Interest, 
the  great  guide  of  commerce,  is  not  a  blind  one. 
It  is  very  well  able  to  find  its  own  way ;  and  ill 
necessities  are  its  besi  laws.         Burke  ; 

Sprieh  on  the  Plan  far  Econamieal  fff 
form,  Feb.  11,  1780. 
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or  all  things,  an  indiscreet  lunpering  wilb 
ihe  trade  of  provisions  is  (lie  most  dangerous, 
and  it  is  always  worst  in  the  time  when  men  are 
most  disjMised  to  it, — thai  ii,  in  ihe  time  of 
scarcity;  because  there  is  nothing  on  which  tlie 
passions  of  men  are  so  violent,  and  their  judg- 
ment so  weak,  and  on  which  there  exi!>ls  such  a 
multitude  of  ill-founded  popular  prejudices, 

TlieughU  and  Dttaili  tn  Searcily,  1795- 


COMMON   SENSE. 


Common  sense  tneant  once  something  very 
diHereni  from  that  plain  wisdom,  the  common 
heritage  of  men,  which  we  now  call  by  this 
name,  having  been  bequeathed  lo  us  by  a  ver; 
complex  theory  of  the  senses,  and  of  a  sense 
which  was  the  common  bond  of  them  all,  and 
which  pa<>sed  its  verdict*  on  the  reports  which 
they  severally  made  of  it.       R.  C.  TRENCH. 


COMPANY. 

Bnd  company  is  like  a  nail  driven  Into  a  post, 
which  after  the  finit  or  second  blow  may  be 
drawn  out  with  little  difficulty ;  bul  being  once 
driven  up  to  Ihe  bead,  the  pincers  cannot  lake 
hold  to  draw  it  out,  but  which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  desiruclion  of  the  wood. 

St.  Augustine. 


Lord  Bacon  i  Natural  Histery. 
A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  where  there  is  no  love. 
Lord  Bacoi4. 

In  young  minds  there  is  commonly  a  strong 
propensity  to  piirtieutar  intimacies  and  friend- 
ships. Youth,  indeed,  is  theseason  when  friend- 
sbi|is  are  sometimes  formed  which  not  only 
continue  through  succeeding  life,  but  which 
glow  to  the  last,  with  a  tenderness  unknown  lo 
the  connections  begun  in  cooler  years.  The 
propensity,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  discouraged, 
thuugli.  at  the  same  lime,  it  must  be  regulated 
with  much  circunispeclion  and  care.  Too  many 
of  Ihe  prelended  Iriendships  of  youth  are  mere 
combinations  in  pleasure.  They  are  often 
founded  on  capricious  likings,  suddenly  con- 
Iracted  and  as  suddenly  dissolveil.  Sometimes 
they  are  Ihe  eEfect  of  interested  complaisance 
and  flattery  on  the  one  side,  and  of  credulous 
fondness  on  the  other.     Such  rash  and  danger- 

leclions  should  be  nvoide<l,  lest  they 

Is  load  us  with  dishonour. 


V/e  should  ever  have  it  flxed  in  our  memo- 
ries, that  by  the  character  of  those  whom  we 
choose  for  our  friends,  our  own  is  likely  lo  be 
formed,  and  will  certainly  tie  judged  of  by  the 
world.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  slow  and 
cautious  in  contracting  intimacy ;  but  when  a 
vinuous  friendship  is  once  established,  we  musl 
ever  consider  it  as  a  sacred  engagement. 

A  company  consisting  wholly  of  people  of 
the  first  quality  cannot  for  that  rea^ion  be  called 
good  company,  in  Ihe  common  nccepiation  of 
the  phrase,  unless  they  are,  into  the  bai^in, 
the  fashionable  and  accredited  company  of  the 
place;  for  people  of  the  very  first  quality  can  be 
as  silly,  as  ill  bred,  and  as  worthless,  ns  people 
of  the  meanest  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
company  conrisling  entirely  of  people  of  very 
low  condition,  whatever  their  merits  or  parts 
may  %t,  can  never  be  called  good  company ; 
and  consequently  should  not  be  much  frequented, 
though  by  iu>  means  despised. 

Loitn  Ch ESTER PIELD ; 
Ltittrt  te  Ail  SffH,  Oct.  12,  174& 

Be  cautious  with  whom  yon  a-isocinte,  and 
never  give  your  company  or  your  conhdence  lo 
persons  of  whose  good  principles  you  ar«  not 
certain.  No  person  that  is  an  enemy  10  God 
can  lie  a'  friend  to  man.  He  that  has  already 
proved  himself  ungrateful  to  tlie  Author  of 
every  blessing,  will  not  scruple,  when  it  will 
serve  his  turn,  to  shake  off  a  fellow-worm  like 
himself.  He  may  render  you  instrumental  to 
his  own  purposes,  but  he  will  never  benefit  you. 
A  bad  man  is  a  curse  lo  others;  as  he  is  se- 
cretly, notwithstanding  all  his  boasting  and 
aflecied  gaiety,  a  liurden  to  himself.  Shun  him 
as  you  would  a  serpent  in  your  path.  Be  not 
seduced  by  his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  wit.  or  his 
influence.  Think  of  him  a.s  already  in  Ihe 
grave;  think  of  him  as  standing  before  the 
everlasting  God  in  judgment.  This  awful  re- 
aliiy  will  instantly  strip  off  all  that  is  now  m 
imposing,  and  present  him  in  his  true  light,  th« 
object  rather  of  your  compassion  and  of  your 
prayers  than  of  your  wonder  or  imilation. 

Bishop  W.  H.  Coleridge. 

In  all  societies  it  is  advisable  lo  associate  if 
possible  with  the  highest :  not  that  the  highest 
are  always  the  best,  bul  because,  if  disgusted 
there,  we  can  at  any  lime  descend ;  but  if  we 
li^in  with  the  lowest,  to  ascend  is  im|>ossible. 
In  the  gmnd  theatre  of  human  life,  a  box  ticlut 
takes  us  through  Ihe  house. 

CoLTON !  Lacan, 

They  who  constantly  converse  with  men  far 
above  their  estates  shall  reap  shame  and  loss 
thereby  :  if  thou  payest  nothing,  they  wilt  count 
thee  a  sucker,  no  branch ;  a  wen,  no  member 
of  their  company.  T.  FuLLBK. 

There  is  a  certain  magic  or  charm  in  com- 
pany, for  it  will  assimilate,  and  make  you  like 
10  ihem,  by  much  convetiaiion  with  Ihero:  if 
they  be  good  company,  it  is  a  great  means  to 
make  you  good,  or  confirm  you  in  goodnet*; 


COMPANY. — COMPOSITION. 


but  ir  rhe;  be  bad,  it  v.  iwenty  to  one  but  (hey 
will  infect  and  corrupt  you.  Therefore  be  waiy 
and  shy  in  choosing  and  entertaining,  or  fre- 
quenting any  company  or  companions;  be  not 
loo  basly  in  conimilting  yourself  to  them  ;  stand 
off  awhile  till  you  have  inquired  of  some  (thai 
you  know  by  experience  to  be  faithful)  what 
(hey  arc  ;  otK^rve  what  company  they  keep;  be 
not  too  easy  (o  gain  acquaintance,  but  stand  off, 
and  keep  a  distance  yet  awhile,  till  you  have 
observed  and  learnt  touching  them.  Men  or 
women  Ihal  are  greedy  of  acquaintance,  or  hasty 
in  it,  arc  oftentimes  snared  in  ill  company  be- 
fore they  are  aware,  and  entangled  so  that  they 
cannot  easily  loose  from  it  afler,  when  (hey 
would.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge, 
both  of  books  and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but 
in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions. 
He  feels  loo  sensibly  how  much  all  ihe  rest  of 
mankind  fall  shon  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained  ;  and  hU  affections  being  thus  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  car- 
ries them  further  than  if  ibey  were  more  general 
and  ondiiiiiDguisbed. 

David  Huue:  Ettayt. 

Good  or  bnd  company  is  the  greatest  blessing 
or  greatest  plague  of  life.  L'Estrange. 

All  matches,  'friendships,  and  societies  are 
dangerous  and  inconvenient,  where  the  con- 
tractors are  not  equal.  L'Estrancb. 

Lei  them  have  ever  so  learned  lectures  of 
breeding,  that  which  will  mosi  influence  their 
carriage  will  be  the  company  they  converse  with 
and  the  fashion  of  ihoae  about  them. 

Mirth  from  company  is  but  a  flullering,  un- 

Sqiet  motion,  that  beats  aboul  the  breast  for  a 
;w  moments,  and  after  leaves  it  empty. 

Company,  in  any  action,  gives  credit  and 
countenance  to  the  agent ;  and  so  much  as  ihe 
sinner  gels  of  this  so  much  he  casts  off  of  shame. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from 
his  melancholy,  yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  Ihe  shame  of 
vice  by  sharing  it,  and  abates  Ihe  torrent  of  a 
common  odium  liy  deriving  it  inio  many  chan- 
nels, and  thereby  if  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  distract  it  at 
least  by  a  multiplicity  of  the  object. 

South. 

Learning,  wit,  gallantry,  and  good  breeding 
are  all  but  subonlinate  qualities  in  society,  and 
are  of  no  value,  but  as  they  are  subservient  to 
benevolence,  and  tend  to  a  certain  manner  of 
bdi^  or  appearing  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  for  conversation  is  composed  of  an  as- 
lembly  of  men,  as  they  are  men,  and  not  as 
they  are  distinguished  by  fortune. 

SlE  R.  STEEIi!   Taller,  No.  45. 


That  part  of  life  which  we  spend  in  company 
is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  tn omen ts  j  and 
therefore  I  think  our  behaviour  in  it  should  have 
its  laws  as  well  as  the  part  of  our  being  which 
is  generally  esteemed  the  more  imporlaiit.  From 
hence  it  is,  that  from  long  experience  I  have 
made  it  a  maxim.  That  however  we  m.iy  pre- 
tend to  lake  satisfaction  in  sprightly  mirth  and 
high  jollity,  there  is  no  great  pleasure  in  any 
company  where  Ihe  basis  of  the  society  is  not 
mutual  K>od  will.  When  ihis  is  in  the  room, 
every  trifling  circumstance,  the  most  minute  ac- 
cident, ihe  absurdity  of  a  servant,  Ihe  repetition 
of  nn  old  story,  the  look  of  a  man  when  he  is 
telling  it,  ihe  most  indifferent  and  the  most  or- 
dinary occurrences,  are  matters  which  produce 
mirth  and  good-humour. 

Sir  R.  Steelh!   Tatltr,  No.  119. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten  times 
the  pleasure  ihey  do,  if  they  were  sure  of  hear- 
ing  nothing  that  would  shock  them,  as  well  as 
expected  what  would  please  them.  When  we 
know  every  person  that  is  spoken  of  is  repre- 
sented by  one  who  has  no  ill  will,  and  every- 
thing that  is  mentioned  described  by  one  that  is 
apt  to  set  it  in  the  iKst  light,  Ihe  entertainment 
must  he  delicate,  because  the  cook  has  nothing 
brought  to  his  hand  bat  what  is  the  most  excer 
len(  in  its  kind.  Beautiful  pictures  are  the  en- 
tertainments of  pure  minds,  and  deformities  of 
the  corrupted.  It  is  a  degree  towards  Ihe  life 
of  angels  when  we  enjoy  conversation  wherein 
there  IS  nothing  presented  but  in  iis  excellence : 
and  a  degree  towards  that  of  demons,  wherein 
nothing  is  shown  but  in  its  degeneracy. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Spfciator,  No.  too. 

As  a  man  is  known  by  his  company,  so  a 
man's  company  may  be  known  by  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself.  Swift. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  lime,  who  is 
not  prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Company  are  10  be  avoided  (hat  are  good  for 
nothing  \  (hose  to  he  sought  and  frequented  (hat 
excel  in  some  quality  or  other. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


COMPOSITION. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  Ihe 
choice  of  pleasing  allusions,  which  are  generally 
to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of 
art  or  nature;  for,  though  whatever  is  new  or 
uncommon  is  apt  to  delight  the  imagination,  Ihe 
chief  design  ot^  an  allusion  being  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  passages  of  an  author,  it  should 
be  always  borrowed  from  what  is  more  known 
and  common  than  the  passages  which  are  to  be 
explained.         Al>l>lS0N :  Sftetater,  No,  431. 

When 
without 

abounds  with  a  great  many  noble  objects,  rising 
among  one  another  in  the  greatest  Confusion  and 
disorder.  '  When  1  read  a  methodical  discourse. 


COMPOSITION.— CONFESSION.— CONFIDENCE. 


I  am  in  a  regular  planlBlion,  and  can  place  my- 
aeir  in  its  several  centres,  so  as  to  take  a  view 
of  all  Ihe  lines  and  walks  that  ere  struck  from 
tliem.  You  may  ramble  in  the  one  a  whole  day 
together,  and  every  moment  discover  something 
or  oilier  that  is  new  to  you ;  but  when  you  have 
done,  you  will  have  but  a  confused,  imperfect 
notion  of  ihe  place;  in  Ihe  other  your  eye  com- 
mands  the  whole  prospect,  and  gives  you  such 
an  idea  of  it  as  is  not  easily  worn  out  of  the 
memory.  Addison  :  Sftclal^r,  No.  476. 

There  is  in  all  excellencies  of  composition  a 
kind  of  poverty  or  a  casualty  or  jeopardy. 

Lord  Bacon. 

A  fourth  rule  for  constructing  sentences  with 
proper  strength  is  lo  make  Ihe  membeis  of  (hem 
go  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  importance 
above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement 
is  called  a  climax,  and  is  always  considered  as  a 
beauty  in  composition.  BlAtR. 

I  wish  our  clever  young  poets  would  remem- 
ber my  homely  definitions  of  prose  and  poetry : 
that  is.  Prose  is  words  in  iheit  best  order ; 
Poetiy,  the  best  words  in  Ihe  best  order. 

Coleridge. 

A  tnan  by  tumbling  his  thoughts  and  forming 
Ihem  into  expresiiions  gives  them  a  new  kind  of 
fermentation;  which  works  them  into  a  finer 
body,  and  makes  them  much  clearer  than  they 
were  before.  Jeremy  Collier. 

In  quatrains  the  last  line  of  the  stania  is  lo  be 
considered  in  (he  composition  of  (he  fint. 

Drvden. 

Ctaudian  perpetually  closes  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a  verse,  commonly  called  golden,  or  two 
substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb 
belwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.        Drvden. 

I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  this  discourse, 
that  every  former  part  might  give  strength  unto 
'  all  (hal  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some  lighl 
unlo  all  before.  Hooker. 

The  numheri  themselves,  though  of  the  heroic 
measure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable. 
Popt 

Long  sentences  in  a  short  composition  are 
tike  large  rooms  la  a  little  house. 

Shenstonb. 

He  that  writes  well  in  verse  will  often  send 
his  thoughts  in  search  through  all  the  treasure 
of  words  that  express  any  one  idea  in  the  same 
language,  that  so  he  may  conipurt  with  (he 
measures  of  the  rhyme,  or  with  his  own  most 
beautiful  and  vivid  sentiments  of  the  thing  he 
describes.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CONFESSION. 

As  in  confession  the  revealing  is  for  the  ease 
of  a  man's  heart,  so  secret  men  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  things,  while  men  rather 
discharge  than  Imparl  their  minds. 

Lord  Bacon. 


mfesses  his  sin,  and  prays  for  par- 

mishedh'    ' 

to  be  dor 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  (o  lie 
used  in  the  performance  of  confession,  so  that 
you  neither  omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may 
tell  you  that  there  is  something  amiss,  nor  over- 
scrupulously  pursue  it  when  you  are  not  con- 
scious to  youiself  of  notable  failings. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 
You  must  not  only  acknowledge  to  God  (hat 
you  are  a  sinner,  bat  must  particularly  enumerate 
the  kinds  of  sin  whereof  you  know  yourself 
guilty.  Wake, 


confidence. 

Too  great  confidence  in  succe^  is  the  likeliest 
lo  prevent  it ;  because  it  hinilers  us  from  making 
the  best  use  of  (he  advantages  which  we  enjoy. 
Atterbury. 

Use  such  as  have  prevailed  before  in  things 
you  have  employed  them;  for  thai  breeds  Con- 
fidence, and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  (heir 
prescription.  Lord  Bacon. 

Audacity  and  confidence  dnjh  in  business  so 
great  eHects  as  a  man  may  doilbt  that,  besides 
the  very  daring  and  eBme«tne<s  and  persisting 
and  importunity,  there  should  be  some  secret 
binding  and  stooping  of  other  men's  spirits  to 
such  persons.  LORD  Bacon. 

Better  to  be  despised  for  too  anxious  appre- 
hensions than  ruined  by  too  confident  security. 
Burke. 

C^inGdence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an 
aged  bosom.  Lord  Chatham. 

CJinhdence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  dis- 
(inguished  from  decent  assurance,  proceeds  from 
self-opinion,  occasioned  by  ignorance  and  fla(- 
tery.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Silh  evils,  great  and  unexpected,  doth  cause 
oftentimes  even  them  (o  think  upon  divine  power 
with  fearfullest  suspicions,  which  have  been 
otherwise  (he  most  sacred  adorers  (hereof;  how 
should  we  look  for  any  constant  resolution  of 
mind  in  such  cases,  saving  only  where  unfeigned 
affection  (o  Ciod  hath  bred  the  most  assured  con- 
fidence to  be  assisted  by  his  hand? 

Hooker. 

He  that  has  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  into 
demands,  will  be  but  a  little  way  from  thinking 
he  ought  to  obtain  them.  LocKR. 

A  persuasion  that  we  shall  overcome  any  dif- 
licullies  that  we  meet  with  in  the  sciences  seldom 
fails  to  carry  us  through  them.  Locke. 

Confidence  in  one's  self  is  the  chief  nurse  of 
magnanimity  1  which  confirlence,  notwithstand- 
ing, doth  not  leave  (he  care  of  necessary  furni- 
ture for  it :  and  therefore,  of  all  (he  Grecians, 
flomer  doth  ever  make  Achilles  the  best  anned. 
Sir  p.  Sidney. 


CONFIDENCE. — CONSCIENCE. 


IS  all  who  Ihink  il  worth  while  to  be 
in  earnesl  wilh  Iheir  immonnl  souls  not  to  abuse 
themselves  with  a  false  confidence ;  a  thing  so 
easily  taken  up,  and  so  hardly  laid  down. 

Be  not  conRdenl  and  afKnnative  in  an  uncer- 
tain matter,  but  report  thitigs  modestly  anil 
lemperaiely,  according  lo  the  degree  of  that 
persuasion  which  Is  or  ought  to  be  b^otlen  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  authority  or  the  reason  in- 
ducing ihec.  Jekemv  Taylor. 

He  thai  puis  his  confidence  in  God  only  is 
neither  overjoyed  in  any  great  good  things  of 
this  life,  nor  sorrowful  for  a  little  thing. 


JekEMV  Tavlor. 

But  surely  modesty 
Ihe  confidence  of  ma 
like  the  wraih  of  man 

never  hurt  any  cause,  and 

seems  to  me  lo  be  much 

TlLLOTSON. 

A  true  and  humhl 
worthiness  trill  not  su 
confidence  which  som 
tend  to,  nay,  unwarra 

sense  of  your  own  un- 
fTer  you  to  rise  u|<  to  that 

tably  requite  of  oihers. 
Wake. 

A  confident  dependence  ill  grounded  create 
such  a  negligence  as  will  certainly  ruin  us  in  th 
end.  Wake. 


CONSCIENCE. 

The  unanswerable  reasonings  of  Butler  never 
reached  the  ear  of  the  gray-haired  pious  peasant, 
but  he  needs  not  their  powerful  aid  to  establish 
his  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. It  is  no  induction  of  logic  that  has  trans- 
fined  the  heart  of  the  victim  of  deep  remorse, 
when  be  withers  beneath  an  influence  unseen 
by  mortal  eye,  and  shrinks  from  the  aniicipalion 
of  a  reckoning  lo  come.  In  Imth  Ihe  evidence 
is  wilhin,  a  pari  of  the  original  constitution  of 
every  rational  mind,  planted  there  by  Him  who 
framed  Ihc  wondrous  fabric.  This  is  the  power 
of  conscience  :  with  an  authority  which  no  man 
can  put  away  from  him  it  pleads  at  once  for  his 
own  future  existence,  and  for  the  moral  altri- 
botea  of  an  omnipresent  and  ever-present  Deity. 
In  a  healthy  slate  of  the  moral  feelings,  Ihe 
man  recognizee!  its  claim  lo  supreme  dominion. 
Amid  Ihe  d^radation  of  guilt  it  still  raises  its 
voice  Bud  asserts  its  right  lo  govern  the  whole 
man  ;  and  though  its  warnings  are  disregarded, 
and  its  claims  disallowed,  il  proves  wilTiin  his 
inmost  soul  an  accuser  that  cannot  he  stilled, 
nnd  an  avenging  spirit  that  never  is  quenched. 
Dr.  J.  Abekcrombie. 

A  man's  first  care  should  he  lo  avoid  Ihe  re- 
proachei  of  bis  own  heart ;  his  next,  lo  escape 
the  censures  of  the  world.  If  [he  last  interferes 
wilh  the  former,  il  ought  to  be  entirely  neg- 
lected 1  but  otherwise  there  cannot  he  a  greater 
salislaclii-n  lo  an  honest  mind  than  to  see  those 
approhalions  which  il  givrs  itself  seconded  by 
Ihe  applauses  of  the  public.  A  man  is  more 
iDre  of  his  conduct  when  ihe  verdict  which  he 


pB.'ises  upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus  warranted 
and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all  thai  know 
him.  Addisom  Spectaler,  No.  12a. 

A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what  health 
is  lo  ihe  body:  il  preserves  a  consiani  ease  and 
serenity  wilhin  us,  and  more  than  countervails 
all  Ihe  calamities  and  aSliclions  which  can 
possibly  befall  us.  Aduison. 

Merit  and  good  works  is  Ihe  end  of  man's 
motion,  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  Ihe  ac 
complishment  of  man's  rest.      LoKU  Uacon. 

He  has  a  secret  spring  of  spirilual  joy  and  ihe 
continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience  wilhin  ihal 
forbids  him  lo  be  miserable.  Bbntlev. 


Conscience  is  too  great  a  power  in  the  nature 
of  man  lo  be  altogether  subdued :  il  may  for  a 
lime  be  repressed  and  kept  dormant;  but  con- 
jectures there  are  in  human  life  which  awaken 
it;  and  when  once  re-awakened,  il  flashes  on 
the  sinner's  mind  wilh  all  ihe  horrors  nf  an  in- 
visible  ruler  and  a  future  judgment.     Blair. 

Men  want  ai^umenla  10  reconcile  iheir  minds 
to  what  is  done,  as  well  as  motives  originally 
lo  act  right.  Bitrke: 

Ts  the  Marquii  af  Rockingham,  Nov.  14, 1 769. 

It  is  thus,  and  for  the  same  end,  thai  ihey  en- 
deavour lo  destroy  that  tribunal  of  conscience 
which  exists  independently  of  edicts  and  decrees. 
Your  despols  govern  by  terror.  They  know 
ihal  he  who  fears  God  fears  nothing  t\^t;  and 
therefore  ihey  eradicate  from  the  mind,  through 
Iheir  Voltaire,  their  Helvetius,  and  the  rest  of 
(hat  infamous  gang,  ihat  only  sort  of  fear  which 
generates  (rue  courage.  Their  olijecl  is,  thai 
their  fellow-ciliiens  may  be  under  Ihe  dominion 
of  no  awe  but  that  of  Iheir  Committee  of  Re- 
search and  orthelr/do/rrnf.  BuRKE: 
Lilttr  te  a  Mtmber  of  iht  Nat.  Asstmbly,  1791. 

A  lender  conscience,  of  alt  things,  ought  10  be 
tenderly  handled:  for  if  you  do  not,  you  injure 
not  only  Ihe  coii>cience.  but  the  whole  moral 
frame  and  constilulion  is  injured,  recurring  at 
limes  to  remorse,  and  seeking  refuge  only  in 
making  the  conscience  callous.       I;ukke  : 

Speech  on  the  Pttilion  of  the  Unilariatu, 
May  tl,  179Z. 

What  acl  of  oblivion  will  cover  them  from 
the  wakeful  memory,  from  the  notices  and  issues 
of  the  grand  remembrancer — the  God  wilhin  ? 

Burke : 
To  Rev.  Dr.  Hiusey,  Dec.  1796. 
Conscience  is  a  great  ledger-book,  in  which 
all  our  offences  are  wrillen  and  regislered. 

Robert  Burton. 
Light  as  a  gossamer  is  the  circumstance  which 
can  bring  enjoyment  to  a  conscience  which  is 
not  lis  own  accuser.  W.  Cakleton. 

To  say  thai  we  have  a  clear  conscience  is  to 
utter  a  *olecism :  had  we  never  sinned,  we 
,  should  have  had  no  conscience.       Cablvlk. 


i»4 


CONSCIENCE. 


In  the  wildest  anarchy  of  man's  in<:urgent 
appetites  and  sins,  there  ik  still  >  reclaimmg 
voice;  a  voice  which,  even  when  in  practice 
disregarded,  it  is  impossible  not  to  own ;  and  to 
whicli,  nt  the  very  moment  that  we  refuse  our 
obedience,  we  find  that  we  cannot  reruse  the 
homage  ufwhat  ourselves  do  feel  and  acknowl- 
best.  Ih.      „  -  ,  -    - 

Dr.  T.  Chaluers. 

Even  in  the  fiercest  uproar  of  our  stormy  pas- 
sions, con^M:ience,  though  in  her  sofiesl  whispers, 
gives  lo  the  supremacy  of  rectitude  (he  voice  of 
Ka  undying  testimony.       Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

Conscience  is  nothing  bul  an  actuated  or 
reflex  knowledge  of  a  superior  power  and  an 
equitaiile  law;  a  law  impressed,  an<{  a  power 
atmve  it  impressing  it.  Conscience  is  not  the 
lawgiver,  tnit  the  remembrancer  lo  mind  us  of 
that  law  of  nature  imprinted  upon  our  souls, 
and  actuate  the  con>ideralions  of  the  duty  and 
penalty,  to  apply  the  rule  to  our  acts,  and  |>asi 
judgment  upon  mnller  of  fact  t  it  is  to  give  (he 
charge,  ui^  the  rule,  enjoin  tlie  practice  of 
those  notions  of  right,  as  part  of  our  duly  and 
oheclience.  But  man  is  as  much  <lixpleased  with 
the  directions  of  conscience,  as  he  is  out  of  love 
with  the  accusations  and  condemning  sentence 
of  this  officer  of  God  :  we  cannot  naturally  en- 
dure any  <}uick  and  lively  practical  Ihouglils  of 
God  and  his  will,  and  distaste  our  own  con- 
sciences for  putting  us  in  mind  of  it :  they  there- 
fore like  not  lo  retain  God  in  their  knowledge; 
thai  is,  God  in  their  own  consciences;  they 
would  blow  it  out,  as  it  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  in  them  lo  direct  them  and  their  acknowl. 
edgmenis  of  God,  to  secure  themselves  against 
the  practice  of  its  principles. 

Charnock  :  Atlriiulei. 

Eveiy  man's  conscience  lestiRes  that  he  is 
unlike  what  he  ought  to  be,  according  to  thai 
law  engraven  Upon  his  heart.  In  some,  indeed, 
conscience  maybe  seared  or  dimmer;  or  sup- 
pose some  men  may  be  devoid  of  conscience, 
shall  it  lie  denied  lo  be  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  man  ?  Some  men  have  not  their  eyes, 
yet  the  power  of  seeing  the  light  is  natural  lo 
man,  and  belongs  to  the  integrity  of  the  body. 
Who  would  ar^ue  (hat,  because  some  men  are 
mad,  and  have  lost  their  reason  by  a  diiteniper  of 
the  brain,  that  therefore  reason  hath  no  reality, 
but  is  an  imaginary  thing?  Bul  I  think  it  is  a 
standing  truth  that  every  man  hath  been  under 
ihe  scourge  of  it,  one  time  or  other,  in  a  Jess 
or  n  greater  degree  i  for,  since  every  man  is 
an  oRender,  it  cannot  be  imagined  conscience, 
which  is  natural  to  man,  and  an  aclive  faculty, 
should  always  lie  idle,  without  doing  this  part 
of  its  office.  Charnock  :  Atiriiuta. 

Man  in  Ihe  first  inslant  of  Ihe  use  of  reason, 
finds  natural  principles  within  himself;  direct- 
ing and  choosing  them,  be  finds  a  distinction 
between  good  and  evil ;  how  could  this  be  if 
there  were  not  some  rule  in  him  to  try  and  dis. 
tinguith  good  and  evil  ?  If  there  were  not  such 
a  lew  and  rule  in  man,  he  could  not  sin;  for 


where  there  is  no  law  Ihere  ts  no  tmnigression. 
If  man  were  a  law  lo  himself,  and  his  own  will 
his  law,  there  could  he  no  such  thing  as  evil; 
whatsoever  he  willed  would  be  good  and  agree- 
able to  the  law,  and  no  action  could  Se  ac- 
counted sinful;  the  worst  act  would  be  a  com- 
mendable as  Ihe  beat.  Eveiything  at  man'a 
appointment  would  l>e  good  or  evil.  If  there 
were  no  such  law,  how  should  men  thai  are 
naturally  inclined  lo  evil  disapprove  of  that 
which  is  unlovely,  and  approve  of  th.il  good 
which  iheypractise  not  ?  No  man  but  inwardly 
thinks  well  of  that  which  is  good,  while  he 
n^lecls  it ;  and  thinks  ill  of  that  which  is  evil, 
white  he  commits  it.  Those  that  are  vicious,  do 
praise  those  thai  practise  the  contrary  virtues, 
lliose  that  are  evil  would  seem  lo  be  good,  and 
those  that  are  blamewonhy  yet  will  rebuke  evil 
in  olheis.  This  is  really  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil;  whence  doth  this  arise,  )>y  what 
rule  do  we  measure  lhi<,  but  by  some  innate 
principle?  Charnock;  Altributa. 

Man  wilnesseth  to  a  God  in  the  operations 
and  reflections  of  conscience.  (Rom.  ii.  15.) 
Their  thoughts  are  accusing  or  excusing.  An 
inward  comfort  attends  good  actions,  and  an 
inward  torment  follows  bad  ones;  for  there  is 
ill  every  man's  conscience  fear  of  punishment 
and  hope  of  reward:  ihere  is,  therefore, a  sense 
of  some  superior  judge,  which  hath  Ihe  power 
both  of  rewarding  and  punishing.  If  man  were 
hii  supreme  nile,  what  need  he  fear  pun ishmenl, 
since  no  man  would  inflict  any  evil  or  torment 
on  himnelf;  nor  can  any  man  be  said  to  reward 
himself,  for  all  rewanls  refer  to  another,  to  whom 
Ihe  action  is  pleasing,  and  is  a  conferring  some 
good  a  man  had  not  before ;  if  an  action  be 
done  by  a  subject  or  servant,  with  hopes  of  re- 
ward, it  cannot  be  imagined  thai  he  expects  ■ 
reward  from  himself,  bul  from  the  prince  or  per- 
son whom  he  eyes  in  that  action,  and  for  whose 
sake  he  doth  it,  Charnock  :  Altrihutts. 

From  Ihe  transgression  of  this  law  of  nature, 
fean  do  arise  in  the  consciences  of  men.  Have 
we  not  known  or  heard  of  men,  struck  by  so 
deep  a  darl,  that  could  not  be  drawn  out  by  the 
strength  of  men,  or  appeased  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  world ;  and  men  crying  oul  with  horror, 
upon  a  death-bed,  of  iheir  past  life,  when  "their 
fear  hath  come  as  a  desolation,  and  destruction 
OS  a  whirlwind"  (Prov.  i.  27):  and  often  in 
some  sharp  afHiction,  Ihe  dust  bath  been  blown 
off  from  men's  consciences,  which  for  a  while 
hath  obscured  the  writing  of  the  law.  If  men 
stand  in  awe  of  punishment,  there  is  Ihen  some 
superior  10  whom  they  are  accounlnble ;  if  there 
were  no  GoA,  Ihere  were  no  punishment  to  fear. 
What  reason  of  any  fear,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  knot  between  Ihe  soul  and  body,  if  there 
were  not  a  Ggd  to  punish,  and  ihe  soul  remained 
not  in  being  lo  be  punished  ? 

CKk.iM<XX:  Attribuln. 

Terrified  consciences,  that  are  Magtr-mit- 
laiii,  see  nothing  but  matter  of  fear  round 
about.  As  they  have  lived  without  the  bounds 
of  the  law,  they  are  afraid  to  fall  under  the 
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stroke  of  his  justice :  fear  wishes  the  deslruclion 
of  ihal  which  it  apprehends  hurtCul :  it  considers 
him  as  a  God  10  whom  vengeance  belongs,  as 
■he  Judge  of  all  the  earlh.  The  less  hopei  such 
an  one  hath  of  his  pardon,  the  more  joy  he 
would  have  to  hear  (hat  his  judge  should  be 
stripped  of  his  life  :  he  would  entertain  with  de- 
light any  reasons  that  might  support  him  in  the 
conceit  thai  there  were  no  Uodj  in  hia  present 
state  such  a  doctrine  would  be  his  security  from 
>n  account:  he  would  as  much  rejoice  if  there 
were  no  God  to  inflame  an  hell  Tor  him,  rs  any 
guilty  matefaclor  would  if  there  were  no  judge 
lo  order  a  gibbet  for  him. 

CkaRKOCK  :  AllriiiUes. 
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flections  of  conscience,  when  things  are  done 
as  works  of  the  "law  of  nature"  (Rom.  ii.  15) : 
as  it  doth  not  forbear  to  accuse  and  torture, 
when  a  wickedness,  though  unknown  10  others, 
is  committed,  so  when  a  man  hath  done  well, 
though  he  be  attacked  with  all  the  calumnies 
the  wit  of  man  can  forge,  yet  his  conscience 
justifies  the  action,  and  lills  him  with  a  singular 
contentment.  As  there  is  torture  in  sinning,  so 
there  is  peace  and  joy  in  well  doing.  Neither 
of  those  it  could  do,  if  it  did  not  understand  a 
Sovereign  Judge,  who  punishes  the  reliel,  and 
rewards  the  well-doer.  Conscience  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religion ;  and  tlie  two  pillars  upon 
which  il  is  built,  are  the  being  of  God,  and  the 
bounty  of  God  to  those  who  diligently  seek 
bim.  CHABNOCK:  Allriiutrs. 

What  is  conscience?  If  there  be  such  a 
power,  what  is  its  office  ?  Il  would  &eem  to  be 
simply  this:  to  approve  of  our  own  conduct 
when  wc  do  what  we  believe  10  be  right,  and  to 
censure  us  when  we  commit  whatever  we  judge 
to  be  wrong.  Dr.  A.  Crombie. 

A  good  conscience  is  a  port  which  is  land- 
locked on  every  side,  where  no  winds  can  pos- 
sibly invade.  There  a  man  may  not  only  see 
his  own  image,  but  that  of  his  Maker,  clearly 
reflected  from  the  undisturbed  and  silent  waters. 

Vonr  modesty  is  bo  far  from  being  ostenta- 
tions of  the  good  you  do,  that  il  blushes  even  lo 
hare  il  known  :  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you 
to  the  satisfaction  of  your  own  conscience, 
which,  ihough  a  silent  panegyric,  is  yet  the  best. 
Dkyden. 

Of  late  years,  and  by  the  best  writers,  (he 
term  conscience,  and  the  phrases  "  moral  fac- 
ulty," "  moral  judgment,  "  faculty  of  moral 
perception,"  "  moral  sense,"  "  suscepllbllity  of 
moral  emotion,"  have  all  been  applied  to  (hat 
faculty  by  which  we  have  ideas  of  righl  and 
wrong  ID  reference  lo  actions,  and  correspondent 
feelings  of  approbatioD  and  disapprobation. 
Fleming- 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  more  capricious,  nc- 
commodating,  ot  abused  thing  than  Cmucimtt. 
It  would  be  vei7  potsible  lo  exhital  a  carious 


genera  and  spe- 
cies. What  copious  mailer  for  speculation 
among  Ihe  varieties  of — lawyer's  conscience — 
cleric  conscience — lay  conscience — lord's  con- 
science— peasant's    conscience — hermit's    con- 

conscience — Ch  ristian'scoiiscien  ce — consci  ence 
of  reason — conscience  of  faith — healthy  man's 
conscience — sick  man's  conscience — ingenious 
conscience — simple  conscience,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  John  Foster:  youmal. 

If  thon  desirest  ease,  in  the  first  take  care  of 
the  ease  of  thy  mind,  for  that  will  make  other 
sufferings  easy.  T.  Fuller. 

Hither  conscience  is  lo  be  referred :  If  by  a 
comparison  of  things  done  wiih  ihe  rule  there 
be  a  consonancy,  then  followslhe  sentence  of 
approbation  ;  if  discordant  from  it,  the  sentence 
of  disapprobation.  SiR  M.  Hale. 

What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this? 
why  are  so  many  impressed  and  so  few  profiled  ? 
II  IS  unquestionably  because  they  are  not  obe- 
dient 10  the  first  suggestion  of  conscience. 
Wbal  that  su^estion  is  it  may  not  be  easy  pre- 
cisely to  deletmine;  but  it  certainly  is  n^  to 
make  baste  to  eflace  Ihe  impression  liy  frivolous 
amusement,  by  gay  society,  by  entertaining  read- 
ing, or  even  by  secular  employmenl;  il  is  prob- 
ably lo  meditate  and  pray.  Let  the  first  whisper, 
be  what  it  may,  of  the  internal  monitor  be 
listened  lo  as  an  oracle,  as  the  still  smalt  voice 
which  Elijah  heard  when  he  wrapped  his  face 
in  his  mantle,  recogniiing  il  (o  be  ihe  voice  of 
God.  Be  assured  it  will  not  mislead  yon;  it 
will  conduct  you  one  step  at  least  towards  hap- 
piness and  irutb;  and  bya  prompt  and  punctual 
compliance  with  it  yuu  will  lie  prepared  to 
receive  ampler  communications  and  superior 
light.  .  RobkiitHall: 

Funeral  Sermon  far  fht  Frinctii  Charlnttt. 

Consciousness  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
recognition  by  the  mind  or  "  ego"  of  its  acts  and 
afleciions  : — in  other  words,  Ihe  self-affirmation 
that  certain  modifications  are  known  by  me,  and 
(hat  these  modiUcalions  are  mine. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

If,  therefore,  mediate  knowledge  be  in  pro- 
priety ft  knowledge,  consciousness  is  not  co- 
extensive with  knowledge. 

Sir  W.  Hamh-ton. 

The  legal  brocard,  "  Falstis  in  uoo,  falsns  in 
omnibus,"  is  a  rule  not  more  applicable  to  other 
witoeste*  than  10  consciousness. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

What  is  sorrow  and  contrition  for  sin  ?  A 
being  grieved  with  Ihe  conscience  of  sin,  not 
only  that  we  have  thereby  incurred  such  dan- 
ger, but  also  (hat  we  have  SO  unkindly  grieved 
and  provoked  so  good  a  God.       Hammond. 

Every  man's  heart  and  conscience  doth  in 
good  or  evil,  even  secretly  committed,  and 
known  to  none  but  itself,  either  like  or  disallow 
itself.  HoOKU- 
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Because  con^ience,  and  Ihe  fear  of  swerving 
from  that  which  is  right,  niakelh  them  diligent 
observers  of  circumslances,  ihe  loose  regard 
whereof  is  ibe  nurse  of  vulgar  roily. 

Hooker. 

Person  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agenli,  ca. 
pable  of  ft  law,  and  happiness  and  misery  :  thl<> 
personality  extends  ilaelf  beyond  present  exist- 
ence to  what  is  past  only  by  consciousness, 
whereby  it  imputes  to  itself  past  actions,  just 
upon  the  same  ground  that  it  does  the  present. 

To  have  countenanced  in  him  irregularity, 
and  disobedience  to  thai  light  which  be  had, 
would  have  been  to  have  aulhorized  disorder, 
confusion,  and  wickedness  in  his  creatures. 

Let  a  prince  be  guarded  with   soldiers,  at- 
tended by  councillors,  and  shut  up  in  forts ;  yet 
if  his  thoughts  disturb  him,  he  is  miserable. 
Plutarch. 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dis. 
honest :  to  break  its  peace  (liere  must  be  some 
guilt  or  consciousness.  POPB. 

In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thyself;  another  is  but  one  witness 
against  ihee  ;  thou  art  a  thousand ;  another  ihon 
mayest  avoid  ;  Ibyaelf  Ihou  canst  not.  Wicked- 
ness is  its  own  punishment.         F,  Quarles. 

Conscience  is  a(  most  times  a  very  failhrol 
and  prudent  admonilor.  Shesstone. 

I  seek  no  better  warrant  than  my  own  con- 
science, nor  no  greater  pleasure  than  mine  own 
contentation.  SiK  P.  Sidnkv. 

"  Conscience"  is  a  Latin  word,  and,  according 
to  the  very  notation  of  it,  imports  a  double  or 
joint  knowledge ;  one  of  a  divine  law.  and  the 
other  of  a  man's  own  action ;  and  so  is  the  ap- 
plication of  B  general  law  to  a  particular  instance 
of  pracliee.  Sotn'H. 

E'ery  man  brings  such  a  degree  of  this  light 
into  the  world  with  him,  (hat  though  it  cannot 
bring  blm  to  heaven,  yet  it  will  carry  him  so 
far  that  if  he  follows  it  faithfully  he  shall  meet 
with  another  light  which  shall  carry  blm  quite 
through.  South, 
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innate  light  in  every  man,  di 
m  the  liTit  lines  of  duty  in  (I 
IS  of  good  and  evil.      South. 


Tlie  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded 
upon  its  vicegerency  and  deputation  under  God- 
Conscience  never  commands  nor  forbids  any 
thing  authentically  but  there  is  some  law  of  God 
which  commands  or  forbids  it  finit.      South. 

If  conscience  be  naturally  apprehensive  and 
sagacious,  certainly  we  should  trust  and  rely 
upon  the  reports  of  it.  South, 

Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  sentence 
of  his  conscience ;  for  he  may  be  sure  it  will  not 
daub  nor  Sailer.  South. 


The  reason  of  mankind  cannot  suggest  any 
solid  ground  of  satisfaction  but  in  making  God 
our  friend,  and  in  carrying  a  conscience  so  cleat 
as  may  encourage  us  with  confidence  to  cost  our- 
selves upon  him.  SotJTH. 

Conscience  is  its  own  counsellor,  the  sole 
master  of  its  own  secrets;  and  it  is  the  privj. 
lege  of  our  nature  thai  every  man  should  keep 
the  key  of  his  own  breast.  SOUTK. 

If  a  man  accustoms  himself  to  slight  those 
Hrst  motions  to  good,  or  shrinkings  of  Ills  con- 
science from  evil,  conscience  will  by  degrees 
grow  dull  and  unconcerned.  SOUTH. 

All  resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience 
brings  a  hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it. 
South. 

No  honour,  no  fortune,  can  keep  a  man  froni 
being  miserable  when  an  enraged  conscience 
shall  tly  at  him,  and  take  him  by  the  throat. 

The  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  will 
make  the  comforts  of  heaven  descend  upon 
man's  weary  head  like  a  refreshing  dew  or 
shower  upon  a  |>arched  land.  It  will  give  him 
lively  earnests  and  secret  anticipations  of  ap- 
proaching joy  ;  it  will  bid  his  soul  go  out  of  (be 
body  undauntedly,  and  lift  up  his  head  with 
confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  The  com- 
fort which  it  conveys  is  greater  than  the  capaci- 
ties of  mortality  can  appreciate,  mighty  and  un- 
speakable, and  not  to  be  understood  till  li  is  felt. 

A  palsy  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  or  a  fever 
diy  up  a  fountain,  as  either  of  them  shake,  dry 
up,  or  impair  the  delight  of  conscience.  For  it 
lies  within,  it  centres  in  the  heart,  it  grows  into 
the  very  substance  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  accom- 
panies a  man  to  bis  grave. — be  never  outlives  it; 
and  that  for  this  Cause  only,  because  he  cannot 
outlive  himself.  South. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  assured  of 
the  righteousness  of  bis  conscience  by  such  an 
infallible  certainty  of  persuasion  as  amounts  to 
Ihe  clearness  of  a  demonstration  ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  he  knows  it  upon  grounds  of  such  a 
probability  as  shall  exclude  all  ralional  grounds 
of  doubting.  South. 

Were  men  so  enlightened  and  studious  of 
their  own  good,  as  to  act  l)y  the  dicU tea  of  their 
reason  and  reflection,  anil  not  the  opinion  of 
ulbeTs,  conscience  would  be  the  steady  ruler  of 
human  life;  and  the  words  truth,  law.  reason, 
equity,  and  religion,  could  be  but  synonymous 
terms  for  that  only  guide  which  makes  us  pass 
our  days  in  our  own  favour  and  approbation. 
Sir  R.Steele:   7ii//(T,  No.  48. 
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Sir  R.  Steele; 
Talltr,  No.  351. 
t  frequenlly  in  the  moulhs  of 
men  man  conscience;  and  ihe  meaning  of  il  ("i, 
in  some  measure,  under^lood ;  however,  it  is  a 
word  cxI reme I y  abused  \iy  many  who  ipply  olher 
meanings  to  it  which  Gud  Almighty  never  in- 
tended. Swift. 

Conscience  signifies  that  knowledge  which  a 
man  hath  of  his  own  thoughts  and  actions;  and 
because  if  a  man  jndgeth  fairly  of  his  actions  by 
comparing  them  with  the  law  of  God,  his  mind 
will  approve  or  condemn  him,  this  knowledge  or 
conscience  may  be  both  an  accuser  and  a  judge. 
Swift. 

God  'v  present  in  (he  consciences  of  good  and 
iiad  :  he  is  there  a  remembrancer  lo  call  our  ac- 
tions to  mind,  and  a  witness  to  bring  them  lo 
judgment.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy  or  dis- 
passion  [i«  called]  by  the  Sceptics  indisluilKince, 
by  the  Molini-^is  quietism,  by  common  men 
peace  of  conscience.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Methinks  though  a  man  had  atl  science  and 
all  principles  yel  it  might  not  be  amiss  lo  have 
wme  conscience.  Tillotson. 

What  comfort  does  overflow  the  devout  soul 

integrity !  TiLLOTSON, 

The  most  sensual  man  that  ever  was  in  the 
world   never  felt  so  delicious  a  p1ea.^ure  as  a 

He  (hat  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left 
that  is  worth  keeping.  Therefore  be  sure  you 
look  10  that.  And  in  the  next  place,  look  to 
your  health;  and  if  you  have  it,  praise  Cod, and 
lalne  i)  nejtt  to  a  good  conscience;  for  health  is 
the  second  bleuing  that  we  mortals  are  capable 
of;  a  blessing  that  money  cannot  buy  ;  therefore 
«ilue  il,  and  be  thankful  fot  it. 

IzAAK  Waltoh. 

Conscientious  sincerily  is  friendly  (o  tolerance, 
as  laiitudinarian  indifference  is  lo  intolerance. 
Whatelv. 

As  science  means  knowledge,  conscience  ety. 
mologically  mean<  self-knowledge.  .  .  .  But  the 
English  word  implies  a  moral  standard  of  ncliun 
in  the  mind,  ns  well  as  a  consciousness  of  our 
own  actions.  .  .  .  Conscience  is  the  reason  em- 
ployed aliout  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
accompanied  with  (he  senlimetits  of  approbation 
and  condemnation.  WhbwelI- 


CONSISTENCY. 

This  mode  of  arguing  from  your  having  done 

any  thing  in  a  certain  line  to  the  necessity  of 

doing  rvrry  thing  has  political  consequences  of 

iither  moment  than  those  of  a  logical  fallacy. 

BURKEl 

Affeal/ram  lie  Nno  Ib  Iht  Old  Wkigs,  1791. 


One  wlio  wishes  to  preserve  consistency,  but 
who  would  preserve  consistency  by  varying  his 
means  to  secure  Ihe  unity  of  his  end. 

BORKE. 

Steady  lo  my  principles,  and  not  dispiriied 
wilh  my  affliction!,  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  my  endeavours,  overcome  all  difficulties; 
and,  in  some  measure,  acquitted  myself  of  Ihe 
debt  which  I  owed  the  public  when  I  undertook 
this  work.  Drvuen. 

This  discovers  to  us  the  expedient  of  a  sleadi. 
ness  and  consistency  of  conduct,  and  rendet- 
the  having  willed  a  thing  a  motive  with  us  10 
will  it  still,  imlil  some  cogent  reason  shall  occur 
to  Ihe  contrary.  A.  Tucker. 

Another  of  these  pretenders  to  lieing,  or 
being  thought  to  be,  wise,  prides  himself  on 
what  he  calls  his  tonsiileney,— on  his  never 
changing  his  opinions  or  plans  ;  which,  as  long 
as  man  is  fallible,  and  circumstances  change,  is 
the  wisdom  of  one  either  too  dull  10  delect  his 
mistakes,  or  too  obstinate  to  own  (hem. 

Whately  ! 
AtiHef.  en  Baeon'i  Etsay,  Of  Stiming  Wise. 

]l  is  a  mere  idle  declamation  about  consist- 
ency to  represent  it  as  a  disgrace  to  a  man  tn 
confess  himself  wiser  lo-day  than  yesterday. 
Whatelv. 


CONSTANCY. 

I  must  confess,  there  is  something  in  the 
changeaUeness  and  inconst.-incy  of  human  na- 
ture that  very  often  both  dejects  and  terrifies 
me.  Whatever  I  am  at  present,  1  tremble  (o 
think  what  I  may  be.  While  I  find  this  principle, 
how  can  1  assure  myself  that  I  shall  be  always 
Irue  to  my  God,  my  friend,  or  myself?  In  short, 
without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  fiiend- 
ship,  nor  virtue  in  the  world.  Addison. 

How  much  happier  is  he  who  .  .  ,  remains 
immovable,  and  smiles  at  (he  madness  of  the 
dance  about  him  1  Dryden. 

II  is  not  10  be  imagined  how  far  constancy 
will  carry  a  man  ;  however,  it  is  better  walking 
slowly  in  a  ragged  way  than  to  break  a  leg  and 
be  a  cripple.  Locke. 

The  lasting  and  crowning  privilege,  or  rather 
property,  of  friendship  is  constancy. 

South. 

Constancy  is  such  a  stability  and  firmness  of 
friendship  as  overlooks  and  passes  by  lesser  fail- 
ures of  kindness,  and  yel  stilt  retains  the  same 
habitual  good  will  to  a  friend.  South. 


CONTEMPLATION. 
There  is  a  sweet  pleasure  in  contemplation. 
All  others  grow  tint  and  insipid  on  frequent  use ; 
and  when  a  man  hath  run  through  a  set  of 
vanities  in  the  declension  of  his  age,  he  knows 
not  what  to  do  with  himself,  if  he  cannot  think. 
Sir  T.  P.  Bloui*t. 


is8      CONTEMPLATION.— CONTEMPT.— CONTENTMENT. 


Contemplittive  men  may  bs  without  Ihe  pko.';- 
■e  of  discovering  the  secrets  of  stale,  and  men 
imonly  without  the  pleasure  of 

Gkew:  Catmalogia. 

Contemplation  a  keeping  the  idea  which  is 
lirought  into  the  mind,  for  some  time  actunlly  in 


So  many  kinds  of  creatures  might  be  lo  ex- 
«tdse  Ihe  contemplative  faculty  of  man, 

RaY!    Oit  the  Crtatioa. 


lation,  oihen  employ  our  actions.         South. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  Ihe 
mind  to  conlemplate  what  we  have  a  great  de- 
■ire  to  know.  D».  I.  Watts. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly,  in 
their  own  nature;  conceive  of  things  completely, 
in  all  their  parts;  conceive  of  things  compre- 
hensively, in  all  Iheir  properties  and  relations; 
conceive  of  things  extensively,  in  all  their 
kinds ;  conceive  oflhings  orderly,  or  in  a  proper 
method.  Dr,  I.  Watts. 


CONTEMPT. 


Every  man  is  not  ambitious,  or  covetous,  or 
passionate  ;  but  every  man  has  pride  enough  in 
his  composition  to  feel  and  resent  the  least  slight 
and  conlempl.  Remember,  therefore,  most  care- 
fully lo  conceal  your  contempt,  however  just, 
wherever  you  would  not  make  an  implacable 
enemy.  Men  are  much  more  unwilling  to  have 
their  weaknesses  and  their  imperfections  known 
than  their  crimes ;  and  if  you  hint  to  a  man  thai 
you  think  him  silty,  ignorant,  or  even  ill  bred, 
cr  awkward,  he  will  hate  yon  more  and  longer 
than  if  you  lell  him  plainly  (hat  you  think  him 
a  rogue.  Lord  CHEaTERPiELD : 

Lell/n  la  his  Sm,  Sfpi.  5,  (748. 

ll  is  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt 
than  resentment;  the  former  being  never  for- 
given, but  the  latter  sometimes  foi^ot. 

There  is  no  action  in  the  behaviour  of  one 
man  towards  another  of  which  human  nature  is 
more  impalient  than  of  contempt;  it  l>eing  an 
undervaluing  of  a  roan  upon  a  belief  of  his 
mier  useteisness  and  inability,  and  a  spiteful 
endeavour  to  engage  tbc  rest  of  the  world  in 
Ihe  same  slight  esteem  of  him.  SOITH. 


ling  can  be  a  reasonable  ground  of 
ng  a  man  but  some  fault  ch.i^eabte  upon 
md  nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  is  not 
ly  in  a  man's  power  10  prevent:  other- 
is  a  man's  unhapjiiness,  his  mischance 
mily,  but  not  his  fault.  SotXTH. 


CONTENTMENT. 

Iiis  virtue  [content]  does  indeed  produce, 
ome  measure,  all  those  eff'ects  which  Ihe 
alchymist  u*ually  ascribes  10  what  he  calls  tbe 
philosopher's  stone;  and  if  it  does  not  bring 
riches,  it  does  the  same  thing,  by  banishing  the 
desire  nf  ihem.  If  it  cannot  remove  Ihe  dis- 
quietudes arising  out  of  a  man's  mind,  body,  or 
fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under  Ihem.  ll  has 
indeed  a  kindly  influence  on  the  soul  of  man 
in  respect  of  every  being  to  whom  he  stands 
related.  It  extinguishes  all  murmur,  repining, 
and  ingratitude  towards  that  Being  who  has 
nllolled  to  him  his  part  to  act  in  ihii  world. 
It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition,  and  every 
tendency  to  corruption,  with  regard  lo  the  com- 
munity wherein  he  is  placed.  It  gives  sweetness 
to  his  conversation,  and  a  perpetual  serenity  lo 
all  his  thoughts.  Among  the  many  methods 
which  tliight  be  made  use  of  for  Ihe  acquiring 


how  much  he  has  more  than  he  wants;  and 
secondly,  how  much  more  unhappy  he  might  be 
than  he  really  is. 

ADDISON:   Sfeelalar,  Ho.  $1^ 

Contentment  is  a  pearl  of  great  price,  and 
whoever  procures  it  at  the  expense  of  ten  thou- 
sand desires  makes  a  wise  and  a  happy  pnr- 
cbase.  J.  BALCinr. 

He  that  would  live  at  ease  should  always  put 
the  best  conslruclion  on  business  and  conversa- 
tion. Jeremy  Collier. 

As  for  a  Itllle  more  money  and  a  tillle  more 
time,  why  it's  ten  to  one  if  either  one  or  the 
other  would  make  you  a  whit  happier.  If  yon 
had  more  time,  it  would  be  sure  lo  hang  heavily. 
It  is  Ihe  working  man  is  the  happy  mart.  Man 
wa.s  made  to  l>e  active,  and  he  is  never  so  bappy 
as  when  he  is  so.  It  is  the  idle  man  is  the 
miserable  man.  What  comes  of  holidays,  and 
far  too  often  of  sight-seeing,  but  evil  ?  Half 
the  harm  that  happens  is  on  those  days.  And 
as  for  money — Don't  you  remember  Ihe  old 
saying.  "  Enough  is  ns  good  as  a  feast  ?" 
Money  never  made  a  man  happy  yet,  nor  will 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  its  nature  to  produce 
happiness.  The  more  a  man  has,  Ihe  more  he 
wants.  Instead  of  its  filling  a  vacuum,  it  makes 
one.  If  it  satisfies  one  want,  it  doubles  and 
trebles  thai  want  another  way.  That  wai  a  tme 
proverb  of  the  wise  man,  rely  upon  it :  "  Benet 
IS  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great 
treasure,  and  trouble  therewith," 

Ben  J.  Franklin. 


.Ca)o;;Ic 


CCNTENTMENT.—CONTROVERSY. 


Mad  dolh  not  seem  to  rest  satUlied  eiiher 
with  rmiiion  of  that  wherewith  his  life  is  pie- 
MTved,  or  with  performance  of  such  actions  is 
advance  him  most  deservedly  in  eslimntion. 
Hooker. 

When  ihe  best  things  are  not  possible,  (he 
best  maj  be  made  of  those  that  are. 

He  is  h>pp7  whose  circumstances  suil  his 
temper;  but  be  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit 
his  temper  to  any  circumstance*. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Hotace,  thai  howso- 
ever every  man  may  complain  occasionally  of  the 
hardships  of  his  condition,  he  is  seidom  willing 
In  change  il  for  any  other  on  the  same  level ; 
for  whether  il  be  tliat  he  who  follows  an  em- 
ployinenl  made  choice  of  il  at  liist  on  account 
of  its  suitableness  to  his  inclination ;  or  that 
when  accident,  or  the  determination  of  others, 
have  placed  him  in  a,  particular  sietion,  he,  by 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  himself  to  it,  gets  the 
custom  of  viewing  it  only  on  the  fairest  side; 
or  whether  every  man  thinks  that  class  to  which 
he  belongs  the  most  illustrious,  merely  because 
he  has  honoured  il  wilh  his  name  ;  it  is  certain 
that,  whatever  be  the  reason,  most  men  have  a 
veiy  strong  and  active  prejudice  in  favour  of 
(heir  own  vocation,  always  working  U|)On  their 
minds,  and  influencing  their  behaviour. 

Ds.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  9. 

The  indolency  we  have  sufficing  for  our  pres- 
ent  happiness,  we   desire  not  to  venture  the 
change ;  being  content ;  and  that  is  enough. 
Locke. 

The  highest  point  outward  things  can  bring 
one  unto  is  the  contentment  of  the  mind,  wiih 
which  no  estate  is  miserable. 

Sm  P.  Sidney. 

It  is  not  for  man  to  rest  in  absolute  conlenl- 
ment.  He  is  born  to  hopes  and  aspirations,  as 
the  sparks  tly  upwards,  unless  he  has  brulitied 
his  nalute,  and  quenched  the  spirit  of  immor- 
tality which  is  his  portion.  SouTHEV. 

When  the  mind  has  been  perplexed  with 
annioDs  cares  and  passions,  the  be«t  method  of 
bringing  it  to  its  usual  state  of  tranquillity  is,  as 
mnch  as  we  possibly  can,  to  turn  our  (hougtils 
to  the  adversities  of  persons  of  higher  consiil- 
eralion  in  virtue  and  merit  than  ourselves.  By 
this  means  all  the  little  incidents  of  our  own 
lives,  if  they  are  unfortunate,  seem  to  be  ihc 
effect  of  justice  upon  our  faults  and  it)di>icre- 
tions.  When  those  whom  we  know  to  be  ex- 
cellent, and  deserving  of  a  lietler  fate,  are 
wretched,  we  cannot  but  resign  ourselves,  whom 
most  of  us  know  lo  merit  a  much  worse  slate 
than  that  we  are  placed  in. 

Sir  R,  Steele:  Taller,  No.  ajj. 

There  are  (hous(ii>ds  so  extravagant  in  their 
ideal  of  conlenlmenl  as  to  imagine  that  it  must 
consist  in  having  everything  in  ihis  world  turn 


out  the  way  they  wish — that  they  are  lo  sit  down 
in  happiness,  and  feel  Ibemselves  so  at  ease  on 
all  points  as  to  desire  nothing  belter  and  nothing 


lo 


seem  lo  pass  through  the  world  as  if  all  theii 
paths  had  been  strewed  wilh  rosebuds  of  delight; 
but  a  lillle  experience  will  convince  us  'tis  a 
fatal  expeclntion  to  go  upon.  We  are  "  bom  to 
trouble ;"  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  whilst  we 
live  in  this  world  we  shall  have  it,  though  wilh 
inleimissions ; — that  is,  in  whatever  stale  we 
are,  we  shall  find  a  mixlure  of  good  nnd  evil ; 
and  therefore  the  true  way  to  contentment  is  lo 
know  how  lo  receive  th«se  certain  vicissitudes 
of  life, — the  returns  of  good  and  evil,  so  as 
neither  to  be  exalted  by  the  one  nor  overthrown 
by  Ihe  other,  but  to  bear  ourselves  towards 
everything  which  happens  with  such  ease  and 
indiflerence  of  mind,  as  to  hazard  as  lillle  as 
may  he.  This  is  Ihe  true  temperate  climate 
fitted  for  us  by  nature,  and  in  which  every  wise 
man  would  wish  to  live.  SteKNE. 

There  is  scarce  any  lot  so  low  but  there  is 
something  in  it  to  satisfy  the  man  whom  il  has 
befallen  ;  Providence  having  so  ordered  things 
that  in  every  man's  Cup,  how  bitter  soever,  there 
are  some  cordial  drops — some  good  drcum- 
slnnces,  which,  if  wisely  extracted,  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  he  wants  ihem — thai  is, 
10  make  him  contented,  and,  if  nol  happy,  at 
least  resigned.  Stekne. 

A  quiet  mediocrity  is  still  lo  be  preferred  be- 
fore a  troubled  supertluily. 

Sir  J.  ScintLtNG. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your 
desires  by  your  fortunes,  and  not  your  fortunes 
by  your  desires.  jEReuv  TAyix)K. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass 
by  those  things  which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and 
consider  that  which  is  prosperous;  (hat  by  Ihe 
representation  of  ihe  betler.  Ihe  worse  may  be 
bloiled  out.  Jeremy  Tavix>r. 

Suhmis!Jan  is  the  only  reasoning  between  a 

will  is  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  lo  misfor- 
tunes. Sir  W.  Temple. 

Thai  happy  slate  of  mind,  so  rarely  possessed, 
in  which  we  can  say.  "  I  have  enough,"  is  ihe 
highest  attainment  of  philosophy.  Happiness 
consists,  nol  in  possessing  much,  but  in  l>eing 
conlenl  wilh  what  we  possess.  He  who  wants 
little  always  has  enough.  Zimherhann. 


CONTROVERSY. 

TTie  imiversitiei  of  Europe,  for  many  yenrs, 
carried  on  their  dehnles  by  syllogism,  insomuch 
that  we  see  ihe  knowledge  of  several  cenluiies 
laid  out  into  olqect ions  and  answera,  and  all  the 
good  sense  of  the  age  cut  and  minced  inio  al- 
most an  infinilutle  of  distinctions. 

When  our  universities  found  there  was  no  end 
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CONTROVERSY. 


of  wrangling  this  way,  they  invented  a  kind  of 
argument,  which  is  nol  reJucible  to  any  mood 
or  figure  in  Aristotle.  It  was  called  the  Argu- 
mentum  Ba-oilinuiD  (oth«R  write  it  Bacilinum  or 
Baculinum),  vhich  is  pretty  welt  expressed  in  our 
English  word  c1ut>-liw.  When  they  were  not 
able  to  refute  iheir  antagonist,  they  knocked  him 
down.  It  was  thar  method,  in  these  polemical 
debates,  first  lo  discharge  their  syll<^snis,  and 
afiern-ards  betake  themselves  Co  their  clubs,  until 
such  time  as  Ihey  had  one  way  or  other  con- 
founded their  gainsayers. 

ADDliiaN  :  SpKlalar,  No.  239. 

Mr.  Bayle  comparevthe  answering  of  an  im- 
methodical  author  In  the  hunting  of  a  duck: 
when  you  have  him  full  in  your  sight,  he  gives 
you  Ihe  slip  and  becomes  invisible. 

ADDISOtt. 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed 
amidst  his  own  blunders,  and  mislakes  the  sense 
of  those  he  would  confute.  Addison. 

The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  nol  a  little  soft- 
ened and  smoothed  by  the  effusions  of  mirth 
and  pleasantry.  Addison. 

To  Ihink  everything  disputable  is  a  proof  of 
a  weak  mind  and  captious  temper. 

The  captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler 
deadens  ihe  understanding,  sours  the  temper,  and 
hardens  the  heart.  Beattie. 

I  cannot  fall  oul,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an 
error,  or  conceive  why  a  difference  in  opinion 
should  divide  an  aflecCion :  fur  controversies. 
disputes,  and  argumentations,  both  in  philosophy 
and  in  divinity,  if  they  meet  with  discreet  and 
peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe  the  laws  of 
charily.  In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  there  is  of 
passion  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  lo  the  pur- 
pose; for  then  reason,  like  a  had  hound,  spends 
u|>on  a  false  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question 
first  started.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  con- 
troversies ate  never  determined :  for  though 
ihey  be  amply  proposed  Ihey  are  scarce  at  all 
handled,  they  do  so  swell  with  unnecessary  di- 
gressions: and  the  parenthesis  on  the  pntly  is 
often  as  large  as  tbe  main  discourse  upon  the 
subject.  Sir.  T.  Browne. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  so  dif- 
ficult, and  yet  so  necessary  to  preserve,  you  may 
please  to  consider,  that  nothing  can  l>e  more 
unjust  or  ridiculous,  than  to  be  angry  with  nn- 
olher  because  he  is  not  of  your  opinion.  The 
interests,  education,  and  means  by  which  men 
attain  their  knowledge,  are  so  very  different, 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  nil  think  alike  ; 
and  he  has  at  least  as  much  reason  to  be  an|<ry 
with  you,  as  you  with  him,  Someiimes.  to  keep 
yourself  cool,  it  may  be  of  service  lo  ask  your- 
self fairly,  what  might  have  been  your  o]iiuion, 
had  you  all  Ihc  biassesof  education  and  interest 
your  adversary  may  possibly  have  ? 

BUDGELL:  Sftclator,  No.  I97. 


Avoid  as  much  as  you  can,  i 
panics,  argumentative,  polemical 
which,  though  they  should  not.  yet  certainly  do, 
indispo'ie  for  a  lime  the  contending  parlies  to- 
wards each  other :  and  if  the  controversy  grows 
warm  and  noisy,  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  it 
by  some  genteel  levity  or  joke.  I  quieled  such 
a  conversation  hubbub  once  by  representing  10 
them  that,  though  I  was  persuaded  none  there 
present  would  repeal  out  of  company  what 
pnssed  in  it,  yet  I  could  not  answer  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  ihe  passengers  In  the  street,  who  must 
necessarily  hear  alt  that  was  said. 

Lord  Chesterfield: 
Ltlttrs  to  his  Sen,  Oct.  19,  1748. 

Men  of  many  words  someiimes  ai^ue  for  the 
sake  of  talking!  meqof  ready  tongues  frequently 
dispute  for  the  sake  of  victory;  men  in  public 
life  often  debate  for  the  sake  of  opposing  ihe 
ruling  party,  or  from  any  other  motive  than  Ihe 
love  of  Irulh.  Cbahh  :  SytsoHytnts. 

The  precipitancy  of  disputation,  and  the  stir 
and  noise  of  passions  that  usually  attend  it,  must 
needs  be  prejudicial  to  verily  :  its  calm  insinua- 
tions can  no  more  be  heard  in  such  a  bustle  Ihaa 
a  whistle  among  a  crowd  of  sailors  in  a  storm. 
Glanvili.. 

The  sparks  of  truth  being  forced  oul  of  con- 
tention, as  the  sparks  of  fire  oul  of  the  collision 
of  flinl  and  steel.  HaKEWILL. 

However  some  may  affect  to  dislike  contro- 
versy, it  can  never  be  of  ultimate  disadvantage 
to  the  interests  of  truth  or  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Where  it  is  indulged  10  its  full  extent,  a 
multitude  of  ridiculous  opinions  will  no  doubt 
be  obtruded  upon  the  public ;  but  any  ill  influ- 
ence they  may  produce  cannot  continue  long,  as 
they  are  sure  lo  be  opposed  with  at  least  equal 
ability  and  that  superior  advantage  which  is 
everadendant  on  truth.  The  colours  with  which 
wit  or  eloquence  may  have  adorned  a  false 
system  will  gradually  die  away,  sophistry  be 
delected,  and  everything  esiimaled  al  leoglb 
according  to  its  value.  ROBERT  Hall: 

On  the  Kight  of  Public  Disaasiim. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity 
were  safer  and  seemlier  for  Christian  men  than 
ihe  hot  pursuit  of  these  controversies. 

Hooker. 

It  is  impossible  to  fall  into  any  company  where 
there  is  nol  some  regular  and  established  subor- 
dination, without  finding  rage  and  vehemence 
produced  only  by  difl*erence  of  sentiments  aboul 
things  in  which  neither  of  the  disputants  have 
any  other  interest,  than  whal  proceeds  from  their 
mutual  unwillingness  lo  give  way  to  any  ojiinion 
that  maybring  upon  Ihem  Che  disgrace  of  being 
wrong. 

1  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced 
some  erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused 
to  see  ihe  experiments  by  which  ihey  were  con- 
futed. 

Db.  S.  Johnson;  Rambhr,  No.  31, 


CONTKOVEKSY. 


It  U  nlmost  always  the  uiih>pp[ncss  of  a  vic- 
toiinus  disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  aulhority 
hy  claiming  loo  many  conseqoences,  or  diffusing 
his  proposilion  to  an  indefensible  extent.  When 
we  nave  hcnled  our  leat  in  >  cause,  and  elated 
oar  confidence  with  succeu,  we  are  natumlty 
inclined  to  pursue  (he  same  train  of  reasoning, 
to  establish  some  collateral  truth,  (o  remove 
some  adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  (he 
whole  comprehension  of  oursyslem. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Eambltr,  No.  66. 

Alcenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  eveiy 
notion  connected  with  liberty,  and,  hyan  eccen- 
tricity which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily 
avoid,  a  lover  of  con  trad  ici  ion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Consider  what  the  learning  of  disputation  is, 
and  how  they  are  employed  for  the  advantage 
of  themselves  or  others  whose  business  is  only 
(he  vain  ostentation  of  sounds.  I-OCKE. 

Amongst  men  who  enamine  not  scrupulously 
their  own  ideas,  and  strip  them  not  from  the 
marks  men  use  for  them,  but  confound  them 
with  words,  there  must  be  endless  dispute. 

I  am  yet  apt  to  think  that  men  find  their  sim- 
ple ideas  agree,  though  in  discourse  they  con- 
found one  another  with  dliTerent  names. 

Hunting  after  aiguments  to  make  good  one 
side  of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  those 
which  favour  the  other,  is  wilfully  to  misguide 
the  understanding;  and  is  so  far  from  giving 
truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it. 

If  we  con^der  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes 
and  notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words, 
and  (heir  uncenain  or  mistaken  signilicntions : 
this  wc  are  the  mure  carefully  to  be  warned  of, 
because  (he  ar(s  of  improving  i(  have  been  made 
the  business  of  men's  study.  I.oCKE. 

This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary  in  in- 
quiries after  philosophical  knowledge,  and  in 
controversies  about  (mlh.  LoCKE. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to 
alisurd  doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  about 
with  legions  of  obscure  and  undefined  words; 
which  yet  make  these  retreats  more  like  the 
dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fort- 
resses of  fair  warriors.  Locke. 

It  happens  in  controversial  discourses  as  it 
docs  in  the  assaulting  of  towns,  where,  if  Ihe 
ground  be  but  finn  whereon  the  batteries  are 
erected,  there  is  no  farther  enquiry  whom  it 
belongs  to,  so  it  affords  but  a  fit  rise  for  the 
preset] t  purpose.  LocKB. 

A  way  that  men  ordinarily  use  to  force  others 
*o  submit  to  their  judgments,  and  receive  their 
opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require  Ihe  adversary  lo 
admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof,  or  lo  assign 
a  better.  Locks. 


I,  seldom 

es  of  simple 

There  is  no  learned  man  but  will  confess  he 
hath  much  profited  by  reading  controversies, — 
his  senses  awakened,  his  judgment  sharpened, 
and  the  (ruth  which  beholds  more  firmly  cstab- 


idversary  (o  Write  ?  In  logic,  ihey  teach 
[hat  contraries  laid  together  more  evidently 
appear:  it  follows,  then,  that  nil  cnntroversy 
being  permitted,  falsehood  will  appear  more 
false,  and  truth  the  more  true ;  which  must 
needs  conduce  much  to  the  general  conHrmation 
of  an  implicit  truth.  MiLTON. 

Having  newly  left  those  giammatic  shallows, 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  lo  learn  a  few 
words,  on  the  sudden  are  transported  to  be  tost 
and  lurtnoiled  wilh  their  unballasted  wits  in 
fathomless  and  unqaie(  deeps  of  controversy. 
Milton. 
What  Tully  says  of  war  may  be  applied  lo 
dis;>u(ing, — it  should  be  always  so  managed  as 
lo  remember  (hat  the  only  true  end  of  it  is 
peace :  hut  generally  true  disputants  are  like 
true  sportsmen,— their  whole  delight  is  in  the 
pursuit  \  and  a  disputant  no  more  cares  for  the 
(ruth  than  the  sportsman  for  the  hare. 

Pope  :  Thougku  an  Various  Sulijtcts. 
The  like  censurings  and  despising;  have  em- 
bittered the  spirits,  and  whetted  both  the  tongues 
and  pens,  of  leamed  men  one  against  another. 
Sakderson'. 
It  is  very  unfair  in  any  writer  to  employ  igno- 
rance and  malice  tr^eiher;  because  it  gives  his 
r  double  work.  .Swift. 


It  will  happen  continually  that  rightly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  words  will  throw  great 
light  upon  some  controversy  in  which  words 
play  a  principal  part ;  nay,  wilt  virtually  put  an 
end  to  that  controversy  altogether. 

R.  C.  Trekcm. 

Disputation  carries  away  the  mind  from  that 
calm  and  sedate  temper  which  is  so  necessary 
to  contemplate  truth.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Voung  students,  by  a  constant  habit  of  dis- 
puting, grow  impudent  and  audacious,  proud 
and  di>^dainful.  Dr.  I.  WATTS. 

A  spirit  of  contradiction  is  so  pedantic  and 
hateful  that  a  man  should  watch  against  every 
instance  of  it.  Dr.  I.  WATTS. 

A  person  of  a  whiffing  and  unsteady  turn  of 
mind  cannot  keep  close  to  a  point  of  contro- 
versy, but  wanders  from  it  perpetually. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

When  ihc  stale  of  the  controversy  is  plainly 
determined,  it  must  not  be  altered  by  another 


CONTROVERSY.— CONVERSATION. 


Il  is  lo  diffuse  s  light  over  (he  iinderMandirE, 
in  our  enquiries  ifler  truth,  anil  not  la  furnish 
the  longue  with  debate  and  conlroversy. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

ConIrovers</,  though  Diweys  an  evil  in  itself, 
is  sometimes  a  necessary  evil.  To  give  up 
everylhing  worth  contending  ahoul,  in  order  to 
prevent  hurtful  contentions,  is,  for  the  sake  of 
extirp.-i(ing  noxious  weeds,  to  condemn  the  lield 
to  perpetual  sterility.  Yet,  if  the  principle  that 
it  is  an  evil  only  to  be  incurred  when  necessary 
for  the  snke  of  some  important  good,  were  acted 
U]>on,  the  two  classes  of  controversies  mentioned 
by  Bacon  would  certainly  be  excluded.  The 
first,  controversy  on  subjects  too  deep  and  mys- 
terious, is  indeed  calculated  to  gender  strife. 
For,  in  a  case  where  correct  knowledge  is  im- 
possible to  any  and  where  nil  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
wrong,  there  is  but  little  likelihood  of  agree- 
ment :  like  men  who  should  rashly  venture  to 
explore  a  strange  land  in  utter  darkness,  they 
will  be  scattered  into  a  thousand  devious  paths. 
Tlie  second  class  of  subjects  that  would  be  ex- 
cluded by  this  principle,  are  those  which  relate 
to  matters  too  minute  and  trifling. 

Whatelv  : 
Annol.  on  Baton's  Essay,  Of  Unity  in 
Rrligion. 


CONVERSATION. 

Conversation,  like  the  Romish  religion,  was 
so  encumbered  with  show  and  ceremony,  that  it 
stood  in  need  of  a  reformation  lo  retrench  its 
superfluities,  and  restore  it  lo  its  natural  good 
sense  and  beauty.  At  present,  therefore,  an 
unconstrained  carriage,  and  a  certain  openness 
of  behaviour,  are  the  height  of  good  breeding. 
The  fashiotiable  world  is  grown  free  and  easy; 
our  manners  sit  more  loose  upon  us.  Nothing 
is  so  mndii'h  as  an  agreeable  negligence.  In  a 
word,  good  breeding  shows  itself  most,  where 
to  an  ordinary  eye  it  ajlpears  the  least. 

Addison  :  Speclater,  No.  1 19. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is 
another  method  for  improving  our  natural  taste. 
It  is  impos-ible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts 
lo  con<^ider  anything  in  its  whole  extenl.  and  in 
all  of  its  variety  of  lights.  Every  man,  besides 
those  general  observations  which  are  to  b«  made 
upon  an  author,  forms  several  refleclions  that 
arc  peculiar  10  his  own  manner  of  thinking;  so 
ih:it  conversation  will  naturally  furnish  us  wilh 
hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make  us 
enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well 

Addison  :  SpfctaHyr,  No.  409. 
Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  con- 
versation than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would 
talk  to  make  himself  understood.  1  who  hear  a 
thousand  coffee-house  <lebales  everyday,  am  very 
sensible  of  this  want  of  method  In  the  thoughts 
of  my  honest  countrymen.   There  is  not  one  dis- 


pute In  ten  which  is  managed  in  those  schools 
of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  tirsi  sentences, 
the  question  is  not  entirely  lost.  Our  disputants 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  scultle-lish.  that,  when  he 
is  unable  to  extricate  himself,  blackens  all  ihe 
water  about  him  until  he  hecomet  invisible. 
The  man  who  does  not  know  how  10  methodile 
his  thoughts,  has  always,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  Dis^nsary, "  a  Iiarren  superfluity  of  words :" 
the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of  leaves. 
Addison;  Speclater,  No.  476. 
The  superiority  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to 
JeflTrey  in  conversation  was  then  very  manifest. 
His  ideas  succeeded  each  other  much  more  rap. 
idly ;  his  expressions  were  more  brief  and  terse, 
his  repartee  most  felicitous.  Jeff'rey's  great 
lal^nl  consisted  tn  amplification  and  illustration, 
and  there  he  was  eminently  great;  and  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  Edinburgh  society,  where 
he  had  been  allowed  by  his  admiring  auditors, 
male  and  female,  to  prelect  and  expand  ad  libi- 
tum. Sir  James  had  not  greater  quickness  of 
mind,— for  nothing  could  exceed  Jeffirey  in  that 
respect, — hut  much  greater  power  of  condensed 
expression,  and  infinitely  more  rapiility  in  chang- 
ing the  subject  of  conversation.  "  Tmt  toucher, 
ticn  apfroftinifir,"  was  his  practice,  as  it  is  of 
all  men  in  whom  the  real  conversational  talent 
exists,  and  where  it  has  been  trained  to  per- 
fection by  frequent  collision,  in  polished  society, 
with  equal  or  superior  men  and   elegant  arid 

like  a  skilful  swordsman  flourishing  his  weapon 
in  ihe  air;  while  Mackintosh,  with  a  thin,  sharp 
rapier,  in  the  middle  of  his  evolutions,  ran  him 
through  Ihe  body.  Sir  A.  Alison  : 

History  of  Europe,  ttJI5-t853. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  com- 
mendation of  wit,  in  being  able  lo  hold  all  argu- 
ments, than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what  is 
true ;  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might 
he  said,  and  not  what  should  be  thought.  Some 
have  certain  common-places  and  themes,  wherein 
they  are  gor>d.  anti  want  variety  ;  which  kind  of 
poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tetlious;  and,  when 
it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous. 

Lord  Bacon  ; 
Essay  XXX//J.,  Of  Diteeitrse. 

He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much ;  but  especially  if  he  apply 
his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom 
he  askeih ;  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to 
please  themselves  In  speaking,  and  himself  shall 
continually  gather  knowledge:  but  let  his  ques- 
tions not  lie  troublesome,  for  that  is  lit  for  a 
poser ;  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  lums  to  speak  ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  that 
would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him 
find  means  lo  take  (hem  off',  and  to  bring  otheis 
on  )  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those  that  dance 
too  long  galliards.  .  .  .  Discretion  of  speech  is 
more  ihaii  eloquence  1  and  10  speak  agreeable  10 
him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak 
in  good  words,  or  in  good  order. 

Lord  Bacon : 
Essay  XXXIJI.,  OfDiscoune. 
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Whosoever  bath  his  mind  fraught  with  many 
thoughU,  his  wits  and  underslanding  do  clurify 
and  break  up  in  Ibe  communicating  and  A\%- 
couraing  with  another;  he  mari.h^lleth  his 
tbonghU  more  orderly,  he  seeih  how  they  look 
when  they  are  turned  into  words. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Such  facetiousness  is  not  unreasonable  or  un. 
lawful  which  minislereth  hatmleu  divertisement 
and  delighl  lo  con  venation ;  hnrmless,  I  say, 
that  is,  not  intrenching  upon  piety,  nor  infringing 
charily  or  justice,  nul  disturbing  peace.  For 
Chrislianily  is  not  so  letrical,  so  harsh,  so  envi- 
ous, as  to  liar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much 
less  from  wholesome  and  useful,  pleasure,  such 
as  human  life  doth  need  or  require.  And  if  joc- 
ular di^coune  may  serve  lo  good  purjmses  of 
this  kind;  if  it  may  he  apt  to  raise  our  drooping 
spirits,  to  allay  our  irksome  cares,  lo  whet  our 
olunted  industry,  to  recreate  our  minds,  being 
tired  and  cloyed  with  graver  occupation"!  j  if  it 
may  breed  alacrity,  or  maintain  good  humour 
among  as ;  if  it  may  conduce  to  sweelen  conver- 
sation and  endear  society,  then  it  is  not  incon- 
venient or  unprofitalile.  If  for  these  ends  we 
may  use  other  recreations,  employing  on  them 
our  ears  and  eyes,  our  h.inds  and  feel,  our  other 
inslnimenis  of  sense  and  motion,  why  may  we 
not  so  well  Bccommo<lale  our  o^ans  of  speech 
and  interior  sense?  Why  should  those  games 
which  excite  our  wil  and  Fancies  be  less  reason- 
able, since  Ihey  are  performed  in  a  manly  way, 
and  have  in  them  a  smack  of  reason  ;  seeing, 
also,  they  may  be  so  managed  as  not  only  to 
divert  and  please,  hut  lo  improve  and  profit  (he 
mind,  rousing  and  quickening  it,  yea,  sometimes 
enlightening  and  instructing  it,  by  good  sense, 
conveyed  in  jocular  expression?       BabroW. 

If  anything  in  my  conversation  lias  merited 
your  regard,  I  think  it  must  be  the  openness  and 
freedom  with  which  I  commonly  express  my 
lenliments.  Vou  are  too  wise  a  man  not  to 
know  thai  such  freedom  is  nol  wiihoul  its  use ; 
and  that  by  encouraging  it,  men  of  true  ability 
are  enabled  lo  profit  by  hints  thrown  out  by  un- 
dentandings  much  inferior  10  their  own,  and 
which  Ihey  who  first  produce  them  are,  by  ihem- 
tclvcs,  unable  to  turn  lo  the  bei^t  account. 

Tb  tkt  Comli  dt  Mirttjr,  Aug.  1793. 
Tisso's  conversation  was  neither  gay  nor  bril- 
liant. Dante  was  either  laciturn  or  satirical 
Butler  was  sullen  or  biting.  Gray  seldom  talked 
or  smiled.  Hogarth  and  Swifl  were  very  al>sent- 
minded  in  company.  Milton  was  unsociable, 
and  even  irritable,  when  pressed  into  conversa- 
tion. Kirwan,  though  copious  and  eloquent  in 
public  addresses,  was  meagre  and  dull  in  collo- 
quial discourse.  Virgil  was  heavy  in  conversa- 
tion. La  Fontaine  appeared  henvy,  coarse,  and 
stupid;  he  could  not  describe  what  he  hnd  just 
seen ;  but  Ihen  he  was  the  model  of  poelry, 
Chancer's  silence  was  more  agreeable  ihan  his 
conversation.  Dryden's  conversation  was  slow 
and  dull,  his  humour  '  ' 


G>meille  in  conversation  was  so  insipid  ihathe 
never  failed  in  wearying :  he  did  not  even  speak 
correctly  ihat  Unguage  of  which  he  was  such  a 
master.  Den  Joiison  used  lo  sit  silent  in  com- 
pany and  suck  hii  wine  and  l/ieir  humours. 
Soulhey  was  stiff,  sedale,  and  wrapped  up  in 
asceticism.  Addison  was  good  company  with 
his  intimate  friends,  bnl  in  mixed  company  he 
preserved  his  dignity  by  a  stiff  and  reserved 
silence.  Fox  In  conversation  never  f1a);ged ;  his 
animation  and  variety  were  inexhaustible.  Dr. 
Bentley  was  loquacious.  Grotius  was  talkative. 
Goldsmith  "  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like 
poor  Poll."  Burke  was  eminently  enlert.nining, 
enlhusiaaiic,  and  inleresling  in  conversation. 
Curran  was  a  convivial  tleity:  he  soared  into 
every  region,  and  was  al  home  in  all.  Dr.  Birch 
dreaded  a  pen  as  he  did  a  torpedo ;  but  he  could 
talk  like  running  water.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
monolonously  and  ponderously,  but  in  conversa- 
tion his  words  were  close  and  sinewy  ;  and  "  if 
his  pistol  missed  fire,  he  knocked  down  his  an- 
tagonisl  with  the  bull  of  it."  Coleridge  in  his 
conversation  was  full  of  acuteness  and  origi- 
nality. Leigh  Hunt  has  been  well  termed  the 
philosopher  of  ho]>e,  and  likened  to  a  pleasant 
stream  in  conversation.  Carlyle  doubts,  objects, 
and  constantly  demurs.  Fisher  Ames  was  a 
powerful  and  effective  orator,  and  not  the  less 
distinguished  in  the  social  circle.  He  possessed 
a  fluent  language,  a  vivid  fancy,  and  a  well- 
slored  memory.  A.  W,  CHAMBERS. 

One  must  be  extremely  exact,  clear,  and  per- 
spicuous in  everything  one  says;  otherwise,  in- 
stead of  entertaining  or  informing  others,  one 
only  tires  an<l  puzzles  ihem.  The  voice  and 
mannerof  speaking.  Ion,  are  not  lo  be  neglected; 
some  people  almost  shut  iheir  mouths  when  they 
speak,  and  muller  so,  ihat  they  are  not  to  be 
understood ;  others  speak  so  fast  and  sputter  thai 
they  are  not  to  he  understood  neither;  some 
always  speak  as  loud  as  if  they  were  talking  lo 
deaf  I'cople,  nntl  others  so  low  that  one  cannot 
hear  them.  All  these  habits  are  awkward  and 
disagreeable;  and  are  to  be  avoided  by  attention  : 
they  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  ordinary 
people,  who  have  hnd  no  care  taken  of  their 
education.  You  cannot  imagine  how  necessary 
it  is  to  mind  all  these  lillle  things;  for  T  have 
seen  many  people,  with  great  tolents,  ill  received, 
for  want  of  having  these  talents  loo ;  and  olhen 
well  received,  only  from  iheir  Utile  talents,  and 
who  had  no  great  ones. 

Lord  C>f  ester  Ft  eld  : 
Letters  to  his  Sen,  July  15,  A',  5'.,  1791. 

When  you  find  your  antagonist  beginning  to 
grow  warm,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some 
genieel  badinage.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  advantage  of  conversation  is  such  that, 
for  want  of  company,  a  man  had  belter  talk  loa 
post  than  let  his  thoughts  lie  smoking  and 
smothering.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Conversation  is  the  music  of  the  mind ;  an 
inlel'eclual  orchestra,  where  all  the  iosltuments 
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ihould  bear  a  part,  bul  where  none  ihuuld  play 
together.  Each  of  ihe  perfoimers  thaultl  have 
a  jusl  ajipreciation  of  his  own  poweis;  olher 
wise  an  unskiirul  noviciate,  who  might  usurp  the 
Rrst  fiddle,  would  inratiibly  get  into  a  scrape. 
To  prevent  these  mistakes,  a  good  mahler  of  the 
■     .     ■    ..  -  ^f 


harmony,  if  loo  few  there  will  be  no  variety, 
and  if  too  numerous  there  will  be  no  order  i  for 
the  (iresum^iun  of  one  prater  might  svtence  the 
eloquence  of  it  Burke,  or  the  wit  of  a  Sheridan  \ 
as  a  single  bettledniin  would  drown  the  finest 
solo  of  a  Giuniwich  or  a  Jordini. 

COLTOK :  Lacan. 

It  har  been  well  observed  that  Ihe  loi^ue  dis- 
covers Ihe  state  of  the  mind  no  leas  than  ihat 
of  the  body  ;  but  In  either  case,  before  the  phi- 
losopher or  the  physician  can  judge,  the  palieni 
must  Bpett  kit  taottlh.  Some  men  envelope 
Ihemselvet  in  such  an  impenetrable  cloak  of 
ulence,  thai  Ihe  tongue  will  afford  us  no  symp- 
toms of  the  teni|ierament  of  the  mind.  Such 
taciturnity,  indeed,  is  wise  if  tfiey  are  fools,  bul 
foolish  if  they  are  wise ;  end  the  only  melhod 
to  form  a  judgmcni  of  these  mules  is  narrowly 
to  observe  when,  where,  and  how  ihey  smile. 
It  shows  much  more  stupidity  to  be  grave  at  a 
good  thing  than  to  be  merry  at  a  bad  one;  and 
of  all  ignorance  that  which  n  silent  is  Ihe  least 
productive;  for  praters  may  suggest  an  idea,  if 
they  cannot  start  one.  Colton:  Lacon. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  yet  should  we 
plea-e  some  men,  some  women,  and  some  chil- 
dren much  more  by  listening  than  by  talking. 
Colton  :  Lacen. 

We  have  fixed  our  view  on  ihose  uses  of  con- 
versation which  are  ministerial  to  intellectual 
culture.  De  Quincev. 

It  was  not  by  an  insolent  usurpation  thai  Cole- 
ridge persisted  in  monolc^y  through  his  whole 
life.  De  Quincev. 

There  are  certain  garbs  and  modes  of  speak- 
ing which  vary  with  Ihe  times ;  the  fashion  of 
our  clothes  being  not  more  subject  to  alteration 
than  that  of  our  speech.        Sik  J.  Denham. 

Struck  in  two  instances,  with  the  immense 
importance,  lo  a  man  of  sense,  of  obtaining  a 
conversational  preiluminance  in  order  to  be  of 
any  use  in  any  company  exceeding  Ihe  smallest 
nuinlier.  John  Foster:  Journal. 

Conversalion  warms  the  mind,  enlivens  ihe 
imagination,  and  is  continually   starting  fresh 
game  lhat  is  immediately  pursued  and  taken,  and 
which  would  never  have  occurred  in  the  duller 
intercourse  of  epistolaiT  correspondence. 
6enj.  Franklin  ; 
Litter  la  Lord  Karnes  :  iparifi  Life 
and  Correip.  of  Franklin. 

The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble 
motion,  that  heats  not ;  where^is  conference 
leaches  and  exercises  at  once.     If  1  confer  with 


an  understanding  r 

presses  hard  upon  m 

nation  raises  up  mine  to  more  than  ordinary  pilch. 

Jealuuiy,  glory,  and  contention,  slimulale  and 

raise  me  up  to  something  above  myself;  and  a 

consent  of  judgment  is  a  quality  lolally  olTenaivc 

in  conference.  Thomas  Fuller  l 

The  Holy  Stale  and  the  Profane  State. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  es)ie<^ally  wl  en  your 
superiors,  or  sirangem,  are  present,  lest  you  be- 
tray your  own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of 
the  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwise  have 
had,  lo  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experi- 
ence, by  bearing  those  whom  you  silence  by 
your  impertinent  talking.  ...  Be  careful  not  lo 
interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking:  hear 
him  out,  and  you  will  undeisland  him  the  better, 
and  be  able  to  give  him  the  belter  answer. 

SiK  M.  Hale. 

Il  has  been  said  that  the  Table-Talk  of  Sel- 
den  is  wonh  all  the  Ana  of  the  Continent.  In 
this  I  should  be  disposed  lo  concur;  but  ihey 
are  not  exactly  works  of  the  same  class. 

Hallam:  Lit.  Hist. 

They  have  nearly  an  equal  range  of  reading 
and  of  tojncs  of  conversation  :  but  in  the  mind 
of  Ihe  one  we  see  nothing  but  fixturis  ;  in  Ihe 
other  everything  is  fluid.  The  ideas  of  the  one 
are  as  formal  and  tangible  as  those  of  Ihe  olher 
are  shadowy  and  evanescent.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh walks  over  the  ground;  Mr.  Coleridge  is 
always  flying  off  from  it.  The  first  knows  all 
that  ha?  been  said  upon  a  sut^ect ;  the  last  has 
something  to  say  ihal  was  never  said  before. 
.  Theeonveisolionof  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
ha.s  the  effect  of  reading  a  well-written  book; 
thai  of  his  friend  xt,  tike  hearing  a  bewildering 
dream.  The  one  is  an  encycloj^ia  of  knowl- 
edge ;  the  other  is  a  succession  of  Sibylline 
leaves.  V/IU.IAM  HaZLITT: 

Spirit  of  the  Age. 

That  conveisation  may  answer  the  ends  for 
which  It  was  designed,  the  parties  who  are  to 
join  in  it  must  come  together  with  a  determined 
resolution  lo  please  and  to  be  pleased.  If  a 
man  feels  that  an  east  wind  has  rendered  him 
dull  and  sulky,  he  should  by  all  means  stay  at 
home  till  Ihe  wind  changes,  and  not  be  trouble- 
some lo  his  friends:  for  dulness  is  infectious, 
and  one  sour  face  will  make  many,  as  one  cheer- 
ful countenance  is  productive  of  oiheis.  If  two 
gentlemen  desire  10  quarrel,  il  should  not  lie 
done  in  a  company  met  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  conversation. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  of  lamentation  nowa- 
days, proceeding  mostly  from  elderly  pet^le,  on 
the  decline  of  the  An  of  Conversation  among  us. 
Old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  Ihe  charms  of  society  fifty  years  ago,  are 
constantly  asking  each  other  why  Ihe  great 
talker*  of  their  youthful  days  have  found  no 
this  inferior  present  time.    Where 
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— they  inquire  mouTnfully — where  are  the  illus- 
trious men  and  women  gifted  with  a  cepacily 
for  perpelual  oulpouring  fiom  the  tongue,  who 
used  lo  keep  enraptured  audiences  deluged  in  a 
flow  of  eloquent  monologue  for  hours  tt^ether? 
Where  are  ihe  solo  talkers  in  Ihii  degenerate 
age  of  nothing  but  choral  conversation  ?  Em- 
balmed in  social  tradition,  or  imperfectly  pre- 
served in  books  for  the  benefit  of  an  ungrateful 
posterity,  which  revilei  their  surviving  contem- 
poraries, and  would  perhaps  even  hare  reviled 
them,  as  Bores. 

HouuhBld  Wordt,  Oct.  25,  1856. 

What  a  change  seems  indeed  lo  have  passed 
over  the  face  of  society  since  the  days  of  the 
Ereol  talkers  !  If  lliey  could  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  wag  their  ilntesting  tongues  among  us  now, 
would  they  win  their  reputations  anew,  just  as 
easily  as  ever  ?  Would  they  even  gel  listeners  ? 
Would  tbey  be  actually  allowed  lo  talk  7  I 
sfaoutd  venture  to  say,  decidedly  not.  They 
would  surely  be  interrupted  and  contradicted ; 
they  would  have  their  nearest  neighbours  at  the 
dinner-table  talking  across  them ;  they  would 
End  impatient  people  opposite,  dropping  things 
noisily,  and  ostemaliousty  picking  them  up; 
they  would  hear  confidential  whispering  and 
perpetual  fidgeting  in  distant  comers,  before 
Ibey  had  got  through  their  first  half-doien  of 
eloquent  opening  sentences.  Nothing  appears 
to  me  so  wonderful  as  that  none  of  these  inter- 
ruptions (if  we  are  10  believe  report)  should 
ever  have  occurred  in  the  good  old  limes  of 
the  great  talkers. 

Houithild  Words,  Oct.  J5,  1856. 

Mr.  Spoke  Wheeler  Is  one  of  those  men—a 
large  class,  as  il  appears  to  me— who  will  talk, 
and  who  have  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  a 
subject  of  their  own  lo  talk  about.  His  conslanl 
practice  is  to  lie  silently  in  ambush  for  subjects 
Marled  1^  other  people,  10  take  them  forthwith 
from  their  rightful  owners,  turn  them  coolly  to 
his  own  uses,  and  then  cunningly  wait  again 
for  the  next  topic,  belonging  to  somebody  else. 
that  passes  within  his  reach.  It  is  useless  to 
give  up,  and  leave  him  lo  lake  the  lead — he  in- 
variably gives  up,  loo,  and  declines  the  honour. 
Il  is  D.setess  to  start  once  more,  hopefully,  seeing 
him  apparently  silenced — he  becomes  talkative 
again  the  moment  you  offer  him  the  chance  of 
seizing  on  your  new  subject — disposes  of  it  with- 
out the  slightest  fancy,  ta»le,  or  novelty  of  han- 
dling, in  a  moment — then  relapses  into  uller 
speechlessness  as  soun  as  he  has  silenced  the 
rest  of  the  company  by  taking  their  topic  away 
from  them. 

HousikBld  Werdt,  Ocl.  35,  1856. 

Mrs.  Marblemug  has  one  subject  of  conversa- 
tion— her  own  vices.  On  all  other  topics  she  is 
sarcastically  indifferent  and  scornfully  mule. 
General  conversation  she  consequently  never  in- 
dulges in ;  but  the  person  who  sits  nexl  to  her 
is  sure  to  be  interrupted  as  soon  as  he  attracts 
her  attention  by  talking  to  her,  by  receiving  a 
confession  of  her  vices — not  made  repentantly. 


or  confusedly,  or  jocularly— but  slowly  de- 
claimed with  an  oslematious  cynicism,  with  a 
hard  eye,  a  hard  voice,  a  hard— no,  an  adamant- 
ine— manner.  In  early  youth,  Mrs.  Marblemug 
discovered  that  her  business  in  life  was  to  be  ec- 
centric and  disagreeable,  and  she  is  one  of  the 
women  of  England  who  fulfils  her  mission. 
Haustheld  Wards,  Ocl.  35,  1S56. 

In  all  his  productions  the  riches  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  Ihe  subtlety  and  force  of  his  under- 
standing are  alike  conspicuous;  bul  I  am  nol 
sure  whether  his  characteristic  qualities  did  not 
display  themselves  in  a  more  striking  way  in  his 
conveisalion.  Il  was  here,  A  least,  that  his  as- 
tonishing memory — astonishing  equally  for  its 
extent,  exactness,  and  promptitude — made  the 
greatest  impression. 

LoKD  Jeffbev  : 
On  Sir  Jamrs  MacHntosk  :  Mackintosh' t  Lift. 

Perhaps  no  kind  of  superiority  is  more  flat- 
tering or  alluring  than  thai  which  is  conferred 
by  Ihe  powers  of  conversation,  by  extempora- 
neoua  sprighlliness  of  fancy,  copiousness  of  lan- 
guage, and  fertility  of  sentiment.  In  other  ex- 
ertions of  genius  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  praise 
is  unknown  and  unenjoyed  1  the  writer,  indeed, 
S|>reads  his  reputation  to  a  wider  extent,  bul  re- 
ceives little  pleasure  or  advantage  from  the  dif- 
fusion  of  his  name,  and  only  obtains  a  kind  of 
nominal  sovereignty  over  regions  which  pay  no 
tribute,  The  colloquial  wit  has  always  his  own 
radiance  reflected  on  himself,  and  enjoys  alt  the 
pleasure  which  he  bestows;  he  finds  his  power 
confessed  by  every  one  Ihat  approaches  him, 
sees  friendship  kindling  with  rapture,  and  at- 
tention swelling  into  praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  impor- 
tance and  esteem  is  so  much  gratified  by  finding 
an  assembly,  at  his  entrance,  brightened  with 
gladness,  and  hashed  with  expectation,  that  the 
recollection  of  such  distinctions  can  scarcely 
fail  to  lie  pleasing  whensoever  il  is  innocent. 
Dr.  S.  Joiihson  ;  Rambltr,  No.  101. 

He  thai  can  only  converse  ujion  questions 
about  which  only  a  small  pari  of  mankind  has 
knowledge  sufficient  10  make  ihem  curiout,  musi 
lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the 
crowd  of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that 
can  only  be  useful  on  great  occasions,  may  die 
without  exerting  his  abilities,  and  stand  a  help- 
less spectator  of  a  thousand  vexations  which  fret- 
away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  required 
to  remove  but  a  little  dexterity  of  conduct  andl 
readiness  of  expedients. 

Dr.  S.  Johksok  :  Jtambltr,  No.  137. 

Burke  is  an  extraordinary  man.  His  slreami 
of  talk  is  [lerpetual ;  and  he  does  nol  talk  from 
any  desire  of  dislinction,  but  because  bis  mind 
is  full.  .  .  .  He  is  the  only  man  whose  common 
conversation  corresponds  with  Ihe  general  fame 
which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  him  up  where 
you  please,  he  is  rcndy  to  meet  you.  .  .  .  No 
man  of  sense  could  meet  Burke  by  accident  un- 
tier  a  gateway,  lo  avoid  a  shower,  without  beings 
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convinced  that  he  was  ihe  Grsi  man  in  England. 
.  .  .  ir  he  should  go  into  a  stable,  and  lalk  a 
few  minules  wilh  the  hostlers  about  horses,  Ihey 
would  venerate  him  as  the  wisest  of  human 
beings.     They  would  say,  "  We  have  had  an 


dinoiy  n 


n  here. 


Dr.  S.  Johnson: 

BosweWi  yohmoH. 
He  that  would  please  in  company  rousi  be 
attentive  to  what  style  is  most  proper.  The 
scholaslic  should  never  be  used  hut  in  a  select 
company  of  learned  men.  The  didactic  should 
seldom  be  used,  and  then  only  by  judicious  aged 
persons,  or  (hose  who  are  eminent  for  piety  or 
wisdom.  No  style  is  more  extensively  accept- 
able than  the  narrative,  because  this  does  not 
carry  an  air  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of  Ihe 
company,  and  ihereCore  is  most  likely  to  please 
them :  for  this  purpose  we  should  store  our 
memory  with  short  anecdotes  and  entertaining 
pieces  of  history.  Almost  every  one  listens  with 
eagerness  to  extemporary  history.  Vanity  often 
co-operales  with  curiosity,  for  be  that  is  a  hearer 
in  one  place  wishes  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a 
principal  speaker  in  some  inferior  company,  and 
therefore  more  attention  is  given  to  narrations 

indeed,  that  sallies  of  wit  and  quick  replies  are 
very  pleasing  in  conversation,  liut  they  frequently 
tend  to  raise  envy  in  some  of  the  company ;  but 
the  narrative  way  neither  raises  lhi«,  nor  any 
other  evil  passion,  but  keeps  all  the  comjiany 
nearly  on  an  equality,  and,  if  judiciously  man- 
aged, will  at  once  entertain  and  improve  them 
all.  Dr.  S-  Johnson. 

To  stated  and  public  instruction  he  [Dr. 
Watts]  added  familiar  visits  and  personal  ap- 
plication, and  was  careful  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities which  conversation  offered  of  diffusing 
and  increasing  the  influence  of  religion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Lift  of  Dr.  I.  iVatli. 

That  is  the  happiest  cnnversalion  where  there 
is  DO  competition,  no  vanity,  but  only  a  calm, 
quiet  interchange  of  sentiment. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Amongst  such  as  out  of  cunning  hear  all  and 
talk  little,  he  sure  to  talk  less ;  or  if  yon  must 
talk,  sa;  little.  La  BRUvfeRE. 

Before  a  man  can  speak  on  any  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  it.      Locke. 

He  must  be  llllle  skilled  in  Ihe  world  ivho 
thinks  that  men's  talking  much  or  little  shall 
hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

Whatever  was  valuable  in  the  compositions 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  the  ripe  fruit  of 
study  and  meditation.  It  was  ihe  same  with 
his  conversation.  In  his  most  familiar  talk  there 
was  no  wildness,  no  inconsistency,  no  amusing 
nonsense,  no  exaggeration  for  the  sake  of  mo- 
mentary effect.  Flis  mind  was  a  vast  magazine 
admirably  arranged  :  everything  was  there,  and 
'everything  was  in  its  place.     His  judgments  on  ' 


men,  on  sects,  on  books,  had  been  often  and 
carefully  tested  and  weighed,  and  had  then 
been  committed  each  to  its  proper  receptacle  in 
the  most  capacious  and  accurately-constructed 
memory  that  any  human  being  ever  possessed. 
It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  you  had 
asked  for  anything  that  was  not  to  be  found  in 
that  immense  warehouse.  .  .  .  You  nevpr  saw 
bis  opinions  in  the  making, — still  lude,  still  in- 
consistent, and  requiring  lo  be  fashioned  by 
thought  and  discussion.  They  came  forth,  like 
the  pillars  of  that  temple  in  which  no  sound  of 
axes  or  hammers  was  heard,  finished,  rounded, 
and  exactly  suited  to  their  places. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
Sir  yamtt  Mactmtoih,  July,  1835. 
His  [Goldsmith's]  fame  was-great,  and  was 
constantly  rising.  He  lived  in  what  was  intel- 
lectually far  the  best  society  of  the  kingdom,  in 
a  society  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment 
was  wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion was  cultivated  with  splendid  success.  There 
prol>ably  were  never  four  talkers  more  admira- 
ble in  four  different  ways  than  Johnson,  Burke, 
Beauclerc,  and  Gartick;  and  Goldsmith  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  all  Ihe  four.  He  aspired 
10  share  in  their  colloquial  renown ;  but  never 
was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may  seem 
strange  thai  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much 
perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have 
been,  whenever  he  took  a  part  in  conversation, 
an  empty,  noisy,  blundering  rattle.  But  on  this 
point  the  evidence  b  overwhelming. 

Lord  Macaulav: 
~  idtmitK 
1856),  Sih  edit. 
But  though  his  [Dr.  S.  Johnson's]  ))en  was 
now  idle,  bis  tongue  was  active.  The  influence 
exercised  by  his  conversation,  directly  upon 
those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on 
the  whole  literary  world,  was  altogether  without 
a  parallel.  His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed 
of  the  highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense, 
quick  discernment,  wit,  humour,  immense 
knowledge  of  literature  and  of  life,  and  an  in- 
hnile  store  of  curious  anecdotes.  As  respected 
style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote.  Every 
sentence  which  dropped  from  bis  lips  was  as 
correct  in  structure  as  the  most  nicely  balanced 
period  of  the  Rambler.  But  in  bis  talk  there 
were  no  pompous  triads,  and  tittle  more  than  a 
fair  prD|ioTtion  of  words  \\\  osily  axtA  alioti.  All 
as  simplicity,  ease,  and  vi};»nr.  He  uttered 
is  short,  weighty,  and  (loinled  sentence>  with 
power  of  voice,  and  a  justness  and  energy  of 
nphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  by  the  rollings  of  his 
huge  form,  and  by  the  asthmatic  gaspings  in 
■  hich  the  peals  of  his  eloquence  generally 
:nded.  Nor  did  the  laziness  which  made  him 
invrilling  10  sit  down  lo  his  desk  prevent  him 
from  giving  instruction  or  entertainment  orally. 
To  discuss  questions  of  laste,  of  learning,  of 
casuistry,  in  languagesoex.ictandso  forcible  that 
it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration 
of  a  word,  was  10  him  no  exertion,  but  a  j^eas- 
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urc.  He  loved,  u  he  said,  lo  fold  bU  legs  and 
liave  his  lalk  oul.  He  was  ready  w  bestow  Ihe 
overflowings  of  his  full  mind  on  anybody  who 
would  Elart  a  subject, — on  a  felluw- passenger  in 
a  stage-coach,  or  on  th«  person  who  sale  al  the 
»rae  table  with  him  in  an  eating-house.     Bui 

striking  as  when  he  was  surruunded  by  a  few 
friends  whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled 
them,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  bacl: 
ever?  bait  that  he  threw. 

Lord  Macauiay: 
Lift  ef  Samuil  Johmm,  in  Bncyi.  Brit. 
(Dec.  1856),  Sth  edit. 

I  never  met  with  any  person  whose  convena- 
tJon  was  at  once  so  deiighlful  and  so  inslruclJve. 
He  possesses  a  vast  quantity  of  welt-artanged 
knowledge,  grace,  and  facility  of  expression,  and 
gentle  and  obliging  manners.  Il  would  be  hard 
tu  find  another  person  of  equal  talents  and  ac- 
quirements so  perfectly  unassuming,  or  one  so 
ready  lo  lalk  whose  converution  was  so  well 
worth  listening  to. 

Earl  of  Dudley  : 

On  Sir  James  Mackinleik  ;  Afaciintmh' t  Lift. 

Conversation  opem  our  views,  and  gives  our 
faculties  a  more  vigorous  play;  il  puis  us  upon 
luming  our  notions  on  every  side,  and  holds 
Ihem  up  lo  a  light  ihat  discovers  those  latent 
flaws  which  would  probably  have  lain  concealed 
in  the  gloom  of  unagilated  abstraction.  Accord- 
ingly, one  may  remark  that  most  of  ihose  wild 
doctrines  which  have  been  let  loose  upon  the 
world  h.ive  generally  owed  their  birth  lo  pereons 
whose  circumstances  or  dispositions  have  given 
tbero  Ihe  fewest  opportunities  of  canvassing  their 
respective  systems  in  ihe  way  of  free  and  friendly 
deliale.  Had  the  authors  of  many  an  extrava- 
gant hypothesis  discussed  their  principles  in  pri- 
vate circles  ere  they  had  given  vent  10  them  in 
public,  the  observation  of  Varro  had  never  per- 
haps been  made  (or  never,  at  least,  with  so  much 
i'uttice),  thai  "  there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd  but 
as  some  philosopher  or  other  to  produce  in  its 
support." 

Upon  this  principle  I  imagine  il  is  that  some 
of  Ihe  finest  [ueces  of  antiquity  are  written  in  the 
dialogue  manner.  Plato  and  Tully,  it  should 
seem,  thought  truth  could  never  be  examined 
with  more  advantage  than  amidst  the  amicable 
opposition  of  well-regulated  converse. 

MeLMOTh: 
Lttters  by  Sir  T.  FitMesbntnt. 

II  il  probable,  indeed,  that  lulqecls  of  a  seri- 
ons  and  philosophical  kind  were  more  frequently 
the  topics  of  Greek  and  Roman  conversation 
than  they  are  of  ours;  as  Ihe  circumslances  of 
the  world  had  not  yet  given  occasion  10  ihosc 
prudential  reasons  which  may  now  perhaps  re- 
strain a  more  free  exchange  of  sentiments 
amongst  us.  There  was  something  likewise  in 
Ihe  very  scenes  themselves  where  they  usually 
auembled  that  almost  unavoidably  turned  the 
stream  of  their  conversations  into  this  useful 
channel.     Their  rooms  and  gardens  were  gen. 


erally  adorned,  you  know,  with  the  Statues  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  reason  thai  had  then  ap 
peared  in  the  world ;  and  while  Socrates  or 
Aristotle  stood  in  their  view  it  is  no  wonder 
their  discourse  fell  up<m  those  subjects  which 
such  animating  representations  would  n.-ilurally 
suggest.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  ihat  many  erf 
those  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up  in  the 
dialogue  manner  were  no  imaginary  conversa- 
tions invented  by  their  authors,  but  faithful  tran- 
scripts from  real  life.  And  it  is  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other,  which  conlribules 
to  give  Ihem  that  remarkolile  advantage  over  the 
generality  of  modern  compositions  which  have 
been  formed  upon  the  same  plan.  1  am  sure,  at 
least,  I  could  scarcely  name  more  than  three  or 
four  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared  In  our 
language  worthy  of  notice.  My  Lord  .Shaftes- 
bury's dialogue  entitled  The  Moralists,  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's upon  Ancient  Coins,  Mr.  Spence's  upon 
the  Odyssey,  together  with  those  of  my  very 
ingenious  friend  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  arc 
almost  the  only  productions  in  this  way  which 
have  hiiheno  come  forth  amongst  us  with  advan- 
tage. These,  indeed,  are  all  masterpieces  of  the 
kind,  and  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  learning 
and  politeness.  The  conversation  in  each  of 
the^  most  elegant  performances  is  conducted, 
not  in  the  usual  alsurd  method  of  introducing 
one  disputant  to  be  tamely  silenced  by  the  other, 
but  in  the  more  lively  dramatic  manner,  where 
a  just  contrast  of  characters  is  preserved  through- 
out, and  where  the  several  speakers  support 
their  respective  sentiments  with  all  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  a  well-bred  opposition. 

Mf.lmotk  : 
Littm  by  Sir  J.  HI*taborHe. 

From  grammalic  flats  and  shallows  ihey  are 

on  the  sudden  transported  to  be  tossed  and  tur- 
moiled  wilh  iheir  unballasted  wits,  in  fathomless 
and  unquiet  depths  of  controversy. 

Milton. 
The  conversation  of  Burke  must  have  been 
like  the  procession  of  a  Roman  Irianiph,  exhib- 
iting power  and  riches  at  every  step, — occasion- 
ally, perhaps,  mingling  the  low  Fescennlne  jest 
with  the  lofly  music  of  its  match,  bul  glittering 
all  over  with  Ihe  spoils  of  the  whole  ransacked 
world.  T.  Moons : 

Life  ef  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 

Macaulay  wonderful :  never  perhaps  was  there 
comliined  so  much  talent  with  so  marvellous  a 
memory.  To  attempt  lo  record  his  conversation, 
one  must  be  as  wonderfully  gifted  with  memory 
as  himself.  T,  Moore; 

Memoiri,  vol.  vii. 


Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  C' 
of  few  words,  I  charge  you,  but  always  pertinent 
when  you  speak,  hearing  oul  before  you  attempt 
to  answer,  and  then  speaking  as  if  you  would 
persuade,  not  impose.        William  PemN: 

Advice  to  his  Children. 
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is  no  conversBliun  so  ngtuahle  is  that  of  the 
man  of  integrity,  who  hean  without  any  inlen- 
tion  lo  betra/,  and  speaks  without  any  intention 
to  deceive.  Plato. 

The  piih  of  conveiMtion  does  not  consist  in 
exhibiting  your  own  superior  knowledge  on 
mallei^  of  small  importance,  but  in  enlarging, 
improving,  and  correcting  the  information  you 
possess,  by  the  authority  of  others. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  progress  of  a  private  convetsalion  be- 
tween two  person*  of  different  sexes  is  often 
ileciaive  of  their  fate,  and  gives  it  a  turn  very 
distinct  perhaps  from  what  they  themselves  an- 
tii:ipaie<l.  Gallantry  becomes  mingled  with 
conversation,  and  affection  and  passion  come 
gradually  to  mix  with  gallantry.  Nobles,  as 
well  as  shepherd  swains,  will,  in  such  a  trying 
moment,  say  more  than  they  intended,  and 
queent,  like  village  maidens,  will  listen  longer 
than  they  should,  SlR  Walter  Scott. 

Till  subdued  by  age  and  illness,  his  [Sir  James 
Mackintosh's]  conversation  was  more  brilliant 
and  instructive  than  that  of  any  human  being  I 
ever  had  Ihc  good  fortune  lo  be  acquainted  with. 
His  memory  (vast  and  prodigious  as  it  was)  he 
so  managed  as  to  make  it  a  souice  of  pleasure 
and  instruction,  rather  than  that  dreadful  engine 
of  calloi|uial  oppression  into  which  it  is  some- 
times erected.  He  remembered  things,  words, 
thoughts,  dates,  and  everything  that  was  wanted. 
His  language  was  beautiful,  and  might  have 
gone  from  the  fireside  to  the  press. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith  : 
Mackintosh's  Lift,  and  Smith's  Werks. 

There  are  three  things  in  speech  that  ought 
to  be  considered  liefnre  some  things  are  spoken, 
—the  maiintr,  xhefilaci,  and  the  lime. 

SotrrHEY. 

1  shall  begin  with  him  we  usually  call  a  Gen- 
tleman, or  man  of  conversation. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation, quick  reli^:h  of  pleasure,  and  a  manner 
of  tiecoming  it,  are  the  most  essential  qualities 
for  forming  this  sort  of  man.  Bui  nny  one  that 
is  tnuch  in  company  will  observe,  that  the  height 
of  good  breeding  is  shown  rather  in  never  giv. 
ing  offence,  than  in  doing  obliging  thing-;  thus 
he  that  never  shocks  you,  though  he  is  seldom 
entertaining,  it  more  likely  tn  keep  your  favour, 
than  he  who  often  entertains,  and  sometimes 
displeases  you.  The  most  necessary  talent  there. 
fore  in  a  man  of  conversation,  which  is  what  we 
ordinarily  intend  by  a  line  Gentleman,  is  a  good 
judgment.  He  that  hath  this  in  perfection  is 
master  of  his  companion,  without  letting  him  see 
it ;  and  has  the  same  advantage  over  men  of  any 
other  qualifications  whatsoever,  as  one  that  can 
see  would  have  over  a  blind  man  of  ten  times 
his  strength. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Ta/Ur,  No.  31. 

His  judgment  is  so  good  and  unerring,  and 
accompanied  with  so  cheerful  a  spirit,  that  bis 


conversation  is  a  continual  feast,  at  which  ha 
helps  some,  and  is  helped  by  others,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  equality  of  society  is  perfectly 
kept  up,  and  every  man  obliges  as  much  as  he 
is  obliged ;  for  it  is  the  greatest  and  justesl  skill, 
in  a  man  of  superior  understanding,  to  know 
how  lo  be  on  a  level  with  his  companions. 

Sir  R.Steele:  Totltr, No.  21. 

Among  others  in  that  company  we  had  Flo- 
no,  who  never  interrupted  any  man  living  when 
he  was  speaking;  or  ever  ceased  to  speak  but 
others  lamented  that  he  had  done.  His  dis- 
course ever  arises  from  a  fulness  of  the  matter  be- 
fore him,  and  not  from  ostentation  or  triumph  of 
his  understanding ;  for  though  he  seldom  deliv- 
ers what  he  need  fe'ar  being  repeated,  he  speaks 
without  having  that  end  in  view;  and  his  for- 
bearance of  calumny  or  bitterness  is  owing  rather 
to  his  good  nature  than  his  discretion ;  for  which 
reason  he  is  esteemed  a  gentleman  perfectly 
qualified  for  conversation,  in  whom  a  general 
good  wilt  to  mankind  takes  off  the  necessity  of 
caution  and  circumspection. 

SibR.  Steelb:   ralUr,No.4S. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  consider,  that  the 
most  engaging  sort  of  men  in  conversation  are 
frequently  the  most  tyrannical  in  power,  and  the 
least  10  be  depended  upon  in  friendship.  It  is 
certain  this  is  not  lo  lie  imputed  to  their  own 
disposition  ;  but  he,  that  is  to  be  led  by  others, 
has  only  good  luck  if  he  is  not  the  worst,  though 
in  himself  the  best,  man  living. 

Sir  R.Steele:  Tat/cr,  Ho.  ij6. 
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you  1  and  court  you,  as 
they  think,  by  uttering  lo  your  face,  at  a  wrong 
time,  all  the  kind  things  your  friends  speak  of 
you  in  your  al»ence. 

These  people  are  the  more  dreadful,  the  more 
they  have  of  what  is  usually  called  wit :  for  a 
lively  imagination,  when  it  is  not  governed  by  a 
good  understanding,  makes  such  miserable  havoc 
luth  in  conversation  and  business,  Ihnt  it  lays 
you  dcfencelens,  and  fearful  to  throw  the  least 
word  in  its  way  that  may  gine  it  new  matter  for 

Tom  Mercet  has  as  quick  a  fancy  as  any  one 
living;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  man  can  bear 
him  half  an  hour.  His  purpose  is  to  entertain, 
and  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  what  is  said, 
so  it  be  what  is  called  well  said;  as  if  ■  man 
must  liear  a  wound  with  patience,  because  he 
that  pushed  at  you  came  up  with  a  good  air  and 
mien.  Sir  R.Steele:   7'aiUr,  Ho.  319. 

The  hours  which  we  spend  in  conversation 
are  the  mo»t  pleasing  of  any  which  we  enjoy:  yet 
meth inks  there  is  very  little  care  taken  to  improve 
ourselves  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  them. 
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Th«  common  faall  in  this  cim  is  ihit  of  grow- 
ing too  inlimale,  and  falling  Into  diipleating 
fiuailiarilics;  for  it  is  a  very  ordinary  thing  for 
men  to  make  no  other  use  of  11  close  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other's  affairs,  but  to  lease  one 
another  witli  unacceptable  allusions.  One  would 
pass  over  patiently  such  as  converse  like  ani- 
mals, and  salute  each  other  with  bangs  on  the 
shoulder,  sly  raps  wiih  canes,  or  other  robust 
pleasantries  practised  by  the  rural  gentry  of  this 
nation  :  but  even  among  those  who  should  have 
more  polite  ideas  of  things,  you  see  a  set  of  peo- 
ple who  invert  the  design  of  conversaiion,  and 
make  frequent  mention  of  ungrateful  subjects; 
nay.  mention  (hem  because  they  are  ungrateful ; 
as  if  (he  perfection  of  society  were  in  knowing 
how  to  offent)  on  the  one  pari,  and  how  to  bear 
an  offence  on  the  other. 

Sit  K.  Steele  :   Tatltr,  No.  135. 

Equality  is  (he  life  of  conversation;  and  he 
is  as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself  any  part 
above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself 
below  the  rest  of  the  socie(y.  Familiarity  in 
inferiors  is  sauciness;  in  superiors,  condescen- 
sion; neither  of  which  are  to  have  beij|g  among 
companions,  the  very  word  implying  (hat  they 
are  to  be  equal.  When,  therefore,  we  have 
abstracted  the  company  from  all  considerations 
of  their  quality  or  fortune,  it  will  imme4iale1y 
appear,  that  to  make  it  happy  and  polite,  there 
must  nothing  be  started  which  shall  discover 
that  OUT  thoughts  run  upon  any  such  distinctions. 
Hence  it  will  arise,  that  benevolence  must  be- 
came the  rule  of  society,  and  he  thai  is  most 
obliging  must  be  most  diverting. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No.  215. 

In   convention,  the  medium  is  neither  to 


are  of  your  ■        .      .  .  . 

great  enemies  therefore  to  good  company, 
those  who  IranSCTess  most  against  the  laws  of 
equality,  which  is  the  life  of  it,  are  the  clown, 
the  wit,  and  the  pedant. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :   TatUr,  No,  244. 

It  is  a  secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no 

small  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when  you 
fall  into  a  man's  conveisalion,  the  first  thing  you 
should  consider  is,  whether  he  has  a  greater  1 
clination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hi 
him.  The  latter  is  the  more  general  desire,  and 
I  know  very  able  flatterers  that  never  speak  a 
«  ord  in  praise  of  the  persons  from  whom  Ihey 
ohlain  daily  favours,  bul  still  practise  a  skilful 
■tlenlion  lu  whatever  ii  uttered  liy  those  with 
whom  they  converse. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Speclaisr.  No.  49. 
That  part  of  life  which  we  ordinarily  unde 
stand  by  the  word  conversation,  is  an  indulgent 
to  the  sociable  part  of  our  make;  and  should 
incline  ua  to  bring  our  proportion  of  good-will 
or  good  humour  among  the  friends  we  meet 
with,  and  not  to  trouble  them  with  relatione 
which  must  of  necessity  oblige  them  to  a  real 


r  feigned  affliction.  Cares,  distresses,  diseases, 
neasinesses,  and  dislikes  of  our  own,  are  by  no 
leans  to  be  obtruded  upon  our  friends.  If  we 
ould  (fonsider  how  liiile  of  this  vicissitude  of 
lotion  and  rest,  which  we  call  life,  is  spent 
ith  salisfaction,  we  should  lie  moru  lender  of 
Lir  friends,  than  to  bring  them  liltle  sorrows 
bich  do  not  belong  (0  them.  There  is  no  real 
life  but  cheerful  life  ;  therefore  valetudinarians 
shoulil  be  swoin,  before  they  enter  into  com- 
pany, not  to  say  a  word  of  themselves  until  the 
meeting  breaks  up. 

Sir  R.  Steele;  Spertator,  No.  143. 
Inquisitive  people  are  the  funnels  of  conver- 
lion ;  they  do  nol  take  in  anylhing  for  their 
vn  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. 

Sjr  R.  Steele. 

One  of  ihe  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never 

say  a  thing  which  any  of  the  company  can 

asonably  wish  we  had  rather  left  un^ai(l :  nor 

in  there  anything  be  well  more  contrary  to  the 

ends  for  which  people  meet  together,  Ihan  to 

part  unsatisfied  wilh  each  other  or  themselves. 

SWIhT, 

Old  threadbare  phmses  will  often  make  you 
o  out  of  your  way  10  find  and  apply  them,  and 
tional  hearers.  Swift. 


One  can  revive  a  langui.ihing  conversaiion  by 
a  sudden  surprising  sentence  ;  another  is  more 
dexterous  in  seconding;  a  third  can  fill  Ihe  gap 
with  laughing.  Swift. 

There  is  no  point  wherein  I  have  so  much 
laboured  as  thai  of  improving  and  polishing  all 
paits  of  conversation  between  persons  of  quality. 

The  only  invention  of  late  years  which  hath 
contributed  towards  politeness  in  discourse  is 
that  of  abbreviating,  or  reducing  words  of  many 
syllables  into  one  by  lopping  off  Ihe  re<l. 

Swift. 
1   of  all 
hath  degenerated. 

Entertain  no  long  discourse  with  any  but,  if 
you  can,  bring  in  something  to  season  it  with 
religion.  Jereuv  TaVIXiR. 

The  great  endearments  of  prudent  and  tem- 
perate speech.  Jeremy  Tavijjb. 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversaiion  is  truth, 
ihe  next  good  sense,  the  third  good  humour, 
and  the  fourth  wit.  Sir  W.  Temple, 

In  conversaiion,  humour  is  more  than  wit. 
easiness  more  Ihan  knowledge. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Amongst  loo  many  other  instances  of  Ihe 
great  corruption  ami  degeneracy  of  the  age 
wherein  we  live,  the  great  and  general  want  of 
sincerity  in  conversation  is  none  of  the  least. 
The  world  is  grown  so  full  of  dissimulation  and 
compliment,  that  men's  words  are  hardly  any 
signification  of  their  thoughts;  and  if  any  man 
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measure  his  words  by  his  hesn,  and  speaks  as 
he  thinks,  and  do  not  eipress  more  kindness  lo 
every  man  than  men  usuaily  have  for  any  man, 
he  can  hardly  escape  Ihe  censure  of  want  of 
hreedine-  TlLLOTSON ; 

StrmsH  ott  Sinein'ty,  July  29,  1694. 
The  dialect  of  conversatiot 
swelled  with  vanity  and  compli 
feiied  (as  I  may  say)  of  eipressions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  thai  if  a  man  ihal  lived  an  age  or 
two  ago  should  relum  into  the  world  again,  he 
would  really  warn  a  dictionary  to  help  him  to 
undeistsnd  his  own  language,  and  to  know  ihe 
true  intrinsic  value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion; 
and  ivoutd  hardly  al  first  believe  at  what  n  low 
rale  the  highest  strains  and  expressions  of  kind- 
ness imaginable  do  commonly  pass  in  current 
payment;  and  when  he  should  come  to  under- 
stand it,  it  would  be  a  great  while  before  he 
could  bring  himself  with  a  good  countenance, 

upon  equal  terms  and  in  their  own  way. 

TlLLOTSON. 

When  a  warm  and  impniilent  talker  adorns 
some  common  character  with  excesuve  praises, 
and  carries  it  up  to  the  stars,  the  moderate  man 
puis  in  a  cautious  word,  and  (hinlcs  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  it  half  so  high.  Or  when  he 
hears  a  vast  and  unreasonableload  of  accusation 
and  infamy'thrown  upon  some  lesser  mistakes 
in  life,  the  mnderaie  man  puis  in  a  soft  word  ol 
excuse,  lightens  the  burden  of  reproach,  and 
relieves  the  good  name  of  Ihe  sufferer  from 
being  pressed  10  death. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  :  CArittian  Mutalily. 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation  is  oftentimes 
lost  again  as  soon  as  the  company  breaks  up,  or, 
al  least,  when  the  day  vanishes. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation  soon  vanishes 
unless  we  note  down  what  remarkables  we  have 
found.  Dr.  1.  Watts. 

Let  useful  observations  be  at  least  some  part 
of  Ihe  subject  of  your  conversation. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Many  a  man  thinks  admirably  well,  who  has 
a  poor  utterance ;  while  cMheis  have  a  charming 
manner  of  speech,  bullheit  thoughts  are  trifling. 
Dr,  I.  Watts. 

Conversation  with  foreigners  enlarges  out 
minds,  and  sets  them  free  from  many  prejudices 
we  are  ready  to  imbibe  concerning  them. 

Dr.  J.  Watts. 

Among  the  many  just  and  admirable  remarks 
in  this  essay  on  "  Discourse."  Bacon  does  not 
notice  Ihe  distinction— which  is  an  important 
one — between  those  who  speak  because  they 
with  U  lay  temilhiitg,  and  those  who  speak 
because  ihey  Move  senuthing  to  say:  that  is, 
between  those  who  are  aiming  at  displaying 
their  owD  knowledge  or  ability,  and  those  who 
speak  from  fulnes*  of  matter,  and  are  thinking 
only  of  the  matter,  and  not  of  themselves  and 


the  opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  Ihem.  This 
latter,  Bishiip  Butler  calls  (in  reference  10  writ- 
ings) "a  man  writing  with  simplicily  and  in 
earnest."  It  is  cunous  to  observe  how  much 
more  agreeable  is  even  inferior  conversation  of 
Ihis  latter  description,  and  how  it  is  preferred  by 
many— ihey  know  not  why — who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  analyze  their  own  feelings,  or  lo  inquire 
why  Ihey  like  or  dislike. 

Something  nearly  coinciding  with  ihe  above 
distinction,  is  ihat  which  some  draw  between 
an  "unconscious"  and  a  "conscious"  manner; 
only  that  the  latter  extends  to  persons  who  are 
not  courting  applause,  but  anxiously  gu.-irding 
against  censure.  By  a  "  conscious"  manner  is 
meant,  in  short,  a  continual  thought  about  one- 
self, and  about  what  the  company  will  think  of 
us.  The  continual  efl^ort  and  watchful  care  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker,  either  to  obtain  appro- 
bation, or  at  least  to  avoid  disapprobation, 
always  communicates  itself  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a  distinction,  again,  akin  to  the 
above,  between  Ihe  dtsirt  ta  fUase,  and  the 
disite  to  givt  pliature ;  meaning  by  the  former 
an  anxiety  lo  obtain  for  yourself  the  good  opin- 
ion of  those  you  converse  with,  and  by  the  other, 
Ihe  wish  to  gratify  them. 

Aristotle,  again,  draws  the  distinction  between 
the  Eiron  and  the  Bomolochus, — that  Ihe  former 
seems  to  throw  out  his  wit  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, and  Ihe  other  for  that  of  the  company. 
It  is  this  taller,  however,  that  is  really  the  *'  con. 
scions"  speaker;  because  he  is  evidently  seeking 
lo  obtain  Credit  as  a  wit  by  his  diversion  of  the 
company.  The  word  seems  nearly  (0  answer  to 
what  we  call  a  "  wag."  The  other  is  letting  otit 
his  good  things  merely  from  his  own  fulness. 
Whatelv  : 
Annvt.  on  Bacon' 1  Eisay,  Of  Ditcoursi. 


CONVERSION. 


No  » 


overt  initiated,  but  by  an 
easy  figure  he  became  a  new  man,  and  both 
acted  and  looked  upon  himself  as  one  regen- 
erated, and  bom  a  second  time  into  anoiher 
Addison. 


It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  notorious  profligate 
seized  with  a  concern  for  religion,  and  conven- 
ing his  spleen  into  leal.  Addisoh. 

In  what  way,  or  by  what  manner  of  working, 
God  changes  a  soul  from  evil  to  good,  how  He 
impr^nates  ihe  barren  rock — the  priceless  gems 
and  gold — is  lo  the  human  mind  an  impeneln- 
bte  mystery  in  all  cases  alike. 

jZOLERlDGE. 

As  to  the  value  of  conveniens,  God  alone 

can  judge.  God  alone  can  know  how  wide  are 
Ihe  sleps  which  Ihe  soul  has  lo  take  before  it 
can  approach  to  a  community  with  Him,  to  Ihe 
dwelling  of  the  perfecl,  or  to  the  intercoutie 
and  friendship  of  higher  natures. 

GOBTHC 
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What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetual  voice 
from  heaven,  to  ^ve  men  no  rest  in  ihetr  sins, 
no  quiet  from  Christ's  imporlunil;,  till  ihcy 
awake  from  the  lethargic  sleep,  and  arise  from 
so  dead,  so  moitiferons  a  siaie,  and  permit  him 
to  give  (hem  life  ?  Hammond. 

These  by  obtruding  the  beginning  of  a  change 
for  the  entire  work  of  new  life  fl'ill  fall  under 
the  former  guilt.  Hammond. 

Till  some  admirable  or  unusual  accident  hnp 
pens,  as  it  hath  in  some,  (o  work  the  beginning 
of  a  beller  alteration  in  the  mind,  disputation 
about  the  knowledge  of  God  commonly  pre- 
v.nileih  liiile.  Hooker. 

"Tis  no!  for  a  desultory  thought  to  alone  for  a 
lewd  course  of  life;  nor  for  anything  but  the 
superinducing  of  a  virtuous  halnt  upon  a  vicious 
one,  to  qualify  an  efTeclual  conver«an. 

L' Estrange. 


When 


COPYRIGHT. 

n  by  the  exertion  of  his 


powera  has  produced  nu  original  work,  he  lieems 
to  have  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  Iden- 
tical work  as  he  pleases,  and  any  attempt  to 
vary  the  disposition  he  has  made  of  i(  apjiears 
to  be  an  invasion  of  that  right.  Now,  the  iden- 
tity of  a  literary  composition  consists  entirely 
in  the  tenlimn/ and  the  language:  the  same 
conceptions,  clothed  in  Ihe  same  words,  must 
necessarily  be  the  same  composition ;  and  what- 
ever method  be  taken  of  exhibiting  that  coin- 
posilion  to  the  ear  or  the  eye  of  another,  by 
recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing,  in  any  num- 
ber of  copies,  or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is 
always  (he  identical  work  of  the  author  which 
is  so  cihibiied ;  and  no  other  man  (it  hath  been 
thnnghl)  can  have  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  especially 
for  profil,  without  the  author's  "consent. 
Blackstone : 
Cemment.,  book  ii.  chap.  26.  . 
Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  lioon  which  my  hon- 
ourable and  learned  friend  holds  out  to  authors. 
Considered  as  a  boon  to  them  it  is  a  mere  nul- 
lity; bul  considered  as  an  impost  on  the  public 
it  is  no  nullity,  but  a  very  serious  and  pernicious 
reality.  I  will  lake  an  example.  Dr.  Johnson 
died  fifty-six  years  ago.  If  the  law  were  what 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  wishes  to 
make  It,  somebody  would  now  have  Ihe  mon- 


-nture  to  guess.  I  guess,  then,  thai  it 
would  have  been  some  bookseller,  who  was  the 
awgn  of  another  book.seller,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  third  bookseller,  who  had  bought  Ihe 
copyright  from  Black  Frank,  Ihe  doctor's  ser- 
vant and  residuary  legalee,  in  1785  or  1786. 
Now,  would  the  knowlerlge  that  this  copyright 
would  exist  in  1841  have  been  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  Johnson  ?  Would  it  have  stimulated 
his  exertions  ?  Would  it  have  once  drawn  him 
OBI  of  bit  bed  before  noon?  Would  it  have 
once  cheered  him  under  a  lit  of  (he  spleen  ? 


Would  it  have  induced  him  (o  give  Us  one  more 
allegory,  one  more  life  of  a  poet,  one  more 
imi(atii>n  of  Juvenal  ?  I  firmly  believe  not.  I 
firmly  helieve  that  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
he  was  writing  oul  debates  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  he  would  very  much  rather  have  had 
twopence  to  buy  a  plate  of  shin  of  beef  at  a 
cook's  shop  underground.  Considered  as  a 
reward  to  him,  the  dllference  between  a  in-enty 
years'  and  sixty  years'  term  of  posthumous  copy- 
right would  have  been  nothing,  or  next  lo 
nothing.  But  is  the  difference  nothing  to  us? 
T  can  buy  Ras<^elas  for  sixpence  1  1  might  hnve 
had  (o  give  five  shillings  for  it.  1  can  buy  the 
Dictionary,  the  entire  genuine  Dictionary,  for 
two  guineas, perha|is  for  less:  I  might  have  had 
to  give  five  or  six  guineas  for  i(.  Do  I  grudge 
this  10  a  man  like  Dr.  Johnson?  Not  at  all. 
Show  me  thai  the  prospect  of  (his  boon  roused 
him  to  any  vigorous  effort,  or  sustained  his 
spirits  under  depressing  circumstances,  and  I 
am  quite  willing  to  pay  (he  price  of  such  an 
object,  heavy  as  that  price  is.  Itut  what  I  do 
complain  of  is  (hat  my  circumstances  are  to  be 
worse  and  Johnson's  noi>e  the  he(ter(   tha(  1 

worth  a  farthing.  Lord  Macaulav; 

Spfifk  m  Copyrighl,  Feb.  5,  1841. 

My  honourable  and  learned  friend  dwells  on 
the  claims  of  (he  po5teri(y  of  great  writers. 
Undoubtedly,  !Str,  it  would  be  very  pleasing  lo 
see  a  descendant  of  Shnkspeare  living  in  opu- 
lence on  the  fruits  of  his  great  ancestor's  genius. 
A  house  maintained  in  splendour  by  such  a 
pa(rimoiiy  would  be  a  more  interesting  and 
striking  object  than  Blenheim  is  (o  us,  or  than 
S(ra(hfieldsaye  will  be  to  our  children.  But, 
unhappily,  it  is  scarcely  possible  ihat,  under  any 
system,  such  a  thing  can  come  lo  pass.  My  hon- 
ourable and  learned  friend  does  not  propose 
that  copyright  shall  descend  10  the  eldest  son, 
or  shall  be  bound  up  by  irrevocable  entail.  It 
is  to  be  merely  personal  property.  Jl  is  there- 
fore highly  improbable  that  it  will  descend  dur- 
ing sixty  years  or  half  that  term  from  parent  (o 
child.  The  chance  is  that  more  people  than 
one  will  hnve  an  interest  in  il.  They  will  in  all 
probaliiU(y  sell  it  and  divide  the  proceeds.  The 
price  which  a  bookseller  will  give  for  il  will 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  sum  which  he  will 
afterwards  draw  from  Ihe  pulilic  if  his  specula- 
tion proves  successful.  He  will  give  lillle,  if 
anything,  more  for  a  term  of  sixty  yeais  (han 
for  a  (erm  of  thirty  or  Bve-and.iwenly,  The 
present  value  of  a  distant  advantage  is  always 
small ;  bul  where  there  is  great  room  to  doubt 
whether  a  distant  advantage  will  he  any  advan- 
lage  at  all.  the  present  value  sinks  10  almost 
nothing.  Such  Is  the  inconstancy  of  the  public 
will  venture  lo  pro- 


book  published  in  our  days  will  be  in  the  years 
between  1890  and  1900.  The  whole  fashion 
of  Ibinking  and  writing  has  often  undergone  a 
change  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  that  lo 
which  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  would 
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extend  posthumous  copyright.  What  wouW 
hive  been  considered  the  best  lilerary  property 
in  the  earlier  pari  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign? 
I  imagine,  Cuwiey's  Poems.  Overleap  sixty 
years,  and  you  are  in  the  generation  of  which 
Pope  asked,  "  Who  now  reads  Cowlej-?"  What 
works  were  ever  expected  with  more  impalieoce 
by  the  public  than  those  of  Lord  Bolinghroke, 
uhich  appeared,  I  think,  in  1754?  In  1814 no 
bookseller  would  have  thanked  you  for  the 
copyright  of  them  all,  if  you  had  oflered  it  to 
bim  for  nothing.  What  would  Paternoster  Row 
give  now  forihe  copyright  of  Hayley's  Triumphs 
of  Temper,  so  much  admired  within  the  memory 
of  people  still  living?  1  say,  therefore,  thai 
from  the  very  nature  of  literary  property  it  will 
almost  always  pass  away  from  an  author's 
family;  and  1  say  thai  the  price  given  for  it 
will  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  tax 
which  the  purchaser,  if  his  speci ' 


It  well,  1 


c  of  a  long  11 


sof 


years  levy  on  the  publi 

LOKD  MACAtJLAV: 

Sptech  OH  Capyright,  Feb.  5,  1841. 
The  principle  of  copyright  is  this:  It  is  a  tax 
on  readers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  bounty 
to  writers.   The  tax  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one; 

salttlary  of  human  pleasures;  and  never  let  us 
forget  that  a  lax  on  innocent  pleasures  is  a 
premium  on  vicious  pleasures.  1  admit,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  giving  a  bounty  to  genius 
and  learning.  In  order  to  give  such  a  bounty 
I  willingly  submit  even  to  this  severe  and  bur- 
densome lax.  Nay,  1  am  ready  to  increase  the 
lax  if  it  can  be  shown  that  by  so  doing  I  should 
'proportionally  increase  the  bounty. 

Lord  Macaux-av  : 
Sfcteh  en  Copyrighi,  Feb.  $,  1841. 


-  COQUETTES. 

Firfl  of  all,  I  would  have  them  seriously 
think  on  the  shortness  of  Iheir  time.  Life  is 
not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all  her 
tricks  in.  A  timorous  woman  drops  into  her 
grave  before  she  is  done  deliberalmg.  Were 
the  age  of  man  the  same  that  it  was  t»fore  the 
flood,  a  lady  might  sacrifice  half  a  century  to  a 
scruple,  anil  lie  two  or  three  ages  in  demurring. 
Had  she  nine  hundred  years  good,  she  might 
hold  out  to  ihe  conversion  of  the  Jews  before 
she  thought  til  to  be  prevailed  upon.  Rut,  alas  ! 
she  ought  to  play  her  part  in  haste,  when  she 
considers  that  she  is  suddenly  to  quit  the  stage, 
and  make  room  for  others. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  desire  my  female 
rendeis  to  consider  ihal  as  Ihe  term  of  lile  is 
short,  that  of  heauly  is  much  shorter.  The 
fines!  skin  wrinkles  in  a  few  years,  and  loies 
the  strength  of  its  colouring  so  soon,  that  we 
have  scarce  time  to  admire  it.  I  might  embel- 
lish this  subject  with  roses  and  rainbows,  and 
several  other  ingenious  conceits,  which  I  may 
possibly  reserve  for  another  opportunity. 


There  is  a  ihird  consideration  which  t  would 
likewise  recommend  to  a  Demurrer,  and  that  is 
Ihe  great  danger  of  her  falling  in  love  when  she 
is  about  threescore,  if  she  cannot  satisfy  her 
doubts  and  scruplei  before  Ihat  lime. 

ADDISON:  Sptclalor,  No.  S9. 

A  coquette  is  one  that  is  never  to  be  persuaded 
out  of  the  passion  she  has  10  please,  nor  out  of 
a  good  opinion  of  her  own  beauty  1  time  and 
years  she  regards  as  things  that  only  wrinkle  and 
decay  other  women  ;  forgets  that  ^e  is  wrillen 
in  the  face,  and  that  the  same  dress  which  be- 
came her  when  she  was  young,  now  only  makes 
hei  look  the  older.  Affectation  cleaves  to  her 
even  in  sickness  and  pain  ;  she  dies  in  a  high- 
head  and  coloured  ribbons.        La  BRUveRE. 


CORPULENCE. 

Fortunately,  we  are  able  lo  reassure  our  fat 
friends ;  no  operation  is  involved  in  the  modem 
system  of  treating  their  superfluities.  Dr.  Dan- 
eel's  grand  principle  is  this:  to  diminish  em- 
bonpoint without  anecting  Ihe  health,  the  patient 
mu<>t  live  principally  on  meal  (eating  but  a  small 
quantity  of  other  aliment)  and  drinking  but  lit- 
tle, and  that  little  not  water.  In  a  hundred 
parts  of  human  fat,  there  are  seventy-nine  of  car- 
bon, fifteen  and  a  fraction  of  hydrt^en,  and  five 
and  a  fraction  of  oxygen.  But  water  is  nothing 
but  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen  ;  and  hydrogen 
is  one  of  ihe  main  elements  of  fal.  Therefore, 
the  aspirant  after  leanness  must  eat  but  few 
vegelables,  or  watery  messes,  or  hot  rolls,  pud- 
dings, tarts,  potatoes,  haricots,  pease-soup,  char- 
loites,  sweet  biscuits,  apple-rolls,  nor  cakes  in 
any  of  their  protean  forms;  because  all  ihese 
dainties  have  carbon  and  oxygen  for  their  prin- 
cipal bases.  If  he  will  persist  in  living  on  le- 
guminous, farinaceous,  and  liquid  diet,  he  will 
make  fal  as  certainly  as  the  bee  makes  honey 
by  sucking  flowers.  Hoiaehold  Words. 


COUNSEL. 

A  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  Ihat  two  eyes 
see  no  more  than  one ;  or  thai  a  gamester  seetb 
always  more  than  a  looker-on  ;  .  .  .  but  when 
rU  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  is  that 
which  settelh  business  strait. 

Lord  Baodn  : 
Eitay  XXV/JI.,  OfFritHdMp. 

Though  I  may  not  be  able  to  inform  men 
more  than  they  know,  yel  I  may  give  Ihem  Ihe 
occasion  to  consider.  SiR  W.  Templk, 


COUNTRY  LIFE, 
Groves,  fields,  and  meadows  are  at  any  sea- 
on  of  the  year  pleaunt  to  look  upon,  bul  never 
o  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when 
hey  are  all  new  anti  fresh,  with  iheir  first  glow 
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upon  ihem,  and  not  yet  too  much  sccoslomed 
and  familiar  lo  the  eye.  For  ihis  reason  there 
is  nothing  ihnt  more  enlivens  a  prospect  than 
rivets,  jelleaus  or  falls  of  water,  where  the 
tCciK  is  perpetually  shifting,  and  enlerlnining 
the  sight  every  moment  with  something  that  is 
new.  ADDISON:  SptclalOT,'^Q.  ^13. 

Rural  recreations  abroad,  and  books  at  home. 
are  the  innocent  pleasures  of  a  man  who  is  early 
wise :  and  give  fortune  no  more  hold  of  him 
than  of  necessity  he  must.  Dkvden. 

Tasso,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  from 
the  woods;  that  is,  his  representations  were 
taken  from  the  country.  Drvden. 

Tahe  the  case  of  acommon  English  landscape! 
— Rreen  meadows  with  fat  cattle;  canals,  or  navi- 
gable rivers;  well -fenced,  well -cultivated  fields; 
neat,  clean,  scattered  collages;  humble  antique 
church,  with  church-yard  elms;  and  crossing 
hedge-row<,  all  seen  under  hrighl  skies,  and  in 
good  wenther:  there  is  much  beauty,  as  every 
one  will  acknowledge,  in  such  a  scene.  But  in 
what  does  the  beauty  consist  ?  Not,  certainly, 
in  ihe  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms  ;  for 
colours  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more  graceful 
(acconling  to  any  theory  of  grace  thai  may  be 
preferred),  might  be  spread  upon  a  board,  or  a 
painter's  pallet,  without  engaging  Ihe  eye  to  a 
second  glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotion  in 
ihe  mind;  but  in  ihe  picture  of  human  happi- 
ness ihat  is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and 
aRections, — and  in  the  visible  and  unequivocal 
signs  ofcomfort.  and  cheerful  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment— and  of  that  secure  and  successful  indus- 
try thai  insures  its  continuance — and  of  the 
piety  by  which  it  is  eialled — and  of  die  sim- 
plicity by  which  it  is  conlrasled  with  Ihe  guilt 
and  the  fever  of  a  city  life, — in  the  images  of 
health  and  temperance  and  plenty  which  il  ex- 
hiUls  lo  every  eye,  and  in  ihe  glimpses  which  il 
affords  to  warmer  imaginations  of  those  primi- 
tive or  fabulous  times  when  man  was  uncor- 
TUpled  by  luxury  and  ambition ;  and  of  those 
bumble  retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to 
imagine  that  love  and  philosophy  may  find  an 
unpolluted  asylum.  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Calo  Major,  who  had  with  great  reputation 
borne  ail  the  great  offices  of  the  commonweallh, 
has  left  us  an  evidence,  under  his  own  hand, 
how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  aflairs. 


Very  few  people  [husband  and  wife]  that  have 
fettled  entirely  in  the  country  but  have  grown 
at  length  weary  of  one  another.  The  lady's 
conversation  generally  falls  into  a  thousand  im- 
pertinent effects  of  idleness;  and  the  gentleman 
fall*  in  love  with  his  d<^  and  his  horses,  and 
aiitcS  love  with  everything  else.  .  .  .  'Tis  my 


neither  of  us  think 
than  that  where  we  are. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montague; 

To  B.  W.  Mmlagui  (iefe 
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of  a  :ountry  genllen 
understands  ihe  station  in  which  Heaven  and 
Nature  have  placed  him.  He  is  father  to  his 
lenanLs,and  patron  to  his  neighbours,  and  is  more 
superior  to  those  of  lower  fortune  by  his  l>enev- 
olence  than  his  possessions.  He  juslly  divides 
his  time  lietween  solitude  ond  company  so  as  to 
use  one  for  the  other.  His  life  is  spent  in  the 
good  offices  of  an  advocate,  a  referee,  a  com- 
panion, a  mediator,  and  a  friend.  His  counsel 
and  knowledge  are  a  guard  lo  the  simplicily  and 
innocence  of  those  of  lower  talents,  and  the 
entertainment  and  happiness  of  those  of  equal. 
When  a  man  in  a  country  Hfe  has  this  lurn,  as 
it  is  hoped  thousands  have,  he  lives  in  a  more 
happy  condition  than  any  that  is  described  in 
the  pastoral  description  of  poets,  or  the  vain- 
glonous  solitudes  recorded  by  philosophers. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  TaiUr,  No.  169. 


I  detain  you  a  little  longer,  lo  tell  you 
;ver  enter  Ihis  delid 


my  spirits  are  revived,  and  a  sweet  complacency 
diffuses  itself  over  my  whole  mind.  And  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  wilh  a  conscience  void  of 
offence,  where  the  music  of  falling  waters,  the 
symphony  of  birds,  the  gentle  humming  of  bees, 
the  breath  of  flowers,  the  line  imagery  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  in  a  word,  the  beauties  and 
the  charms  of  nature  and  of  art.  court  all  my 
faculties,  refresh  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and 
smooth  every  avenue  of  thought  i  What  pleas- 
ing meditations,  what  agreeable  wanderings  of 
the  mind,  and  what  delicious  slumliers,  have  I 
enjoyed  here  I  And  when  1  turn  up  some  mas- 
terly writer  to  my  imagination,  melhinks  here 
his  beauties  appear  in  the  most  advantageous 
light,  and  ihe  rays  of  his  genius  shoot  upon  me 
with  greater  force  and  brightness  than  ordinary. 
Sir  R.  Steele:   Taller,  No.  179. 


COURAGE. 

Courage  thai  grows  from  ( 
often  forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion  for 
it;  and  when  it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the 
soul,  il  breaks  out  on  all  occasions,  without 
judgment  or  discretion  That  courage  which 
arises  from  the  sense  of  our  duly,  and  from  the 
fear  of  offending  Him  that  made  us,  acts  alunys 
in  an  uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates uf  right  reason. 

Addison  ;  Cuardia». 

Dangers  are  light,  if  they  once  seem  light ;  and 
more  dangers  have  deceived  men  Ihan  farced 
them.  LORU  Bacon. 
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bnt  in  cases  of  necessity ;  aflabilitj',  mildi 
(enderiies!!,  and  a  word  which  I  would  fain  brinf; 
hack  lo  lis  original  signification  of  virtue,— ' 
mean  good  nniure, — are  of  daily  use;  ihey  a 
the  bread  of  mankind  and  staif  of  life. 

Dryden. 

Courage  may  be  virtue,  where  Ihe  daring  act 
ii  eilreme;  and  eximne  fear  no  vite,  when  the 
danjier  itt  extreme,  Hobbbs. 

Ac  (a  moial  courage,  I  have  very  rarely  m 
iviih  tht  ttaa  o'doek  in  tit  mommg  eouragi.     I 
mean.  unprejKired  courage,  th.il  which  is  neci 
sary  on  an   unex]>ecled  occasion,  and  which, 
ypite  of  the  most  unforeseen  eventi,  leavei  full 
ftecdiim  of  juilgment  and  decision. 

Napoleon  I. :  Lai  Caia,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 

As  knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  h 
called  cunning  rather  than  wisdom  ;  so  a  min 
prepared  lo  meet  danger,  if  excited  by  it:i  own 
eagerness  and  not  the  public  good,  deserves  the 
name  of  audacity  rather  than  of  courage. 

Pi^TO. 

True  courage  has  so  little  to  do  with  anger, 
that  there  lies  always  the  strongest  suspicion 
against  it,  where  this  passion  is  highest.  True 
courage  is  cool  and  calm.  The  bravest  of  men 
have  the  least  of  a  brutal  bullying  insolence,  and 
in  Ihe  very  time  of  danger  are  fuund  the  most 
serene,  pleasant,  and  free.  Rage,  we  know,  can 
make  a  coward  forget  himself  and  lighl.  Bui 
what  is  done  in  fury  or  anger  can  never  be 
]ilaced  10  the  account  of  courage, 

Shaftesbuhv. 

A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in  the  world  for 
Ihe  want  of  fl  little  courage.  Every  day  sends 
to  their  graves  a  numlier  of  obscure  men  who 
have  only  remained  in  obseuriiy  because  Iheir 
timidity  has  prevented  them  from  making  a  lint 
eflbrl ;  and  who,  if  they  could  have  been  in- 
duced lo  begin,  would  in  all  probability  have 
gone  great  lengths  in  the  career  of  fame.  The 
fact  is,  that  to  do  anything  in  this  world  worth 
doing,  we  must  not  stand  back  shivering  and 
thinking  of  Ihe  cold  and  danger,  but  jump  in 
and  scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  will 
not  do  to  be  perpetually  calculaling  risks  and 
adjusting  nice  chances ;  it  did  very  well  before 
the  Flood,  when  a  man  could  consult  hts  friends 
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and  fifty  years,  and  ihen  live  to  see  nis  success 
arierwards;  but  at  present  a  man  wails,  and 
doubts,  and  consults  his  brother  and  his  particu- 
l.tt  friends,  till  one  line  day  he  finds  thai  lie  is 
sixty  years  of  age;  thai  he  has  lost  so  much 
time  in  consulting  his  first-cousins  and  particular 
rriends.that  he  has  no  more  time  to  follow  ihcir 
advice,  Rkv.  Svdnev  Smith. 

Some  are  brave  one  day,  and  cowards  an- 
other, as  great  captains  have  often  totd  me,  from 
their  own  experience  and  observation. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Cruelly  .  .  .  argues  not  only  a  depravetlness 
of  nature,  but  also  a  meanness  of  courage  and 
imbecility  of  mind.  SiE  W,  Teuple. 


COURTSHIP. 

The  p'ea-santest  part  of  a  man's  life  is  gen- 
erally that  which  passes  in  courtship,  provided 
his  passion  be  sincere,  and  the  party  beloved 
hind  wiih  discretion. 

Addison  :  Speelalor,  No.  361. 

Every  man  in  the  lime  of  courtship,  and  in 
Ihe  first  entrance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a  beli: 
viour  like  my  correspondent's  holiday  siit. 
Addison. 

Tom  hinting  at  his  dislike  of  some  triHe  hi^ 
mistress  had  said,  she  asked  him  how  he  wonl  I 
talk  to  her  after  marriage  if  he  talked  at  Ihiii 
rate  before?  Addison. 

To  return  to  my  own  case,  tl  is  very  hani, 
T  think,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  bashful 
men  like  me,  who  want  10  declare  Ihe  alnte  of 
their  affections,  who  are  not  accustomed  lo 
female  society,  and  who  are  haliilually  startled 
and  confused,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  when- 
ever they  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 
There  are  people  ready  to  assist  us  in  every  olher 
emei^ency  of  our  lives;  hut  in  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all,  we  are  inhumanly  left  to  help 
ourselves.  There  have  been  one  or  two  rare 
occasions,  on  which  one  or  two  unparalleled 
women  have  nobly  stepped  forward  and  relieved 
us  of  our  humiliating  position   as   speechless 
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For  the  whole  endeavour  of  both  parties, 
during  the  time  of  courtship,  is  to  hinder  them- 
selves from  being  known,  and  to  disguise  their 
natural  temper,  and  ml  <tesires,  in  hypocritical 
imilalion.  studied  compliance,  and  continued 
ntfectalion.  From  the  time  that  their  love  is 
avowed,  neither  sees  the  other  but  in  a  mask, 
and  the  cheat  is  managed  often  on  both  sida 
with  so  much  art,  and  discovered  afterward  with 
so  much  abruptness,  that  each  has  reason  lo 
suspect  that  some  transformation  has  happened 
on  the  wedding- night,  and  that,  by  a  strange 
imposture,  one  has  been  courted  and  another 
married. 

I  de«ire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to 
question  all  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  you 
with  matrimonial  complaints,  concerning  their 
behaviour  in  ihe  lime  of  courtship,  and  inform 
them  thai  ihey  are  neilher  to  wonder  nor  repine. 
when  a  contract  begun  with  fraud  has  ended  in 
disappointment. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  4S. 

When  a  woman  is  deliberating  with  herself 
whom  she  shall  choose  of  many  near  each  olhet 
in  other  pretensions,  certainly  he  of  IjesI  under- 
standing is  to  he  preferred.  Life  hangs  heavily 
in  the  repeated  conversation  of  one  who  has  no 
imagination  to  be  fired  at  the  several  occasions 
and  objects  which  come  before  him,  or  who 
cannot  strike  out  ofhii  reflections  new  paths  of 
pleasing  discourse. 

Sir  R.  Steile  :  Speclalar,  No,  513. 


COVRTSHIP.—COVETOUSNESS.— CREATION. 
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se,  beauty,  and  riches, 
the  cbief  molireH  to  a  prudenl  young 
fonuDC  for  changing  her  conitilion ;  bul  as  she  is 
to  have  her  eye  upon  each  of  these,  she  is  10  ask 
herself  whether  ihe  man  who  box  most  of  these 

deNrable.  He  that  has  excellent  talents,  with 
•  modcntc  estate,  and  an  agreeable  person,  is 
preferable  to  him  who  is  only  rich,  if  it  were 
only  that  good  faculties  may  purchase  riches;  hut 
riches  cannot  purchase  worthy  endowments.  1 
do  not  mean  that  wit,  and  a  capacity  10  enter- 
tain, is  what  should  be  highly  valued,  except  it 
is  founded  on  good  nature  and  humanity.  There 
are  many  ingenious  men  whose  abilities  do  little 
else  but  make  themselves  and  those  about  them 

Sir  R.  Steels:  Sptetalar,  No.  531. 
Courtship  consists  in  a  number  of  quiel  atten- 
tions, not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  so  vague 
as  not  to  be  understood.  Stkrme. 


COV  ETOUSN  ESS. 

SMne  men  are  so  covetous  as  if  they  were  to 
lire  forever;  and  others  so  profuse,  as  if  they 
were  to  die  the  next  momenL 

Aristotle. 

There  is  not  in  nature  anything  ao  remotely 
distant  from  Cod,  or  so  extremely  opposite  lo 
him,  as  a  greedy  and  griping  niggard. 

Barkuw. 

The  covetous  man  is  a  downright  servant,  a 
man  condemned  to  work  in  mines,  which  is  the 
lowest  and  hardest  condition  of  servitude;  and. 
to  increase  his  misery,  a  worker  there  for  he 
knows  not  whom  :  "  Heheapelh  up  riches,  and 
knows  not  who  shall  enjoy  them  :"  it  is  only  sure 
that  he  himself  neither  shall  nor  can  enjoy  them. 
He  is  an  indigent,  needy  slave;  he  will  hardly 
allow  himself  clothes  and  board-wages;  he  de- 
frauds not  only  other  men,  but  his  own  genius; 
be  cheats  himself  for  money.  But  the  servile 
and  miserable  condition  of  this  wretch  is  so 
apparent,  that  I  leave  it,  as  evident  to  every 
nvan's  sight  as  well  as  judgment. 

CowtEV. 

Let  not  the  covetous  design  of  growing  rich 
indnce  yon  to  niin  your  reputation,  but  rather 
latisfy  youT>etr  with  a  moderate  fortune;  and  let 
your  thoughts  be  wholly  taken  up  with  acquiring 
to  yourself  a  glorious  name.  DRVden, 

I  have  just  occasion  to  complain  of  them  uiho, 
because  they  understand  not  Chaucer,  would 
beard  him  up  as  misers  do  their  grandam  gold, 
only  to  look  on  it  themselves,  and  hinder  others 
from  making  me  of  it.  Dsvden. 

Rich  people  who  are  covetous  are  like  the 
cypros-lree:  tliey  may  appear  well,  bul  are 
fmidessi  so  rich  persons  have  the  means  to  be 
generous,  yet  some  are  not  so :  but  they  should 


consider  thai  ihey  are  only  Inisiees  for  what  they 
possess,  and  should  show  their  wealth  to  be 
more  in  doing  good  than  merely  in  having  it. 
They  should  not  reserve  their  lienevolence  for 
purposes  after  they  are  dead  :  for  those  who  give 
not  till  they  die,  show  that  they  would  not  then, 
if  they  could  keep  it  any  longer. 

UisMop  J.  Hall. 

The  desire  of  mo[e  and  mote  rii^s  hy  a  nat- 
ural gradation  to  most,  and  after  that  10  all. 
L'ESTRANOE. 

The  character  of  covetousness  is  what  a  man 
generally  acquires  more  through  some  niggard- 
liness or  ill  grace  in  little  and  incon.-^ideralile 
things  than  in  expenses  of  any  consequence.  A 
very  few  pounds  a  year  would  ease  that  man  of 
the  scandal  of  avarice.  PoPE  ! 

Thmgkli  OH  Varioui  Suif'teli. 

Our  language,  by  a  peculiar  significance  of 
dialect,  calls  the  covetous  man  the  miserable 
mim.  South. 

The  covetous  man  heaps  up  riches,  not  to 
enjoy  them,  but  lo  have  them  ;  and  starves  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  most  unnaturally 
cheats  and  robs  himself  of  that  which  is  his 
own  ;  and  makes  a  hard  shift  to  be  as  poor  and 
miserable  with  a  great  estate  as  any  man  can  be 


The  man  who  enslaves  himself  to  his  money 
is  proclaimed  in  our  very  language  to  lie  a  miser, 
or  a  miserable  man.  R.  C.  TRENCH. 


CREATION. 
These  duplicates  in  those  parts  of  the  body, 
without  which  a  man  might  have  very  well  sui)- 
si^hied,  though  not  so  well  as  with  them,  are  a 
plain  demonstration  of  an  all.wise  Ciinlriver, 
as  those  more  numerous  copyings  which  are 
found  among  the  vessels  of  the  same  body  are 
evident  demonstrations  that  they  could  not  be 
the  work  of  chance.  This  argument  receives 
additional  strength  if  we  apply  it  to  every  ani- 
mal and  insect  within  our  knowledge,  as  well 
IS  (o  iho^e  numberless  Irving  creatures  that  are 
objects  too  minute  for  a  human  eye :  and  it  we 
consider  how  the  several  species  in  this  whole 
world  of  life  resemble  one  another  in  very 
many  particulars,  so  far  as  is  convenient  for 
their  respective  states  of  existence,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a  hundred  millions  of  dice 
should  be  casually  thrown  a  bundled  millions 
of  limes  in  the  same  number  than  that  ihe  body 
of  any  single  animal  should  be  produced  by  Ihe 
fortuitous  concourse  of  matter.  And  that  the 
like  chance  should  arise  in  innumerable  in- 
stances requires  a  degree  of  credulity  that  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  common  sense.  We 
may  carry  this  consideration  yet  farther  if  we 
reflect  on  the  two  sexes  in  every  living  species, 
with  their  resemblances  lo  each  other,  and  ihose 
particular  distinctions  that  were  neces.sary  for 
the  kee[Mng  up  of  this  great  world  of  life. 

Addison  :  Sftilator,  No.  543- 
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146  CREa 

If  there  were  beings  who  lived  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  in  dwellings  adorned  with  ' 
and  painlings,and  eveiylliing  which  ' 
in  rich  abuntlance  by  those  whom  men  esteem 
forluniie;  and  if  the^e  beings  conid  receive 
lidings  of  the  might  and  majeMy  of  the  gods, 
and  could  then  emerge  from  iheii  hidden  dwell- 
ings throujth  ihc  open  fissures  of  the  earth  to 
the  places  which  we  inhabit;  if  Ihey  could  sud- 
denly behold  the  earth  tnd  (he  ua  and  the 
vault  of  heaven',  could  recc^ize  the  expanse 
of  the  cloudy  firmament,  and  the  might  of  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  admire  the  suit  in  his 
majesty,  beauty,  and  radiant  effulgence;  and 
lastly,  when  night  veiled  the  earth  in  darkness, 
they  could  behold  the  starry  heavens,  the  chang- 
ing moon,  and  the  stars  rising  and  setting  in  the 
unvarying  course  ordained  from  etemily,  ihey 
would  surely  exclaim,  "  There  are  gods  I  and 
such  great  things  must  be  the  work  of  their 
hands."  Akistotle  : 

Quotid  by  Ifumbeldl  in  his  Cetmai. 

A  spontaneous  production  is  against  matter 
of  fact ;  a  thing  without  example  not  only  in 
man,  but  the  vilest  of  weeds.  BentlgV. 

An  eternal  sterility  must  have  possessed  the 
world  where  all  things  had  been  fixed  and  fast- 
ened everlastingly  with  the  adamaniine  chains 
of  specific  gravity,  if  the  Almighty  had  not 
spoken  and  said,  "Lei  the  earth  bring  Cnnh 

._  ...I.,.  _.,_ii- 1     -d  ihefruil-lree 

d  it  was  so. 
Bentley. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts 
of  the  world,  the  discernible  ends  of  them,  the 
meliorily  aliove  what  was  necessary  to  be,  do 
evince  by  a  reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  work- 
manship, not  of  blind  mechanism,  or  blinder 
cliance,  but  of  an  inlelligent  and  benign  agent. 
Bkntley. 

That  all  these  distances,  motions,  and  quan- 
tities of  mailer  should  be  so  accurately  and 
harmoniously  adjusted  in  this  great  variety  of 
our  system,  is  atiove  the  fortuitous  hits  of  blind 
material  causes,  and  must  certainly  flow  from 
that  eternal  fountain  of  wisdom. 

Bentley. 

Let  there  be  an  admiration  of  those  divine 
attributes  and  prerogatives  for  whose  manifesting 
he  was  pleased  to  construct  this  vast  fabric. 

BOYLK. 


We  are  raised  by  science  to  an  understanding 
of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  which  the 
Creator  has  displayed  in  all  His  works.  Not  a 
step  can  we  take  in  any  direction  without  per- 
ceiving the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design; 
and  the  skill  everywhere  conspicuous  is  calcu- 
lated in  BO  vast  a  proportion  of  instances  to  pro- 
mote the  hapfHueu  of  living  creatures,  and  es- 


pecially of  ourselves,  that  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  concliTding  that  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme 
of  Providence,  every  pari  would  appear  to  be  in 
harmony  with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  most  consoling 
inference,  the  delight  is  inexpressible  of  being 
able  to  follow  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Great 
Author  of  nature,  and  tn  trace  the  unbounded 
power  and  exquisite  skill  which  are  cihibited  by 
the  most  minute  as  well  as  the  mighliesi  pans 
of  His  system.  Lord  Brougham. 

Nothing  can  act  before  it  will  be.  The  first 
man  was  not,  and  therefore  could  not  make  him- 
self to  lie.  For  anything  to  produce  itself  is  lo 
act;  if  it  acted  before  it  was,  it  was  then  some- 
thing and  nothing  at  the  same  time ;  it  then  had 
a  being  before  it  had  a  being;  it  acted  when  it 
brought  itself  Into  being.  How  could  il  act 
without  a  being,  without  il  was  ?  So  that  if  it 
were  the  cause  of  itself,  it  must  be  before  itself 
as  well  as  after  itself;  it  was  before  il  wm;  it 
was  as  a  cause  before  it  was  as  an  effect. 

Charnock  :  Attributes. 

Lei  us  carry  ourselves  back  in  spirit  to  the 
mysterious  week,  lo  the  teeming  wotk-days  of 
the  Creator,  as  they  rose  in  vision  before  the  eye 
of  the  inspired  historian  of  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the  days  that  the  Lord 
God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  And  who 
that  hath  watched  their  ways  with  an  under- 
standing heart  could  contemplate  the  filial  and 
loyal  bee,  the  home -building,  wedded,  and  di- 
vorceless  sparrow,  and,  above  all,  the  manifoldly 
intelligent  ant- tribes,  with  I  heir  commonwealths 
and  confederacies,  their  warriors  and  miners,  the 
husband-folk  that  fold  in  their  liny  Socks  on  the 
honeyed  leaf,  and  the  virgin  sisters  with  the  boly 
instincts  of  maternal  love,  detached,  and  in  self- 
less purity,  and  not  say  to. himself.  Behold  the 
shadow  of  approaching  humanity,  the  sun  aris- 
ing from  behind,  in  the  kindling  morning  of  the 
creaUonl  S.  T.  Colekiimsb: 

Aids  te  RtJUction,  App.  ixxvi. 

That  divers  limners  at  a  distance,  without 
either  copy  or  design,  should  draw  the  same 
picture  to  an  un distinguishable  eiactness,  is 
more  conceivable  than  that  matter,  which  Is  to 
diversified,  shoold  frame  inelf  so  unerringly, 
according  to  the  idea  of  its  kind. 

GLANVI1.L. 


things  with  the  highest  reason. 

Sir  M.  Halb. 
Why,  it  will  be  said,  may  we  not  suppose  the 
world  has  always  continued  as  it  is;  ibat  is, 
that  there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of 
finite  beings  appearing  and  disappearing  on  the 
earth  from  all  eternity?  I  answer.  Whatever 
is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  this  constant  suc- 
cession, exclusive  of  an  inlelligent  cause,  will 
never  account  for  the  undeniable  mark«  of  de- 
sign visible  in  all  finile  beings.  Nor  ia  ihe 
ataurdily  of  supposing  *  contrivance  withoot  a 
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r  diminished  by  Ihis  imoginary  succes- 
sion; bui  riiher  incrnsed,  by  being  repeated  at 
every  step  of  Ihe  series. 

ficiides,  an  pternaL  succession  of  finite  beings 
involves  in  it  a  conlradiclion,  and  is  therefore 
plainly  impossible.  As  (he  supposition  is  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  any  one  hiving  exi<aed 
from  eternity,  each  of  the  beings  in  luccession 
mast  have  begun  in  time:  but  the  succession 
ilieir  it  eternal.  We  have  then  the  successinn 
of  beings  infinitely  earlier  than  any  being  in  the 
succession  j  or,  in  other  words,  a  aeries  of  beings 
running  on  ad  infinitum  before  il  reached  any 
particular  being,  which  is  absurd.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  manifest  there  must  be  some 
eternal  Being,  or  nothing  could  ever  have  ex- 
iMed  i  and  since  ihe  beings  which  we  behoM 
bear  in  their  whole  Elruclure  evident  marks  of 
wisdom  and  design,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
wbo  formed  them  is  a  wise  and  intelligent  agent. 
Robert  Hall: 
Modem  InfidcHiy,  Preface. 

Whoever  consider*  the  study  of  anatomy  I 
believe  will  never  be  an  atheist;  [he  frame  of 
man's  body  and  coherence  of  hii  parts  being  so 
strange  and  paradoxical  ihat  I  hold  il  to  be  the 
greatest  miracle  of  nature. 

Lord  Herbert  uf  Cherbury. 

The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker 
plainly  appears  in  the  part!  of  this  stupendous 
fabric,  and  ihe  several   degrees  and   ranks  of 

There  is  not  so  contemptible  a  plant  or  animal 
that  does  not  confound  the.most  enlarged  under- 
standing. Locke. 

It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of 
the  anivenc  that  the  speciei  of  creatures  should, 
by  gentle  degrees,  asiend  upward  from  us  toward 
bii  perfection,  as  we  tee  they  gradually  descend 
from  oa  downward.  LOCKB. 

Is  it  ponible  that  a  promiscuous  jumble  of 
printing  letter  should  ohen  fall  into  a  method 
which  should  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  dis- 
course 7  Locke. 

We  cannot  look  around  us  without  being 
Mnick  by  the  Ruipriaing  variety  and  inullipliciiy 
of  the  sources  of  Beanty  of  Creation,  produced 
by  form,  or  by  colour,  or  by  both  united.  It  is 
scarcely  loo  much  to  say,  that  every  object  in 
nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  ii  in  some  manner 
beautiful :  so  largely  has  (he  Creator  provided 
for  our  pleasnret  through  the  tense  of  sight.  It 
it  rare  to  see  anything  which  IS  in  itself  distaste- 
fnl,  or  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  or  repulsive: 
while  on  this,  however,  they  are  alone  entitled 
to  pronounce  who  have  colli valed  the  facnlry  in 
qoestion  ;  since,  like  every  other  quality  of  mind 
as  of  body,  it  is  left  to  ounelvet  to  improve  Ihat 
of  which  ibe  basis  has  been  given  to  us,  as  the 
neanx  of  cnttivaling  it  have  been  placed  in  our 
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one  of  the  revelations  which  the  Creator  has 
made  of  Himself  to  man.  He  was  lo  be  ad- 
mired and  loved  :  it  was  through  the  demonstra- 
tions of  His  character  that  we  conid  alone  see 
Him  and  judge  of  Him :  and  in  thus  inducing 
or  compelling  us  (o  admire  and  love  the  visible 
works  of  His  hand.  He  has  laughl  us  to  love 
and  adore  Himself.  This  is  the  great  lesson 
which  the  benuty  of  Creation  leaches,  in  addition 
10  the  pleasure  which  it  aflbrds ;  but,  for  this,  we 
must  cultivate  that  simple  and  surely  amiable 
piety  which  learns  lo  view  the  Father  of  the 
Universe  in  all  the  works  of  that  universe. 
Such  is  the  lesson  taught  by  that  certainly  rea. 
sonalile  philosophy  which  desires  lo  unite  what 
men  have  too  much  laboured  lo  dissever;  a  Mate 
of  mind  which  is  easily  attainable,  demands  no 
effort  of  feeling  beyond  ihat  of  a  simple  and 
good  heart,  and  rteeds  not  diverge  ,inlo  a  weak 
and  censurable  enthusiasm.  Much  therefore  it 
he  lo  be  piiied  or  condemned  who  has  not  culti- 
vated this  faculty  in  this  manner;  who  is  not  for- 
ever looking  round  on  creation  in  feeling  and  in 
search  of  those  beauties ;  that  he  may  thus  bend 
in  gratitude  and  love  before  the  Author  of  all 
Beauty.  Dr.  J.  MACct;Li.ocH. 

Could  necessity  infallibly  produce  quarries  of 
stone,  which  are  the  mateti^s  of  all  magnilicent 
structures?  Sir  T.  More. 

It  became  him  who  created  Ihem  to  set  them 
in  order  :  and  if  be  did  so,  it  is  unphilosophical 
lo  seek  for  any  other  origin  of  the  world,  or  to 
pretend  that  it  might  arise  out  of  a  chaos  by  the 
mere  laws  of  nature.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  works  of  God,  and 
observe  the  operations  of  his  hands  :  let  us  take 
notice  of  end  admire  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  Ihe  formation  of  Ihem.  No  crea- 
ture in  Ihis  sublunary  world  is  capable  of  so 
doing  beside  man ;  yet  we  are  delicient  herein  : 
we  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongues,  and  a  little  tkill  in  philology,  or  his- 
tory perhaps,  and  antiquity,  and   neglect    that 

natural  history  and  the  works  of  the  creation. 
John  Ray ; 
Tht  Wuilcm  of  Cod  Manifisiid  in  thi 
Works  ef  tki  Creation. 
There  is  no  greater,  at  least  no  more  palpable 
and  convincing,  argument  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  than  the  admirable  art  and  wisdom  that 
discovers  itself  in  the  make  and  constitution,  the 
order  and  disposition,  the  ends  and  uses,  of  all 
Ihe  parts  and  members  of  this  stately  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth.  For  if  in  the  works  of  an, 
as  for  einmple  a  curious  edifice  or  machine, 
counsel,  design,  and  direction  to  an  end,  appear- 
ing in  the  whole  frame,  and  in  all  the  several 
piecn  of  it,  do  necessarily  infer  the  being  and 
operation  of  some  intelligent  architect  or  en- 
gineer, why  shall  not  also  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, that  gmndenr  and  magnificence,  that 
excellent  contrivance  for  beauty,  order,  use,  etc., 
which  is  observable  in  them,  wherein  Ihey  do  ai 
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much  tran)C«nH  the  efiecis  of  human  art  ifi  inli- 
oile  power  and  wisdom  eiceeds  finile,  infer  ihe 
existence  and  efficiency  of  va  Omnipotcn)  and 
All-wiae  Creator?  Ray. 

A  wonder  it  must  be  fhal  there  should  be  any 
man  found  so  siupid  as  to  persuade  himseir  that 
this  most  beautiful  world  could  tie  produced  by 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  moms.  Rav. 

ShoulJ  he  find  upon  one  single  sheet  of  parch- 
ment an  oration  written  full  of  profound  sense, 
adorned  with  elegant  phraf>e,  the  wit  of  man 
coul<l  not  persuade  him  that  this  vraa  done  by 
the  iemerarious  dashes  of  an  anguided  pen. 
Ray. 

It  is  more  worthy  of  the  Deity  to  attribute  Ihe 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  cxundation  and 
overflowing  of  his  transcendent  and  infinite 
goodness.  RaV. 

To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original,  and 
view  nature  in  its  cradle,  to  trace  the  outgoings 
of  Ihe  Ancient  of  days  in  the  fiift  instance  of 
his  creative  power;  is  a  research  loo  great  for 
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Aristotle  held  that  it  streamed  by  connatural 

was  no  instant  assignable  of  God's  eternal  ex- 
istence in  which  the  world  did  not  also  co-eiisl. 

God,  surveying  the  works  of  creation,  leaves 
us  this  general  impress  or  character  upcm  them, 
that  they  were  exceeding  good.  South. 

That  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  foriuitoiis 

that  (be  accidental  jumbling  of  the  alphabet 
would  fall  into  a  most  ingenious  treatise  of  phi 
losophy.  Swift. 

How  ohen  might  a  man  afler  he  had  jumblei 
>  set  of  tetters  in  a  bag  fling  them  out  upon  Ihi 
gronnd  before  they  would   fall  into  an  exac 
poem,  yea,  or  so  much  ns  make  a  good  discourse 
in   prose  I      And    may   not  a   little   book  be 
cosily  made  by  chance  as  ihi-^  great  volume 
the  world?    How  long  might  a  man  be  in  spr 
kling  colours  upon   a  canvas  with  a   careless 
hand  before  they  could  happen  to  make  Ihe 
act   picture  of  a  man?     And  is  a  man  ea 
made  by  chance  than  his  picture?     How  long 
might  twenty  thousand  blind  men,  which  should 
be  sent  out  from  the  several  remote  parts  of 
England,   wander  up  and   down   before   they 
would  all  meet  in  Salisbury  Plains,  and  fall  into 
rank  and  lile  in  the  exact  order  of  an  army? 
And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  be  imagined 
than  now  the  innumerable  blind  parts  of  mat 
should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  world. 
:  StrmoHS. 


Researches  into  the  springs  of  natural  bodii 
and  their  motions  should  awaken  us  to  admirt 
tion  at  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  our  Creator  i 
lilt  the  works  of  nature.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CRIMES. 
Crimes  lead  into  one  anolher.    They  who  are 
capable  of  being  forgers  are  capable  of  being 
incendiaries.  BURKB: 

To  Sir  A.  I.  Elton,  Jan.  30,  1777, 

Crimes  are  the  actions  of  physical  being*  with 

an  evil  intention  abusing  their  physical  power* 
against  justice  and  to  the  detriment  of  society. 

Imp.  nf  W.  HattiHgt ;  Rtpert  m  tie  Lardf 
yaumat,  1794. 
Thank  God,  my  Lords,  men  that  are  greatly 
guilty  are  never  wise.  I  repeat  it — men  that 
are  greatly  guilty  are  never  wise.  In  their  de- 
fence of  one  crime  they  are  sure  to  meet  Ihe 
ghost  of  some  former  defence,  which,  like  the 
spectre  in  Virgil,  drives  ihem  back. 

BUKKB:  Imp.  of  W.  Halting!. 

Great  crimes  are  commonly  produced  either 
out  of  a  cold  intensity  of  selfishness,  or  out  of 
a  hot  inlensiljr  of  pai^sion.  It  is  nut  difficult  for 
any  one  to  say  which  will  lead  to  the  more  de- 
testable results.  The  visible  ferocity,  the  glare 
of  envy  or  wild  hatred  in  the  criminal  who  slays 
his  enemy — foul  and  detestable  as  it  must  ever 
be — is  not  so  loathsome  as  the  tranquil  good 
humour  of  the  wretch  utierly  lost  in  self-content, 
ready  without  a  particle  of  malice  or  compunc- 
tion to  pluck  neighbours'  lives,  as  fruit,  for  his 
material  refreshment,  Houtihald  Words. 


CRITICISM. 
Of  this  shallow  species  there  is  not  a  more 
unfortunate,  empty,  and  conceited  animal  than 
that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  a 
Critic.  This,  in  the  common  acccixation  of  the 
word,  is  one  Ihat,  without  entering  into  the  sense 
and  soul  of  an  author,  has  a  few  general  rules, 
which,  like  mechanical  instruments,  he  applies 
to  the  works  of  every  writer ;  and  as  they  quad- 
rate with  Ihem,  pronounces  the  author  perfect  or 
defective.  He  is  master  of  a  certain  set  of 
words,  as  Unity,  Style,  Fire,  Phlegm,  Easy,  Nat- 
ural, Turn,  Stitliment,  and  the  like  ;  which  he 
varies,  compounds,  divides,  and  throws  together, 
in  every  part  of  his  discourse,  without  any 
thought  or  meaning.  The  marks  you  may  know 
him  liy  are,  an  elevated  eye,  and  dogmatical 
brow,  n  positive  voice,  and  B  contempt  for 
everything  that  comes  out,  whether  he  has  read 
it  or  not.  ADnisoN:  Toiler,  No.  165. 

For  this  reason  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  ihose  critics 
who  write  in  a  positive  dogmatic  way,  without 
either  language,  genius,  or  imagination.  If  the 
reader  would  see  how  the  best  of  the  Ldtin 
critics  wrote,  he  may  find  their  manner  very 
beautifully  described  in  the  character*  of  Horace, 
Fetronius,  Quintillan,  and  Lunginus,  as  they  are 
drawn  in  the  essay  of  which  I  am  now  spealting. 
AbDisoK :  Sfieetatgr,  No.  *S3. 


Above  >II,  I  would  have  them  well  versed  in 
the  Greek  and  Lalin  poels,  wilhoul  which  ■  man 
very  often  fancies  that  he  under<>land<i  a  critic, 
when  in  reality  he  Hoes  not  comprehend  his 
meaning,  li  is  in  cHikism  as  in  all  other  sci- 
ences and  speculalions;  one  who  brings  with 
him  any  implicit  notions  and  observalions,  which 
he  has  made  in  his  reading  of  the  poetx,  will 
find  his  own  reflections  mclliodiied  nnd  ei- 
plained,  and  perhaps  several  lillle  htnis  that  had 
passed  in  his  mind,  perfected  and  improved  in 
the  work*  of  a  gond  critic;  whereas  one  who 
has  not  these  previous  lights  is  very  often  an 
Dtler  stranger  to  what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  EufHcient  that  a  man,  who  sets  up  for 
a  judge  in  criticism,  should  have  perused  the 
authors  alio ve-meiil tuned,  unless  he  has  also  a 
clear  and  ii^csl  head.  Without  this  talent  he 
is  perpetually  puziled  and  perplexed  amidst  his 
own  blutiders.  mistakes  the  sense  of  those  he 
would  confute,  or,  if  he  chances  (o  think  right, 
does  not  know  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  to 
another  with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  Arislolte, 
who  was  the  best  critic,  was  also  one  of  the  best 
logicians  that  ever  .-ippeared  in  the  world. 

Addison  ;  Spectator,  No.  291. 

I  might  farther  observe  thai  there  is  not  a 
Greek  or  Lalin  critic,  who  has  nol  shown,  even 
in  the  style  of  his  criticisms,  that  he  was  a  m.is- 
ler  of  all  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native 
longue. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  ab- 
surd than  for  a  man  to  tiet  up  for  a  critic,  with  out  n 
good  insight  into  ali  the  pottsof  learning;  whereas 
many  of  those,  who  have  endeavoured  to  signal- 
be  themselves  by  works  of  this  nature,  among 
our  English  writers,  are  nol  only  defective  in  the 
above-mentioned  particulars,  but  plainly  dis- 
cover, by  the  phrases  which  they  make  use  of, 
and  iJj  (heir  confused  way  of  thinking,  thai  they 
are  nol  acquainted  with  the  mosl  commoti  and 
ordinary  systems  of  arts  and  sciences.  A  few 
general  rules  extracted  out  of  the  French  au- 
tbora,  with  a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  some- 
times set  Dp  an  illiterate  heavy  writer  for  a  most 
judicious  and  formidable  critic. 

ADD1S0I41  Sptclatar,  No.  39I- 

One  KTeal  mark  by  which  you  may  discover  a 
critic  who  has  neither  taste  nor  learning,  is  this: 
that  he  seldom  ventures  to  praise  any  passage  in 
an  author  which  has  not  heen  before  received 
and  applauded  by  the  public,  and  that  his  criti- 
cism turns  wholly  U]>on  little  faults  and  errors. 
This  part  of  a  critic  is  so  very  easy  to  succeed 
in,  that  we  find  every  onlinary  reader,  upon  the 
pnbtishinfj;  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill  nature 
enough  to  lum  several  passages  of  it  into  ri<!i- 
cule.  and  very  oOen  in  the  right  place.  This 
Mr.  Dryden  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in  these 
two  celebrated  lines : 
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the  world  such  things  as  are  worth  their  olser- 
valion.  The  most  exquivite  words,  and  finest 
strokes  of  an  author,  are  those  which  very  often 
appear  the  most  doubtful  nnd  exceptionable  to  a 
man  who  wants  a  relish  for  polite  learning  ;  and 
they  are  those  which  a  sour  undislinguishing 
critic  generally  attacks  with  the  greatest  violence. 
ADDISON:  Sptclalor,  No.  291. 
Besides,  a  man  who  hns  the  gift  of  ridicule  is 
apt  to  find  fault  with  anything  that  gives  him  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  hii  beloved  talent,  nnd 
very  often  censures  a  passage,  not  because  there 
is  any  fault  in  it,  hut  liecause  he  can  he  merry 
upon  it.  Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  very  un- 
fair and  disingenuous  in  works  of  criticism,  in 
which  the  greatest  masters,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  serious 

Audison;  Sfet/afer,  Ho,  sgi. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  who  would 
form  to  himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  I  must  confess  that  I 
could  wish  there  were  authors  of  this  kind,  who, 
besides  the  mechanical  rules,  which  a  man  of 
very  lillle  taste  may  discourse  upon,  would  enter 
into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine  writing,  and 
show  us  the  several  sources  of  that  pleasure 
which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  ihe  perusal  of  a 
noble  work. 

Addison:  Spec/alar,  No.  409. 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  a  true  critic,  such  as 
Aristotle  and  Lfinginus  among  the  Greeks; 
Horace  end  Quinlilian  among  the  Romans; 
Boileau  and  Dacier  among  the  French.  But  it 
is  our  misfortune  that  some  who  Set  up  for  pro- 
fessed critics  among  us  are  so  stupid  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  put  ten  words  twelber  with 
elegance  or  common  propriety;  and  withal  so 
illiterate  that  they  have  no  taste  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  therefore  criticise  upon  old  au- 
thors only  at  second-hand.  They  judge  of  them 
by  what  others  have  written,  and  not  by  any 
notions  they  have  of  the  aulhois  themselves. 
The  words  unity,  action,  sentiment,  and  diction, 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  authority,  give  them 
a  figure  among  unlearned  readers,  who  are  apt 
to  believe  they  are  very  deep  because  ihey  are 
unintelligible. 

Addison  :  Spfdaiar,  No.  59^- 

The  candour  which  Horace  shows  ts  that  which 
distinguishes  a  critic  from  a  caviller  :  he  declares 
that  he  is  not  uffended  at  little  faults,  which  may 
be  imputed  to  inadvertency. 

Addison:  Guardian. 

When  I  read  rules  of  criticism  I  inquire  after 
Ihe  works  of  the  author,  and  by  that  means  dis- 
cover what  he  iikes  in  a  composition. 

Addison  :   Guardian. 

1  never  knew  a  critic  who  made  it  his  business 
to  lash  the  faults  of  other  writers  that  was  n»t 
guilty  t>f  gtealer  himself;  as  the  hangman  is 
generally  a  worse  malefactor  than  the  criminal 
that  suffers  by  his  hand.  Addison. 


I50  i^Jiiii 

If  the  critic  has  published  nothing  but  rules 
■nd  o)iserviuioiis  in  criticism,  1  then  consider 
whether  there  b«  a  prupriety  and  elegnnce  in  his 
thoughts  and  words,  cleameBl  and  delicacy  in 
his  remark*,  wit  and  goud  breeding  in  his  rail- 
lery. Aduison. 

They  publish  their  ill-natured  discoveries  with 
I  secret  pride,  and  applnud  themselves  for  the 
singularity  of  their  judgment,  which  has  found 
■  Ho.*  ia  what  the  generalily  of  mankind  ad- 
mires. Addisoh. 

How  often  is  B  peraon  whose  intentions  are  to 
do  good  by  the  wurki  he  publishes,  treated  in  as 
scurrilous  a  manner  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to 
mankind  I  ADDISON. 

To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  "that  there  are 
faults  in  it,  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  author  of 
it  is  a  man.  Addison. 

attentive  to  what  is  wanting  than  what  is  present. 
Addison. 

Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those 
critics  who  write  in  a  dogmatic  way,  without 
language,  genius,  or  imagination. 

Addison. 

Some  men  make  (heir  ignorance  the  measure 
of  excellence:  these  are,  of  course,  very  fas- 
tidious  critics;  for,  knowing  little,  (hey  can  find 
but  little  to  lilie.  W.  AllstOK. 

Critics  form  a  general  character  from  (he  ob- 
servation of  particular  errors,  taken  in  their  own 
oblique  or  imperfect  views;  which  is  as  onjust 
as  to  make  a  judgment  uf  the  brauty  of  a  man's 
body  from  the  shade  it  cast  in  such  and  «uch  a 
position.  Brooue. 

Bring  candid  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men's 
works,  and  let  not  iwlism  .  .  .  blast  any  well- 
intended  labours.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Scholarsare  men  of  peace:  they  bearno  arms, 
but  their  tongues  are  iharperlhan  Aclius'  sword, 
their  pms  carry  further,  and  give  a  louder  report, 
than  thunder.  I  had  rather  stand  in  the  shock 
of  a  basilisk  than  in  (he  fury  of  a  merciless  pen. 
SiK  T.  Browne. 

Different  from  (hem  are  all  the  great  critics. 
They  have  taught  us  one  essential  rule.  I  think 
the  excellent  and  philosophic  artist,  a  true  judge 
»s  well  OB  a  perfect  follower  of  Nature 
Joshua  Reynolds,  has  somewhere  applied 
•omething  like  it,  in  his  own  profession.  It  is 
this ;  that,  if  ever  we  should  find  ourselves  div 
luised  not  to  admire  those  writers  or  artists  (Livy 
and  Virgil,  for  instance,  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo)  whom  all  the  learned  had  admired, 
to  follow  our  own  fancies,  but  (o  study  (hem, 
un(il  we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  to  ad. 
mire;  and  if  we  cannot  arrive  at  this  combina- 
tion of  admiration  with  knowledge,  rather  tu 
believe  (hat  we  are  dull  (han  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  imposed  on.        Burke: 

jffftalfrim  tht  Ntm  to  the  Old 
Wkigt,  1791. 


Malheriie,  on  hearing  a  prose  work  of  great 

erit  much  extolled,  drily  asked  if  it  would 
reduce  Iht  fria  of  bnaJ  /  Neither  was  his 
appreciation  of  poetry  much  higher,  when  be 
observed  that  a  good  poet  was  of  no  more  ser- 
vice to  the  church  or  the  stale  than  a  good 
player  at  nine-pint !  I  ColtOH  : 

Laan:  Prtfatt. 

Modem  criticism  discloses  that  which  it  would 
fain  conceal,  but  conceals  that  which  it  professes 
to  disclose;  it  is,  therefore,  rend  by  the  discern- 
ing, not  10  discover  the  merits  of  an  author,  but 
the  motives  of  his  critic.      Colton:  Loeon. 

The  same  work  will  wear  a  different  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  the  same  man,  according  to 
tlie  different  views  with  which  he  readi  it :  if 
merely  for  bis  amusement,  his  candour  being  in 
less  danger  of  a  twist  from  inleresl  or  prejudice, 
he  is  pleated  with  what  is  really  pleasing,  and 
discover  a  blemish, — be- 
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with  his  purpose.  But  if  he  once  be- 
comes a  critic  by  trade,  (he  case  is  altered.  He 
mu'il  then  at  any  rate  eslablinh.  if  he  can,  an 
opinion  in  eveir  mind'  of  his  uncommon  dis- 
cernment, and  his  exfjuisite  (as(e.  This  great 
end  he  can  never  accomplish  by  thinking  in  the 
track  that  has  been  beaten  under  the  hoof  of 
public  judgment.  He  must  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  theirfavourite  authors  hare 
mure  faults  than  (hey  are  aware  of,  and  such  as 
they  have  never  suspected.  Having  marked  out 
a  writer  universally  esteemed,  whom  he  finds  it 
for  tha(  veiy  reason  convenien(  to  depreciate 
and  traduce,  he  will  overlook  some  of  his 
beauties,  he  will  faintly  praise  others,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  thousands,  more 
modest  (hough  quite  as  judicious  as  himself, 
question  whether  they  are  beauties  at  all. 
CowPER : 
Ta  Xev.  IV.  Unwiit,  Jan.  17,  1781. 
Enough  if  every  age  produce  two  or  three 
critics  of  this  esoteric  class,  with  here  and  there 
a  reader  to  understand  them.     Dk  QtJiNCEy. 

Those  hypercritic 
rom  the  opinion  of  I 
from  the   Italians  and   French,  and   from  the 
general  usie  of  all  ages.  DitVDtH. 

For  want  of  (hese  requisi(es,  most  of  our  in- 
genious young  men  take  up  some  cried-up 
English  poet,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  with- 
out knowing  wherein  he  is  defective. 

I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  persuade  him  to 
write  such  another  critic  on  anything  of  mine; 
for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems  he 
makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them. 

■Tis  unjust  that  they  who  have  not  (he  leosl 
notion  of  heroic  vri(ing  should  (berefore  con- 
demn (he  pleasure  which  others  receive  from  il, 
because  fhey  cannot  comprehend  i(. 

Obvdch. 


CRITICISM. 
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;  hut  the  hasty  critic, 
is  fuU  as  liable  to  be 
Drydeh. 


There  are  limiu  to  be  set  between  Ihe  bold- 
Dess  and  rashness  of  a  poet ;  but  be  must  under- 
stand Ibose  limits  who  pretends  to  judge,  as  well 
as  be  who  undeitakes  lo  write ;  and  be  who  has 
DO  likiDE  (o  the  wbole  ought  in  reason  to  be 
esdudea  fram  censuring  of  the  parti. 

Dkvden. 

We  are  natnralljr  displeased  with  an  unknown 
critic,  as  ihe  ladies  are  with  a  lampooner,  be- 
cause we  are  bitten  in  the  dark.        Dsvdbn. 

The  most  judicio 
taken  after  all  his 
who  judges  on  a  « 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  ciilicism 
who  think  its  business  is  principally  to  (ind 
fault.  Dryden. 

"  Bui  are  there  not  some  works,"  interrupted 
I,  "that  from  Ihe  very  manner  of  their  com- 
position must  be  exempt  from  criticism ;  par- 
ticularly such  as  profess  (o  disregard  its  tawi?" 

■■  There  i*  no  work  whatsoever  bat  he  can 
ccitici^,"  replied  the  bookseller;  "even  though 
you  wrote  in  Chinese  he  would  have  a  pluck  at 
jou."  Goldsmith  : 

CUittn  aflht  World,  Letter  LI. 

The  ignorant  critic  and  dull  remarker  can 
readily  spy  blemishes  in  eloquence  or  morals, 
whose  sentiments  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  to 
observe  a  beauty ;  but  such  are  judges  neither 
of  books  nor  of  life :  they  can  diminish  no  solid 
repntation  by  their  censure,  nor  bestow  a  lasting 
character  by  their  applause :  in  short,  I  found, 
by  my  search,  that  such  only  confer  real  fame 
upon  others  who  have  merit  themselves  lo  de- 
serve it..  Goldsmith  : 
CUittn  of  the  mrld.  Letter  CIX. 

Al  Ihe  art  of  criticism  never  made  an  orator 
or  a  poet,  though  il  enables  us  to  judge  of  Iheir 
merits,  so  the  comprehensive  speculation  of 
modern  times,  which  has  compared  and  re- 
viewed the  manners  of  every  age  and  country. 
has  never  formed  a  wise  government  or  a  happy 
people.  RoBMT  Hall: 

Settiiments  Proftr  to  tAi  Prismt  Crith. 

There  !*  a  certain  race  of  men,  thai  either 
imt^ne  it  Iheir  duty,  or  make  it  their  amuse- 
ment, to  hinder  Ihe  reception  of  every  work  of 
learning  or  genius,  who  stand  as  senlinels  in 
Ihe  avenues  of  fame,  and  value  themselves  upon 
giving  ignorance  and  envy  the  first  notice  of 
a  prey. 

To  these 
ihe  appellai 
new  author 

dation.  Il  is  probable  thai  the  most  malignant 
of  these  persecutors  might  be  soinewhal  sofiened 
and  prevailed  on  for  a  short  time  to  remit  iheir 
fary.  Da.  S.  Johnson:  Rambltr,  No.  3. 

Criticiam.as  it  was  Rni  instituted  hy  Aristotle, 
was  meant  as  a  standani  of  judging  well. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


A  few  wild  blunders,  and  visible  absurdities, 
from  which  no  work  of  such  mulliplicily  was 
ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish  folly  with 
laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  into  contempt; 
but  useful  diligence  will  at  lasl  prevail,  and 
there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  dis- 
tinguish desert.  Dk.  S.  Johnson  1 
I^f.  lo  A  Dietienary  of  Iht  Eng.  Language. 

Criticism,  though  dignified  from  Ihe  earliest 
ages  hy  the  labours  of  men  eminent  for  knowl- 
edge and  sagacity,  has  not  yet  allained  the  cer- 
tainly and  stability  of  science. 

Dr.  5.  Johnson. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when 
thus  studied  as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first 
place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Ihe  princi- 
ples of  the  line  atts  redoubles  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  ihem.  To  the  man  who  resigns 
himself  to  feeling,  without  interposing  any  judg. 
ment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are  mere  pastime. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful, 
being  supported  by  the  force  of  novelty  and  Ihe 
heat  of  im^iginalion ;  but  in  lime  they  lose  their 
relish,  and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  ma- 
turity of  lile,  which  disposes  to  more  serious 
and  more  important  occupations.  To  those  who 
deal  in  criticism  as  a  regular  science  governed 
by  just  principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment 
as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are  a  favourite 
entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain  that 
relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of  . 
life.  Lord  Kames. 

Critics  have  done  nearly  the  same  in  taMe  as 
cBsuiKts  have  in  morals;  hoih  having  ailempied 
10  direct  by  rules,  and  limit  by  definitions, 
matters  which  dei«nd  entirely  on  feeling  and 
sentiment ;  and  which  are  therefore  so  various 
and  extensive,  and  diversified  hy  such  nice  and 
infinitely  graduated  shades  of  diflereiice,  that 
they  elude  all  the  subtleties  of  logic  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  calculation.  Rules  can  never  he 
made  so  general  as  lo  comprehend  every  pos- 
sible ca<e,  nor  definitions  so  multtfDrlous  and 
exact  as  to  include  every  possible  circumstance 
or  contingency.  R.  P.  Khicht. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  almost  universal 
rule  that  good  poets  are  bad  critics.  Their 
minds  are  under  the  tyranny  of  ten  thousand 
associalinns  imperceptible  lo  others.  The  worst 
writer  may  easily  happen  to  touch  a  spring  which 
is  connected  in  their  minds  with  a  long  succes- 
sion of  beautiful  images.  They  are  like  the- 
gigantic  slaves  of  Aladdin, — gifted  with  malch.- 
lesi  power,  but  bound  by  spells  ao  mighty  Ihar 
when  a  child  whom  they  could  have  crushed' 
touched  a  talii-mon,  of  whose  secret  they  were- 
ignorant,  they  immediately  became  his  vassals.. 
It  has  more  than  once  happened  to  me  lo  see- 
minds  graceful  and  majestic  as  the  Titania  of 
Shakspeare  bewitched  by  the  charms  of  an  ass'a 
head,  bestowing  on  it  the  fondest  caresses,  and 
crowning  il  with  the  sweetest  flowen. 

Ix)RD  Macaui-av  ! 
Critiiiswa  on  Iht  Principal  Italian  Wriltrs~ 
No.  I,  Dam*:  Jan.  1814. 
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IS  a  CRITi 

Quintilian  applied  to  general  literature  Ihe 
same  principles  by  which  he  had  been  >ccm- 
tomed  1o  ju<lee  or  [he  declimalions  of  hii  pupili. 
He  luoki  fur  nothing  but  rhetoric,  and  rheluric 
not  uf  the  highest  order.  He  speaks  coldly  of 
the  incomparable  works  of  .Cschj'lus.  He  ad- 
mires, beyond  expreasion,  those  inexhaustible 
mines  of  commonplaces,  the  plays  of  Euripides. 
He  bestows  a  few  vague  words  on  the  poetical 
vharacler  of  Homer.  He  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider him  merely  b»  an  omior.  An  orator 
Homer  doubtless  was,  and  a  great  orator.  But 
surely  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  his  ad- 
mirable works  than  the  art  with  which  his 
ornlorical  powers  are  made  subservienl  to  Ihe 
purposes  of  poetry.    Nor  can  I  think  Quintilian 

many  of  his  remarks,  beautiful  as  are  many  of 
his  illustraiions,  we  can  perpetually  delect  in 
his  thoughts  that  flavour  which  the  soil  of  des- 
potism generally  communicates  to  all  the  fruits 
of  genius.  Elotmence  was,  in  his  lime,  little 
more  than  a  condiment  which  served  to  stimu- 
late in  a  despol  the  jaded  appetite  for  panegyric, 


i,  there-. 


It  for  lii 
blue-stocking  matrons  of  Rome. 
fore,  with  him  rather  a  ipoit  than 
contest  of  foils,  itot  of  swords.  He  appears  (o 
think  more  uf  the  grace  of  the  attitude  than  of 
Ihe  direction  and  vigour  of  the  thrust.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  Quinlilinn,  thai 
■  this  is  an  error  to  which  Cicero  has  too  often 
given  Ihe  sanction  both  of  bis  precept  and  of 
his  esample.  LoKD  Macaulavi 

On  Ihe  Alkmian  Oralari,  Aug.  1824. 

The  ages  in  which  Ihe  masterpieces  of  im- 
agination hare  l>een  produced  have  by  no  means 
l>een  those  in  which  tasle  has  been  most  correct. 
II  seems  ihat  the  creative  faculty  and  the  critical 
faculty  cannot  exist  logethei  in  Iheir  bighetl 
perfection.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  it 
is  not  difBcult  to  assign.  It  is  true  thai  the  man 
who  is  best  able  to  take  a  machine  to  pieces, 
and  who  most  clearly  comprehends  Ihe  manner 
in  which  all  its  wheels  and  springs  conduce  to 
its  general  effect,  will  be  the  man  most  cum|>e- 

~  '    '    11  another  machine  of  similar  power. 


[n  all  the  branches  of  physical  and  moral : 
which  admit  of  pcr^ct  analysis  he   who  can 
resolve  will  be  able  to  combine.     Bui  Ihe  anal- 


ysis which  criticism  can  efTect  of  poetry  is  ni 
sarlly  imperfect.  One  element  must  forever 
elude  its  researches;  and  that  is  the  very  ele- 
ment by  which  poetry  is  poetry.  In  the  descrip. 
lion  of  nature,  (ax  example,  a  judicious  reader 
will  easily  delect  an  incongruous  image.  But 
he  will  find  it  impossible  to  explain  in  whal 
consists  the  an  of  a  wriler  who  in  a  few  words 
brings  some  spot  liefure  him  so  vividly  that  he 
shall  know  it  as  if  he  had  lived  there  from 
childhoodi  while  another,  employing  the  same 
mateiinis,  the  came  verdure,  and  the  same 
(lowers,  committing  no  inaccuracy,  introducing 
nothing  which  can  be  posiiively  pronounced 
superfluous,  omiiiing  nothing  which  can  be 
positively  pronounced  necessary,  shall  produce 


no  more  eflecl  than  an  advertisement  of  a  ca|n- 
tal  residence  and  a  desirable  pleasure-ground. 

Lord  Macauuiv  : 
John  Dryden,  Jan.  1828. 
Thai  critical  discernment  is  nol  sufficient  to 
make  men  poets,  is  generally  allowed.  Why  it 
^ould  keep  them  from  becoming  poets  is  not, 
perhaps,  equally  evident;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
poetry  requires  not  an  examining  but  a  believing 
frame  of  mind.  Those  feel  it  most,  and  write 
it  best,  who  forget  that  it  is  a  work  of  art;  to 
whom  its  imilations.like  the  realities  from  which 
they  are  taken,  are  sut^eds,  no!  for  eonnoi-»eur- 
ship,  but  for  tears  and  laughter,  resentment  and 
affection ;  who  are  loo  much  under  Ihe  influence 
of  the  illusion  10  admire  the  genius  which  has 
produced  it ;  who  are  loo  much  frightened  for 
Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  to  care 
whether  the  pun  about  Oul is  be  good  or  bad; 
who  forget  thai  such  a  person  as  Sbakspeaie 
ever  existed,  while  they  weep  and  curse  with 
I.ear.  It  ii  liy  giving  faith  to  the  creations  of 
the  imagination  ihal  a  man  becomes  a  poet.  It 
is  liy  treating  those  creations  as  dece|ilions,  and 
by  resolving  them,  as  nearly  as  pnssilile,  into 
iheir  elements,  thai  he  becomes  a  critic.  In  the 
moment  in  which  ihe  skill  of  the  artist  is  per- 
ceived, the  spell  of  the  art  is  broken.  These 
considerations  account  for  ihe  absurdities  into 
which  the  greatest  writers  have  fallen  when  they 
have  attempted  to  give  general  rales  for  com- 
position, or  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  works 
of  others.  They  are  accustomed  to  analyie 
what  they  feel ;  Ihey  therefore  perpetually  refer 
iheir  emotions  to  causes  which  have  not  in  the 
slighiesl  degree  tended  to  produce  them.  They 
feel  pleasure  in  reading  a  book.  They  never 
consider  that  this  pleasure  may  be  the  effect  of 
ideas  which  some  unmeaning  expression,  strik- 
ing on  the  first  link  of  a  chain  of  associatioits,. 
may  have  called  up  in  their  own  minds, — thai 
ihey  have  themselves  furnished  to  the  author 
the  beauties  which  they  admire. 

Loud  Macaulav: 
fehH  Dryden,  Jan.  1818. 
The  opinion  of  Ihe  great  body  of  the  reading  . 
public  is  very  materially  influenced  even  by  the 
unsupported  assertions  of  those  who  assume  a 
right  to  criticise.  Nor  is  the  public  altogether 
to  blame  on  this  account.  Most  even  of  those 
who  have  really  a  great  enjoyment  in  reading 
are  in  the  same  slate,  with  respect  to  «  book,  in 
which  a  man  who  has  never  given  particular 
attention  to  the  art  of  painting  is  with  respc.l 
to  a  picture.  Every  man  who  has  the  least 
sensibility  or  imagination  derives  a  certain  pleas- 
ure from  pictures.  Vet  a  man  of  the  highest 
and  linesl  intellect  might,  unless  he  had  formed 
his  taste  by  contemplating  the  best  pictures,  be 
easily  persuaded  by  a  knot  of  connoisseurs  thai 
the  worst  daub  in  Somerset  House  was  a  miracle 
of  an.  If  he  deserves  lo  be  laughed  at,  it  is 
nol  for  bis  ignorance  of  pictures,  but  for  hia 
ignorance  of  men.  He  knows  that  ihere  ii  a 
delicacy  of  taste  in  painting  which  he  doe*  not 
possess,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  handi,  as 


Enctised  jutIgM  distinguish  Ihem,  Ihal  he  is  not 
uniliar  wiih  the  finest  models,  ihai  he  has  never 
looked  at  ihem  wilb  close  attention,  and  Ihal, 
when  the  Ecneral  effect  of  a  piece  has  pleased 
him  or  displeased  him,  he  has  never  troubled 
himieir  to  aicerlain  why.  When,  therefore, 
people  whom  he  thinks  more  competent  to 
judge  than  himsetr,  and  of  whose  sincerity  he 
entertains  no  doubt,  assure  him  that  a  particular 
work  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  he  lakes  it  for 
granted  that  they  inust  be  in  the  right.  He  re- 
turns to  the  examination,  resolved  to  find  or 
imagine  beaulies;  and,  if  he  can  work  himself 
np  into  something  like  admiration,  he  exults  in 
bis  own  proficiency. 

Just  such  is  the  manner  in  which  nine  readeis 
olit  of  ten  judge  of  a  book.  They  are  ashamed 
to  dislike  what  men  who  speak  as  having  au- 
thority declare  to  be  good.  At  present,  how- 
ever contemptible  a  poem  or  a  novel  may  tie, 
there  is  nut  the  least  difficulty  in  procuring 
liivoaralile  notices  of  jl  from  alt  sorts  of  pul^ 
lications,  doily,  weekly,  and  monthly.  In  the 
mean  time,  little  or  nothing  is  said  on  the  other 
side.  1'he  author  and  the  publisher  are  inter- 
ested in  crying -up  the  bock.  Nobody  has  any 
very  strong  interest  in  crying  it  down.  Those 
who  are  best  filler!  lo  guide  (he  public  opinion 
think  it  beneath  them  to  expose  mere  nonsense, 
and  comfort  ihemKelves  by  reflecting  (hat  such 
popularity  cannot  Inst.  This  contemptuous 
levity  has  been  carried  too  far.  I(  is  perfectly 
true  that  reputatiuns  which  have  been  forced 
into  an  unnatural  blaom  fade  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  expanded ;  nor  have  we  any  appre- 
hensions that  pufGng  will  ever  raise  any  scrib- 
bler to  the  rank  of  a  classic. 

Lord  Macapi.av: 

Mr.  Robtri  JHoHlgemiry' s  Pmnii,  April,  1830. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a  digest  of  ihe 
irrational  l.iws  which  bad  critics  have  fr.imed 
for  the  government  of  poets.  First  in  celebrity 
and  in  absurdity  btand  the  dramatic  unities  of 
place  and  lime.  No  human  being  has  ever  been 
able  to  find  anything  that  could,  even  by  cour- 
tesy, be  called  an  argument  for  these  unities, 
except  that  they  have  been  deduced  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  Greeks.  It  requires  no 
veiy  profound  examination  to  discover  that  the 
Greek  drama",  oAen  admirable  as  com po'iit ions, 
are,  as  exhibitions  of  human  character  and  human 
life,  far  inferior  to  the  English  plays  of  the  Hge 
of  Elizabeth.  Every  scholar  knows  that  the 
dramatic  part  of  the  Athenian  tragedies  was  at 
first  subordinate  10  the  lyrical  pan.  it  would, 
therefore,  have  been  litlle  less  than  a  miracle  if 
the  laws  of  the  Athenian  stage  had  been  found 
to  suit  plays  in  which  Iher«  was  no  chorus.  All 
(he  grea(est  nia.-.lerpieces  of  the  dramatic  art 
have  been  comiiOBed  in  direct  violation  of  the 
unities,  and  could  never  have  been  composed  if 
the  unilies  had  not  been  violated.  It  is  clear, 
for  example,  that  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Hamlet  could  never  have  been  developed  within 
the  limits  to  which  Alfieri  confined  himself.  Yet 
e  of  liteiary  men  during 


It  his  o 
stand  against  the  authorities 
which  might  be  produced  against  him." 

There  are  other  rules  of  the  same  kind  with- 
out end.  "  Shakspeare,"  says  Rymcr,  "ought 
not  to  have  made  Uthello  black ;  for  the  hero  of 
a  tragedy  ought  always  to  be  white." 

"  Milton,"  says  another  critic,  "  ought  not  to 
have  taken  Adam  for  his  hero ;  for  the  hero  of 
an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be  victorious." 

"  Hilton,"  says  another,  "ought  noi  to  have 
put  so  many  similes  into  his  first  book;  for  the 
first  book  of  an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be 
the  most  unadorned.  There  ate  no  similes  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad." 

"  Milton,"  says  another,  "  ought  not  to  have 
placed  in  an  epic  poem  such  lines  as  these ; 
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And  why  not  ?  The  critic  is  ready  with  a  reason, 
a  lady's  reason.  "Such  lines,"  says  he,  "are 
not,  it  must  be  allowed,  unplrasing  to  the  ear; 
but  the  redundant  syllable  ought  lo  be  confined 
tothedrama.andnolBdmilted  into  epic  poetry." 
As  to  the  redundant  syllable  in  heroic  rhyme  on 
serious  subjects,  it  has  been,  from  the  lime  of 
Pope  ilovrnward,  proscribed  by  (he  general  con- 
sent of  all  ihe  correct  school.  No  magaiine 
would  have  admitted  so  incorrfct  a  couplet  as 
that  of  Drayton : 

"  Ai  <vhen  we  lived  uniDuch'd  with  ihtfe  ctlicraca, 
\i  hcnai  our  kJagdom  was  our  dear  cinbraccs." 

Another  law  of  heroic  rhyme,  which,  fifty  yean 
ago,  was  considered  as  fundamental,  was.  that 
there  should  be  a  pause,  a  comma  at  least,  at  the 
end  of  every  couplet.  Il  was  also  provided  that 
there  should  never  be  a  full  stop  except  at  the 
end  of  a  line.  Lord  Macaulav: 

MoBre's  Lift  of  Lord  Byron,  June,  1831. 

The  correctness  which  the  last  century  prized 
so  much  resembles  (he  correctness  of  those 
pictures  of  the  garden  of  Eden  which  we  see 
in  old  Bibles.  We  have  an  exact  square,  en- 
closed by  the  rivers  PIson,  Gihon,  Hiddekel, 
and  Eu|Jirates,  each  with  a  ..onvenient  bridge 
in  the  cenlre,  rectangular  beds  of  flowers,  a  long 
canal,  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in,  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the  limes  behind 
the  Tuilleries,  standing  in  the  Centre  of  the 
grand  alley,  the  snake  twined  round  it,  the 
man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman  on  (he  left, 
and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round 
Ihem.  In  one  sense  ihe  picture  i>  correct 
enough.  That  is  lo  say,  the  squares  are  correct ; 
the  circles  are  correct;  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  in  a  most  correct  line  with  (he  tree;  and  the 
snake  forms  a  most  correct  spiral. 

But  if  there  were  a  painter  so  gifted  (hat  he 
could  place  on  the  canvas  that  glorious  para- 
dise seen  by  Ihe  interior  eye  of  him  whose  out- 
ward sight  had  failed  with  lan|c  watching  and 
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It  and  wilh  the  plnmage  of  gorgeous 
birds,  the  moH)'  ihade  of  that  nuptial  boiver 
whii:ii  showered  down  rosei  on  ihe  sleeping 
lovers,  what  ibould  we  think  of  it  connoisseur 
who  ihonld  tell  us  that  this  painting,  though 
finer  than  the  abautd  picture  in  the  old  Bible, 
WHS  not  so  correct  ?  Surely  we  should  answer. 
It  is  both  liner  and  mare  correct ;  and  it  is  finer 
because  it  ii  more  correct.  It  ia  not  made  up 
of  correctly  drawn  diagrams;  but  it  is  a  correct 
painting,  a  wonliy  representation  of  that  which 
it  is  intended  to  represent. 

Lord  Macadlay: 

Maoris  Life  of  Li^d  Byrttt. 


been  accustomed  to  hear  praised  from  his  child- 
hood, and  which  he  had  himself  written  with 
succen.  was  the  best  kind  of  poetry.  In  his 
biographical  work  he  has  repeatedly  laid  it 
down  as  an  undeniable  proposition  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighleenih,  English  jHtetry 
had  been  in  a  constant  progress  of  improvement. 
Waller,  Denham,  Dryden,  and  Pope  had  been, 
according  to  him,  the  great  reformert.  He 
judged  of  all  works  of  the  imagination  by  the 
standard  established  among  his  own  contempo- 
raries. Though  he  allowed  Homer  to  have 
been  a  greater  man  than  Virgil,  he  seems  to 
have  thought  the  /Cneid  a  greater  poem  than  the 
Iliad.  Indeed,  he  well  might  have  thought  so  ; 
for  he  preferred  Pope's  Iliad  lo  Homer's.  He 
pronounced  lh:it,  alter  Hoole's  translation  of 
Tasso,  Fairfax's  would  hardly  be  reprinted.  He 
could  see  no  merit  in  our  line  old  Engti^^h  bal- 
lads, and  always  spoke  with  Ihe  most  provoking 
contempt  of  Percy's  fondnew  for  them. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
BetwelTt  Life  ef  yoAnson,  %fpt.  1831. 
"  It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,"  says  Swilt, 
"that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who 
understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one  who 
mistook  them."  Every  day  brings  with  it  fresh 
illustrations  of  this  weighty  snying;  but  the  best 
commentary  that  we  remember  is  the  hi-^Iory  of 
Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like  him  have  their  proper 
place,  and  it  is  a  mmt  important  one,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judg- 
ment of  such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is 
finally  determined.  It  is  neither  In  Ihe  multi- 
tude, nor  to  Ihe  few  who  are  gifted  with  great 
erealive  genius,  that  we  are  to  look  for  sound 
critical  decisions.  The  multitude,  unacquainted 
with  the  besl  models,  are  captivated  by  whatever 
stuns  and  dazzles  Ihem.  They  deserted  Mis. 
Siddons  to  run  after  Msster  Betty;  and  they 
prefer,  we  have  no  doubt.  Jack  Sfieppard  to 
Van  Aiteveldt.  A  man  of  great  original  genius, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  lo 
mastery  in  some  high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means 
lo  be  implicitly  trusted  as  a  judge  of  the  per- 
funnnnce  of  others.     The  erroneous  decisions 


pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  Dumber. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jealousy  makes 
them  unjust  But  a  more  creditable  explanation 
may  easily  be  found.  The  very  excellence  of 
a  work  shows  that  some  of  the  faculties  of  Ihe 
author  have  been  developed  at  Ihe  expense  of  the 
rest;  for  il  is  not  given  10  the  human  intellect  to 
expand  itself  widely  in  all  directions  at  once,  and 
to  be  at  ihe  same  time  gigantic  and  well  pro- 
portioned. Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in 
any  an,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does 
BO  by  devoting  himself  with  intense  and  excla- 
uve  enthusiasm  to  the  pursuit  of  one  kind  of 
excellence.  His  perception  of  other  kinds  of 
excellence  is  therefore  too  often  impaired.  Out 
of  his  own  department  he  praises  and  blames  at 
random  ;  and  is  far  less  to  be  trusted  ihaa  the 
mere  connoisseur,  who  produces  nothing,  and 
whose  business  is  only  10  judge  and  enjoy.  One 
painter  is  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finish- 
ing. He  toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins 
of  a  cabbage-leaf,  Ihe  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the 
wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's  (ace,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time  which  he  em- 
ploys on  a  square  foot  of  canvas,  a  muster  of  a 
difTeient  order  covers  the  walls  of  a  palace  wilb 
gods  burying  giants  under  moanlatn:,  or  makes 
the  cupola  of  a  church  alive  with  seraphim  and 
martyrs.  The  more  fervent  the  passion  of  each 
of  these  artists  for  his  art,  the  higher  the  merit 
of  each  in  his  own  line,  the  more  unlikely  it  is 
that  they  will  justly  appreciate  each  other.  Many 
persons  who  never  handled  a  pencil  probably  do 
far  more  justice  to  Michael  Atigelo  than  would 
have  been  done  by  Gerard  Douw.  and  far  more 
jusiice  to  Gerard  Douw  than  would  have  been 
done  by  Michael  Angelo.  It  i>  the  game  with 
literature.  Thousands  who  have  no  spark  of 
the  genius  of  Dryden  or  Wordsworth  do  lo 
Dryden  the  justice  which  has  never  been  done 
by  Wordsworth,  and  to  Wordsworth  the  justice 
which,  we  suspect,  would  never  have  been 
done  by  I>yden.  Cray,  Johnson,  Richard- 
son, Fielding,  are  all  highly  esteemed  by  the 
great  body  of  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men.  But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in  Rasselas; 
and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  solemn  prig;  and 
Richardson  perpetual  ly  expressed  contempt  and 
disgust  for  Fielding's  lowness. 

Lord  Macaulay; 
Madame  LtAiilay,  Jan.  1S43. 

Fastidiousness,  the  discernment  of  defects, 
and  the  propensity  to  seek  them,  in  natural 
beauty,  are  not  the  proofi  of  taste,  but  the  evi- 
dences of  its  absence  ;  il  is,  at  least,  an  insensi- 
bility to  beauty;  it  is  worse  than  that,  since  it  is 
a  depravity  when  pleasure  is  found  in  the  dis- 
covery of  such  defects,  real  or  imaginary.  And 
he  who  affects  this  because  be  consideis  it  an 
evidence  of  his  taste  is,  at  least,  pitiably  igno- 
rant; white  not  seldom  punished  by  Ibe  con- 
venion  of  that  affectation  into  a  reality.  And 
it  is  the  same  in  criticism  as  applied  to  woric* 
of  literature.  Il  is  not  the  eye  for  faults,  but 
beauties,  ihat  constitutes  the  real  critic,  in  this. 


judge,  ihe  only  critic.  The  criljc,  u  he  is 
currently  termed,  who  is  ditceming  in  nothing 
bul  fsulli,  nuy  ore  little  to  be  told  that  Ihis  u 
the  mark  of  unam table  dispositioni  or  of  bad 
passion*;  but  he  miehl  not  he  equally  easy 
were  he  convinced  that  he  thus  givei  the  moat 
absolute  proofs  of  ignorance  and  won!  of  taste. 
Dr.  J.  Maccuixoch. 

Gel  your  enemies  to  read  your  works,  in  order 
to  mend  ihem  ;  for  your  friend  ii  so  much  your 
second-Mlf  that  he  will  judge  too  like  you. 
Pope:  Tknugkh  en  VBrina  Suijtcls. 

Vou  are  so  good  a  critic  that  il  is  the  greatest 
happineta  of  the  modem  poets  thai  yon  do  not 
hear  their  works;  and,  next,  that  yon  are  not  so 
■mnt  a  critic  aa  to  damn  them,  like  the  rest, 
without  bearing.  Pora. 

Trueit  is  that  the  Inlenis  for  criticism  (namely, 
imartness,  quick  censure,  vivacity  of  remark ; 
indeed,  all  but  acerbiiy)  seem  rather  the  gifts 
of  yauib  tfaau  of  old  age.  FoFE. 

A  critic  supposes  he  has  done  his  part  if 
he  proves  a  writer  to  have  failed  in  an  expres- 
sion :  and  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  poets 
teem  resolved  not  to  own  themselves  in  any 
>r  ?  for  as  long  as  one  side  despises  a  well- 
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niting;  who  h 


meant  endeavour  the  other  will 
with  a  moderate  approbation. 

A  jest  upon  ■  poor  wil  at  Rrst  might  have 
had  an  epigiammuiisi  for  its  faiher,  and  been 
afterwards  gravely  understood  by  some  painful 
collector.  Pope. 

y  much  an  imnge  of  that  author's 
EBblenets  that  charms 
1,  without  correctness;  like  a  mistress  whose 
faults  we  see,  but  love  her  with  them  all. 

Pope. 

Sure,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves 
better  usage  than  a  bad  critic:  a  man  may  be 
the  former  merely  through  the  misfortune  of  an 
ill  judgment;  bul  he  cannot  be  the  latter  without 
both  that  and  an  il!  temper.  FOPE. 

'Tis  necessary  a  writing  critic  should  under. 
stand  how  to  write.  And  though  every  writer 
is  not  bound  to  thow  himhelf  in  the  capacity  of 
critic,  every  writing  critic  is  bound  to  show  him- 
self capable  of  being  a  writer;  for  if  he  be 
apparently  impotent  in  this  latter  kind,  he  is  to 
be  denied  all  title  or  character  in  the  other. 
Shaftesbury. 

A  poet  that  fails  in  writing  becomes  often  a 
morose  critic.  The  weak  and  insipid  white 
wine  make*  at  length  excellent  vinegar. 

Shbnetone. 

It  is  a  particular  observation  I  have  always 
made,  that  of  all  mortals  a  Ciitic  is  the  oiliest; 
for,  by  inuring  himself  to  examine  all  things, 
whether  they  are  of  consequence  or  not,  be 
never  looks  upon  anything  bul  wilh  a  design  of 
paiking  sentence  upon  it ;  by  which  mean^  he  U 
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never  a  companion,  bul  always  a  censor.  This 
makes  him  earnest  upon  trifle*,  and  dispute  cm 
the  meat  indifferent  occasions  with  vehemence. 
If  he  offers  to  speak  or  write,  that  talent,  which 
should  approve  the  work  of  the  other  faculties, 
prevents  iheir  operations. 

Sir  R.  Steele.-   Tatler,  No.  29. 

A  thorough  Critic  is  b  sort  of  Puritan  in  the 
polite  worid.  As  an  enlhuiiost  in  religion 
stumbles  at  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  if 
he  cannot  quote  Scrirture  examples  on  the 
occasion;  to  the  Critic  is  never  safe  in  his 
speech  or  writing,  without  he  has,  among  the 
celebrated  writers,  an  aulhonly  tot  the  truth  of 
his  sentence. 

Sim  R.  Stscu:  Tatltr,  No.  19. 

I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  lake  Ihi*  amiss ;  I 
can  assure  you,  I  have  a  profound  respect  for 
you,  which  makes  me  write  this  wilh  the  same 
disposition  with  which  Longinns  bids  us  read 
Homer  and  Plato.  When  in  reading,  aayt  he, 
any  of  those  celebrated  authors,  we  meet  with 
a  passage  to  which  we  cannot  well  reconcile  our 
reasons,  we  ought  hrmly  to  believe,  that  were 
those  great  wils  present  to  answer  for  theni- 
selve*,  we  should  to  our  wonder  be  convinced 
that  we  are  only  guilty  of  the  mistakes  before 
attributed  to  them. 

Sir  K.  Steele:  Tatiir,  Na.  59. 

The  malignant  deity  Criticism  dwelt  on  (he 
top  of  a  snowy  mountain  in  Nova  Zembla :  Mo- 
mus  found  her  extended  in  her  den  upon  the 
spoils  of  numberless  volumes  half  devoured. 
At  her  right  hand  sat  Ignorance,  her  father  and 
husband,  blind  wilh  age  ;  at  her  left,  Pride,  her 
mother,  dreiuing  her  up  in  the  scraps  of  paper 
herself  had  lorn.  There  was  Opinion,  her  sis- 
light  of  foot,  hoodwinked  and  headstrong, 
'  "  d  perpetually  turning.  About  her 
children.  Noise  and  Impudence, 
bu'lnes*  and  Vanity,  Posiliveness,  Pedantry, 
and  111  Manneis.  SwiFT. 

There  is  nothing  so  bad  hut  a  man  may  lay 
hold  oF  something  about  it  that  will  afford  mat- 
ter of  excuse;  nor  nothing  so  excellent  bul  a 
man  may  fasten  upon  Something  belonging  to  it 
whereby  10  reduce  il.  T11J.OTSOH. 

Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  criticism ; 
this  it  is  that  has  made  Dr.  Bentley  and  Bp. 
Hare  the  two  greatest  that  ever  were  in  the 
world.  Not  that  good  sense  alone  will  be  suffi- 
cient. For  that  considerable  part  of  il,  emending 
a  corrupt  text,  there  must  be  a  certain  sagacity, 
which  il  so  distinguishing  a  quality  in  Dr. 
Bentley.  Bishop  Warburton: 

Te  Dr.  Sirti  .■  MtAeU's  LU.  Ante,  ii.  96. 

Some  persons,  from  the  secret  stimulatioiu  of 
vanity  or  envy,  des|Hse  a  valuable  book,  and 
throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale. 

Dr.  I.  Watis. 

Let  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's 
meaning;  no  sudden  leiiure  of  a  lapsed  sy11«. 
ble  to  play  upon  it.  DR.  I.  WaTN. 


yet  giddy  ai 
played  her 


iCoogIc 
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CROAKERS.— CROMWELL.— CONNING. 


Anolher  sort  at  judges  will  decide  in  favour 
of  an  Rulhor,  or  will  pronounce  him  a  mere 
blunderer,  according  (o  the  company  they  have 
kepi.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Every  critic  has  his  own  hypothesis ;  if  Ihe 
common  IcxI  be  not  favoutable  lo  his  o|Hnion, 
a  various  lection  shall  be  made  aulheiKic. 

Dr.  1.  Watts. 

They  will  endeavour  to  diminish  the  honour 
of  Ihe  best  treatise  rather  (lian  suffer  the  little 
roisliikel  of  the  author  to  pass  unexposed. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

If  the  rcmarker  would  but  once  try  lo  out- 
shine tlie  author  by  writing  a  better  book  on  the 
same  subject,  he  would  soon  be  convinced  of  his 
own  ill  sufficiency.  Dr.  1.  Watts. 

Such  parts  ai  writing  as  are  stupid  or  silly, 
false  or  mistaken,  should  become  subjects  of 
oecasional  criiiciam.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Show  your  critical  learning  in  the  etymology 
of  lernis,  the  synonymous  and  the  paronymous 
or  kindred  names.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


CROAKERS. 

1  know,  loo,  the  obstinacy  of  unbelief  in 
those  perverted  minds  which  have  no  delight 
but  in  conlemplating  Ihe  supposed  distress  and 
predicting  the  immediate  ruin  of  their  country. 
These  birds  of  evil  presage  at  all  times  have 
grated  our  ears  wilh  their  melancholy  song;  and, 
by  sume  strange  fatality  or  other,  it  has  gener- 
ally liappened  thai  they  have  poured  forth  their 
loudest  and  deepest  lamentations  at  the  periods 
of  our  most  abundant  prosperity. 

Lellers  ea  a  Regiddi  Piact,  Letter  III.,  1797. 


CROMWELL. 

Oliver  Cromwell  united  in  a  very  high  degree 
the  characters  of  ihe  politician  and  general,  and 
occn<>iona1ly  assumed  those  of  the  buRbon  and 
the  preacher.  .  .  ,  He  is  an  amazing  instance 
of  what  ambition,  heated  by  enthusiasm,  re- 
strained by  judgment,  disguised  by  hypocrisy, 
and  aided  by  natural  vigour  of  mind,  can  do. 
He  was  never  oppressed  with  the  weight,  or  per- 
plexed trilh  the  intricacy,  of  affairs;  but  his  deep 
penelralion,  indefatigable  activity,  and  invinci- 
ble resolution  seemed  to  render  him  master  of 
all  events.  He  persuaded  without  eloquence; 
and  exacted  obedience  more  from  the  terror  of 
his  name  than  Ihe  vigour  of  bis  administration. 

Granger. 
The  ambition  of  Oliver  wa>  of  no  vulgar 
kind.  He  never  seems  to  have  coveted  despotic 
power.  He  at  hrsi  fought  sincerely  and  man- 
fully for  the  Parliament,  and  never  deserted  it 
till  it  had  deserted  its  duly.    If  he  dissolved  it 


by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  found  that  ihe  fevt 
members  who  remained  afler  so  many  deaths, 
secessions,  and  expulsions  were  desirous  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  a  power  which  (hey  held 
only  in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  England  the 
curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  But  even  when 
thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  aflTait*!,  he 
did  not  assume  unlimited  power.  He  gave  the 
country  a  conslitulion  far  more  perfect  than  any 
which  had  al  that  time  been  known  in  the  worid. 
He  reformed  the  representative  system  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  extorted  praise  even  from  Lord 
Clarendon.  For  himself  he  demanded  indeed 
Ihe  fif^t  place  in  Ihe  commonwealth;  but  with 
powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch 
stadtholder  or  an  American  presidenl.  He 
gave  the  Parliament  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the  whole  l^islalive 
authority,  not  even  reserving  to  himself  a  veto 
on  its  enactments ;  and  he  did  not  require  Ihal 
the  chief  magistracy  should  be  hereditary  in  hit 
family.  Thus  far,  we  Ihink,  if  tbecircumslaitces 
of  the  time  and  the  o|>portunilies  which  he  had 
of  aggrandiiing  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he 
ill  not  lose  by  comparison  with  Washington  or 


Boliva 


Lord  Macaulay  :  MUtoti,  Ai%.  1825. 


CUNNING. 

At  Ihe  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the 
most  U'^ful  talent  that  man  can  be  master  of,  I 
look  upon  cunning  10  be  the  accomplishment 
of  little,  mean,  unt^enerous  minds.  Discretion 
points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues 
the  most  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attain- 
ing them.  Cunning  has  only  private  setlish 
aims,  and  slicks  al  nothing  which  may  moke 
them  succeed.  Discretion  has  large  and  ex- 
tended views,  and,  like  a  well-fornied  eye,  com- 
mands B  whole  horizon.  Cunning  is  a  kind  of 
short-sightedness,  that  discovers  the  minutest 
objects  which  are  near  al  hand,  but  is  not  able 
to  discern  things  al  a  distance. 

Addisoh:  .^</d/i>r.  No.  135. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
guide  10  us  in  alt  Ihe  duties  of  life:  cunning  is 
a  kind  of  instinct,  thai  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interests  and  welfare.  ...  In  short, 
cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and 
may  |)ass  upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  manner 
as  vivacity  is  o^en  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity 
for  wisdom. 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  iaj. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  sinisler,  or  crooked, 
wisdom,  and  certainly  there  is  B  great  difference 
between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not 
only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability. 
...  In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in 
himself,  it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  Ihe 
name  of  the  world;  as  lo  say,  "The  world  says," 
or  "  There  is  a  speech  abroad."  ...  It  is  a  point 
of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  in  a  man's 
own  name  which  be  would  have  another  man 


CUNNING.— CURIOSITY. 


'SI 


learn  and  vsk,  and  Ihereupon  take  advanlage. 
.  .  .  Il  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to 
shape  the  an&wer  he  would  have  in  his  uwn 
words  and  propoailioni ;  fur  il  nukes  (he  other 
pany  stick  the  less.  .  .  .  But  ihese  small  wares 
and  petty  points  of  cunning  are  inRnile,  and  il 
were  a  good  deed  lo  make  Ihe  best  of  them ;  tot 
that  nothing  dolh  more  hnit  in  a  slate  than  thnl 


Lord  Bacon  ; 
EuajXXllJ.,  0/ Cunning. 

Cunning  pays  no  regard  lo  virtue,  and  is  but 
the  low  mimic  of  wisdom.        Bolincbroke. 

Cunning  diffeis  from  wisdom  as  twilight  from 
open  day.  He  that  walks  in  the  sunshine  goes 
boldly  forward  by  the  nearest  way  ;  he  sees  that 
where  the  path  Is  straight  and  even  he  may  pro- 
ceed in  security,  and  where  it  is  rough  and 
crooked  he  easily  complies  with  Ihe  lums  and 
avoids  Ihe  obstructions.  But  the  traveller  in 
the  dusk  feats  more  as  he  sees  less;  he  knows 
there  miiy  be  danger,  and  therefore  suspects 
that  he  is  never  safe  ;  tries  every  step  before  he 
fines  his  fool,  and  shrinks  at  every  noise,  lest 
violence  should  approach  him.  Wisdom  com- 
prehends at  once  the  end  and  Ihe  means,  esti- 
mates easiness  or  diRicully,  and  is  caulioiis. 
' '        ■      ■  Cunning  dis- 


1  little 


0  other 


of  certainly  than  raulliplicaiion  of  stratagems  and 
superfluity  of  suspicion.  The  man  of  cunning 
always  considera  that  he  can  never  be  too  snfe, 
and  Iherefore  always  keeps  himself  enveloped 
in  >  mist,  imjienetralile,  as  he  hopes,  lo  the  eye 
of  rivalry  or  curiqsily.  D».  S.  Johnson. 

Cunning  leads  lo  knavery;  i(  Is  but  a  step 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  thai  very  slippery: 
lying  only  makes  Ihe  difference;  add  that  to 
cunning,  and  it  is  knnvery.         La  BsuvftRE. 

Disconroee  cunning  in  a  child :  cunning  is 
the  ape  of  wisdom.  Locks, 

Nobody  was  ever  so  cunning  as  to  conceal 
their  being  so;  and  everybody  is  shy  and  dis- 
trustful of  crafty  men.  Locke. 

Cunning  men  can  be  guilty  of  a  Ihoosand  in- 
justices without  being  discovered;  or  at  least 
wiihoni  being  punished.  Swift. 


By  thii  m 


is  (hat  a 


that  he  secretly  rejoices  in  it.  It  has  been  a  sort 
^f  maiim  that  the  greatest  art  is  lo  conceal  art; 
iiui,  I  know  not  how,  among  some  people  we 
meet  with,  Iheir  greatest  cunning  is  to  appear 
cunning.  There  is  Polypragon  makes  il  the 
whole  business  of  his  life  lo  be  thought  a  cun- 
ning fellow,  and  thinks  il  a  much  greater  char- 
acter lo  be  terrible  than  to  be  agreeable.  When 
it  has  once  entered  a  man's  head  to  have  an 
ambiiion  to  be  thought  crafly,  all  other  evils  are 
necessary  consc<iuences.  To  deceive  is  Ihe  im- 
mediate endeavour  of  him  who  Is  proud  of  the 
capacity  of  doing  it. 

Sir  R.  Stbbls:   Tatltr.Vo.  191. 


Il  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  reference 
>  cunning  persons,  that  Ihey  are  often  deficienl, 
ot  only  in  compreher)sive  far-sighled  wisdom, 
ul  even  in  prudent,  cautious  circumspection. 
Whately  : 
Annet.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  O/CunHiiig. 
The  cunning  are  often  deceived  by  ihose  w 


,   When 


raight- 


forward  man  declares  plainly  his  re 
designs,  they  set  themselves  id  guess  what  these 
are,  and  hit  On  every  possiUe  solution  but  the 
light,  taking  for  granted  thai  he  cannot  mean 
«hal  he  says.  Bacon's  remark  on  this  we  have 
already  given  in  ihe  "Anlilheta  on  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation  :"  "  He  who  acts  in  all  things 
openly  does  not  deceive  (he  less;  for  most  per. 
sons  either  do  not  understand  or  do  not  believe 
him."  Whately  ; 

Annal.  on  BatmCs  Essay,  Of  Canning. 


He  that 


CURIOSITY. 
|uestioneth  much  shall  learn  n 


his  questions  lo  the  skill  of  the  perrons  1 
he  Bitkelli ;  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  10 
please  iliemsctves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall 
continually  gather  knowledge:  but  let  his  ques- 
tions not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser;  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  lums  to  speak.  Lord  Bacon  ; 

Essay  XXXI JI.,  0/ Discount. 


impertinent. 


The  fir^  and  ihe  simplest  emotion  which  we 
discover  in  the  human  mind  is  curiosity.  By 
curiosity  I  mean  whatever  desire  we  have  for,  or 
whatever  pleasure  we  take  in,  novelty.  We  see 
children  perpetually  running  from  place  lo  place, 
to  hunt  out  something  new;  they  t^tch  with 
great  eagerness,  and  with  very  liltle  Choice,  al 
whatever  comes  before  them;  their  attention  is 
engaged  by  everything,  liecause  everything  has, 
in  thai  stage  of  life,  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
recommend  it.  Bui,  as  those  things  which  en- 
gage us  merely  by  their  novelty  cannot  attach 
us  for  any  length  of  lime,  curiosiiy  is  the  most 
superficial  of  all  the  affections;  it  chanees  its 
object  perpetually;  it  has  an  appetite  which  is 
very  sharp,  but  very  easily  satlsned  ;  and  it  has 
always  an  appearance  of  giddiness,  restlessness, 
and  anxiety.  Cnriosily,  from  its  nature,  is  a 
very  active  principle;  il  quickly  rtins  over  Ihe 
greatest  part  of  its  objects;  and  soon  exhausts 
Ihe  variety  which  is  commonly  lo  be  met  wiih  in 
nature;  the  same  things  make  frequent  returns, 
end  Ihey  return  with  less  and  less  of  any  agree- 
able effect.  Burks  1 

On  tkt  SubHmt  and  Biautiful,  1756. 

Desire  lo  know  how  and  why, — curiosity  :  so 
that  man  is  distinguished  not  only  by  his  reason, 
but  also  by  [his  singular  passion,  from  all  othci 
animab.  ""  " 


,ab,  Google 


CURIOSITY.— CUSTOM. 


Curioiily  in  thildren  nature  hu  provided  lo 
remove  thai  ignorance  they  were  horn  with; 
which,  without  this  hvsj  inqaisitiveness,  will 
malce  them  dull.  LOCKK. 


If  Ihdr  curiosity  leads  them  lo  ask  what  Ihey 
should  not  know,  it  ii  bcller  to  tell  ibem  plainly 
that  it  is  a  lhiii{!  that  belongs  not  tolhem  to  know, 
than  lo  pop  them  off  with  a  Taltebood. 

Locke. 

A  person  who  is  loo  nice  an  ohserver  of  Che 
business  of  the  crowd,  like  one  who  i>  too  curi- 
ous in  observing  ihe  labour  of  the  bees,  will 
often  be  stung  for  bis  curiosity.  FopE. 


CUSTOM. 

I  have  not  here  considered  custom  as  ll  makes 
things  easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful : 
and  though  others  have  made  the  tame  reflec- 
tions, it  is  possible  they  may  have  drawn  thoae 
uses  fron)  il.  AddISOH. 

A  froward  retenlion  of  custom  is  a*  turbulent 
a  thing  as  an  innovation  ;  and  they  ihst  rever- 
ence loo  much  old  limes  are  but  a  scom  lo  the 
new.  Il  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  iheir 
innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  lime 
itself,  which  indeed  innovateih  greally,  but 
quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived. 
Lord  Bacon  ; 

Estay  XXV.,  Of  Jnnitoations. 
Men's  thoughts  are  mach  according  to  their 
inclination;  Iheir  discoane>  are  speeches  accord- 
ing lo  their  learning  and  infttsed  opinions;  but 
their  deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed :  and  therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  notcth 
(though  in  an  evil-favoured  instance),  there  is 
no  Irusling  lo  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the 
bravery  of  words,  exceiit  it  be  corroborate  by 
custom.  .  .  .  Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the 
force  of  custom,  both  upon  mind  and  body; 
therefore,  since  custom  is  the  principal  magis- 
trale  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  means  en- 
deavour to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly, 
custom  is  most  perfect  when  il  beginneth  in 
young  years:  this  we  call  education,  which  is, 
m  effect,  but  an  early  custom. 

Lord  Bacon : 

Etsay  XL.,  Of  Custom  and  Eiiufation. 
Let  not  atheists  lay  the  fault  of  their  sins  upon 
human  nature,  which  have  Iheir  prevalence  from 
long  custom  and  inveleraled  hatut. 

What  we  have  always  seen  done  in  one  way, 
we  are  apt  lo  imagine  there  waa  but  that  one 
way.  BiKTLKV. 

We  a 


we  are  as  strongly  attached  to  habit  and  cuMom. 
Bui  it  is  the  nature  of  things  which  hold  us  by 
custom,  to  affect  us  very  little  whilst  we  are  in 
possession  of  them,  but  strongly  when  they  are 
absent.  I  rememlwr  to  have  Ireqaented  a  cer- 
tain place  every  day  for  a  long  lime  together 
and  1  may  truly  say  thai,  so  far  from  finding 
pleasure  in  it,  I  was  affected  with  a  sort  of 
weariness  and  disgust;  I  came.  1  went.  I  re- 
turned, without  pleasure  :  yet  if  by  any  means  I 
passed  by  the  usual  lime  of  my  going  thither,  I 
was  remarkably  uneasy,  and  wat  not  quiet  lill 
I  bad  gol  into  my  old  track.  Burke:- 

On  tht  Suilimt  and  Btauliful.  1756. 

Use  mikea  practice  easy :  and  praclice  bcgcli^ 
custom,  and  a  habil  of  things,  to  facilitate  what 
ibon  couldat  not  conceive  attainable  at  the  firM 
undertaking.  T.  Pullbk, 

What  is  early  recnved  into  any  considerable 
Blrengih  of  impress  grows  into  our  lender  na- 
tures, and  therefore  is  of  difficult  remove. 

GuuiviLi.. 
Of  all  lyrants  custom  b  ihal  which  to  sustain 
iUelf  MBndit  most  in  need  of  ibe  opinion  which 
is  entertained  of  its  power;  ils  only  strength  lie* 
in  thai  which  is  attributed  to  it.  A  single  at- 
tempt lo  break  the  yoke  soon  shows  us  ill 
fragility.  But  Ibe  chief  property  of  custom  is  to 
contract  our  ideas,  like  our  movements,  within 
the  circle  it  has  traced  for  Ds ;  it  governs  ui  by 
the  terror  il  inspires  for  any  new  and  untried 
condition.  It  shows  us  the  walls  of  Ihe  prison 
within  which  we  are  enclosed,  ax  Ihe  boundary 
of  Ibe  world;  beyond  that,  all  is  undefined, 
confusion,  chaos;  it  almost  seems  as  though  we 
should  nol  have  air  lo  breathe.  Women  espe- 
cially, liable  to  that  fear  which  springs  from 
ignorance,  rather  Ih.-in  from  knowledge  of  what 
one  has  to  fear,  easily  allow  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  custom ;  but  when  once  brokeit 
they  also  as  easily  forget  it.  A  man  has  leia 
trouble  in  making  up  his  mind  lo  a  change  of 
condition;  a  woman  has  less  in  supporting  il; 
she  accustoms  herself  10  it  for  Ibe  same  reason 
that  she  has  hitherto  done  so,  and  will  still  con- 
In  Ihe  total  overthrow  which  hat  produced  so 
many  changes  of  fortune  among  us,  we  have 
<:een  men  extricate  themselves  by  Iheir  courage 
and  industiy:  and  some  by  nnremilling  exertion 
have  lieen  able  to  return  to  nearly  their  former 
position ;  bat  nearly  all  the  women,  almov 
without  exception,  accommodaled  ihemielves  ic 
their  new  situation,  and  they  have  been  quiie 
astonished  to  learn  so  quickly  and  so  ea-tily  ihni 
what  one  woman  has  done  another  is  able  lo  do 
also.  GinzoT. 

That  which  wisdom  did  Gnt  begin,  and  hath 
been,  wiib  good  men  long  continued,  challengelh 
atlovrano  of  them  that  succeed,  allhough  it 
plead  for  itself  nothing.  HOOKEB. 

The  cu^om  of  evil  makes  Ihe  heart  obdurate 
ogainsl  whatsoever  instruction*  to  the  contrary. 
Hooker. 


CUSTOM.— DANTE. 
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Men  will  not  bend  itieir  'wils  to  exaniine 
whelher  Ibings  wherewith  they  have  been  ac- 
customed be  good  or  evil.  Hookek. 

Bjr  custom,  practice,  and  patience,  all  diffi- 
culties and  ha^d^hipa,  whellier  of  body  or  of 
fortune,  ue  made  easy.  L'Estrahgb. 


Cusloni  is  a  violent  and  treaeheroiis  school- 
mistress. She,  by  little  and  tittle,  slyly  and  un- 
perceived,  slipo  in  the  foot  of  her  authority,  bat 
hsvine  hy  this  gentle  and  humble  beginning, 
with  the  benefit  of  time  fixed  and  CGtablisbed  it, 
she  then  unina&ks  ■  furious  and  tyrannic  coun- 
tenance, ai^insc  which  we  have  no  more  the 
coarage  or  the  power  *o  nncb  as  to  lift  up  oar 
eyes.  Montaignx. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  ctis- 
tams,  though  they  be  more  unjust,  and  more 
Edmund  Speksu. 


There  ia  a  reiped  due  to  mankind  which 
iboald  incline  even  the  wisest  of  men  to  follow 
>m*.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


In  all  the  serious  and  important  af&irs  of  life 
men  are  attached  to  what  they  have  been  used 
to ;  in  matters  of  ornament  they  covet  novelty  ; 
in  all  systems  and  institutions — in  all  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life — in  all  fundamenlati — 
they  cling  lo  what  is  the  established  conne ;  in 
matten  of  detail — in  what  lie!>  as  it  were  on  the 
surface — they  seek  variety.  Man  may,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  be  compared  to  a  tree,  whose 
stem  and  main  branches  stand  year  after  year, 
but  whose  leave*  and  floweis  are  fresh  every 
reason.  Whatblv  : 

Anntt.  at  Baatft  £uay.  Of  Innavaliens. 

It  is  lo  be  observe<l  that  at  Ike  present  day  it 
is  common  to  use  the  words  "  custom"  and 
"baliil"  as  synonymous,  and  often  to  employ 
the  Utter  wh'ere  Bacon  would  have  used  the 
farmer.  But,  strictly  speaking,  they  denote 
respectively  the  caiit  and  the  efiecl.  Repeated 
acts  constitute  the  "  custom  ;"  and  the  "  habit" 
is  the  condition  of  mind  or  body  thence  result- 
ing. For  instance,  a  man  who  has  been  ac- 
natomed  to  rise  at  a  certain  hoar  will  have 
acquired  ihe  katit  of  waking  and  being  ready 
to  rise  as  soon  as  that  hour  arrives.  And  one 
who  has  made  it  his  cusUm  to  drink  drams  will 
have  fallen  into  the  haiil  of  craving  for  that 
stimulus,  and  of  yielding  to  that  craving ;  and 
so  of  the  re^.  Wkatelv  : 

Annot.  an  Bateris  Eitay,  Of  Custom  and 
Ediicatien. 

Costom  will  often  blind  one  to  the  good  as 
well  as  to  the  evil  effect*  of  any  long-established 
system.  WHATKLYi 

Ltftt.  vn  FeUt.  Ecan.,  Appendix  E. 


DANTE. 

The  style  of  Dante  is,  if  not  his  highest,  per- 
haps his  most  peculiar  excellence.  I  know 
nothing  with  which  it  can  be  compared.  The 
noblest  models  of  Greek  composition  must  yield 
to  it.  His  words  are  the  fewest  ind  the  best 
which  it  is  possible  to  use.  The  first  exprewion 
in  which  he  clothes  his  thoughts  is  always  so 
enei^^ic  and  comprehensive  that  amplification 
would  only  injure  the  elfecl.  There  is  probably 
no  writer  in  any  language  who  has  presented  so 
many  strong  pictures  to  the  mind.     Yei  there  is 

Khably  no  writer  equally  concise.  This  per- 
son of  style  is  the  principal  merit  of  the 
nusdiso,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is 
by  no  means  equal  in  other  respects  to  the  two 
preceding  parts  of  the  poem.  The  force  and 
felicity  of  the  diction,  however,  imsistibly  at- 


abounds.  It  may  seem  almost  absurd  lo  quote 
particular  specimens  of  an  eloquence  which  is 
diffiised  over  all  his  hundred  cantos.  I  will, 
hawerer,  instance  the  third  canto  of  the  Inferno, 
and  the  sixth  of  the  Purgatorio,  ns  passaf^es  in- 
comparable in  their  kind.  The  merit  of  ihe  lat- 
ter is,  perhaps,  rather  oratorical  than  poetical ; 
nor  can  I  recollect  anything  In  the  great  Athe- 
nian speeches  which  equals  it  in  force  of  invec- 
tive and  bitterness  of  sarcasm.  I  hove  heard 
the  moat  eloquent  Matesman  of  the  age  remark 
that,  next  to  Demosthenes,  Dante  'v,  Ihe  writei 
who  ought  to  be  most  attentively  studied  liy 
every  man  who  desires  lo  attain  oratorical  excel- 
lence. Lord  Macaulay  : 

Crilieitmi  im  tht  Principal  Italian  Writers  ; 
No.  t,  Dante;  Jan.  1S14. 

Othello  is  perhaps  the  greatest  work  in  the 
world  I  From  what  does  it  derive  its  power? 
From  the  clouds?  From  the  ocean ?  From  the 
mouDtains?    Oi  from  love  stn>og  as  death,  and 
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jealou<iy  cruel  ai  Ihe  grave  ?  What  is  il  ihal 
we  go  Torth  to  see  in  Hainlel  ?  Is  il  a  reed 
thaken  with  the  wind?  A  small  celandine?  A 
bed  of  daflbdtis?  Or  is  it  to  conlemplate  a 
mighty  and  wayward  mind  laid  bare  befoie  us 
to  the  inmost  recesses?  It  ma;  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  the  lakes  and  the  hills  arc  bet- 
ter fitted  for  Ihe  education  of  a  poet  ihun  the 
dusty  streets  of  a  huge  capital.  Indeed,  who 
is  not  tired  to  death  with  pure  description  of 
scenery?  Iii  it  not  the  fact  that  external  objects 
never  strongly  excite  our  feelings  but  when  ihey 
are  contemplated  with  reference  toman,  as  illus- 
tmling  his  destiny  or  as  influencing  his  cbarsc- 
ler  ?  The  moslVauliful  object  in  the  world,  it 
will  be  allowed,  is  a  beaatiful  woman.  But  who 
that  can  analyze  his  feelings  is  not  sensible  that 
she  owes  her  rascination  less  to  gcace  of  outline 
and  delicacy  of  colour  than  to  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations which,  often- un perceived  by  ourselves, 
connect  those  qualities  with  the  source  of  our 
existence,  with  the  nourishment  of  our  infancy, 
with  the  passions  of  our  youth,  with  the  hopes 
of  our  age,— with  elegance,  with  vivacity,  with 
tenderness,  with  the  strongest  natural  insli 
with  the  dearest  of  social  ties? 

To  those  who  think  lliu',  the  insensibility 
of  Ihe  Florentine  poet  lo  the  beauties  of  nature 
will  not  appear  an  unpardonable  deficiency.  On 
mankind  no  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Shak- 
•peare,  has  looked  with  a  more  penetrating  eye. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
CriliaiiHi  on  Ihe  Prindfal  Italian 


1  long,  I  could  dwell  with  great  pleasure.    At 


t    I   V 


1  that 


Writ 


:  No,  t 


I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  saying  a  few 

words  upon  the  translations  of  the  Divine  Com- 
edy. Boyd's  is  as  tedious  and  languid  as  the 
original  Is  rapid  and  forcible.  The  strange 
measure  which  he  has  chosen,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  invented,  is  most  until  for  such  a  work. 
Translations  ought  never  lo  be  written  in  ■  verse 
which  requires  tnuch  command  of  rhyme.  The 
stanza  becomes  a  lied  of  Procrustes,  and  the 
thoughts  of  Ihe  unfortunate  author  are  alter. 
nately  racked  and  curtailed  to  (it  their  new  re- 
ceptacle. The  abrupt  and  yel  consecutive  style 
of  Dante  sufiers  more  than  that  of  any  other 
poet  by  a  version  diffuse  in  style  and  divided 
into  paragraphs — for  they  deserve  no  other  na — 
—of  equal  length.  Nothing  can  be  said 
favour  of  Hayley's  attempt,  but  that  il  is  better 
than  Boyd's.  His  mind  was  a  tolerable  speci- 
men of  filigree  work, — rather  elegant,  and  veiy 
feeble.  All  that  can  be  said  for  his  best  works 
is  that  they  are  neal.  All  that  can  be  said 
against  his  woral  is  that  they  are  stupid.  He 
might  have  translated  Melastasio  tolerably.  But 
he  was  utterly  unable  lo  do  justice  to  Ihe 


I  turn  with  pleasure  from  these  wretched  per 
formances  la  Mr.  Gary's  translation.  Il  is  . 
work  which  well  deserves  a  separate  discussion. 
and  on  which,  if  this  article  were  not  already 


'orld  which  so  fully  prove 
)imseir  a  man  of  poetical  genias. 
Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language 
should  read  it  to  liecome  acquainted  with  the 
Divine  Comedy.  Those  who  are  most  intimate 
with  Italian  literature  should  read  it  for  its  origi- 
nal merits:  and  I  believe  that  (hey  will  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  author  deserve. 
most  praise  for  his  intimacy  with  the  language 
of  Dante,  or  for  his  extraordinary  masteiy  over 

his  own.  Lord  Macauijiv  : 

CrUiciimt  on  Iht  Principal  Italian 
Wrifin;  No.  I. 
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As  Ihe  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfections,  so  he  is  the  only  lit  reinuiler 
of  them.  This  is  a  consideration  that  comes 
home  to  our  interest,  as  the  other  adapts  itself  to 
our  ambition.  And  what  could  the  most  aspir- 
ing or  the  most  selfish  man  desire  more,  were 
he  to  foim  the  notion  of  a  Being  to  whom  h« 
would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a  knowl- 
edge as  can  discover  the  least  appearance  of  per- 
fection in  him,  and  such  a  goodness  as  will  pro- 
portion a  reward  to  it  ? 

Let  the  ambitious  man,  therefore,  turn  all  his 
desire  of  fame  Ibis  way  ;  and,  that  he  may  pro- 
pose to  himself  a  fame  worthy  of  his  ambition, 
let  him  consider,  Ihal  if  he  employs  his  abilities 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  the  great 
Judge  of  mankind,  who  sees  every  degree  of 
perfection  in  others,  and  possesses  all  possible 
perfection  in  himself,  shall  proclaim  his  worth 
before  men  and  angels,  and  pronounce  lo  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation  Ihal  best 
and  most  signiHcanl  of  applauses,  "  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
thy  Master's  joy." 

Addison:  Speelaler,  No.  157. 

As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much 
affected  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  that  Being  "  whom  none  can  see 
and  live,"  he  must  be  much  more  affected  when 
he  considers  that  this  Being  whom  he  appeais 
before  will  examine  all  the  actions  of  his  past 
life,  and  reward  and  punish  him  accordingly.  I 
must  confess  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme  of 
religion  besides  Ihal  of  Chrislianily  which  can 
possibly  support  the  inost  virtuous  person  under 
this  thought.  Let  a  man's  innocence  be  what  it 
will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be 
siill  in  him  so  many  secret  sins,  so  many  human 
frailties,  so  many  offences  of  ignorance,  passions, 
and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his 
best  actions,  that,  without  the  advantages  of  such 
an  expiation  and  atonement  as  Chrislianily  has 
.  revealed  lo  us,  it  is  impossible  Ihal  he  thould  be 
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cleared  berore  his  Sovereign  Judge,  or  that  he 
shoutd  ]«  able  lo  "sland  in  his  sighl."  Our 
holy  celigion  suggests  to  us  the  only  means 
wheret^  nur  guill  may  be  taken  away,  and  out 
imperfect  obedience  accepted. 

Addison:  .^^rfa/nr,  No.  513. 
True  qnality  is  neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed, 
and  vice  triumphant.     The  last  day  will  assign 
(□  every  one  a  station  suit^le  to  his  character. 
Addison. 
A  time  there  will  be  when  all  these  unequal 
dislribolions  of  good  and  evil  shall  be  set  right, 
and  the  wisdom  of  all  his  transactions  made  as 
ulear  as  ihe  noonday.  Attehbury. 

God  will  indeed  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness; but  it  it  by  an  evangelical,  not  a  legal, 
righteouhness,  and  by  the  intervention  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  Ihe  Saviour  as  well  as 
Ihc  Judge  of  the  world.  AtTBRBUKV. 

How  can  we  think  of  aj^aring  at  that  tribu- 
nal without  being  alile  to  give  a  ready  answer  lo 
the  questions  which  he  shall  then  put  lo  us  about 
the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  the  hungry  and  the 
naked,  the  sick  and  Ihe  imprisoned  1 

ATTERBt;RV. 

What  confusion  of  face  shall  we  be  under 
when  that  grand  inquest  begins  ;  when  an  ac 
count  of  our  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  a 
particular  of  our  use  01  misuse  of  ihem,  is  given 
in !  Attehbory. 

The  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy 
ought  to  be  performed  requires  this  public  mani- 
festation of  Ihem  at  the  great  day. 

Atterbury. 
At  the  day  of  general  account  good  men  are 
(hen  to  be  consigned  over  to  another  state,  a 
state  of  everlasting  love  and  charity. 

Atterbury. 
God  hnth  reserved  many  things  to  his  own 

hope  from  flesh;  but  with  reverence  must  su<i- 
pend  unto  that  great  day  whose  justice  shall 
eilber  condemn  our  curiosity  or  resolve  our  dis- 
quisitions. Sir  T.  Urowne. 

It  may  justly  serve  for  matter  of  extreme  ter- 
ror to  the  wicked,  whether  they  regard  the  dread- 
fulness  of  the  day  in  which  they  shall  be  tried, 
or  the  quality  of  ihe  judge  by  whom  they  are  lo 
lie  tried.  HakewilL:    Oh  Pnrvidince. 

What  greater  hean-hreaking  and  confusion 
can  there  he  to  one  than  10  have  all  his  secret 
faults  laid  open,  and  the  sentence  of  condenina- 
lioik  passed  upon  him?  Hakewill. 

At  the  day  of  judgment,  the  attention  excited 
by  the  surrounding  scene,  the  strange  aspect  of 
nature,  the  dissolution  of  Ihe  elements,  and  the 
last  trump,  will  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
cause  the  reflections  of  the  sinner  to  return  with 
■  more  overwhelming  tide  on  his  own  character. 


tribunal  of  conscience,  and  turn  the  eyes  of  every 
one  of  his  hearers  on  him<:elf. 

Robert  Hall; 

Ditceuragtmenis  and  Sufforls  ef  Ihi 
Christian  Minister. 

Melhinks  neither  ihe  voice  of  Ihe  archangel, 
nor  the  trump  of  God,  nor  the  dissolution  of  the 
elements,  nor  the  face  of  the  Judge  itself,  from 
which  Ihe  heavens  will  gee  away,  will  be  so  diS' 
mayiug  and  terrible  to  these  men  as  Ihe  sight 
of  the  poor  members  of  Christ;  whom,  having 
spurned  and  rqecled  in  the  days  of  their  humili- 
ation, they  will  then  behold  with  amazement 
united  to  their  Lord,  covered  with  hi4  glory, 
and  seated  on  his  throne.  How  will  they  be 
Bslonished  to  see  them  surrounded  with  so  much 
majesty !  How  will  they  cast  down  their  ^es 
in  their  presence!  How  will  they  curse  that 
gold  which  will  then  eat  their  flesh  as  with  tire, 
and  that  avarice,  thai  indolence,  that  voluptuous, 
ness  which  will  entitle  them  to  so  much  misery! 
You  will  then  learn  that  Ihe  imilaiion  of  Christ 
is  Ihe  only  wisdom  :  you  wilt  then  be  convinced 
it  is  belter  to  be  endeared  to  the  collage  than 
admired  in  the  palace;  when  to  have  wiped  the 
tears  of  ihe  afflicted,  and  inherited  the  prayers 
of  the  widow  and  Ihe  fatherless,  shall  be  found 
a  richer  pnlrimony  than  the  favour  of  princes. 
Robert  Hall:  Rifletlions  m  War. 

Whether  I  eat  or  drink,  or  in  whatever  other 
action  or  employment  lam  engaged, that  solemn 
voice  always  seems  to  sound  in  my  ears,  "  Arise, 
ye  dead,  and  come  to  judgment."  As  oficn  as 
I  think  of  Ihe  day  of  judgment,  my  heart  quakes, 
and  my  whole  frame  trembles.  If  I  am  to  in- 
dulge in  any  of  the  pleasures  of  the  present  life, 
I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the 
solemn  realities  of  the  future  judgment  may 
never  be  banished  from  my  recollection. 

St.  Jerome. 

Let  him  look  into  the  future  slate  of  bliss  or 
misery,  and  see  there  God,  the  righteous  judge, 
ready  to   render   every  man  according   to   his 

deeds.  Locke. 


for  what  he  knows  nothing  of;  hut 
shall  receive  his  doom,  his  conscience  accusing 
or  excusing  him.  Locke, 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dreadful  con. 
sideratlon  to  any  one,  sober  and  in  his  wits,  in 
think  seriously  with  himself,  what  horror  and 
confusion  must  needs  surprise  thai  man,  at  the 
last  day  of  account,  who  had  led  his  whole  life 
by  one  rule,  when  God  intends  to  judge  him  liy 
another.  South. 

0  the  inexpressible  horror  ihat  will  seize  upon 
a  sinner  when  he  stands  arraigned  at  Ihe  bar  of 
divine  justice  I  when  he  shall  see  his  accuser, 
his  judge,  the  witnesses,  all  his  remorseless  ad- 
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eternal  wralh  and  decipher  elerna.1  vengeance  on 
the  olher,  iheii  might  I  sliow  you  Ihe  eondiliiin 
of  >  sinner  hearing  himself  denied  liy  Christ. 

Ai  dcmrosday,  when  Ihe  lerrora  arc  universal, 
besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so  much  greater,  be- 
cause it  can  affright  the  whole  world,  il  is  also 
made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sorrow- 
ful influence  1  grief  being  then  strongly  infec- 
tious when  there  is  no  variety  of  slate,  but  an 
entire  kingdom  of  fear;  and  amaiemeni  is  the 
kin^  of  all  our  passions,  and  all  the  world  its 
lubjecls.  And  that  shriek  must  needs  be  terri- 
ble when  millions  of  men  and  women,  at  the 
same  inslani,  shall  fearfully  cry  out,  and  Ihe 
noite  shall  mingle  with  the  trumpet  of  the  arch- 
angel, with  Ihe  ihundersof  the  dying  and  groan- 
ing heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  ol  nature  shall 
shake  into  dissolulion  and  eternal  ashes  I 

How  shall  1  be  able  to  suffer  thai  God  should 
redargue  me  at  doomsday,  and  the  angels  re- 
proach my  lukewarmness  ? 

JeRXUT  TAYUm. 

It  mu<:t  needs  be  a  fearful  exprobnlion  of  our 
unwonhines»  when  the  Judge  himfeif  shall 
bear  witness  against  us.       Jeremv  Tavlok. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  Ihe 
most  forcible  motive  to  a  good  life,  because 
taken  from  this  consideration  of  the  most  last- 
ing happiness  and  misery.  1'illotson. 

God  suffeis  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particu- 
lar persons  to  go  unpunished  in  this  world,  be- 
cause his  justice  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  meet  and  reckon  with  them. 

TtLLOTSON. 

All  the  precepts,  promises,  and  Ihrealenings 
of  the  gospel  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
usi  and  Ihe  articles  of  our  faith  will  be  so  many 
articles  of  accusation  :  and  the  great  weight  of 
our  charge  will  be  ihis,  that  we  did  not  obey 
the  gospel,  which  we  professed  to  believe;  that 
we  matte  confession  of  Ihe  Christian  failh.  bul 
lived  like  heathens.  TiLLOTSON. 

How  coutitst  thou  look  far  other  hut  thai  God 
should  condemn  thee  for  the  doing  of  those 
things  for  which  thine  own  conscience  did  con- 
demn thee  all  the  while   thou  wast  doing  of 

them?  TLI.LOTSON. 

God  will  one  lime  or  another  make  a  differ- 
ence between  ihe  good  and  the  evil.  But  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  made  in  this  world; 
therefore  there  must  be  another  world  wherein 
this  difference  shall  be  made. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  :  Legit. 


When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  Ihe  great, 
every  motion  of  envy  dies  in  me;  when  I  read 
the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate 


desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  <^ 
parents  upon  a  lombslone,  my  heart  melts  with 
compassion ;  when  I  see  the  lomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for 
those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow.  When  I 
see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 
when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side, 
or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes,  1  reflect  with  sorrow 
and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  fac- 
tions, and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read 
the  several  dates  of  the  tomls,  of  some  that  died 
yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  1 
consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  ua 
he  contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance 
together.  ADDISON : 

Sptclali>r,'Ho.^(Vitit to  Wislmiiutcr Abh^). 
The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  history 
which  is  so  improving  to  Ihe  reader  as  those  ac- 
counts which  wc  meet  with  of  the  deaths  of 
eminent  persons  and  of  their  behaviour  in  that  - 
dreadful  season.  I  may  also  add  ihat  there  are 
no  parts  in  history  which  affect  and  please  the 
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lake  to  be  this  :  there  is  no  other  single  circu 
stance  in  the  story  of  any  person,  which  can 
possibly  be  the  case  of  every  one  who  reads  it. 
A  battle  or  a  triumph  are  conjunctures  in  which 
not  one  man  in  a  million  is  likely  to  be  engaged : 
but  when  we  see  a  person  at  the  point  of  death, 
we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to  everything 
he  says  or  does,  because  we  are  sure  that  some 
time  or  other  we  shall  ourselves  be  in  the  same 
melancholy  circuIn^tances.  The  general,  the 
statesman,  or  the  philosopher,  are  perhaps  char- 
acters which  we  may  never  act  in,  but  the  djriitg 
man  is  one  whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  cer- 
laiuly  resemble. 

Addison;  Speetalar,  No.  289. 

If  the  ingenious  author  above  mentioned  [St. 
Evremond]  was  so  pleased  with  gaiety  of  hu- 
miiur  ill  a  dying  man,  he  might  have  found  a 
much  nobler  instance  of  il  in  our  countryman 
Sir  Thomas  More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  famous  for 
enlivening  his  ordinary  discourses  with  wit  and 
pleasantry;  and,  as  E:ra.smus  tells  him  in  an 
epistle  dedicatory,  acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like 
a  second  Democriius, 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  re- 
spected as  a  martyr  by  Ihat  side  for  which  he 
suRered.  That  innocent  mirth,  which  had  been 
so  conspicuous  in  his  life,  did  not  fotsalu  him 
to  the  last.  He  maintained  the  same  ^erful- 
ness  of  heart  upon  the  scaffold  which  he  died 
to  show  at  his  table  ;  and  upon  laying  bii  bead 
on  Ihe  block,  gave  instances  of  that  good  hu- 
mour with  which  he  hod  always  entertained  his 
friends  in  Ihe  most  ordinary  occurrences.  His 
death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected.  He  did 
not  look  upon  the  severing  his  head  from  his 
body  as  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind ;  and, 
as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  im- 
morlality,  he  thought  any  unusual  degree  of  lor 


Tciw  and  concern  improper  on  such  nn  Qccision 
Bi  had  nothing  in  il  which  could  deject  or 
terrify  him.       Addison:  Sptcialer,  No.  349. 

The  prospect  of  death  is  so  gloomy  and  diB- 
inal  that  if  it  were  constantly  berore  our  eyes 
it  would  embitter  all  the  sweets  of  life.  The 
gracioui  Author  of  our  being  halh  therefore  so 
formed  oi  that  we  are  capable  of  many  pleasing 
sensations  and  reflections,  and  meet  with  so 
many  amusements  and  solicitudes,  as  divert  our 
thoughts  fmm  dwelling  upon  an  evil  which,  by 
reason  of  iu  seeming  distance,  makes  but  lan- 
guid impressions  upon  the  mind.  But  how  dis- 
tant soever  Ihe  lime  of  our  death  may  he,  since 
it  is  certain  that  we  must  die,  it  is  necessary  to 
allot  some  portion  of  our  life  to  consider  the 
end  of  it;  and  it  is  highly  convenient  to  fix 
some  stated  times  to  meditate  upon  the  final 
period  of  Our  e:iistence  here.  The  [snnciple  of 
self-love,  as  we  are  men,  will  make  us  inauire 
what  is  like  to  become  of  us  after 
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will  inform  us  that  according  to  the  good  or 
evil  of  our  actions  here,  we  shall  be  translated 
to  the  mansions  of  eternal  bli>s  or  misery.  When 
this  is  seriously  weighed,  we  must  think  it  mad- 
ness 10  be  unprepared  against  the  black  moment; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  perhaps  that  black  mo- 
ment may  be  to-night,  how  watchful  ought  we 
to  be  I  Addison  :  Guardian,  No.  18. 

A  man  has  not  time  10  subdue  his  passions, 
establish  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  befure  he  is  hurried  off 
the  stage.  Addison. 


Dread  of  death  hangs  over  the  mere  natural 
man,  and,  like  the  handwriting  on  Ihe  wall, 
damps  all  bis  jollity.  ATTEftBURy. 

Men,  upon  Ihe  near  approach  or  death,  have 
been  rousied  up  into  such  a  lively  sense  of  their 
guilt,  such  a  passionate  degree  of  concern  and 
rcmorte,  that  if  ten  thousand  ghosts  had  ap* 
peared  to  them  they  scarce  could  have  had  a 
fuller  conviction  of  their  danger. 


Those  that  place  their  hope  in  another  world 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  conquered  dread  of 
death,  and  unreasonable  love  of  life. 

Atterbubv. 

I(  UMfrar  death  as  children  fear  10  go  into  the 
dar^^Kd  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  in- 
crease!] with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly, 
the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin, 
and  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  re- 
ligious    •-—■'^-  ' '  ■  ■.  . 


It  the  fear  of  il,  as  a  tribute  due 


LoKD  Bacon:  Eaay  II.,  0/ Death. 
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It  is  worthy  (he  observing  that  there  is  no 
iSsion   in  the  mind   of  man  so  weak,  but   it 
ites  and  masters  the  fear  of  death  ;  and  ihere- 
re  death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy  when  a  man 
hath  so  many  attendants  about  him  that  can  win 
the   combat  of  him.     Revenge  triumphs  over 
death;   love  slights  it;    honour  aspireth   to  it; 
grief  flielh  to  tl;  fear  pre-occupateth  il ;  nay,  wc 
read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  had  slain  himself, 
pity  (which  is  the  (enderest  of  affections)  pro- 
voked many  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion  to 
'    '   sovereign,  and  as  Ihe  truest  sort  of  follow- 
Nay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness  and  satiety. 
Lord  Bacon  :  Esiay  II.,  0/ Death. 
man  wonid  die,  though  he  were  neilhei 
nl  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a  weariness  in 
do  the  same  thing  so  oft  over  and  over  again. 
Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  //.,  Of  Dtatk. 
In  eipeclation  of  a  belter,  I  can  with  patience 
embrace  this  life,  yet  in  my  best  meditations  do 
often  desire  death.   I  honour  any  man  that  con- 
s  it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  one  that  is 
afraid  of  il.   .  .  .  Fur  a   Pagan   Ihere  may  be 
motive  to  be  in  love  with  life;  but  for  a 
Christian  to  be  amaied  at  death,  1  see  not  how 
he  can  escape  this  dilemma,  that  he  is  too  sen- 
sible of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  llle  to  come. 
Sir  Thouas  Browne. 

The  more  we  sink  into  the  infirmities  of  age, 
the  nearer  we  are  to  immortal  youth.  All 
people  ore  young  in  the  oilier  world.  That 
state  is  an  eternal  spring,  ever  fresh  and  flour- 
ishing. Now,  to  pass  from  midnight  into  noon 
on  the  sudden;  to  be  decrepit  one  minulc  and 
all  spirit  and  activity  the  next,  must  be  a  de- 
sirable change.  To  call  this  dying  is  an  abuse 
of  language.  Jbhemv  Collier. 

In  death  itself  there  can  be  nothing  terrible, 
for  the  act  of  death  annihilates  sensation ;  but 
there  are  many  roads  to  death,  and  some  of 
Ihem  jastly  formidable,  even  to  the  bravest ;  but 
so  various  are  the  modes  of  going  out  of  the 
world,  that  to  be  bom  may  have  been  a  more 
painful  thing  than  to  die,  and  to  live  may  prove 
a  more  troublesome  thing  than  either. 

COLTON  :  LncBH. 

Death  is  the  liberator  of  him  whom  freedom 
cannot  release,  the  physician  of  him  whom 
medicine  cinnot  cure,  and  the  comforter  of  him 

COLTON. 

There  is  nothing,  no,  nothing,  innocent  or 
good,  that  dies  and  is  forgotten  :  let  us  hold  to 
that  faith  or  none.  An  infant,  a  prattling  child, 
dying  in  its  cradle  will  live  again  in  Ihe  better 
thoughts  of  tho^e  who  loved  it,  and  play  its 
part,  through  them,  in  the  redeeming  actions  of 
the  world,  though  its  body  be  burnt  to  a^hes,  or 
drowned  in  the  deepest  sea.  There  is  not  an 
angel  added  to  the  host  of  heaven  but  does  its 
blessed  work  on  earth  in  those  ihat  loved  it 
here.  Forgotten  I  oh,  if  Ihe  good  deeds  of 
hnman  creatures  could  be  traced  lo  their  source, 
how  beautiful  would  even  death  sppeart   for 
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how  much  charity,  mercy,  and  puriRed  ■ffcclion 
would  be  seen  to  have  their  growth  in  dusly 
graves!  DicKENS. 

Oh,  il  is  hard  to  lake  lo  heart  the  lesson  that 
such  deaths  wilt  teach ;  but  let  no  man  reject  it, 
for  it  is  one  thai  ail  rqust  learn,  antl  is  a  miglily 
universal  truth.  When  death  strikes  down  the 
innocent  and  young,  (ax  every  fragile  romn  fnim 
which  he  lets  the  panting  s|^rit  free,  a  hundred 
virtues  rise,  in  shapci  of  Mercy,  Charity,  antl 
Love,  to  walk  the  world,  and  bless  it.  Of  every 
(ear  thai  sorrowing  mortals  ahed  on  siicli  green 
graves,  some  good  is  burn,  some  gentler  nature 
comes.  In  the  destroyer's  steps  there  spring  up 
bright  creations  that  defy  his  power,  and  his 
dark  path  becomes  a  way  of  light  to  heaven. 
Dickens. 

Death  comes  equally  to  us  all,  and  makes  us 
all  equal  when  he  conies.  The  a.--hes  of  an 
oak  in  a  chimney  are  no  epitaph  of  Ihal,  to  [ell 
me  how  high,  or  how  large,  that  was ;  it  tells 
me  not  what  flocks  il  sheltered  while  il  stood, 
nor  what  men  it  hurt  when  it  fell.  The  dust 
iif  great  persons'  graves  is  speechless  too;  it  says 
nothing,  il  distinguishes  nothing.  As  soon  the 
dust  of  a  wretch  whom  thou  wouldst  not,  a.i  of 
a  prince  whom  thou  couldst  not,  look  upon. 
will  trouble  thine  eye*  if  the  wind  blow  it 
thither;  and  when  a  whirlwind  hath  blown  the 
dusl  of  the  church-yard  into  the  church,  and 
the  man  sweeps  out  the  dutt  of  the  church  into 
the  church-yard,  who  will  undertake  lo  sift  those 
again, and  to  pronounce,  "This  h.  the  patrician, 
thi'  is  the  noble  flower,  and  this  thr  yeoman, 
this  the  plebeian  bran"  ?  Do:4NE, 

The  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is 
a  burden  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man. 

Day  DEN. 

A  wise  man  shall  not  be  deprived  of  pleasure 
even  when  death  shall  summons  him :  forasmuch 
as  he  has  attained  the  delightful  end  oflhe  best 
life, — departing  like  a  guest  full  and  well  satis- 
fied :  having  received  life  upon  trust,  and  duly 
discharged  that  oflice,  he  acquits  himself  at  de- 
parting. EficuRtra. 

He  thai  always  waits  upon  God  is  re.idy 
whensoever  He  calls.     Neglect  not  to  set  your 

that  death  at  all  times  may  hnd  him  at  leisure 
lu  die.  Felltham. 

Of  the  great  number  lo  whom  it  has  been  my 
painful  professional  duty  to  have  administered 
in  the  last  hour  of  their  lives,  I  have  sometimes 
felt  surprised  that  so  few  have  appeared  reluc- 
tant lo  go  lo  "  ihe  undiscovered  country,  from 
who'.e  buum  no  traveller  returns."  Many,  we 
may  easily  suppose,  have  manifested  this  will- 
ingness to  die  from  an  impatience  of  suflering, 
or  from  that  passive  indiOerence  which  is  some- 
times the  result  of  debility  and  bodily  exhaus- 
tion. But  I  have  seen  those  who  have  arrived 
at  a  fearless  contemplation  of  the  future,  from 
faith  in  the  doctrine  which  our  religion  leaches. 
Su<^  men  were  not  only  calm  and  supported, 


but  cheerful,  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and  I  never 
quilled  such  a  idck-chamber  without  a  hope  that 
my  last  end  might  be  like  theirs. 

Sik  Henrv  Halford, 
An  evenl  has  taken  place  which  has  no  par- 
allel in  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  consequences 
of  which  have  not  room  to  expand  themselves 
within  a  narrower  sphere  tlun  an  endle:is  du. 
ration.  An  event  has  occurred  Ihe  issues  of 
which  must  forever  baffle  and  elude  all  linilc 
comprehensions,  by  concealing  themselves  in 
ihe  depths  of  that  abyss,  of  that  et  '  '  ' 


ihe  innumerable  millions  of  the  human  race,  to 
develop  itself,  and  without  interference  or  Con- 
fusion to  sustain  and  cany  forward  its  separate 
infinity  of  interest.  That  there  is  nothing  hy- 
perbolic or  extravagant  in  these  conceptioos, 
but  that  they  are  the  trut  sayingt  nf  Gck,  you 
may  learn  from  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  For  what  are  ihey,  in  fact,  but  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  announcing  the  doctrine  taught 
us  in  the  following  words  :—»'A,i/;4ir//ti'/r^/ 
a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  Iht  vihcU  toerld  and 
lost  his  man  soul ;  or  vihat  shall  he  give  in  tx- 
(hangt  for  his  soul  f  Robert  Hai.li 

Funeral  Sermon  forlki  Printess  CharlMe. 

She  is  gone  I  No  longer  shrinking  from  the 
winter  wind,  or  lifting  her  calm  pure  forehead 
to  the  summer's  kiss ;  no  longer  gazing  with  her 
blue  and  glorious  eyes  inio  a  far-olf  sky:  bo 
low  gee  yeanrlBg  with  a  holy  h^wriijr'^Ervhi ; 
no  longer  toiling  painfully  along  the  path,  up- 
ward and  upward,  to  the  everlantiag  Toek--sn 
which  art  based  ihe'  wattij  nr^^a  rily  iif  'itii 
Most  High;  no  longer  here;  she  is  there; 
gaiing,  seeing,  knowing,  loving,  as  the  blessed 
only  see,  and  know,  and  love.  Earth  has  one 
angel  less,  and  heaven  one  more,  ainee  -yestti- 
dtty.  Already~,4(nee!ing  at  the  throne,  sheens 
received  -hai  wekome,  and  is  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  her  Saviour.  If  human  love  have 
power  to  penetrate  the  veil  (and  balh  it  not?) 
then  there  are  yet  living  here  a  few  who  have 
the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  an  angel  loves 
them.  N.  HAwmoRKB. 

Il  is  not  strange  that  that  early  love  of  the 
heart  should  cume  back,  as  it  so  often  does, 
when  the  dim  eye  is  brightening  with  its  last 
light.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  freshest  fountains 
the  heart  has  ever  known  in  its  wastes  should 
bubble  up  anew  when  the  life-blood  is  growing 
stagnant.  It  is  not  strange  thai  r  bright  mem- 
ory should  come  to  a  dying  old  man,  as  the 
sunshine  breaks  across  the  hills  at  the  close  of 
a  stormy  day;  nor  that  in  the  light  of  that  ray 
the  very  clouds  that  made  the  day  dark  should 
grow  gloriously  beautiful. 

N.   HAWTHORt^E. 

When  the  veil  of  death  has  been  drawn  be- 
tween us  and  the  objects  of  our  regard,  how 
quick-sighted  do  we  become  to  their  merits, 
and  how  bitterly  do  we  remember  words,  or 
even   looks,   of  unkindness  which   may   have 


careful  thould  such  ihoughts  render  us  in  the 
fulfilment  of  those  offices  of  affeciion  which 
may  yet  be  in  our  power  lo  petform!  for  who 
can  tell  how  soon  the  moment  may  arrive  when 
repentance  cannot  be  followed  by  repitrati»n  ? 
Bishop  Heber. 

That  which  causelh  liitlerness  in  death  is  (he 
languishing  attendance  and  expectation  of  it 
ere  it  come.  Hooker. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wi&h  1u  depart 
this  world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  resolution 
than  to  be  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment ;  rather 
to  be  taken  than  snatched  away  From  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Houkkk. 

Have  wisdom  lo  provide  always  beforehand, 
that  those  evils  overtake  us  not  which  death 
unexpected  doth  use  lo  bring  upon  careless 
men  ;  and  although  it  be  sudden  in  itself,  never- 
theless, in  regard  of  the  prepared  minds,  it  may 
not  be  sutlden.  Hooker. 

Let  us  beg  of  God  thai,  when  the  hour  of  our 
rest  is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may 
be  Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  who, 
leiiurably  ending  their  lives  in  peace,  prayed 
for  the  mercies  of  God  upon  their  posterity. 

It  is  an  impressive  task  to  follow  the  steps  of 
the  chemist,  and  with  lire,  and  capsule,  and 
lialance  in  hand,  as  he  tracks  the  march  of  the 
conqueror.  Death,  through  the  domain  of  vital 

The  moralist  warns  us  thai  life  is  but  the 
antechamber  of  death ;  thai  a<,  on  the  lirst  day 
of  life,  the  fool  is  planted  on  the  lowest  of  a 
range  of  steps,  which  man  scales  painful  ly,  only 
lo  arrive  at  the  altar  of  corporeal  death.  Tlie 
chemist  comes  to  proclaim  thai,  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  con- 
tinually increases.  Earth  asserls  her  siipremncy 
more  and  more,  and  calls  us  more  loudly  to  the 
dust.  Id  the  end  a  Higher  Will  interposes,  the 
bond  of  union  is  unloosed,  ihe  immortal  loul 


1,  and  a  lillle  heap 


Being.  Earth  claims  its 
of  ashei  returns  lo  Ihe  dt 
is  now  dust;  our  ashes  aie  scattered  abroatl  lo 
the  winds  over  Ihe  surface  of  the  earth.  But 
Ihis  dust  is  not  inactive.  It  rises  to  walk  the 
earth  a^ain;  perhaps  to  aid  in  peopling  the 
globe  with  fresh  forms  of  beauty,  lo  assist  in  the 
performance  of  the  vital  processes  of  the  uni- 
verse, lo  lake  a  part  in  the  world's  life.  In  ihis 
sense  (he  words  of  Goethe  are  slriclly  appUca. 
hie, "  Death  is  the  parent  of  life." 

It  [the  grave]  buries  every  error— covers 
every  defect — extinguishes  every  resentment. 
From  it*  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond 
regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look 
down  upon  the  grave  of  an  enemy  and  not  feel 
a  compunctious  Ihrob  that  he  should  have 
warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  dust  that  lies 
mouldering  before  him  7 

Washinotdn  Ik V inc. 
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It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  10 
hinder  us  from  lyranniiing  over  one  another, 
that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  cause,  by  his  retirement  or  death,  any 
chasm  in  the  world.  And  Cowley  had  con- 
versed to  little  purjiose  with  mankind,  if  he  hod 
never  remarked  how  i^onn  the  useful  friend,  the 
gay  companion,  and  Ihe  favoured  lover,  when 
once  Ihey  are  removed  from  before  the  sight, 
give  way  lo  the  succession  of  new  objects. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  RanibUr,  No.  6. 

Whoever  would  know  how  much  picly  and 
virtue  surpass  all  external  goods  might  here 
have  seen  them  weighed  against  each  other, 
where  all  that  gives  motion  (o  the  active,  and 
elevation  lo  the  eminent,  all  Ihal  sparkles  in  the 
eye  of  hope,  and  pants  in  ihe  bosom  of  susjii- 
cion,  nt  once  became  dust  in  the  balance,  with- 
out weight  and  without  regard.  Riches,  au- 
Ihority,  and  praise  lose  all  their  influence  when 
they  are  considered  as  riches  which  to-morrow 
shall  be  bestowed  upon  another,  aulhorily  which 
shall  this  night  expire  fotever,and  praise  which, 
however  merited,  or  however  sincere,  shall, 
after  a  few  moments,  he  heard  no  more. 

In  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom, 
nothing  appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  cladden 
his  heart,  but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  good- 
ness; nor  lo  excite  his  attention,  but  some 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
religion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  r  Rambler,  No.  54. 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave',  we  at 
once  find  excuses  for  every  weakness,  and  pal- 
lialions  of  every  fault-,  we  recollect  a  tliousand 
endearments  which  before  glided  off  our  mindi 
without  impression,  a  thousand  favours  unre- 
paid,  a  thousand  duties  unperformed,  and  wish, 
vainly  wish,  for  his  return,  nol  so  much  thai  we 
may  receive  as  that  we  may  bestow  happiness, 
and  recum|>ense  that  kindness  which  before  we 
never  unden-tood. 

There  is  not,  pcrhapi,  to  a  mind  well  in- 
structed, a  more  painful  occurrence  than  the 
dealh  of  one  whom  we  have  injured  without 
reparation.  Our  crime  seems  now  irretrievable; 
it  is  indelibly  recorded,  anil  the  stamp  of  fate  is 
fixed  upon  it.  We  consider,  with  the  most 
afflictive  anguish,  the  pain  which  we  have  given 
and  now  cannot  alleviate,  and  Ihe  losses  which 
we  have  caused  and  now  cannot  repair. 

Dr.  S,  Johnson:  Rambltr,  No.  54. 

When  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends  gliding 
away  before  us,  let  us  nol  forget  ihal  we  are 
subject  lo  the  general  law  of  mortality,  and 
shall  soon  be  where  our  doom  wilt  be  Rxed  for- 
ever. Dr.  S,  Johnson. 

Death  may  be  said  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety lo  confer  as  well  as  lo  level  all  dislinc- 
lions.  In  consequence  of  (hat  event,  a  kind 
of  chemical  operation  lakes  place;  for  those 
characters  which  were  mixed  with  the  gross 
particles  of  vice,  by  being  ihrown  into  the 
alembic  of  flaliery,  are  sublimated  into  the 
I  essence  of  virtue.    He  who  during   the  per- 


formance  of  his  part  upon  the  stage  of  Ibe  world 
was  liitle  if  at  all  apptauHed,  arier  ihe  close  of 
the  drama,  is  pounrajred  as  the  favourile  of 
"  every  virtue  under  heaven." 

HeNBV  KeTT:   OUa  Podrida,  No.  39. 

Feasts,  and  business,  and  pleasures,  and  en- 
joyments, seem  great  things  to  us,  whilst  we 
think  of  nothiti);  else;  hut  as  soon  as  we  add 
death  to  them  they  all  sink  into  an  equal  lillle- 
ness.  Law. 


What  is  death  hut  a  ceasing  to  be  what  we 
were  berore?  we  are  kindled  and  put  out,  «c 
die,  daily:  nature  that  begot  us  expels  us,  and 
a  better  and  a  safer  place  is  provided  for  us. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
Ihe  forerunner  of  death :  when  Ihe  malefactor 
e  to  be  mufned,  and  the  fatal  cloth 
r  his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  fat 


What  a  strange  thing  is  it,  that  a  little  health, 
or  the  poor  buiinesi  of  a  shop,  should  keep  us 
so  senseleiis  of  these  great  things  that  are  coming 
so  (axt  upon  us  !  Law. 

Think  upon  Ihe  vanity  and  shortness  of  hu- 
man life,  and  let  death  aitd  eternity  be  orien  in 
your  minds.  Law. 

I  know  not  why  we  should  delay  out  tokens 
of  respect  to  those  who  deserve  them  until  the 
heart  ihat  our  sympathy  could  have  gladdened 
has  ceased  10  beat.  As  men  cannot  read  the 
cfHtaphs  inscribed  upon  Ihe  marble  that  covers 
ifiem,  so  the  tombs  that  we  erect  to  virtue  often 
only  prove  our  repentance  that  we  neglected  it 
when  with  ui. 

Lord  E,  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton. 

Men  in  general  do  not  live  as  tliey  looked  to 
die  \  and  therefore  do  not  die  as  they  looked  to 
live.  Manton. 

O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death  I  whom 
none  could  advise,  ihuu  hast  persuaded)  whnt 
none  hath  dnrcd.ihou  hast  done ;  and  mhom  all 
Ihe  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  ha>^l  cast  out 
of  Ihe  world  and  despised  :  thou  hait  draun  to- 
gether all  the  far.fetched  greatness,  all  the  pride, 
cruelty,  and  ambition  of  men,  and  covered  all 
over  with  these  two  narrow  words.  Hie  facet  I 
Sit  W.  Raleigh: 
Niit.  of  the  H'ertJ.  Fiitu. 

Icen^ 
Rav. 

The  darkness  of  death  is  like  the  evening 
twilight :  it  makes  alt  objects  appear  more  lovely 
10  Ihe  dying.  Richtek. 

NothinK  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the  thought 
if  our  own  death,  as  the  prospect  of  one  friend 
\hei  another  dropping  around  us.       Seneca. 

The  body  being  only  the  coverinf;  of  Ihe  soul, 
at  \vf  dissolution  we  shall  diicnver  ihe  secrets  of 
nature — the  darkness  shall  be  dispelled,  and  our 
souls  irradiated  with  liuhl  and  glory ;  a  glory 
without  a  shadow,  a  glory  thnt  shall  surround 
us;  and  from  whence  we  shall  look  down,  and 
see  day  and  night  lienealh  us  :  and  as  now  we 
cannot  lift  up  our  eyes  towards  the  sun  without 
daizling,  what  shall  we  do  when  we  Ixshold  the 
divine  light  in  its  illustrious  orit;inal  ? 

Sekeca. 


There  are  such  things  as  a  man  shall  remem- 
ber with  joy  upon  his  dcsth-bed;  Such  a*  &hall 
cheer  and  warm  bis  heart  even  in  ihal  last  and 
bitter  agony.  SotTTH. 

From  what  I  have  observed,  and  what  I  have 
heard  those  persons  say  whose  professions  lead 
them  to  the  dyinc,  I  am  induced  to  infer  thai 
the  fear  of  death  is  not  common,  and  that  where 
it  exists  il  proceeds  rather  from  a  diseased  and 
enfeebled  mind  than  from  any  principle  in  our 
nature.  Certain  it  is  that  among  the  poor  the 
approach  of  dissolution  is  usually  regarded  with 
a  quiet  and  natural  composure  which  it  is  con- 
solatory to  contemplate,  and  which  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  dead  palsy  of  unbelief  as  it  is 
from  Ihe  delirious  rapltires  of  fanaticism.  Theirs 
is  a  true,  unhesitating  faith,  and  ihey  are  willing 
to  lay  down  Ihe  burden  of  a  weary  life,  "  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope"  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tal iiy.  SOUTHBY. 

This  is  the  flrst  heavy  loss  which  you  have 
ever  experienced  ;  hereafter  the  bitterness  of  the 
cup  u'ill  have  passed  away,  and  you  will  then 
perceive  its  wholesomeness.  This  world  is  all  to 
us  till  we  suffer  some  such  los.'^,  and  every  such 
loss  is  a  transfer  of  so  much  of  our  hearts  and 
hopes  to  Ihe  next ;  and  they  who  live  long 
enough  10  see  most  of  their  fnends  go  before 
ihemfeel  thatthey  have  more  to  recover  by  death 
than  to  lose  by  it.  This  is  not  the  mere  spec- 
ulation of  a  mind  at  ease.  Almost  all  who  were 
about  me  in  my  childhood  have  been  removed. 
I  have  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  father,  mother, 
and  child,  in  another  stale  of  existence ;  and 
assuredly  I  regard  death  with  very  diflerent  feel- 
ings from  what  1  should  have  done  if  none  of 
my  affections  were  fixed  beyond  the  grave.  To 
dwelt  upon  the  circumstances  which,  in  this 
case,  lessen  the  evil  of  separation  would  be 
idle  ;  at  present  you  acknowledge,  and  in  time 
you  will  feel  them.  Sol/THKY. 

There  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  is  allemalely 
mixed  with  terror  and  sorrow,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  death.  The  soul  has  its  curiosity 
more  than  ordinarily  awakened  when  il  turns 
its  thoughts  u|ion  the  conduct  of  such  who  have 
behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a  resigned, 

cheerful,  a  generous  or  heroic  temper  in  that 
extremity.  We  are  affected  with  these  respect- 
ive manners  of  behaviour,  a«  we  secretly  believe 
the  part  of  the  dying  person  imitated  liy  our- 
selves, or  such  as  we  imagine  ourselves  more 
]iarticulariy  capable  of.  Men  of  exalted  minds 
march  before  us  like  princes,  and  are  to  the 

...    .  ^^  .  . 
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ordinary  race  of  mankind  rather  subjects  of  their 
■dmiration  than  example.  However,  (here  are 
no  ideas  strike  mare  forcibly  upon  our  imagina' 
tions  than  those  which  ore  raised  from  reflections 
iqwil  the  eiits  of  great  and  excellent  men. 

SiK  R.  Steele:  Sfafalor,  No.  133. 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  so  natural,  so 
necessary,  and  so  univemal  as  death  should  ever 
have  been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  evil  to 
maokiad.  SwiPT. 

Take  anay  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  dis- 
guises and  solemn  bugbears,  and  the  actings 
by  candlelight,  and  proper  and  fantastic  cere- 
monies, the  minstrels  and  the  noise-makers,  the 
women  and  tbe  weepers,  the  iwoonings  and  the 
shriekings,  the  nurses  and  the  physicians,  the 
dark  room  and  the  minisieis,  the  kindred  and 
the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready,  and 
quilled  from  its  troublesome  circumstances.  It 
is  the  same  harmless  thing  that  a  poor  shepherd 
suffered  yesterday,  or  a  maid-servant  to-day; 
ani]  at  ibe  some  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that 
very  night  a  thousand  creatures  die  with  you, 
some  wise  men  md  many  fools;  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  first  will  nol  quit  him,  and  the  folly 
of  tbe  latter  does  not  make  him  unable  to  die. 
Jereuy  Taylor. 

For  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  like  the  de- 
scending of  ripe  and  wholesome  fruits  from  a 
pleasant  and  florid  tree.  Our  senses  entire,  our 
limbs  unbroken,  without  horrid  tortures  i  afla 
provision  made  for  our  children,  with  a  blessinj{ 
entailed  upon  posterity,  in  the  presence  of  our 
friends,  oar  dearest  relatives  closing  our  eyes  and 
binding  our  feet,  leaving  a  good  name  behind 
OS.  Jereuy  Taylok. 

Nature  gives  US  many  children  and  friends,  to 
take  them  away ;  but  takes  none  away  to  ^ive 
Ihcm  us  again.  Sir  W.  Teuple. 

Though  we  live  never  to  long,  we  are  still 
surprised  ;  we  put  the  evil  day  far  from  us,  and 
then  it  catches  us  unawares,  and  we  tremble  at 
tbe  prospect.  Wakz. 

Let  us  live  like  those  who  eipecl  to  die,  and 
then  we  shall  End  that  we  feared  death  only  be- 
cause we  were  unacquainted  with  it. 

Wake. 

There  il  nothing  in  the  world  more  generally 
dreaded,  and  yet  less  to  be  feared,  than  death  : 
iivdeed,  for  those  unhappy  men  whose  hopes  ter- 
minate in  this  life,  no  wonder  if  the  prospect  of 
another  seems  terrible  and  amazing.     WaKB. 

Death  sets  us  safely  on  shore  in  our  long-ex- 
pected Canaan,  where  there  are  no  temptations, 
no  danger  of  falling,  but  eternal  purity  and  im- 
mortal joys  secure  our  innocence  and  happiness 
forever.  WaKE. 


se;  but  a  convinced 
onsand  limes  more 
e  is  awakened  upon 
beholds  death  in  its 
,  as  the  curse  of  the  broken  law, 
as  the  accomplishment  of  the  threatenings  of  an 
angry  God.  A  guilty  conscience  looks  on  death 
with  all  its  formidable  altendants  round  it,  ami 
espies  an  endless  Irain  of  sorrows  coming  after 
it.  Such  a  wretch  beholds  death  riding  towards 
him  on  a  pule  horee,  and  hell  following  at  his 
heels,  without  all  relief  or  remedy,  without  a 
Saviour,  and  without  hope. 

Dr.  I.  Watts  ; 

Death  a  Bltulng  to  tht  Saints. 

A  soul  inspired  with  the  warmest  a'^pirations 
after  celestial  beatitudes  keeps  its  powers  atten- 
tive. DR.  I.  Watts. 

It  is  when  considered  as  the  passage  to  an- 
other world  that  the  contemplation  of  death 
becomes  holy  and  religious;  thai  is,  calculated 
to  promote  a  slate  of  preparedness  for  our  setting 
out  on  this  great  voyage, — our  departure  from 
this  world  to  enter  the  other.  It  is  manifest 
that  those  who  are  engrossed  with  the  things 
that  peilnin  to  Ibis  life  alone,  who  are  devoted 
to  worlilly  pleasure,  10  worldly  gain,  honour,  or 
jMiwer,  are  certainly  not  preparing  themselves 
for  the  p<uisage  into  anoiher ;  while  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  change  of  heart,  of  deaires, 
wishes,  tastes,  thoughts,  dispositions,  which  con- 
stitutes a  meetness  for  entrance  into  a  hapj^, 
holy,  heavenly  state,— the  hoiie  of  which  can 
indeed  •■  mate  and  master  the  fear  of  death,"— 
must  take  place  here  on  earth ;  for,  if  not,  it 
will  nut  take  place  after  death. 

Whately  : 
AtiHot.  en  Bacoii'i  £iiay.  Of  Dtath. 


DECEPTION. 

Dissimulation  was  his  mnslerpiece;  in  which 
he  so  much  excelled  that  men  were  not  ashamed 
of  being  deceived  but  twice  by  him. 

Earl  of  Ciarenixin. 

Another  account  of  the  shortness  of  our  rea- 
son, and  easiness  of  deception,  is  the  forward- 
ness of  our  understanding's  ouent  lo  slightly 
examined  conclusions.  Glanvill. 

It  many  times  falls  out  that  we  deem  ourselves 
much  deceived  in  otheis,  because  we  Hist  de- 
ceived ourselves.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

All  deception  in  the  course  of  life  is,  indeed, 
nothing  else  but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and 
falsehood  passing  from  words  to  things. 

Whosoever  deceives  a  man  makes  him  ruin 
himself;  and  by  causing  an  error  in  tbe  great 
guide  of  his  actions,  his  judgment,  he  causes  an 
error  in  his  choice,  the  mii^guldance  of  which. 
must  naturally  engage  him  to  his  destruction. 
South. 
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DECEPTION.  —DEMOCRA  CY. 


All  deception  is  a  misnpplying  of  those  signs 
which,  by  compact  or  iiisJiluiion,  were  made  ibe 
means  of  men't  signifying  or  conveying  their 
thoughts.  South. 

Let  those  consider  this  who  look  upon  il  as  a 
piece  of  art,  and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation, 
to  deceive  and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and 
well-meaning  honesty.  SOUTH. 

There  can  be  no  greater  labour  than  to  be 
always  dissembling ;  there  being  so  many  ways 
by  which  a  smothered  truth  is  apt  to  blaze  and 
break  out.  South. 

There 


whic 


e  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  na 
me  cannot  anecl,  and  put  on  upon  a 


Let  the  measure  of  your  affirmation  or  denial 
be  Ibe  undeistanding  ufjrour  contractor ;  for  he 
that  deceives  the  buyer  or  the  seller  by  speaking 
what  is  true  in  a  sense  not  understood  by  the 
other,  is  a  thief. 

Jeremy  Taylor  :  Rnle  af  Haly  Living. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time 
or  other,  and  then  he  loses  his  reputation. 

TtLlX>TSON. 

Even  (he  world,  that  despises  simplicity,  does 
not  profess  to  approve  of  du]illcily.  »r  iluuble- 
foldedness,  R.  C.  Trench. 


DEMOCRACY. 

To  govern  according  (o  the  sense  and  agree, 
ably  to  the  interests  of  the  people  is  a  great 
and  glurious  object  of  government.  This  ol>jecl 
cannol  be  obtained  but  through  the  medium  of 
popular  election ;  and  popular  election  is  a 
mighty  evil.  Il  is  such  and  so  great  an  evil 
that,  though  there  are  few  nations  whose  mon- 
archs  were  nol  originally  elective,  very  few  are 
now  elecled.  They  are  the  dislenipers  of  elec- 
tions thai  have  destroyed  all  free  stales.  To 
cure  the^«  dislem|>eis  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible ;  the  only  thing,  therefore,  left  to  save  the 
cnmmonwealth  is,  to  prevent  their  return  too 
quickly.  Burke: 

SpfKk  OH  the  Duration  ef  FaHiamenIs, 
May  S,  17S0. 

So  was  Rome  destroyed  by  the  disorders  of 
continual  elections,  though  those  of  Rome  were 
sober  disorders.    They  had  nothing  bul  faction, 
bribery,   bread,   and    stage-plays,   to    debauch 
them .'    we  have   the   inflammation   of   liquor 
superad<led,  a  fury  hotter  than  any  of  (hem. 
BURKB I 
Speiik  on  thi  Duratitm  ef  Pariiamtnit, 
May  8,  1780. 

No  rotation,  no  appointment  by  lot,  no  mode 
of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  of  sortition  or 
rotation, can  I*  generally  good  in  a  governmeiil 
conversant  in  extensive  objects;  because  they 
have  no  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  to  selecl 
thp  man  with  a  view  to  the  duly,  or  lo  accom- 


modate the  one  to  the  other.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  road  to  eminence  and  power, 
from  obscure  condition,  ought  not  10  be  made 
loo  easy,  nor  a  thing  too  much  of  couise.  If 
rare  merit  be  the  rarest  of  all  rare  things,  it 
ought  10  pass  through  some  sort  of  probation. 
The  temple  of  honour  ought  (o  be  sealed  on  an 
eminence.  If  it  be  opened  through  virtue,  let 
it  lie  lemembered,  too,  that  virtue  is  never  tried 
bul  by  some  difficulty  and  some  struggle. 

ReflecHem  an  Iki  Rmotution  in  Fraitct,  1 790. 

By  these  theorists  the  right  of  the  people  i> 
almiisi  always  sophisticalty  confounded  with 
their  power.  The  body  of  the  community, 
whenever  il  can  come  to  act,  can  meet  with  no 
effectual  resistance  1  but  till  power  and  right  an: 
the  same,  the  whole  body  of  them  has  no  right 
inconsistent  with  virtue,  and  the  tiist  of  all 
virtues,  prudence.  BuRKB: 

Ktfitdioni  en  tki  Revolution  iit  France,  1 790. 

Until  now,  we  have  seen  no  examples  of  con- 
siderable democracies.  The  ancients  were  better 
acquainted  with  them.  Not  being  wholly  un- 
read in  the  authors  who  had  seen  the  roosi  of 
those  constitutions,  and  who  best  understood 
ihem,  I  cannot  help  concurring  with  their  opin- 
ion, thai  an  absolute  democracy  no  more  than 
absolute  monarchy  is  to  be  reckoned  among  Ihc 
legitimate  forms  of  government.  They  ihink 
il  rather  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  than 
the  sound  constitution  of  a  republic.  If  I 
recutlecl  rightly,  Aristotle  observes  that  a  de- 
mocracy has  many  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance with  a  tyranny. 

(The  ethical  character  is  the  samei  both  tx- 
ercisc  despotism  over  Ihe  belter  class  of  cititens; 
and  decrees  are  in  the  one  what  ordinances 
and  arrets  are  in  the  other;  the  demagogue, 
too,  and  the  court  favourite,  are  not  unfrequenlly 
the  same  identical  men.  and  always  bear  a  close 
anali^y ;  and  these  have  the  principal  power, 
each  in  their  respective  forms  of  government, 
favourites  with  the  absolute  monarch,  and  dema- 
gogues with  a  people  such  as  1  have  described. 
Anst,,  Polil,,  lib,  iv,  cap.  4.) 

Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  a  democracy  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  is  capable  of  cxerci^ng 
the  most  cruel  oppressions  upon  the  minority, 
whenever  strong  divisions  prevail  in  that  kind 
of  polity,  as  Ihey  often  must, — and  that  oppres. 
sion  of  the  minority  will  extend  to  far  greater 
numbers,  and  will  be  carried  on  with  much 
greater  fury,  than  can  almost  ever  lie  apprc- 
hen<led  from  the  dominion  of  a  single  sceptre. 
In  such  a  popular  persecution,  individual  suf- 
ferers are  in  a  much  more  deplorable  condition 
than  any  other.  Under  a  ctuel  prince  they 
have  the  plaudits  of  the  peo]>le  to  animate  their 
generous  constancy  under  their  sufferings;  bul 
those  who  are  subjected  lo  wrong  under  multi- 
tudes are  deprived  of  alt  external  consolation : 
they  seem  deserted  by  mankind,  overpowered 
by  a  conspiracy  of  their  whole  species. 

Rffltctieni  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  1 790. 


DEMOCRACY.— DESPAIR.— DESPOTISM. 


But  admilting  democracy  nut  lo  have  (hat  in- 
eviiable  tendency  to  party  tyranny  which  I  sup- 
pose it  to  have,  and  admitting  it  to  possess  as 
much  good  in  it  when  unmixed  as  I  am  sure  it 
possesses  when  compounded  with  other  forms; 
does  monarchy,  on  its  pari,  contain  nothing  at 
all  to  recommenil  il  ?  1  do  not  often  quote  Bo- 
iingbroke,  nor  have  his  works  in  general  left 
any  permanent  impression  on  my  mind.  He  is 
a  presumptuous  and  a  superficial  writer.  But  he 
has  one  observation  which  in  my  opinion  is  not 
without  depth  and  solidity.  He  says  that  he 
prefeis  a  monarchy  to  other  eoverntnenis,  be- 
cause you  can  better  ingraft  any  description  of 
republic  on  a  monarchy  than  anything  of  mon. 
BTchy  upon  ibe  republican  forms.  1  think  him 
[lerfeclly  in  the  right.  The  fact  is  so  historically, 
and  it  agrees  well  with  the  speculation. 

BURKR:  Rrfitc.  en  the  Rtv.  in  Frattct. 

As  the  exorbitant  exercise  of  power  cannot, 
under  popular  sway,  be  effectually  restrained, 
the  other  great  object  of  political  arrangement, 
the  means  of  abating  an  excessive  desire  of  it, 
IS  in  luch  a  state  still  worse  provided  for.  The 
democratic  com mim wealth  is  the  foodful  nurse 
of  ambition.  Under  the  Other  forms  it  meets 
with  many  restraints.  Burke: 

A^aifrom  Ihe  New  U  the  Old  Whigs,  1791. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  on  the  institution  of 
property  the  well-being  of  society  depends,  it 
follows  surely  that  it  would  be  madness  to  give 
supreme  puwer  in  the  slate  lo  a  class  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  respect  that  instilulion. 
And  if  this  be  conceded,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow 
ihal  it  would  be  madness  lo  grant  the  prayer  of 

place  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  Ihe  majority  of  [he  males  of  oneand- 
Iwenly  told  by  the  henit,  the  institution  of  prop, 
erty  will  be  respected.  If  I  am  a'<ked  why  I 
enienain  no  such  hope,  1  answer,  Because  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  males  of  (wenly-one 
who  have  signed  this  petition  lell  me  to  enter' 
tain  no  such  hope  1  because  they  lell  me  that  if 
I  trust  them  with  power  the  tir&l  use  which  they 
make  of  it  will  be  to  plunder  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  who  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back  and 
a  good  roof  over  bis  head. 

Lord  MACAi;LAy; 
Speech  en  The  Fetfle's  Charter,  May  3, 1842. 


DESPAIR. 

A  speculative  despair  is  unpardonable,  where 
it  is  our  duty  to  act.  Bukke  ; 

Ta  the  Duke  ef  Richmond,  Stft.  26,  1775. 
There  are  situations   in  which  despair  does 
not  imply  inactivity.  Bi;rkf.  ; 

Ta  Sir  P.  Francis,  Dee.  1 1,  1789. 


like  froward  children,  who,  whet 


ihe  rest  into  the  lire  for  mailni 
angry  with  itself, 


lisfurli 


revenges 

refuses    lo    live    under    disappoini 

crosses,  and  chooses  rather  not  to  be  at  all, 

than  lo  be  without  the  thing  which  it  hath  once 

imagined  necessary  to  its  happiness. 

Char  RON. 

Despair  makes  a  despicable  ligure.  and  is 
descended  from  a  mean  original.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  fear,  laziness,  and  impatience.  It 
argues  a  defect  of  spirit  and  resolution,  and 
oftentimes  of  honesty  loo.  After  all,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  passion  is  so  troublesome,  that 
nothing  but  dint  of  evidence  and  demonstra- 
tion should  force  it  upon  us.  1  would  not  dC' 
spair  unless  I  knew  the  irrevocable  decree  v/as 
passed,  I  saw  my  misfortune  recorded  in  the 
book  of  fate,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  necessity. 
Jeremy  Collier. 

He  that  despairs,  degrades  the  Deity,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  He  is  insuthcicnt,  or  not 
just  to  His  word;  and  in  vain  hath  read  the 
Scriptures,  the  world,  and  man. 

FelltHAM. 

One  sign  of  despair  Is  the  peremptory  con- 
tempt of  the  condition  which  is  the  ground  of 
hope;  the  going  on  not  only  in  ternirii  and 
amazement  uf  conscience,  but  also  baldly,  hop- 
ingly,  and  conSdently,  in  wilful  habits  of  sin. 

Haumokd. 

Despair  is  (he  thought  of  the  unallainableness 
of  any  good,  which  works  differently  in  men's 
minds ;  .sometimes  producing  uneasiness  or  pain, 
sometimes  rest  and  indolency.  Locke. 

No  man's  credit  can  fall  so  low  bul  that,  if  he 
bear  his  shame  as  he  should  do,  and  prolii  by 
it  as  he  ought  to  do,  it  is  in  his  own  |iower  to 
redeem  his  reputation.  Therefore  let  no  man 
de-pair  that  desires  and  endeavours  to  recover 
himself  again.  Lord  Nottischah; 

Trial  of  Ih4  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

He  ihat  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his 
own  little  contracted  model.  South. 

As  the  hope  of  salvation  is  a  good  disposition 
towards  it,  so  is  despair  a  certain  consignment 
to  eternal  ruin,  jERkUV  Taylor. 

It  is  impossible  for  that  man  to  despair  who 
remembers  that  his  helper  is  omnipoleiic. 

Jebeuy  Taylor. 


DESPOTISM. 

But  in  all  despotic  governments,  though  a  par- 
ticular prince  may  favour  arts  and  letters,  there 
is  a  natural  degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may 
observe  from  Augustus's  reign,  how  the  Roman* 
lost  themselves  by  degrees  until  they  fell  to  an 
equality  with  the  most  barbarous  nations  that 
surrounded  them.  Look  upon  Greece  under  its 
free  slates,  and  you  would  think  its  inhabitants 
lived  in  different  climates  and  under  different 
heavens  from  thixe  at  present,  so  different  are 
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DESPOTISM, 


the  geniuses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish 
slavery,  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Besides  poverty  and  want,  there  ore  other 
reasons  that  debase  the  minds  of  men  who  live 
under  slavery,  thoueh  I  look  on  this  as  the  prin- 
cipal.  This  natural  tendency  of  despotic  puwer 
to  iunornnce  and  barbarily,  though  nol  insisted 
upon  by  others,  k,  I  think,  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument against  that  form  of  government,  as  it 
shows  how  repugnant  it  is  lu  the  giHxl  of  man- 
kind, and  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all  civil 
institutions.      Addison  :  Spitlater,  No.  ^%^. 

An  honest  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and 

abandoned  when   converted   into  an   absolute 

,  prince.    Give  a  man  power  of  doing  whsl  he 

pleases  with  impunity,  you  extinguish  his  fear, 

and  consequently  overturn^  in  him  one  of  the 


This 


r  many  hopeful 
heirs-apparent  to  grand  empires,  when  in  the 
possession  of  them  hive  become  such  monsten, 
of  lust  and  cruelty  as  are  a  reproach  to  human 
nature  1  Aduison:  Sfictalor,  No.  3S7. 

Tlie  simplest  form  of  government  iidespolism, 
where  all  the  inferior  orbs  of  power  are  moved 
merely  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme,  and  all  that 
■re  subjected  to  them  directed  in  the  same 
manner,  merely  by  the  occasional  will  of  the 
magistrate.  This  form,  >s  it  is  the  most  simple, 
so  ii  is  inhnilely  the  most  general.  Scarcely  any 
part  of  the  world  is  exempted  from  iu  power. 
And  in  ih.ise  few  places  where  men  enjoy  what 
they  call  liberty,  it  is  continually  in  a  tottering 
situation,  and  makes  greater  and  greater  stridei 
to  that  gulf  of  despotism  which  at  last  swallows 
up  every  species  of  government.  BvRKK: 
VindU.  af  Nat.  Secuty,  1756. 

Many  of  the  greatest  tyrants  on  the  records 
of  hiMory  have  begun  their  reigns  in  the  fairest 
tnanner.  Hut  the  truth  is,  this  unnatural  power 
corrupts  both  the  heart  and  the  understanding. 
And  to  prevent  the  least  hope  of  amendment,  a 
king  \*  ever  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  infamous 
flatterers,  who  find  their  account  in  keeping  him 
from  the  least  light  of  reason,  till  all  ideas  of 
rectitude  and  justice  are  utterly  era<ied  from  his 
mind.  Burke  : 

Vindic.  of  Kal.  Haciity. 

In  this  kind  of  government  human  nature  is 
not  only  abused  and  insulted,  but  it  is  actually 
degraded  and  sunk  into  a  species  of  brutality. 
Hie  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Locke  say, 
with  great  Justice,  that  a  government  of  this 
kind  was  worse  than  anarchy:  indeed,  it  is  so 
abhorred  and  detested  by  all  who  live  under 
forms  that  have  a  milder  appearance,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  rational  man  in  Europe  that  would 
nut  prefer  death  lu  Asiatic  despotism. 

UUKKB:    VindU.  ef  Nat.  Socuty. 

This  distemper  of  remedy,  grown  habitual, 
relaxes  and  weara  out,  by  a  vulgar  and  prosti- 
tuted use,  the  spring  of  that  spirit  which  is  to  be 
exerted  on  great  occasions.     It  was  in  the  most 


patient  period  of  Roman  servitude  that  themes 
of  tyrannicide  made  the  iirdinary  exercise  of 
boys  at  school, — turn  ferimit  tavat  tlasiis  hm- 
meroia  lyrannos.  BuKKEi 

Stfltc.  OH  Iht  Rco.  in  Frame,  1 790. 

That  writer  is  too  well  read  in  men  nM  to 
know  how  often  the  desire  and  design  of  a 
tyrannic  domination  lurks  in  the  claim  of  an 
extravagant  liberty.  Perhaps  in  the  beginning 
it  always  displays  itself  in  that  manner.  No 
man  has  evei  affected  power  which  he  did  not 
hope  from  the  favour  of  the  existing  government 
in  any  other  mode.  BuRKB: 

Appeal  from  Ikt  Old  It  the  New  iVhigt,  1791. 

Despotism  can  no  more  exist  in  a  nation  until 
the  liberty  of  the  press  be  destroyed  than  the 
night  cu\  happen  before  the  sun  is  set. 

CoLTON :  LatBH. 

Despotism  is  the  only  form  of  government 
which  may  with  safely  to  itself  neglect  the  edu- 
cation of  its  infant  poor. 

BtsHOF  HoRsi-av. 

The  ordinary  sophism  by  which  mi<Tule  is 
defended  is,  when  truly  stated,  this  ; — The  peo- 
ple must  continue  in  slavery  because  slavery  has 
generated  in  them  all  the  vices  of  slaves.  Be- 
cause they  are  ignorant,  they  must  remain  under 
a  power  which  has  made  and  which  keeps  them 
ij^noranL  Because  tliey  have  been  made  fero- 
cious by  misgovetnmeni,  they  must  be  mit' 
governed  forever.  If  the  system  under  which 
ihey  live  were  so  mild  and  liberal  thai  under  its 
operation  they  had  became  humane  and  en- 
lightened, it  would  be  safe  to  venture  on  a 
change.  But  as  this  system  has  destroyed  mo- 
rality, and  prevented  the  development  of  the 
intellect,— OS  it  has  turned  men,  who  might 
under  difterenl  training  have  formed  a  viKuous 
and  happy  community,  into  Savage  and  stupid 
wihl  beanls, — therefore  it  ought  to  last  forever. 
Lord  Macauiay  :  Mirabeau,  July,  1S31. 

— bilrarv  oower  is  I 
from 


Arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established  on 
e  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to  licentiousness. 

WASHINtn^lN. 


There  is  something  among  men  more  capable 
of  shaking  despotic  power  than  lightning,  whirl- 
wind, or  earthquake;  that  ii,  the  threatened  in- 
dignation of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Daniel  Wkbstbr. 

Whenever  men  have  become  heartily  wearied 
of  licentious  anarchy,  their  eagemesG  has  been 
proponionably  great  to  embrace  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rigorous  despotism.       Wkately. 
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DEVOTION. 

There  is  anMher  kind  of  virtue  that  majr  find 
cmpluynu^nt  for  those  retired  hours  in  which  we 
■re  altogether  left  to  ourselves  and  detlhule  of 
comiuiny  and  converealion;  I  meRn  that  inter- 
course and  communicalion  which  every  reason- 
able cieaiure  ought  to  maintain  with  the  great 
Author  of  his  being.  The  man  who  lives  under 
■a  habitual  Mnse  of  the  divine  piesence  keeps 
up  a  perpetuil  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and 
enjoys  evety  moment  the  latisfaction  of  thinking 
liimself  in  company  with  his  dearest  and  best 
of  friends.  The  time  never  lies  heavy  upon 
hira :  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  alone.  His 
Ihoughls  and  passions  are  Ihe  mott  busied  at 
such  hours  when  those  of  other  men  are  the 
moat  inactive.  He  no  sooner  steps  out  of  the 
world  but  bis  hean  burns  with  devotion,  swells 
wilh  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  consciousness 
of  (hal  presence  which  everywhere  surrounds 
him;  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears, 
ics  sorrows,  its  apprehensions,  to  the  great  Sup- 

Addison  :  Spietater,  No.  93. 

It  has  been  observetl  by  some  writers,  that 
man  is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal 
world  by  devotion  than   by  reason,  as  severnl 

thing  like  a  faint  glimmering  of  reason,  though 
they  betray  in  no  single  circumstance  of  their 
behaviour  anything  that  bears  the  least  affinity 
to  devotion.  It  is  certain,  the  propensity  of 
the  mind  to  religious  worship,  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  the  soul  to  fly  to  some  superior  being 
for  succour  in  dangers  and  distresses,  the  grati- 
tude 10  an  invbilile  superintendent  which  ari>es 
in  us  upon  receiving  any  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected good  fortune,  ihe  acts  of  love  and 
admiration  with  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
so  wonderfully  transported  in  meditating:  upon 
the  divine  perfections,  and  the  universal  con- 
currence of  all  the  nations  under  heaven  in  the 
great  article  of  adoration,  plainly  show  that 
devotion  or  religious  svorship  must  be  the  effect 
of  tradition  from  some  first  founder  of  mankind, 
or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  natural  light  of 
reason,  or  that  it  proceed*  from  an  instinct  im- 
planted in  the  soul  itself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
look  u]>on  all  these  to  be  the  concur  rent  causes ; 
but  whichever  of  them  shall  be  assigned  as  the 
principle  of  divine  worship,  it  manifestly  points 
to  a  Supreme  Being  as  Ihe  first  author  of  it. 
AoDlsort ;  Sftclaier,  No,  aoi. 

The  devout  man  does  not  onl;  believe,  but 

feels,  there  is  a  Deity.   He  has  actual  sensations 

Bnperience  concurs  wilh  hi 


he  st- 


all his 


with  bim,  and  even  in  this  life  almost  loses  hii 
faith  in  conviction. 

Addison  1  Sptctaior,  No.  465. 

A  man  must  be  of  a  very  cold  or  d^eneralt 
temper  whose  heart  doth  not  burn  within  him 
IB  the  midst  of  praise  and  adoration. 

Addison  :  Frtthtldrr. 


LS  with 


religious  gratitude,  and  swells  their  hear 
inward  transports  of  Joy  and  exultation. 

Addison. 

A  discreet  use  of  becoming  ceremonies  .  .  . 
inspirits  the  sluggish  and  inflames  even  the 
devout  worshipper.  Atterbury. 

Our  hearts  will  be  so  resty  or  listless  that 
hardly  we  shall  be  induced  lo  perform  it  [devo- 
tion] when  it  is  most  necessary  or  useful  for  us. 
Barrow. 

An  eminent  degree  and  vigour  of  the  religious 
affections,  then,  ought  not  lo  be  denominated 
fanaticism,  unless  they  arise  from  wrong  vicw^ 
of  religion,  or  are  so  much  indulged  as  to  dis- 
qualify for  the  duties  of  society.  Within  these 
limits,  Ihe  more  elevated  devotional  sentiments 
ate,  the  more  perfect  is  the  character,  and  the 
more  suited  to  the  destination  of  a  being  who 
has,  indeed,  an  important  part  to  act  here,  but 
who  stands  on  the  confines  of  eternity. 
Robert  Hall: 
Fragmtnt,  On  Iht  Jiighl  o/  Werthif. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  offended  if  I  ailvance,  in 
opposition  lo  many  Hulhorilies,  that  poetical 
devotion  cannot  often  please.  The  doctrines 
of  religion  may  indeed  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem;  and  he  who  has  ihe  happy  power  of 
arguing  in  verse  will  not  lose  it  because  his  sub- 
ject is  sacred.  A  poet  may  descrilie  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  nature,  the  flowers  of  the 
spring  and  the  harvests  of  autumn,  the  vicisM- 
tudes  of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
sky.  and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  suljject 
of  the  di:>pulalion  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives 
lo  piety;  that  of  ihe  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercoui-se  be- 
tween God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man.  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator  and  plead  the  meriis  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such 
invention  as,  by  producing  something  unex- 
|iected,  surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of 
devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally 
known  ;  but,  few  as  thejr  are.  they  can  lie  made 
no  more;  they  con  receive  no  grace  from 
novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from 
novelty  of  expression. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  ;  Li/i  ef  Waller. 

There  is  something  so  natively  great  and  good 
in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  thai  an  awkward 
man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel,  as  a 
hypocrite  to  be  pious.  The  constraint  in  words 
and  actions  are  equally  visible  in  both  cases; 
and  anything  set  up  in  their  room  does  but 
remove  the  endeavours  farther  off  from  their 
pretensions.  But,  however  the  sense  of  Inie 
pieiy  is  abatetl,  there  is  no  other  motive  of 
action  that  can  carry  us  through  all  ihe  viciasi. 
tudes  of  life  with  alacrity  and  resolution. 

Sir  R.  Str£LE:  Tatler,  No.  an. 
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DISCIPLINE— DISCONTENT. 


t  make  frequent  colloquies  or 
ihoit  discoursings  belween  God  and  ihy  own 
ioul,  Jereuy  Taylor. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  rule  of  iroilaiing  God  can  never  be  suc- 
cessfully proposed  bul  upon  Christian  principles, 
such  as  tliat  this  world  ii  a  place  not  of  resl, 
bul  of  discipline.  ATTeKBURV. 

It  U  not  advisable  to  reward  where  men  have 
the  tenderness  not  to  punish. 

L' Estrange. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from 
the  beginning,  Ihey  will  in  [hat  age  be  tractable  -, 
and  if  as  they  grovi  up  the  rigour  be,  as  Ihey 
deserve  it,  gently  relaxed,  former  restraints  will 
increase  their  love.  Locks. 

The  backwardness  parents  show  in  indulging 
their  faults  will  make  them  set  >  greater  value 
on  their  ciedit  themselves,  and  teach  them  to 
.  be  the  more  careful  lo  preserve  the  good  opinion 
of  others.  Lck:ke. 

The  rebukes  which  their  faults  will  mike 
hardly  to  be  avoided  should  not  only  be  in 
sober,  grave,  and  impassionate  words,  but  also 
alone  and  in  private.  Locke. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought 
to  be  grave,  kind,  and  solwr,  representing  (he 
ill  or  uubecumingneiil  of  the  fault. 

If  pu^i!^hme^t  reaches  not  the  mind  and 
makes  the  will  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender. 


DISCONTENT. 

The  happiest  of  mankind,  overlooking  those 
solid  blessings  which  Ihey  already  have,  set 
their  hearts  upon  somewhat  which  the]'  want; 
some  untried  pleasure,  which  if  Ihey  could  but 
taste,  Ihey  ihould  then  be  completely  blest. 

Attehbuky. 

The  great  error  of  our  nature  is,  not  to  know 
where  to  slop,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  rea- 
sonable acquirement ;  not  to  compound  with 
our  condition ;  but  to  lose  all  we  have  gained 
by  an  insatiable  pursuit  after  more. 

Vindicatum  af  Nai.  Setuly,  1756. 
Men  complain  of  not  finding  a  place  of  re- 
pose. They  are  in  the  wrong;  they  have  it  for 
seeking.  What  ihey  should  indeed  complain 
of  is,  that  the  heart  is  an  enemy  to  that  very 
repose  they  seek.  To  themselves  atone  should 
they  impute  their  discontent.  They  seek  within 
the  short  span  of  life  to  satisfy  a  thousand  de- 
sires, each  of  which  atone  is  insatiable.  One 
month  passes,  and  another  comes  on;  the  year 


ends  and  then  begins;  bul  man  is  still  unchanged 
in  folly,  sliU  blindly  conlinuing  in  prejudice, 
GOLUSUITH ; 

Cititen  of  tht  World,  Letter  XCVI. 

Man  doth  not  seem  to  rest  satisfied  either 
wiih  fruition  of  that  wherewith  his  life  is  pre- 
served, or  with  performance  of  such  actions  ai 
advance  him  most  deservedly  in  estimation. 

It   has  been    remarked,  perhaps,  by  every 

writer  who  has  left  behind  him  observations 
upon  life,  that  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  pres' 
ent  state,  which  proves  equally  unsatisfactory, 
says  Horace,  whether  fallen  upon  by  chance,  01 
chosen  with  deliberation ;  we  are  always  dis- 
gusted with  some  circumstance  or  otlier  of  our 
Kituation,  and  imagine  the  condition  of  others 
more  abundant  in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to 
calamities.  This  universal  discontent  has  been 
generally  mentioned  with  great  severity  of  cen- 
sure, as  unreasonable  in  itself,  since  of  two, 
equally  envious  of  each  other,  both  cannot  have 
the  larger  share  of  happiness,  and  as  lending  to 
darken  life  with  unnecessary  gloom,  by  with- 
drawing our  minds  from  the  contemplation  and 
enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  our  state 
aflbrds  us,  and  fixing  our  aliention  upon  foreign 
objects,  which  we  only  behold  lo  depress  our- 
selves, and  increase  our  misery  by  injurious 
comparisons. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  63. 

He  that  changes  hu  condition  out  of  iiopa- 
tience  and  dissatisfaclion,  when  he  has  tried  a 
new  one  wishes  for  his  old  again. 

L' Estrange, 

Levity  pushes  on  from  one  vain  desire  to  an- 
other in  a  regular  vicissitude  and  succession  of 
cravings  and  satiety.  L'EstraNCE. 

We  are  seldom  at  ease,  and  free  enough  from 
ihe  solicitation  of  our  natural  or  adopted  de- 
sires ;  but  a  constant  succession  of  uneasinesses 
{out  of  that  stock  which  natural  wants  01 
acquired  habits  have  heaped  up)  take  the  will 
in  their  turns.  Locke. 

There  are  several  persons  who  have  many 
pleasures  and  entertainmenu  in  their  possession 
which  they  do  not  enjoy.  It  ji  therefore  a  kind 
and  good  office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own 
happiness,  and  turn  their  attention  to  such  in- 
stances of  their  good  fortune  as  they  are  apt  to 
overlook.  Persons  in  ihe  married  state  often 
want  such  1  monitor;  and  pine  away  their  days, 
by  looking  on  the  lame  condition  in  anguish 
and  murmur,  which  carries  with  it  in  the  opin- 
ion of  others  a  complication  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  a  retreat  from  its  inquietudes. 

StKR.  Steels:   TsZ/rr,  No.  95. 

When  we  desire  anything,  our  minds  mn 
wholly  on  the  good  circumstances  of  it;  when 
'lis  obtuned,  our  minds  run  wholly  on  Ihe  bad 
ones.  Swift. 


DISCRETION.— DOGMA  TISM.  —DRAMA. 
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To  reprove  disconleni,  ihe  ancients  feigned 
that  in  bell  stood  a  man  iwisling  a  rope  of  hajr ; 
anil  siill  he  iwisied  on,  suHering  an  am  to  eat 
up  all  that  was  finibhed. 

Jerehv  Tavlor. 


DISCRETION. 

If  we  look  into  communities  and  divisions  of 
men,  we  ubaerve  that  Ihe  discreel  man,  not  the 
wilty,  no[  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  guides  Ibe 
conversation,  and  gives 


Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a 
^iile  to  win  all  the  duties  of  life. 

Addison. 

I  do  not  contend  against  Ihe  Advantages  of 
dUlrust.  In  the  world  we  live  in  it  is  but  loo 
necessary.  Some  of  old  called  it  the  very 
sinews  of  discrelion.  But  what  signify  cummun- 
places  that  always  run  parallel  and  equal  P  Dis- 
Lrust  is  good,  or  it  is  had,  according  to  our 
position  and  our  purpose.  Distrust  is  a  defen* 
sivc  principle.  They  who  have  much  to  lose 
have  mach  to  fear.  BtlkKE: 

Oh  tkt  Policy  of  the  Allitt. 


There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards  rising  in 
the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  Ihe 
reach  of  fortune,  than  discretion,  a  species  uf 
lower  prudence.  Swift. 


DOGMATISM. 
I  could  never  divide  myself  from  an;  man 
upon  the  difference  of  an  opinion.  Or  be  angry 
wiih  his  judgment  for  not  agreeing  with  me  in 
thai  from  which  within  a  few  days  I  should  dis- 
sent myself.  .  .  .  Where  we  desire  to  be  in- 
funned,  'lis  good  to  contest  with  men  above 
ounelves;  but  to  conlinn  and  establish  our  opin- 
ions 'tis  best  to  argue  with  judgments  below 
OOr  own,  (hat  the  frequent  spoils  and  victories 
over  their  reasons  may  settle  in  ourselves  an 
esteem  and  confinned  opinion  of  our  own. 
Sm  T.  Browne:  Religio  Medici,  VI. 

He  who  is  certain,  or  presumes  to  say  he 
knows,  is,  whether  he  be  mistaken  or  in  the 
eight,  a  dogmatist.  Fleming. 

The  dogmatist's  opnioned  assurance  is  para- 
moitnl  lo  argument.  GLAtlviLL. 

The  very  dogmaliier  ibat  leachelh  for  doc- 
trines or  commandments  of  God  his  own  dic- 
tates. Hammond. 

The  fault  lielh  altogether  in  Ihe  dogmatics, 
that  is  lo  Hay,those  that  are  imperfectly  Teamed, 
and  with  passion  press  to  have  their  opinion 
pass  everywhere  for  truth.  T.  Hobbes. 


They  utter  all  Ihey  Ihink  with  a  violence 
and  indisposition,  unexamined,  without  relaiioo 
lo  person,  place,  or  fitness.  Bek  Jonsok. 

Men  would  often  see  what  a  small  pittance 
of  reason  is  mixed  with  those  hufhng  opinions 
Ihey  are  swelled  with,  wilh  which  Ihey  are  so 
armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  ihey  so 
confidently  lay  about  them.  LoCKE. 

A  man  brings  bis  mind  to  be  positive  and 
lierce  for  positions  whose  evidence  he  has  never 
examined.  Locke. 

It  is  a  wrong  use  of  my  underslanding  to 
make  it  the  rule  and  measure  of  another  man's ; 
a  use  which  it  is  neither  lit  for,  nor  capable  of. 

The  assuming  an  authority  lo  dictate  to  others, 
and  a  forwardness  10  prescribe  lo  their  opinions, 
is  a  conslant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our 
judgments.  Locke. 

The  dogmatist  is  sure  of  everylhing,  and  the 
sceptic  believes  nothing.  Da.  I.  Watts. 

A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  cen- 
sorious of  his  neighbours.  Every  one  of  his 
opinions  appears  to  him  written,  as  it  were,  with 
sunbeams,  and  be  grows  angry  that  his  neigh- 
bours do  no!  see  ii  in  the  same  light.  He  is 
templed  lo  disdain  his  correspondents  as  men  of 
low  and  dark  understandings,  because  they  do 
not  believe  what  he  does.         Dr.  1.  Watts. 

A  di^matic  In  religion  is  not  a  great  way  off 
from  a  bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing 
up  lo  be  a  bloody  persecutor. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


DRAMA. 

The  first  original  of  ihe  drama  was  a  religious 
worship,  consiniiiig  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was 
nothing  else  bul  a  hymn  loadeiiy.  As  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and 
religion,  this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into 
tragedies;  in  which,  however,  the  chorus  so  Far 
remembered  ils  first  office  as  lo  brand  every- 
thing thai  was  vicious,  and  recommend  every- 
thing ihil  was  laudable, to  intercede  with  Heaven 
for  the  innocent,  and  to  implore  ils  vengeance 

Homer  and  Hesiod  inlimale  to  us  how  this 
art  should  be  applied  when  they  represent  ihe 
Muses  as  surrounding  Jupiler  and  warbling 
their  hymns  about  his  throne. 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  405. 

Were  our  English  singe  but  half  so  virtuous 
as  Ihal  of  Ihe  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should 
quickly  see  the  influence  of  il  in  the  behaviour 
of  all  the  politer  part  of  mankind.  Il  would 
not  be  fashtonable  lo  ridicule  religibn,  or  its 
professors ;  the  man  of  pleasure  would  not  be 
the  complete  genlteman ;  vanity  would  be  out 
of  counlenance  ;  and  every  quality  which  is  or- 
namental lo  human  natur«  would  meet  with  thai 
esteem  which  is  due  to  ii.     If  the  English  stage 
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were  under  Ihe  iomc  regulation*  the  Athenian 
was  rormerly,  it  would  liave  the  rame  effect  Ibal 
had,  in  recommenijing  Ibe  religion,  thegovem- 
menl,  and  public  worship  of  its  country. 

Addison:  Sptctator,  No.  446. 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source 
of  Ihe  niost  noble  and  useful  enlertainmenl,  were 
it  under  proper  reguiuions.  Addison. 

The  work  ma;  be  well  performed,  but  will 
never  take  if  it  is  not  set  off  with  proper  scenes. 
Addison. 

The  poetry  of  operas  is  penerally  as  exqai- 
siiely  ill  ns  the  music  is  good.  Addison. 

Murders  and  executions  are  always  transacted 
liehind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre. 

Addison. 

Dramatical  or  representative  poesy  is,  as  it 
were,  a  visible  hisioiy;  for  it  sets  out  the  image 
of  things  as  if  they  were  present,  and  hislary  as 
if  they  were  past.  Lord  Bacon. 

Inductions  are  out  of  dale,  and  a  prologue  in 
verse  is  as  stale  ss  a  black  velvet  cloak. 

BSAUMONT  and  FLETCHEK, 

Alt  the  plays  of  j^schylus  and  the  Henry  VI. 
of  Shakespeare  are  examples  of  a  trilogy. 

Brande. 
It  is  natural  with  men,  when  Ihey  relate  any 
action  with  any  degree  of  warmth,  to  represent 
the  parties  to  It  talking  as  ihe  occasion  requires ; 
and  this  produces  that  mixed  species  of  poetry, 
composed  of  narrative  and  dialogue,  which  is 
very  universal  in  all  languages,  and  of  which 
Homer  is  Ihe  noblest  example  In  any.  This 
mixed  kind  of  poetry  seems  also  lo  be  most  per- 
fect, as  it  takes  in  a  variety  of  situations,  circum- 
stances, reflections,  and  descriptions,  which  mu.sl 
be  rejected  on  a  more  limlled  plan. 

Hinttfor  an  Essay  an  Iht  Drama. 

We  are  not  lo  forget  that  a  play  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  very  short  composition  ;  thai,  if  one  pas- 
sion or  disposition  is  lo  be  wrought  up  with  tol- 
erable success,  I  l)elieve  it  is  as  much  as  can  in 
any  reason  be  expected.  If  there  be  scenes  of 
distress  and  scenes  of  humour,  they  must  either 
be  in  a  double  or  single  plot.  If  there  be  a 
douhle  plot,  Ihere  are  in  fact  two.  If  ihey  be 
in  checkered  scenes  of  serious  and  comic,  you 
are  obliged  continually  lo  break  both  the  thread 
of  the  story  and  the  continuity  of  ihe  passion; 
if  in  ihe  same  scene,  as  Mre.  V.  seems  10  recom- 
mend, it  is  neeilless  ■□  observe  how  absurd  Ihe 
mixture  must  he,  and  how  little  adapted  to  an- 
swer ihe  genuine  end  of  any  passion.  It  is  odd 
lo  observe  the  progress  of  bad  taste :  for  this 
mixed  passion  being  universally  proscribed  in 
Ihe  regions  of  Iragt^y,  it  has  taken  refuge  and 
shetler  in  comedy,  where  it  seems  firmly  estab- 
lished, though  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
we  may  not  laugh  in  the  one  as  well  as  weep  in 
the  other.  The  tnie  reason  of  this  mixture  is 
to  he  sought  for  in  the  manners  which  are  prev- 


alenl  omongM  ■  people.  It  has  become  very 
fashionable  10  affect  delicacy,  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  fine  feeling,  and  to  shun  all  imputa- 
lion  of  rusticity-  Much  mirth  is  very  foreign  lo 
tills  character;  Ihey  have  introduced,  therefore, 
a  sort  of  neulral  writing,  BuKKE : 

Mints /or  a»  Bisay  oh  Ike  Drama. 

1  could  wish  there  were  a  treaty  made  between 
the  French  and  ihe  English  theatres,  in  which 
both  parties  should  make  considerable  conces- 
sions. The  English  ought  lo  give  up  iheir  no- 
torious violations  of  all  Ibe  unities;  and  all  their 
massacres,  racks,  dead  bodies,  and  mangled  car' 
casses,  which  ihey  so  frequently  exhibit  upon 
their  stage.  The  French  should  engage  t>> 
have  more  action  and  less  declamation ;  and 
not  to  cram  and  crowd  Ibings  together,  lo 
almost  a  degree  of  impossibility,  from  a  too 
scrupulous  adherence  lo  the  unities.  The  Eng' 
lish  should  resimin  ihe  licentiousness  of  Iheir 
poets,  and  ihe  French  enlarge  the  liberty  of 
theirs:  their  poets  are  the  greatest  slaves  in 
their  country,  and  Ihat  is  a  bold  word ;  ours  are 
the  most  tumultuous  sul^ects  in  England,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Under  such  regn- 
laiions  one  might  hope  to  see  a  play  in  which 
one  should  nol  be  lulled  lo  sleep  by  the  length 
of  a  monoconical  declamation,  nor  frightened 
and  shocked  by  the  barbarity  of  the  action- 
Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Letltrs  to  his  Sen.  yan.  23,  1751. 

On  Ihe  Greek  stage,  a  drama,  or  acted  story, 
consisted  in  reality  of  three  dramas,  called  to- 
gether a  trilogy,  and  performed  consecutively  in 
Ihe  course  of  one  day.  Coleridge. 

Congreveand  theaiilhorof  The  Rel.ipse  be- 
ing ihe  principals  in  the  dispute,  I  saiisfy  them ; 
as  for  Ihe  volunteers,  they  will  find  themselves 
affected  with  the  misfortune  of  Iheir  friends. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Being  bolh  draraalic  author  and  dramatic  per- 
former, he  found  himself  heir  to  a  twofold  op- 
probrium, and  at  an  era  of  English  Society  when 
the  weight  of  that  opprobrium  was  heaviest- 
De  Quincev. 

I  touch  here  but  transiently  ...  on  some 
of  Ibose  many  rules  of  imitating  nature  which 
Aristotle  drew  from  Homer,  which  he  fitted  to 
Ihe  drama;  furnishing  himself  also  wiib  obser- 
vations from  the  theatre  when  it  flourished  under 
.Eschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles. 

DRV  DEN, 

The  unity  of  piece  we  neither  find  in  Ari»- 
lotle,  Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of  it, 
till  in  our  age  the  French  poets  first  madt  ii  a 
precept  of  the  stage.  Drvden, 

Aristotle  has  left  undecided  Ihe  duration  of 
the  action,  Drvden. 

In  the  unity  of  place  they  are  full  as  scrupu- 
lous, which  many  of  their  critics  liotit  to  thMt 
very  spot  of  ground  where  the  play  is  supposed 
III  begin.  Dryden. 


When  in  the  knot  of  Ihe  play  no  other  way 
is  left  for  (he  discovery,  ihen  lei  s  god  descend, 
and  c1«r  the  business  to  the  audience. 

No  incidenl  in  Ihe  piece  or  play  but  must 
carry  on  the  main  design :  all  things  else  are 
like  six  iingeis  to  the  hand,  when  nature  can  do 
her  nork  wiih  five.  Drydek. 

One  of  these  advantages,  which  Comcille  has 
laid  down,  is  Ihe  making  choice  of  some  signal 
and  long-expected  day,  whereon  the  action  or 
the  play  is  to  depend.  DRVDtN. 

The  calastsiis.  called  by  the  Romans  status, 
the  height  and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may 
call  properly  the  counter  turn,  which  destroys 
that  eipectation,  embroils  the  action  in  new  dif- 
ficuliies,  and  leaves  you  far  distant  from  that  hope 
in  which  it  found  you.  Dryden. 

When  these  petty  intrigues  of  «  play  are  so 
ill  ordered  that  they  have  no  coherence  with  the 
other,  I  must  grant  that  Lysidiua  has  reason  to 
tax  that  want  of  due  connection!  fof  co-ordina- 
tion in  a  play  is  as  dangeroiu  and  unnatural  as 
in  a  state.  Dryden, 


fnsedly  judged  in  the  vehemence  of  action. 
Drvdkn. 

He  gives  you  en  account  of  himself,  and  of 
bis  returning  from  the  country,  in  monologue  ; 
to  which  unnatural  way  of  narration  Terence  is 
sabjecl  in  all  his  plays.  Dkyden. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human 

The  French  have  brought  on  themselves  that 
dearth  of  plot,  and  narrowness  of  imagination, 
which  may  be  observed  in  all  their  plays. 

Dryden. 

I  mnintaio,  against  the  enemies  of  the  stage, 
that  patterns  of  piety,  decently  represented,  may 
second  the  precepts.  Drvdek. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  ei- 
tiemity  of  bad  poetry;  or  rather  the  judgment 
that  is  fallen  upon  dramatic  poetry. 

An  heroic  play  ought  to  be  an  imitation  of  an 
heroic  poem,  and  consequently  love  and  valour 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  it:  both  these  Sir 
William  Davenant  began  to  shadow  ;  but  it  was 
so  as  discoverers  draw  their  maps  with  bead- 
lands  and  promontories.  Dryden. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Sejanni  and  Catiline,  has 
given  US  this  olio  of  a  play,  lhi«  unnalaral  mix- 
ture of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Drvdek. 

I  must  bear  this  testimony  10  Otway's  mem- 
ory, that  the  passions  ore  truly  touched  in  his 
Venice  Preserved.  Dryden. 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  for  example,  is  crit- 
ically considered  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  dra- 
matic poetry  1    and    the   tragedy  of   Hamlet  is 
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also,  according  to  the  testimony  of  every  sort  of 
manager,  ihe  play,  of  all  olhen,  which  can  in- 
variably tie  depended  on  to  lill  a  theatre  with 
the  greatest  cerlahity,  act  it  when  and  how  you 
will.  Housikold  Werdi. 


Some  of  these  masques  w 


e  moral  dri 
re  imperson 
BiSHUP  Hui 


There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  composi- 
tion so  essentially  dissimilar  as  the  drama  and 
the  ode.  The  business  of  the  dramatist  is  t» 
keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing 
appear  but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he  a[- 
tmcts  notice  to  his  personal  feelings,  the  illusion 
is  broken.  The  efled  is  as  unpleasant  as  that 
which  is  produced  on  the  stage  by  the  voice  of 
a  prompter  or  the  entrance  of  a  scene- shifter. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  tragedies  of  Kyron  were 
his  least  successful  performances.  They  resem- 
ble those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by  the 
friend  of  childitn,  Mr.  Newbery.  in  which  a 
single  movable  head  goes  round  twenty  differcni 
bodies,  so  that  the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us 
successively  from  the  uniform  of  a  hussar,  the 
fuT^  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  In 
all  the  characters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters 
and  lovers,  the  frown  and  sneer  of  Harold  were 
discernible  in  an  instant.  But  this  species  of 
egoiism,  though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  ihe  inspi- 
ration of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric 
poet  to  abandon  himself,  without  reserve,  to  his 

Lord  Macaui.ay:  Milton,  Aug,  1S25. 

The  Greek  drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the 
Samson  was  written,  sprang  from  the  Ode.  The 
dialogue  was  ingrafted  on  the  chorus,  and  natu- 
rally porlQok  of  its  character.  The  genius  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  co-oper- 
ated wiih  the  circumstances  under  which  tragedy 
made  its  tirst  appearance,  i^schylus  was,  head 
and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.  In  his  time,  the  Greeks 
had  far  more  intercourse  with  the  East  than  in 
the  days  of  Homer;  and  they  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired that  Immense  superiority  in  war,  in  sci- 
ence, and  in  the  arts,  which,  in  the  following 
generation,  led  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics  with 
contempt  From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it 
should  seem  that  they  still  looked  up.  with  the 
veneration  of  disciples,  to  E^ypl  and  Assyria. 
At  this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural  that 
the  literalureofGreece  should  be  tinctured  with 
the  Oriental  style.  And  that  style  we  think  is 
discernible  in  the  works  of  Pindar  and  j^schylus. 
The  latter  often  reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew 
writers.  The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduc; 
and  diction,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  some  of  his  dramas.  Considered  as  plays, 
his  works  are  absurd ;  considered  as  choruses, 
they  are  above  all  praise.  If,  for  instance,  wc 
examine  the  address  of  ClytKmnestra  to  Aga- 
memnon on  his  return,  or  the  description  of  the 
seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  Ihe  principles  of  dra- 
matic writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  them 
ai  monstrous.  But  if  we  forget  the  characters, 
and  think  only  of  the  poetry,  we  shall  admit 
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ihal  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy  and 
magni licence.  Sophocles  made  Ihe  Greek  drama 
as  dramatic  as  was  consistent  with  its  original 
roml.  Hia  portraits  of  men  have  a  Surt  of  simi- 
larity ;  but  it  is  the  similarity  not  of  B  painting, 
iiut  of  a  bai-retief.  It  suggests  a  resemblance, 
but  it  does  not  produce  an  illusion.  Euripides 
3llenipte<l  to  carry  the  reform  further.  But  it 
was  a  task  far  lieyond  his  powen,  perhlp  be- 
yond any  powers.  Instead  of  correcting  what 
was  bad,  he  destroyed  what  was  excellent.  He 
Kulistiluted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  sermons  for 
gijoil  odes.  Lord  Macaulay;  Milton. 

Perhaps  the  goils  and  demons  of  j&chytus 
may  l>est  bear  a  comparison  with  the  angels  and 
devils  of  Milton.  The  style  of  the  Athenian 
had,  as  we  have  remarked,  something  of  the  Ori- 
ental character;  and  the  same  peculiarity  may 
be  traced  in  his  mythology,  ll  has  nothing  of  the 
amenity  and  elegance  which  we  generally  lind 
in  the  superstitions  of  Greece,  All  is  rugged, 
barbaric,  and  colossal.  The  legends  of  j&^hy- 
lus  seem  to  harmonize  less  with  Ihe  fragrant 
groves  an<l  graceful  porticoes  in  which  his  coun- 
trymen paid  their  vows  to  Ihe  God  of  Light  and 
Goddess  of  Desire,  than  with  those  huge  and 

golesquc  labyrinths  of  eternal  granite  in  which 
gyp!  enshrined  her  m^iic  Osiris,  or  in  which 
Hindoslan  still  bows  down  lo  her  seven-headed 
idols.  His  favourite  gods  are  those  of  Ihe  elder 
generation,  the  sons  of  heaven  and  earlh,  com- 
|iared  with  whom  Jupiter  himself  was  a  stripling 
and  nn  upstnrt,  the  gigantic  Titans  and  the  in- 
exorable Furies.  Foremost  among  his  creations 
of  this  class  stands  Prometheus,  half  fiend,  half 
redeemer,  Ihe  friend  of  man,  the  sullen  and  im- 
placable enemy  of  heaven.  Prometheus  bears 
undoubtedly  a  considerable  resemblance  lo  the 
Satan  of  Milton.  In  both  we  find  the  same  im- 
patience of  control,  the  same  ferocity,  the  same 
gnconquerable  pride.  In  both  characters  also 
are  mingled,  though  in  very  different  proportions, 
some  kind  and  generous  feelings.  Prometheus, 
however,  is  hardly  superhuman  enough.  He 
talks  loo  much  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  pos- 
ture: he  is  rather  too  much  depressed  and  agi- 
tated. His  resolution  seems  to  depend  on  the 
knowledge  which  he  possesses  that  he  holds  Ihe 
fate  of  his  torturer  in  his  hands,  and  that  the 
hour  of  his  release  will  surely  come. 

Lord  Macai;i.ay:  Milttm. 

Books  qaile   worthless  are   quite  harmless. 

The  sure  sign  of  the  general  decline  of  an  art 

U  the  frequeni  occurrence,  nol  of  deformity,  but 

of  misplaced  beauty.     In  general.  Tragedy  is 


of  human  character.  This, 
arbitrary  canon,  originating  in  local  and  tempo- 
rary associations,  like  those  canons  which  regu- 
late ihe  number  of  acts  in  a  play,  or  of  syllables 
in  a  line.  To  this  fundamental  law  every  other 
regulation  is  subordinate.  The  situations  which 
most  signally  develop  character  form  the  best 

C.     The  mother-tongue  of  the  passions  is  the 
style.    Tbi*  i^nciple,  rightly  anderuood. 


does  not  debar  ihe  poet  from  any  (jraee  of  com- 
position. There  is  no  style  in  which  some  man 
may  not,  under  some  circunmances,  express 
himself.  There  is,  therefore,  no  style  which  the 
drama  rejects,  none  which  it  does  not  occasion- 
ally require.  It  is  in  the  tliscemment  of  place, 
of  time,  and  of  person  that  the  inferior  artisu 
fail.  The  fantastic  rhapsody  of  Mercutio,  Iht 
elaborate  declamation  of  Antony,  are,  where 
Shakspeare  has  placed  Ihem,  natural  and  pleas- 
ing. But  Dtyden  would  have  made  Mercutic 
challenge  Tylialt  in  hyperboles  as  fandful  ■> 
those  in  which  he  describes  the  chariot  of  Mab. 
Comcille  would  have  represented  Antony  a> 
scolding  and  coaxing  Cleopatra  wilh  all  the 
measured  rhetoric  of  a  funeral  oration. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 

AfachiavtUi,  March,  ltJ27. 

No  writers  have  injured  the  Comedy  of  Eng- 
land so  deeply  as  Congreve  and  ijheridan. 
Both  were  men  of  splendid  wit  and  polished 
taste.  Unhappily,  they  made  all  iheir  charac- 
teis  in  their  own  likeness.  Their  works  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  legitimate  drama  which 
a  transparency  bears  to  a  painting.  There  arc 
no  delicate  touches,  no  hues  imperceptibly  fading 
into  each  other :  the  whole  is  lighted  up  with  an 
univerKil  glare.  Outlines  and  lints  are  forgotten 
in  the  common  blaze  which  illuminates  all.  The 
flowers  and  fruits  of  Ihe  intellect  abound  1  but 
it  is  the  abundance  of  a  jungle,  not  of  a  Rardcn, 
unwholesome,  bewildering,  unprofitable  itoai  its 
very  plenty,  rank  from  its  very  fragrance.  Every 
fop,  every  boor,  every  valet,  is  a  man  of  wit. 
The  very  bulls  and  dupes,  Tattle,  Wilwould, 
Puff,  Acres,  outshine  the  whole  Hotel  of  Rara- 
bouillet.  To  prove  the  whole  system  of  this 
school  erroneous,  it  is  only  necessary  lo  apply 
the  test  which  dissolved  the  enchanted  Florimel, 
to  place  the  true  by  the  false  Thalia,  to  contrast 
the  most  celebrated  characters  which  have  been 
drawn  by  Ihe  writers  of  whom  we  speak  with 
the  Bastard  in  King  John,  or  the  Nurse  in  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  ll  was  not  surely  from  want 
of  wit  that  Shakspeare  adopted  so  different  a 
manner.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  throw  Mirabel 
and  Millamonl  into  the  shade.  All  the  good 
sayings  of  Ihe  facetious  houses  of  Absolute  and 
Surface  might  have  beencliRwd  from  the  single 
character  of  Falslaff  without  being  missed.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  that  fertile  mind  to 
have  given  Bardolph  and  Shallow  as  much  wit 
as  Prince  Hal,  and  to  have  made  Dogberry  and 
Verges  retort  on  each  other  in  sparkling  cpi-  . 
grams.  But  he  knew  that  such  indiscriminate 
prodigality  was,  to  use  his  own  admirable  lan- 
guage, "  from  Ihe  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was.  and  is,  lo 
hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 

Lord  MACAt;ij^Y:  MaihiavtUi. 

In  the  Mandragola  MachiavelU  has  proved 
that  he  completely  understood  the  nature  of  the 
dramatic  art,  and  possessed  talents  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  it.  By  Ihe  correct 
and  vigorous  delineation  of  human  nature,  it 
produces  intere*t  without  a  pleasing  or  skilful 
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plot,  and  laoghier  without  the  leut  ambiilon  of 
wit.  The  lover,  not  ■  very  delicate  or  generous 
lover,  and  hit  adviser  the  parasile,  sue  drawn 
with  spirit.  The  hypocritical  confessor  is  an 
•dntirable  portrait.  He  is,  if  we  misialte  not, 
the  original  of  Father  Dominic,  the  best  comic 
cbatacler  of  Dryden.  But  old  Nicias  ii  the 
glory  of  the  piece.  We  cannot  call  to  mind 
anylbing  that  resembles  him.  The  follies  which 
Moliire  ridicules  are  those  of  ntfectalion,  not  of 
fatuity.  Coicombs  and  pedants,  not  absolute 
aimpletuns,  are  his  game.  Shakspeare  has  in- 
deed a  vast  assortment  of  fools ;  but  the  precise 
ipecies  of  which  we  speak  is  not,  if  we  remem- 
ber right,  to  be  found  (here.  Shallow  is  a  fool. 
Bui  hu  animal  spirits  supply,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  place  of  cleverness.  His  talk  is  to  that 
of  Sir  John  what  soda-water  is  to  champagne. 
It  has  the  effervescence,  ihongh  not  the  body  or 
the  flavour.  Slender  and  Sir  Andrew  Agnecheek 
are  fools,  troubled  with  an  uneasy  conscious neu 
of  their  folly,  which,  in  the  latter,  producer 
meekness  and  docility,  and  in  the  former,  awk. 
wardness,  obstinacy,  and  confusion.  Qoten  is 
an  arrogant  fool,  Osric  a  foppish  fool,  Ajax  a 
savage  fool,  but  Nicios  is,  as  Thetsiles  sayi  of 
Patroclus,  a  fool  positive.  His  mind  is  occupied 
by  no  strong  feeling;  it  takes  every  character, 
and  retains  none ;  its  aspect  is  diversilied,  not  by 
possiona.  but  by  faint  and  transitory  semblances 
of  passion,  a  mock  joy,  a  mock  fear,  a  mock 
love,  a  mock  pride,  which  chase  each  other  like 
ibodows  over  its  surface,  and  vanish  as  soon  as 
ihey  appear.  He  is  just  idiol  enough  to  be  an 
object,  not  of  pity  or  horror,  but  of  ridicule.  He 
bears  some  resemblance  to  poor  Calandrino, 
whose  mishaps,  ok  recounted  t^  Boccaccio,  have 
made  all  Europe  merry  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies. He  perhaps  resembles  still  more  closely 
Simon  da  Villa,  to  whom  Biudo  and  Bulblmacco 
promised  the  love  of  the  Countess  Civilian. 
Nicios  is,  [ike  Simon,  of  a  learned  profession ; 
and  the  dignity  with  which  he  wears  the  doctoral 
fnr  lenders  his  absurdities  infinitely  more  gro- 
tesque. The  old  Tuscan  is  the  very  language 
for  tucfa  a  being.  Its  peculiar  simplicity  gives 
even  to  the  most  forcible  reasoning  and  the  most 
brilliant  wit  an  infantine  air,  generally  delight- 
ful, but  to  a  foreign  reader  sometimes  a  little 
ludicrous.  Heroes  and  statesmen  seem  to  lisp 
when  they  use  it.  It  becomes  Nicias  incom- 
parably, and  renders  all  bis  silliness  infinitely 
mote  silly. 

LOKD  Macaulav  :  AfaeiimtUi. 

Plautus  was,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  best 
Latin  wrilers;  but  the  Casina  is  by  no  means 
one  of  his  beat  plays ;  nor  is  it  one  which  offers 
great  facilities  to  an  imitator.  The  story  is  as 
alien  from  modem  habits  of  life  as  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  developed  front  the  modern  fashion 
of  composition.  The  lover  remains  in  the 
country  and  the  heroine  in  her  chamber  during 
the  whole  action,  leaving  their  fate  lobe  decided 
by  a  foolish  father,  a  cunning  mother,  and 
knavish  servants.  MachiavelU  has  executed  his 
task  with  judgment  and  taste.     He  has  accom. 
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modated  the  plot  to  a  different  slate  of  society. 
and  baa  very  dexterously  connected  it  with  the 

history  of  his  own  tiniea.  The  relation  of  the 
trick  put  upon  the  doling  old  lover  is  exquisitely 
humorous.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  correspond- 
ing  passage  in  the  Latin  comedy,  and  scarcely 
yields  to  the  account  which  Falstaff  gives  of  bis 
ducking. 

Lord  Macaulav  :  SfachittvelH, 
The  history  of  every  literature  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  confirms,  we  rhink,  the  principles 
which  we  have  laid  down.  In  Greece  we  see 
the  imaginative  school  of  poetry  gradually  fading 
into  the  critical,  .fischylus  and  Pindar  were 
succeeded  by  Sophocles,  Sophocles  by  Euripides, 
Euripides  by  the  Aleaandrian  versifiers.  Ofihese 
last  Theanlua  alone  has  left  compositions  which 
deserve  (o  be  read.  The  splendour  and  gro- 
tesque fairy-land  of  the  Old  Comedy,  rich  with 
such  gorgeous  hues,  peopled  with  such  fantastic 
shapes,  and  vocal  alternately  with  the  sweetest 
peals  of  music  and  the  loudest  bursts  of  elvirfi 
laughter,  disappeared  forevej-.  The  masterpieces 
of  the  New  Comedy  are  known  to  us  by  Latin 
translations  of  extraordinary  merit.  From  these 
translations,  and  from  the  expressions  of  the 
ancient  critics,  it  is  clear  that  the  original  com- 
positions were  distinguished  by  grace  and  sweet- 
ness, that  Ihey  sparkled  with  wit  and  abounded 
with  pleasing  sentiment,  but  that  the  creative 
power  was  gone.  Julius  Ctesar  called  Terence 
a  half  Menander, — a  sure  proof  that  Menander 
was  not  a  quarter  Aristophanes. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
JW«  DiydtH,  Jan.  1818. 

No  specie)  of  fiction  is  so  delightful  to  us  as 
the  old  English  drama.  Even  its  inferior  pro- 
ductions possess  a  chann  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  the  most  lucid  mir- 
ror that  ever  was  held  up  to  nature.  The  crea- 
tions  of  the  great  dramatists  of  Athens  produce 
the  efTect  of  magnificent  sculptures,  conceived 
by  a  mighty  imagination,  polished  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy,  embodying  ideas  of  inefiable 
majesty  and  beauty,  but  cold,  pale,  and  rigid, 
with  no  bloom  on  the  cheek,  and  no  speculation 
in  the  eye.  In  all  the  draperies,  the  figures,  and 
the  faces,  in  the  lovers  and  the  tyrants,  the  Bac- 
chanals and  the  Furies,  there  is  the  same  marble 
chillness  and  deadness.  Most  of  the  characten 
of  the  French  st^e  resemble  the  waxen  gentle- 
men and  ladies  in  the  window  of  a  perfumer, 
routed,  curled,  and  bedizened,  but  fixed  in  such 
stiff  attitudes,  and  staring  with  eyes  expressive 
of  such  utter  unmeaningness,  that  they  cannot 
produce  an  illusion  for  a  single  moment.  In  the 
English  plays  alone  is  to  be  found  the  wannib, 
the  mellowness,  and  the  reality  of  painting. 
We  know  the  minds  of  the  men  and  women  as 
we  know  the  facet  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Vandyke. 

The  excellence  of  these  works  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  two  peculiarities  which  the 
critics  of  the  French  school  consider  as  defects, 
— from  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
from  the  length  and  extent  of  the  action.    The 
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fonner  is  necessary  to  render  ihe  drama  >  jim 
represenuiion  of  a  worlil  in  which  the  laughers 
and  the  weepers  ire  perpetually  joatline  each 
other, — in  which  every  event  has  its  lerious  and 
ludicrous  side.  The  latter  enables  ns  id  form 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  characters  with 
which  we  conld  not  possibly  become  familiar 
during  the  few  hours  to  which  the  unities  re- 
strict the  poet.  In  this  respect  the  works  of 
Shalispeate,  in  particular,  are  miracles  of  art. 
In  a  piece  which  may  be  read  aloud  in  three 
hours  we  see  a  character  unfold  all  ils  receuea 
to  us.  We  see  it  change  with  the  change  of 
circumstances.  The  petulant  youth  rise^  into 
the  politic  and  warlike  sovereign.  The  profuse 
aiul  courteous  philanthropist  sours  into  a  hater 
and  scomer  of  his  kind.  The  tyrant  is  altered, 
by  the  chastening  of  afBiction,  into  a  pensive 
moralist.  The  veteran  general,  dtstincui^hed 
by  coolness,  sagacity,  and  self-command,  sinks 
under  a  cotiflicl  between  love  strong  as  death 
and  jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave.  The  brave  and 
loyal  subject  passes,  step  by  step,  to  Ihe  extrem- 
ities of  human  depravity.  We  trace  his  progress 
from  the  tiist  dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition  to 
the  cynical  melancholy  of  his  impenitent  re- 
morse. Vet  in  these  pieces  there  are  no  unnat- 
ural transitions.  Nothing  is  omitted ;  nothing 
it  crowded,  (ireat  as  an  the  changes,  narrow 
aa  is  Ihe  compau  within  which  they  are  exhib. 
ited,  they  shock  us  as  little  as  the  gradual  alter- 
ations 0/ those  familiar  faces  which  we  see  every 
evening  and  every  morning.  The  magical  skill 
of  the  poet  resembles  that  of  the  Dervise  in  ihe 
Spectator,  who  condensed  all  the  events  of  seven 
years  into  the  single  moment  during  which  the 
king  held  his  hend  under  the  water. 

Lord  Macaulay:  John  Drydtn. 

But  the  Puritans  drove  imagination  from  its 
last  asylum.  They  prohibited  theatrical  repre- 
sentatioru,  and  stigmaliied  the  whole  race  of 
dramatists  as  enemies  of  morality  and  religion. 
Much  that  is  objectionable  may  be  found  in  the 
wrilers  whom  they  reprobated ;  but  whether 
they  look  the  best  measures  for  stopping  the 
evil  appears  to  us  very  doubtful,  and  must,  we 
think,  have  appeared  doulxrul  to  themselves, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  they  saw 
the  unclean  spirit  whom  they  had  cast  out  return 
to  his  old  haunts,  with  seven  others  fouler  than 

By  the  extinction  of  the  drama,  the  fashion. 
able  school  of  poetry — a  school  without  irulh 
of  senlimenl  or  harmony  of  versification, — 
without  ihe  powers  of  an  earlier  or  Ihe  correct- 
ness of  a  later  age — was  left  to  enjoy  undisputed 
ascendency.  A  vicious  ingenuity,  a  morbid 
quickness  to  perceive  resemblances  and  anato- 
gies  between  things  apparently  heten^eneous, 
constituted  almnsl  its  only  claim  to  admiration. 
Suckling  was  dead.  Milton  was  absorbed  in 
political  and  Iheological  controversy.  If  Waller 
differed  from  ihe  Cowleian  sect  of  writers,  he 
dillilFed  for  Ihe  worse.  He  had  as  lillle  poetry 
a«  they,  and  much  less  wit ;  nor  is  ihe  languor 
ot'  iiii  veiMt  lew  oAensive  than  the  ruggedness 


>r  Americans,  bat 


of  theirs.     In  Denham  alone  the  faint  dawn  ol 
a  better  manner  was  discernible. 

LoltD  Macaui^ay  :  John  Dtyden, 

We  blame  Diyden,  not  because  the  nenou 
of  his  dramas  are  not  Moors  01 
because  they  are  n 
because  love,  such  as  be  represents  it,  coald 
not  exist  in  a  harem  or  in  a  wigwam,  but  be- 
cause it  could  not  exist  anywhere.  As  is  ihe 
love  of  his  heroes,  such  are  all  their  other 
emotions,  All  iheir  qualities,  their  conrBge, 
their  generosity,  iheir  pride,  are  on  the  sam* 
colossal  scale.  Justice  and  prudence  are  virtuea 
which  can  exist  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  and 
which  change  their  nature  and  their  name  if 
pushed  lo  excess.  Of  justice  and  prudence, 
therefore,  Dryden  leaves  his  favourites  destitute. 
He  did  not  care  to  give  them  wtiat  he  conld 
not  give  without  measure.  The  tyrants  and 
ruKans  are  merely  the  heroes  altered  by  a  few 
touches,  similar  to  those  which  transformed  the 
honest  face  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  into  the 
Saracen's  head.  Through  the  grin  and  frown 
the  original  features  are  still  pemplible. 

Il  is  in  Ihe  tragi-comedies  that  these  absurdiliea 
strike  us  most.  The  two  races  of  men,  or  rather 
Ihe  angels  and  the  baboons,  are  there  presented 
to  us  together.  We  meet  in  one  scene  with 
nothing  but  gross,  selfish,  unblushing,  lytr^ 
libertines  of  both  aexes,  who,  as  a  punidiment,. 
we  suppose,  for  their  depravity,  are  condemned 
to  talk  nothing  but  prose.  Hut,  as  soon  as  are 
m^  with  people  who  speak  in  verse,  we  know 
that  we  are  in  society  which  would  have  enrap- 
tured Ihe  Catho*  and  Madelon  of  Molitre,  in 
society  for  which  Oroondates  would  have  too 
little  of  the  lover,  and  Clclia  too  muck  of  the 
coquette. 

As  DrydeB  was  unable  to  render  his  plays 
interesting  by  means  of  thai  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate  excellence  of  the  drama,  it 
wa*  neceuary  thai  he  should  find  some  snbati- 
lule  for  il.  In  his  comedies  he  supplied  ill 
place  sometimes  by  wit,  but  more  frequently  by 
mirigue,  by  disguises,  mistakes  of  persons,  dia- 
li^ues  at  cross-purposes,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
perplexing  concealments,  and  surprising  dia- 
cloBures.  He  thus  succeeded  at  least  in  mkiof 
these  pieces  very  amusing. 

In  his  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not  altogether 
without  reason,  to  his  diction  and  his  veiaifica* 
tion.  It  was  on  this  account,  in  all  probability, 
that  be  so  eagerly  adopted,  and  so  reluctanlty 
abandoned,  the  practice  of  rhyming  in  his  plays. 
What  is  unnatural  appears  less  unnatural  in  that 
species  of  verse  than  in  lines  which  approach 
more  nearly  lo  common  conversation;  and  in 
the  management  of  Ihe  heroic  coui^et  Dryden 
has  never  been  equalled.  It  is  unnecessary  10 
urge  any  ai^umenls  against  a  fashion  now  oni- 
versally  condemned.  Bui  il  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that,  though  Dryden  was  deficient  in  that 
talent  which  blank  verse  exhibits  lo  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  was  certainly  the  best  writer  of 
heroic  rhyme  in  our  language,  yel  Ihe  plays 
-which  have,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appear- 


ance,  been  considered  u  fail  best,  tie  in  bUnk 
vene.  No  experimenl  can  be  more  decisive. 
Lord  HaCAULAV  :  Jb:*w  Drydcn. 
Sardanapaliu  is  more  coarselj  drawn  than 
any  dramatic  personage  that  ire  can  remeinber. 
His  heroi&m  and  his  eSeminacy,  hii  contempl 
of  death  and  his  dread  of  ■  weighty  helmet,  his 
kingly  rewlution  to  be  seen  in  ihe  foremost 
Tanks,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  calls  for 
a  looking-glaia,  that  he  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage, aie  contrasted,  it  is  true,  with  all  the  point 
of  JuTenai.  Indeed,  the  hint  of  Ibc  character 
seems  to  ha«e  been  token  from  what  Juvenal 
Mjs  of  OOlO  I 
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in  fackm  d^da  cxufldere  padcm." 
These  are  excellent  lines  in  a  satire.  But  it  is 
not  the  business  of  (he  dramatist  to  eibibii 
characters  in  this  sharp  aniithetitui  way.  It  is 
not  thus  that  Shakirware  makes  Prince  Hal  rise 
from  the  rake  of  Easlcheap  into  the  hero  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  sink  again  into  the  rake  of 
Ea&tcheap.  It  is  not  thus  thai  Shakspeare  has 
exhibited  the  union  of  elTeminacy  and  valour  in 
Antony.  A  dramatist  cannot  commit  a  greater 
eiToc  than  that  of  following  those  pointed  de- 
scriptions of  character  in  which  satirists  and 
hi^i1o^ians  indulge  so  much.  It  is  by  rejecting 
what  is  natural  that  satirists  and  historians  pro- 
duce these  striking  characters.  Their  gicai 
object  generally  is  to  ascribe  to  every  man  as 
Diany  contradictory  qualities  as  possible ;  and 
this  is  an  object  easily  attained.  By  judicious 
selection  and  judicious  exaggeration  the  intellect 
and  the  disposition  uf  any  human  being  might 
be  described  as  being  made  up  of  nothing  but 
startling  contrasts.  If  the  dramatist  allempts  to 
create  a  being  answering  to  one  of  these  de- 
(cripfionx,  he  fails,  because  he  revenes  an  im- 
perfect analytical  process.  He  produces,  not  a 
man,  bat  a  personified  epigram.  Very  eminent 
writers  have  fallen  into  this  snare.  Ben  Jonson 
has  given  ns  a  Hermogenes  taken  from  the 
lively  lines  of  Horace;  but  the  inconsistency 
which  was  so  amusing  in  the  satire  appears 
nnnataral  and  disgnsU  Its  in  the  play.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  committed  a  lai  more  glaring 
ermr  of  Ihe  same  kind  in  the  novel  of  Peveril. 
Admiring,aseveryjudiciou5  reader  must  admire, 
the  keen  and  vigorous  lines  in  which  Dryilen 
satirized  the  Duke  of  Buckinghsm,  Sir  Waller 
attempted  to  make  a  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
nit  them,  a  real  living  Zimri;  and  he  made,  not 
a  man,  but  the  most  grotesque  of  all  monsters. 
LoKb  Macaulav: 
Maoris  Life  of  Byron,  June,  183I. 

The  beff  proof  thirt  Ihe  religion  of  the  people 
was  of  this  mixed  kind  is  furnished  by  the 
Drama  of  that  age.  No  men  would  bring  un- 
popular opinions  prominently  forward  in  a  play 
iBlCDded  for  reprewnlalion.  And  we  may  safely 
conclude  Ibal  feelings  and  opinions  which  per- 
Tade  the  whole  Dramatic  literature  of  a  gener- 
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aiion  are  feelings  and  opinions  of  which  the 
men  of  that  generation  generally  partook.  The 
greatest  and  most  popular  dramatists  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  treat  religious  subjects  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  They  speak  respect- 
fully of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity. But  they  speak  neither  like  Catholics  nor 
like  Protestants,  out  like  persons  who  are  waver- 
ing between  the  Iwo  lystfms.  or  who  have  made 
a  system  for  themselves  out  of  parts  selected 
from  both.  They  seem  to  hold  some  of  the 
Romish  rites  and  duclrines  in  high  respect. 
They  treat  Ihe  vow  of  celibacy,  for  example, 
so  templing  and,  in  later  limes,  so  common  a 
lalject  for  ribaldry,  with  mysterious  reverence. 
Almost  every  mnnlier  of  a  religious  order  whom 
they  introduce  is  a  h<Jy  and  venerable  man. 
We  remember  in  their  plays  nothing  resembling; 
the  coarse  ridicule  with  which  the  Catholic 
religion  and  its  ministers  were  assailed,  two 
generations  later,  by  dramatists  who  wished  to 
please  the  multitude.  We  remember  no  Friar 
Dominic,  no  Father  Foigard,  among  the  charac- 
ter* drawn  by  those  great  poets.  The  scene  at 
the  close  of  the  Knight  of  Malta  might  have 
been  written  by  a  fervent  Catholic.  Mossingef 
shows  a  great  fondness  for  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  has  even  gone  so  &r  as  to 
bring  a  virtuous  and  interesting  Jesuit  on  the 
stage.  Ford,  in  that  fine  play  which  it  is  pain- 
ful to  read  and  scarcely  decent  to  name,  assigns 
a  highly  creditable  part  to  the  Friar.  Ihe 
partiality  of  Shakspcare  for  Friars  is  well 
known.  In  Hamlet,  the  Ghost  complains  that 
he  died  without  extreme  unction,  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  article  which  condemns  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  declares  that  he  is 

"CoBfined  10  (ill  Id  liru. 
Till  die  foul  crtDa,  done  in  hli  <Uy>  of  uturc, 
Are  Uimt  lod  pureed  dway." 

These  lines,  we  snspeci,  would  have  raised  a 
tremendous  storm  in  the  theatre  at  any  lime 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  They 
were  clearly  not  written  ly  a  realous  Prolestanl, 
or  for  zealous  Protestanls.  Yet  the  author  of 
King  John  and  Henry  the  Eighth  was  surely  no 
(riend  lo  papal  supremiu^. 

There  is,  we  think,  only  one  solution  of  the 
phenomena  which  we  find  in  the  history  and  in 
the  drama  of  ihat  age.  The  religion  of  Ihe 
English  was  a  mixed  religion,  like  that  of  the 
Samaritan  settlers,  described  in  Ihe  second  book 
of  Kings,  who  "  feared  the  Lord,  and  served 
their  graven  images;"  like  thai  of  the  Judaizing 
Christians  who  blended  the  ceremonies  and 
doctrines  of  the  synagogue  with  those  of  the 
church;  like  that  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  who, 
during  many  generations  after  the  subjugation 
of  their  race,  continued  to  unite  with  the  riles 
learned  from  their  conquerors  the  worship  of 
the  grotesque  idols  which  had  been  adored  by 
Montezuma  and  Guatemozin. 

Lord  Macaitlay; 
Burleigh  andhii  Timet,  April,  iSjl. 

The  immoral  Ei^lish  wHteiv  of  the  scven- 
teenlh  century  ate  indeed  much  less  excusable 


than  lhos«  of  Greece  and  Rume.  But  the  vvorsl 
English  writings  of  the  seventeenth  cenlury  are 
decent  compared  with  much  that  has  been  be- 
queathed to  UK  b;  Greece  and  Rome.  Plato, 
we  have  Utile  doubt,  was  a  much  better  man 
than  Sir  George  Etherege.  But  Flalo'hos  written 
things  at  which  Sir  George  Etherege  would 
have  shuddered.  Buckhurst  and  Sedley,  even 
in  those  wild  orgiei  at  the  lock  in  Bow  Street 
for  which  they  were  pelted  by  the  rabble,  and 
fined  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  would 
never  have  dared  to  hold  such  discourse  as 
passed  between  Socrates  and  Ph^drus  nn  that 
fine  summer  day  under  the  plane-tree,  while  the 
fountain  warbled  at  their  feet  and  the  cicadas 
chirped  overhead.  If  it  be,  as  we  think  it  is, 
desirable  that  an  English  geittleman  should  be 
well  informed  touching  the  goverainent  and  the 
manners  of  little  common  wealths  which  both  in 

Elace  and  time  are  far  removed  from  us,  whose 
idepcndence  has  been  more  than  two  thousand 
years  extinguished,  whose  language  has  not  been 
spoken  for  ages,  and  whose  ancient  magnificence 
is  attested  only  by  a  few  broken  columns  and 
frieies,  much  more  must  it  be  desirable  that  he 
ifiould  he  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  public  mind  oi  his  own  country,  and 
with  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
those  revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling  which 
during  the  last  two  centuries  have  alternately 
raised  and  depressed  the  standard  of  our  national 
morality.  And  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
Tery  sparingly  gleaned  from  Parliamentary  de- 
bates, from  slate  papers,  and  from  the  works  of 
grave  historians.  It  must  either  not  be  acquired 
at  all,  or  it  must  be  acquired  by  the  peru^>al  of 
the  light  literature  which  has  at  various  periods 
been  fashionable.  Lord  MACAtJLAV; 

CoiHK  Dramatisli  of  the  RaUralien,  Jan.  1841 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  vriih  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold  that  there  is  little  or 
DO  ground  for  the  charge  of  immorality  so  often 
brought  against  the  literature  of  the  Resloralion 
We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  bringing  to  thi 
iadgment-seat  the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord 
Angeloi  but  we  really  think  that  such  flagilic  ~ 
and  impudent  offenders  as  those  who  are  n< 
at  the  bar  deserved  at  least  the  gentle  rebuke 
of  Escalus.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  treats  the  whole 
matter  a  little  too  much  in  the  easy  style  of 
Lucio;  and  perhaps  his  exceeding  lenity  dis- 
poses us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe.  And  yet 
tt  is  not  easy  10  be  too  severe.  For  in  truth  thi 
part  of  our  literature  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Ian 
puoge  and  our  national  character.  It  is  clevei 
indeed,  and  very  entertaining;  but  it  is,  in  th 
most  emphatic  sense  of  the  *ords,  earthly,  seu 
sual,  devdish.  Its  indecency,  though  perpetually 
such  as  is  condemned  not  less  by  the  rules  of 
good  taste  than  by  those  of  morality,  is 
our  «iinion,  so  disgraceful  a  fault  as  its  singu- 
larly inhuman  spirit.  We  have  here  Belial,  not, 
■s  when  he  inspired  Ovid  and  Ariosto,  "  grace- 
ful and  humane,"  but  with  the  iron  eye  and 
cruel  meer  of  Mephistnphelei.    We  find  our 


■elves  in  ■  world  tn  which  the  ladies  k 


like 


'ery  profligate,  impudent,  and  unleeling  meii, 
and  in  which  the  men  are  too  bad  for  any  platse 
but  Pandsemonium  or  Norfolk  Island.  We  are 
surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like 
the  nether  millstone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of 
'   II.  Lord  Macaulav: 

Cemic  Dramatisli  of  Ike  Reslaralian. 
Dryden  defended  or  excused  his  own  offences 
and  thoi^e  of  his  contemporaries  by  pleading 
the  example  of  the  earlier  English  dramatists; 
and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  think  that  there 
is  force  in  the  plea.  We  altogether  differ  from 
this  opinion.  The  crime  charged  is  not  mere 
coarseness  of  expression.  The  terms  which  are 
delicate  in  one  age  become  gross  in  the  next. 
The  diction  of  the  English  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  sometimes  such  as  Addison  would  not 
have  ventured  to  imitate;  and  Addison,  the 
standard  of  moral  purity  in  his  own  age,  used 
many  phrases  which  are  now  proscribed. 
Whether  a  thing  shall  be  designated  by  a.  plain 
noun  substantive  or  by  a  circumlocution  is  mere 
matter  of  fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  question.  But  morality  is  deepli^ 
interested  in  this,  that  what  is  immoral  shall  not 
lie  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  susceptible  in  constant  connection  with 
what  is  attractive.  For  every  person  who  has 
observed  the  law  of  association  in  his  own  mind 
and  in  the  minds  of  others  knows  that  whatever 
is  constantly  presented  to  the  imagination  is 
connection  with  what  is  attractive  will  itself 
become  attractive.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  indelicate  writing  in  Fletcher  and 
Massinger,  and  more  than  might  be  wished  even 
in  Ben  Tonson  and  Shakspeare,  who  are  com- 
paratively pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in 
their  plays  any  systematic  attempt  to  associate 
vice  with  those  things  which  men  value  most 
and  desire  most,  and  virtue  with  everything 
ridiculous  and  degrading.  And  such  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  we  find  in  the  whole  dramatic 
literature  of  the  generation  which  followed  the 
return  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Lord  MacaulaV: 

Comic  Dramatists  nf  tht  RistoraHon. 

The  circumscription    of  time   wherrin    the 

whule  drama  begins  and  ends  is,  according  to 

ancient  rule  and  best  example,  within  the  space 

of  twenty-four  boon.  MiLTOS. 

TTiis  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what 
despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and 
play-writeis  be.  Milton. 

Scaliger  defines  a  mime  to  be  a  poem  imi 
taling  any  action  to  stir  up  laughter. 

MtLTON. 

The  Romans  had  three  plays  acted  one  after 
another  on  the  same  sul^ect :  the  first,  a  real 
tragedy;  the  second,  the  alel>lan;  the  third,  a 
satire  or  exode,  a  kind  of  farce  of  one  act. 
Roscommon. 

The  stage,  when  it  was  trodden  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  household, — and,  on  great 
occasions,  by  the  gnidaates  of  u  ' 
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the  HodcDts  of  inns  of  court, — was  jnslly  held 
the  model  of  pronunciaiion.  Bul  that  golden 
age  of  dramatic  literature  and  dramatic  life  has 
long  since  passed  away. 

William  Russeli. 
Men  of  wit,  learning,  and  virtue  might  strike 
'out  every  ofTensivo  or  unbecoming  passage  rrom 
plays.  Swirr. 

DREAMS. 

Dreams  are  an  instance  of  that  agility  and 
perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  when  they  are  disengaged  from  the 
body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her 
operations  when  she  acts  in  conjunciion  with  a 
com|BniDD  thai  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its 
motions.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to 
obaerre  with  what  a  spiightlineis  and  alacrily 
she  exerts  herself,  llie  stow  of  i^peech  make 
unprcmedilaled  harangues,  or  convene  readily 
in  languages  that  they  are  bat  little  acquainted 
with.  The  grave  abound  in  pleasanlhes,  the 
dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wii.  There  is 
not  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  in- 
vention; yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease 
and  activity  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  when 
the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  1  believe 
eveiy  one,  some  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he 
is  reading  papers,  books,  or  tellers;  in  which 
case  ibe  inveniion  prompts  so  readily  that  the 
mind  ts  imposed  upon,  and  mistakes  its  own 
suggcstiout  for  the  composiiions  of  another. 
Addison  :  Sptctalor,  No.  4S7. 

Men  mark  when  they  [prophecies]  hit,  and 
never  mark  when  Ihey  miss;  as  they  do,  gen- 
erally, also  of  dreams, 

LoKD  Bacon  : 
Eitay  XXXVI.,  Of  Prepkeeus. 

The  records  of  history,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, abound  in  instances  of  dreams  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  on  any  other  hypo- 
thesis tlwn  that  of  a  supernatural  inlerposiliun. 
Bkande. 

We  are  somewhai  more  than  ourselves  in  oar 
sleeps,  and  the  slumber  uf  the  body  seems  to 
be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  litiga- 
tion of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ;  and 
our  waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies 
cS  our  sleeps. 

Sir  T.  Brownei  Htligic  MtdiH,  XI. 

There  is  surety  a  nearer  apprehension  of  any- 
thing that  delights  us  in  out  dreams,  than  tn  our 
waked  senses:  without  this  I  were  unhappy; 
for  my  awaked  judgment  discontents  me,  ever 
whispering  unto  me  that  I  am  from  my  friend ; 
bat  my  friendly  dreams  in  the  night  requite  me, 
and  make  me  think  I  am  within  his  arms.  I 
thank  God  for  my  happy  dreams,  as  I  do  for 
my  good  rest,  for  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  them 
unto  reasonable  desires  and  such  as  can  be  con- 
tent with  ■  fit  of  happiness. 

Sl»  T.  Bsowne:  KtligU  Midin,  XI. 


The  circumstances  which  a  man  imagines 
himself  in  during  sleep  are  generally  such  ai 
entirely  favour  his  inclinations,  good  or  bad, 
and  give  him  imaginary  opportunities  of  pur- 
suing them  to  the  ulmost :  so  thai  his  temper 
will  lie  fairly  open  to  his  view  while  he  con- 
siders how  it  is  moved  when  free  from  those 
constraints  which  the  accidents  of  real  life  put 
it  under.  Dreams  are  certainly  the  result  of 
our  waking  thoughts,  and  our  daily  hopes  and 
feats  are  what  give  the  mind  such  nimble 
relishes  of  pleasure  and  such  severe  touches 
of  pain  in  its  midnight  rambles.  A  man  that 
murders  his  enemy,  or  deserts  his  friend,  in  a 
dream,  had  need  to  guard  his  temper  agninst 
'  '  igralitude,  and  take  heed  that  he 


be  not  tempted  u. 


a  vile  thine 


n  the 


It  is  certain  the  imagination  may  be  so  difler- 
ently  affected  in  sleep  that  our  actions  of  the 
day  may  be  either  rewarded  or  punished  with  a 
little  age  of  happiness  or  misery.  St.  Austin 
was  of  opinion  that,  if  in  Paradise  there  was 
the  same  vicissitude  of  sleeping  and  waking  as 
in  the  present  world,  the  dreams  of  its  inhab- 
itants would  be  very  happy. 

And  so  far  at  present  our  dreams  are  in  our 
power,  that  they  are  generally  conformable  to 
our  waking  thoughts. 

BvKOMi  Spiclalor,  No.  593. 

Beware  that  thou  never  tell  thy  dreams  in 
company;  for,  notwithstanding  tbou  mayest  take 
a  pleasure  in  telling  thy  dreams,  the  company 
will  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  them. 

Epicietus. 

If  we  can  sleep  without  dreaming,  it  is  well 
that  painful  dreams  are  avoided.  If  while  we 
sleep  we  can  have  any  pleasing  dreams,  it  is, 
as  the  French  say,  lani  gagni,  so  much  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  life.  B.  Franklin. 

Dreamiikg  is  not  hallucination,  and  hallucina- 
tion is  not  dreaming,  but  there  are  obvious  re- 
semblances between  them.  In  dreaming,  the 
brain  is  neither  quite  awake  nor  quite  asleep. 
The  mind  is  a  wiiard  chamber  of  dissolving 
views.  In  dreams,  the  [ncturing  power  of  the 
mind  is  active,  whilel  the  attention,  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  will  are  dormant.  In  dreams, 
the  pictures  pass  of  themselves,  the  dissolving 
views  roll  on,  the  images  of  the  imagination 
shine  and  mingle  uncorrected  by  the  sensations 
and  uncontrolled  by  ihc  will.  All  the  pictures 
apparently  come  and  go  incoherently.  The 
recolleclionsof  dreams  are  eonfuied  and  chaotic, 
but  the  recollections  are  not  the  dreams.  The 
incoherence  is  not  real.  Proof  of  this  fact  is 
to  be  found  in  the  observation  that  there  is  a 
similar  incoherence  in  the  successive  pictures  of 
the  waking  mind,  when  [he  images  of  the 
chamber  of  imagery  are  neither  dominated  by 
the  will  nor  observed  with  attention.  There  is 
nlways  a  relation  to  the  order  of  o 
ll,e  aensatiuns  in  the  order  of  the  ii 


DREAMS.— DJIESS. 


incoherence  of  Ihe  dreami  of  the  souod  mind 
ii  simply  imperreci  recolIectiOD,  and  ihe  abicDce 
or  donpaocy  of  uteuKon  uid  voliiiuu. 

Hotaekald  Wordt. 
A  body  may  as  well  lay  (oo  lillle  as  loo  much 
Urns  upon  a  drea.ai,  but  the  less  we  heed  ihem 
the  belter.  L'Estrange. 


In  this  retiremenlof  the  mind  from  (he  tenie*, 
it  retain*  a  yet  mote  incoherent  manner  of  think' 
ing,  which  we  call  dreaming.  Locks. 

Dreaming  is  Ihe  having  of  ideas  whibl  llie 
outward  senses  are  stopped,  not  suggested  by 
any  external  otqecls,  or  known  occasions,  nor 
under  (he  rule  oi  conduct  of  (he  understanding. 

Reflect  upon  (he  different  Mate  of  (he  mind 
in  thinking,  which  thoie  instances  of  a((enlion, 
reverie,  and  dreaming  nMucally  enough  suggest. 

LOCKK. 

Dreams  and  prophecies  do  thus  much  good ; 
they  make  a  man  go  on  with  boldness  and  cour- 
age, upon  a  danget  or  a  mistress :  if  he  obtains, 
be  attributes  much  to  them  ;  if  be  miscarries,  he 
thinks  no  more  of  them,  or  is  no  more  thought 
of  himself.  Sbuien:   TabU  Taik. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  an  im- 
portant point  of  analogy,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  mental  opera- 
tions are  performed,  or,  rather,  with  which  [he 
material  changes  on  which  the  ideas  depend  are 
excited  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia.  It  would 
appear  as  if  a  whole  series  of  acts,  that  would 
really  occupy  a  long  lapse  of  lime,  pass  ideally 
through  the  mind  in  one  instant.  We  have  ir 
dreams  no  (rue  perception  of  the  lapse  of  time— 
•  strange  property  of  mind  1  for  if  such  be  also 
its  property  when  entered  into  Ihe  eternal  dis- 
embodied slate,  time  will  appear  to  us  eternily. 
The  relations  of  space  as  well  as  of  time  are 
also  annihilated;  so  that  whilst  almost 
nity  Is  compressed  into  a  moment 
is  traversed  more  swiftly  than  by 

Dk.  Fokb£S  Winslow. 


I  would  de»re  the  fair  sex  to  consider  how 
impossible  it  ia  for  them  to  add  anything  that 
.  be  ornamental  to  what  is  already  the  master- 
ce  of  nature.  The  head  has  the  most  beau- 
tiful appearance,  as  well  as  the  highest  station, 
in  the  human  flsure.  Nature  has  Uid  oat  all 
her  art  in  beautifying  the  face;  she  haatouche4 
it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of 
ivory,  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes, 
lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the  bright- 
ness of  the  eyes,  hui^  it  on  each  side  with  cu- 
rious organs  of  sense,  given  it  aits  and  graces 
that  cannot  be  described,  and  surrounded  it  with 
such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as  sett  all  itj, 
beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light.  In  short, 
she  seems  (o  have  designed  the  head  as  the  cu- 
pola to  the  most  glorious  of  her  works ;  and 
when  we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  supcma- 
merary  ornaments,  we  destroy  the  lymmetiy  of 
the  human  6gure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call 
off  the  eye  from  great  and  real  beauties,  to  child- 
ish gew-gaws,  ribands,  and  bone-lace. 

Addison  :  Sffefai<ir,  No.  98, 

We  cannot  believe  our  posterity  will  think  so 


aoughl. 


A  face  which  is  over-flushed  appears  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  deepest  scarlet ;  and  the  darkest 
complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
hood.  Addison. 

It  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to 
make  a  kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where 
you  should  see  tt^as  and  tunicas,  the  chlamys 
and  trabea,  and  all  the  different  vests  and  orna- 
ments so  often  mentioned  in  the  Creek  and 
Roman  authors.  Addison. 


It  i! 


m  that  CI 


afferd  to 


I  cannot  conclude  my  paper  without  observ 
Ing  that  Virgil  has  very  finely  touched  upon 
this  female  passion  for  dress  and  show,  in  the 
character  of  Camilla;  who,  though  she  seen 
to  have  shaken  off  all  the  other  weaknesses  1 
her  sex,  is  still  described  as  a  woman  in  th 
particular.  Aodisok  ;  Speclatar,  No.  15. 

The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  display 
balf  the  colours  that  appear  in  the  garments  of 
a  British  lady  when  she  is  dressed. 

Addison. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as 
a  lady's  head-dress.  Within  my  own  memory, 
I  have  known  it  to  rise  and  fall  within  thirty 
degrees.  Addison. 


iples  the  propriety  of  dressing  some- 
what beyond  their  means,  but  of  living  some- 
what within  them :  for  every  one  sees  how  we 
dress,hut  none  see  how  we  live,  except  we  choose 
to  let  Ihem.  But  the  truly  great  are,  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  exempted  from  these  trammels,  and 
may  live  or  drew  as  they  please. 

Colton:  Lann. 

I  understand  that  in  France,  though  the  use  - 
of  rouge  be  general,  the  use  of  while  paint  is 
far  from  being  so.  In  England,  she  that  uses 
one  commonly  uses  both.  Now,  all  while  paints, 
or  lotions,  or  whatever  they  may  h«  called,  are 
mercurial;  consequently poisonous.consequcntly 
ruinous  in  time  to  the  constitution.    The  Miss 

B above  mentioned  was  a  miserable  witness 

of  the  truth,  it  being  certain  that  her  flesh  fell 
from  her  bones  before  she  died.  Lady  Coven- 
try was  hardly  a  less  melancholy  proof  of  it; 
and  a  London  physician  perliaps,  were  he  at 
liberty  to  hlah,  could  publith  a  bill  of  female 
mortality  itf  a  length  that  would  astonish  us. 

COWPBKl 

Ta  Rev.  W.  Vttmn,  JUay  3,  17S4. 


An  ugly  woman  in  ■  rich  habit  set  out  with 
jeweb  nothing  can  become.  DrVdbN. 

All  points  may  be  said  to  be  noxioui.  They 
injure  the  ekin,  obstruct  perspiralioa,  and  thus 
fTeqneniiy  lay  Ibe  foundation  for  cutaneous  of- 
fectioiks.  Ok.  R.  Di;kglison. 

A  French  woman  is  a  perfect  architect  in 
dren:  the  never,  with  Gothic  igDorance,  mixes 
the  orders ;  the  never  tricks  out  a  squabby  Doric 
ahape  with  Corinthian  finery ;  or,  to  speak  with- 
out metaphor,  she  coofonni  \o  general  fashion 
only  when  it  happens  not  to  be  repugnant  to 
private  beauty. 

The  English  ladies,  on  ihc  contrary,  seem  to 
have  no  other  standnnt  of  grace  but  the  run  of 
the  town.  If  fashion  gives  Ihe  word,  every 
distinction  of  beauty,  complexion,  or  statute 
ceaiei.  Sweeping  trains,  Prussian  bonnets,  and 
troUopees,  as  like  each  other  as  if  cut  from  the 
lame  piece,  level  all  to  one  standard.  The 
Mall,  the  gardens,  and  the  playhuiues  are  filled 
with  ladies  in  uniform;  and  their  whole  appear- 
•Dce  sbowt  at  lillle  variely  of  laste  as  if  their 
clothes  were  bespoke  by  the  colonel  of  a  march- 
ing regiment,  or  fancied  by  the  aitiU  who  dreues 
the  three  battalions  of  guards. 

But  not  only  the  ladies  of  every  shape  and 
complexion,  but  of  every  age  too,  are  possessed 
of  this  unaccountable  passion  for  levelling  all 
distinction  in  dress.  The  lady  (^  no  quality 
traveb  flnl  bebind  the  lady  of  some  quality ; 
and  a  woman  of  sixty  is  as  gaudy  as  ber  groiul- 

Goldsmith  !  Ea<^t,  No.  XV. 
Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  increase 
the  price  of  silk  than  the  present  manner  of 
drCMing.     A  lady's  train  is  not  bought  but  el 
some  expense,  and  after  it  has  swept  the  public 
walk*  for  a  very  few  even' 
no  longer;  more  silk  mu 
to  repair  the  breach,  and  ■' 
economy  are  thus  found  t 


be  bought  in  order 
lie  ladies  of  peculiar 
patch  up  their  tails 


s  in  a  season.    This 


but  then  we  shall  be  the  richer  for 

Goldsmith  : 

Citiun  eftkt  World,  Leuer  LXXXI. 

Loive,  in  modem  times,  has  been  the  tailor's 

best   friend.     Every  suitor  of  the  nincieenih 

ceatnty  spends  more  ihan  his  spare  cash  on 

personal  adornments.    A  faultless  fit,  a  glisten- 

'Ututeiald  Wardi. 

Declining  ladiea,  especially  married  ladies, 
are  more  given,  I  think,  than  men,  lo  neglect 
Ibeir  personal  appearance,  when  they  are  con- 
adoDS  that  the  bloom  of  their  youth  is  gone.  I 
do  not  Bpcolt  of  state  occasions,  of  set  dinner- 
parties and  full-dress  balls,  but  of  the  daily 
meeting!  of  domestic  life.  Now,  huwever,  is 
the  lime,  above  all  others,  when  the  wife  must 
deteimine  to  remain  the  pleasing  wife,  and 
retain  her  Jidin  Anderson's  aliections  to  tlK  last. 


:ss.  I  S3 

by  neatness,  taste,  and  appropriate  variely  of 
dress.  That  a  lady  has  fasl-giowing  daughlen, 
strapping  sons,  and  a  husband  bard  at  work  at 
bis  office  all  day  long,  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  ever  enter  the  family  circle  with  rumpled 
hair,  soiled  cap,  or  unfastened  gown.  The 
prettiest  woman  in  the  world  would  be  spoiled 
by  such  sins  in  her  toilette. 

Houukeld  Words. 

I  do  not  speak  trf  Ihe  time  dear  lo  the  hearts 
of  patriotic  Englishmen,  when  King  Stephen 
resided  here,  and  probably  provided  himself  in 
his  native  capital  with  those  expensive  habili- 
ments which  Shakspeare  has  not  disdained  lo 
celebrate.  And  what  a  fine  touch  of  character 
it  is,  to  moke  that  gross  and  coarse  rival  of 
Matilda  break  forth  into  such  vulgar  reflection* 
on  the  tradesman  who  supplied  the  clothes  1 
Homihold  Wordi. 

His  best  waistcoat  (which  I  remember,  poor 
fellow,  lo  have  been  the  some  for  a  long  course 
of  years)  retained  to  the  last  a  brilliancy  of 
whii:h  words  Can  give  but  a  feeble  idea ;  it  rep- 
resented, by  sprigs  and  threads  formed  of  the 
precious  metals,  upon  a  satin  ground,  the  finna- 
mem, — sun,  moon,  and  stars  competing  upon  it 
altogether  with  an  equal  fervency;  and  this  celes- 
tial waistcoat  was  Mr.  Janty's  pride.  One  of  ihe 
few  uihers  whom  I  ever  &aw  a^etl  his  personal 
dignity  was  this  genileUBn,  on  Ihe  occasion  of 
an  insult  being  offered  10  his  favourite  gannent. 
A  boy  of  the  name  of  Jones  pointed  out  this 
miracle  of  an,  one  Sunday,  with  his  finger,  to 
the  rest  of  us,  as  nol  being  altogether  Ibe  sort 
of  paltem  that  it  worn  for  morning  costume; 
and  Mr.  Janty  knocked  him  down  with  a  box 
upon  his  right  ear,  picking  him  up  with  a  lx>i 
upon  his  left  immediately,  observing  that  he 
hoped  he  (Mr.  Jauty)  knew  how  lo  dress  him- 
self like  a  gentleman.         Houttkoid  Wbrdl. 

Some  years  ago,  we,  the  writer,  not  being  in 
Griggs  and  Bodger's,  took  the  liberty  of  buying 
a  greul-coBI  which  we  Saw  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  Burlington  Arcade,  London,  and  which 
appeared  lo  be  in  onr  eyes  Ihe  most  sensible 
great-coat  we  hod  ever  seen.  Taking  the  further 
liberty  to  wear  this  great-coat  after  we  had 
boughl  it,  we  became  a  son  of  Spectre,  eliciting 
the  wonder  and  tetror  of  our  fellow-creatures  at 
we  flitted  along  the  streets.  We  accompanied 
the  coat  to  Switierland  for  six  monlhs ;  and, 
although  il  was  perfectly  new  there,  we  found 
it  was  not  r^arded  as  a  portent  of  [he  least 
importance.  We  accompanied  il  lo  Paris  for 
another  six  months;  and,  although  il  was  per- 
fectly new  there  too,  nobody  minded  it.  This 
coat,  so  intolerable  10  Britain,  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  loose  wide-sleeved  mantle, 
easy  lo  put  on,  easy  to  put  off,  and  crushing 
nothing  beneath  it,  which  everybody  now  weais. 
houstkM  Wordt. 

Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dress  and 
habits,  and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint,  and 
glitter,  and  ridiculous  omamenis,  as  are  a  real 
shame  to  the  wearer.  lAW- 


■  O' 


DJiESS.—DS  YDEN. 


People  lavish  il  profusely  in  tricking  up  their 
children  in  Ane  clothes,  and  jet  atarve  iheir 
miods.  Locke. 

As  the  index  telU  us  (he  contenll  or  stories, 
and  di/ecis  to  the  particular  chapter,  even  !>o 
does  the  outward  habit  and  superficial  order  of 


is  [in 


in)  give 


eof 


the  spirit  and  demonstratively  point  (as  it 
a  manual  note  from  the  margin)  all  the  internal 
quality  of  the  soul ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more 
evident,  palpable,  gross  maniCcstatioa  of  poor, 
degenerate,  dungliilly  blood  and  breeding,  than 
a  rude,  unpoiished,  disordered,  and  slovenly 
outside,  Massincer. 

Men's  apparel  is  commonly  made  according 
to  their  conditions,  and  often  governed  by  their 
garments ;  for  the  person  that  is  gowned  is,  by 
his  gown,  put  in  mind  of  gravity,  and  also  re- 
strained from  lightness  by  the  very  unaptness 
of  his  weed.  EoMtiND  Spensbr. 

To  this  end,  nothing  is  to  be  more  carefully 
consulted  than  plainness.  In  a  lady's  Bttire  this 
is  the  single  excellence;  for  to  be  what  some 
people  call  tine,  is  the  same  vice  in  that  case,  as 
to  be  florid  is  in  writing  or  speaking.  I  have 
studied  and  writ  on  this  important  sulgect,  until 
I  almost  despair  of  making  reformation  in  the 
females  of  this  island ;  where  we  have  more 
beauty  than  any  spot  in  the  universe,  if  we  did 


It  ii  an  assertion  which  admits  of  much  proof, 
that  a  stranger  of  tolerable  sense,  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  will  be  better  received  by  those  of 
quality  above  him,  than  one  of  much  better 
parts  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the  rigid 
notions  of  frugality,  A  man's  appearance  falls 
within  the  censure  of  every  one  that  sees  him  ; 
his  parts  and  learning  very  few  are  judges  of; 
and  even  upon  these  few  they  cannot  at  flrst  he 
well  intruded;  for  policy  and  good  breeding  will 
counsel  him  to  be  reserved  among  strangers, 
and  to  support  himself  only  by  the  common 
s|Hrit  of  conversation. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sfee/at<ir,No.  360. 

1  fancied  it  must  be  very  surprising  to  any  one 
who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fashions  to  consider 
how  far  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  itself 
out  in  dress,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  peo- 
ple it  maintains,  and  what  a  circulation  of 
money  it  occasions.  Providence  in  this  case 
makes  use  of  the  folly  which  we  will  not  give 
up,  and  it  becomes  instrumental  to  the  support 
of  those  who  ore  willing  to  labour. 

Sir  R.  STEKI.E ;  Sfidatar,  No.  478. 

Employ  their  wit  nod  humour  in  cboosing  and 
matching  of  patterns  and  coloun.        Swift.' 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to 
each  other's  lappets,  ruffles,  and  mantuas ! 

Swift, 

Let  worn 


lie  the  yoke  of  Christ  around  their  necks,  and 
adorn  iheir  whole  peisons  with  the  ulk  of  saoc- 
tily  and  the  damask  of  devotion;  let  them  adopt 
that  chaste  and  simple,  that  neat  and  elegant 
style  of  dress  which  so  attvantageously  displayi 
the  charms  of  real  beauty,  instead  of  those  pre- 
posterous fashions  and  fantastical  draperies  of 
dress  which,  while  they  conceal  some  few  de- 
fects of  person,  eipose  so  many  defects  of  mind, 
and  lacrilice  to  ostentatious  linery  all  those  mild, 
amiable,  and  modest  virtues  by  which  the  female 
character  is  so  pleasingly  adorned. 

TERTtnXtAN. 


DRYDEN. 

Mr.  Diyden  wrote  more  like  a  scholar ;  and, 
though  the  greatest  master  of  poetry,  be  wanted 
that  easiness,  that  air  of  freedom  and  uncon- 
strainl  which  is  more  sensibly  to  be  perceived 
than  described.  Feltoh. 

His  literature,  though  not  always  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  ob- 
vious, and  made  his  own  by  die  art  of  dressing 
it;  or  superficial,  which,  by  what  he  gives, 
shows  what  he  wanted ;  or  erroneous,  hastily 
collected,  and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  lan- 
guishes in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound 
with  knowledge,  and  spariile  with  illustrarioits. 
There  is  scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that 
does  not  supply  him  with  occasional  images  and 
lucky  similitudes;  every  page  discovers  a  mind 

lectual  weallli.  Of  him  i^at  knows  much  it  ia 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  dili- 
gence :  yet  1  rather  believe  that  the  knowledge 
of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  accidental  intel- 
ligence and  various  conversation,  by  a  quick 
apprehension,  a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy 
memory,  a  keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a 
powerful  digestion;  by  vigilance  that  permitted 
nothing  to  pass  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of 
reSectioQ  that  suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost. 
Dr.  S.  Johwson  :  Lift  of  DrydtH. 

:  have  said,  one  of 


But  Dryden  •> 
does  not  precede,  but   ( 


whom  the  period  of  imagination 

:de,  but   follow     '  ■    ■     - 

observation  and  reflection 


,  the  period  of 


His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in  particular,  are 
admirable  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  study 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  drama.  He  was 
utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  exhiluting  real 
human  beings.  Even  in  the  far  inferior  talent 
of  composing  characters  out  of  those  elements 
into  which  the  imperfect  process  of  our  reason 
can  resolve  them,  he  was  very  deficient.  His 
men  are  not  even  good  personifications;  they 
are  not  well-assorted  assemblages  of  qualities. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  seiies  a  very  coorw 
and  marked  distinction,  and  gives  us,  not  a  like- 
ness, but  a  strong  caricature,  in  which  a  siDgl« 


peculiarity  is  protnittcd,  and  everything  else 
Delected;  like  the  Marquis  of  Granby  at  an 
inn-door,  whom  we  know  by  nothing  but  his 
boldoess ;  or  Wilkes,  who  ii  Wilkes  only  in  his 
squint.  These  are  the  best  specimens  of  bis 
ikil].  For  most  of  his  pictures  seem,  like  Turkey 
carpels,  to  have  been  expressly  designed  not  to 
resemble  anything  in  [he  heavens  above,  in  the 
eailb  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
The  latter  manner  he  practises  most  frequently 
in  his  Imgedies,  the  former  in  his  comedies. 
Tbe  comic  characlets  are,  without  mixture, 
loathsome  and  despicable.  The  men  of  Ether- 
ege  and  Vanbrugh  are  bud  enough.  Thtiae  of 
Smollett  are  perhaps  worse.  But  they  do  not 
approach  lo  Hie  Celadons,  the  Wildbloods,  the 
WoodaJIs,  and  the  Khodophils  of  Dryden.  The 
vices  of  these  last  are  set  off  by  a  certain  fierce 
hard  impudence,  to  which  we  knovr  nothing 
comparable.  I'heir  love  is  the  appetite  of 
beasts;  their  friendship  the  confederacy  of 
knaves.  The  ladies  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
irreated  to  form  helps  meet  for  such  gentlemen. 
In  deceiving  and  insulting  their  old  fathers  they 
du  not,  perhaps,  exceed  the  license  which,  (^ 
immemorial  prescription,  has  been  allowed  to 
heroines.  But  they  also  cheat  at  cards,  rob 
strong  boxes,  put  up  their  favouis  lo  auction, 
betray  tbeir  fnends,  abuse  their  rivals  in  the 
style  of  Billingsgate,  and  invite  their  lovers  in 
the  language  of  the  Piaua.  These,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  not  the  valets  and  waiting, 
women,  the  Mascirilles  and  Nerines,  but  the 
reci^ized  heroes  and  heroines  who  appear  as 
the  representatives  of  good  society,  and  who,  at 
the  end  of  ihe  fifth  act,  marry  and  live  very 
happily  ever  after.  The  sensuality,  baseness, 
and  malice  of  their  natures  is  unredeemed  by 
any  quality  of  a  different  description, — by  any 
touch  of  kindness,— or  even  by  any  honest  burst 
of  hearty  hatred  and  revenge.  We  are  in  a 
world  where  there  is  no  humanity,  no  veracity, 
no  sense  of  shame, — a  world  for  which  any 
good-natured  man  would  gladly  take  in  ex- 
change the  society  of  Milton's  devils,  fiut  as 
soon  as  we  enier  Ihe  regions  of  Tragedy  we 
find  a  great  change.  There  is  no  lack  of  line 
sentiment  there.  Meta&Ioiio  is  surpassed  in  his 
own  department.  Scuderi  is  out-scuderied.  We 
are  introduced  to  people  whose  proceedings  we 
can  trace  to  no  mutive,^.of  whose  feelings  we 
can  form  no  more  idea  than  of  a  sixth  sense. 
We  have  left  a  race  of  creatures  whose  love  is 
*x  delicate  and  affectionate  as  the  passion  which 
an  alderman  feels  for  a  luFlle.  We  find  our- 
selves among  beings  whose  love  is  a  purely 
diiintercsled  emotion, — a  loyalty  extending  lo 
passive  obedience, — a  religion,  like  that  of  the 
Quietists,  unsupported  by  any  sanction  of  hope 
or  fear.  We  see  nothing  but  despotism  without 
power,  and  sacrifices  without  compensation. 
Lord  MACAt;LAY: 
yeitt  Dryden,  Jan.  1828. 

If  ever  Shahipeare  rants,  it  is  not  when  his 
imagination  is  hurrying  him  along,  but  when  he 
is  hunying  his  imagination  along, — when  hit 
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mind  is  for  a  moment  jaded, — when,  as  was  said 
of  Euripides,  he  resembles  a  lion,  who  excites 
his  own  fury  by  lashing  himself  with  his  tail. 
What  happened  to  Shakspeare  from  the  occa- 
sional suspension  of  his  powers  happened  to 
Dryden  from  constant  impotence,  tie,  like  his 
confederate  Lee,  had  judgment  enough  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  poets  of  the  preceding  age, 
but  not  judgment  enough  10  shun  competition 
with  them.  He  felt  and  admired  their  wild  and 
daring  sublimity.  That  it  belonged  to  another  age 
than  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  required  other 
talents  than  those  which  he  possessed,  that  in 
aspiring  to  emulate  it  he  was  wasting  in  a  hope- 
less attempt  powers  which  might  render  him 
pre-eminent  in  a  different  career,  was  a  lesson 
which  he  did  not  learn  till  late.  As  those 
knavish  Enthusiasts,  the  French  prophets,  courted 
inspiration  by  mimicking  the  writhings,  swoon- 
ings,  and  gaspings  which  they  considered  as  its 
symptoms,  he  attempted,  bv  affected  fits  of  ptjet- 
ical  fury,  to  bring  on  a  teal  paroxysm ;  and,  like 
them,  be  got  nothing  but  distortions  for  his  pains. 
LoKD  MACAt)i.Ay :  Jahn  Drydin. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  Dryden  alto- 
gether ceased  to  write  for  the  stage.  He  had 
turned  his  powers  in  a  new  direction,  with  suc- 
cess the  mcsl  splendid  and  decisive.  His  taste 
had  gradually  awakened  his  creative  faculties. 
The  Hrst  rank  In  poetry  was  beyond  his  reach  ; 
but  he  challengetl  and  secured  the  most  honour- 
able place  in  the  second.  His  imagination  re- 
sembled the  wings  of  an  ostrich  :  il  enabled  him 
to  run,  though  not  lo  soar.  When  he  attempted 
the  highest  flights,  he  became  ridiculous ;  but 
while  he  remained  in  a  lower  region,  he  out- 
stripped all  competitors. 

All  his  nalural  and  all  his  acquired  powers 
tilted  him  to  found  a  good  critical  school  of 
poetry.  Indeed,  he  carried  his  reforms  too  far 
for  his  age.  After  his  death  our  literature  retro- 
graded ;  and  a  century  was  necessaiy  to  bring  it 
back  to  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  The  gen- 
eral soundness  and  healthfulness  of  his  mental 
constitution,  his  information,  of  vast  superficies 
though  of  small  volume,  his  wit,  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  followers 
of  Donne,  his  eloquence,  grave,  deliberate,  and 
commanding,  could  not  save  him  from  disgrace- 
ful failure  as  a  rival  of  Shakspeare,  but  raised 
him  far  above  the  level  of  Boileau.  His  com- 
mand of  language  was  immense.  With  him 
died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  diction  of 
England,— the  art  of  producing  rich  elTccis  by 
familiar  words.  In  the  fulluwing  century  it  was 
as  completely  lost  as  the  Gulhic  method  of 
painting  glass,  and  was  but  poorly  supplied 
by  the  laborious  and  tessellated  imitations  of 
Mason  and  Gray.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  he  was 
the  first  writer  under  whose  skilful  management 
the  scientific  vocabulary  felt  into  natural  and 
pleasing  verse.  In  this  department  he  suc- 
ceeded as  completely  as  his  conlemporary  Gib- 
bons succeeded  in  the  similar  enterprise  of 
carving  the  most  delicate  flowers  from  heart 
of  oak.    The  toughest  and  most  knotty  parts  of 
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language  became  ductile  at  bit  touch.  His 
versi&cBiion  in  the  same  manner,  while  it  gave 
the  first  model  of  that  neatnesa  and  precision 
which  the  following  gerwration  eateemed  lo 
highly,  exhibited  at  the  aanie  time  the  toat  ex- 
aimiles  of  nobleness,  freedom,  variety  of  pau>e, 
and  cadence.  Hi*  tragediei  in  rhyme,  however 
worthless  in  themselves,  had  at  least  acrved  the 

Eurpose  of  DonseiiK-vetwa :  ihey  had  taught 
im  all  the  aiti  of  melody  which  the  heniic 
couplet  admits.  For  bombast,  his  prevailitig 
vice,  his  new  aubjects  gave  little  opporlunily; 
his  better  taste  gradually  discarded  it. 

LOKD  Macaulav  I  JilhH  Drydtn. 


DUELLING. 

Death  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  men  who  make 
it  their  glory  to  despise  it;  but  if  every  one  that 
fought  a  duel  were  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  it 
would  quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  inwgi- 
naiy  men  of  honour,  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd 
a  practice. 

When  honour  is  a  support  to  virtuous  princi- 
ples, and  rum  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and 
our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished 
and  encouraged ;  but  when  the  dictate*  of  hon- 
our are  coDiiary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity, 
they  are  the  greatest  deprivations  of  human  na- 
ture, by  giving  wrong  ambitions  and  false  ideas 
of  what  is  good  and  laudable ;  and  should  there- 
fore be  exploded  by  all  govemments,  and  driven 
out  as  the  bane  and  plague  of  human  society. 
Addison  ;  ^ctatar.  No,  199. 

The  practice  of  the  duel,  as  a  private  mode, 
recogniied  only  by  custom,  of  deciding  private 
differences,  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  BttANDE. 

How  t  a  man's  blood  for  an  injurious,  pas- 
sionate speech — for  a  disdainful  look  ?  Nay, 
that  is  not  all :  that  ihou  mayest  gain  among 
men  the  reputation  of  a  discreet,  well-tempered 
murderer,  be  sure  thou  killcsl  him  not  in  pas- 
sion, when  thy  btood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the 
provocation  ;  but  proceed  with  as  great  temper 
and  setlledness  of  reason,  with  as  much  discre- 
tion and  preparedness,  as  thou  wouldest  to  the 
communion  :  after  several  days'  respite,  that  it 
may  ^pear  it  is  thy  reason  guides  thee,  and  nut 
thy  passion.  Invite  him  kindly  and  courteously 
into  some  retired  place,  and  there  let  it  be  deter- 
mined whether  his  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy 
the  injury,  ChiluncwortK  :  Strmons. 

Duelling  was  then  pSll],  as  now,  an  abanrd 
•nd  shocking  remedy  for  private  insult. 

Lord  Cockbukn, 


I  shall  therefore  hereafter  conaider  how  the 
bravest  men  in  other  ages  and  nations  have 
behaved  themselves  upoa  such  incidents  as  we 


decide  by  combat ;  and  show,  from  their  prac- 
tice, that  this  resentment  neither  has  its  (onnda- 
tiiHi  from  true  reason  or  solid  fame,  but  is  an 
imposture,  made  up  of  cowardice,  falsehood,  and 
want  of  understanding. 

SiK  K.  Steele;  Tatler,  No.  35. 
Shaitspeare,  in  As  You  Ijlte  It,  has  rallied  the 
mode  of  formal  duelling,  then  so  prevalent,  with 
the  highest  humour  and  address. 

Bishop  Warbubtom. 


DULNESS. 

The  attempts,  however,  of  dulness  are  con- 
stantly repeated,  and  ax  constantly  fail.  For 
the  misfortune  is,  that  the  Head  of  Dulnesi, 
Mnliit  the  tail  of  the  torpedo,  loses  nothing  of 
her  benumbing  and  lelhnrgiiing  influeoce  by 
reiterated  discharges  :  hones  may  ride  over  ber, 
and  mules  and  asses  may  tiample  upon  her,  but, 
with  an  exhauslless  and  a  patient  perversity,  she 
continues  her  narcotic  operations  even  to  the  end. 
CoLToN  1  Loam,  Prt/afr. 

What  a  comfort  a  dull  but  kindly  person  is,  to 
be  sure, at  times!    A  ground-glass  shade  over  a 
gas-lamp  does  not  bring  any  mote  solace  (o  our 
dazzled  eyes  than  such  a  one  to  our  minds. 
Dr.  O.  W.  HotMBs. 


All  the 
by  the  successiveness  of 
partly  by  those  external 


DURATION. 

ion  we  have  of  duration  is  partly 
'  ■"  operations,  and 


that  it  finds  in 
Sir  M.  Halk. 


That  we  hare  oar  notion  of  succession  and 
duration  from  this  original,  vii.,  from  the  reflec- 
tion on  the  train  of  ideas  which  we  find  to  ajl- 
pear  one  after  another  in  our  own  minds,  seems 
plain  lo  me,  in  that  we  have  no  perception  of 
duration  but  by  considering  the  train  of  ideal 
that  takt  tbeir  turns  in  our  oaderatandings. 
Locks. 

One  who  fixes  his  thooghls  intently  on  one 
thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  bis  mind,  lets  slip  out  of  his 
account  a  good  part  of  that  duration. 

Locks. 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  cease,  our  per- 
ception of  duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every 
one  experiments  whilst  he  sleeps  soundly. 

LoCKL 


DUTY. 

Nothing  can  make  him  remiss  in  the  practice 
of  his  duly,  no  prospect  of  interest  can  allure 
him,  no  danger  dismay  him.        Atterbi;ry. 

No  nnkindneii  of  a  brother  can  whidly  re- 
scind that  relation,  or  disoblige  us  from  the 
duties  annexed  thereto.  Baxkow. 


I  Aink  Qiyielf  obliged,  whalerer  mjp  private 
■pprehensiom  nwy  be  of  the  lacceti,  to  do  my 
duty,  uid  leave  event*  to  thm  diipoaer. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  do  not  wrile  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Parisian  philosophy,  I  may 
aasame  that  the  awful  Author  of  our  being  ia 
the  Anthor  of  oar  place  id  Ibc  order  of  eiiat- 
ence, — and  that  having  diapoacd  aed  manhalled 
us  by  a  divine  tactic,  not  according  to  our  will, 
but  according  to  His,  He  has  in  and  by  that  dii- 
position  viitually  iubjected  us  to  act  the  part 
which  belongs  to  the  place  assigned  lu.  We 
have  obligations  to  mankind  at  large,  which  are 
not  in  cotwequence  of  any  ^wcial  voUnlary  pact. 
They  arise  rrom  the  relation  of  man  to  nun,  and 
the  relation  of  Bian  to  God,  which  relationi  are 
not  matters  of  choice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
force  of  all  the  pacts  which  we  enter  into  with 
any  particular  person  or  number  of  persons 
amongst  mankind  depends  upon  those  prior  ob- 
ligations. In  some  cases  the  subordinate  rela- 
tions are  voluntary,  in  others  they  arc  necessary, 
— but  the  duties  are  all  compulsive. 

BuRKE:  Affial  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Wiigi,  1791. 

When  you  dioose  an  arduous  and  ilipMry 
path,  God  forbid  that  any  weak  feelings  of  my 
declining  age,  which  c^Is  fur  soothings  and 
supports,  and  which  can  have  notte  but  from  you, 
should  make  me  wish  that  you  should  abandon 
what  you  are  about,  or  should  trifle  with  it '.  Jn 
Ihis  house  we  submit,  though  with  troubled 
minds,  to  that  order  which  ha*  connected  all 
great  dnties  with  toils  and  with  perils,  which 
ha*  conducted  the  rouj  to  glory  through  the 
iwioTU  of  obloquy  and  reproach,  and  which 
will  never  suffer  the  disparaging  alliartce  of 
spunooE,  btsc,  and  fugitive  praise  with  genuine 
and  permanent  reputation.  We  know  that  tlie 
Power  which  has  settled  that  order,  and  sub- 
jected you  to  it  by  placing  you  in  the  situation 
you  are  in,  is  able  to  bring  yon  out  of  it  with 
credit  and  with  safely.  His  will  be  done  1  All 
mast  come  right.  You  may  open  the  way  with 
pain  and  under  reproach:  oihei*  will  pursue  it 
with  ease  and  with  applause.        Burxe: 

Letter  mRicA.  Burki,  tn  Preliilaiil  Ascend- 
ency in  Ireland,  1 793. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an 
extreme  disrelish  to  be  lold  theit  duty. 

BUKKK- 

Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is 
worthless  till  It  convert  itself  into  condnct. 
Nay,  properly,  conviction  is  not  possible  tilt 
th«n ;  inasmuch  as  all  specnialioa  is  by  nature 
endleti,  formless, «  vorteK  amid  vortices  1  only 
by  a  felt  indubitable  certainly  of  experience  does 
it  find  any  centre  to  revolve  round,  and  >o  fashion 
iUelf  into  a  system.  Most  true  is  it,  as  a  wise 
man  teaches  ut,  that  "  doubt  of  any  sort  cannot 
be  removed  except  by  action."  On  which 
ground,  too,  let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in 
darkness  or  uncertain   tight,  and  pny«  vehe- 
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mently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay 
this  <>tlier  precept  well  to  heart,  which  to  me 
was  of  invaluable  service :  "  Do  lAe  duly  which 
lies  ntareil  Ikit"  which  thou  knowesi  to  be  a 
duty!  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  be- 
come clearer.  Caklvle. 


There  is 


•  moment  without  h 


The  Tawof  our  constitution,  whereby  the  regu- 
lated activity  of  both  intellect  and  feelingis  made 
essential  to  sound  bodily  health,  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  arrangements  of  an  all-wise 
and  beneficent  Creator.  If  we  shun  the  society 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  shrink  from  taking  a 
share  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  mental  indolence 
and  [^ysicat  debility  bcael  our  path.  Whemi,  if 
by  engaging  in  the  business  of  life,  and  taking  an 
active  intereit  in  the  advoncemeot  of  society, 
we  duly  exercise  our  various  powers  of  percep- 
tion, thought,  and  feeling,  we  promote  ilie  health 
of  the  whole  corporeal  system,  invigorate  the 
mind  itself,  and  ai  the  same  time  eiperience  the 
highest  mental  gratification  of  which  a  human 
being  is  susceptible;  namely,  that  of  having  ful- 
filled the  end  and  object  of  our  being,  in  the 
active  discharge  of  our  duties  to  God,  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves.  If  we  neglect 
our  faculties,  or  deprive  them  of  their  objects, 
we  weaken  the  organization,  give  rise  to  dis- 
tressing di$ea)>es,  and  at  the  same  time  experi- 
ence the  bitterest  feelings  thai  can  afflict  hu- 
manity,— ennui  and  melancholy,  The  harmony 
thus  shown  10  exist  between  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical world  is  but  another  example  of  the  numer- 
ous inducements  to  that  right  conduct  and  act- 
ivity in  pursuingwhich  the  Creator  his  evidently 
destined  ui  to  find  terrestrial  happiness. 

GKokCB  Combe. 

It  is  an  impressive  truth  that  sometimes  in 
the  very  lowest  forms  of  duly,  less  than  which 
would  rank  a  man  as  a  villam,  there  is,  never- 
theless, the  snbtimest  ascent  of  self-sacrifice. 
To  do  leaa  woald  claia  you  ai  *n  object  of  eter- 
nal scorn ;  to  <lo  so  much  presumes  the  grandeur 
of  heroism.  De  Quikcey. 

What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  and 
not  what  the  people  think.  Hiis  rule,  equally 
as  arduous  in  actual  and  in  intellectual  life,  may 
serve  for  the  whole  distinction  between  greatness 
and  meanness.  It  Is  the  harder,  because  you 
will  always  find  those  who  think  they  know 
what  is  your  duty  better  than  you  know  it.  It 
is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's 
opinion;  It  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  your 
own  i  but  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  tbe 
independence  of  solitude. 

R.  W.  Ehekson. 

Be  not  diverted  from  your  duty  by  any  idle 
reflections  the  silly  woHd  may  make  upon  you, 
for  their  censures  are  not  in  your  power,  and 
consequently  should  not  be  any  pan  of  your 
concern.  Epictitus. 


Wc  should  BccuElom  ourselves  to  make  atten- 
lion  enltrely  the  instninienl  of  volilion.  Let  the 
will  be  detennined  by  the  conclusions  of  reason, 
by  deliberate  conclusions,  and  then  tet  allen- 
lion  be  wielded  hy  both.  Think  what  ii  self- 
government  ;  what  is  fittest  to  be  done  ought  (o 
be  BOW  done,  and  let  will  be  subordinate  to  rea- 
son, and  attention  to  will.  In  this  way  you  will 
^enga^ed  for  present  duty.  Pleas- 
nents,  inferior  objects,  will  be  easily 
sacrificed  lo  the  most  important.  You  may  have 
likings  10  inferior  or  trilling  occupations;  but  if, 
e  the  strong   language  of  Scripture,  you 


fill  decline. 


Fekriek. 


Moral  Qbligalion,  being  the  obligation  of  a 
free  agent,  implies  a  law,  and  a  law  implies  a 
law-giver.  The  will  of  God,  therefore,  is  the 
true  ground  of  all  obligation,  strictly  and  prop- 
erly so  called.  Fleming. 

Of  an  accountable  creature,  duly  is  ihe  con- 
cern of  every  moni  em,  since  he  is  everymoment 
pleasing  or  displeasing  God.  It  is  a  universal 
element,  mingling  with  every  action  and  quali- 
fying every  disposilion  and  pursuit.  The  moral 
of  conduct,  OS  it  serves  both  to  ascertain  and  to 
form  the  cbarscler,  has  consequences  in  a  future 
world  so  certain  and  infallible  thai  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  a  seed  no  part  of  which  is 
lost,  for  tnhalioaier  a  man  soweth,  thai  also  shall 
he  reap.  Robert  Hall: 

Advanlaga  of  Knaviieiige  la  tAe  Lowtr  Classes. 

A  good  man  is  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
idea  of  his  duties  as  an  ultimate  object,  without 
inquiring  at  every  step  why  he  should  perform 
them,  or  amusing  himself  with  imagining  cases 
and  situations  in  which  ihey  would  be  liable  to 
limitations  and  exceptions. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Senlimtnls  Primer  to  Iht  Present  Crisis. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sound  consequence,  that  all 

duties  are  by  so  much  the  better  performed  by 

how  much  ihe  men  are  more   religious  from 

whose  habitudes  the  same  proceed. 

Duly  is  far  more  than  love.  Il  ii  the  up- 
holding law  through  which  Ihe  weakest  become 
strong,  without  which  all  strength  is  unstable  as 
water.  No  character,  however  harmoniously 
framed  and  gloriously  gifted,  can  be  complete 
without  this  abiding  principle :  il  is  the  cement 
which  binds  the  whole  moral  edifice  together, 
without  which  all  power,  goodness,  intellect, 
truth,  happiness,  love  itself,  can  have  no  perma- 
nence; hut  all  the  fabric  <j  existence  crumbles 
away  from  under  us,  and  leaves  us  at  last  silling 
in  ihe  midst  of  a  ruin, — astonished  at  our  own 
desolation.  Mrs.  Jameson. 


reason,  that  is  capable  of  imitating  the  divine 
nature,  then  it  must  be  out  glory  and  happiness 
to  improve  our  reason  and  wisdom,  lo  acl  up  to 
the  excellency  of  our  rational  nature,  and  lo 
imitate  God  in  all  our  actions,  to  the  ulmost  of 
our  pov/er.  Law. 

All  duties  arc  matter  of  conscience ;  with  this 
resiriclion,  ihat  a  superior  obligation  suspends 
the  force  of  an  inferior  one. 

L'ESTBANCE. 

Every  man  has  his  station  assigned  him,  and 
in  that  station  he  is  well,  if  he  can  but  ihiolt 
himself  so.  L'Estrange. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  Ihe  universe  .  .  . 
to  be  spared,  nor  so  much  at  any  one  particle 
of  il  that  mankind  may  not  be  the  belter  or  die 
worse  for,  according  as  'lis  applied. 

L'Estrange. 


less  of  doing  thai  which  we  are 
reasonably  persuaded  we  ought  to  do,  is  always 
a  gratifying  sensation  lo  the  considcrale  mind : 
it  is  a  sensation  by  God's  will  inherent  in  out 
nature;  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  God 
Himself,  inlimating  His  approval  of  our  cod- 
duct,  and  by  His  commendation  encouragiDg 
us  to  proceed.  BiSHOP  Mant. 

If  we  know  ourselves,  we  shall  remember  the 
condescension,  benignity,  and  love  that  is  due 
to  inferiors  ;  the  afTabilily,  friendship,  and  kind- 
ness we. ought  to  show  to  equals ;  the  regard, 
deference,  and  honour  we  owe  to  superiors; 
and  the  candour,  integrity,  and  benevolence 
we  owe  lo  all.  W.  MasoN. 


forw 


n  coafusioD 


Milton. 


We  ought  to  profess  our  dependence  npon 
him,  and  our  obligalions  lo  him  for  the  good 
things  we  enjoy.  We  ought  (o  publish  to  tbe 
world  our  sense  of  his  goodness  wilh  Ihe  voice 
of  praise,  and  tell  of  all  his  wondrous  works. 
We  ought  lo  comfort  his  servants  and  children 
in  their  afflictions,  and  relieve  his  poor  distressed 
members  in  their  manifold  necessities;  for  he 
that  giveth  alms  sacriiiceth  praise. 

Robert  Nelson. 

No  man's  spirils  were  ever  hurt  by  doing  his 
duly :  on  the  contrary,  one  good  action,  one 
temptation  resisted  and  overcome,  one  sacrifice 
of  desire  or  interest  purely  for  conscietice't  laie, 
will  prove  a  cordial  for  weak  and  low  spirits  far 
beyond  what  either  indulgence,  or  diversion,  or 
company  can  do  for  them.  Palev. 

The  great  bu^neas  of  a  imm  is  to  improve  hi* 
mind  and  govern  his  manners';  all  other  projecta 
and  pursuits,  whelher  in  our  power  to  compass  oc 
not,  are  only  amusements.  Plinv. 

I  will  snp|H>se  that  you  have  no  friends  to 
share  or  rejoice  in  your  success  in  life, — thai  yon 
cannot  iook  back  to  those  to  whom  yon  owe 
gratitude,  or  forward  lo  those  to  whom  you 


oughl  lo  afford  protection ;  but  it  is  no  less  in- 
cnmlKnl  un  you  lo  moTc  stnilil)'  in  the  path  of 
dnty  ;  for  your  active  exertions  are  due  not  only 
lo  Miciely,  but  in  humble  gratitude  lo  tbe  Being 
who  made  you  a  member  of  it,  with  powers  lo 
serve  fourseif  and  othen. 

SiK  Waltk*  Scott. 

All  mankind  acknowledge  [bemaelTCs  able 
and  sufficient  to  do  many  things  which  actually 
ihey  never  do.  South, 

Many  secret  indispositions  and  aversions  to 
duty  will  steal  upon  Ihe  »iul,  and  it  will  require 
both  time  and  dose  appiicalion  of  mind  lo  re- 
cover it  to  such  a  frame  as  shall  dispose  it  for 
Ihe  apirilualitiea  of  religion.  SOUTH. 

There  is  no  such  way  of  giving  God  the  glory 
of  his  infinite  knowledge  ai  by  an  obediential 
practice  of  those  duties  and  commands  which 
seem  most  lo  thwart  and  contradict  our  own. 

Those  plain  and  l^ible  lines  of  duty  requir- 
ing us  lo  demean  ourselves  to  God  humbly  and 
devoutly,  to  our  governors  obediently,  lo  our 
neighbours  justly,  and  lo  ourselves  soberly  and 
temperately.  Sotn'H. 

Doing  is  expressly  commanded,  and  no  hap- 
piness allowed  to  anything  short  of  it. 

Questionless,  duty  moves  not  so  much  upon 
command  as  promise  :  now,  that  which  proiioses 
the  greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards  lo  obedi- 
ence, and  the  greatest  punishments  lo  disobedi- 
ence, doubtless  is  the  most  likely  to  enforce  the 
one  and  prevent  the  other.  SoiTTK. 

He  who  endeavours  to  know  his  duty,  and 
practises  what  he  knows,  has  the  equity  of  God 
lo  stand  as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampan  between 
him  and  damnation  lo 


ir  any  infiimilies. 


A  wise  t 


Soin-H. 


n  who  does  not  assist  with  hi 
ti  man  with  his  charity,  and  a  pov 
man  with  his  labour,  are  pafed  nuisances  in 
common  wealth.  SwiFT. 

We  are  not  solicitous  of  Ihe  opinion  and  cen 
sures  of  men,  bat  only  that  we  do  our  duty. 
Jekemv  Tavi/w. 


All  our  duty  is  set  down  in  onr  prayeis,  be- 
cause  in  all  our  duty  we  beg  the  divine  assistance, 
and  remember  that  you  are  bound  to  do  all  those 
duties  for  the  doing  of  which  you  have  prayed 
for  the  divine  assistance. 

Jkremv  Taylor. 

Nor  provided  our  duty  be  secured,  for  the 
decrees  and  instruments  every  man  is  permitted 
to  himself.  .   JeremV  TAVIJ3R. 

The  gospel  chargeth  us  with  piety  lowardi 
God,  and  justice  and  charity  ti 


pcrance  and  chastity  in  reference  to  ourselves. 

TlLLOTSON. 

These  two  must  make  our  duty  very  easy  :  a 
considerable  reward  in  hand,  and  the  assurance 
of  a  far  greater  recompense  hereafter. 

TlLLOTSOH. 

What  a  calming,  elevating,  solemniiing  view 
of  the  tasks  which  we  find  ourselves  set  in  this 
world  to  do,  this  word  [vocation]  would  give 
us,  if  we  did  but  realise  it  to  the  lull  1 

R.  C  T>RNCH. 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a  lai^e  sense,  includes 
duty  to  Cod  and  our  neighbour;  but.  in  a 
proper  sense,  virtue  signifies  duty  towards  men, 
and  religion  duty  lo  God.         Dr.  I.  WaTTS. 

To  pursue  and  persevere  In  virtue,  with  regard 
to  themselves ;  in  justice  and  goodness,  with 
regard  to  their  neighbours;  and  piety  towards 
God.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Knowledge  of  ou 
part  of  philosophy. 

Evei7  man  has  obligations  which  belong  to 
his  station.  Duties  extend  beyond  obligations, 
and  direct  the  affections,  desires,  and  intentions, 
as  well  as  the  actions.  Whewell. 

What  it  is  our  duly  to  do  we  must  do  because 
it  is  right,  not  because  any  one  can  demand  it 
of  us.  Whewell. 

That  we  ought  to  do  an  action,  is  of  itself  a 
suflicient  and  ultimate  answer  to  the  questions, 
Ifiv  we  should  do  It? — how  we  are  obliged 
to  do  it?  The  conviction  of  duty  implies  the 
soundest  reason,  the  strongest  obligation,  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 

Whrwell. 
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EARLY  RISING.— EARTH. 


EARLY  RISING. 

I  vonld  have  inscribed  on  the  curtains  of 
your  bed,  and  the  walls  of  yonr  chamber,  "  If 
jiQU  do  not  rise  early,  you  can  make  progre<»  in 
nolhing."  If  you  do  not  sel  aparl  your  hours 
of  reading;  if  yon  suffer  yourself  or  anj"  one 
else  to  break  in  upon  them,  yoUT  days  will  slip 
through  your  bands  unproHubl*  and  rrlvotoui, 
and  unenjoyed  by  yourself. 

Lord  Chatham. 

Six,  or  at  most  t«T«n,  boon'  sleep  is,  for  a 
constancy,  as  much  as  you  or  anybody  can 
vant:  more  is  only  laziness  and  dozing;  and  is, 
I  am  persuaded,  both  unwholesome  and  stupeiy' 
ing,  ...  I  have  very  often  gone  to  bed  at  six 
in  the  morning,  uid  rose,  nol withstanding,  at 
eight ;  by  which  means  I  got  many  hours  in  the 
morning  thai  my  companions  lost;  and  the 
want  of  sleep  obliged  me  to  keep  good  hours 
the  next,  or  at  lent  the  third  night.  To  this 
method  I  owe  the  greatest  part  of  my  reading  -, 
for  from  twenty  to  forty  I  should  cetMinty  ha*e 
read  very  little  if  I  had  not  been  up  while  my 
acquaintances  were  in  bed.  Know  the  true 
value  of  time;  snatch,  seize,  and  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it.  No  idleness,  no  laiiness,  no 
procrastination;  never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day. 

LOSn  CRBSTERnELD: 

Letters  to  kit  Sen,  Die.  16,  1749. 

Tha   difTerence  between   rising   at   live  and 

seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  space  of 
forty  years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  (he 
same  hour  at  night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  ten  years  to  a  man's  life. 

Doddridge. 

He  that  from  his  childhood  has  made  rising 
betimes  familiar  to  him  will  not  waste  the  best 
part  of  his  life  In  drowsiness  and  lying  a-bed. 

Whoever  has  tasted  the  breath  of  morning, 
knows  that  the  most  invigorating  and  most  de- 
lightful hoan  of  the  day  are  commonly  spent 
in  bed ;  though  it  is  the  evident  intention  of 
nature  that  we  should  enjoy  and  profit  by  them. 
Children  awake  early,  and  would  be  up  and 
stirring  long  before  the  arrangements  of  the 
family  permit  Ihem  to  use  their  limbs.  We  are 
thus  broken  in  from  childhood  to  an  injurious 
habit :  that  habit  might  be  shaken  off  with  more 
ease  than  it  was  first  imposed.  We  rise  with 
the  sun  at  Christmas;  it  were  continuing  so  to 
do  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  without  any 
|ierceptible  change  we  should  find  omselves 
then  rising  at  five  o'clock,  till  which  hour  we 
might  continue  till  September,  and  then  accom- 
modate ourselves  again  to  the  chann  of  season. 
South  EV, 

When  I  find  myself  awakened  into  being,  and 
perceive  my  life  renewed  within  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  the  whole  face  of  nature  recov- 
ered  out  of  the  dark  uncomfortable  slate  in 
which  it  lay  for  several  hours,  my  heart  over- 


flows with  such  secret  sentiments  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  as  ate  a  kind  of  implicit  praise  to  the 
great  Author  of  Nature.  The  mind,  in  these 
early  seasons  of  the  day,  is  so  refreshed  in  all 
its  faculties,  and  borne  up  with  such  new  sup- 
plies of  animal  spirits,  that  she  finds  herself  la 
a  state  of  youth,  especially  when  she  is  enter- 
tained with  the  breath  of  flowen,  the  melody 
of  birds,  the  dewi  that  hang  upon  the  plants, 
■nd  all  those  other  sweets  of  nature  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  morning. 

It  is  Impossible  for  a  man  to  have  this  relish 
of  being,  this  exquisite  taste  of  life,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  world  before  it  is  in  all  its 
noise  and  huny;  who  loses  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  stiti  hours  of  the  day,  and,  immediately 
upon  his  first  getting  up,  plunges  himself  into 
the  ordinary  cares  or  follies  of  the  world. 

Sir  K.  Steele.-   Tailtr,  No.  363. 

Few  ever  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  fewer  still 
ever  became  distinguished,  who  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  early  rising.  You  rise  late,  and,  of 
couise,  coinrMnce  your  business  at  a  late  boor, 
and  everything  goes  wrong  all  day.  Franklin 
says  that  he  who  rises  late  may  trot  all  day, 
and  not  have  overtaken  bis  bigness  at  night 
Dean  Swill  avers  that  he  never  knew  any  man 


EARTH. 

The  eaith  on  which 'We  tread  was  evidently 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  sopport  man  and 
other  animals,  along  with  their  habitations,  and 
to  furnish  those  vegetable  productions  which 
are  necessary  for  their  suleistence ;  and,  accord- 
ingly. He  has  given  it  that  exact  degree  of  con- 
sistency which  is  requisite  for  these  purposes. 
Were  it  much  harder  than  it  now  is;  were  it, 
for  example,  as  dense  as  a  rock,  it  would  be 
incapable  of  cultivation,  and  vegetables  could 
not  be  produced  from  its  surface.  Were  it 
softer,  it  would  be  insufhcienl  to  support  qs,  and 
we  should  Eink  at  every  step,  like  a  person 
walking  in  a  quagmire.  The  exact  adjustment 
of  the  solkl  parts  of  onr  globe  to  the  natnrtf 
and  necessities  of  the  beings  which  inhabit  it, 
is  an  instance  of  divine  wisdom. 

Dr.  T.  Dtcr. 

It  is  this  earth  that,  like  a  kind  mother,  re* 
ceives  us  at  our  birlh,  and  sustains  as  when 
bom  ;  it  it  this  alone  of  all  the  elements  around 
us  that  is  never  found  an  enemy  to  man.  The 
body  of  waters  deluge  him  with  rain,  oppress 
him  with  hail,  and  drown  him  with  inundaliotis; 
the  ait  rushes  in  storms,  prepares  the  tempest,  or 
lights  np  the  volcano;  but  the  earth,  gentle  and 
indulgent,  ever  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man, 
spreads  his  walks  with  flowers  and  his  table 
with  plenty;  returns  with  interest  every  good 
committed  to  her  care,  and  though  she  produce! 
the  poison,  she  still  supplies  the  antidote ;  thoi^b 
constantly  teased  more  to  furnish  the  Inxuries  of 
man  than  his  necessities,  yet  even  to  the  last 


EAST  INDIA   COMPANY. 
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she  continue*  her  kind  indulgence,  and  when 
life  is  over,  ih«  piously  coven  hit  lemain*  in  hei 
bosom.  Puny. 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

With  regard,  iherefore,  (o  the  abuse  of  the 
external  federal  trust,  I  eng«g;B  myielf  to  you  to 
make  good  these  three  positions.  First,  I  say. 
Ihat  from  Mount  Iiubus  (or  whatever  else  yon 
call  that  large  range  of  mountains  that  nails  the 
northern  frontier  of  India),  where  it  touches  us 
In  the  latitude  of  twenty- nine,  to  Cape  Comorin, 
fn  (he  latitude  of  eight,  that  there  is  not  a  sitigU 
prince,  state,  or  potentate,  great  or  small,  in 
India,  with  whom  they  have  come  into  contact, 
whom  they  have  not  sold:  I  lay  S9{d,  though 
KMnelimes  they  have  not  been  able  to  deliver 
according  to  iheitbaigain.  Secondly,  I  sny,  that 
there  is  not  a  tingle  treaty  they  have  ever  made 
which  they  have  not  broken.  Thirdly,  I  say, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  prince  or  state,  who 
ever  put  any  trust  in  the  Company,  who  ii  not 
utterly  ruined;  and  that  none  are  in  any  degree 
»ecur«  or  flourishing,  but  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  settled  distrust  and  itreconcilabte 
enmity  to  this  nation.  Burkb: 

^eck  <m  Mr.  Fax's  East  IniHa  Bill, 
Dec.  I,  1783. 

The  invariable  course  of  the  Company's  policy 
is  this :  either  they  set  up  some  prince  too  odious 
to  maiutain  himself  without  the  necessity  of 
their  assistance,  or  they  soon  reader  him  odioui 
by  making  him  the  instrument  of  their  govern- 
ment. In  that  case  troops  are  bountifully  sent 
to  him  to  maintain  his  aalhority.  That  he 
should  have  no  want  of  aniMance,  a  civil  gen- 
tleman, called  a  Resident,  is  kept  at  his  court, 
who,  under  pretence  of  providing  duly  for  the 
pay  of  these  troops,  gels  assignments  on  the 
revenue  into  his  hands.  Under  his  provident 
management,  debts  soon  accumulate;  new  as- 
signments are  made  for  these  debts;  until,  step 
by  step,  the  whole  revenue,  and  with  it  the 
whole  power  of  the  country,  is  delivered  into 
his  hands.  The  military  do  not  behold  without 
■  vinuous  emulation  the  moderate  gains  ol  the 
civil  department.  They  feet  that  in  a  country 
driven  to  habitual  rebellion  by  tbe  civil  govem- 
ment  the  military  is  necessary;  and  they  will 
not  permit  their  services  to  go  unrewarded. 
Tracts  of  country  are  delivered  over  to  their 
discretion.  Then  it  is  found  proper  to  convert 
their  commanding  officers  into  farmeis  of  reve- 
nue. Thus,  lietween  the  well-paid  civil  etid 
well-rewarded  military  establishment,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  natives  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
The  authority  of  the  regular  and  lawrul  govern- 
ment is  everywhere  and  in  every  point  extin- 
guished. Diwtders  and  violences  arise;  they 
are  represed  by  other  disorders  and  other  vio- 
lences. Wherever  the  collectors  of  tbe  revenue 
a«d  tbe  farming  colonels  and  majors  move,  ruin 
M  about  them,  rebellion  before  and  behind  them. 
The  people  in  crowds  fly  out  of  the  country; 
tnd  the  frocticr  is  guarded  hy  Knes  of  troops. 


not  to  exclude  an  enemy,  but  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  inhabitants.  Burke  : 

Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill, 
Dec.  I,  1783. 

These  intended  rebellions  are  one  of  the 
Company's  standing  resources.  When  money 
has  been  thought  to  be  heaped  up  anywhere, 
its  owners  are  universally  accused  of  rebellion, 
until  they  are  acquitted  of  their  money  and  their 
treasons  at  once.  The  money  once  taken,  all 
accusation,  trial,  and  punishment  ends.  It  is  so 
settled  a  resource,  that  I  rather  wonder  how  it 
comei  to  be  omitted  in  the  Directors'  account^ 
but  I  take  it  for  granted  this  omission  will  ba 
supplied  in  their  next  edition. 

Ihe  Company  stretched  this  resource  to  the 
fuli  extent  when  they  accused  two  old  women 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  India   (who  could 


secnred  by  treaty,  rested  the  sole  hope  of  their 
existence.  But  the  Company  wanted  money, 
and  the  old  women  must  be  guilty  of  a  plot. 
1'hey  were  accused  of  rebellion,  and  they  were 
convicted  of  wealth.  Twice  had  great  sums 
been  extorted  from  them,  and  is  often  had  the 
Briiish  faith  guaranteed  the  remainder.  A  bodj- 
of  British  troops,  with  one  of  the  military  farm- 
ers-genetal  at  their  head,  was  sent  to  seize  upon 
the  castle  in  which  these  helpless  women  re- 
sided. Their  chief  eunuchs,  who  were  tbeir 
^ents,  their  guanlians,  protectors,  persons  of 
high  rank  according  to  the  Eastern  mannen, 
and  (rf  great  trust,  were  thrown  into  dungeons, 
to  make  them  discover  their  hidden  treasures, 
and  there  they  lie  at  present.  The  lands 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  Ihe  women 
were  seiied  and  confiscated.  Their  jewels  and 
effects  were  taken,  and  set  up  to  a  pretended 
auction  in  an  obscure  place,  and  bought  at  such 
a  price  as  the  gentlemen  thought  proper  to  give. 
No  account  has  ever  been  transmilied  of  the 
articles  or  produce  of  this  sale.  What  money 
was  obtained  is  unknown,  or  what  terms  were 
stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  these  despoiled 
and  forlorn  creatures ;  for  by  some  particulars  it 
appears  as  if  an  engagement  of  the  kind  was 
made.  BURKI: 

Speech  m  Mr.  Fax's  Sail  Jndia  BUI, 
Dec.  I,  .783. 
It  Is  only  to  complete  the  view  I  proposed  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Company  with  regard  In  Ihe 
dependent  provinces,  that  I  shall  say  any  thing 
at  all  of  tbe  Camatic,  which  is  Ihe  scene,  if  pos- 
sible, of  greater  disorder  than  the  northern  prov- 
YOtta.  Perhafs  it  wen  better  to  say  of  (his 
centre  and  metropolis  of  abase,  whence  all  the 
rest  ID  India  and  in  England  diverge,  from 
whence  they  arc  fed  and  methodized,  what  was 
said  of  Carthage,  "  Z>t  Carthagim  lalim  eti 
tiltre  jitam  farttm  dicere."  Ihis  country,  in 
all  its  denominations,  is  about  46,000  square 
milea.  It  may  be  affirmed,  universally,  that  not 
one  person  of  snbriance  or  property,  landed. 
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commercial,  or  moneyed,  encepling  iwo  or  three 
bankers,  who  are  necessary  deposits  and  dUtiib- 
Dtors  of  the  general  spoil,  U  left  in  all  that  re- 
gion. In  that  country,  (he  muisture,  the  bounty 
of  Heaven,  is  given  bul  at  a  certain  season.  Be- 
fore the  en  of  our  influence,  the  industry  of 
mancarefully  husbanded  thai  gifl  of  God,  The 
Genloos  preserved,  with  a  provident  and  re- 
ligious care,  the  precious  deposit  of  the  period- 
ical rain  in  reservoirs,  many  of  them  works  of 
royal  grandeur ;  and  from  these,  as  occasion  de- 
manded, Ihey  fructified  the  whole  country.  To 
maintain  these  reservoii^,  and  to  keep  up  an 
annual  advance  to  tbe  cultivators  for  seed  and 
cattle,  formed  a  principal  object  of  the  piety  and 
policy  of  the  priests  and  rulers  ol  the  Genloo 
religion.  Bt;RKB: 

SpieiA  OB  Mr.  Fox't  East  India  Silt, 
Dec.  I,  1783. 

The  menial  servants  of  Englislimen,  penons 
(lo  use  the  emphatical  phrase  of  a  ruined  and 
patient  Eastern  chief]  "  vihost  falktrt  Ikty  viimld 
not  kavtstt  vnlh  tit  iii^B/lMrJlo€i",tti.ttitA 
into  Iheir  patrimonial  lands.  Mr.  Hastings's 
banian  was,  after  this  auction,  found  possessed 
of  territories  yielding  a  reni  (if  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Such  an  universal  proscription,  upon  any  pre- 
tence, has  few  examples.  Sucb  a  proscription, 
without  even  a  pretence  of  delinquency,  has 
none.  It  stands  by  itself.  It  stands  as  a  mon- 
ument ID  astonish  ihe  imagination,  to  confound 
the  reai-oD  of  mankind.  I  confess  to  you,  when 
I  first  came  lo  know  this  business  in  its  true  na- 
ture and  extent,  my  surprise  did  a  tittle  suspend 
my  indignation.  I  was  in  a  manner  stupefied 
by  the  desperate  boldness  of  a  few  obscure  young 
men,  who,  having  obtained,  by  ways  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  a  power  of  which  ihey 
saw  neither  the  purposes  nor  tbe  limits,  tossed 
about,  subverted,  and  tore  lo  pieces,  as  if  it  were 
in  the  gambols  of  a  tnyish  unluckinesa  and 
malice,  the  most  established  rights,  and  the  most 
ancient  and  revered  inslilulions,  of  ages  and 

Si-rteh  on  Mr.  Fex?t  Eait  India  Bill, 
Dec.  1,  1783. 
Whilst  the  Directors  were  digesting  their  as- 
tonishment at  this  information,  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  them  from  three  gentlemen,  in- 
forming them  (hat  their  friends  had  lent,  I  ike  wise, 
lo  merchants  of  Canton  in  China,  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  one  million  sterling.  In  this  memo- 
rial they  called  upon  the  Company  for  their 
'   interposition  with   the  Chinese 


i(  for  the 


ecovery  of  (he  debt.     This 


n  ient  to  Chinese  merchants  was  at  twenty-four 
per  cent.,  which  would  yield,  if  paid,  an  annuity 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Perplexed  as  the  Direclont  were  with  these 
demands,  you  may  conceive.  Sir,  that  they  did 
itot  find  themselves  much  diiembarrasied  by 
being  made  acquainted  thai  they  musi  again 
exert  Iheir  influence  for  a  new  reserve  of  the 
happy  paisimony  uf  their  servants,  collected  into 
a  second  debt  from  tbe  Nabob  of  Arcol,  amount- 


ing to  iwo  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  settled  al  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent. 
Burke : 
Sprteh  at  tki  Nabob  e/Arcoft  Debts, 
Feb.  a8,  1785. 
Against  mi^ovemment  such  as  then  afflicted 
Bengal  it  was  impossible  to  struggle.  The  sd- 
perlor  inlelligence  and  energy  of  the  dominant 
class  made  their  power  irresistible.  A  war  of 
Bengalees  against  Englishmen  was  like  *  war 
of  sheep  against  wolves,  of  men  against  demons. 
The  only  proieclion  which  the  conquered  conld 
find  was  in  (he  moderation,  the  clemency,  the 
enlarged  policy  of  Ihe  conquerors.  That  pro- 
tection, al  B  later  period,  ihey  found.  But  al  lirst 
English  power  came  among  them  unaccompa- 
nied by  English  morality.  There  was  an  inter- 
val between  the  time  at  which  they  became  our 
subjects  and  tbe  lime  at  which  we  began  to 
reflect  that  we  were  bound  lo  discharge  towards 
them  the  duties  of  rulers.  During  thai  interval 
Ihe  business  of  a  servant  of  the  Company  was 
simply  lo  wring  out  of  Ihe  natives  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  he  might  relum  home  before  hii 
constitution  had  suflered  from  the  heat,  to  many 
a  peer's  daughter,  to  buy  rollen  boronghs  Id 
Cornwall,  and  to  give  balls  in  Si.  James's  Square. 
LoKi)  Macau  LAY : 
Warren  Bastings,  Oct.  (841. 
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vho  will  live  above  his  present  d 


Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  evett 
hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought  (o  be  but  to 
ihe  half  of  his  receipts  ;  and  if  he  think  lo  wax 
rich,  bul  to  the  ihirtl  part.  It  is  no  baseness  for 
the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into  their  own 
estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  n^Iigence 
alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themselves  into 
melancholy,  in  respect  they  shall  And  il  broken : 
but  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  searching. 
He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  al  all 
had  need  both  choose  well  those  whom  he  em- 
ployelh,  and  change  Ihem  often;  for  new  are 
more  limorous  and  less  subtle.  He  that  can 
look  into  his  estaie  bul  seldom,  it  behovelh  him 
to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if 
he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense,  (o  be 
as  saving  again  in  some  other:  as  if  he  be  plenti- 
ful in  diet,  to  be  saving  in  apparel ;  if  he  be  plen- 
tiful in  the  hall,  to  be  saving  in  the  suble  and 
the  like  j  for  he  thai  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of 
all  kinds  will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay. 
LoKD  Bacon  ; 
Essay  XXIX.,  Of  Expenit. 

It  may  be  new  to  hLs  Grace,  but  I  beg  leave 
lo  tell  him  that  mere  parsimony  is  not  et^nomy. 
It  is  separable  in  theory  from  i(;  and  in  fact  II 
may  or  ilmay  not  be  t.parla%  economy,  accord - 
Expense,  and  great  ex- 
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pens«,  may  be  an  ««enlii1  part  in  Ime  econoi 
If  panimony  were  (o  be  considered  ss  one 
(be  kinds  of  that  virtue,  there  is,  howevet, . 
other  and  an  higher  economy.  Economy  i: 
distributive  virtue,  and  consists,  not  in  savi 
but  in  selection,  Paisimony  requires  no  pit 
dence,  no  sagacity,  no  powers  of  combination, 
compacison,  no  judgment.  Mere  instinct,  t 
that  not  an  instinct  of  the  noblest  kind,  n 
prodpcc  this  false  economy  in  perfection. 
other  economy  has  larger  views.  It  demand; 
discriminating  judgment,  and  a  iinn,  sagacious 
mind.  It  shuts  one  door  (o  impudent  impor- 
tunity, only  to  open  another,  and  a  wider,  tc 


The 


If  ■ 


:  but  [ 


r  real  talent  were  to  be  rewarded.  Ibis 
nation  has  not  wanted,  and  (his  nation  will  not 
want,  (he  means  of  rewarding  all  the  service  it 
ever  will  tvceive,  and  encouraging  all  (he  merit 
it  ever  will  produce.  No  slate,  since  the  foun- 
dation of  society,  has  been  impoverished  by 
that  species  ol  profusion.  Bi;rke: 

Leiters  la  a  NMi  Lord,  1796, 


As  boys  should  be  educated  with  temperance, 
so  the  (irsi  greatest  lesson  that  should  be  taught 
them  is  to  admire  frugality.  It  is  by  the  exer- 
cise of  this  virtue  alone  they  can  ever  expect  to 
be  useful  members  ilf  society.  It  is  true,  lec- 
tures continually  repeated  upon  this  subject,  may 
make  some  boys,  when  ihey  grow  up,  run  into 
an  extreme,  and  become  miMirs;  but  it  were 
well  had  we  more  misers  than  we  have  amongst 
us.  GOLLKIHITH  :  Essays,  No.  VII. 

I(  is  no  small  commendation  (o  manage  a  lit- 
tle well.  He  is  a  ^ood  wagoner  that  can  turn 
in  a  little  room.  To  live  well  in  abundance  is 
the  praise  of  (he  estate,  not  of  the  person.  I 
will  study  more  how  to  give  a  good  account  of 
my  little,  than  how  to  make  it  more. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 
Economy  is  the  parent  of  integrity,  of  lilierty, 
«nd  uf  ease;  and  the  beauteous  sister  of  (em- 
perance,  of  cheerfulness,  and  health;  and  pro- 
fuseness  is  a  cruel  and  crafty  demon  that  gradu- 
ally involves  her  followers  in  dependence  and 
delits  1  (hat  is,  fetters  Ihem  with  "  irons  that 
enter  into  (heir  souls."  Dr.  S.  Johnson, 

Frugality  maybe  lermed  the  daughter  of  pru- 
dence, the  sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent 
of  liberly.  He  that  is  ex(ravagan(  will  quickly 
become  poor,  and  poverty  will  enforce  depend' 
ence  and  invite  comiption. 

Dr.  S,  Johnson, 
All  to  whom  want  is  terrible,  upon  whalei 
principle,  ought  (o  (hink  themselves  obliged 
learn  (he  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimonious  ! 
cestors,  and  attain  (he  salutary  arts  of  contra 
ing  expense;  for  viitkout  economy  nimi  can 
rick,  and  Vnik  it  frai  can  be  poor.     The  mi 
power  uf  saving  what  is  already  in  our  hands 
■COM  be  of  easy  acquisition  to  every  mind  ;  and 
•s  the  example  of  Lord  Bacon  may  show  that 
>3 


the  highest  intellect  cannot  safely  neglect  it,  a 
thousand  instances  every  day  prove  that  the 
humbles!  may  practise  it  with  success. 

Db,  S,  Johnson, 


EDUCATION, 

I  consider  a  human  soul  wi(hou(  education 

like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of 

herent  beauties  until  the  skill  of  (he  polisher 

fetches  out  the  colours,  makes  the  surface  shine, 

id  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud,.spol,  and 

:in  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it,     Educa- 

)n,  after  the  same  manner,  when  i(  works  upon 

noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every  ta(ent 

r(ue  and  perfection,  which  without  such  helps 

e  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the 

lusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of 

e  snme  instance  to  illustrate  (he  force  of  edn- 

ition,  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  explain 

s  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  (ells 

us  that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble, 

and  (hat  (he  ar(  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away 

the  superfluous  matter  and  removes  the  rubbish. 

The  figure  is  in  stone,  the  sculptor  only  Rnds  i(. 

""   t  sculp(ure  is  to  a  block  of  marhle,  edtica- 

Is  (o  a  human  soul.     The  philosopher,  the 

,  or  (he  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the 

grea(  man,  very  or(en  lie  hid  and  concealed  iii  a 

plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  hav 

disinterred,  a    '  '         '         


As  I  beli 
best  places 
by  (hem,  so 
gent  they  a 


rve  the  English  univeislties  are  (he 

n  the  world  for  those  who  can  profit 
1  think  for  (he  idle  and  self-indul- 
e  about  the  very  worst. 

Dr.  T.  Arnold. 


The  force  of  education  is  so  great,  (ha(  we 
may  mould  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young 
into  what  shape  we  please,  and  give  Ihem  the 
impressions  of  such  habits  as  shall  ever  after 
remain.  Atterbukv, 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not  more  obviously 
require  labour  and  cultivation  to  prepare  them 
for  our  use  and  subsistence,  than  our  faculties 
demand  instruction  and  regulation  in  order  to 
qualify  us  to  become  upright  and  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society,  useful  lo  others,  or  happy  in  our- 
selves. B  ARROW. 

There  have  been  periods  when  the  coitnlry 
heard  with  dismay  thai  "The  soldier  was 
abroad,"  That  is  not  the  case  now.  Let  the 
soldier  be  abroad  ;  in  the  present  age  he  can  do 
nothing.  There  is  another  person  abroad, — a 
less  imponant  person  in  the  eyes  of  some,  an 
insignificant  person,  whose  labours  have  tended 
to  produce  this  stale  of  things.  The  school- 
master is  abroad !  And  I  (rust  more  to  him,  ^ 
armed  with  his  primer,  than  I  do  the  soldier  in 
full  military  array,  for  upholding  and  extending 
the  liberties  of  his  country. 

LoRi>  Brougham  : 
^ick  in  House  of  Commons,  Jan,  19,  iSaS 
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How  diffcrem  from  this  manner  of  education 
is  that  whicti  prevails  in  our  own  country,  where 
nothing  J9  more  usual  than  to  see  forty  or  firiy 
boys  or  several  agCK,  tempers,  and  inclinations, 
ranged  tt^ether  in  the  iame  class,  employed 
upon  Ihe  same  aulhon,  and  enjoined  the  same 
tasks  ]     Whatever  their  natural  genius  may  be. 


and 


-s  alike.  They  are  all  obliged  to  have  thi 
same  capacity,  lo  bring  in  the  same  lale  of  verse, 
and  to  furnish  out  the  same  amount  of  prose. 
Everybody  is  bound  to  have  as  good  a  memory 
as  the  captain  of  ihe  form.  To  be  brief,  instead 
of  adapting  studies  to  the  particular  genius  of  a 
youth,  we  expect  from  the  young  man  (hat  he 
should  ad.-ipt  his  genius  to  his  studies.  This,  I 
must  confess,  is  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  lo 
the  in:Uructor,  as  lo  the  parent,  who  virill  never 
be  brought  lo  believe  that  his  son  is  not  capable 
of  performing  as  much  as  his  neighbour's,  and 
that  he  may  not  make  him  whatever  he  has  a 
mind  to.  BuixjBLL:  Spectator,  Ho.  yyj. 

In  short,  a  private  education  seems  the  most 
natural  method  for  the  forming  of  a  virtuous 
man  ;  a  public  education  for  making  a  man  of 
business.  The  first  would  furnish  out  a  good 
subject  for  Plato's  republic,  the  latter  a  member 
for  a  community  overrun  with  artifice  and  cor- 
ruption. BUDGE1.L:  Speilater,  No.  313. 

In  short,  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  our  pub- 
lic schools  than  Ihal  Ihc  masters  of  them  should 
ase  the  same  care  in  fashioning  the  manners  of 
(heir  (chiiiars  as  in  forming  their  tongues  to 
the  learned  languages.  Wherever  the  former 
is  omitted,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Locke,  that  a  man  must  have  a  very  strange 
value  for  words,  when,  preferring  the  languages 
of  Ihe  Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made 
them  such  brave  men,  he  can  think  il  worth 
while  to  hazard  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  his 
son  for  a  little  Greek  and  Latin. 

BtJDGELL:  SprClalor,  No,  337. 

What  i'  the  education  of  the  generality  of  the 
world?  Readinga  parcel  of  books?  No.  Re- 
straint of  discipline,  emulation,  examples  of 
virtue  and  of  justice,  form  the  education  of  the 
world.  Burke. 

I  too  acknowledge  the  all  but  omnipotence 
of  early  culture  and  nurture ;  hereby  we  have 
either  n  doddered  dwarf  bush  or  a  high-tower- 
*  ing,  wide-spreading  tree!  either  a  sick  yellow 
cabbage,  or  an  edible  luxuriant  green  one.  Of 
a  truth  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  especially  of  all 
philosophers,  to  note  down  with  accuracy  the 
characteristic  circumstances  of  Iheir  education, 
— what  furthered,  what  hindered,  what  in  any 
way  modified  it.  Carlvlb. 

Whose  school-hours  are  ill  the  days  and 
nights  of  our  existence.  Caklyle. 

I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  those  who 
would  grudge  our  workmen  and  oar  common 
people  the  very  highest  acquisitions  which  Iheir 
tasle,  or  their  lime,  or  their  inclinations,  would 
lead  them  to  realiie;  for  next  lo  the  salvation 


of  their  souls,  I  certainly  say  that  the  object  of 
my  fondest  aspirations  is  Ihe  moral  and  inlel- 
leclual,  and,  as  a  sure  consequence  of  this,  the 
economical,  advancement  of  the  working  classes, 
— the  one  object  which  of  all  others  in  ihc  wide 
range  of  political  speculation  is  the  one  which 
should  be  Ihe  dearest  to  ihe  heart  of  every 
philanlhropist  and  every  patriot. 

Dr.  T.  Chauiers- 

ll  requires,  also,  a  great  deal  of  exercise  to 
bring  it  [the  mind]  to  a  slate  of  health  and 
vigour.  Observe  ihe  difference  there  is  between 
minds  cultivated  and  minds  uncultivated,  and 
you  wilt,  1  am  sure,  think  that  you  cannot  take 
too  much  pains,  nor  employ  too  much  of  your 
time,  in  llie  culture  of  your  own.  A  drayman 
is  proliably  bom  with  as  good  organs  as  Milton, 
Locke,  or  Newton ;  hut,  by  culture,  Ibcy  are 
much  more  licfore  him  than  he  is  above  his 
hotse.  Sometimes,  indeed,  extraordinary  ge- 
niuses have  broken  out  by  ihe  force  of  nature. 
without  Ihe  assii^tance  of  education  ;  but  those 
instances  are  too  rare  for  anybody  to  Irusi  lo; 
and  even  they  would  make  a  much  belter  ligQTe 
if  they  had  the  advantage  of  education  into  the 
bargain.'  LoRD  Chesterfield: 

Ltttcrs  to  Ait  Sm,  April  i,  1748. 

Thelwall  thought  il  very  unfair  to  influence  a 
child's  mind  by  inculcating  any  opinions  before 
it  had  come  to  years  of  discretion  10  choose  for 
itself.  I  showed  him  my  garden,  and  told  him 
il  was  my  botanical  garden.  "How  so?"  said 
he ;  "  it  is  covered  with  weeds."  "  Oh,"  I  re- 
plied, "that  is  only  because  il  has  not  yet 
come  lo  Its  age  of  discretion  and  choice.  The 
weeds,  you  see,  have  taken  the  liberty  lo  grow, 
and  I  thought  it  unfair  in  me  10  prejudice  the 
soil  towards  roses  and  strawberries," 

Coleridge. 

Who  would  be  al  the  trouble  of  learning, 
when  he  finds  his  ignorance  is  caressed  ?  But 
when  you  browbeat  and  maul  them  you  make 
them  men :  for  though  they  have  do  natural 
mellle,  yet  if  they  are  spurred  and  kicked  Ihey 
will  mend  their  pace.  Jeremy  Collier. 

In  one  of  Ihe  notes  lo  a  former  publication  I 
have  quoted  an  old  wrilcr,  who  observes  that 
"  we  fallen  a  sheep  wilb  grass,  not  in  order  to 
obtain  a  crop  of  hay  from  his  back,  but  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  feed  us  with  mutton  and 
clothe  us  with  wool."  We  may  apply  ihis  to  the 
sciences:  we  teach  a  young  man  algebra,  the 
mathematics,  and  logic,  not  thai  he  should  take 
his  equations  and  his  parallelograms  into  West- 
minster Hall,  and  bring  his  ten  predicaments 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  he  should 
bring  a  mind  10  both  these  places  so  well  stored 
with  Ihe  sound  principles  of  truth  and  reason 
as  not  to  be  deceived  by  Ihe  chicanery  of  the 
bar  nor  the  sophistry  of  the  senate.  The  acquire- 
ments of  science  may  be  termed  the  armour  of 
the  mind  1  but  that  armour  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  thai  cost  us  all  we  hod,  and  left  us  no- 
thing to  defend.  Coltun  :  Latoit. 
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That  man  is  but  of  lh«  lower  part  or  ibe 
world  thai  is  not  brought  up  to  business  and 
affairs.  Felltham. 

Id  some  who  have  run  up  to  men  without 
education  we  may  observe  many  great  qualities 
darkened  and  eclipsed:  iheir  minds  are  crusted 
over,  like  diamonds  in  the  rock.        Felton. 

A  very  important  principle  in  education, 
never  ta  conAne  children  long  to  any  one  occu- 
pation or  place.  It  is  totally  against  their  nature, 
as  indicated  in  all  their  voluntary  exercises. 

John  Foster  :  Journal. 
Interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  S.  on  edn- 
cation.  Astonishment  and  grief  at  the  folly, 
especially  in  limes  like  the  present,  of  those 
parents  who  totally  forget,  in  the  fonnalion  of 
their  children's  habits,  to  inspire  that  vigorous 
independence  which  acknowledges  the  small<:st 
possible  number  of  wants,  and  so  avoids  or 
triumphs  over  the  negation  of  a  thousand  in- 
dulgences, by  always  having  been  taught  and 
accustomed  lo  do  without  them.  "  How  many 
things,"  said  Socrates,  "  I  do  not  want  t" 

John  Foster;  Journal. 
Our  common  education  is  not  intended  10 
render  us  good  and  wise,  but  learned  :  it  hath 
not  taught  us  to  follow  and  embrace  virtue  and 
prudence,  but  hath  imprinted  in  us  their  deri- 
vation and  etymology;  it  hath  chosen  out  for 
us  not  such  books  as  contain  the  soundest  and 
truest  opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the  best 
Greek  and  Lstin;  and  by  these  rules  has  in- 
stilled into  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of 
•ntiquity.  But  a  good  education  alters  the  judg- 
ment and  manners.  . .  .  'Tis  a  silly  conceit  that 
n  without  languages 


it's  not  to  be  believed  that  wisdom  speaks 
her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
Thomas  Fuller  r 
The  Hely  and  The  Profane  State. 
Every  man  who  rises  above  the  common  level 

stiuclon;    the  second,  the  most  personal  and 
important,  from  himself. 

Gibbon  i  Miseillaneom  Wurks 

A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public 
school  in  a  year,  than  by  a  private  education  in 
five.  It  is  not  from  roastera,  but  from  their 
equals,  youth  learn  a  knowledge  of  the  world  : 
the  little  tricks  Ihey  play  each  other,  the  pun- 
ishment that  frequently  ailends  Ihe  commission, 
is  •  jusl  piclure  of  the  great  world ;  and  all  Ihe 
ways  of  men  arc  practised  in  a  public  school  in 
miniature.  It  is  true,  a  child  is  early  made 
acqoainled  with  some  vices  in  a  school ;  but  it  is 
better  to  know  these  when  a  boy,  than  be  first 
taught  ihem  when  a  man ;  for  their  novelty 
then  may  have  irresistible  charms. 

Goldsmith  j  Eisays,  No.  VII. 

Until  a  more  Christian  spirit  pervades  the 
world,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Ihe  sludy 


of  the  classics  is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to 
public  morals,  by  inspiring  an  elegance  of  senti- 
ment and  an  elevation  of  soul  which  we  should 
in  vain  seek  for  elsewhere. 

RoBERTHaLL:  Rfvienief  Pellet's  Esiays. 
Some  have  Directed  lo  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  classes  from  an  apprehension  that  it  woulc 
lift  Ihem  above  their  sphere,  make  them  dissatis- 
fied with  Iheir  station  in  life,  and,  by  impairing 
the  habits  of  subordination,  endanger  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  sute;  an  objection  devoid  surely 
of  all  force  and  validity.  It  Is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive in  what  manner  instructing  men  in  iheii' 
duties  can  prompt  them  10  neglect  those  duties,  or 
how  thai  enlargement  of  reason  which  enables 
ihem  to  comprehend  Ihe  true  grounds  of  au- 
thority and  the  obligation  to  obedience  should 
indispose  ihem  to  obey.  The  admirable  mech- 
anism of  society,  together  with  thai  subordina- 
tion of  ranks  which  is  essential  to  it4  subsistence, 
is  surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture  which  the 
exercise  of  reason  will  delect  and  expose.  The 
objeclion  we  have  slated  implies  a  reflection  on 
the  social  order,  equally  impolilic,  invidious, 
and  unjust.  Nothing  in  reality  renders  legiti- 
mate governments  so  insecure  as  extreme  ig- 
norance in  Ihe  people.  It  is  this  which  yields 
ihem  an  easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  Ihem  the 
victims  of  prejudices  and  false  alarms,  and  so 
ferocious  wilhal  that  their  interference  in  a  time 
of  public  commotion  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Advantages  of  Knowledgi  to  Ihe  Lower 

I  am  persuaded  that  Ihe  extreme  profligacy, 
Improvidence,  and  misery  which  are  so  preva- 
lent among  Ihe  labouring  classes  in  many  coun-  ~' 
tries  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
education.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  cast 
our  eyes  on  ihe  condition  of  Ihe  Irish  compared 
H-iih  ihat  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland. 

Robert  Hall  ; 

Advanlaga  of  Knowledge  lo  Ihe  Loaier 
Classes. 

Education  and  instruclion  are  the  means,  the 
one  by  use,  the  other  by  precept,  to  make  our 
natural  faculty  of  reason  both  Ihe  belter  and  the 
sooner  to  judge  rightly  between  truth  and  error, 
good  and  evil.  Hooker. 

A  giri  may  be  shown  how  to  dam  and  how 
to  palch,  how  to  bake  and  how  to  brew,  how  to 
scrub  and  how  lo  rub,  how  10  buy  penny-worths 
with  pennies,  and  yel  be  sent  out  to  the  rich 
man  a  defective  servant,  and  to  the  poor  man 
an  nnlhrilty  uncomfortable  wife.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  may  have  received  formal  instruction 
in  no  one  of  these  things,  and  yet  he  able  to 
overcome  every  difficulty  as  il  arises,  by  help  of 
the  spirit  that  has  been  put  into  her,  and  will 
not  only  soon  do  well,  but  will  perpeinally  ad- 
vance townrdt  perfection  in  whatever  ministry 
may  be  demanded  of  her  by  the  circumstances 
of  her  future  life.  If  she  has  been  trained  lo 
live  by  How  and  Why, — always  pouring  down 
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through  these  conductors,  Ihe  whole  enei^  of 
the  mind  upon  Ihe  matter  actually  in  band, — she 
will  surely  make  >  wise  wife  or  a  clever  servant. 
Homtkold  Words. 

We  do  not  believe  in  great  stupidity  as  a 
common  nRtural  gift.  Doubtless,  it  sometimes 
is  so;  but,  IS  seen  among  grown-up  people,  it 
is  often  artificial.  The  bad  teacher  complains 
of  the  pupil.  There  is  a  well-known  instance 
of  a  girt  who,  at  fifteen,  was  thought  so  stupid 
that  her  father  despairingly  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt to  educate  her.  This  girl  was  Elizabeth 
Carter,  who  lived  to  be,  perhaps,  Ihe  most  learned 
woman  that  England  has  ever  produced. 

Hautihoid  Werdt. 

The  general  mistake  among  us  in  the  edu- 
cating our  children  is,  that  in  our  daughters  we 
take  care  of  their  persons  and  neglect  their 
minds ;  in  our  sons  we  are  lo  intent  upon  adorn- 
ing their  minds  that  we  wholly  neglect  their 
bcKlies.  It  is  from  this  that  you  shall  see  a 
young  lady  celebrated  and  admired  in  all  the 
assemblies  about  town,  when  her  elder  brother 
is  afraid  to  come  into  a  room.  From  this  ill- 
management  it  arises  that  we  frequently  observe 
a  man's  life  is  half  spent  before  he  is  taken  no- 
tice of;  and  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  her  years 
is  oat  of  fashion  and  neglected. 

Hughes:  Speetaior,  Nq.  66. 

There  is  a  branch  of  useful  training  which 
cannot  be  too  heedfully  regarded  :  I  mean  the 
education  thai  ikildrcn  give  Iktmselvts.  Their 
observation  is  ever  alive  and  awake  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  pass  around  them  ;  and  from 
the  circumstances  thus  observed  they  are  con- 
tinually drawing  their  own  conclusions.  These 
observations  and  conclusions  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  forming  the  character  of  youih. 
What  is  imparted  in  the  way  of  direct  instruc- 
tion they  arc  apt  to  consider  as  official;  they 
receive  it  often  with  downright  suspicion;  gen- 
erally, perhaps,  with  a  sort  of  undefined  qualifi- 
cation and  reserve.  It  is  otherwise  with  what 
children  discover  for  themselves.  As  matter  of 
self- acquisition,  this  is  Irea'fured  up,  and  reasoned 
upon ;  It  penetrates  the  mind,  and  Influences  the 
conduct,  beyond  all  the  formal  lectures  that  ever 
were  delivered.  Whether  it  be  for  good,  or 
whether  it  be  for  evil,  the  education  of  the  child 
is  principally  derived  frem  its  men  eiiervalian 
tf  tkt  at/iani,  the  vierdt,  tht  veitt,  tkt  locks,  of 
these  mik  vikem  it  livts.  The  fact  is  unques- 
tionably so ;  and  since  the  fact  is  so,  it  is  impos- 
sible, surety,  that  the  friends  of  youth  can  be  too 
circumspect  in  the  youthful  presence  to  avoid 
every  (and  the  least  appearance  of)  evit.  This 
great  moral  truth  was  keenly  felt,  and  powerfully 
inculcated,  even  in  the  heathen  world.  But  the 
reverence  for  youth  of  Christian  parents  ought 
to  reach  immeasurably  further.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  set  no  bad  example  :  it  is  indispensable 
thai  they  show  forth  a  good  one.  It  is  not 
enough  thai  they  seem  virtuous:  it  is  indispen- 
sable thai  they  ))e  So.  BiSHOP  JEBB. 


Very  few  men  are  wise  by  their  own  counsel, 

or  learned  by  Iheir  own  teaching;  for  he  that 
was  only  taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  to  hU 
master.  Be.v  Johson. 

I  think  we  may  assert  that  in  a  hundred  men 
there  are  more  than  ninety  who  are  what  they 
are,  good  or  bad,  useful  or  pernicious  lo  society, 
from  the  instruction  they  have  received.  Il  is 
on  education  that  depend  the  great  differences 
observable  among  them.  The  least  and  mo^ 
imperceptible  impressions  received  in  our  in- 
fancy have  consequences  very  important,  and  of 
a  long  duralion.  II  is  with  these  first  impres- 
sions as  with  a  river,  whose  waters  we  can 
easily  turn,  by  different  canals,  in  quite  opposite 
courses ;  so  that  from  Ihe  insensible  direction 
Ihe  stream  receives  at  its  source,  it  takes  differ- 
ent directions,  and  at  last  arrives  at  places  far 
distant  from  each  other;  and  with  the  same 
facility  we  may,  I  think,  turn  Ihe  minds  of  chil- 
dren to  what  direction  we  please. 

Locke, 

In  learning  anything,  as  little  should  be  pro- 
posed lo  the  mind  at  once  as  is  possible;  and 
that  being  understood  and  fully  mastered,  pro- 
ceed to  Ihe  next  adjoining,  yet  unknown,  simple, 
unperplexed  proposition  belonging  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is 
principally  designed.  Locke. 

Could  il  be  believed  thai  a  child  should  be 
forced  to  learn  Ihe  rudiments  of  a  language 
which  he  Is  never  to  use,  and  neglect  Ihe  writing 
a  good  hand,  and  casting  accounts  ? 

Virtue  and  talents,  though  allowed  their  doe 
consideralion.  yet  are  not  enough  lo  procure  > 
man  a  welcome  wherever  he  comes.  Nobody 
contents  himself  with  rough  diamonds,  or  wears 
them  so.  When  polished  and  set,  then  thej 
give  a  lustre.  Locke. 

In  education,  most  lime  is  to  be  bestowed  on 
that  which  is  of  Ihe  greatest  consequence  in  the 
ordinary  course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the 
young  man  is  designed  for.  LocKK, 

A  child  will  learn  three  limes  as  fast  when 
he  is  in  tune,  as  he  will  when  he  is  dragged  lo 
his  task.  Locke. 

The  mischiefs  that  come  by  inadvertency  or 
Ignorance  are  but  very  gently  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  ,       Locke. 

To  m:ike  the  sense  of  esteem  or  di^race  sink 
the  deeper,  and  be  of  the  more  weight,  either 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  things  should  con- 
stantly accompany  Ihese  different  states. 

Locke. 

Education  begins  the  gentleman ;  but  reading*, 
good  company,  and  reflection  must  finish  him. 

II  is  proposed  that  for  every  vacancy  in  Ihe 
civil  service  four  candidates  shall  be  named; 
and  the  best  candidate  selected  by  examination. 
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e  thai  uuder  ihis  system  ihe  persons 
sent  out  will  be  young  men  above  par,  young 
men  superior  either  in  talents  or  it)  diligence  to 
the  Taass..  It  i<  said,  I  know,  Ihflt  examinations 
in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and  in  mathematics  are  no 
tests  of  what  men  trill  prove  to  be  in  life.  1 
am  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  not  infallible 
tef>b>;  but  that  they  are  tests  I  confidently  main- 
Iain.  Look  at  every  walk  of  life,  at  this  house, 
at  theothet  house,  at  the  Bar,  at  Ihe  Bench,  at  the 
Church,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  true  that  those 
who  attain  high  dialinclion  in  the  world  were 
generally  men  who  were  distinguished  in  their 
academic  career.  Indeed,  Sir.  this  objection 
would  prove  far  too  much  even  for  those  who 
tise  it.  It  would  prove  that  there  is  no  use  at 
all  in  educiliou.  Why  should  we  put  lioys  out 
of  their  way  ?  Why  should  we  force  a  lad  who 
would  much  rather  tly  a  kite  or  trundle  a  hoop 
to  learn  his  Latin  Gratnmar  ?  Why  should  we 
keep  a  young  man  to  his  Thucydides  or  his 
Laplace  when  he  would  much  rather  be  shoot- 
ing? Education  would  be  mere  useless  torture 
if  at  two  or  three  and  twenty  a  man  who  had 
neglected  hi<  studies  were  exactly  on  a  par  with 
a  man  who  hnd  applied  himself  to  them,  ex- 
actly as  likely  to  perform  nil  the  offices  of  public 
life  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage 
to  society.  Whether  the  English  system  of 
education  be  good  or  bad  is  not  now  the  ques- 
tion. Perhaps  I  may  think  that  too  much  lime 
is  given  to  the  ancient  languages  and  to  the 
Hbslract  sciences.  But  what  then  ?  Whatever 
be  the  languages,  whatever  lie  the  sciences, 
which  il  is  in  any  age  or  country  the  fashion  to 
teach,  the  persons  who  liecome  the  greatest 
proficients  in  those  languages  and  those  sciences 
will  generally  be  the  flower  of  the  youth,  the 
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bitious  of  honourable  distinctions.  If  the  Ptole- 
maic system  were  taught  at  Cambridge  instead 
of  the  Newtonian,  the  senior  wrangler  would 
never[]>eless  be  in  general  a  superior  man  to 
the  wooden  spoon.  If  instead  of  learning  Greek 
we  learned  the  Cherokee,  the  man  who  under- 
stood the  Cherokee  best,  who  made  the  most 
correct  and  melodious  Cherokee  verses,  who 
comprehended  most  accurately  the  eflecl  of  the 
Cherokee  particles,  would  (generally  be  a  supe- 
rior man  to  him  who  was  destitute  of  these 
accomplishments.  If  astrology  were  taught  at 
Dur  Universities,  the  young  man  who  cast  nativi- 
ties best  would  generally  turn  out  a  superior 
man.  If  alchemy  were  taught,  the  young  man 
who  showed  most  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  would  generally  turn  Out  a 
superior  man.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Stack  en  iHc  Gavimmtnt  of  India,  July 

lo.  1S33. 

We  cannot  wish  that  any  work  or  class  of 
works  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
Ihe  human  mind, and  which  illustrates  Ihe  char- 
acter of  an  important  epoch  in  letleis,  politics, 
and  morals,  should  disappear  from  the  world. 
If  we  err  in  this  matter,  we  err  with  the  greatest 
men  and  bodies  of  men  in  the  empire,  and 


especially  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
with  the  great  schools  of  learning  which  are 
connected  with  her.  The  whole  literal  educa- 
tion of  OUT  countrymen  is  conducted  on  the 
principle  that  no  book  which  is  valuable,  either 
by  reason  of  Ihe  excellence  of  its  style,  or  by 
reason  of  the  light  which  il  throws  on  Ihe  his- 
tory, polity,  and  manners  of  nations,  should  be 
withheld  from  the  student  on  account  of  id 
impurity.  The  Athenian  Comedies,  in  which 
there  are  scarcely  a  hundred  lines  together 
without  some  passage  of  which  Rochester  would 
have  been  ashamed,  have  been  reprinted  at  the 
Piti  Press  and  the  Clarendon  Press,  under  the 
direction  of  syndics  and  delegates  appointed  1;^ 
the  Universities,  and  have  been  illustrated  with 
notes  by  reverend,  very  reverend,  and  right 
reverend  commentators.  Every  year  the  most 
distinguished  young  men  in  the  kingdom  are 
examined  by  bishops  and  professors  of  divinity 
in  such  work^  as  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes 
and  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 
a  conclave  of  venerable  fathers  of  the  church 
praising  and  rewarding  a  lad  on  account  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  writings  compared 
with  which  the  loosest  tale  in  Prior  is  modest. 
But,  for  our  own  part,  we  have  no  doubt  thai 
ihe  great  societies  which  direct  the  education 
of  the  English  gentry  have  herein  judged 
wisely.  Il  is  unquestionable  thai  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature  enlarges 
and  enriches  Ihe  mind.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  a  man  whose  mind  has  been  thus  enlai^ed 
and  enriched  is  likely  to  be  far  more  useful  to 
the  state  and  to  the  church  than  one  who  il 
unskilled,  or  little  skilled,  in  classical  learning. 
On  Ihe  other  band,  we  lind  it  diflicull  lo  believe 
that,  in  a  world  so  full  of  temptation  as  this, 
any  gentleman  whose  life  would  have  been  vir- 
tuous if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and 
Juvenal  will  be  made  vicious  by  reading  them. 
A  man  who,  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of 
such  a  slate  of  society  as  that  in  which  we  live, 
is  yet  afraid  of  exposing  himself  lo  Ihe  influ- 
ences of  a  few  Greek  or  Latin  verses,  acts,  we 
ihink,  much  like  the  felon  who  begged  the 
sherifls  to  lei  him  have  an  umbrella  held  over  his 
head  from  the  door  of  Newgate  lo  the  gallows, 
because  il  was  a  driizting  morning!  and  he  was 
apt  10  take  cold.  The  virtue  which  the  world 
wants  is  a  he.-ilthful  virtue,  not  a  valetudinarian 
virtue,  a  virtue  which  can  expose  itself  10  the 
risks  inseparable  from  all  spirited  exertion,  not 
a  virtue  which  keeps  out  of  the  common  air  for 
fear  of  infeeiion  and  escheiv's  the  common  food 
as  too  stimulating.  Il  would  be  indeed  absurd 
to  attempt  to  keep  men  from  acquiring  Ihosc 
qualifications  which  lit  them  to  play  their  pan 
in  life  with  honour  lo  themselves  and  advantage 
to  their  country  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
delicacy  which  cannot  be  preserved,  a  delicacy 
which  a  ifalk  from  Westminster  to  the  Temple 
is  sufficient  to  destroy. 

Loiin  Macaui.ay! 

Coniic  Dramaliiis  of  tht  Keiloralion, 
Jan.  1841. 
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1  believe,  Sir,  tfaU  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  Stale  lo  provide  means  of  education  for 
the  common  people.  This  praposilion  seems  to 
me  to  be  implied  in  every  definition  that  has 
ever  yet  been  given  of  the  functions  of  a  gov- 
ernment. About  the  extent  of  those  functions 
Iheie  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
ingenious  men.  There  are  some  who  hold  ihal 
it  is  (he  business  of  a  government  to  meddle 
with  every  part  of  the  system  of  human  life,  to 
regulate  liade  by  bounties  and  prohibitions,  to 
regulate  expenditure  by  sumptuary  laws,  lo  reg- 
ulate literature  by  a  censorship,  lo  rq^laie  re- 
ligion by  an  inquisition.  Others  go  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  assign  to  government  a  very 
narrow  sphere  of  action.  Bui  ihe  very  narrowest 
sphere  (hat  ever  was  assigned  lo  governments  by 
any  school  of  polilical  philosophy  is  quite  wide 
enough  for  my  purpose.  On  one  point  all  the 
dispulanis  are  agreed.  They  unanimously  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  the  duty  oi  every  government 
lo  take  order  for  giving  security  lo  the  persons 
and  properly  of  the  membeia  of  liie  government. 

This  being  admitted,  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
education  of  Ihe  common  people  is  s  most 
eBectual  means  of  ^curing  our  persons  and  our 
properly?  Lord  Macaulay; 

Speech  on  Educalioit,  April  i8,  1847. 

This,  then,  is  my  argumenl :  II  is  ihe  duty  of 
government  to  protect  our  persons  and  property 
from  <langer.  The  gross  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  a  principal  cause  of  danger  to 
our  persons  and  property.  Therefore  it  is  Ihe 
duty  of  the  government  to  take  care  that  ihe 
common  people  shall  not  be  grossly  ignorant. 
And  what  is  the  atlemative?  Il  is  universally 
admitted  Ihal,  by  some  mean),  government  must 
protect  out  persons  and  properly.  If  you  take  away 
education,  what  means  do  you  leave?  Von  leave 
means  such  as  only  necessity  can  justify,  means 
which  inflict  a  fearful  amount  of  pain,  not  only 
on  the  guilty,  bul  on  the  innocent  who  are  con- 
necled  with  the  guilty.  Vou  leave  guns  and 
bayonets,  stocks  and  whipping-posts,  ireadmills, 
solitary  cells,  penal  colonies,  gibbets.  See,  then, 
how  the  case  stands.  Here  is  an  end  which,  as 
we  all  agree,  governments  are  bound  to  attain. 
There  ate  only  two  ways  of  attaining  it.  One 
of  these  ways  is  by  making  men  better  and 
wiser  and  happier.  The  other  way  is  by  making 
them  infamous  and  miserable.  Can  it  be  doubted 
which  way  we  ought  to  prefer?  Is  it  not 
strange,  is  it  not  almost  incredible,  Ihat  pious 
and  benevolent  men  should  gravely  propound 
ihe  doctrine  that  Ihe  magistrate  is  bound  to  pun- 
ish and  at  the  same  time  bound  not  to  leach  ? 
To  me  il  seems  quite  clear  ihal  whoever  has  a 
light  lo  hang  has  a  right  to  educate.  Can  we 
(hink  without  shame  and  remorse  thai  more  than 
half  of  those  wretches  who  have  been  tied  up 
a[  Newgate  in  our  time  might  have  been  living 
happily,  that  more  ihan  half  of  those  who  are 
now  in  our  gaols  might  have  been  enjoying  lib- 
erty and  using  that  liberty  well,  thai  such  a  hell 
as  Norfolk  Island  need  never  have  existed,  if 
we  had  expended  in  training  honest  men  but  a 


small  part  of  what  we  have  expended  in  hunting 
and  torturing  rogues  7 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Speiik  an  Education,  April  iS,  184.7. 

I  say,  therefore,  thai  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is  not  only  a  means,  but  the  best  means,  of 
obtaining  that  which  all  allow  to  be  a  chief  end 
of  government  1  and.  if  this  be  so,  il  passes  my 
faculties  la  understand  how  any  man  can  gravely 
contend  that  government  has  nothing  lo  do  with 
the  education  of  Ihe  people. 

My  confidence  in  my  judgment  is  strengthened 
when  I  recollect  that  I  hold  Ihat  opinion  in 
common  with  all  the  greatest  lawgivers,  states- 
men, and  polilical  philosophers  of  all  nations 
and  ages,  with  all  the  most  illustrious  champions 
of  civil  and  spiritual  freedom,  and  especially 
with  those  men  whose  names  were  once  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  by  Ihe  Protestant  Dis- 
senters of  England,  I  might  cite  many  of  the 
most  venerable  names  of  the  Old  World;  bul  I 
would  rather  ciie  Ihe  example  of  that  country 
which  the  supporters  of  the  Voluntary  system 
here  are  always  recommending  lo  us  as  a  pat- 
tern. Go  back  lo  ihe  days  when  the  Utile  so- 
ciety which  has  expanded  into  the  opulent  and 
enlighlened  commonwealth  of  MassacbuselU 
began  to  exist.  Our  modem  Dissenters  will 
scarcely,  I  think,  venlure  lo  speak  contumeli- 
ously  of  those  Puritans  whose  sfnrit  Laud  and 
his  High  Commission  Court  could  not  subdue, 
of  those  Puritans  who  were  willing  to  leave 
home  and  kindred,  and  all  the  comforts  and  re- 
finements of  civilized  life,  to  cross  the  ocean,  10 
fix  their  abode  in  forests  among  wild  tieasls  and 
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forming in  the  house  of  God  one  gesture  which 
they  believed  to  be  displeasing  10  Him.  Did 
those  brave  exiles  ihink  it  inconsistent  with  civil 
or  religious  freedom  that  the  State  should  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  ihe  people  ?  No, 
Sir:  one  of  the  earliest  laws  enacted  by  the 
Puritan  colonists  was  ihat  every  township,  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  had  increased  it  lo  the  number 
of  fifty  houses,  should  appoini  one  lo  teach  all 
children  lo  read  and  write,  and  that  every  town- 
ship of  a  hundred  houses  should  set  up  a  gram- 
mar school.  Nor  have  the  descendants  of  those 
who  made  this  law  ever  ceased  lo  hold  ihal  Ihe 
public  authorities  were  bound  lo  provide  the 
means  of  public  instruction.  Nor  is  this  doctrine 
confined  to  New  England.  "  Educale  ihepeople" 
was  the  firs!  admonition  addressed  by  Penn  lo 
the  colony  which  he  founded.  "  Educale  Ihe 
people"  was  the  legacy  of  Washington  to  the 
nation  which  he  had  saved.  "Educale  the 
people"  was  the  unceasing  exhorlalion  of  Jeffer- 
son; and  I  quote  Jefferson  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
because  of  all  the  eminent  men  that  have  ever 
lived,  Adam  Smith  himself  not  excepted,  Jeffer- 
son was  the  one  who  most  abhorred  everything 
like  meddling  on  the  pan  of  govemmenls.  Yet 
the  chief  business  of  his  later  years  was  to  es- 
tablish a  good  system  of  State  education  in  Vir- 
ginia. Lord  MACAtJLAV: 

'^pte<h  on  EducatiM,  April  iS,  1847. 
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A  great  port  of  (be  education  of  every  child 
consists  of  those  impressions,  visual  and  other, 
which  the  senses  of  the  Utile  being  are  taking 
in  busily,  (hough  uncousciously,  amid  the  scenes 
of  their  fast  exercise;  and  though  all  sorts  of 
men  are  bom  in  all  sorts  of  places, — poets  in 
town,  and  prosaic  men  amid  fields  and  woody 
solitudes, — yei,  consistently  with  this,  it  is  also 
true  that  much  of  the  original  capital  on  which 
all  men  trade  intellectually  through  life  consists 
of  that  mass  of  miscellaneous  fact  and  imagery 
which  they  have  acquired  imperceptibly  by  the 
observations  of  their  early  years, 

Pkopbssok  D.  Masson. 

And  for  the  usual  method  of  teaching  arts,  I 
deem  it  (o  be  an  old  error  of  universides,  not 
yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness 
of  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  beginning 
wilh  arts  most  easy  (nnd  those  be  such  as  are 
most  obvious  to  the  sense)  they  present  their 
young  un  matriculated  novices  at  first  coming 
with  the  most  intellective  ahstractions  of  logic 
and  metaphysics. 

Milton  ;   Of  Edueation. 

The  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be  to 
temper  them  such  lectures  and  explanations, 
upon  every  opportunity,  iis  may  lead  and  draw 
them  in  willing  obedience,  Miltom. 

Now  will  be  the  right  season  of  forming  them 
to  be  able  writers,  when  they  shall  be  thus 
fraught  with  an  universal  insight  into  things. 

MiLTOH. 
A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously 
all  the  otlices  of  peace  and  war.        Milton. 

The  only  true  conquests — those  which  awaken 
no  regret — are  those  obtained  over  ignorance. 
The  most  honourable,  as  the  most  useful,  pur- 
suit of  nations  is  that  which  contributes  la  the 
exlenuon  of  human  intellect.  The  real  great- 
ness of  the  French  Republic  ought  henceforth 
to  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  sum 
of  human  knowledge,  and  in  not  allowing  a 
single  new  idea  to  exist  which  does  not  owe  its 
binh  lo  Ihcir  exertions. 

NaKJLEOK  I. ;   To  the  French  Institute. 

Education,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the 
word,  may  comprehend  every  preparation  that 
is  made  in  our  youth  for  (he  sequel  of  our  lives. 

Where  education  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
ar  improperly  managed,  we  see  the  wor,-.l  pas- 
dons  ruling  with  uncontrolled  and  incessant 
J  sway.  Good  sense  degenerates  into  craft,  and 
auger  rankles  into  malignity.  Rei^traint.  which 
is  thought  most  salutary,  comes  too  late,  and 
the  most  judicious  admonitions  are  urged  in 
vain.  Dr.  ^.  Pakr. 

Of  all  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  allow  us  to  cultivate,  there  is  nut 
one  which  breathes  a  purer  fragrance,  or  bears 
a  heavenlicr  aspect,  than  education.      It  is  a 


companion  which  no  misfortunes  can  depress — 
no  clime  destroy — no  enemy  alienate — no  des- 
potism enslave — at  home  a  friend — abroad  an 
introduction — in  solitude  a  solace — in  society 
an  ornament — it  chastens  vice — it  guides  virtue 
— it  gives  at  once  a  grace  and  government  to 
genius.  Without  it,  what  is  roan  ?  A  splendid 
slave  I  A  reasoning  savage  1  Vacillating  be- 
tween the  dignity  of  an  intelligence  derived 
from  God  and  the  degradations  of  passions  par- 
ticipaied  with  brutes,  and,  in  the  accident  of 
(heir  ah e male  ascendency,  shuddering  at  the  ter- 
rors of  an  hereafter,  or  hugging  the  horrid  hope 
of  annihilation.  Chakles  Puii.lifs. 

Begin  the  education  of  the  heart  not  with  (he 
cullivaiion  of  noble  propensities,  but  wilh  the 
culling  away  of  those  which  are  evil.  When 
□nee  (he  noxious  herbs  are  withered  and  rooted 
oul,  then  the  more  noble  plants,  strong  in  (hem- 
selves,  will  shoot  upwards.  The  virtuous  heart, 
like  the  body,  becomes  strong  and  healthy  more 
by  labour  than  nourishment.  RicHTEB- 

Were  one  to  point  out  a  method  of  educa- 
tion, one  could  not,  melhinks,  frame  one  more 
pleasing  or  improving  than  this ;  where  the 
children  get  a  habil  of  communicating  their 
Ihou^ts  and  inclinations  to  their  best  friend 
with  so  much  freedom  that  he  can  form  schemes 
for  their  future  life  and  conduct  from  an  obser- 
vation of  their  tempers,  and  by  that  means  be 
early  enough  in  choosing  their  way  of  life  to 
make  them  forward  in  some  art  or  science  at 
an  age  when  others  have  not  determined  what 
profession  lo  follow. 

Sm  R.  Steele:   Taller,  No.  189. 

All  nations  have  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  education  which  consisted  in  the  obser- 
vance of  moral  duties.  Swirr. 

You  cannot  but  have  observed  what  a  violent 
run  there  is  among  .  .  .  weak  people  against 
university  education.  Swift. 

Those  of  better  fortune,  not  making  learning 
(heir  maintenance,  take  degrees  with  little  im- 
provement. Swift. 

Men  are  miserable  if  their  education  hath 
been  so  undisciplined  as  to  leave  them  unfur- 
nished of  skill  lo  spend  their  time;  but  most 
miserable  if  such  misgovemroent  and  unskil- 
fulness  make  them  fall  into  vicious  company. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  learning  anything,  as  little  as  possibt^ 
should  be  proposed  to  the  mind  al  first. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Costly  apparatus  and  splendid  cabinets  have 
no  magical  power  to  make  scholars.  As  a  man 
is  in  all  circumstances,  under  God,  the  master 
of  his  own  fortune,  so  he  Is  the  roaker  of  his 
own  mind.  The  Creator  has  so  constituted  the 
human  intellect  that  it  can  only  grow  by  its  own 
action;  it  will  certainly  and  necessarily  grow. 
Every  man  must  therefore  educate  himself. 
His  books  and  teacher  ate  but  helps ;  the  work 
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\%  his.  A  man  is  not  educaled  unlil  he  hai  Ihe 
ability  to  sammtin,  in  >n  emei^ency,  his  menial 
powers  in  vigorous  exercise  (o  efTect  its  proposed 
objecL  II  is  nol  the  man  who  has  seen  the 
most,  or  read  the  most,  who  can  do  this;  such 
a  one  is  in  danger  of  being  borne  down,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other 
men's  thoughts.  Nur  is  it  the  man  who  can 
boail  merely  of  native  vigour  and  cajiaciiy. 
The  greatest  of  all  warriors  who  went  lo  (he 
siege  of  Troy  had  not  the  pre-eminence  because 
nature  bad  given  him  strength  and  he  carried 
ihe  largest  bow  )  but  because  self-discipline  had 
taught  him  how  to  bend  it. 

Daniel  Webster. 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if 
we  work  upon  brass,  lime  will  efface  it;  if  we 
rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but 
if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue 
them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God 
and  love  of  our  fellow.inen,  we  engrave  on 
tho!%  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  to 
all  eternity.  Damei.  Webster. 

Education  may  be  compared  lo  the  grafting 
of  a  tree.  Every  gardener  knows  that  the 
younger  the  wilding-stock  is  that  Is  to  be  grafted, 
the  easier  and  the  more  etfeclual  is  the  ofera- 
tion,  because,  then,  one  scion  put  on  just  above 
the  root  will  become  the  main  stem  of  the  tree, 
and  all  the  branches  it  puts  forth  will  be  of  the 
right  sort.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tree  is 
lo  be  grafted  at  a  considerable  age  (which  may 
be  very  successfully  done),  you  have  lo  put  on 
twenty  or  thirty  grafts  on  the  several  branches ; 
and  afterwards  yqu  will  have  tri  1>e  watching 
from  lime  lo  time  for  the  wilding- shoots  which 
the  stock  will  be  putting  forth,  and  pruning 
them  off.  And  even  so.  one  whose  chnracler 
is  lo  be  Ttformid  at  mature  age  will  find  it 
necessary  not  merely  to  implant  a  right  prin- 
ciple once  for  all,  but  also  to  bestow  a  distinct 
attention  on  the  correction  of  thin,  that,  and  the 
other  bad  habit.  ...  But  it  mubt  not  be  for. 
gotten  that  education  resembles  the  grafting  of 
a  tree  in  this  point  also,  that  there  must  be  some 
affinity  between  the  slock  and  the  graft,  though 
a  very  imponant  practical  difference  may  exist; 
for  example,  between  a  worthless  crab  and  a 
fine  apple.  Even  so,  the  new  nature,  as  it  may 
be  called,  superinduced  by  education,  must 
■always  re'tain  some  relation  lo  Ihe  original  one, 
though  differing  in  most  important  points.  You 
cannot,  by  any  kind  of  artificial  training,  make 
any  thing  of  any  one,  and  obliterate  all  trace 
of  the  natural  chaTaClcr.  Those  who  hold  that 
this  it  possible,  and  attempt  to  effect  it,  resem- 
ble Virgil,  who  (whether  in  ignorance  or,  as 
some  think,  by  way  of  "  poetical  license")  talks 
of  grafting  an  oak  on  an  elm:  "glandemque 
sues  fregere  sub  ulmis." 

WHATEtV  r 
Annot.  nn  BacoiCa  Essay,  0/  Educalian 
and  Custom. 

>ractice  may  be  here  noticed. 


habit  of  studying  with  profit, — that  of  making 
children  learn  by  role  what  they  do  nol  mnder- 
stand.  "  It  is  done  on  this  plea, — that  they  will 
hereafter  learn  the  meaning-or  what  they  have 
been  thus  laught,  and  will  be  able  to  make  • 
practical  use  of  it."  (London  Review,  xi.  412, 
413.)  But  no  attempt  at  economy  of  time  can 
be  more  injudicious.  .  .  .  All  that  is  learned  by 
rote  by  a  child  before  he  is  competent  to  atlacb 
a  meaning  to  the  words  he  utters,  would  not,  if 
all  put  together,  amount  to  so  much  as  would 
cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week's 
labour  to  learn  perfectly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost 
the  toil,  often  the  vain  toil,  of  many  years,  to 
unlearn  (he  haUt  of  formalism. — of  repealing 
words  by  rote  without  attending  to  their  mean- 
ing ;  a  halHt  which  every  one  conver^iant  wiih 
education  knows  to  be  in  all  subjects  most 
readily  acquired  by  children,  and  with  difficulty 
avoided  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the 
teacher;  but  which  such  a  plan  must  inevitably 
lend  to  generate.  Whatelv  : 

Aanol.  m  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studies. 

Curiosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attenlion, 
as  attention  is  of  memory;  therefore  the  first 
business  of  a  teacher— first  not  only  in  point  of 
time,  but  of  importance — should  be  10  excite 
not  merely  a  general  curiosity  on  the  sul)iect  of 
the  study,  but  a  particular  curiosity  on  particular 
points  in  that  subject.  To  teach  one  who  has 
no  curiosity  to  learn,  is  lo  sow  a  field  without 
ploughing  it.  Whatelv; 

Annal.  on  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Sludies. 

Intellectual  education  now,  10  be  worthy  of 
the  time,  ought  to  include  in  its  compass  ele. 
nicnLs  contributed  to  it  in  every  one  of  the  great 
epochs  of  mental  energy  which  the  world  has 
seen.  In  this  respect,  most  especially,  we  are, 
if  we  know  how  to  use  our  advantages,  in- 
heritors of  the  wealth  of  all  the  richest  times; 
strong  in  the  power  of  the  giants  of  all  ages; 
placed  on  the  summit  of  an  edifice  which  thirty 
centuries  have  been  em|doyed  in  building. 

Whew  ELL. 


"He  n 


s  1>e  a 


speaks  so  much  of  himself;"  and  there  is  but 
one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself 
with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending 
virtue  in  another,  especially  if  it  be  such  a  virtue 
whereunto  himself  prelendeth.  Speech  of  touch 
towards  others  should  he  sparingly  used ;  for 
discourse  ought  lo  be  as  a  field,  without  coming 
home  to  any  man.  Lord  Bacdn  : 

Essay  XXXllI.,  Of  Uisamrtt. 
Fall  not,  however,  into  the  common  prevari- 
cating way  of  self-commendation  and  boasting  by 
denoting  the  imperfections  of  others.  He  who 
discommendcth  others  obliquely  commendeth 
himself.      He  who  whispers  (heir  iDlirniities 
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proclsinu  his  own  excmplion  from  them  ;  and 
coDtcquently  sa;s,  I  am  nol  as  [his  publican,  or 
hie  n^f'i'whom  I  talk  of.  Open  osleiilalian 
and  loud  vain-gloiy  is  more  tolerable  than  this 
obliquitf,  as  bat  containing  some  froth,  no  ink  ; 
as  bat  consisting  of  a  personal  piece  of  folly, 
noi  complicated  with  un charitableness. 
SirT.  Bbowhb: 
Christian  Morals,  Part  1.,  xxxiv. 

The  only  sure  way  of  avoiding  these  evils  is 
never  to  speak  of  yourself  at  all.  But  when, 
historically,  ycMi  are  obliged  to  mention  your- 
self, take  care  nol  to  drop  one  Eingle  word  tbat 
can  directly  or  indirectly  be  construed  as  lishing 
for  applause.  Be  your  character  what  it  will,  it 
will  be  known ;  and  nobody  will  lake  it  upon 
your  own  word.  Never  imagine  that  anything 
you  can  say  yourself  will  varnish  your  defects 
or  add  tUsire  to  your  perfections;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  may,  and  nine  times  in  ten  will, 
Duke  the  former  more  glaring  and  the  latter 
obscure.  If  you  are  silent  upon  your  own  sub- 
ject, neither  envy,  indignation,  nor  ridicule  will 
obstruct  or  allay  the  applause  which  you  may 
really  deserve ;  but  if  yuu  publish  your  own 
panegyric,  upon  any  occasion,  or  in  any  shape 
whatsoever,  and  however  artfully  dressed  or 
disguised,  Ihey  will  all  conspire  against  you, 
and  you  will  be  disappointed  of  the  very  end 
you  aim  at.  Lord  Chestjuifield  : 

LfOtrt  la  his  Sen,  Oil.  I9,  I748. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  roan  to 
speak  of  himself:  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say 
anything  of  disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears 
to  heai  anything  of  praise  from  him. 

COWLBV. 


Egotism  in  conversation  is  universally  ab- 
horred. Lovers,  and,  I  believe,  lovers  alone, 
pardon  it  in  each  other.  No  services,  no  talents, 
no  powers  of  pleasing,  render  it  endurable. 
Gratitude,  admiration,  interest,  fear,  scarcely 
prevent  those  who  are  condemned  to  listen  to 
it  from  indicating  their  disgust  and  fatigue.  The 
childless  uncle,  the  powerful  patron,  can  scarcely 
extort  this  compliance.  We  leave  the  inside  01 
the  mail,  in  a  storm,  and  mount  the  box,  rather 
than  hear  the  history  of  our  companion.  Tbc 
chaplain  bites  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  the 
archbishop.  The  midshipman  yawns  at  the 
ubie  of  the  First  Lord.  Yet,  from  whatever 
cause,  this  practice,  the  pcil  of  conversation, 
gives  to  writing  a  zest  which  nothing  else  can 
impart.  Rousseau  made  the  boldest  experiment 
of  this  kind;  and  ii  fully  succeeded.  In  our 
own  lime.  Lord  Byron,  by  a  series  of  attempts 
of  the  same  nature,  made  himself  the  object  of 
general  interest  and  admiration.  Wordsworth 
wrote  with  egotism  more  intense,  hut  less  ob- 
tious ;  and  he  has  been  rewarded  with  a  sect  of 
worshippers,  comparatively  small  in  number,  but 
far  more  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  instances.  Even  now  all 
the  walks  of  literature  are  infested  with  mendi. 
canli  for  fame,  who  attempt  to  excite  our  interest 
by  exhibiting  all  the  distortions  of  their  intel- 


lects and  ilripping  the  covering  from  all  the 
putrid  sores  of  their  feelings. 

Lord  Macawlav  : 
Critinsms  on  the  Principal  Italian  Writers; 

No.  II.,  April,  1814. 
In  the  mean  lime,  the  credulous  public  pities 


and  pampers  a 


:e  which  requires  only  the 


treadroill  and  the  whip.  This  art,  often  si 
ful  when  employed  by  dunces,  gives  irresistible 
fascination  to  works  which  possess  intrinsic 
merit.  We  are  always  desirous  to  know  some- 
thing of  ihe  character  and  situation  of  those 
whose  writings  we  have  perused  with  pleasure. 
The  passages  in  which  Milton  has  alluded  to 
his  own  circumstances  are  perhaps  read  more 
frequently,  and  with  more  interest,  than  any 
other  lines  in  his  poems.  It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve with  what  labour  critics  have  attempted 
to  glean  from  the  poems  of  Homer  some  hints 
as  to  his  situation  and  feelings.  According  to 
one  hypothesis,  he  intended  to  describe  himself 
under  the  name  of  Demodocus.  Others  main- 
tain that  he  was  the  identical  Phemins  whose 
life  Ulysses  spared.  This  propensity  of  the 
human  mind  explains,  I  think,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  extensive  popularity  of  a  poel  whose 
works  are  little  else  than  the  eitprcssion  of'  bis 
personal  feelings.  Lord  Macaulav: 

Ihe  Principal Ualian  IVrilers; 


Apr 


,1324. 


no  doubt  that  this  remarkable 
man  [Loid  liyron]  owed  the  vast  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  his  contemporaries  at 
lea<.t  as  much  to  his  gloomy  egotism  as  to  the 
real  power  of  his  poetry.  We  never  could  very 
clearly  understand  bow  it  is  that  egotism,  so 
unpopular  in  conversation,  should  be  so  popular 
in  writing;  or  how  it  is  that  men  who  affect  in 
their  compositions  qualities  and  feelings  which 
they  have  not  impose  so  much  more  easily  on 
their  contemporaries  than  on  posterity. 

Lord  Macaipijiv; 
Moore's  Life  «/ Lord  Byron.  June,  183I. 


ELOQUENCE. 

There  is  no  talent  so  pernicious  a«  eloquence 
to  those  who  have  it  not  under  command  : 
women,  who  are  so  liberally  gifted  by  nature 
in  this  particular,  ought  to  study  the  rules  of 
female  oratory.  AddisoN. 

From  reading  the  mo^I  admired  productions 
of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost 
every  one  rises  with  some  good  impressions  left 
on  bis  mind  ;  and  though  these  may  not  always 
be  durable,  Ihey  are  at  leist  to  lie  ranked  among 
the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  without  possessing  the 
virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man 
can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  pans  of 
eloquence.  He  must  feel  what  a  gowl  man 
feels,  if  he  expeSs  greatly  to  move  or  to  in- 
lerest  mankind.  They  are  the  anient  sentiments 
of   honour,   virtue,  magnanimity,  and    public 
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spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  (ir«  of  genius, 
and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas 
which  allract  the  admiration  of  ages ;  and  if 
this  spirit  Ik  necessary  to  produce  the  most  dis- 
lingui-ihed  eflbns  of  eloquence,  il  must  be  neces- 
sary also  to  our  relishing  Ihem  with  proper  taste 
and  feeling.  Blair  :  Lecluret. 

The  nature  of  our  constitution  makes  elo- 
quence more  useful  and  mure  necessary  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  A  certain 
ilegree  of  good  sense  and  knowledge  is  requisite 
for  that  ts  well  as  for  everything  else;  but,  be- 
yond that,  the  purity  of  diction,  the  elegancy  of 
style,  the  harmony  of  periods,  a  pleasing  elocu- 
tion, and  a  graceful  action,  are  the  things  which 
a  public  speaker  should  attend  to  the  most ;  be- 
cause his  audience  does, — and  understands  them 
the  best, — or  rather,  indeed,  understands  little 
else.  The  late  Lord  Chan  cell  or  Co  wper's  strength 
as  an  orator  loy  by  no  means  in  his  reasonings, 
for  very  often  he  haiarded  very  weak  ones.  But 
such  was  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  his  style, 
such  the  propriety  and  charms  of  his  elocution, 
and  such  the  gracefulness  of  his  action,  that  he 
never  spoke  without  universal  applause.  The 
ears  and  the  eyes  gave  him  up  the  hearts  and 
the  understandings  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Chesterfield  :  Lclten,  CXXV, 

Eloquence  is  the  language  of  nature,  andcati- 
not  be  learnt  in  the  schools:  the  passions  are 
powerful  pleaders,  and  their  very  silence,  like 
that  of  Garrick,  goes  directly  to  the  soul :  but 
rhetoric  is  the  creature  of  art,  which  he  who 
feels  least  will  most  excel  in;  it  is  the  quackery 
of  eloquence,  and  deals  in  nostrums,  not  in 
cures.  CoLTON ;  Lacait. 

The  third  happiness  of  this  poet's  imagination 
is  elocution,  or  the  art  of  clothing  the  thought  in 
fpti  sign i Scant,  and  sounding  words. 

Drvden. 

His  eloquent  tongue  so  well  seconds  his  fer- 
tile invention  that  no  one  speaks  better  when 
suddenly  called  forth.  Mis  attention  never  lan- 
guishes, his  mind  is  always  before  his  words; 
his  memory  has  all  its  stock  so  turned  into 
ready  money  that  without  hesitation  or  delay  il 
supplies  whatever  the  occasion  may  require. 
Erasmus  : 

On  Sir  Tkomai  Mort:  Eraimus'  £pis/. 
I  despair  altogether  of  making  any  impression 
by  anything  I  can  say,— a  feeling  which  disquali- 
fies me  from  speaking  as  I  ought.  I  have  been 
accustomed  during  the  greatest  part  of  my  life 
lo  be  animated  by  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
I  might  not  be  speaking  in  vain,— without  which 
there  can  l>e  no  spirit  in  discourse.  I  have 
often  heard  il  said,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
(hat  even  the  most  eloquent  man  living  (how 
then  mu»l  I  be  disabled!;,  and  however  deeply 
impressed  with  the  subject,  could  scarcely  find 
utterance  if  he  were  to  be  standing  up  alone 
and  speaking  only  against  a  dead  wall. 

Lord  CiiAN'cELL«R  Erskine: 

Speech  in  Hnuie  of  l,ordi  en  Aotendmtnt 
to  Addrtsi,  1S19. 


Method,  we  are  aware,  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  every  discourse  designed  for  the  inxtruc- 
lion  of  mankind,  but  it  ought  never  to  force 
itself  on  the  attention  as  an  object  apart  ;  never 
appear  to  be  an  end,  instead  of  an  instrument, 
or  beget  a  suspicion  of  the  sentiments  being 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  method,  not  the 
method  for  the  sentiments.  Let  the  experiment 
be  tried  on  some  of  (he  best  specimens  of  an- 
cient eloquence ;  let  an  oration  of  Gcero  or  De- 
mosthenes be  sketched  upon  a  Procrustes'  bed 
of  this  sort,  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken. 
the  tlame  and  enthusiasm  which  have  excited 
admiration  in  alt  ages  will  instantly  evaporate  : 
yet  no  one  perceives  a  want  of  method  in  these 
immortal  composilions,  nor  can  anything  be  con- 
ceived more  remote  from  incoherent  rhapsody. 

ROKERT  HaLL: 

Diieeuragemenls  and  Support!  of  the 
Christian  Minister, 
Of  the  parliamenlaiy  eloquence  of  these  eel e- 
braled  rivals  we  can  judge  only  by  report;  and, 
so  judging,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that, 
(hough  Shaftesbury  was  a  distinguished  speaker, 
(he  superiori(y  belongs  to  Halifax.  Indeed,  the 
readiness  of  Halifax  in  debate,  the  ex(en(  of  hU 
knowledge,  (he  ingenui(y  of  his  reasoning,  the 
liveliness  of  his  expression,  and  the  silver  clear- 
ness and  sweetness  of  his  voice,  seem  to  hare 
made  (he  strongest  impression  on  his  contem- 
poraries.    By  Dryden  he  is  described  as 

His  oratory  is  utterly  and  irTe(rievab1y  lost  to 
us,  like  that  of  Somers,  of  Bolinghrohe,  of 
Charles  Townshend,  of  many  others  who  were 
accustomed  to  rise  amidst  the  breathless  expecta- 
tion of  senates  and  to  sit  down  amidst  reiterated 
buists  of  applause.  But  old  men  who  lived  to 
admire  the  eloquence  of  Fulleney  in  its  me- 
ridian, and  that  of  Pitt  in  its  splendid  tlawn,  still 
murmured  that  they  bad  heard  nothing  like  the 
great  speeches  of  Lord  Halifax  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  The  power  of  .Shaftesbury  over  large 
masses  was  unrivalled.  Halifax  was  disqualified 
by  his  whole  character,  moral  and  intellectual, 
for  the  part  of  a  demagogue.  It  was  in  small 
circles,  and,  above  all,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  his  ascendency  was  felt. 

Lord  Macaulav; 
Sir  William  TempU,  OcL  1838. 
In  whom  does  it  not  enkindle  passion?  Its 
matchless  excellence  is  applicable  everywhere, 
in  all  classes  of  life.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
experience  the  eilects  of  its  magic  influence.  It 
excites  the  soldier  to  the  charge  and  animates 
him  (o  the  conflict.  The  miser  it  leaches  to 
weep  over  his  error,  and  to  deS|Hse  the  de- 
grading betrayer  of  his  peace.  It  convicts  the 
infidel  of  bis  depravity,  dispels  the  cloud  that 
obscures  his  mind,  and  leaves  it  pure  and  ele- 
vated.   The  guilty  are  living  n  .      ^  .. 
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exertion,  and  the  innocent  hail  it  as  the  vindi- 
calur  of  iheir  violaled  rights  and  the  preserver 
of  their  sacred  reputation.  How  ofien  in  the 
courts  of  justice  does  the  criminal  hehold  his 
amis  unshackled,  his  character  freed  from  suS' 
picion,  and  his  Tnluie  left  open  before  him  with 
a.U  its  hopes  of  honours,  station,  and  dignity  1 
And  how  often,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  does 
Eloquence  unmask  corruption,  expose  intrigue, 
and  overthrow  tyranny  I  In  the  cause  of  mercy 
it  is  omnipotent.  It  is  bold  in  (he  consciousness 
of  ils  superiority,  fearless  and  unyielding  in  the 
puniy  of  its  motives.  All  opposition  il  destroys ; 
all  power  it  defies.  Melvill. 

That  besotting  intoiicilion  which  verbal 
magic  brings  upon  the  mind,  SoUTK. 

Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence;  but  never 
is  il  so  creat  as  when  it  pleads  alone  with  na- 
ture, and  the  culprit  is  a  child  strayed  from  his 
duty,  and  returned  to  il  again  wilh  tears. 

Sterne. 

It  [eloquence]  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like 
(he  outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth. 

Daniel  Webster. 
Elocution,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  must  con- 
vey the  meaning  clearly,  forcibly.and  agreeably. 

Whately. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Life  will  frequently  languish,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  em- 
ployment subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their 
luain  pursuit.  BLAtlt. 

Employment,  which  Galen  calls  "nature's 
physician,"  is  so  essential  to  human  happiness 
ibat  indolence  is  justly  considered  the  mother 
of  misery.  Robert  BtntTON. 

Eicrt  your  talents  and  distinguish  yourself, 
and  don't  think  of  retiring  from  the  world  until 
the  world  will  be  sorry  that  you  retire.  I  hate 
a  fellow  whom  pride,  or  cowardice,  or  laziness, 
drives  into  a  comer,  and  who  does  nothing 
when  he  is  there  but  sit  and  growl.  Let  him 
come  out  as  I  do,  and  bark. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Next  to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  there 
is  nothing  that  so  secures  our  hearts  from  fool- 
ish passions,  nothing  that  preserves  so  holy  and 
wise  a  frame  of  mind,  as  some  useful,  humble 
employment  of  ourselves.  Law. 

The  great  principle  of  human  satisfaction  is 
engagement.  PaLEV.  ~ 

The  wise  prove,  and  the  foolish  confess,  by 
their  conduct,  that  a  life  of  employment  is  the 
only  life  worth  leading.  Faley. 


written  an  essay  on  the  benelils  which  a 
may  receive  from  bis  enemies,  and,  among  the 
good  fruits  ofenmity,  mentions  this  in  particular, 
that  by  the  reproaches  which  It  casis  upon  us 
we  see  the  worst  side  of  ourselves,  and  open 
our  eyes  to  several  blemishes  and  defects  in  our 
lives  and  conversations,  which  we  should  not 
have  observed  without  the  help  of  such  ill- 
natured  monitors. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  399. 

Discover  the  opinion  of  your  enemies,  which 
is  commonly  the  truest ;  for  they  will  give  you 
no  quarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaisance. 
Dryden. 

I  have  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it 
is  more  honourable  to  save  a  citizen  than  to  kill 
an  enemy.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

There  is  more  danger  in  a  reserved  and  silent 
friend  than  in  a  noisy,  babbling  enemy. 

L' Estrange, 

A  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hate  even 
bis  enemies ;  because  if  yuu  indulge  this  passion 
on«ome  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in  others; 
if  you  hale  your  enemies,  you  will  contract  such 
a  vicious  habit  of  mind  as  by  degrees  will  break 
oul  upon  those  who  are  your  friends,  or  (hose 
who  are  indifferent  to  you,  Plutarch. 

Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give 
him  good  words,  that  he  may  use  you  the  better 
if  you  chance  10  tall  into  his  hands.  The 
Spaniard  did  this  when  he  was  dying:  his  con- 
fessor told  him,  to  work  him  to  repentance,  how 
the  devil  tormented  the  wicked  that  went  to 
hell ;  the  Spaniard,  replying,  called  the  devil 
"  My  lord :  1  hope  my  lord  the  devil  is  not  so 
cruel."  His  confessor  reproved  him.  "Excuse 
me,"  said  the  Don,  "for  calling  him  so:  I  know 
not  inio  what  hands  I  may  fail ;  and  if  1  happen 
into  his,  I  hope  be  will  use  me  the  belter  for 
giving  him  good  words." 

SelDEN:    Tabll  Talk. 

It  would  be  a  ranly  worth  the  seeing  could 
any  one  show  us  such  a  Ihing  as  a  perfectly 
reconciled  enemy.  South. 

That  which  lays  a  man  open  to  an  enemy,  and 
that  which  strips  him  of  a  friend,  equally  attaclts 
him  in  all  those  interests  that  are  capable  of  being 
weakened  by  the  one  and  supported  by  the  other. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  malicious  craft  in 
fixing  upon  a  season  10  give  a  mark  of  enmity 
and  ill  will ;  a  word,  a  look,  which  at  one  time 
would  make  no  impression,  at  another  lime 
wounds  the  heart,  and,  like  a  shaft  flying  with 
ibe  wind,  pierces  deep,  which,  with  its  own 
natural  force,  would  scarce  have  reacheil  the 
object  aimed  at.  StekkE. 


ENERGY. — ENGLAND. 


Spectators,  who  li 


ENERGY. 

I  knnvr  it  is  common  for  men  to  say  that  such 
and  such  things  are  perfectly  right,  veiy  desira- 
ble, but  that,  unfortunalely,  (hey  are  not  prac- 
ticable. Oh,  no.  Sir!  na I  Those  things  which 
are  not  practicable  are  not  tle^irable.    There  is 


standing  anil  a  well-directed  pursuit.  There  is 
nothing  that  God  has  judged  good  for  us  that  He 
has  not  given  us  the  means  lo  accomplish,  both 
in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world.  If  we  cry, 
like  children,  for  the  moon,  like  children  we 
must  cry  on.  BUKKE: 

Speech  on  thi  Plan  for  Economical  Re- 
/orm,  Feb.  II,  1780. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  gives  to  this  descrip- 
tion the  full  use  of  all  their  native  energies.  If 
I  have  reason  to  conceive  that  my  enemy,  who, 
as  such,  musi  have  an  interest  in  my  destruction, 
is  also  a  person  of  discernment  and  sagacity, 
then  I  must  be  quite  sure  that,  in  a  contest,  the 
object  he  violently  pursues  is  the  very  thing  by 
which  my  ruin  is  likely  to  be  the  most  perfectly 
accomplished.  BuRtCE : 

Letters  an  a  Rigicidt  Peace,  Letter  I.,  1796. 

He  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this 
short  life  must  apply  himself  10  the  work  with 
n  of  his   forces  as  to  idle 
only  to  amuse  themselves, 
looks  liKe  insanity.  JOHN  FoSTEt. : 

Oh  Decition  of  Character. 

Ii  there  one  whom  difficulties  dishearten — 
who  bends  to  the  storm  ?  He  will  do  little.  Is 
there  one  who  mtlif  conquer  7  That  kind  of  man 
never  fails.  John  Ht;NTER. 

It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities;  and 
where  men  care  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter 
themselves  under  a  persuasion  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove 
a  work  possible,  is  strenuously  10  set  about  it; 
and  no  wonder  if  thai  proves  it  possible  that  for 
the  moat  part  makes  it  so. 

South  :  Sermom. 


ENGLAND. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than  any 
other  European  nation,  if  the  remarks  which  are 
made  on  us  by  foreigners  are  true.  Our  dis- 
course is  not  kept  up  in  conversalion,  but  falls 
into  more  pauses  and  intervals  than  in  our 
neighbouring  countries;  as  it  is  oliserved,  that 
the  mailer  of  our  writings  is  thrown  much  closer 
together,  and  lies  in  a  narrower  comi>ass,  than 
jc  usual  in  the  works  of  foreign  authors ;  for, 
lo  favour  our  natural  lacilumity,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts,  we  dn  it  in  the 
sho'tesl  way  we  are  able,  and  give  as  quick  a 
oirth  lo  our  conceptions  as  possible. 

This  humour  shows  itself  in  several  remariis 
that  we  may  make  upon  the  English  language. 
As,  fint  of  all,  by  it*  aboanding  in  monosyllables. 


thoughts  in  few  st 

Asi>ison:  Relator,  No.  135. 

We  have  in  England  a  particular  bashfulDess 
in  everything  that  regards  religion.  A  welt.bred 
man  is  obliged  to  conceal  any  serious  senlimeDl 
of  this  nature,  and  very  often  lo  appear  a  greUec 
libertine  than  he  is,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in 
countenance  among  the  men  of  mode. 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  458. 

In  OUT  present  miserable  and  divided  condi- 
tion, how  just  soever  a  man's  pretentions  may 
be  to  a  great  or  blameless  rfpHlation,  he  most, 
with  regard  to  his  posthumous  character,  content 
himself  with  such  a  consideration  as  induced 
the  famous  Sit  Francis  Bacon,  after  having  be- 
queathed his  soul  to  God,  and  his  body  to  the 
earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to  foreign  nations. 

Aduisoh. 

They  have  grudged  those  contributions  which 
have  set  our  country  at  the  head  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe.  Addisuk. 

The    man  within  whose    reach    Heaven  hu 

E laced  the  greatest  materials  for  making  life 
appy  is  an  English  country  gentleman. 

Emfekor  A1.EXANDER. 

There  is  no  earthly  thing  more  mean  and 
despicable,  in  my  mind,  than  an  English  gentle- 
man destitute  of  all  sense  of  his  responsibilitie* 
and  opportunities,  and  only  revelling  in  the 
luxuries  of  our  high  dviliiation',  and  thinking 
himself  a  great  person.  Dr.  T.  Arnold. 

This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good 
literature ;  and  if  preferment  attend  cieservers, 
theie  will  not  want  supplies.       LoRD  Bacom. 

Let  the  vanity  of  the  times  be  restrained,  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  has  induced, 
and  we  strive  apace  to  exceed  our  pattern. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Those  who  talk  of  liberty  in  Britain  on  any 
other  principles  than  those  of  the  British  con- 
stitution talk  impertinently  at  best,  and  much 
charity  is  requisite  to  believe  no  worse  of  them. 
Lord  Boling broke. 

Resolve,  my  lord,  our  history  from  the  Con- 
quest. We  scarcely  ever  had  a  Pariiamenl  which 
knew,  when  it  attempted  to  set  limits  to  the  royal 
authority,  how  to  set  limits  10  it*  own.  Evils  we 
have  had  continually  calling  for  reformation,  and 
reformations  more  grievous  than  any  evils.  Our 
boasted  liberty  sometimes  trodden  down,  some- 
times giddily  set  up,  and  ever  precariously  fluc- 
tuating and  unsettled  ;  it  has  only  been  kept  alive 
by  the  blasts  of  continual  feudi,  wars,  and  con- 
spiracies. In  no  country  in  Europe  has  the 
scaffold  so  often  blushed  with  the  blood  of  its 
nobility.  Contiscations,  banishments,  attainders, 
executions,  make  a  large  part  of  the  history  of 
such  of  our  families  as  are  not  utterly  extin- 
guished by  them.  Burke  : 

VmdU.  ef  Mat.  Seeiety,  1756. 


The  power  of  the  crown,  almost  dead  and 
ratten  as  Prerngalive,  has  grown  up  anew,  with 
much  more  strength,  and  far  less  odium,  under 
the  name  of  Influence.  An  influence  which 
operated  without  noise  and  without  violence; 
an  influence  which  converted  the  ytiy  antago- 
nist into  the  instrument  of  power;  which  con- 
tained in  it&elf  a  perpetual  principle  of  growth 
and  renovation ;  and  which  the  distresses  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  equallj'  tended  to 
augment,  was  an  admirable  substitute  for  a  pre- 
rogative that,  beinp  only  the  oflspring  of  anti- 
quated prejudices,  had  rnoulded  in  its  original 
stamina  iiresi^tible  principles  of  decay  and  dis- 
solution. The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  a 
bottom  but  for  a  temporary  system  ;  the  interest 
of  active  men  in  the  state  is  a  foundation  per- 
petual and  infallible.  Bi;rke  : 

Thcughts  on  tht  Const  of  the  Prtsmt 
Discimletitt,  1770. 

Who  csn  avoid  being  touched  with  the 


poignant 


state 


of  things  at  this  the  opening  of  his  Majesty' 
third  pflrliamenl  with  their  condition  at  the 
opening  of  Vk  first  f     Sir,  the  House  has  many 


e  saved  the  feeling  of 


this  painful  contrast ;  but  the  aged 
weep  at  the  view  of  the  second  temple  I  Oh  I 
what  a  falling  off  is  there  '.  Oh  I  how  soon  this 
lun  of  our  meridian  glory  is  setting  in  clouds, 
in  tempests,  and  storma — in  darkness  and  the 
ihadow  of  death  I 

At  that  hap[7  meridian.  Sir,  we  triumphantly 
withstood  the  combination  of  all  Europe.  Every 
part  o(  the  globe  bowed  under  the  force  of  our 
victorious  arms;  and,  what  was  a  combination 
new  under  the  sun,  we  had  all  the  trophies  of 
war  combined  with  alt  the  advantages  of  peace. 
The  rugged  field  of  glory  was  buried  under  the 
exuberance  of  lunurianl  harvest.  The  peaceful 
olive  was  engrafted  on  the  laurel ;  arms  and 
aits  embraced  each  other.  The  messengers  of 
victory,  sent  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
met  the  convoys  of  commerce  that  issued  from 
every  port,  and  announced  one  triumph  while 
they  prepared  another.  In  the  season  of  piracy 
and  rapine  the  ocean  was  as  safe  to  navigation 
as  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  Thames.  All  this 
was  done  by  the  concord,  by  the  consent,  and 
harmonious  motion,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  em- 
igre) and  this  harmony,  consent,  and  concord 
arose  from  the  principle  i>f  liherly,  that  fed,  that 
animatrd.  and  bound  together,  the  whole. 

But  now,  while  those  enemies  look  on  and 
rejoice,  we  are  tearing  to  pieces  this  heautiful 
ilructurel  The  demon  of  discord  walks  abroad; 
a  sprit  of  htindncsi  and  delu-.ion  prevails  ;  we 
are  preparing  to  mangle  our  own  flesh  in  order 
to  cut  to  pieces  the  bonds  of  our  union,  and  we 
begin  with  the  destruction  of  our  commerce  as 
a  preliminary  to  civil  slaughter, — and  /Akt  opens 
this  third  Parliament.  flURKE; 

Notes  for  Spteck  on  Amtndment  of  the 
Address,  Nov.  30,  1774. 

!  amongst  us  who 
many  improve- 


ments  to  make  it  a  complete  system  of  liberty, 
perhaja  none  who  are  of  that  opinion  would 
think  it  right  to  aim  at  such  improvement  by 
disturbing  his  country  and  risking  everything 
that  is  dear  to  him.  In  every  arduous  enter- 
prise, we  consider  what  we  are  to  lose,  as  well 
as  what  we  are  to  gain;  and  the  more  and  better 
slake  of  liberty  every  people  possess,  the  less 
they  will  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  it 
more.  These  are  the  cords  of  man.  Man  acts 
from  adequate  motives  relative  to  his  interest, 
and  not  on  metaphysical  speculations.  Aristotle, 
the  great  master  of  reasoning,  cautions  us,  and 
with  great  weight  and  propriety,  against  this 
species  of  delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in 
moral  arguments,  as  the  most  fallacious  of  all 
sophistry.  Burke: 

Speech  OH  Conci/iati'oH  viUh  AmerUa, 
March  12,  1775. 

Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the 
truest  wisdom;  and  a  great  empire  and  little 
minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  coi 
and   glow  with  zeal  t 


plac 


ought  to  auspicate  all  our  public  proceedings  on 
America  with  the  old  warning  of  the  Church, 
Sursum  iorda  I  We  ought  to  elevate  onr  minds 
to  the  greatness  of  that  trust-to  which  the  order 
of  Providence  has  called  us.  By  adverting  to 
the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  ancestors 
have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious 
empire,  and  have  made  the  most  extensive  and 
the  only  honourable  conquests,  not  by  destroy- 
ing but  by  promoting  the  ueallh,  the  number, 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get 
an  American  revenue  as  we  have  got  an  Ameri- 
can empire,  English  privileges  have  made  it 
all  that  it  is ;  English  privities  alone  will  make 
it  all  it  can  be.  Biprke: 

speech  on  ConcilialioH  viilk  Amirica, 
March  iz,  1775. 

Parliament,  from  a  mere  representative  of  the 
people,  and  a  guardian  of  popular  privileges  for 
its  own  immediate  constituents,  grew  into  a 
mighty  sovereign.  Instead  of  being  a  control 
on  the  crown  on  its  own  behalf^  it  communi- 
cated a  sort  of  strength  to  the  roynl  authority, 
which  was  wanted  for  the  conservation  of  a  new 
object,  but  which  could  not  be  safely  tnisted  10 
the  crown  alone.  Burkb: 

Utter  to  tht  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  April  3,  1777. 

In  that  Constitution  I  know,  and  exullingly 
I  feel,  both  that  I  am  free,  and  that  I  am  not 
free  dangerously  to  myself  or  to  others.  I 
know  that  no  power  on  earth,  acting  as  I  ought 
to  do,  can  touch  my  life,  my  liberty,  or  my 
property.  I  have  that  inward  and  dignified 
consciousness  of  my  own  security  and  independ- 
ence which  constitutes,  and  is  the  only  thing 
which  does  constitute,  the  proud  and  comfort- 
able sentiment  of  freedom  in  the  human  breast. 
BliRKE: 


It  cugge<it«  melanchaly  rcftecIionG,  in  conte- 

rmce  oJ  the  strange  coune  we  have  long  held, 
(  we  are  now  no  longer  quarrelling  about  the 
character,  or  about  the  conduct,  of  men,  or  the 
tenour  of  measares,  but  we  are  grown  out  of 
humour  with  the  English  Constitution  itself; 
this  is  become  the  object  of  the  animosity  of 
Englishmen.  This  constitution  in  former  days 
used  to  be  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  the 
world:  it  was  the  pattern  for  politicians,  the 
iheme  of  the  eloquent,  the  meditation  of  the 
philosopher,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  to 
Englishmen,  it  was  their  pride,  their  consolation. 
By  It  they  lived,  for  it  they  were  ready  to  die. 
Its  defects,  if  it  had  any,  were  partly  covered 
by  partiality,  and  partly  borne  by  prudence. 
Now  all  its  excellencies  arc  forgot,  its  faults  are 
now  forcibly  dragged  into  day,  exaggerated  by 
every  artifice  of  representation.  It  is  des(Hsed 
and  rejected  of  men,  and  every  device  and  in- 
vention of  ingenuity  or  idleness  is  set  up  in 
opposition  or  in  preference  to  it, 

Sfift^A  en  Rfform  of  Reprfseitlalian  of  Ikt 
CmmcHs  in  Parliament,  May  7,  1781. 

Formerly  the  people  of  England  were  cen- 
sured, and  perhaps  properly,  with  being  a  sullen, 
unsocial,  cold,  unplea.sant  race  of  men,  and  as 
inconstant  as  the  climate  in  which  they  are  bom. 
These  are  the  vices  which  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom  charged  them  with :  and  people  are 
seldom  chained  with  vices  of  which  they  do 
not  in  some  measure  partake.  But  nobody 
refused  them  the  character  of  being  an  open- 
heaned,  candid,  liberal,  plain,  sincere  people, — 
qualities  which  would  cancel  a  thousand  faults, 
if  they  had  them.  Burke  : 

Imptackmcnt  of  W.  Hastings,  May  7,  1789. 

The  excellencies  of  the  British  Constitution 
had  already  exercised  and  exhausted  the  talents 
of  the  best  thinkers  and  the  most  eloquent 
writers  and  speakers  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Burke: 
Affieal/rom  Ike  New  lo  the  Old  WAigs,  1791. 

Vou  have  gonethrough  all  the  standing  power 
and  greatness  of  the  world-,  you  are  now  amidst 
the  ruins  of  what  is  fallen.  Power  of  every 
name  and  kind.  Power  of  force,  and  power  of 
o[Hnion.  Italy  is  deprived  of  these;  but  her 
grand  and  fertile  nature  and  her  fine  position 
remain.  The  monuments  of  art,  and  taste,  and 
magnificence,  which  in  her  prosperity  were  her 
ornament,  are  still  our  lesson  j  and  teach,  and 
will  leach  us.  as  long  as  we  have  sense  enough 
lo  learn  from  them,  the  spirit  with  which  we 
ought,  when  we  are  able,  to  decorate  a  country 
now  the  most  flourishing  that  exists.  These 
will  give  her  dignity  and  glory,  when  her  opu- 
lence and  her  power  are  gone  away,  and  will 
perpetuate  to  other  ages  and  other  nations  the 
elegance  and  taste  we  have  had  from  Italy.  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  been  struck  on  viewing 
the  splendid  mins,  and  half-ruins,  of  the  impe- 
rial and  pontifical  Italy,  with  the  littleness  and 
u  (though  not  wholly  without  taste  end 


el^ance  and  neatness)  of  everything  in  ibis 
country,  although  more  opulent  than  any  which 
ever  was  perhaps  In  the  world.  What  is  Lon- 
don ?  Clean,  commodious,  neat ;  but,  a  veiy 
few  things  indeed  excepted,  an  endless  addition 
of  littleness  to  littleness  extending  itself  over  a 
great  tract  of  land.  This  will  lead  you  to  the 
general  principles  which  divert  wealth  lo  ob- 
jecL's  of  permanence  and  grandeur,  and  lo  those 
which  confine  it  to  personal  convenience  and 
partial  luxury.  BiniKE: 

To  til  Rev.  Robert  Dodge,  Feb.  29,  1792. 

Oftentimes,  in  contemplating  the  history  of 
this  empire;  the  greatness  of  its  power;  the 
peculiarity  of  its  condition ;  its  vasi  extent.— one 
arm  resting  on  the  East,  the  other  on  the  West ; 
its  fleets  riding  proudly  on  every  sea;  its  name 
and  majesty  on  every  shore;  the  individual 
energy  of  its  people;  their  noble  institutions, 
and,  alwve  all,  their  reformed  faith, — we  are 
templed  to  think  that  Heaven's  high  Providence 
has  yet  in  store  for  us  some  high  and  arduous 
calling.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

We  are  in  general,  in  England,  ignorant  of 
foreign  al&irs,  and  of  the  interests,  views,  pre- 
tensions, and  policy  of  other  courts.  T^at  part 
of  knowledge  never  enters  into  our  ihoughts, 
nor  makes  part  of  our  education ;  for  which 
reason  we  have  fewer  proper  subjects  for  foreign 
commissions  than  any  other  country  in  Europe ; 
and  when  foreign  affairs  happen  to  be  debated 
in  parliament,  it  is  incredible  with  how  much 
ignorance.  I^rd  Chesterfieu)  : 

Letters  to  Ms  Son,  Feb.  9,  1748, 

The  English  arc  lo  be  distinguished  from  the 
Americans  by  greater  independence  of  personal 
habits.  Not  only  the  institutions  but  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  our  own  country  has  a  tendency 
to  reduce  us  all  lo  the  same  level  of  usages. 
The  stcamboals,  the  overgrown  taverns,  the 
speculative  character  of  the  enterprises,  and 
the  consequent  disposition  to  do  all  things  in 
common,  aid  the  tendency  of  the  system  in 
bringing  about  such  a  result.  In  England  ■ 
man  dines  by  himself  in  a  room  filled  with  other 
hermits ;  he  eats  at  his  leisure ;  drinks  his  wine 
in  silence;  reads  the  paper  by  the  hour;  and  in 
all  things  enconn^e«  his  individuality  and  in- 
sists on  his  particular  humours.  The  American 
is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  common  rule :  he 
eats  when  others  eat;  sleeps  when  others  sleep; 
and  he  is  lucky  indeed  if  he  can  read  a  paper 
in  a  tavern  without  having  a  stranger  looking 
over  each  shoulder. 

J.  Frnimori  Cooper. 

I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  advan- 
tage lo  the  commonalty  of  England  to  be  fore- 
most  in  brave  actions  which   the  noblen  of 
France  would  never  suffer  in  their  peasants. 
Deydek. 

In  the  social  world  an  Englishman  to-day 
has  the  best  lot.  He  is  a  king  in  a  plain  coat. 
He  goes  with  the  most  powerful  protection, 
keep*  the  beat  company,  it  anned  l^  the  bett 
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edncaEion,  a  seconded  by  wealth ;  and  hi'i 
Engtiih  name  and  accidetila  are  like  a  Rourish 
of  lruin|>ets  announcing  him.  ThU,  with  hU 
quiet  style  of  mnnners.  gives  him  the  power  of 
B  sovereign  withoul  ihe  in  convenience!!  which 
helong  to  thai  rank.  I  much  prefer  ihe  condi- 
tion of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  Iwttet  class 
lo  (hat  of  any  polenlale  in  Europe,  whether  for 
travel,  or  for  opportunity  of  society,  or  for  access 
to  means  of  science  or  study,  or  for  mere  com- 
fort and  easy  healthy  relation  lo  people  at  home. 
R.  W.  Emerson. 

They  [the  English]  have  no  fancy,  and  never 
are  surprised  into  a  covert  or  witty  word,  such 
as  plea.sed  the  Athenians  and  Italinns  and  was 
convertible  into  a  fable  not  long  after;  but  ihey 
delight  in  strong  earthy  expressions,  not  mis- 
lakable.  coarsely  true  lo  the  human  liody,  and 
though  spoken  anions  princes,  equally  fit  and 
welcome  to  the  mob.  This  homeliness,  veracity, 
and  plain  style  appear  in  the  earliest  extant 
works,  and  in  the  latest.  It  imparts  into  songs 
and  ballads  the  smell  of  the  earth,  the  breath 
of  cattle,  and,  like  a  Dutch  painter,  seeks  a 
household  charm,  though  by  pails  and  pans. 
They  a.sk  their  constitutional  utility  in  verse. 
The  kail  and  herrings  are  never  out  of  sight. 
The  poet  nimbly  recovera  himself  from  every 
sally  of  the  imagination.  The  English  muse 
loves  Ihe  farm.yard,  the  lane,  and  market.  She 
uyi,  with  De  Sta^l,  "I  iramp  in  the  mire  with 
wooden  shoes  whenever  they  would  force  me 
into  the  clouds."  For  the  Englishman  has 
accurate  perceptions)  takes  hold  of  things  by 
Ihe  right  end,  anil  there  is  no  Blipperines.s  in  his 
giB<p.  He  loves  the  axe,  the  spade,  the  oar, 
■be  gun,  the  steam-pipe ;  he  has  built  the  engine 
he  uses.  He  is  materialist,  economical,  nier^ 
cantile.  He  must  be  treated  with  sincerity  and 
reality,— with  muffins,  and  nol  the  promise  of 
mutRns;  and  prefers  his  hot  chop  with  perfect 
secoiity  an<l  convenience  in  the  eating  of  it,  to 
the  chances  of  the  amplest  and  Ftenchiest  hill 
of  fare,  engraved  on  embossed  paper.  When 
he  is  intellectual,  and  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher, 
he  carries  the  same  bard  truth  and  the  same 
keen  macbinery  into  Ihe  mental  sphere.  His 
mind  must  stand  on  a  fact.  He  will  not  be 
baffled,  or  catch  at  clouds,  but  ihe  mind  must 
have  a  symbol  )ial]>able  and  resisting.  What 
he  relishes  in  Dante  is  the  vice-like  tenacity 
with  which  he  holds  a  mental  ima^e  before  the 
eyes.  ,Ts  if  it  were  a  sculchenn  painted  on  a 
shield.  Ityron  liked  "something  craggy  to 
break  hLs  mind  upon." 

R.  W.  Emerson, 

1  stoutly  maintained  in  a  company,  lately,  that 
the  English  are  the  most  barbarous  people  in 
the  world.  I  cited  a  number  of  prominent  facts;' 
among  others,  that  bull-bailing  was  lately  de- 
fended and  sanctioned  in  the  grand  talisman  of 
the  national  humanity  and  virtue, — the  Parlia- 
ment, John  Foster;  yourttal. 

Met  a  nnmber  of  men  one  after  another.   My 


"  Good-morning."  till  I  bad  passed  the  last  of 
them,  who  had  nothing  to  attract  civility  more 
than  the  others,  except  his  being  ihe  last.  If 
a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  were  shown 
a  doren  persons,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
choosing  one  of  them  to  talk  an  hour  with,  the 
Frenchman  would  choose  the  first  in  the  row, 
and  the  Englishman  llie  last. 

John  FosteB  ;  Journal. 

He  speaks  to  a  peo]ile  not  easily  impressed 
with  new  ideas,  extremely  tenacious  of  the  old ; 
with  difficulty  warmed,  and  as  slowly  cooling 
again.  How  unsuiled  then  to  our  nationii 
character  is  that  species  of  poetry  which  rises 
upon  us  with  unexpected  nights  1  where  we 
must  hastily  catch  the  thought,  or  it  flies  from 
us !  and,  in  short,  where  the  Reader  must  largely 
partake  of  the  Poet's  enthusiasm  in  order  to 
tasle  of  his  beauties!  GoijiSMITH  : 

Revieto  of  Odts  by  Mr.  Gray:  Lon.  Mon.  Jfev., 
Sept.  17s;. 

I  am  not  for  whining  at  the  depravity  of  the 
times,  or  for  endeavouring  lo  paint  a  prospect 
more  gloomy  than  in  nature ;  but  certain  it  is, 
no  person  who  has  travelled  will  contradict  me 
when  I  aver  that  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 
in  other  countries  testify,  on  every  occasion, 
the  ptofoundest  awe  of  religion ;  while  in  Eng- 
land they  are  scarcely  awakened  into  a  sense  of 
its  duties,  even  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest 

This  dissolute  and  fearless  conduct  forei^ers 
are  apt  to  attnbule  to  climate  and  constitution  : 
may  not  the  vulgar  tieing  prelly  much  neglected 
in  our  exhortations  from  the  pulpit  be  a  con- 
spiring cause?  Our  divines  seldom  sloop  to 
their  mean  capacities ;  and  they  who  want  in- 
struction most,  find  least  in  our  religious  as- 
semblies.      GoLI>SMlTII :  Bssays,  No.  XVII. 

^\'hatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Ihe  English 
in  other  sciences,  they  seem  particularly  ex- 
cellent in  the  art  of  healing.  I'here  is  scarcely 
a  disorder  incident  lo  humanity  against  which 
our  advertising  doctors  are  not  possessed  with  a 
most  infallible  antidote.  The  professors  of  other 
arts  confess  the  ineiritahle  intricacy  of  things; 
talk  with  doubt, and  decide  with  hesitation:  but 
doubting  is  entirely  unknown  in  medicine  :  the 
advertising  professois  here  delight  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  Goldsmith  ; 

Essays,  No.  XX.,  and  Ciliitn  oflht  World, 
Letter  XXIV. 

The  English  seem  as  silent  as  the  Japanese, 
yet  vainer  than  the  inhabitants  of  Siam.  Upon 
my  arrival  I  attributed  that  reserve  to  mo<testy, 
which  I  now  find  has  its  origin  in  pride.  Con- 
descend to  address  them  lirsi,  and  you  are  sure 
of  their  acquaintance  ;  stoop  to  Aalteiy,  and  you 
conciliate  their  friendship  and  esteem.  They 
bear  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and  all  the  miseries 
of  life,  without  shrinking;  danger  only  calls 
forth  their  fortitude  ;  they  even  exult  in  calam- 
ity; but  contempt  is  what  they  cannot  bear.  An  ' 
Englishman  fears  contempt  more  than  death : 
he  often  flies  to  death  as  a  refuge  from  its  press- 


ure ;  and  dies  when  he  fancies  Ihe  world  has 
coued  <o  esteem  him.  Pride  seems  Ihe  source 
not  only  of  their  national  vices,  but  of  (heir 
national  virtues  also.  An  Englishman  is  taught 
to  love  his  king  as  his  friend,  but  (o  acknowledge 
no  other  master  than  the  laws  which  himself  hai 
contributed  loenscl.  He  despises  those  nations 
who,  that  one  ma;  be  free,  are  all  content  to  be 
slaves;  who  first  lift  a  tyrant  into  terror,  and 
then  shrink  under  his  power  as  if  delegated 
from  heaven.  Goldsmith  ; 

Cilaiii  of  Ike  WerU,  Leller  IV, 

How  then  are  Ihe  English  more  free  (for 
more  free  they  certainly  are)  than  the  people 
of  any  other  country  or  under  any  other  form 
of  government  whatever?  Their  freedom  con- 
sists in  their  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  de- 
mocracy with  this  superior  prerogative  borrowed 
from  monarchy,  that  Ikt  severity  of  Ihetr  Itnas 
may  be  relaxed  toilioul  endangering  Ike  con- 

In  a  monarchical  slate,  in  which  the  con- 
stitution is  strongest,  Ihe  laws  may  be  relaxed 
without  danger;  for  though  Ihe  people  should 
be  unanimous  in  Iheir  breach  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, yet  still  there  is  an  eflective  power 
superior  lo  Ihe  people,  capable  of  enforcing 
obedience,  whenever  il  may  lie  proper  lo  in- 
culcate Ihe  law  either  towards  the  support  ur 
welfare  of  the  community. 

But  in  all  those  governments  where  laws  de- 
rive their  sanction  from  the  people  alone,  trans- 
gressions cannot  be  overlooked  without  bringing 
the  GoDstitution  into  danger. 

Goldsmith  : 
Citaett  ef  the  World,  Letter  L. 

Why  are  we  so  fond  of  talking  about  our- 
selves as  "  eminently  a  practical  people"  ?  Are 
we  eminently  a  practical  people?  In  our  national 
works,  for  example;  our  public  buildings,  our 
public  places,  our  columns,  the  lines  of  our  new 

very  practically  oul  of  all  thai  ?  No,  lo  l>e  sure  i 
but  we  have  our  railroads,  results  of  private 
enterprise,  and  they  are  great  works.  Granted. 
Vet.  IS  it  very  significant  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical people  that  we  live  under  a  system  which 
wasted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  law 
and  corruption  before  an  inch  of  those  roads 
could  be  made  ?  Is  it  a  striking  proof  of  an 
eminently  practical  people  having  invested  their 
wealth  in  making  them,  that  in  point  of  money 
return,  in  point  of  public  accommodation,  in 
every  particular  of  comfort,  profit,  and  manage- 
ment, they  are  at  a  heavy  discount  when  com- 
pared with  the  railways  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  sea-channel  five  and  twenty  miles  across, 
though  those  were  made  under  all  Ihe  disad- 
vantages conseqnent  upon  unstable  eovernmenls 
and  shaken  public  confidence?  Why  do  we 
brag  so?  Heuuhald  Words. 

It  is  often  remarked  by  our  neighbours  on  the 
CnnllnenI,  and  it  is  seldom  denied  among  our- 
selve-^,  thai  we  are  a  nation  of  erumhiers.  Grum- 
l)liiig  letters  lo  the   editor,  for  eianiple,  and 


grumbling  articles  in  support  of  those  letter*, 
form  two  of  the  characleri sties  which  are  pecu- 
liar Id  English  newspapers.  Grumbling  speeches, 
again,  in  virtue  of  their  steady  burden  of  com- 
plaint, secure  a  favourable  reception  for  those 
patriots  at  our  public  meetings  who  have  no  ora- 
torical recommendations  of  any  sort  id  give 
them  a  personal  claim  on  Ihe  attention  of  a.n 
audience.  And  a  grumbling  conversation  is 
well  known  to  everybody  as  the  safe  neutral 
ground  on  which  two  Englishmen,  strangers  to 
each  other,  can  generally  contrive  to  meet  with 
the  completesl  sense  of  ease  and  comfort.  Un- 
questionably we  are  a  race  of  grumblers;  and 
grumbling  is  one  of  the  very  few  national  de- 
fects which  we  happen  lo  be  clever  enough  to 
discover  for  ourselves.         fieustHald  Wordt. 

I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of  men  than  Ihe 
English  gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  softness  and 
effeminacy  which  characterize  the  man  of  rank 
in  most  countries,  they  exhibit  a  union  of  ele- 
gance and  strength,  a  robustness  of  frame  and 
freshness  of  complexion,  which  1  attribute  to 
their  living  so  much  in  the  open  air  and  pursu- 
ing so  eagerly  Ihe  invigorating  recreation  of  the 
country.  Washington  Irvino. 

England,  after  Germany,  is  in  literature  the 
only  nation  whose  genius  conies  from  the  north 
without  having  passed  through  Greece  or  Rome. 
She  has  the  superiority  of  originality.  This 
originality  has  Men  a  little  discoloured  tiy  the 
Bible  in  Milton  and  by  the  Latinily  of  Horace 
in  Pope,  the  English  Horace.  But  her  veritable 
giant,  Shakspeare,  was  bom,  like  Autseus,  from 
himself  and  from  the  soil.  He  has  impregnated 
the  Anglo-Saxon  literary  genius  with  a  northern 
sap,  savage,  potent,  which  it  can  never  lose. 
The  free  institutions  of  this  nation  and  her  com- 
pulsorily  naval  situation  have  given  lo  her  incon- 
testable genius  Ihe  multiple  character  of  her 
aptitudes.  He  has  need  to  compensate  the 
pettiness  of  her  territory  by  an  immense  and 
strong  personality.  The  ciliieiwif  Great  Britain 
is  a  patriarch  in  his  home,  a  poet  in  his  forests, 
an  orator  in  his  public  places,  a  merchant  at  his 
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the  soil  of  his  colonies,  but  a  cosmopolite  carry- 
ing with  him  to  every  continent  his  indelible 
individuality.  In  the  ancient  races  there  are 
none  lo  resemble  him.  One  cannot  define  him, 
in  polities  or  in  literature,  but  by  his  name — the 
Englishman  u  an  Englishman. 

Lauartins. 
They  passed  then  from  the  high-road  into  a 
long  succession  of  green  pastures,  through  which 
a  straight  public  path  conducted  ihem  into  one 
of  those  charming  lanes  never  seen  out  of  this 
bowery  England, — a  lane  deep  sunk  amidst 
high  hanks,  with  overhanging  oaks,  and  quiver- 
ing ash,  gnarled  with  elm,  vivid  holly,  and 
shaggy  branches,  with  wild  convolvulus  and 
creeping  woodbine  forcing  sweel  life  through 
all.  Sometimes  the  banks  opened  abruptly, 
leavingpatcbes  of  greensward,  and  peeps  through 
still  sequestered  gates,  orover  moss-grown  pales. 
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into  the  park  or  paddock  of  some  rural  (hanr; 
new  villas  or  old  man  or- houses  on  lawny  ui>- 
lands,  knitting,  a.t  it  irere,  together  Englaml's 
fendal  meinories  with  England's  free-born  hopes, 
— the  old  land  with  its  young  people  ;  for  Eng- 
land is  so  old,  and  the  English  are  so  joung ! 
Lord  E.  (i.  E.  L.  B.  Lvtton. 

Our  constitution  had  begun  (o  exist  in  times 
when  statesmen  were  not  much  eccuslotned  1o 
frame  exact  definitions. 

Lord  Macauij^y. 

We  said  that  the  history  of  England  is  the 
history  of  progress ;  and,  when  we  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  it,  it  is  so.  Bui  when  ex- 
amined in  small  sepatnte  portions,  it  may  with 
more  propriety  lie  called  a  history  of  actions  and 
reactions.  We  have  often  thought  thai  the 
motion  of  the  public  mind  in  our  country  re- 
sembles that  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  rising. 
Each  successive  wave  rushes  forward,  breaks, 
and  rolls  back  \  but  the  great  flood  is  steadily 
ccming  in.  A  person  who  looked  on  Ihe  waters 
only  for  a  moment  might  fancy  that  they  were 
retiring.  A  person  who  looked  on  them  only 
for  five  minutes  might  fancy  that  they  were  rush- 
ing capriciimaly  lo  and  fro.  But  when  he  keeps 
bis  eye  on  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
sees  one  sea-mark  disappear  after  another,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  doubt  of  ihe  general 
direction  in  which  Ihe  ocean  is  moved.  Just 
such  has  been  the  course  of  events  in  England. 
In  the  history  of  the  national  mind,  which  is,  in 
truth,  ihe  history  of  Ihe  nation,  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  between  that  recoil  which  regu- 
larly follows  every  advance  and  a  great  general 
ebb.  If  we  take  centuries,  if,  for  example,  we 
compare  1794  with  1660  or  with  1685,  we  can- 
not doubt  in  which  direction  society  is  proceed- 
ing. Lord  Macaulav: 

Sir  yames  Atackintmh' s  Hill,  eftht  Eevo- 
luiion,  Jnly,  1835. 

So  many  choice  qualities  should  meet  in  the 
English  as  might  render  them,  in  some  measure, 
the  muster  of  the  perfeciions  of  other  nations. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  England  is  at  present  as 
polite  a  nation  as  any  in  the  world)  but  any 
man  who  thinks,  can  eaiily  see  that  the  affecta- 
tion of  being  gay  and  in  fashion  has  very  near 
eaten  up  our  good  sense,  and  our  religion.  Is 
there  anything  so  just  as  that  mode  and  gallantry 
should  be  buill  upon  exciting  ourselves  in  what 
is  proper  and  agreeable  10  the  institutions  of 
justice  and  piety  among  us?  And  yet  is  there 
anything  mure  common  than  that  we  run  in 
perfect  coniradicllon  to  them?  All  which  is 
supported  hy  no  other  pretension  than  that  it  is 
done  with  what  we  call  a  good  grace. 

Sir  R.  Steele  1  Sfeclator,  No.  6. 

They  show  that  our  forefatheis  had  not  learned 
wa  modern  affectation  of  a  liberalism  so  cos- 
mopolitan as  to  shrink  from  celebrating  in  the 
loftiest  strains  the  greatness,  Ihe  glory,  and  Ihe 
happiness  of  England.  SiR  J.  Stephen. 


It  is  allowed  on  nit  hands  that  the  people  of 
England  are  more  corrupt  in  their  morals  Ihan 
any  other  nation  this  day  under  the  sun. 
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It  is  perhaps  this  humour  of  sjieaking  no  more 
Ihan  we  needs  must,  which  has  so  miserably 
curtailed  some  of  our  words,  that  in  familiar 
writing  and  conversations  they  often  lose  all 
hut  their  first  syllables,  as  in  "mob,,  rep.,  pos., 
incog.,"  and  the  tike;  and,  as  all  ridiculous 
words  make  their  first  entry  into  a  language  by 
familiar  phrases,  I  dare  not  answer  for  these, 
that  they  will  not  in  time  be  looked  upon  as 
part  of  our  tongue, 

ADDisoNi  Spiclater,  No.  135. 

I  have  often  wisheil,  thai  as  in  our  constitu- 
tion there  are  several  persons  whose  business  it 
is  to  watch  over  our  laws,  our  liberties,  and 
commerce,  certain  men  might  he  set  apart  as 
supeiintcn dents  of  our  language,  to  hinder  any 
words  of  a  foreign  coin  from  passing  amongst 
us ;  and  in  particular  to  prohibit  any  French 
phrases  from  becoming  current  in  this  kingdom, 
when  those  of  our  own  slanip  ate  altogether  as 
valuable.  The  present  war  has  so  adulterated 
our  tongue  with  strange  w 
impossible  for  one  of  our 
know  what  his  posterity  have  been  d. 
he  lo  rend  their  exploits  in  a  modern  newspaper. 
Our  warriors  are  very  industrious  in  propagating 
ihe  French  language,  at  the  same  lime  that  ihey 
are  so  gloriously  successful  in  beating  down 
their  power. 

Addison;  Sftctator.Ha.  165, 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  Ihe  beauties  of 
poetry  that  are  to  be  mel  with  in  the  divine 
writings,  and  examine  how  kindly  Ihe  Hebrew 
manners  of  speech  mix  and  incorporate  with  the 
English  language,  afler  having  perused  the 
Bqok  of  Psalms  let  him  read  a  literal  translation 
of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He  will  find  in  these  two 
last  such  an  absurdity  and  confusion  of  style, 
with  such  a  comparative  poverty  of  imagination, 
as  will  make  him  ver^  sensible  of  what  I  have 
been  here  advancing. 

Addison  1  Spittatar,  No.  405. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  ele- 
gancies and  improvements  from  lli.it  infusion  of 
Hebraisms  nhich  are  derived  lo  it  out  of  the 
poetical  passages  in  Holy  Writ.        Addison. 

Hebraisms  warm  and  animate  our  langu.ige, 
and  convey  our  tboughU  in  more  ardent  and  in- 
tense phrases.  ADDISON. 

But  this  kind  of  writing,  which  seems  to  be 
refonned,  which  is,  that  writing  should  be  con- 
sonant to  speaking,  is  a  branch  of  unprofitable 
subtleties;  for  pronunciation  itself  every  day 
increases,  and  alters  the  fashion  ;  and  the  deri- 
vation of  words,  especially  from  foreign  lan- 
guages, is  utterly  defaced  and  extinguished. 
Lord  Bacon. 
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The  Iwo  idioms  [English  and  Norman]  have 
ID ulually  borrowed  from  each  other. 

Blackstone. 

Ei'ety  Englishman  who  glories  in  Ihe  vigour 
of  his  faihcrland  ought  to  study  [he  Anglo- 
Saxon  a;  the  immediate  and  co)ii»us  source  of 
the  English  language.  BoswoKTH. 

Our  English  tongue  a,  I  will  not  say  as  sncred 
as  the  Hebrew,  or  as  learned  as  the  Greek,  but 
as  fluent  as  the  Latin,  as  courteous  as  the  Span- 
ish, at  courtlike  as  the  French,  and  as  amorous 
as  the  Italian-  CAHDeN;  Remains. 

Such  patching  makelh  Littleton's  hotchpot  of 
our  tongue,  and,  in  effect,  brings  the  same  rather 
to  a  Babeilish  confusion  than  any  one  entire 
language.  Camden. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 
great-grand  fnl hers"  English,  who  had  more  care 
to  do  veil  than  to  speak  mini  on -like. 

Cam  DEN. 

A  fastidious  taste  will  find  offence  in  the 
occasional  vulgarisms,  or   what 


which  n 


»or  o 


o  have  affected.  Coleridce. 

Lyrical  emotion  of  eveiy  kind,  which  must  be 
in  the  stale  of  flun  and  reflux,  or,  generally,  of 
agitation,  requires  the  Saxon  element  of  our 
language.  De  QuiNCEV. 

Difficult  it  is  to  uadenland  the  purity  of  Eng- 
lish, and  critically  to  discern  good  writers  from 
bad,  and  a  proper  style  from  a  corrupt  one. 
Drvden. 

The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  EngH'Lh 
are  known  to  few ;  'tis  impossible  even  for  s 
good  wit  to  understand  and  practise  them  with' 
out  the  help  of  a  liberal  education  and  long 
reading  ;  in  short,  without  wearing  off  the  rus( 
which  he  contracted  while  he  was  laying  in  i 
stock  of  learning,  DaVDEN. 

From  Ihe  time  of  Boccace  and  of  Petrarch  the 
Italian  has  varied  very  little.     The  English  of 
Chaucer,  their  contemporary,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood without  the  help  of  an  old  dictionary. 
Dbyden. 

He  did  Romanize  our  tongue,  leaving  the 
words  translated  as  much  Latin  as  he  found 
them  ;  wherein  he  followed  their  language,  but 
did  not  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours. 

DSYDEN. 

In  English  I  would  have  all  Gallicisms 
avoided,  that  our  tongue  may  be  sincere,  and 
that  we  may  keep  to  our  own  language. 

Felton. 

There  is  a  vast  treasure  in  the  old  English, 
from  whence  authors  may  draw  constant  sui 
plies;  as  our  officers  make  their  surest  remr 
from  the  coal-works  and  the  mine*. 


immand  of  any  other  language  of  men. 
Its  highly  spiritual  genius  and  wonderfully  happr 
development  and  condition  have  been  the  result 
of  a  surprisingly  intimate  anion  of  the  two  no- 
blest languages  in  modem  Europe,  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Romaic.  It  is  well  known  in  what  re- 
lation these  two  stand  to  one  another  in  the 
inglish  tongue;  the  former  supplying,  in  far 
irger  proportion,  the  material  groundwork  ;  the 
alter,  the  spiritual  conceptions.  In  truth,  the 
English  language,  which  by  no  mere  accident 
has  produced  and  upborne  the  greatest  and  mo>4 
predominant  poet  of  modem  times,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ancient  classical  poelry  (I  can, 
of  course,  only  mean  Shakspeare),  may,  with  all 
right,  be  called  a  world-language,  and,  like  the 
English  people,  appeal?  destined  hereafter  to 
prevail,  with  a  sway  more  extensive  even  than 
its  present,  over  all  the  portions  of  Ihe  globe. 
"  ifeallh,  good  sense,  and  closeneM  of 

no  other  of  the  languages  at  this  day 
spoken  deserves  to  be  compared  with  it, — not 
even  our  German,  which  is  torn,  even  as  we  are 
torn,  and  must  first  rid  itself  of  many  defects 
before  it  can  enter  boldly  into  the  lists  as  a  com- 
petitor with  the  English.  Jacob  Griuh. 

The  various  dialects  of  Ihe  English  in  the 
north  and  west  render  their  eapressions  many 
times  uninlelligible  to  the  other,  and  both  scarce 
intelligible  to  the  midland.        SiR  M.  MalK. 

The  best  and  most  agreeable  way  of  learning 
the  state  of  the  English  language  as  it  existed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy 
is  to  read  John  Wycliffe's  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Geoffrey  Qiaucer's  Canterhniy 
Tales.  In  these  works  the  two  streams  combine, 
though  perhaps  not  in  equal  proportions;  for 
the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  being  designed  for  the 
people,  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  Saxon 
words;  and  those  of  Chaucer,  composed  for 
readers  who  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
French  metrical  romances,  include  a  number  of 
terms  used  in  romance  and  chivalry;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  most  of  these  terms  were  Norman. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not 
paid  by  English  readers  to  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer. 
Houtthoid  Wotdt. 

From  the  ealhors  which  arose  in  the  lime  of 
Eliuibelh,  a  speech  might  be  formed  adequate 
to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  el^ance.  If 
Ihe  language  of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker  and  Ihe  translation  of  the  Bible;  the 
terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Baam;  the 
phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation  from 
Raleigh;  the  dialect  of  poelry  and  fiction  from 
Sptnter  and  Sidney;  and  the  diction  of  com- 
mon life  from  Shaksptari,  few  idea<  would  be 
lost  to  mankind  for  want  of  English  words  in 
which  they  might  be  expressed. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 
Prtface  le  A  Dictienary  of  lie  £ngliik 
Laitgtmge. 

Our  language,  for  almost  a  century,  has,  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  causes,  been  gradually 
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depBrting  from  its  original  Teulonic  character, 
and  deviating  Inwards  a  Gallic  Mniclure  and 
phrB«e<il<^.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

If  Addison's  tangaage  had  been  less  idiomati- 
cal,  it  would  have  loil  tomelhing  of  its  genuine 
Anglicism.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Few  languages  are  richer  than  English  in  ap- 
proximate sjnonyms  and  conjugates. 

G.  P.  Marsh. 

The  ill  habit  which  the;  get  of  wretched  bar- 
barizing against  the  Lalin  and  Greek  idiom, 
with  (heir  untutored  Anglicismi.       MiLTON. 


'R),  which  supports  the  branchi 
and  supplies  them  wiib  Mi'ength  and  nourish- 
ment. Uut  it  has  itself  been  ennobled  and  fer- 
tiUied  in  the  eleventh  century  by  a  Norman 
gnfl  from  sunny  France.  Hence  (he  English 
language  has  received  contributions  from  the 
noblest  ancient  and  modern  tongues,  and  is.  for 
this  very  reaion,  better  calculated  ihan  any  other 
to  become  more  and  more  the  language  of  the 
world.  PHlLtpScHAKP,  D.D. : 

Addrea  on  Amt'uan  Nalionalily,  June  II, 
1S56,  Chambeisburg,  1S56,  p.  17. 

Another  will  say  it  [the  English  tongue] 
wantelh  grammar.  Nay,  truly,  it  hath  that 
praise,  that  it  wants  not  grammar;  for  grammar 
ii  might  have,  but  needs  it  not. 

SiR  P.  Sidney. 

A  work  containing  a  coraplele  chronological 
account  of  English  lexlcc^aphy  and  lexicog- 
isphers  would  be  a  moat  acceptable  addition  to 
linguistics  and  literary  history. 

S.  W.  Singer. 

Our  mother-iongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is 
both  full  enough  for  prose  and  stalely  enough 
for  verse,  hath  long  time  tieen  counted  most  bare 
and  barren  of  bolh ;  which  defauh  when  as 
some  endeavoured  to  salve  and  cure,  they 
patched  up  the  holes  with  lag^  from  other  lan- 
guages. Swift. 

The  same  defect  of  heat  which  gives  a  fierce- 
ncfs  to  our  nalurei  may  contribute  10  that 
Tooghnesi  of  our  language  which  beais  some 
analogy  10  the  harsh  fruit  of  colder  countries. 

The  Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  and  Dutch 
attain  to  Ihe  pronunciation  of  our  words  with 
eaxe,  because  our  syllables  resemble  theirs  in 
roughness  and  frequency  of  consonants. 

The  fame  of  our  writers  is  confined  lo  these 
two  islands,  and  it  is  hard  if  il  should  be  lim- 
ited in  lime  as  well  as  place  by  Ihe  perpetual 
variations  of  our  speech.  Swjrr. 

Nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness  Ihan 
some  eRectual  method  for  correcting,  enlarging, 
and  ascertaining  oui  language.  Swift. 


Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  in 
many  instances  it  oSends  against  every  part  of 
grammar.  SwtFT. 

Another  cause  which  hath  maimed  our  lan- 
glinge  is  a  foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
Lpell  exactly  as  we  speak.  Swift. 

From  Ihe  civil  war  lo  this  time  I  doubt 
vhelher  Ihe  corruptions  in  our  language  have 
lot  equalled  its  reRnements.  Swift. 

The  English  tongue  if  relined  lo  a  certain 
standard  might  perhaps  be  fixed  forever. 

What  I  have  most  at  heart  is,  that  some 
method  should  be  thought  on  for  ascertainiiig 
and  fixing  our  language.  SwtFT. 

If  you  will  not  care  to  settle  our  language 
and  put  il  into  a  state  of  continuance,  your 
memory  shall  not  be  preserved  above  an  hun- 
dred years,  further  than  by  imperfect  tradition. 

In  English,  instead  of  adjectiving  our  own 
nouns,  we  have  borrowed,  in  immense  numbers, 
adjectived  signs  from  olber  languages,  without 
borrowing  the  unadjectived  signs  of  these  ideas ; 
because  our  authors  found  they  had  occasion  for 
the  former,  but  not  for  Ihe  latter. 

J.   HORNE  TOOKE. 
One  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  occupy 
ourselves  with  the  past  of  our  language  is  be- 
cause the  present  is  only  intelligible  in  the  light 
of  the  past, — often  a  very  remote  past  indeed. 

R.  C.  Trench. 
What  ha<:  been  said  in  re^ipect  of  much  of  our 
provincial  English— namely,  that  il  is  eld  Eng- 
lish, rather  than  bad  English — may  be  affirmed, 
no  dcubl,  with  equal  right  in  respect  of  many 
so-called  Americanisms.  R.  C.  Trench. 

The  manifest  tendency  of  the  language  is,  as 
it  has  long  been,  lo  rid  itself  of  these  [brazen, 
oaten,  oaken,  birchen,  &c.],  and  to  satisfy  itself 
with  an  adjectival  use  of  the  substantive  in 
their  siead.  R.  C.  Trench. 

I  am  persuaded,  as  far  as  intelligibilily  is  con- 
cerned, Chaucer  is  not  merely  as  near,  but  much 
nearer,  lo  us  than  he  was  felt  by  Dryden  and 
his  contemporaries  to  be  lo  them. 

R.  C.  Trench. 

"Paradise  Lost"  is  a  noble  possession  for  a 
people  to  have  inheriled,  but  the  English  tongue 
IS  a  nobler  heritage.  R.  C.  Trench. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and 
single  ideas  lo  compound,  so  propositions  are 
distinguished:  the  English  tongue  has  some 
advantage  above  Ihe  learned  languages,  which 
huve  no  usual  word  to  distinguish  single  from 
simple.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Wliile  the  children  of  Ihe  higher  cla,sses 
always  call   their  parents  "  irapa"  I 
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ENTHUSIASM. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than 
a  man  who  has  his  head  luraed  with  religious 
enthusiasm.  A  person  Ihal  is  crazed,  though 
with  pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  very  mortirying 
to  human  nature;  but  when  the  distemper  a riwi 
fmm  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  or  too 
inlen.iC  an  ap)>licalion  of  the  mind  to  its  mis. 
taken  dulie>i,  it  Reserves  our  compassion  in  a 
more  particular  manner.  We  may,  however, 
learn  [his  lesson  from  it,  that  since  devotion 
itself  (which  one  would  be  apt  to  think  could 
It'll  be  loo  warm)  may  disorder  the  mind,  unless 
its  heats  are  tempered  with  caution  and  prU' 
dencc,  we  should  be  particularly  careful  tu  keep 

selves  in  all  parts  of  life  B(^inst  the  influence 
of  passion,  imagination,  and  constitution. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  201. 

Enlist  the  Jn(ere»ts  of  stem  morality  and 
relifjioui  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  ai  in  Ibe  lime  of  ihe  old  Puritans,  and 
tbey  will  be  irresistible.  Coleridge. 

Enthnsiasm,  viMonariness,  seems  the  temlency 
of  the  German  ;  ical,  lealotry,  of  the  English; 
fanaiicism,  of  the  French.  Coleridge. 

When  once  enthusiasm  has  been  turned  into 
ridicule,  everything  is  undone,  except  money 
and  power.  Madame  de  STAEt_ 

Poetry,  which,  by  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  .or  eX' 
traordinary  emotion  of  the  soul,  makes  it  seem 
lo  us  that  we  behold  those  things  which  the 
poet  paints.  Dkvden. 

Every  great  and  commanding  movement  In 
the  annals  of  Ihe  world  is  the  triumph  of  en- 
thusiasm. R.  W.  Emerson. 

Ridicule  has  ever  been  the  most  powerful 
enemy  of  enthusiasm,  and  properly  [probalUy?] 
the  only  antagonist  that  can  be  opposed  to  it 
with  success.  Persecution  only  serves  to  pro- 
pagate new  religions  :  they  acquire  fresh  vigour 
beneath  the  executioner  and  the  axe,  and,  like 
some  vivacious  insects,  multiply  by  dissection. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  combat  enthusiasm  with 
reason;  for,  though  it  makes  a  show  of  resist- 
ance, it  soon  eludes  the  pressure,  refers  you  10 
distinctions  not  lo  be  understood,  and  feelings 
which  it  cannot  explain.  A  man  who  would 
endeavour  to  lix  an  enthusiast  by  argument 
might  ai  well  attempt  to  spread  quicksilver  with 
his  fingers.  Goldsmith  : 

Citi%in  of  the  IVorld,  Leller  CXI. 

There  are  some  who,  proscrilnng  the  exercise 
of  the  affections  entirely  in  religion,  would  re- 
duce Christianity  to  a  mere  rule  of  life;  but,  as 
such  persons  l>elray  an  extreme  ignorance  of 
human  nature  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  remarking  that  the 
apostles,  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  these 
men,  would  have  been  as  little  exempt  from 
their  ridicule  ns  any  other  itinerants.  If  the 
supreme  lore  of  God,  a  solicitude  to  advance 
his  honour,  ardent  desires  after  happiness,  lo- 


gether  with  a  comparative  deadncss  lo  the 
present  state,  be  enthusia-^m,  it  is  thai  enthu- 
siasm which  animated  Ihe  Saviour  and  breathes 
though  out  Ihe  Scriptures. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Fragment,  On  Village  Preaching. 

Enthusiasm  may  be  defined  ihal  religious  stale 
of  mind  in  which  the  imagination  is  unduly 
heated,  and  the  passions  outrun  Ihe  under- 
standing. Robert  Hall. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  superstition.  Superstition  is  the  disease  of 
nations;  enthusiasm,  that  of  individuals:  the 
former  grows  inveterate  by  time,  Ihe  lalter  is 
cured  by  it.  Robert  Hall. 

Enthusiasts  soon  understand  each  other. 

Washington  Ieving. 

Enthusiasm,  though  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of 
a  warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  more 
powerfully  on  the  persuasions  and  aclions  of 
men  than  eilher  or  both  together.         LocKK. 

Lei  an  enlhu'iast  be  principled  that  he  or  his 
teacher  I's  inspired,  and  acted  by  an  immediate 
communication  of  the  Divine  spirit,  and  you  in 
vain  bring  the  evidence  of  clear  reason  against 
his  doctrine.  Lockr. 

Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm;  it  is 
the  real  allegory  of  the  lute  of  Orpheus:  it 
moves  stones,  it  charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is 
the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lvtton. 

Enthusiasm  is  that  temper  of  mind  In  which 


oidable 
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In  addition  to  the  obvious  and  ur 
difficulties  which  entomoli^ists  ha* 
counter,  they  have  to  bear  up  against  (he  mar- 
tyrdom of  contempt  which  ihe  vulgar-minded 
public  inflicts  upon  ihem.  They  are  ignomini- 
ously  nicknamed  bug-hunters,  and  are  regarded 
as  a  species  of  lunatic  at  laige.  But  astrono- 
mers and  chemists  have  been  equally  despised. 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  Priestley,  and  even  Davy, 
have  been  pitied  in  their  time,  especially  in  ihe 
early  part  of  their  career,  as  foolish  enlhusiasis, 
proiier  place  would  be  the  mad-house,  i' 


Household  Werdi,  Jan.  14,  1856. 
But  the  world  of  insects  lies  not  on  our 
terrestrial  map.  Perhaps  it  may  have  a  closer 
relationship  with  life  as  it  goes  in  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mercury,  which,  from  their  nearer 
approach  to  the  sun.may  abound  with  a  gigantic 
insect  population.  We  are  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munion with  insects;  we  cannot  look  into  their 
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eyes,  nor  catch  the  expresiiion  of  their  faces. 
Their  very  senses  are  merelj'  Ci'lijeclural  to  us ; 
we  know  not  exacl]}>  uhelher  ihey  liave  ears  to 
hear,  a  palate  to  taste,  or  a  voice  to  speak.  For 
•  noise  mechanically  produced  is  not  a  voice. 
nouuheid  Words,  Jan.  14,  1S56. 

And  why  should  not  insects  have  a  world  of 
their  own,  just  as  well  as  you  and  I?  Is  the 
Butterfly's  Ball  and  the  Grasshopper's  Feast  n 
bit  more  unreal  than  Almack's  or  the  Cnrlron  P 
Don't  grasLshoppera  feast  ?  don't  they  and  their 
family  connections,  the  locusts,  gormandiie,  niid 
devour,  and  swallow  up  everything?  Don't 
butterflies  flutter,  and  tlirl,  and  perform  the 
polka  and  the  vaisoviennc  in  the  air,  and  dis- 
play their  fine  clotiies  with  graliiied  vanity? 
Did  no  young  dragon-fly,  with  brilliant  pros- 
pects, ever  get  married  to  the  horse-teech's 
daughter,  and  repent  of  the  alliance  after  it  was 
too  late?  If  philosophic  fiction  has  created  a 
MicromegBs,  that  is  to  say  a  Mr.  Ultlebig,  ro- 
mantic natural  history  may  surety  record  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  Megamic roses,  or  the 
Uessieun  Biglilties.  Vast  souls  often  dwell  in 
undetviied  bodies. 

HoMfkold  Wards,  Jan-  14,  1856. 
But  how  are  you  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of 
insect  economy,  if  you  do  not  pursue  and 
familiarize  youTTself  with  insects?  Notwith- 
standing which,  it  is  quite  true,  as  our  secreiaiy 
says,  that  society  throws  a  wet  blanket  over 
enloDiology  in  all  its  branches.  Take  your 
vater-net  and  go  to  a  pond  or  stream  in  quest 
of  water-beetles,  and  the  passers-liy,  if  they 
notice  you  at  all,  will  invariably  think  yuu  are 
fishing-,  or,  if  they  sec  what  you  are  taking, 
will  ask  you  if  your  captures  are  for  baits.  If 
you  say.  Yes,  they  will  think  yours  a  profitable 
employment ;  if  you  say,  No,  you  may  add  as 
much  more  in  exculpation  as  you  tike,  you  will 
only  past  for  a  fool.  So  much  for  the  popular 
appreciation  of  natural  history, — and  fur  your 
encouragement. 

himstheld  Wtrdi,  Ja-n.  14,  1856. 
Yei  1  There  it  goes  I  One  of  those  mighty 
buzzers,  these  enormous  flesh-flies — emblems  of 
gigantic  fussiness,  types  of  terrific  power  of 
boredom — has  just  whirled  into  (he  apartment, 
and  continues  sharply  to  whir  about,  stirring  up 
the  smaller  fly  gentry,  making  a  preponderant 
b<L<e  lo  their  tiresome  treble,  dashing  furiously 
against  watts,  ceiling,  window-pane« ;  of  cour-e 
never  finding  its  stupid  way  out  through  any 
widely- opened  Casement  —  bnzi,  buzz,  buzz! 
Ah!  he  is  silent  I  Is  he  gone?  No,  only  en- 
tangled in  the  muslin  cunain,  where  he  now 
makes  (most  unmusical,  most  melancholy)  a 
quivering,  dithering  sound,  like  a  watch  run- 
ning down  when  the  main-spring  is  broken. 
Then  loose  again,  and  da-capo,  with  his  buzz, 
buzzi  fuss,  fusit — then  really  resting  for  a  few 
moments,  only  to  get  up  fresh  energy  and  make 
bis  drone  the  worse  for  the  short  relief  of 
silence.    I  must  let  out  my  mge. 

Hotisihold  Words. 


1  have  beheld  with  my  own  eyes  what  an  old 
grudge  is  that  of  man  against  the  flies.  Our  in- 
juries are  of  a  long  date.  At  Pompeii,  in  the 
old  Roman  guard-house,  I  have  seen  written  a 
soldier's  malediction  on  the  many  flies.  I  have 
seen  il  (1  will  not  plague  my  reader  with  the 
original,  which,  besides,  I  have  forgotten) 
scrawled  in  red  chalk,  coveied  up  fur  centuries 
— restored  fresh  as  to-day  lo  bear  witness  to 
eternal  truth. 

Who  plagued  lo.  and  made  her  scream  out 
(as  well  she  might)  that  fearful  aniialraphe, — 

Ah.ihl  <I«t  ihou  vei  me  » 
lYiU.  I  maddea  and  ihivcrt 

Who  but  the  gadfly,  as  that  wonderful  fount 
of  information,  every  school-lioy,  knows  ?  Who 
drives  the  tiun  mad  amidst  the  Libyan  sands? 
The  gadfly,  as  Mansfield  Parkyns  will  inromi 
you.  Who  made  a  spot  on  my  Madonna's 
nose?  (Madonna  said  to  he  by  Carlo  Dolce.) 
The  blue-bottle  fly.  Heusiketd  Words. 


ENVY. 


We 


mbied  ii 


ho  had  so  tar  raised  hin: 
above  us.  Addison. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever 
envieth  virtue  in  others;  for  men's  minds  will 
either  feed  upon  their  own  good  or  u)ion  others' 
evil;  and  whowanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the 
other;  and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  an- 
other's virtue  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand 
by  depressing  another's  fortune. 

Lord  Bacon  ;  Essay  IX.,  Of  Envy. 

A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  com- 
monly envious;   for  10   know  much  of  other 

may  concern  his  own  estate ;  therefore  it  must 
needs  be  that  he  tnkelH  a  kind  of  play-pleasure 
in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others ;  neither 
can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own  business  find 
much  matter  for  envy  1  for  envy  is  a  gadding 
passion,  and  walkeih  in  the  streets,  and  doth  not 
keep  home  1  "  Non  est  curiosus,  quin  idem  sit 
malevolus." 

Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  IX.,  Of  Envy. 
Let  age,  not  envy,  draw  wrinkles  on  thy 
cheeks;  be  content  to  lie  envied,  but  envy  1101. 
Emulation  may  be  plausible,  and  indignation 
allowable,  but  admit  no  treaty  with  that  passion 
which  no  circumstance  can  make  good.  A  flis- 
placency  at  the  good  of  others  because  ihey 
enjoy  it.  though  not  unworthy  of  it,  is  an  absurd 
depravity,  sticking  fast  unio  corrupted  nature, 
and  often  too  hard  for  humility  and  charity,  the 
great  suppressors  of  envy.  This  Surely  ii  a  lion 
not  In  be  strangled  but  by  Hercules  himself,  or 
the  highest  stress  of  our  minds,  and  an  atom 
of  l^at  power  which  subdueih  all  things  unto 
itself.  Sir  T.  Browne: 

CArislian  Morals,  Pl  I.,  xiii. 
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Every  other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  annexed 
to  it,  or  will  idmil  of  some  excuse  ;  but  envy 
wants  boih :  we  :ihould  strive  aeninst  it ;  for,  if 
indulged  in,  it  will  be  to  lu  as  a  foretaste  of  hell 
upon  earth.  Robert  Bukton. 

Envy  is  a  weed  (hat  gruwi  in  all  soils  and 
climates,  and  is  no  less  luxuriant  in  the  country 
than  in  the  court;  U  not  confined  to  any  rank 
of  men  or  entent  of  fortune,  but  rages  in  the 
breasts  of  all  degrees.  Alexander  was  not 
prouder  than  Diogenes;  and  it  may  be,  if  we 
would  endeavour  to  surprise  it  in  its  most  gaudy 
dress  and  nllire  and  in  ihe  exercise  of  its  full 
emjNre  and  tyranny,  we  should  find  it  in  school. 
masten  and  scholars,  or  in  some  country  lady, 
or  the  knight  her  husband ;  all  which  ranks  of 
people  more  despise  their  neighbours  than  all 
the  degrees  of  honour  in  which  courts  abound  ; 
aod  it  rages  a*  much  in  a  sordid,  affected  dress 
as  in  all  the  silks  and  embroideries  which  the 
excess  of  the  age  and  folly  of  youth  delight  to  be 
adorned  with.  Since  then  it  keeps  all  sorts  of 
company,  and  wriggles  itself  into  the  liking  of 
the  most  contrary  natures  and  dispositions,  and 
yet  carries  so  much  poison  and  venom  with  it 
that  it  alienates  the  aifectioni  from  heaven,  and 
raises  rebellion  against  God  him^ielf,  it  is  worth 
our  utmost  care  to  watch  it  in  all  its  disguises 
and  approaches,  that  we  may  discover  it  in  its 
6rst  entrance,  and  dislodge  it  before  it  procures 
a  shelter  or  retiring -place  to  lodge  Ind  conceal 
itself.  Earl  of  Ci.arehdop(. 

Envy  is  an  iti-natured  vice,  and  is  made  up 
of  meanness  and  malice.  It  wishes  the  force 
of  goodness  to  be  strained,  and  the  measure 
of  happiness  abated.  It  laments  our  prosperity, 
and  sickens  at  the  sight  of  health.  It  oftentimes 
wants  spirit  as  well  as  good  nature. 

jEREuy  Collier. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature, 
though  unequal  in  circumstances. 

When  two  start  into  the  world  together,  he 
that  is  thrown  behind,  unless  hi«  mind  proves 
generous,  will  be  displeased  with  the  other. 
Jeremy  Collier. 

To  see  a  hated  penon  superior,  and  to  lie 
under  the  anguish  of  a  disadvantage.  i«  far 
enough  from  diver^on.        Jeseuv  Collier. 

He  that  ha^  his  own  troubles  and  the  happi- 
ness of  his  neighboura  to  disturb  him  has  work 
enough.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Envy,  like  a  cold  poison,  benumbs  and  stupe- 
fies; and,  conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  folds 
its  arms  in  despair.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Ease  must  be  impracticable  to  the  envious : 
Ihey  lie  under  a  double  misfortune;  common 
calamities  and  common  blessings  fall  heavily 
upon  them.  JBREMV  COLUER. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  overflowing 
eenerousneaa  of  the  divine  nature  wonid  create 
immortal  beings  with  mean  or  envioui  priuci- 
I^es  ?  Jeremy  Collier. 


For  one  man  who  sincerely  pities  our  misfor- 
lunea,  there  are  a  thousand  who  sincerely  hate 
□ur  success.  CoLTOK  :  Leemt. 

The  praise  of  the  fmiious  is  far  less  creditable 
than  their  tmsure;  tbey  praise  only  that  which 
they  can  surpass,  but  that  which  surpasses  ihem 
— they  censure.  Colton:  Zarae. 

Emulation  looks  out  for  merits  that  she  may 
eiait  herself  by  a  victory ;  envy  spies  out  blem- 
ishes that  she  may  lower  another  by  a  defeat. 
Colton  !  J,acm. 

Envy  ought,  in  strict  truth,  to  have  no  place 
whatever  ulowed  it  in  the  heart  of  man ;  for 
the  goods  of  this  present  woHd  are  so  vile  and 
low  that  they  are  beneath  it,  and  those  of  the 
future  world  are  so  vast  and  exalted  that  Ihey 
are  above  it.  CoLTON  :   Lacm. 

In  some  unlucky  dispositions  there  is  such  an 
envious  kind  of  pride  that  they  cannot  endure 
that  any  but  themselves  should  be  set  forth  for 
eKcellent ;  so  when  they  hear  one  justly  praised, 
tbey  will  either  seek  to  dismount  his  virtues; 
or,  if  they  be  like  a  clear  night,  eminent,  Ihey 
will  stab  him  with  a  tut  of  detraction  ;  as  if 
there  were  something  yet  so  foul  as  did  obnubi- 
late even  his  brightest  glory.  Thus,  when  their 
tongue  cannot  justly  condemn  him,  they  will 
leave  him  in  suspected  ill,  by  silence.  Surely, 
if  we  considered  detraction  to  be  bred  of  envy, 
nested  only  in  deficient  minds,  we  should  find 
that  the  applauding  of  virtue  would  win  us  far 
more  honour  than  the  seeking  slyly  to  disparage 
it.  That  would  show  we  loved  what  we  com- 
mended, while  this  tells  (he  world  we  grudge 
at  what  we  want  in  ounelves.       FeU-tuak. 

We  are  often  infinitely  mistaken,  and  take  the 
falsest  measures,  when  we  envy  the  happiness 
of  rich  and  great  men  ;  we  know  not  the  inward 
canker  that  eats  out  all  their  joy  and  delight, 
and  makes  them  really  much  more  miserable 
than  ourselves.  Bishop  J.  Hall. 

Emulation  i^  grief  arising  from  seeing  one's 
self  exceeded  or  excelled  by  his  concnrrent,  to- 
gether with  hope  to  equal  or  exceed  him,  in  time 
to  come,  by  his  own  ainliiy.  But  envy  is  the 
■lame  grief  joined  with  pleasure  conceived  in  the 
imagination  of  some  ill  fortune  that  may  befall 
him.  HoBBES: 

rrrat.  m  Human  ATatwr. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire;  we  are 
uneasy  at  the  attainments  of  another,  according 
as  we  think  our  own  happiness  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  addition  of  that  which  he  with- 
holds from  us;  and  therefore  whatever  de|>resses 


'ishes  « 
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the  heart  free  from  the  corrosion  of  envy,  and 
exempt  us  from  that  vice  which  ii,  above  most 
others,  tormenting  to  ourselves,  hateful  to  the 
world,  and  productive  of  mean  aniiices  and 
sordid  projects. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambttr,  No.  17. 
He  that  would  live  clear  of  envy  must  layhis 
finger  on  his  mouth,  and  keep  his  hand  out  of 
the  ink-pot.  L'Estramqs. 
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We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves,  either  by  con- 
udering  how  useless  or  how  ill  Ihcsc  thintp 
were  for  which  we  envy  our  neighbour,  or  else 
how  we  possess  as  much  or  as  good  things.  If 
I  envy  his  grealness,  I  consider  that  he  wanis 
my  quiet;  is  also  I  consider  that  he  possibly 


si  do 


and  that 


I  begun  to  eiamine  exactly  his  perfecti 
lo  balance  them  with  my  own,  1  found  myself 
u  happy  as  he  was.  Anrl  though  many  envy 
others,  yet  very  few  would  change  their  coudi lion 
even  with  those  whom  (hey  envy,  all  being  con- 
sidered. Silt  G.  Mackenzje:  Essayi. 

We  ought  (o  be  guarded  against  every  appear- 
ance of  envy,  as  a  passion  that  always  implies 
inreriority,  wherever  it  resides.  Pliny. 

It  is  with  a  fine  genius  as  with  a  fine  fashion  : 
all  those  are  displeased  at  it  who  are  not  able  to 
follow  it.  Pops. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  having  your  share  in 
that  which  all  the  great  men  and  all  the  good 
men  that  ever  lived  have  had  their  share  of, — 
envy  and  calumny.  "  To  be  uncensured  and  to 
be  obscure  is  the  same  thing." 

Pope:  Tb  Addison. 

The  man  who,  by  some  sadden  revolution  of 
fortune,  is  lifted  up  alt  at  once  into  a  condition 
of  life  greatly  above  what  he  had  formerly  lived 
in,  may  he  assured  that  the  congratulations  of 
his  best  friends  are  not  all  of  them  perfectly  sin- 
cere. An  upstart,  though  of  the  greatest  merit, 
is  generally  disagreeable,  and  a  sentiment  of 
envy  commonly  prevents  us  from  heartily  sym- 
pathizing wilh  his  joy.  If  he  has  uny  judgment, 
he  is  sensible  of  this,  and,  instead  of  apjiearing 
lo  be  elated  with  hisgood  fortune,  he  endeavours, 
as  much  as  he  can,  to  smother  his  joy,  and  keep 
down  that  elevation  of  mind  with  which  his  new 
circumstances  naturally  inspire  him.  He  affects 
the  same  plainness  of  dress,  and  the  same 
modesty  of  behaviour,  which  became  him  in  his 
former  station.  He  redoubles  his  attention  to 
his  old  friends,  and  endeavours  more  than  ever 
lo  be  humble,  assiduous,  and  complaisant.  And 
this  is  the  behaviour  which  in  his  situation  we 
most  approve  of;  because  we  expect,  it  seems, 
that  he  should  have  more  sympathy  with  our 
envy  and  aversion  to  his  happiness,  than  we  have 
with  his  happiness.  It  is  seldom  that  with  all 
this  he  succeeds.  We  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
his  humility,  and  he  erows  weary  of  this  con- 
straint. Adam  Smith: 

Tkeery  of  Moral  Stntimentt. 

We  often  pretend,  and  sometimes  really  wish, 
to  sympathtie  with  the  joys  of  others,  when  by 
that  disagreeable  sentiment  [envy]  we  arc  dis- 
qualified from  doing  so.  Adam  Smith. 

The  greatest  flood  has  the  soonest  ebb;  the 
sorest  tempest  the  most  sudden  calm  ;  the  holiest 
love  [he  coldest  end;  and  from  the  deepest  de- 
sire oftentimes  ensues  llie  deadliest  hate.  A 
wise  man  had  rather  be  envied  for  providence 
than  pitied  for  prodigality.     Revenge  barketh 
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only  at  the  stars,  and  spile  spurns  at  that  she 
cannot  .reach.  An  envious  man  wnieth  lean 
with  the  fatness  of  his  neighbours.  Envy  is  the 
daughter  of  pride,  the  author  of  murder  and 
revenge,  the  beginner  of  Secret  sedition,  and  the 
perpetual  tormentor  of  virtue.  Envy  is  the  filthy 
slime  of  the  soul ;  a  venom,  a  poison,  or  quick- 
silver which  consumeth  the  flesh  and  drieth  up 
the  marrow  of  the  bones.  SoCRATES. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  honest 
and  lawful  envy;  but  it  is  intrinsically  evil,  and 
imports  in  it  an  essential  obliquity,  not  to  be 
taken  off  or  separated  from  It.  SaiTTH. 

Thou  who  repinest  at  the  plenty  of  thy  neigh- 
bour and  the  greatness  of  his  incomes,  consider 
what  are  frequently  (he  dismal  consequences  of 
all  this.  South. 

Such  an  envy  as  I  have  here  described  may 
possibly  enter  into  an  ingenuous  mind  ;  but  the 
envy  which  makes  a  man  uneasy  to  himself  and 
others,  is  a  Certain  distonion  and  jwrverseness 
of  temper,  that  renders  him  unwilling  to  be 
pleased  with  anything  without  him,  that  has 
either  beauty  or  perfection  in  it.  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  distemper  in  the  mind,  which  1  know  no 
moralist  that  has  described  in  this  light,  when  a 
man  cannot  discern  anything,  which  another  is 
master  of,  that  is  agreeable.  For  which  reason, 
I  look  upon  the  good-natured  man  to  be  endowed 
with  a  certain  discerning  facultv  which  the  en- 
vious are  altogether  deprived  of. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  7a//fr,  No.  227. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish 
of  his  life  is  inverted;  and  the  objects  which 
administer  the  highest  satisfaction  10  those  who 
are  exempt  from  this  passion  give  the  quickest 
pai^  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the 
perfections  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious. 
Youth,  beauty,  valour,  and  wisdom  are  provo- 
cations of  their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched 
and  apostate  state  this  isl  lo  be  offended  with 
excellence,  and  10  hate  a  man  because  we  ap 
prove  himl  The  condition  of  the  envious  man 
is  the  most  emphatically  miserable;  he  is  not 
only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another's  merit  or 
success,  hut  lives  in  a  world  wherein  nil  mankind 
are  in  a  plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their 
own  happiness  and  advantage. 

SiK  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  19. 

It  is  a  huge  folly  rather  to  grieve  for  the  goodi 
of  others  than  to  rejoice  for  (hat  good  which. 
God  hath  given  us  of  our  own. 

Jekemv  Tavxor. 

He  that  is  envious  or  angry  at  a  virtue  that  is- 
nol  his  own,  at  the  perfection  and  excellency  of 
his  neighbour,  is  not  covetous  of  the  virtue, 
but  of  its  reward  and  reputation;  and  then  fail 
intentions  are  polluted. 

Jeremy  Taylob  ; 

Kuli  of  Holy  Living. 
How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices- 
which  we  lake  of  other  persons  1 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


EPITAPHS.— EQUANIMITY.— ESSOX. 


When  any  peison  of  realty  eminent  vinue 
becnmes  llie  object  of  envy,  the  clamour  and 
abuse  by  which  he  is  assailed  a  but  the  sign 
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AndirheisaCnily  wise 
,  he  will  take  no  more  notice  of  it  than  the 
n  does  of  ibc  howling  of  Ihe  dogs.  Her 
answer  to  them  ii  "  to  shine  on." 

Whatelv: 
Annul.  ffH  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Envy. 


EPITAPHS. 
When  the  person  is  buried,  the  next  care 
to  make  his  epitaph;  Ihey  are  generally  re 
oned  best  which  flatter  most:  such  reimio 
therefore,  as  have  received  most  berefils  fr 
ibe  defunct,  discharge  this  friendly  office,  a 
generally  (latter  in  proportion  to  their  j 
When  we  read  these  monumental  histories 


remarkable  for  being  the  most 
tians,  the  most  benevolent  neighbour,  and  the 
faoneslest  men,  of  their  time.  To  go  through 
an  European  cemetery,  one  would  be  apt  to 
wonder  how  mankind  could  have  so  basely  de- 
generated from  such  excellent  ancestors;  every 
tomb  pretends  to  claim  your  reverence  and  re- 
gret \  some  are  praised  for  piety,  in  these  in- 
scriptions, who  never  entered  ihe  temple  until 
Ihey  were  dead;  some  are  praised  for  being 
excellent  poets,  who  were  never  mentioned  ex- 
cept for  tlieir  dulness,  when  they  were  living ; 
others  for  sublime  orators,  who  were  never 
noted  except  for  their  impudence;  and  otbera 
still  for  military  achievements,  who  were  never 
in  any  other  skirmishes  but  with  the  watch. 

Goldsmith  : 

CiHMfn  oflAt  World,  Letter  XII. 

The  perusal  of  epitaphs  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  B  frivolous  and  light  amusement.  If 
such  only  be  ihe  objects  of  attention  as  have 
been  noticed  with  our  applause,  ii  is  unquestion- 
ably an  introduction  to  pleasing  knowledge, 
and  an  incentive  to  moral  improvement.  What 
biography  is  to  history,  an  epitaph  is  to  biog- 
raphy. It  is  a  sketch  which  marks  the  great 
outlines  of  character,  and  excites  curiosity  to 
view  Ihe  portraits  as  painted  on  Ihe  pages  of 
history.  Henhv  Kett: 

OUa  Podrida,  No.  39. 

Some  of  Johnson's  whims  on  literary  subjects 
can  lie  compared  only  to  that  strange  nervous 
feeling  which  made  him  uneasy  if  he  had  not 
touched  every  post  between  the  Mitre  tavern 
and  his  own  lodgings.  His  preference  of  Latin 
epitaphs  lo  English  epitaphs  is  an  instance. 
An  English  epitaph,  he  said,  would  disgrace 
Smollett.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  pol- 
lute the  walls  of  Westminstei  Abbey  with  an 
English  epiuph  on  Goldsmith.  What  reason 
there  can  be  for  celebrating  a  British  writer  in 
Lalin,  which  there  was  not  for  covering  the 
Roman  arches  of  triumph  with  Greek  inscrip- 
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lions,  or  for 

heroesofThermopyliin 

we  are  utterly  unable  lo  imagine. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
Crokif's  Ediliim  ofBimetWi  Life  ef  JahHtoK. 
Sept.  1831. 

EQUANIMITY. 
This  watch  over  a  man's  self,  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  temper,  I  lake  to  be  the  greatest 
of  human  perfections,  and  is  the  eflecl  of  a 
strong  and  resolute  mind.  It  Is  not  only  the 
most  expedient  practice  for  carrying  on  our 
designs,  bat  is  also  very  deservedly  the  raott 
amiable  quality  in  the  sight  of  others.  It  is  *. 
winning  deference  to  mankind  which  Create* 
an  immediate  imitation  of  itself  wherever  it 
all  who  h.ive  to  do 


1  prevail 


express  this  hatiit  of  mind,  except  you  will  let 
me  call  it  equanimity.  It  is  a  virtue  which  is 
necessary  at  every  hour,  in  every  place,  and  in 
all  conversations ;  and  it  is  the  elTect  of  a  regu- 
lar and  exact  prudence.  He  thai  will  look  back 
upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  had  in  his 
whole  life  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men 
capable  of  the  greatest  employments  and  per- 
formances, than  such  as  could,  in  the  general 
bent  of  their  carriage,  act  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  their  own  complexion  and  humour. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taittr,na.  \-jit. 
There  is  a  particular  fault  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  most  of  Ihe  moralists  in  all  ages,  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  always  professing  them- 
selves, and  teaching  others,  to  be  happy.  This 
slate  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  in  this  life;  therefore 
I  would  recommend  to  you  to  talk  in  a  humbler 
strain  than  your  predecessors  have  done,  and, 
instead  of  presuming  to  be  ha|^y,  instruct  us 
only  to  t>e  easy.  The  thoughts  of  him  who 
would  be  discreet,  and  aim  at  practicable  things, 
should  turn  upon  allaying  our  pain,  rather  than 
promoting  our  joy.  Great  inquietude  is  lo  be 
avoided,  but  great  felicity  is  not  to  be  attained. 
The  great  lesson  is  equanimity,  a  regularity  of 
spirit,  which  is  a  little  above  cheerfulness  and 
below  mirth.  Gieerfulness  is  always  10  be 
supported  if  a  man  is  out  of  pain,  but  niirth  to 
a  prudent  man  should  always  be  accidental.  It 
should  naturally  arise  out  of  Ihe  occa'^ion,  and 
the  occasion  seldom  1>e  laid  for  it;  for  those 
tempers  who  want  mirth  10  l>e  pleased  are  like 
the  constiiulions  which  flag  without  the  use  of 
brandy.     Therefore,  I  say,  let  your  precept  be. 

Silt  R.  Steele:  Sptctatar,  No.  196. 


Errors  such  as  an 
brows  grow  oaks  11 
come  inflexible. 
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1  our  older  beads,  and 
Sir  Thomas  BKOwn. 


ERROR ESSAYS— ETERNITY. 


But  for  my  part,  my  lord,  I  then  ihought,  >nd 
am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  ihat  error,  anfl  not 
truth  of  any  kind,  is  dangerous;  thai  ill  coiiclu- 
■ions  can  only  Sow  from  falw  propositions;  and 
that,  to  know  whether  any  prnposilion  be  true 
or  false,  it  is  a  prepcMterous  method  to  examine 
il  b]r  iiE  aj^iarent  consequences. 

VuidU.  ef  Nal.  Soiitty,  1756. 

It  \%  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  unlearn 
his  errors  as  his  knowledge.  Mal-infonnalion 
is  more  hopeless  than  non>  in  formal  ion ;  for  error 
is  always  mure  busy  than  ignorance.  Ignorance 
isablanksheet  on  which  we  may  write;  but  error 
is  a  scribbled  one  on  which  we  must  first  erase. 
Ignorance  is  contented  to  iland  iti//viilb  her 
back  to  the  truth ;  but  error  is  more  presump- 
tuous, and  proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  Ig- 
norance has  no  light,  but  error  follows  a  false 
one.  Thf  conse<]uence  is,  that  error,  when  she 
retraces  her  footsteps,  has  farther  to  go,  before 
she  can  arrive  at  the  truth,  than  ignorance. 

CoLTOK :  Lacau. 

Misunderstanding  and  inattention  create  more 
uneasiness  in  the  world  than  deception  and  arti- 
fice, or,  St  least,  their  consequences  are  more 
universal.  GoETHE. 

Every  absurdity  has  a  champion  10  defend  it; 
for  Error  is  always  talkative. 

Goldsmith. 

Every  error  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature, 
for  which  cause  il  blusheth  thereat,  but  glorieih 
in  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

Theeauseof  error  is  ignorance  what  restrainla 
and  limitations  all  principles  have  in  regard  of 
the  matter  whereunio  they  are  applicable. 

When  men's  affections  do  frame  their  opin- 
ions, they  are  in  defence  of  error  more  earnest, 
a  great  deal,  than,  for  the  most  part,  sound 
beiieveis  in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  appre- 
hending according  to  the  nature  of  that  evidence 
which  scripture  yieldeth.  Hooker. 

To  be  indiflereni  whether  we  embrace  false- 
ho<id  or  truth  is  the  great  road  to  error. 

Ignorance,  with  indiflerency  for  truth,  is 
nearer  to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  in- 
clination, which  is  the  great  source  of  error. 

The  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong 
measures  of  probability;  as  the  foundatioit  of 
vice  in  wrong  measures  of  good.        Locke. 

To  a  wrong  hypothesis  may  be  reduced  Ihe 
errors  ihnt  may  be  occasioned  by  a  true  hypoth- 
esis but  not  rightly  understood  i  there  is  nothing 
mure  familiar  than  this.  LocKB. 

Oie  devious  step  at  first  stepping  out   fre- 

3nent1y  leads  a  penon  into  a  wilderness  of 
onbt  and  error.  S.  Richardson. 
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writer  and  leisure  in  the  reader,  which  is  the 
cause  which  halh  made  me  chonse  [0  write 
certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly 
than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  Essays. 
The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient. 

Lord  Bacon  ;  Eisayt,  Prrfact. 
In  every  period  of  English  literary  history, 
BDlhors  have  sought  to  bold  Ihe  mirror  up  to 
nature  by  means  of  essays  descriliing  the  man- 
ners, opinions,  and  peculiarities  of  certain  classes 
of  the  community.  In  Ihe  bepnning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  essays  of  this  kind  issued 
from  the  press  in  great  profusion,  and  were 
more  in  demand  than  they  have  ever  subse- 
quently been;  a  circumstance  to  be  explained 
with  proliability  on  two  grounds :  fiist,  thai  Ihe 
superficial  differences  separating  class  from  class 


exercise  Ihe  ingenuity  of  writers.  Indeed,  con- 
temporaneously with  Ihe  appearance  of  M«. 
Behn's  romances  there  was  a  marked  dimi- 
nution in  (he  number  of  character  books  given 
to  the  public, — the  loves  of  Oronooco  and  Imo- 
inda,  and  the  licentious  drama  of  ihe  Restora- 
tion, having  effectually  superseded,  in  the  esti- 
mnlion  of  most  readers,  Ihe  grave,  concise,  and 
epigrammatic  satires  in  which  the  essayists  of 
a  former  generation  had  lashed  the  follies  of 
mankind.  Homehtld  Words. 


ETERNITY. 

The  following  question  is  started  by  one  of 
the  schoolmen  ;—  Supposing  (he  whole  body  of 
the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  ma.-'s  of  the  finest 
sand,  and  Ihal  a  single  grain  or  panicle  of  this 
sand  should  be  annihilated  every  thousand 
years  ;  Supposing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your 
choice  to  be  happy  all  Ihe  while  this  prodigious 
mnrj<  of  sand  was  consuming  hy  this  slow 
method  until  there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on 
condition  you  were  to  be  mii^rnhle  forever 
after?  Or,  supposing  that  you  might  be  happy 
forever  after,  on  condition  thai  you  would  be 
miserable  until  Ihe  whole  mass  of  sand  were 
thus  annihilated  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a 
thousand  yean:  which  of  these  two  cases 
would  you  make  your  choice?  .  .  .  Reason 
iherefore  lells  us,  without  any  manner  of  hesi- 
tation, which  would  be  the  heller  part  in  this 
choice.  .  .  .  Bui  when  the  choice  we  actually 
have  liefore  us  is  this,  whether  we  vill  choose 
to  be  happy  for  Ihe  space  of  only  threescore 
and  ten,  nay,  perhaps  of  only  twenty  or  ten 
years,  I  might  say  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour, 
and  miserable  to  all  eternity,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, miserable  for  this  short  term  of  years, 
and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity :  what  words  are 
sufficient  to  express  (hat  folly  and  want  of  con- 
sideration which  in  lucb  a  case  makes  a  wrong 
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ETERNITY. 


I  here  put  Ihe  case  even  «t  the  worst,  by  sup- 
podng,  what  seldom  haj^ns,  Ihnl  a  course  of 
virtue  makes  us  miserable  in  ihis  life ;  liut  if  vre 
suppose,  as  it  generally  happens,  thai  virtue 
would  make  us  more  happy  even  in  this  life 
than  a  contrary  course  of  vice,  how  cm  we 
sulficienlly  admire  Ihe  stUpHdily  or  mailness  o{ 
those  persons  who  are  capable  or  making  so 
absurd  a  chi^ce  7 

Addison:  Sftrtaier,  No.  575. 

Upon  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the  scales, 
inscribed  eternity,  though  I  threw  in  that  of 
time,  prosperity,  afBictioD,  wealth,  and  poverty, 
which  seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not 
able  to  stir  the  opposite  balance. 

Addison. 

Darkness  that  here  surmunded  our  purblind 
understanding  will  vanish  at  the  dawning  of 
eternal  day.  Bovle. 

The  nature  of  eternity  is  such  that  though  our 
joys  after  some  centuries  of  yeais  may  seem  to 
have  grown  older  by  having  been  enjoyed  so 
many  ages,  yet  will  they  really  continue  new. 

Upon  a  cumde  in  this  world  depends  a  long 

here  an  endless  expansion  hereafter.  In  vain 
■ome  think  to  hive  an  end  of  their  beings  with 
their  lives.  Things  cannot  get  out  of  their 
natures,  or  be,  or  not  be,  in  despite  of  their  con- 
stitutions. Rational  existences  in  bcaven  perish 
not  at  all,  and  but  partially  on  earib:  that  which 
ii  thus  once  will  in  some  way  be  always:  the 
first  human  soul  is  still  alive,  and  all  Adam 
hath  found  do  period.       Sir  T.  Browne  : 

CArutian  MeraU.  Pt.  111.,  xxiii. 


to  contemplate  him  and  his  attributes,  especially 
those  two  mighty  ones,  his  wisdom  and  eiemily : 
with  the  one  I  recreate,  with  the  other  I  con. 
found,  my  understanding:  for  who  can  speak 
of  eternity  without  a  soleci-^m,  or  think  thereof 
without  an  ecstasy  ?  SiE  T.  BROWNE : 

Rrligio  Mtdici,  Part  I.,  il. 

He  that  will  often  put  eternity  and  Ihe  world 
before  him,  and  who  will  dare  to  look  steadfastly 
at  both  of  them,  will  find  that  the  more  oflen  he 
contemplates  tiiem,  the  former  will  grow  greater, 
and  the  latter  less.  Coi.TON  :  Lacon. 

The  influx  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  rela- 
tion to  everlasting  life,  is  infinitely  uf  moment. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  remind 
you,  invests  every  stale,  whether  of  hliis  or  of 
snRering,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  impor- 
tance entirely  its  own,  and  is  the  only  properly 
in  the  creation  which  gives  that  weight  and  mo- 
ment to  whatever  it  atlaches  compared  to  which 
all  sublunary  joys  and  sorrows,  alt  interests 
which  know  a  period,  fade  into  the  most  con- 
temptible insignificance.      Robert  Hall  : 

Fittural  Strman  for  tht  Princett  Ckarleitt. 


Were  any  other  event  of  lar  superior  moment 
ascertained  by  evidence  which  made  but  a  dis- 
t.inl  approach  to  that  which  attests  Ihe  certainly 
of  a  life  to  come, — had  we  equal  assurance  that 
after  a  veiy  limited  though  uncertain  period  we 
should  lie  called  to  migrate  into  a  distant  land 
whence  we  were  never  to  return,— ihe  intelli- 
gence would  (ill  every  breast  with  solicitude;  It 
would  become  the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  and 
we  should  avail  ourselves  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness of  all  the  means  of  information  respecting 
the  prospects  which  awaited  us  in  [hat  unknown 
country.  Much  of  our  attention  would  be  occu- 
pied in  preparing  for  our  departure  ;  we  should 
cease  to  regard  the  place  we  now  inhabit  as  our 
home,  and  nothing  would  lie  considered  of  mo- 
ment but  as  il  bore  upon  our  future  destination. 
How  strange  is  it  then  that,wilh  the  certainly  we 
all  possess  of  shortly  entering  into  another  world, 
we  avert  onr  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
prospect ;  that  we  seldom  perniil  il  ti>  penetrate 
us;  and  that  the  moment  the  recollection  recurs 
we  hasten  10  dismiss  il  as  an  unwelcome  in- 
trusion I  Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  volume  we 
profess  to  recognize  as  the  record  of  immor- 
t.ilily,  and  the  sole  depository  of  whatever  in- 
formation it  is  possible  to  nblain  respecting  the 
portion  which  awails  us,  should  1>e  consigned  to 
neglect,  and  rarely  if  ever  con^-uhed  with  the 
serious  intention  of  ascertaining  our  future  con- 
dition ?  RoBKRr  HALt: 

Fimtrai  Sirmenfor  Ike  Friniea  CharlMi 
if  Walli. 

Were  our  rewards  for  the  alBtinencies  or  riots 
of  this  present  life  Under  the  prejudices  of  short 
□r  finite,  the  promises  and  threats  of  Christ 
would  lose  of  their  virtue  and  energy. 

Hamuond. 

Such  are  Christ's  promises,  divine  inctm- 
ceivable  promises;  a  bliss  to  be  enjoyed  lo  all 
eternity,  and  that  by  way  of  return  for  a  weak 
obedience  of  some  few  years.        I]ammond. 

By  repeating  any  idea  of  any  length  of  lime, 
as  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  a^e,  ns  oflen  as  we 
will  in  our  own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  to 
one  another,  without  ever  coming  to  Ibe  end  of 
such  addition,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 

If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  eiislence 
they  refer  to  the  funclum  slant  of  the  schools, 
they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  malter, 
help  us  to  a  more  positive  idea  uf  infinite 


duration. 


Locke. 


If  there  remains  an  eternity  lo  us  after  the 
short  revolution  of  time  we  so  swilHIy  run  over 
here,  'tis  clear  that  alt  the  happiness  that  can  be 
imagined  in  this  fleeting  state  is  not  valuable  In 
respect  of  the  future.  Locks. 

When  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  scale 
against  infinite  misery  in  the  other;  if  the  wont 
that  comes  to  the  pious  man  if  he  mistakes  be 
the  besi  that  Ihe  wicked  can  aliain  to  if  he  be 
in  the  right,  who  can,  without  madness,  mn  the 
venture  ?  LOCRB, 
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To  him  who  haih  a  proBpecl  of  ihe  sinie  ihat 
Utends  ali  meo  after  this,  Ihe  measures  a(  good 
■Dd  evil  are  changed.  Locke. 

Elemitj  U  a  negative  idea  clothed  with  n 
positive  name.  It  supposes  in  that  lo  which 
It  is  applied,  a  present  eiislence;  and  is  (be 
negatioD  of  a  lieginning  or  of  an  end  of  thai 

It  ma]r  he  part  of  our  employmenl  in  elemiljp 
lo  coniemplate  the  works  of  God,  and  give  him 
the  glory  of  his  wisdom  manifesled  in  ihe  crea- 
tion. Ray:   On  Creation. 

Where  things  are  lenst  to  be  put  lo  Ihe  ven- 
Inre.  as  ihe  elernal  interests  of  the  other  world 
ought  lo  be,  (here  every,  even  the  least,  pmba- 
biliiy,  OT  likelihood,  of  danger  should  be  pro- 
vided against.  SoirrH. 


a  temporal  life  are  infinitely  less  valuable  Ihan 
those  of  an  eternal ;  and  consequently  oughl, 
without  any  demur  al  all,  lo  be  sacrificed  to 
them,  whensoever  they  come  in  competition 
with  them.  South. 

Eternal  happiness  and  eternal  misery,  meet- 
ing with  a  persuasion  Ihnt  the  soul  is  immortal, 
are,  of  all  olbcis,  ihc  hrst  ihe  most  desirable, 
and  the  latter  the  most  horrible,  to  human  ap- 
prehension. South. 

Does  ibal  man  take  a  rational  course  to  pre- 
serve himself,  who  refuses  Ihe  endurance  of 
those  lesser  troubles  lo  secure  himself  from  a 
condition  inconceivably  more  miserable? 

A  man  cannot  doubt  but  ihat  there  is  a  God; 
and  thai  according  as  he  demeans  himself  to- 
wards hiiu  he  will  make  him  happy  ormiserable 


If  they  would  but  provide  for  eternity  wilh 
Ihe  same  solicitude  and  real  care  as  ihey  do  for 
this  life,  they  could  not  fail  oF  heaven. 

TiLLOTSON. 
To  those  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  inconsiderableneSB  of  this  short  dying  life  in 
comparison  of  that  eternal  slate  which  remains 
for  us  in  another  life,  the  consideration  of  a 
future  happiness  is  ihe  most  powerful  motive. 

TlLLUTSON. 

Were  it  possible  Ihat  the  near  approaches  of 
eteroity,  whether  by  a  mature  age,  a  crazy  con- 
Elilulion,  ur  a  violent  sickness,  should  aniaie  so 
many,  had  they  duly  considered  P         Wake. 

Propositions  which  extend  only  to  the  present 
life  are  small  compared  wilh  those  thai  have  in- 
Huence  upon  oui  everlasting  concernments. 
Db.  I.  Watts. 


EVENING. 


night,  aboul  ihe  end  of  ihe  month  of  May.  I 
can  then  inhale  the  tweels  of  the  woodbine  and 
other  flowers,  whose  fragrance  is  drawn  out  by 
Ihe  gentle  dews  of  evening.  The  nightingale 
bpaks  the  silence  by  his  sweet  and  varied  notes ; 
and  the  full  moon  "  walking  in  hrighlness,"  and 
rendered  sUll  more  beautiful  by  Ihe  lustre  of  so 
many  shining  stars,  which  appear  in  the  wide- 
eilended  firmament,  coinpletes  the  loveliness  of 
this  nocturnal  scene.  Then  I  begin  lo  reflect 
upon  my  own  insignificance,  and  to  ask  myself 
what  I  am,  thai  the  great  Author  of  the  universe 
sliould  be  mindful  of  me.  His  mercy,  how. 
ever,  then  presents  itself  lo  me,  its  well  as  His 
majesty,  and  the  former  affects  me  more  than 
Ihe  latter.  I  lisien  to  the  bird  which  appears  tu 
be  pouring  fotlh  his  little  tribute  of  griitilude 
and  praise,  and  my  heart  prompts  me  to  do  the 
same.  The  very  perfume  of  Ihe  flowers  seems 
10  be  an  incense  ascending  up  to  heaven  i  and 
wilh  these  feelings  I  am  able  to  enjoy  the  calm 
tranquillity  of  the  evening.  E.  Jesse. 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  man  in 
which  ihe  evening  hour  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
— in  youth  and  in  old  age.  In  youth,  we  love  il 
for  ill  mellow  moonlight,  its  million  of  stars,  ils 
thin,  rich,  and  shooting  shades,  its  still  serenity ; 
amid  Ihose  who  can  commune  with  otir  loves, 
or  twine  the  wreaths  of  friendship,  while  there 
is  none  lo  bear  us  witness  but  the  heavens  and 
the  spirits  that  hold  their  endless  Sabbath  ihere, 
— or  look  into  Ihe  deep  bosom  of  creation,  spread 
abroad  like  a  canopy  above  us,  and  look  and 
lisien  till  we  can  almost  see  and  hear  the  wav- 
ing wings  and  melting  songs  of  other  worlds. 
To  youth,  evening  is  delightful :  it  accords  with 
Ihe  flow  of  his  light  spirits,  the  fervour  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  softness  of  his  heart.  Evening 
is  also  the  delight  of  virluoiis  age  :  it  seems  an 
emblem  of  the  tranquil  close  of  busy  life, — se- 
rene, placid,  and  mild,  with  the  impress  of  ils 
great  Creator  stamped  upon  il:  it  spreads  its 

Siiel  wings  over  the  grave,  and  seems  lo  promise 
al  all  shall  be  peace  beyond  il. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton. 


EVIDENCE. 

Though  no  evidence  affecis  the  fancy  so 
strongly  as  that  of  sense,  yet  there  is  other  evi- 
dence which  gives  as  full  satisfaction  and  as 
clear  a  conviction  to  our  reason. 

Atterburv. 

The  same  adhesion  lo  vice,  and  avereion  from 
goodness,  will  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  any 
proof  whatsoever.  Atterbukv. 

The  solid  reason  of  one  man  wilh  imprejudi- 
cate  apprehensions  begets  as  firm  a  belief  as 
Ihe  authority  or  aggr^ated  testimony  of  many 
hundreds.  SiB  T.  Brownb. 

Aliatemenis  may  lake  away  infallible  conclu- 
dency  in  Ihese  evidences  of  faci,  yet  Ihey  may 
be  probable  and  inductive  of  credibility,  ihough 
mM  of  science.  Sm  M.  Hale. 


E  VIDENCE.  —E  VIL. 


Now  for  ihe  most  part  it  so  fallMh  oiil,  touch- 
ing things  which  generally  are  received,  that 
although  in  themselves  Ihey  be  most  certain,  yet, 
because  men  presume  iheni  granled  of  ail,  we 
are  hardliest  >ble  to  bring  proof  of  their  certainly. 

Hooker. 

Every  cause  admitteth  not  such  infallible  evi- 
dence of  proof  as  leavelh  no  possibility  of  itoubl 
or  scruple  behind  it.  Hooker. 

Being  indifferent,  we  should  r 


Beyond  the  evidence  it  carries  with  it,  I  ad- 
vise bim  not  (o  follow  any  man's  interpretation. 

Reason  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition 
to  knowledge  and  certainly.  LocKK. 


lan,  in  mailers  of  this  life,  requires  an 

^e  either  of  the  good  which  he  designs, 

or  of  the  evil  which  he  avoids,  from  arguments 
demonstratively  cenain.  SOUTH. 

With  ordinary  minds  it  is  the  suitableness,  not 
Ihe  evidence,  of  a  truth  (hat  makes  it  to  be 
yielded  to;  and  it  is  seldom  that  anything  prac- 
tically convinces  a  man  that  does  not  plea.se  him 
first.  Soi;th. 

There  was  no  such  defect  in  man's  undeisiand- 
ing  but  that  it  would  close  with  llie  evidence. 

If  they  be  principles  evident  of  themselves, 
they  need  nothing  to  evidence  ihem. 

TlLLOTSON. 

Aristotle  has  long  since  observed  how  un- 
reasonable il  is  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  proof 
for  everything  which  we  have  for  some  things. 

TlLLOTSON. 

Mathematical  things  are  only  capable  of  clear 
demonstration ;  conclusions  in  natural  philoso- 
phy are  proved  by  induction  of  eiperiments, 
things  moral  by  moral  arguments,  and  matters 
of  fact  by  credible  testimony.        Tillotson. 

When  anything  is  proved  ly  as  good  argu- 
ments ns  a  Oiing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of,  we 
ought  not,  in  reason,  to  doubt  of  its  exi^lence. 

TlLLOTSON. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  poMlion  depend  on 
the  positions  which  follow,  but  always  on  those 
which  go  before.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

The  proper  office  of  candour  is  Xoprrpan  the 
mind  not  for  the  rijeitun  of  all  evidence,  but 
for  the  right  ratflion  of  evidence; — not  to  be  a 
tubililuli  for  reasons,  but  to  enable  unfairly  to 
iBf^h  the  reasons  on  boih  sides. 

Whatelv  !  Eltmtnli  of  Logic. 


I  call  that  physical  certainty  which  dulh  de- 
pend upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  is  the 
first  and  highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable.     Bishop  Wiuciss. 

By  indubitable  certainty  I  mean  that  which 
duth  not  admit  of  my  reaaonabte  cau.se  of  doubt- 
ing, which  is  the  only  certainty  of  which  most 
things  are  capable.  Bishop  Wilklms. 

When  we  meet  with  all  the  indications  and 
evidences  of  such  a  thing  as  the  thing  i^^  cajuble 
of,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  must  needs  be  very 
irrational  to  make  any  doubt. 

Bishop  W  ilk  ins. 
I  ai^ieal  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind 
whether  the  human  nature  be  not  so  framed  as 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  mural  certainly  as  the 
nature  of  things  is  capable  of;  and  if  it  were 
otherwise,  whether  that  reason  which  belongs 
to  us  would  not  prove  a  burden  and  a  lorment 
to  us,  ralher  than  a  privilege,  by  kee|)ing  us  in 
a  continual  suspense,  and  thereby  rendering  our 
conditions  perpetually  restless  and  unquiet. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 
Because  ihat  which  is  necessary  to  beget  cer- 
tainty in  (he  mind,  namely  impartial  considera- 
tion, is  in  a  man's  power,  therefore  Ihe  belief  or 
disbelief  of  those  things  is  a  proper  subject  for 
rewards  and  punishments. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 


EVIL. 

Pain  and  sickness,  shame  and  reproach,  pov- 
erty and  old  age,  nay,  death  itself,  considering 
Ihe  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  the  advan- 
tage we  may  renp  from  Ihem,  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear  up 
under  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  nnd 
with  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a 
tempest  does  not  discompose  him  which  be  is 
sure  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No,  3S1. 


If  r 


perverts  the  best 
ought  to  be 


my,  it  is  in  Ihe  voluntary  producilon  of 
evil.  Burke; 

ApptiafromlktNeatolktOld  ffAi^s.ljgl. 
Not  one  false  man  but  does  uncountable  evil. 

The  doing  evil  to  avoid  an  evil  cannot  be 

good.  COLERIDCE. 

Murmur  at  nothing.     If  our  ills  are  repara- 
ble, it  is  ungrateful ;  if  remediless,  it  is  vain. 
Coi.TOK. 

No  enormity  can  subsist  long  without  meeting 
with  advocates.  Robert  Hall: 

Afolegy  for  Iht  Freedom  of  fki  Preu,^&..  III. 

Sometimes  Ihe  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the 
heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructions 
to  the  contrary.  UoOKER, 


..Ca>0' 


QIC 


Ot  divers  ihings  evil,  all  being  not  eviiable, 
we  take  une  ;  which  one,  saving  only  in  case  of 
sogreal  urgency,  were  not  otherwiieto  betaken. 

With  every  exertion,  the  best  of  men  can  Jo 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  good ;  but  it  seems 
in  the  power  of  ihe  most  contemptible  indi- 
vidual to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

Washington  Ik  vino. 

If  we  will  rightly  mimste  what  we  call  good 
and  evil,  we  shall  find  it  lies  much  in  compari' 

Evil  is  what  is  apt  lo  produce  or  increase  any 
pain,  or  diminish  any  pleasure,  in  us;  or  ehe  lo 
procure  ns  any  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good. 

In  so'  far  ai  Ihe  laws  of  nature  produce  evil, 
they  are  cle:irly  not  benevolent.  They  may  pror 
duce  much  good.  But  why  is  this  good  mixed 
with  evil  ?  The  most  subtle  and  powerful  intel- 
lects have  been  labouring  for  cent uries  to  solve 
these  difficullies.  The  true  solution,  we  are  in- 
clined lo  think,  is  that  which  has  been  rather 
su^csted,  than  developed,  by  Paley  and  Butler. 
But  there  is  not  one  solution  which  will  not 
apply  quite  as  well  to  Ihe  ev\h  of  over-popula- 
tion as  to  any  other  evil.  Many  excellent  people 
think  thai  it  is  presumptuous  lo  meddle  wilh 
such  high  questioni  at  all,  and  ihat,  ihough 
there  doubtless  is  an  explanation,  our  faculties 
are  not  safiiciently  enlarged  to  comprehend  that 
eiplanation.  This  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difliculty,  again,  will  apply  quite  as  well  tu  the 
evils  of  over.population  as  lo  any  other  evils. 
We  are  quite  sure  Ihat  those  who  humbly  confess 
their  inability  lo  expound  the  great  enigma  act 
more  rationally  and  more  decorously  than  Mr. 
Sadler,  who  tells  us,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, which  are  the  means  and  which  the  ends, 
which  the  exceptions  and  which  the  rules,  in  the 
government  of  the  universe; — who  consents  lo 
bear  a  little  evil  without  denying  the  divine  be- 
nevolence, but  distinctly  announces  that  a  cer- 
tain quaniity  of  dry  weaiher  or  slormy  weather 
would  force  him  lo  regard  Ihe  Deity  as  the  tyrant 
of  his  creatures.  LoED  MacAULAV; 

SadUr'i  Law  of  Pofulalion,  July,  1830. 

We  will  now  proceed  lo  examine  Ihe  reply 
which  Mr.  Sadler  has  thought  fit  to  make  lo  our 
arguments.  He  begins  by  attacking  our  remarks 
on  the  origin  of  evil.  They  are,  he  says,  100 
IHtifound  lor  common  apprehension;  and  he 
hopes  thai  they  are  too  profound  for  our  own. 
Thai  they  seem  profaund  to  him  we  can  well 
believe.  Profundity,  in  its  secondary  as  in  its 
primary  sense,  is  a  relative  term.  When  Cril- 
drig  was  nearly  drowned  in  Ihe  BrolHllgnagian 
cream  jug,  he  doubtless  thought  it  very  deep. 
But  10  common  apprehension  our  reasoning 
would,  we  ate  persuaded,  appear  perfeclly  sim- 
ple. The  theory  of  Mr.  Halthus,  layi  Mr. 
Sadler,  cannot  be  true,  because  it  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  great  and  terrible  evil,  and  is 
therefore  incoilHslent  with  Ihe  goodness  of  God. 


We  answer  thus ;  We  know  that  there  are  in 
the  world  great  and  terrible  evils.  In  spite  of 
these  evils,  we  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God. 
Why  may  we  not  then  continue  to  believe  in  his 
goodness,  Ihough  another  evil  should  l>e  added 
to  the  list  ?  Lord  Macaulav  : 

Sadlrt'i  Refufalion  kefutrd,  Jw.  1S31. 
If  revelation  speaks  on  the  subject  of  the  ori- 
gin of  evil,  it  speaks  only  to  discourage  dogma- 
tism and  temerity.  In  the  most  ancient,  the 
must  beautiful,  and  the  most  profound  of  all 
works  on  the  subject,  Ihe  Book  of  Job,  boih  the 
suflerer  who  complains  of  Ihe  divine  government 
and  Ihe  injudicious  advisers  who  attempt  to  de- 
fend it  on  wrong  principles  are  silenced  by  the 
voice  of  supreme  wisdom,  and  reminded  that 
the  question  is  beyond  Ihe  reach  of  Ihe  human 
inieliect.  5i.  Paul  silences  the  supposed  objector 
who  strives  to  force  him  into  controversy  in  the 
same  manner.  The  church  has  been  ever  since 
the  apostolic  times  agitated  by  this  queslion,  and 
by  a  queslion  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  the 
question  of  fate  and  free-will.  Ilie  greatest  the- 
ologians and  philosopheis  have  acknowledged 
that  these  ihings  were  too  high  for  them,  and 
have  contented  themselves  with  hinling  al  what 
seemed  lo  be  Ihe  most  probable  solution.  What 
says  Johnson?  "All  our  effort  ends  in  belief 
that  for  Ihe  evils  of  life  there  is  some  good 
\,  and  in  confession  that  ihe  re 


1  mean,  no  solution  which  reaches  to  all  cases 
of  complaint.  The  consideration  of  general 
laws,  although  it  may  concern  the  queslion  of 
the  origin  of  evil  very  nearly,  which  I  think  it 
dues,  rests  in  views  disproponionale  to  our  facul- 
ties, and  in  a  knowledge  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess. It  serves  rather  to  account  for  the  obscurity 
of  (he  subject  than  to  supply  us  wiih  distinct  an 
swers  to  our  difficulties." 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
Sadler  t  RefutaliBtt  Reftiled. 


Of  the  origin  of  evil  no  universal  solution  has 
been  discovered ;  I  mean,  no  solution  which 
reaches  all  cases  of  complaint.  Paley. 

The  devil  is  more  laborious  now  than  ever; 
the  long  day  of  mankind  drawing  towards  an 
evening,  and  the  world's  tragedy  and  time  near 
an  end.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


mold 


emy  made  up  of 
etpent,  a  long-ex- 
SntiTH. 


He  is  lo  encount 
wiles  and  stratagems 
perienced  deceiver. 

Shame  and  pain,  poverty  and  sickness,  yea 
dealh  and  hell  itself,  ate  but  the  trophies  of  those 
fatal  conquests  got  by  that  grand  imposlor,  the 
devil,  over  the  deluded  sons  of  men. 

SotrrH. 


ir  absence,  of  good.  South. 

Google 


EVIL.— EXAMPLE. 


Ai  surely  as  God  is  good,  so  surety  there  i 
no  such  thing  as  necessary  evil,  For  by  the  re 
ligiouE  mind,  sickness  and  pain  and  death  i 


Mom 


your  own  making ;  and  undouhiedly  the  greater 
part  of  them  may  be  prevented.  Deronaities 
of  mind,  as  of  body,  will  sometimes  occur. 
Some  voluntary  cast-aways  there  will  always  be, 
whom  no  fostertna  kindness  and  no  parenlal 
care  can  preserve  fi-om  aelf-d  est  ruction ;  bul  if 
any  are  lost  for  want  of  caie  and  culture  there  is 
a  sin  of  omission  in  the  society  to  which  ihey 
belong.  SotrrHEV. 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise 
from  want  of  faith  in  God,  and  of  olwdience  to 
His  laws;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  by  the 
prevalence  of  a  lively  and  efficient  belief  they 
would  all  be  cured.  If  Christians  in  any  coun- 
try, yea,  if  any  collected  body  of  them,  were 
what  they  might,  and  ought,  and  are  commanded 
to  be,  the  universal  reception  of  the  gospel  would 
rollogr  as  a  natural  and  a /rowijci/ result.  And 
in  a  world  of  Christians,  the  extinction  of  phyS' 
ical  evil  might  be  looked  for,  if  moral  evil,  that 
is,  in  Christian  language,  sin,  were  removed. 

Sot;THEY. 

The  truly  virtuous  do  not  easily  credit  evil 
that  is  told  them  of  their  neighbours;  for  if 
others  may  do  amiss,  then  may  these  also  speak 

fore  may  soon  fail  in  words. 

Jekeuv  Taylor. 

Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  from  all,  if  ii 
may  be,  however,  from  the  greatest,  evils. 

TiLlXlTSON. 

Tliese  are,  beyond  comparison,  the  two  great- 
est evils  in  this  world ;  a  diseased  body  and  a 
discontented  mind.  Tillotson. 


EXAMPLE. 


ccpts; 


^t  before 


,mple;  and  examine  thyself  strictly 
whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  N^leU  not 
also  the  examples  of  those  thai  have  carried 
themselves  ill  in  the  same  place;  not  to  set  off 
thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  hut  to  direct 
thyself  what  to  avoid.  Lord  Bacon: 

Eaay  XL.,  OfCrial  Phct. 

Since  the  worst  nf  times  aflbrd  imitalile  ex- 
amples of  virtue ;  since  no  deluge  of  vice  is  like 
lo  be  so  general  but  more  than  eight  will  escnpe  ; 
eye  well  [hose  heroes  who  have  hel<l  their  heads 
above  water,  who  have  touched  pitch  and  not 
been  defiled,  and  in  the  common  contagion 
have  remained  uncorrupled. 

SirT.  Brownr: 
Christian  Morals,  Part  I.,  xii. 


And  is,  then,  example  nothing  ?  It  is  every- 
thing. Example  is  the  school  o^  mankind,  and 
they  will  learn  at  no  other.  This  war  is  ft  war 
against  that  example.  IttJRKB: 

Littirs  ™  a  Urgidde  Peaci,  Letter  L,  1796. 

People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no 
model  but  themselves  to  copy  afler. 

GOLDSHtTH. 

The  efficacy  of  good  examples  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion  Is  incalculable.  Though 
men  justify  their  conduct  by  reasons,  and  some- 
times bring  the  very  rules  of  virtue  to  the  touch- 
stone of  abstraction,  yet  Ihey  principally  act 
from  example.  Metaphysical  reasons  have,  in 
reality,  as  little  10  do  in  the  formation  of  the 
principles  of  morals  as  rules  of  grammar  in  the 
original  structure  of  language,  or  those  of  criti- 
cism in  the  formation  of  orators  and  poets. 
Robert  Hall  : 

Fragmtnl,  On  Village  PreacAimg, 
The  innocence  of  the  intention  abates  nothing 
of  (he  mischief  of  the  example. 

Robert  Hall. 
This  may   enable    us    to    understand    how 
seductive  is  the  influence  of  example. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
We  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them 
whom  we  like  not  than   in  defects  resemble 
them  whom  we  love.  HOOKEK. 


0  lake  c 


:  lest 


he  should  h 

lions.  When  he  desires  lo  gain  the  belief  of 
others,  he  should  show  that  be  believes  him- 
self; and  when  he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue 
by  his  reasonings,  he  should,  by  his  example, 
prove  its  possibility:  thus  much  at  least  may  be 
required  of  him,  that  he  shall  nut  act  worse 
than  others  Iwcause  he  writes  better,  nor  im- 
agine that,  by  ihe  merit  of  his  genius,  he  may 
claim  indulgence  beyond  mortals  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  be  excused  for  want  of  prudence 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  Ha.  14. 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or 
virtue  by  morality,  or  immorality,  so  much  as 
by  Ihe  stamp  that  is  set  upon  it  hy  men  of 
figure.  L' Estrange. 

Ill  patterns  are  sure  to  be  followed  more  than 
good  rules.  LoCKB. 

A  man  shall  never  want  crooked  path-:  to 
walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right 
way  wherever  he  has  the  footsteps  of  others 
lo  follow.  Locke. 

Interesting  anecdotes  afford  examples  which 
mny  be  of  use  in  respect  to  our  own  conduct. 
Melhoth. 

Many  brave  young  minds  have  oftentimes, 

through  hearing  the  praises  and  famous  eulogies 

□f  worthy  men,  been  stirred  up  to  aHect  the  tike 

commendation',  and  so  strive  to  the  like  deserts. 

EoHintD  Spenser. 


EXAMPLE.  —EXER  CISE.— EXPEDIENCY. 
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If  ill  these  were  e 
of  iheir  lives,  religion 
encouragement. 


mplary  in  the  conduct 
'ould  receive  s  migiity 
Swift. 


It  [example]  coma  in  by  the  eyes  and  ears, 
and  slips  insensibly  into  ihe  heart,  and  so  into 
the  outward  practice,  by  a  kind  of  secret  charm 
transTonniBg  men's  minds  and  manners  into  his 
own  likencbs.  Watbrljind. 

But  though  ten  thousand  of  the  greatest 
faults  in  others  are  (o  us  of  less  consequence 
than  one  small  fault  in  ourselves,  yet  self' 
approval  is  so  much  more  agreeable  lo  us  than 
telf-examinalion, — which,  as  Bacon  says,  "is  a 
medicine  sometimes  too  piercing  and  coirosive," 
— that  we  are  more  ready  to  eiamine  our  neigh. 
bouTS  than  ourselves,  and  lo  rest  satisfied  with 
finding,  or  fancying,  that  we  are  beller  thin 
they;  forgetting  (hat,  even  if  it  is  really  so. 
btltrr  does  not  always  imply  fp^/,'  and  Ihal  a 
course  of  duly  is  not  like  a  race  which  is  won 
by  him  who  runs,  however  slowly,  if  the  rest 
are  still  slower.  It  is  this  forgeirulness  thai 
causes  bad  eiamples  to  do  much  the  grealesl 
amount  of  evil  among  those  who  do  not  follow 
Ihem.  For  among  ihe  four  kinds  of  bad  ex- 
amples that  do  us  haim — namely,  those  we  imi- 
tatt — those  we  proudly  ixuU  over — those  which 
drive  us  into  an  opposite  extreme — and  those 
which  lower  our  standard— this  la^t  is  (he  most 
hurtful.  For  oni  who  it  coriupted  by  becoming 
a)  bad  as  a  bad  example,  there  are  ten  that  are 
dcboMd  by  being  content  with  being  better, 
Whately  ! 
Annoi.  en  Baeen't  Essay,  Of  Ftitndship. 


EXERCISE. 

Labour  or  exercise  feVments  Ihe  humours, 
casts  lliem  into  their  proper  channels,  throws 
off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature  in  those 
tecrel  disiribulions  without  which  Ihe  body  can- 
not suheist  in  in  vigour,  nor  the  soul  act  with 
cheerfulness. 

1  might  here  mention  the  effects  which  this 
hat  upon  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  by  keep- 
ing the  understanding  clear,  the  imagination 
untronbled.  and  refining  those  spirits  which  are 
□eccsiiaiy  for  the  proper  exertion  of  our  Intel- 
lectual  faculties,  during  Ihe  present  laws  of 
union  between  soul  and  body.  It  is  lo  a  neglect 
in  this  particular  that  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen 
which  is  so  frequent  in  men  of  studious  and 
sedentary  tempers,  as  well  as  the  vapours  to 
which   those   of  Ihe   other   lex  are  so  often 

ADt>lS0K:  Sfeclaler,  No.  115. 
There  is  no  kind  of  exercise  which  I  would 
so  recommend  to  my  readers  of  bolh  sexes  as 
Ibis  of  riding,  as  there  is  none  which  so  much 
conduces  to  health,  end  is  every  way  accommo- 
dated to  the  body,  according  to  the  idea  which 
I  haTe  given  of  it.  Doctor  Sydenham  is  very 
lavish  in  its  praises ;  and  if  the  English  reader 


would  see  the  mechanical  effects  of  it  descrthed 
at  length,  he  may  End  Ihem  in  a  book  published 
not  many  years  since,  under  the  title  of  the 
Medicina  Gymnasiica. 

ADDISON:  Spictalor,  No.  II5. 

Had  not  exercise  been  necessary,  nature 
would  not  have  given  such  an  aclivily  lo  llie 
limbs,  and  such  a  pliancy  tu  every  j^rl.  as  pro- 
duces those  compressions  and  exiensions  neces- 
sary  to  Ihe  preservation  of  such  a  system. 

Addison. 

The  French  apply  themselves  more  univer- 
sally to  their  exercises  than  any  nation  :  one 
seldom  sees  a  young  gentleman  that  does  not 
fence,  dance,  and  ride.  AdDISOn. 

He  Is  exact  in  prescribing  the  exercises  of  his 
patients,  ordering  some  of  them  to  walk  eighty 
stadia  in  a  day,  which  is  about  nine  English 
miles.  Arhuthnot. 

To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at 
hours  of  meat  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is 
one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting. 

Lord  Bacon; 
EisayXXXL,  Of  Regimen  ef  Heallk. 

Men  ought  to  beware  that  they  use  not  exer- 
cise and  a  spare  diet  bolh  ;  but  if  much  exercise, 
a  plentiful  diet;  if  sparing  diet,  lillle  exercise. 
Lord  Bacon. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  a  regulating  discipline 
of  exercise,  (hat,  whilst  evoking  Ihe  human  ener- 
gies, will  not  suffer  them  10  be  wasled. 

DE  QUINCEV. 

Take  a  walk  10  refresh  yourself  with  the  open 
air.  which  inspired  fresh  doth  exceedingly  re- 
create the  lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spiriis. 

Dr.  W.  Harvey. 
He  was  strong  of  body,  and  so  much  ihe 
stronger  as  he,  by  a  welt-disciplined  exercise, 
taught  it  bolh  to  do  and  suffer. 

Sir  p.  Sidney. 
You  will  never  live  to  my  age  without  you 
keep  yourself  in  brealh  with  exercise. 

Sir  p.  Sidney. 


EXPEDIENCY. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  moral  discipline 
must  fare  under  the  doctrine  of  expediency,— n 
doctrine  which  tenches  man  to  be  looking  coii- 
liniially  abroad,— a  doctrine  which  not  only  ju-- 
tifies  but  enjoins  a  distrust  of  the  siiggesiions  of 
Ihe  inward  monitor;  which  will  not  permit  ihe 
best  feelings  of  ihe  heart,  iU  clearest  dictates, 
its  finest  emotions,  lo  have  the  smallest  influence 
over  Ihe  conduct;  and,  instead  of  yielding  any- 
thing to  Iheir  direction,  cites  them  at  its  Irar. 


EXPERIENCE EXTRA  VAGANCE.~EYE. 


Nothing  but  the  right  can  ever  be  expedient, 
since  thai  can  never  be  true  expediency  which 
would  sacttiiGe  h  greater  good  to  a  less. 

Whatelt. 


EXPERIENCE. 

He    hazardelh    much  who    depends   for  his 
iiing   on  experience. 
hat  is  only  made  wise 
a  misemble  merchant  ih; 

wise  till  he  has  lieen  bankrupt.     By  expenence 
we  liiid  out  a  short  way  by  a  lung  wandering. 

ASCHAM. 

Human  experience,  tike  the  stem-lights  of  a 

ship  at  sea,  illumine*  only  the  path  which  we 
have  passed  over.  Coleridge. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will 
learn  in  no  olher,  and  scarcely  in  ihat;  for  it  is 
true  we  may  give  adviee,  but  we  cannot  give 
(onduct.  Remember  tbis  i  Ihey  that  will  not  he 
coun-elled  cannot  he  helped.  If  you  do  not 
hear  reason,  she  will  rap  your  knuckles. 

B.  Franklin. 


Ah !  the  youngest  heart  has  the  same  wave 
within  it  as  the  olilest,  but  without  the  plunime 
which  can  measure  thrir  depths.     Richtek. 


All  is  but  lip-wisdom  which  wants  experience. 
Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  knowledge  drawn  from  experience  is 
quite  of  another  kind  from  thai  which  Hows  from 
speculation  or  iliscourse.  South. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  verified  by  every  day's 
observation,  ihal  the  experience  of  the  past  is 
totally  lost  both  upon  inclividiiaU  and  nations. 
A  few  persons,  indeed,  who  have  attended  to 
the  lli^■Io^y  of  former  etton,  are  aware  of  the 
consequences  to  which  they  invariably  lead,  and 
lament  the  progress  of  national  violence  in  the 
same  way  as  they  do  the  career  of  individual 
intemperance.  Bui  upon  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind—the young,  the  active,  and  the  ambitious 
— such  examples  are  wholly  thrown  away.  Each 
successive  generation  plunges  into  the  abyss  of 
passion,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  fatal 
eflccts  which  such  conduct  has  produced  upon 
their  predecessors;  and  lament,  when  too  late, 
Ihe  rashness  with  which  they  slighted  the  advice 
■  <f  experience  and  stifled  the  voice  of  reason. 
Sib  R.  Steele. 

Several  diHerenl  men,  who  have  all  had  equal, 
very  same,  experience,  Ihat  is,  have 


ilands  il  imperfectly,  another  is  familiar  with 
the  lanrttagt,  but  is  a  stran^jer  to  the  subject  of 
the  book,  and  wants  power  or  previous  instruc- 
to  enable  him  to  fully  lake  in  the  author's 
drift;  while  another,  again,  perfectly  coropre- 
hends  the  whole. 

lie  object  that  strikes  the  eye  is  to  all  of 

these  |>ersons  the  same;   the  dillerence  of  the 

impressions  produced  on  the  mind  of  each   is 

referable  to  the  difleteuces  in  their  minds. 

Whately  : 

IrUrod.  Lull.  OH  PetU.  Eiort. 

Experience,  in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what 

as  occurred  within  a  person's  own  knowledge. 

Whately. 

There  is  a  mixed  kind  of  evidence  relating 

both  to  the  senses  and  understanding,  depending 

1  our  own  observation  and  repealed  trials  of 

ssues  and  events  of  actions  or  things,  called 

experience.  Bishop  Wiucins. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  lo 
reconimend  him  but  a  false  generosity,  is  often 
more  beloved  than  a  person  of  a  much  more 
tinished  character,  who  is  defective  in  this  par- 
ticular. ADUISOt4. 

The  injury  of  prodigality  leads  to  this,  that 
he  that  will  not  economiie  will  have  lo  agonii«. 
Confucius. 

He  (hat  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become 
poor;  and  poverty  will  enforce  dependence  and 
invite  corruption.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

A  miser  glows  rich  by  seeming  poor;  an 
extravagant  man  grows  poor  by  seeming  rich. 

SUENSTONB. 

Prodigality  and  disapalion  at  last  bring  a  inan 
lo  the  want  of  Ihe  necessaries  of  life;  he  falls 
into  poverty,  misery,  and  abject  disgrace  ;  so 
ihat  even  bis  acquaintance,  fearful  of  being 
obliged  to  restore  lo  him  what  he  has  squan- 
dered with  tbem  or  U])on  him,  By  from  him  as 
delitor  from  his  creditors,  and  he  is  left  ahan- 


been 


n  the  s< 


tions,  will  often  l>e  found  lo  resemble  so  ir 
dilTerenl  men  looking  at  ihe  same  lK>ok : 
perhaps,  though  he  distinctly  sees  black  marks 
on  white  paper,  has  never  learned  his  letters; 
another  can  read,  but  is  a  stranger  lo  the  lan- 
guagi  in  which  the  book  is  written  ;  another  has 
an  aifuaimance  with  the  language,  but  under- 


doned  by  all  the  w 

He  that  is  plentiful  ir 


VouiEY. 


expenses  of  all  kinds 
will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay."  [Bacon's 
Essay,  Of  Expense,]  Obviously  true  as  this  is, 
yet  it  is  apparently  completely  overlooked  by 
the  imprudent  spendthrift,  who,  finding  that  he 
is  able  to  aflbrd  this,  or  thai,  or  the  other,  ex- 
pense, foists  that  all  of  tliem  li^ethet  will 
ruin  him.  This  is  what,  in  logical  language,  is 
called  the  "  Fallacy  of  Composition." 

Whately: 
Annel.  on  Bacon'i  Essay,  0/  Exprnte. 


EYE. 

That  fine  part  of  our  constitution,  Ihe  ejc, 

seems  as  much  the  receptacle  and  seat  of  ooi 

passions,  appetites,  and    applications,   m   (he 


c: 
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mind  itself;  and  at  JeasI  il  is  ihe  outward  portnl 
to  introduce  them  to  the  house  within,  or  rather 
the  commun  thoroughfare  to  let  our  atTections 
pass  in  and  out.  Love,  anger,  pride,  and 
avarice,  all  viMbl}i  move  in  those  little  orbs. 
Addison. 
A  beautiful  eye  makes  silence  eloquent;  ■ 
kind  eye  makes  contradiclion  an  assent;  an 
enraged  eye  makes  beauty  deformed.  This 
little  member  gives  life  to  every  other  part  about 
us ;  and  I  believe  the  story  of  Ai^us  implies  no 
more  than  that  the  eye  is  in  every  part;  that  is 
lo  say,  every  other  part  would  be  mutikied  were 
not  its  force  tepresented  more  by  the  eye  than 
eren  by  itself,  Addisqm. 

If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest 
microscopes,  and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair 
upon  the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  cuise, 
and  not  a  btes^ng,  (o  us:  it  would  make  all 
things  appear  rugged  and  deformed ;  the  most 
finely  polished  crystal  would  be  uneven  and 
rough;  the  sight  of  our  own  selves  would 
affright  us ;  (he  smoothest  skin  would  be  beset 
all  over  with  rugged  scales  and  bristly  hairs. 

Behtlev. 
What  a  curious  workmanship  is  that  of  the 
eye,  which  is  in  the  body  as  the  sun  in  the 
world;  set  in  (he  head  as  in  a  watch-tower, 
having  the  softest  nerves  for  receiving  the 
greater  multitude  of  spirits  necessary  for  the  act 
of  visioD  t  How  is  il  provided  with  defence, 
by  the  variety  of  coats  lo  secure  and  accommo- 
date the  little  humour  and  part  whereby  the 
vision  is  made !     Made  of  a  round  figure,  and 

species  of  objects;  shaded  by  the  eyebrows 
and  eyeliils:  secured  by  the  eyelids,  which 
are  its  ornament  and  safety,  which  refresh  it 
when  il  is  too  much  dried  t^  heat,  hinder  loo 
much  light  from  insinuating  itself  into  it  to 
offend  it,  cleanse  it  from  impurities,  by  iheir 
quick  motion  preserve  il  from  any  invasion,  and 


bye. 


o  the 


ming  of  things.  Both  Ihe  eyes  seated  in  the 
hollow  of  the  bone  for  security,  yet  standing 
out,  thai  things  may  be  perceived  more  easily 
on  both  sides.  And  this  little  member  can  be- 
hold the  earth,  and  in  a  moment  view  things  as 

CharnocK;  Attriiuitt. 

Lai^e  eye*  were  admired  in  Greece,  where 
Ihey  still  prevail.  They  are  the  finest  of  all, 
when  Ihey  have  the  internal  look  ;  which  is  not 
common.  I'he  slag  or  antelope  eye  of  Ihe 
oriental*  is  beautiful  and  lamping,  but  is  accused 
of  looking  skittish  and.  indifferent.  "The 
epithet  of  stag-eyed,"  says  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
I ague,  speaking  of  a  Turkish  love-song,  "pleases 
me  eilremely ;  and  I  think  il  a  very  lively 
image  of  the  fire  and  indifference  in  his  mis- 
tress's eyes."  We  lose  in  depth  of  enpreision 
when  we  go  to  inferior  animals  for  comparisons 


A.  2iS 

with  human  beauty.  Homer  calls  Juno  ox-eyed; 
and  the  epithet  suits  well  with  the  eyes  of  that 
goddess,  because  she  may  be  supposed,  with  ail 
her  beauty,  lo  want  a  certain  humanity.  Her 
large  eyes  look  at  you  with  a  royal  indifference. 
Shakspeare  has  kissed  ihem,  and  made  them 
human.  Speaking  of  violets,  he  describes 
ihem  as  being 

"  SweeUr  ihan  the  lldj  of  Juno't  eyci." 

This  is  shutting  up  their  pride,  and  subjecting 
ihem  to  the  lips  of  love.  Lai^e  eyes  may  be- 
come more  louching  under  this  circumstance 
than  any  others,  because  of  the  field  which  the 
large  lids  give  for  the  veins  to  wander  in,  and 
the  trembling  amplitude  of  the  ball  beneath. 
Little  eyes  must  be  good-tempered,  or  they  are 
ruined.  They  have  no  other  resource.  Bui 
this  will  beautify  Ihem  enough.  They  are  made 
for  lauglring,  and  should  do  their  duty. 

Leigh  Hi;i^. 

If  eyes  so  framed  could  not  view  at  once  the 
hand  and  the  hour-plate,  their  owner  could  not 
be  benefited  by  that  acuteness;  which  whilst  it 
discovered  the  secret  contrivance  of  the  machine 
made  him  lose  its  use.  Locke. 

I  dislike  an  eye  that  twinkles  like  a  star. 
Those  only  are  beautiful  which,  like  Ihe  planets, 
have  a  steady,  lambent  light, — are  luminous, 
but  sparkling.  Longfellow. 

The  aqueous  humour  of  Ihe  eye  will  not 
freeie,  which  is  very  admirable,  seeing  il  hath 
a  perspicuity  and  fluidity  of  common  water. 
Ray. 

As  our  greatest  pleasures  and  knowledge  are 
derived  from  Ihe  sight,  so  has  Providence  been 
more  curious  in  Ihe  formation  of  its  seat,  the 
eye,  than  in  the  organ*  of  the  other  senses. 
That  stupendous  machine  is  composed,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  of  muscles,  membranes,  and 
humours.  Its  motions  are  admirably  directed 
by  the  muscles ;  the  perspicuity  of  Ihe  humours 
transmit  the  rays  of  light ;  the  rays  are  regularly 
refracted  by  Iheir  figure ;  the  black  lining  of  the 
sclerotes  effectually  prevents  their  being  con- 
founded by  reflection.  Il  is  wonderful  indeed 
lo  consider  how  many  objects  Ihe  eye  is  filled 
to  take  in  at  once,  and  successively,  in  an  in- 
stant, and  at  the  same  lime  lo  make  a  judgment 
of  their  position,  figure,  and  colour.  It  watches 
against  our  dangers,  guides  our  slep,  and  lets 
in  all  ihe  visible  objects,  whose  beauty  and 
variety  instruct  and  delight. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Spiclator,  No,  472. 

A  pair  of  bright  eyes  with  a  dozen  glances 
suflice  to  subdue  a  man;  lo  enslave  him,  and 
inflame  ;  to  make  him  even  forget;  they  daiile 
him  so  that  the  past  becomes  straightway  dim 
to  him;  and  he  so  prizes  ihem  thai  he  would 
give  all  his  life  lo  posses*  Ihem.  What  is  the 
fond  love  of  dearest  friends  compared  lo  his 
treasure  ?  Thackeray- 
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FABLES.  —FA  CTION.— FAITH. 


fabl.es. 

I  have  been  always  wonderfully  delighled 
with  fables,  allegories,  and  the  like  inventions, 
which  [he  politest  and  the  best  instructors  of 
mankind  have  always  made  use  of.  They  take 
off  from  the  severity  of  instruction,  and  enforce 
it  at  the  same  time  that  they  conceal  it. 

ADDISON!    7a//o-,  No.  90. 

Fables  were  the  first  pieces  of  wit  Ibat  made 
their  appearance  iu  the  world,,and  have  been 
still  highly  valued  not  only  in  times  of  the 
greatest  «inip[icity,  but  among  the  most  polite 
ages  of  mankind.  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees 
is  the  oldest  that  is  extant,  and  as  beaotifal  as 
any  which  have  been  made  since  that  time. 
Nathan's  fable  of  the  poor  man  and  bis  lamb  is 
likewise  more  ancient  than  any  that  is  extant, 
besides  the  alxive-menlioned, 

Addison:  Sptclalor,  No.  iSj. 

Among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  coun- 
sel, I  think  the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the 
most  universally,  is  Table,  in  whatsoever  ibape 
it  apjiears.  If  we  consider  this  way  of  instruct- 
ing or  giving  advice,  it  excels  all  others,  lie- 
cause  it  is  the  least  shocking,  and  the  least 
suhjeet  lo  those  exceptions  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.     [See  Advice,  ™/™.] 

This  will  appear  to  us  if  we  reflect,  in  the 

It  place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable 


We 


ie  the  author  for  the  sake  of 
consider  the  precepts  rather  as  ■ 
elusions  than  his  instructions.  The  moral  in- 
sinuates itself  imperceptibly ;  we  are  taught  by 
surprise,  and  become  wiser  and  iietter  unawares. 
In  shon,  by  Ibis  method  >  man  is  so  far  over- 
reached as  10  think  he  is  directing  himself, 
while  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another, 
and  consequently  is  tfut  sensible  of  thai  which 
is  the  most  unpleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 
ADDISON;  Sptelalor,  iio.  513. 

Thus  unto  them  [the  people]  a  piece  of 
rhetoric  is  a  sufficient  argument  of  logic,  an 
apologue  of  JBso'p  beyond  a  syllogism  in  Bar- 
bara; parables  than  propositions,  and  proverbs 
more  powerful  than  demonstrations. 

Sl»  T.  BhoWNE:   Vulgar  Errors. 

The  difference  between  a  parable  and  an 
apologue  is,  that  the  former,  being  drawn  from 
human  life,  requires  probatnlily  in  the  narration, 
whereas  the  ajralc^ue,  being  taken  from  inani- 
mate things  or  the  inferior  animals,  is  not  con- 
fined strictly  to  probability.  The  fables  of  lEsop 
*re  apologues.  Fleming. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  there  is  nothing  with 
which  mankind  hath  been  so  much  delighted  as 
with  those  little  fictitious  stories  which  go  under 
the  name  of  bbles  or  apologues  among  the  an- 
cient heathens,  and  of  parables  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Bisnop  Porteus. 

The  word  fable  is,  at  present,  generally  limited 
to  those  Sclions  in  which  the  resemblance  to  the 
matter  in  question  is  not  direct,  but  analogical; 
the  other  class  being  called  novels,  tales,  etc. 
Wmatelv, 


FACTION. 

Where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  in- 
terest, they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of 
their  country,  not  any  concern  for  the  figure  it 
will  make.  Addison. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding 
Etair^  and  if  there  be  factions  it  is  good  to  nde 
a  man's  self  whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to 
balance  himself  when  be  is  placed. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Eaay  XL,  Of  Grtat  Pl4ut. 

When  hctions  are  carried  too  high  and  loo 
violently,  it  Is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes, 
and  much  to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority 
and  business.  The  motions  of  factions  ander 
kings  ought  to  be  like  the  motions  (as  the  as- 
tronomers speak)  of  the  inferior  orbs,  which 
may  have  their  proper  motions,  but  yet  still  are 
quietly  carried  by  the  higher  motion  of  "pri- 
mum  mobile." 

IxiRD  Bacon  :  Bssay  L!I.,  Of  Factions. 

Kings  had  need  beware  how  they  side  them- 
selves, and. make  themselves  as  of  a  faction  or 
party;  for  leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  per- 
nicious to  monarchies;  for  they  raise  an  obli- 
gation paramount  to  obligation  of  sovereignly, 
and  moke  the  king  "  taiiquam  onus  ex  nobis,"  aS 
was  lo  be  seen  In  the  league  of  France. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  Lil.,  Of  Faclims. 

Faction  is  the  excess  and  the  abuse  of  party : 
it  begins  when  the  first  idea  of  private  interest, 
preferred  to  public  good,  gets  footing  in  the 
heart.  It  is  always  dangerous,  yet  always  con- 
temptible ;  and  in  vain  would  the  men  who  en- 
gage in  it  hide  their  designs — their  secret  prayer 
is,  '■  Havoc,  do  thy  worst,"  ChE-NEVIt, 

Few  or  no  instances  occur  in  history  of  an 
equal,  peaceful,  and  durable  accommodatioo 
that  his  been  concluded  between  two  factions 
which  had  been  inflamed  into  civil  war. 

Hume:   History  of  England,  chap.  Ivii., 
StigH  of  Ckarlts  I. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  faction  is  so  productive 
of  vices  of  all  kinds :  for,  besides  that  it  in- 
flames all  the  passions,  it  tends  much  to  remove 
those  great  restraints,  honour  and  shame, — 
when  men  find  that  no  iniquity  can  lose  them 
the  applause  of  their  own  patty,  and  no  inno- 
cence secure  them  agunst  the  calumnies  of  the 
opposite.  Hints : 

History  of  England,  chap,  Ixix. 

A  weak  unequal  faction  may  animate  a  gov- 
ernment; but  when  it  grows  equal  in  strength, 
and  irreconcilable  by  animosity,  il  cannot  end 
without  some  crisis.  SiE  W.  Temple. 


FAITH. 
I  might  in  the  same  manner  show  how  such 
I  trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being 
laturally  produces  patience,  hope,  cheerfulness, 
ind  all  other  dispositions  of  the  minj  that 
illeviate  those  calamitiet  which  we  are  not  able 


iCoogIc 


The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  great 
comfon    to    the   mind   of   man   in   times  of 

KTerty  and  affliction,  but  most  of  all  ia  the 
urof  death.  When  the  soul  is  hovciHng  in  the 
10.11  moments  of  its  separation,  when  it  is  just 
entenng  on  another  state  of  existence,  to  con- 
verse with  scenes  and  objects  and  companions 
that  are  altogether  new, — what  can  support  her 
under  such  tremblings  of  thought,  such  feani, 
such  anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  cast- 
ing of  bII  her  carts  upon  Him  who  first  gave  her 
iKing,  who  has  conducted  her  through  one  stage 
of  it,  and  will  be  always  with  her  lo  guide  and 
conifort  her  in  her  progress  through  eternity  ? 
Addison:  Sptctator,  No.  441. 

When  by  reading  or  discourse  we  find  our- 
selves thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any 
article,  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  belief 
in  it,  we  should  never  after  suffer  ourselves  to 
call  it  in  question.  We  moy  perhaps  forget  the 
arguments  which  occasioned  our  conviction,  but 
we  ought  lo  remember  the  strength  they  had 
with  us,  and  therefore  still  to  retain  the  con. 
viclion  which  they  once  produced.  This  is  no 
more  than  what  we  do  in  every  common  art 
or  science;  nor  is  it  possible  to  act  otherwise, 
considering  Che  weakness  and  limitation  of  our 
iniellectnal  faculties. 

Addison:  .^rM/vr',  No.  465. 

The  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  in  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  povcrful  in  his  power,  wise  by 
his  wisdom,  happy  by  his  happiness. 

Addison. 

There  can  be  no  surer  way  to  success  than 
by  disclaiming  all  confidence  in  ourselves,  and 
referring  the  events  uf  things  lo  God  with  an 
implicit  aHiance.  Atterbury. 


coasideratioDS.  Attebbory. 

In  philosophy,  where  truth  seems  doubly- 
faced,  there  is  no  man  more  paradoxical  than 
myself ;  but  in  divinity  I  love  to  keep  the  road ; 
and  though  not  in  implicit,  yet  an  humble,  faith 
follow  the  great  wheel  of  the  church,  by  which 
I  move,  not  reserving  any  proper  poles  or  mo- 
lions  from  the  epicycle  of  my  own  brain;  by 
these  means  1  leave  no  gap  for  heresy,  schisms, 
or  errors.  Sm  T.  Browne  : 

Religio  Medici,  Part  I.,  ix. 

Some  believe  the  belter  for  seeing  Christ's 
sepulchre;  and  when  Ibey  have  seen  the  Red 
Sea,  doubt  not  of  the  miracle.  Now,  contra- 
rily,  I  bless  myself,  and  am  thankful,  that  I  live 
not  in  the  days  of  miracles,  that  I  never  saw 
Chrial  nor  his  disciples;  I  would  not  have  been 
one  of  thoae  Israehles  that  passed  the  Red  Sea, 
nor  oi>e  of  Christ's  patients  on  whom  he  wrought 
his  wonders;  then  had  my  Taith  been  thrust 
upon  me;  nor  should  I  enjoy  thai  greater  bless- 
ii^  pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  nol. 
'Tu  an  easy  and  necessary  Iwlief  10  credit  what 
out  eye  and  sense  Halh  examined :  1  believe 
be  was  dead  and  buried,  and  rose  again  ;  and 


desire  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  rather  than  to 

contemplate  him  in  bis  cenotaph  or  sepulchre. 

Sir  T.  Browne;  Relig.  Mai.,  Part  I.,  ix. 

There  is  more  of  belief  than  reason  In  the 
world.  All  instnictors  and  masters  in  sciences 
and  arts  require,  first  a  belief  in  their  disciples, 
and  a  re'iignalion  of  their  understanding  and 
wills  to  ihem.  And  it  is  the  wisdom  of  Uod  to 
require  that  of  man  which  his  own  reason  makes 
him  submit  to  another  which  is  his  fellow-crea- 
ture. He.  therefore,  Ihat  quarrels  with  Ihe  con- 
dition of  faith,  must  quarrel  with  all  the  world, 
since  belief  is  Ihe  beginning  of  all  knowleilge; 
yea,  and  most  of  the  knowledge  in  the  world 
may  rather  come  under  the  title  of  belief  than 
of  knowledge ;  for  whai  we  think  we  know  this 
day  we  may  find  from  others  such  a^uments  as 
may  stagger  our  knowledge,  and  make  us  doubt 
of  that  we  thought  ourselves  certain  of  before : 
nay,  sometimes  we  change  our  opinions  our- 
selves without  any  instructor,  and  see  a  reason 
to  entertain  an  opinion  quite  contrary  to  what 
we  had  before.  And  if  we  found  a  general 
judgment  of  others  to  vote  againsi  what  we 
think  we  know,  it  would  make  us  give  the  less 
credit  to  ourselves  and  our  own  seniimenls.  All 
knowledge  in  Ihe  world  is  only  a  belief  depend- 
ing upon  the  testimony  or  arguirgs  of  Others; 
for,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  all  men  as  in  Job 
(viii.  9),  "  We  are  but  of  yeslerday,  and  know 
nothing."  Charnock  :  AtlHbutts. 

Faith  is  that  conviction  upon  the  mind  of  Ihe 
truth  of  Ihe  promises  and  ibreatenings  of  God 
made  known  in  the  gospel ;  of  Ihe  certain  re- 
ality of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  life 
lo  come,  which  enables  a  man,  in  opposition  lo 
all  the  temptalions  of  a  corrupt  world,  to  obey 
Cod,  in  expectalion  of  an  invisible  reward  here- 
after. Dk.  S.  Clarke. 

Never  yet  did  there  exisi  a  full  failh  in  Ihe 
Divine  Word  (by  whom  light  as  well  as  immor- 
lalily  was  brought  into  the  world)  which  did 
not  expand  Ihe  inlellecl,  while  it  purified  the 
heart, — which  did  nol  multiply  the  aims  and 
objects  ol  the  understanding,  while  11  fiied  and 
simplified  those  of  the  desires  and  passions. 

COLGtIIDCB. 

"  We  live  by  faith,"  says  the  philosophic  apos- 
tle 1  but  faith  without  principles  (on  which  to 
ground  our  failh  and  our  hope)  is  but  a  flatter- 
ing phrase  for  wilful  positiveness  or  fanatical 
bodily  sensations.  Well,  and  with  good  right, 
therefore,  do  we  maintain  (and  with  more  leal 
than  we  should  defend  body  or  estate)  a  deep 

us ;  and  like  the  moon,  with  all  its  massy  and  de- 
ceptive gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  ourway  (poor 
travellers  as  we  are,  and  benighted  pilgrims). 
With  alt  its  spots  and  changes  and  lem]xirary 
eclipses — with  all  its  vain  haloes  and  bedim- 
ming  vapours — il  yet  reflects  the  light  that  it  to 
rise  upon  us,  which  even  now  is  riling,  though 
intercepted  from  our  immediate  view  by  the 
mount^ns  that  encloie  and  frown  over  Ihe  whole 
of  our  mortal  life.  Colkridge. 
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FAITH.—FALSEHO  OD. 


Christians  are  directed  lo  have  faith  in  Christ, 
as  the  effectual  means  or  obtaining  the  change 
they  desire.  It  may,  when  sufficicnlly  strong, 
be  effectual  willi  many;  for  a  full  opinion  that 
a  teacher  is  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  powerful, 
and  that  he  will  cerlninty  reward  and  punish  the 
obedient  and  disobedient,  must  give  great  weight 
to  his  precepts,  and  make  them  much  more  at- 
tended to  by  his  disciples.  But  many  have  this 
faith  in  so  weak  a  degree  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  effect.  Benj.  Franklin: 

LetUr  lo  Lord  Kamts,  May  3, 1760:  Sparks's 
Lift  and  Corriip.  of  Franklin. 

The  faith  lo  which  the  Scriptures  attach  Fuch 
momentous  consequences,  and  ascribe  such  glo- 
rious exploits  is  a  practical  habit,  which.  Tike 
every  other,  is  sireiigtheiied  and  increased  by 
continual  eiercise.  Tt  is  nourished  by  medita- 
tion, by  prayer,  and  the  devout  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  the  light  which  it  diffuses  be- 
comes stronger  and  clearer  by  an  uninterrupted 
converse  with  its  ol^ect  end  a  faithful  compli- 
ance with  its  dictates;  as  on  the  conlraiy  il  is 
weakened  and  obscured  by  whatever  wounds 
the  conscience  or  impairs  the  purity  and  spirit- 
uality of  the  mind.  RoBEHT  Hall: 

Address  to  the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey. 

Faith  is  cordial,  and  such  as  God  will  accept 
of,  when  il  affords  fiducial  reliance  on  the  prom- 
ises, and  obediential  submission  to  the  com- 
mandments. Hammond. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  uitfo  hap- 
piness at  the  hands  of  men  saving  only  a  naked 
belief,  .  .  .  but  that  without  belief  all  other 
things  are  as  nothing.  Hooker. 

There  are  three  means  of  believing;  by  in- 
spiration, by  reason,  and  by  custom.  Christi- 
anity, which  is  the  only  rational  inslilution,  does 
yet  admit  none  for  its  sons  who  do  not  believe 
by  inspiration.  Nor  does  il  injure  reason  or 
custom,  or  debar  them  of  their  proper  force  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  directs  us  lo  open  our  minds  by 
the  proofs  of  the  former,  and  to  confirm  our 
minds  by  the  nulhorily  of  the  latter.  But  (hen 
it  chiefly  engages  us  to  offer  ourselves,  with  all 
humility,  to  the  succours  of  inspired  grace, 
which  alone  can  produce  the  true  and  salutary 
effect.  Pascal. 

Flatter  not  thyself  in  thy  faith  to  God,  if  thou 
wantest  charily  for  thy  neighbour;  and  think  not 
thou  hast  charity  for  thy  neighbour,  if  thou 
wantest  faith  10  God  :  where  ihey  are  not  both 
together,  Ihey  are  both  wanting;  they  are  both 
dead  if  once  divided. 

QUARLES:  Enckir.,  Cent.  IL,  II,  1651 

When  in  your  last  hour  (think  of  this)  all 
■  faculty  in  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade  away  and 
sink  into  inanity, — imagination,  thought,  effort, 
enjoyment, — then  will  the  flower  of  belief,  which 
blossoms  even  in  the  night,  remain  to  refresh 
you  with  ils  fragrance  in  the  last  darkness. 

RiCHTBR. 


seldom  think  deeply  on  subject*  on 
which  they  have  no  choice  of  opinion :  they  are 
fearful  of  encountering  obstacles  to  their  faith 
(as  in  religion),  and  so  are  content  with  the 
irface.  R.  B.  SkesidaN. 

The  greater  part  of  the  world  take  up  their 
:rsuasions  concerning  good  and  evil  by  an  im- 
plicit faith  and  a  full  acquiescence  in  the  word 
of  those  who  shall  represent  things  to  them 
under  these  characters.  SOUTH. 

Since  the  Scripture  promises  eternal  happiness 
and  pardon  of  sin  upon  the  sole  condition  of 
faith  and  sincere  obedience,  il  is  evident  that  he 
only  can  plead  a  title  to  such  a  pardon  whose 
conscience  impartially  tells  him  that  he  has  per- 
formed the  required  condition.  SoDTH. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively 
too:  it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up  by  a 
particular  exercise  of  those  viilues  specitiCBlly 
requisite  lo  a  doe  performance  of  this  duly. 
SoiTTH, 
The  obedient,  and  the  man  of  practice,  shall 
outgrow  alt  Iheir  doubts  and  ignorances ;  till 
persuasion  pass  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge 


The  faith  of  many  men  seems  a  duly  so  weak 
and  indifferent,  is  so  often  untwisle<1  hy  vio- 
lence, or  ravelled  and  entangled  in  weak  dis- 
courses !  Jeremy  Tavlob, 

Faith  believes  the  revelations  of  God ;  hope 
expects  his  promises ;  charity  loves  his  excellen- 
cies and  mercies.  Jeremv  Tayi^r. 

Whosoever  is  so  assured  of  the  authority  and 
sense  of  Scripture  as  to  believe  the  doctrine  of 
it,  and  10  live  accordingly,  shall  be  saved. 

TlLLOTSON. 

That  faith  which  is  required  of  us  is  then 
perfect  when  il  produces  in  us  a  fiduciary  assent 
lo  whatever  the  gospel  has  revealed. 

Wake. 


FALSEHOOD. 
Dissimulation  is  but  a  faini  kind  of  policy,  or 

wisdom;  for  il  askelh  a  strong  wit  and  a  strong 
heart  to  know  when  lo  tell  truth,  and  lo  do  it : 
therefore  it  is  the  weaker  son  of  politicians  thai 
are  the  greatest  dissemblers. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  VL,  Of  Simulation  attd  Dissimulation. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature ; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  woric  the 
better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  Lord  Bac»n. 

The  first  great  requisite  is  absolute  sincerity. 
Falsehood  and  disguise  are  miseries  and  misciy- 
makers,  under  whatever  strength  of  sympathy, 
or  desire  to  prolong  happy  thoughts  in  others 
for  their  sake  or  your  own  only  as  sympathiung 
with  theirs,  il  may  originate.  All  sympathy  not 
consistent  with  acknowledged  virtue  is  but  dis- 
guised selfishness.  COURIDGB. 
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FALSEHO  on.— FAME. 
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FatMbood  is  never  so  successful  sn  when  she 
h«U5  her  hook  wilh  Irulh ;  nnd  no  opinions  so 
TaUilly  mislead  us  >s  those  that  are  not  wholly 
wrong,  as  no  watches  so  cffeclunlly  deceive  the 
weaieis  as  ibose  that  are  sometimes  right. 

CoLTON :  La<on. 

He  woald  never  allow  himself  10  employ 
those  exaggerations  and  colours  in  the  narration 
cif  facts  which  many  who  would  shudder  al  a 
deliberale  falsehood  fieely  indulge ;  some  for 
■he  gratification  of  their  passions  or  the  advance- 
ment of  their  interests,  and  others  purely  from 
the  impulse  of  vanity  and  a  wish  to  render  their 
narmtives  more  striking  and  their  conversation 
more  poignant.  Robert  Hall: 

Funeral  StrmoH  for  Dr.  Ryland. 

False  men  are  not  to  be  taken  into  confidence, 

a  fearful  men  into  a  post  that  requ 


L' Estrange. 


If  an  ineenuous  detestation  of  falsehood  be 
hot  carefully  and  early  instilled,  that  is  the  true 
and  genuine  method  to  obviate  dishonesty. 

Where  fraud  and  falsehood  invade  society  the 
band  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  loss 
where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dependances. 

Every  breach  of  veracity  indicates  some  latent 
vice,  or  some  criminal  intention,  which  the  in^ 
dividual  is  ashamed  to  avow. 

DuGALD  Stewart. 

Whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon 
over;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual, 
because  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed 
when  he  speaks  irulh,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps 
be  means  honestly.  Vi'hen  a  man  has  once  for- 
feited the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set 
fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neilber 
truth  nor  falsehood.  Tillotson  : 

Strmen  on  Sineirity,  July  jg,  1694. 


FAME. 

Besides,  Ibis  very  desire  of  fame  is  looked  on 
as  a  meanness  and  imperfection  in  the  greatest 
character.  A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of 
>onl  looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the 
censures  and  applauses  of  the  muhitude,  and 
places  a  man  beyond  the  tittle  noise  and  strife 
of  tongues.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  ourselves 
a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  character  0' 
one  who  moves  above  us  in  a  r^ular  and  illu< 
irious  course  of  virtue,  without  any  regard  to  ou 
good  or  ill  opinions  of  him.  to  our  reproaches  a 
commendations.  As,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usu; 
for  OS,  when  we  would  take  off  from  the  fam 
and  reputation  of  an  action,  to  ascribe  it  to  vair 
floiy  and  a  de^re  of  fame  in  the  actor.  Nor  i 
this  common  judgment  and  opinion  of  mankind 
ill  roandedi   for  certainty  it  denotes  no  great 


bravery  of  mind  to  be  worked  up  to  any  noble 
action  by  so  sellish  a  motive,  and  to  do  [hat  out 
of  a  desire  of  fame  which  we  could  not  be 
prompted  to  by  a  disinterested  love  to  mankind, 
~~  by  a  generous  passion  for  the  glory  of  Him 
ho  made  us. 

Addison  ;  Sptttalor,  No.  255. 

So  inconsiderable  is  the  satisfaction  that  fame 
brings  along  wilh  it,  and  so  great  the  disquietudes 
to  which  it  makes  us  liable.  The  desire  of  it 
stirs  up  very  uneasy  motions  in  the  mind,  and  is 
rather  inflamed  than  satisfied  by  the  presence  of 
the  thing  desired.  The  enjoyment  of  it  bring* 
but  very  little  pleasure,  though  the  loss  or  want 
of  it  be  very  sensible  and  aftticting;  and  even 
this  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious  that  it 
wholly  depends  upon  the  will  of  others.  We 
are  not  only  tortured  by  the  reproaches  which 
are  o6rered  us,  but  are  disappointed  by  the  silence 
of  men  when  it  is  unexpected,  and  humbled 
even  by  their  praises. 

Addison  :  Sptilalor,  No.  156. 

The  desire  of  fame  betrays  an  ambitious  man 
into  indecencies  that  lessen  his  reputation ;  he 
is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be 
thrown  away  in  private.  Adoison, 

If  the  same  actions  be  the  instruments  both 
of  acquiring  fame  and  procuring  this  happiness, 
they  would  nevertheless  fail  in  the  attainmenl 
of  this  last  end  if  they  proceeded  from  a  desire 
of  the  first.  Addison. 

Many,  indeed,  have  given  over  their  pursuits 
after  fame,  either  from  disappointment,  or  from 
experience  of  the  little  pleasure  which  attend* 
it,  or  the  belter  informalions  or  natural  coldness 
of  old  age  ;  but  seldom  from  a  full  satisfaction 
and  acquiescence  in  their  present  enjoymcnis 
of  it.  Addison. 


Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
desire  of  it  layn  us  open  to  many  accidental 
troubles.  Addison. 

Uur  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  tipon 
our  nearer  acquaintance  wilh  him ;  and  we 
seldom  hear  of  a  celebrated  person  without  a 
catalopue  of  some    notorious  weaknesses  and 

infirmities.  Addison. 

Certainly  fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up 
things  light  and  swollen  and  drowns  things 
weighty  and  solid  ;  but  if  persons  of  quality  and 
judgment  concur,  then  it  is  (as  the  Scripture 
saith)  "  Nomen  bonum  instar  ungiienti  fra- 
grantis ;"  it  filtelh  nil  round  about,  and  will  not 
easily  awayi  for  the  odours  of  ointments  are 
more  durable  than  those  of  flowers. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  LIV.,  Of  Praist. 

The  poets  make  fame  a  monster  1  they  de- 
scribe her  in  pan  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in 
part  gravely  and  sententioualy  :  they  say,  l.ook 
how  many  feathers  she  hath  I  so  many  eyes  she 
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hath  undemealh  I  so  many  tongues  I  90  many 
voices  I  abe  pricks  up  so  many  ears ! 

This  is  a  flourish:  there  follow  excellent  par- 
ables ;  83  that  she  galhereth  strength  in  going ; 
that  she  goeth  upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hidelh 
her  head  in  the  clouds ;  that  in  the  daytime  she 
sitteth  in  a  watch-tower,  and  flielh  most  by 
night ;  (hat  she  mingleth  things  done  with  things 
not  done;  and  thai  she  is  >  lerror  to  great  cities. 

Lord  Bacon : 
j4  Fragmeitt  e/an  Ettay  a/  Fame. 

The  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity, 
fame,  submission,  and  suhjection  of  other  men's 
minds  seemeth  to  be  a  thing  (in  itself  without 
contemplation  of  cottsequence)  agreeable  and 
grateful  lo  the  nature  of  man. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Natural  Hut. 

Fante  \i  an  undertaker.  Ilial  pays  bul  little 
attention  lo  the  living,  but  bedizens  the  dead, 
furnishes  out  their  funerals,  and  follows  them 
to  the  grave.  COLTOS  :  Lacon. 

As  for  being  known  much  by  sight,  and 
pointed  al,  I  cannol  comprehend  the  honour 
that  lies  in  that.  Whatsoever  it  be,  every 
mountebank  has  it  more  than  the  best  doctor. 

Fame  is  in  itself  a  real  good,  if  we  may 
betiefe  Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fond  of  it. 

Fame  and  reputation  arc  weak  ties:  many 
have  not  the  least  sense  of  ihem  :  powerful  men 
are  only  awed  by  ihem  as  they  conduce  (o  their 
interest.  Drydeh. 

Fame  may  be  compared  lo  a  scold:  the  best 
way  lo  silence  her  is  lo  let  her  alune,  and  she 
will  at  last  be  out  of  breath  in  blowing  her  own 
trumpet.  T.  FtlLLER. 

A  fond  fame  is  best  confuted  by  neglecting 
it.     By  fond,  understand  such  a  report  ai  is 
rather  ridiculous  than  dangerous  if  believed. 
T.  Fuller. 

Though  ihere  may  be  many  rich,  many  vir- 
tuous, many  wise  men.  fame  must  neces-iarily 
be  the  portion  of  but  few.       Robert  Hall. 

Man  is  naturally  a  prospective  creature,  en- 
dowed not  only  with  a  capacity  of  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past,  but  also  of  anticipating 
lhefuiuTe,anddwelling  with  anxious  ruminaiion 
on  scenes  which  are  yet  remote.  He  is  capable 
of  carrying  his  views,  of  attaching  his  anxieties, 
to  a  period  much  more  distant  than  thai  which 
measures  ihe  limits  of  his  present  existence; 
capable,  we  distinctly  perceive,  of  plunging 
into  Ihe  depths  of  future  duration,  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  a 
distant  age,  and  of  enjoying,  by  anticipation, 
the  fame  of  which  he  is  aware  he  shall  never 
be  conscious,  and  ihe  praises  he  shall  never  hear. 
So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link  his  feelings 
with  fulnrily,  Ihal  shadows  become  tealiliei 
when  conlEmploled  as  subsisting  there;  and 
Ihe  phantom  of  poslhumout  celebrity,  the  faint 


image  of  his  being  impressed  on  future  genera- 
lions,  is  often  preferred  lo  Ihe  whole  of  his 
present  existence,  with  all  its  warm  and  vivid 
realities.  Robert  Hall: 

Funtral  Scrmait  for  tki  Princeu  CkarUHi. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the 
love  of  fame,  a  desire  of  tilling  (he  minds  of 
others  with  admiration,  and  of  being  celebrated 
by  generations  to  come  with  praises  which  we 
shall  not  hear.  This  ardour  has  been  con«d- 
ered  by  some  as  nothing  better  than  splendid 
madness,  as  a  flame  kindled  by  pride  and  fanned 
by  folly ;  for  what,  say  ihey,  can  be  more  remote 
from  wisdom  than  to  direct  all  our  actions  by 
the  hope  of  that  which  is  not  to  exist  lill  we 
ourselves  are  in  Ihe  grave  ?  To  panl  after  that 
which  can  never  be  possessed,  and  of  which 
Ihe  value  thus  wildly  put  u|>on  it  arises  from 
this  particular  condition,  thai  during  life  it  is 
not  lo  lie  obtained?  To  gain  ihe  ^vour  and 
hear  the  applauses  of  our  contemporaries  is  in- 
deed equally  desirable  with  any  other  preroga- 
tive of  sutwriorily,  because  fame  may  be  of  use 
lo  smooth  the  paths  of  life,  lo  terrify  opposibon, 
and  fortify  tranquillity  1  but  lo  what  end  shall 
we  be  the  darlings  of  mankind,  when  we  can 
no  longer  receive  any  benefits  from  their  favour? 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  wish  for  reputation 
while  it  niay  yet  be  enjoyed,  as  Anacreon  calls 
upon  his  companions  lo  give  him  for  present 
use  the  wine  and  garlands  which  they  purpose 
to  bestow  upon  his  tomb. 

Dk.  b.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No,  49. 

The  advocates  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in 
its  vindication  that  It  is  a  passion  natural  and 
univeiKil ;  a  flame  lightetl  by  Heaven,  and 
always  burning  wiih  greatest  vigour  in  the  most 
enlarged  and  elevaled  minds.  Thai  the  desire 
of  lieing  praised  by  posterity  implies  a  resolution 
to  deserve  their  praises,  and  that  the  folly 
charged  upon  it  is  only  a  noble  and  disinter- 
ested generosity,  which  is  not  felt,  and  therefore 
not  undei^ood,  by  those  who  have  been  always 
aceusiomed  lo  refer  everything  to  themselves, 
and  whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  under- 
standings. That  the  sonl  of  man,  formed  for 
eternal  life,  naturally  springs  forward  beyond 
ihe  limits  of  corporeal  existence,  and  rejoices 
lo  consider  herself  as  co-opetaiing  wilb  future 
ages,  and  as  co-extended  with  endless  duration. 
Thai  the  reproach  urged  wilh  so  much  petulance, 
the  reproach  of  labouring  for  what  cannot  be 
enjoyed,  is  founded  on  an  opinion  which  may 
with  great  probability  be  douhledi  fur  since  we 
suppose  the  powets  of  the  soul  lo  be  enlarged 
by  iis  scparaiion,  why  should  we  conclude  that 

'  nowledge  of  sublunary  transactions  ii  con- 


ihcd? 


Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Raniblir,  No.  49. 
How  constantly  has  mortification  accompanied 
(riumpht  with  what  secret  sorrow  has  that  pnisc 
been  received  from  strangers  denied  lo  us  by 
our  friends  t  Nothing  astonishes  me  more  than 
the  envy  which  attends  literary  fame,  and  the 
unkindly  depreciation   which  waits   upon   the 
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writer.  Of  every  species  of  fame  it  is  the  most 
ideal  and  apart :  it  would  seem  to  interfere  with 
no  one.  ll  is  huu^hl  by  a  life  of  labour;  gen- 
erally, also,  of  seclusion  and  privation.  It  asks 
its  honours  only  from  all  that  is  most  touching 
and  most  elevated  in  humanity.  What  ii  the 
reward  that  it  craves  ? — to  lighten  many  a  soli- 
tary hour,  and  to  spiritualize  ■  world  that  were 
else  too  material.  What  Is  the  requital  that  the 
Athenians  of  the  earth  give  to  those  who  have 
strutted  through  the  atorroy  water,  and  the 
dark  night,  for  their  applause? — Both  reproach 
and  scorn.  If  the  author  have — and  why 
should  he  be  exempt  from? — the  faults  of  his 
kind,  with  what  greedy  readiness  are  they  seiied 
apon  and  exaggerated  1  How  ready  is  the  sneer 
against  his  weuness  or  his  error  1  What  hours 
of  feverish  misery  have  been  passed,  what  bitter 
tears  have  been  shed,  over  the  unjust  censure 
and  the  personal  sarcasm  I  The  imaginative 
feel  such  wrong  far  beyond  what  those  of  less 
sensitive  temperament  can  dteam. 

L.  E.  Lanuon. 
It  is  a  very  indiscreet  and  troublesome  am- 
bition which  cares  so  much  about  fame;  about 
what  the  world  says  of  us;  lo  be  always  looking 
in  the  faces  of  oLhers  for  approval;  to  be  always 
■Diious  about  the  etTect  of  what  we  do  or  say ; 
to  be  always  shouting,  to  hear  the  echoes  of  our 
own  Totces.  Longfellow. 

Among  the  writers  of  all  ages,  some  deserre 
fame,  and  have  it;  olheis  neither  have  nor 
deserve  it;  some  have  it,  not  deserving;  fiheis, 
though  deserving,  yet  totally  miss  it,  or  have  it 
Dot  equal  to  their  deserts.  Milton. 

Infuse  into  their  young  breasts  such  an  ingen- 
noua  and  noble  ardour  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned.  Milton. 

If  you  attain  the  top  of  your  desires  in  fame, 
all  those  who  envy  you  will  do  you  harm ;  and 
of  those  who  admire  you  few  will  do  you  good. 
Pope. 
He  had  an  unlimited  sense  of  fame,  the 
attendant  of  noble  spirits,  which  prompted  him 
to  engage  in  travels.  FoPB. 

Fame  can  never  make  us  lie  down  contentedly 
oD  a  death-bed.  PoPE. 

Fame  and  glory  transport  ■  man  out  of  him- 
self: it  makes  the  mind  loose  and  gsirish,  scat- 
teis  the  spirits,  and  leaves  a  kind  of  dissolution 
upon  all  the  faculties.  South. 

What  is  common  fame,  which  sounds  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  resounds  back 
to  them  again,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling, 
impudent  lie?  SoiTTH. 

A  regard  for  fame  becomes  a  man  more 
towards  the  exit  than  at  his  entrance  into  life. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsider- 
able motive  to  <|uicken  you  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  actions  which  will  best  deserve  it. 

SWIPT. 


FAMILY. 

Without  the  permanent  union  of  the  sexes 
there  can  be  no  permanent  families:  thedissolu- 
of  nuptial  ties  involves  the  dissolution  of  do- 
lic  society.  But  domestic  society  is  the  semi- 
nary of  social  affections,  the  cradle  of  sensibility, 
where  the  lirst  elements  are  acquired  of  that  ten- 
derness and  humanity  which  cement  mankind 
tt^ether;  and  were  they  entirely  extinguished 
the  whole  fabric  of  social  institutions  would  be 
dissolved.  Families  are  so  many  centres  of  at- 
on,  which  preserve  mankind  from  being 
scattered  and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  powers 
of  selfishness.  The  order  of  nature  is  ever 
from  particulars  to  generals.  As  in  the  opera- 
tions of  intellect  we  proceed  from  the  contem- 
plation of  individuals  to  the  formation  of  general 
abstractions,  so  in  the  development  of  the  pas- 
^ons,  in  like  manner,  we  advance  from  private 
lo  public  affections;  from  the  love  of  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  to  those  more  expanded 
regards  which  embrace  the  immense  society  of 
human  kina. 

RoBBET  Hall;  Madern  Infidilify. 

Unless  you  habitually  court  the  privacy  of 
the  domestic  circle,  you  will  find  that  you  are 
losing  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  who 
compo><e  it  which  is  its  chief  charm  and  the 
source  of  all  its  advantage.  In  your  family 
alone  can  there  be  that  intercourse  of  heart 
with  heart  which  falls  like  refreshing  dew  on 
the  soul  when  it  is  withered  and  parched  by 
the  heats  of  business  and  the  intense  selfishness 
which  you  must  hourly  meet  in  public  life. 
Unless  your  affections  are  sheltered  in  that 
sanctuary,  they  cannot  long  resist  the  blighting 
inHiience  of  a  constant  repression  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  a  compulsory  substitution  of 
calculation  in  their  Mead.  Domestic  privacy  is 
necessary  not  only  to  your  happiness,  but  even 
lo  your  efficiency;  it  gives  the  rest  necessary  to 
your  active  powers  of  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion ;  it  keeps  unclosed  those  well-springs  of  the 
heart  whose  flow  is  necessary  to  float  onwards 
the  determination  of  the  head.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  indulgence  of  these  affections  shoiUd 
fill  up  the  casual  chinks  of  your  time;  they 
mu^l  have  their  allotted  portion  of  it,  with 
which  nothing  but  urgent  necessity  should  be 
allowed  lo  interfere. 

Dr.  W.  C,  Taylor:   The  Bishop, 


FANATICISM. 

Fanaticism,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned with  it,  may  be  defined.  Such  an  over- 
whelming impression  of  the  ideas  relating  to 
the  future  world  as  disqualifies  for  the  duties 
of  life.     From  the  very  nature  of  fanaticism,  it 

irregular  movement  or  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
passions,  when  these  return  to  their  natural 
state  it  subsides.  Nothing  that  is  violent  will 
last  long.     The  vicissitudes  of  the  world  and 
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FANCY.— FARCE.—FASHION. 


Ihe  biuiness  of  life  ace  admirably  adapted  to 
abate  the  excesses  of  religious  enlhiuiism.  In 
a  slate  where  there  are  such  incessant  Calls  to 
activity,  where  want  presse*,  desire  allures,  and 
Buihition  inflames,  there  is  little  room  (o  dread 
an  excessive  attention  to  the  objects  of  an  in- 
visible futurity.  ROBERT  Hall: 

Fragment,  On  Village  Preaching. 

A  fanatic,  either  religious  or  political,  is  the 
subject  of  strong  delusions;  while  the  term  illu- 
sion is  applied  solely  lo  (he  visions  of  an  un- 
controlled imagination,  the  chimerical  ideas  of 
one  blinded  t^  hope,  passion,  or  credulity,  or, 
lastly,  to  spectral  and  other  ocular  deceptions, 
to  which  the  word  delusion  is  never  applied. 
Whately. 


FANCY. 
In  the  loss  of  an  object  we  do  not  proportion 
our  giief  to  the  real  value  i(  bears,  but  lo  the 
value  our  fancies  set  upon  it.  Addison. 

Why  will  any  man  be  so  impertinently  offi- 
cious as  to  lell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy?  If  it 
is  a  dceam,  let  me  enjoy  it.  Addison. 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  which  the  brutal  pan 
of  the  creation  enjoy  subject  lo  be  lessened  by 
the  uneasiness  which  arises  from  fancy. 

attbubury. 

'Tis  not  necessity,  but  opinion,  that  makes 
men  miserable,  and  when  we  come  to  be  fancy- 
sick,  there's  QO  cure.  L'Estrakge. 

However  strict  a  hand  is  lo  be  kept  upon  all 
the  desires  of  fancy,  yet  in  recreation  fancy 
must  be  permitted  to  speak.  LocKE. 


In  England,  (he  farce  appeare  to  have  risen 
to  (he  dignity  of  a  regular  theatrical  enterlaiii. 
menl  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Brands. 

There  is  yel  a  lower  sort  of  poetry  and  paint, 
ing,  which  is  out  of  nature;  for  a  farce  is  thai 
in  poelcy  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture :  the 
persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural, 
and  the  manners  false;  that  is,  iiiconsisleni 
with  the  characters  of  mankind;  grotesque 
painling  is  the  just  resemblance  of  this. 

Dryden. 


They  abject  against  it  as  a  farce,  because  the 
irregularity  of  the  plot  should  answer  to  the 
extravagance  of  the  characters,  which  they  say 
this  piece  wants,  and  therefore  is  no  farce. 

Gav. 


FASHION. 

There  Is  a  set  of  people  whom  I  cannot  bear 
— the  pinks  of  fashionable  propriety. — whose 
every  word  is  precise,  and  whose  every  move- 
ment is  unexceptionable,  but  who,  though 
versed  in  all  the  categories  of  polite  behaviour, 
have  not  a  particle  of  soul  or  cordiality  about 
them.  We  allow  that  Iheir  manners  may  be 
abundantly  correct.  There  may  be  eloquence 
in  every  gesture,  and  gracefulness  in  every  posi- 
tion; not  a  smile  out  of  place,  and  not  a  step 
(hat  would  not  bear  the  measurement  of  the 
severest  scrutiny.  This  is  all  very  line:  but 
what  I  want  is  the  heart  and  gaiety  of  social 
intercourse;  the  frankness  that  spreads  ease  and 
animation  around  i(;  the  eye  that  speaks  aSa- 
bilily  to  all,  that  chases  timidity  from  every 
bosom,  and  tells  every  man  in  the  company  to 
be  confident  and  happy.  This  is  what  I  con- 
ceive lo  be  Ihe  virtue  of  the  text,  and  not  the 
sickening  formality  of  those  who  walk  by  rule, 
and  would  reduce  the  whole  of  human  life  lo  a 
wire-bound  system  of  misery  and  constraint. 

Ds.  T.  Chalmers. 
Without  depth  of  thougllt,  or  earnestness  of 
feeling,  or  strength  of  purpose,  living  an  un- 
real life,  sacrificing  substance  lo  show,  substi- 
tuting ihe  lictilious  for  the  natural,  mistaking  a 
crowd  for  society,  finding  its  chief  pleasure  in 
ridicule,  and  exhausting  its  ingenuity  in  expe- 
dients for  killing  lime,  fashion  is  among  the  lasi 
influences  under  which  a  human  lieing  who 
respects  himself,  or  who  comprehemU  the  great 
end  of  life,  would  desire  to  be  placed. 

W.  Ellerv  Channinu. 

Custom  is  the  law  of  one  description  of  foots, 
and  feshion  of  another;  but  the  two  parlies 
often  clash ;  for  precedent  is  the  legislator  of 
the  first,  and  novelty  of  ihe  last.  Custom,  there- 
fore, looks  to  things  that  are  past,  and  fashion 
lo  things  thai  are  present,  but  both  of  them  are 
somewhat  purblind  as  lo  things  thai  are  la  come  : 
but  of  the  two,  fashion  imposes  the  heaviest 
burthen;  for  she  cheats  her  votaries  of  iheir 
lime,  their  fortune,  and  their  comforts,  and  she 
repays  ihem  only  with  the  celebrity  of  being 
ridiculed  and  ilespised :  a  very  iiaradoxical 
mode  of  remuneration,  ^c/  alioays  most  thank- 
fully riccivfd  I  Fashion  is  the  veriest  goddess 
of  semblance,  and  of  shade ;  to  be  happy  is 
of  far  less  consequence  to  her  worshippers  than 
to  appear  so ;  and  even  pleasure  itself  they  sacri- 
fice to  parade,  and  enjoyment  to  ostentation. 
She  requires  ibe  most  passive  and  implicit  obe- 
dience at  the  same  lime  that  she  imposes  a  most 
grievous  load  of  ceremonies,  and  the  slightest 
murmurings  would  only  cause  the  recusant  lo 
be  laughed  at  hy  all  other  classes,  and  excom- 
municated by  his  own.  Fashion  builds  her 
temple  in  the  capital  of  some  mighty  empire, 
and,  having  selected  four  or  five  hundred  of  Ihe 
silliest  people  it  contains,  she  dulis  them  with 
the  magnificent  and  imposing  lille  of  Tm 
World!  But  the  marvel  and  ihe  misfortune  is, 
thai  (bis  arrogant  title  is  as  universally  accred- 
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ited  by  Ibe  many  who  abjure  as  by  the  few  who 
adore  h«r;  and  ihia  creed  of  Tashion  requires 
Dot  only  the  weakest  folly,  but  the  strongest 
faiib,  since  il  would  maintain  that  the  minority 
are  the  whole,  and  the  majority  nothing  I  Her 
imile  has  given  wit  lo  dulness,  and  grace  lo  de- 
formity, and  has  btouglit  everything  into  vt^ue* 
bj  turns,  but  virtue.  Yet  she  is  roost  capricious 
in  her  favours,  often  running  front  thoiie  that 
pursue  her,  and  coming  round  lo  those  that  Eland 
still.  It  were  mad  to  follow  her,  and  rash  to 
oppose  her,  but  neither  rash  nor  mad  lo  despise 
her.  COLTON:  Laeen. 

Men  espouse  the  well-endowed  ofdnions  in 
fashion,  and  then  seek  arguments  to  make  good 
iheit  beauty  or  vamiah  over  and  covet  their  de- 
formity. Locke. 


God  ovcmiles  all  mutinous  accidents,  brings 
them  under  his  laws  of  fate,  and  makes  Iheni 
all  serviceable  to  his  purpose.      Antoninus. 

We  should  consider  that,  though  we  are  lied 
lo  the  chains  of  fait,  there  are  none  but  rational 
creatures  have  Ihe  privilege  of  moving  freely, 
and  making  necessity  a  choice ;  all  other  things 
are  forced  onward,  and  dragged  along  lo  their 
doom.  Antoninus. 

A  strict  belief  in  fate  is  the  worst  of  slavery, 
imposin)(  upon  our  necks  an  everlasting  lord  or 
lyrant,  whom  we  are  to  stand  in  awe  of,  night 
and  day  ;  on  Ihe  other  hand,  there  is  some  com- 
fort that  God  will  be  moved  by  our  prayers; 
hot  this  imports  an  inexorable  necessity. 

Epicurus. 

All  things  are  in  fate,  yet  all  things  are  not 
decreed  by  fale.  Plato. 

Concerning  fate  or  destiny,  the  opinions  of 
ihote  learned  men  that  have  written  thereof  may 
be  safely  received  had  they  not  thereunto  an- 
nexed and  fastened  an  inevitable  necessiiy,  and 
made  il  more  general  and  universally  powerful 
than  it  is.  SiR  W.  Raleich. 

What  must  be  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  a 
necessity  to  him  that  struggles  is  little  more  Ihon 
choice  lo  him  that  is  willing.  Seneca. 

As  fate  is  inexorable,  and  not  to  be  moved 
either  with  tears  or  reproaches,  an  excess  of 
sorrow  Is  as  foolish  as  profuse  laughter;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  to  mourn  at  all  is  in- 
sensibility. Seneca. 

The  Sloics  held  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed  un- 
alterable course  of  events  ;  but  then  they  held 
also  that  they  fell  out  by  a  necessity  emergent 
from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves, 
which  God  himself  could  not  alter.     South. 

Others  delude  their  trouble  by  a  graver  way 
of  reasoning. — that  these  things  are  fatal  and 
neces.ury, — it  being  in  vain  lo  be  iroubieil  at 
that  which  we  cannot  help.  Tn.LO'reoN. 


It  was  a  smart  reply  that  Augustus  made  to 
one  that  ministered  this  comfort  of  the  falalily 
of  things:  this  was  so  far  from  giving  any  ease 
lo  his  mind,  that  it  was  the  very  thing  that 
troubled  hiro.  TlLLOISON, 


FEAR. 

Religious  fear,  when  produced  by  just  appre- 
hensions of  a  divine  power,  naturally  overlooks 
all  human  greatness  Ihal  stands  in  competilion 
with  it,  and'extinguishes  every  other  terror. 
Addison. 

Wbal  can  that  man  fear  who  takes  cate  to 
please  a  Being  that  is  able  to  crush  all  his  ad- 
versaries ?  Addison. 

It  is  no  ways  congruous  that  God  should  be 
frighlenihg  men  into  truth  who  were  made  to 
be  wrought  upon  by  calm  evidence  and  gentle 
methods  of  persuasion.  Atterburv. 

Until  this  step  is  finnly  taken,  Ihe  House  will 
continue  under  the  impression  of  fear, — the 
most  unwise,  the  most  unjust,  and  the  roost 
cruel  of  all  counsellors.  Burke  : 

Leiterte  Lord Loughborougk,  yunt  15. 1780. 

Early  and  provident  fear  is  Ihe  mother  of 
safety;  because  in  that  state  of  things  the  roind 
is  firm  and  collected,  and  the  judgment  unem- 
barrassed. But  when  the  fear  and  Ihe  evil 
feared  come  on  together,  and  press  at  once  upon 
us,  deliberation  iiself  is  ruinous,  which  saves 
upon  all  other  occasions ;  because,  when  perils 
are  instant,  il  delays  decision ;  Ihe  man  is  in  a 
flutter,  and  in  a  hurry,  and  his  judgment  is 
gone.  Burke  : 

Sptitk  en  the  PilUion  of  the  Unitarians,  1792. 


There  is 


wisdom :  there  i< 


also 


:ourageo 
false,  reptile  prudeni 
tion,  but  of  fear.  Under  misfortunes,  it  often 
happens  Ihat  the  nerves  of  the  understanding 
are  so  relaxed,  Ihe  pressing  peril  of  the  hour  so 
completely  confounds  all  the  faculties,  that  no 
future  danger  can  be  properly  provided  for,  can 
be  justly  estimated,  can  be  so  much  as  fully 
seen.  The  eye  of  the  mind  is  dazzled  and 
vanquished.  An  abjecl  distrust  of  ourselves,  an 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  enemy,  present 
us  with  no  hope  but  in  a  compromise  wilh  his 
pride  by  a  submission  to  bis  will.  This  short 
plan  of  policy  is  Ihe  only  counsel  which  will 
obtain  a  hearing.  We  plunge  into  a  dark  gulf 
wilh  all  the  rash  precipitation  of  fear.  The 
nature  of  courage  is,  without  a  question,  to  lie 
conversant  with  danger;  but  in  the  palpable 
night  of  their  terrors,  men  under  conslenialion 
suppose,  not  that  il  is  the  danger  which  by  a 
sure  instinct  calls  out  the  courage  to  resist  it, 
but  that  it  is  the  courage  which  produces  the 
danger.  They  therefore  seek  for  a  refuge  in 
Ihe  fears  themselves,  and  consider  a  temporising 
meanness  as  the  only  source  of  safely. 

Letters  <m  a  Regicide  Peace,  Lcller  I.,  1796. 
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FEAR.— FEASTING— FICKLENESS.— FICTION. 


As  our  fear  excludelh  not  that  boldness  which 
becomelh  saints,  so  if  our  familiiirily  with  God 
do  oot  savour  of  fear,  it  draweth  too  near  that 
irreverent  confidence  wherewith  true  humility 
can  never  stand.  HoOKER. 

Many  never  think  on  God  l>u(  in  extreraily 
of  fear,  and  then,  peiplexily  not  suffering  them 
to  be  idle,  they  think  and  do  as  it  were  in  a 
phrenzy.  HoOKER, 

In  morals,  what  begins  in  fear  usually  ends  in 
wickedness;  in  religion,  what  begins  in  fear 
usually  ends  in  fanaticism.  Fear,  either  as  a 
principle  or  a  motive,  is  the  beginning  of  all 
evil.  Mrs.  Jameson, 

Themind  frights  itself  with  anything  reflected 
on  in  gross,  and  al  a  distance:  things  thus  offered 
to  the  mind  carry  the  show  of  nothing  but  diffi- 
culty. Locke. 

The  thing  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid  of  is 
fear,  and  with  good  rea.'jon ;  that  pa^^ion  alone 
in  the  trouble  o7  it  exceeding  all  other  accidents. 

Moin'AIONB. 

There  is  a  virtuous  fear,  which  is  the  effect 
of  failh ;  and  there  is  a  vicious  fear,  which  is 
the  product  of  doubi.  The  former  leads  to 
hope,  as  relying  on  God.  in  whom  we  believe; 
the  latter  inclines  to  despair,  as  not  relying  on 
God.  in  whom  we  do  not  believe.  Persons  of 
the  one  character  fear  to  lose  God  ;  persons  of 
the  other  character  fear  to  lind  him. 


Fear  relies  upon  a  natural  love  of  ourselves, 
and  is  complicated  with  a  necessary  desire  of 
our  own  preservation.  T1LI.OTSON. 

Thoa  does  he  foolishly  who,  for  fear  of  any- 
thing in  this  world,  ventures  to  displease  God  ; 
for  in  so  doing  he  runs  away  from  men  and  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

TiLLOTSON. 


FEASTING. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  meal,  but  the  cheer- 
fulness of  (he  guests,  which  makes   Ihe  feast. 
Where  there  is  no  peace,  there  can  be  no  feast. 
Earl  uf  Clareni>on. 
We  owe  obedience   to   Ihe  law  of  reason, 
which  leacheth  mediocrity  in  meats  and  drinks. 
Hooker. 
All  ibose  snug  junketings  and  public  gorman- 
dizings,  for  which  (he  ancient  magistrates  were 
equally  famous  with  (heir  modern  successors. 
Washington  Irving. 


Even  our  first  parents  ate  themselves  out  of 
Paradise;  and  Job's  children  junketed  ant 
feasted  together  often.  SoiJTa. 


,  FICKLENESS. 

To  be  longing  for  this  thing  to-day,  and  for 

(hat  thing  to-morrow ;  lo  change  likings  for 
loathings,  and  to  stand  wishing  and  hankering 
at  a  venture, — how  is  it  possible  for  .my  man  10 
be  at  rest  in  this  fluctuant  wandering  humour 
and  opinion  ?  L'EsTRAtifB. 

It  carries  loo  great  an  imputation  of  igno- 
rance, tightness,  or  fully,  for  men  to  quit  and 
renounce  their  former  tenets  presently  upon 
the  offer  of  an  argumenl  which  they  cannot 
immediately  answer.  Locke. 

When  a  point  hath  been  well  examined,  and 
our  own  judgment  settled,  after  a  large  survey 
of  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  a  weak' 
ness  lo  couUnue  fluttering.       D».  I.  Watts. 


FICTION. 
Fiction  is  of  Ihe  essence  of  poetry  as  well  as 
of  painting:  there  is  a  resemblance  in  one  of 
human  bodies,  things,  and  actions  which  are 
not  real,  and  in  the  other  of  a  true  story  by 
fiction.  Dryde.i. 

One  important  rule  belongs  to  ihe  composition 
of  a  liciion,  which  I  suppose  (he  writers  of  fic- 
tion seldom  think  of,  viz.,  never  lo  fabricate  or 
introduce  a  character  to  whom  greater  talents  or 
wisdom  is  attributed  than  the  author  himself 
possesses:  if  he  does,  how  shall  this  character 
be  sunlalned?  Ily  wbal  means  should  my  own 
fictitious  personage  think  or  talk  beller  than 
myself?  .  .  .  We  may  easily  imagine,  then,  how 
qualified  Ihe  greaiesi  number  of  novebwriier^ 
are  for  devising  thought,  speech,  and  action  for 
heroes,  sages,  philosophers,  geniuses,  wils,  &c.  1 
Yet  this  is  what  they  all  can  do. 

John  Fi)STEit ; 
Life  and  rkougAti,  by  IV.  fV.  Everb,  241. 
He  [Bunyanl  saw  thai,  in  employing  fiction 
to  make  truth  clear  and  goodness  attractive,  he 
was  only  following  Ihe  example  which  every 
Christian  ought  lo  propose  to  himself ;  and  he 
determined  to  print  [his  Klgrim's  Progrexi]. 
Lord  Macai;lay: 
Lift  ef  Bunyan,  in  Encye.  Bril.,  8ih  ed.. 
May,  1854. 
Mere  innocent  amusement  is  in  itself  a  good, 
when  it  interferes  with  no  greater,  especially  ai 
il  may  occupy  (he  place  of  some  other  that  may 
not  he  innocent.  .  .  .  Those,  again,  who  delight 
in  the  study  of  human  nature  may  improve  in 
the  knowledge  of  it.  and  in  the  profitable  appli- 
cation of  that  knowledge,  by  Ihe  perusal  of  auch 
fictions  as  ihose  before  us. 

Archbishop  WHATEtV: 
Quart.  Kev.,  iSll  (yaat  Austen's  Xovtli). 


FLATTERY. 
People  generatty  despise  where  ihey  flacier, 
and  cringe  to  those  Ibey  would  gladly  ovenop ; 
Eo  that  trulh  and  ceremony  are  iwo  things. 

Antoninus. 

There  be  so  many  false  points  of  praise  thai 
a  mao  may  justly  hold  it  a  suspect.  Some 
praises  proceed  merely  of  flaltery  ;  and  if  be  be 
an  ordinary  Satlerer,  he  will  have  certain  com- 
mon sltribam,  which  may  serve  every  man :  if 
he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the 
arch-flaiierer,  which  is  a  man's  seir,  and  wherein 
a  man  (hinheih  best  of  himself  therein  ihe  Ra(- 
terer  will  uphold  him  most :  but  if  he  be  an 
impudent  flntierer,  look  wherein  a  man  is  con- 
(cions  lo  himself  thai  he  is  most  defective,  and 
is  most  oal  of  countenance  in  himself,  thai  will 
the  flatterer  entitle  him  to  perforce,  "  spieta 
conscientifc."  LoRD  Bacon  r 

Eisay  LIV.,  Of  Praise. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  and  the 
giver;  and  adulation  is  not  of  more  service  to 
the  people  than  Co  kings.  Burke  : 

RtJUcHent  en  tht  Revolution  in  France, 
1790. 

FlsUery  Is  an  ensnaring  quality,  and  leaves  a 
very  dangerous  impression.  It  swells  a  man's 
imagination,  entertains  hit  fancy,  and  drives  him 
to  a  iloiing  upon  his  own  person. 

JEREMV  CotilHR, 

Sensible  women  have  often  been  the  dupes 
of  designing  men  in  the  following  way :  they 
have  taken  an  opportunity  of  praising  Ihem  to 
their  own  confidante,  but  with  a  solemn  injunc- 
tion to  secrecy.  The  confidante,  however,  as 
they  know,  will  infallibly  inform  her  principal 
the  first  moment  she  sees  her;  and  this  is  a 
mode  of  flattery  which  always  succeeds.  Even 
those  females  who  nauseate  ftattety  in  any  other 
shape  will  not  reject  it  in  ihiai  just  as  we  can 
bear  ibe  light  of  the  sun  without  pain  when  re- 
flected by  the  moon.  COLTON :  Laeatt. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  pr^se 
which  he  receives,  and  considers  the  sentence 
passed  in  his  favour  as  the  sentence  of  discern- 
ment. We  admire  in  a  friend  that  understand- 
ing that  selected  us  for  confidence;  we  admire 
more  in  a  patron  that  judgment  which,  instead 
of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed 
it  to  us ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those 
perfonnance*  which  gratitude  forbids  us  lo 
blame,  affection  will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Life  of  Halifax. 
He  that  is  much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter 
himself.  Dk.  S.  Johnson. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  In  dis- 
guise ;  their  praise  is  costly,  designing  to  get  by 
those  Ihey  bespeak  ;  Ibey  are  the  wore!  of  Crea- 
tures; they  lie  to  flatter,  and  flatter  to  cheat; 
and,  which  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you 
cheat  yourselves  most  dangerously. 

William  Penn  : 
Advite  to  his  Children. 


He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  integrity,  that 
are  ton  often  lost  upon  great  men,  or  at  least 
are  not  all  three  a  match  for  flattery. 

Pope. 

'Tis  one  thing  when  a  person  of  true  merit  is 
drawn  as  like  as  we  can>  and  another  when 
we  make  a  6ne  thing  at  random  and  persuade 
Ibe  next  vain  creature  that  'lis  his  own  likeness. 

Take  care  thou  be  not  made  a  fool  by  flatter- 
ers, for  even  the  wisest  men  are  abused  by  these. 
Know,  therefore,  that  flntlerers  are  Ihe  worst 
kind  of  traitors ;  for  they  will  strengthen  thy 
imperfections,  encourage  thee  in  all  evils,  cor- 
rect thee  in  nothing,  but  so  shadow  and  paint 
all  Ihy  vices  and  follies,  as  thou  "halt  never,  by 
their  will,  discern  evil  from  goud,  or  vice  from 
virtue :  and  because  all  men  are  apt  10  flaller 
themselves,  to  entertain  the  addition  of  other 
men's  praises  is  most  perilous.  Do  not,  there- 
fore, praise  thyself,  except  Ihuu  wilt  be  counted 
a  vainglorious  fool ;  neither  lake  delight  in  the 
praise  of  other  men.  except  thou  deserve  it,  and 
receive  it  from  such  as  ate  worthy  and  honest 
and  will  withal  warn  tbee  of  thy  faults ;  for  flat- 
terers have  never  any  virtue ;  Ihey  &tt  ever  base, 
creeping,  cowardly  persons.  A  flatterer  is  said 
to  be  a  beast  thai  mteth  smiling;  it  is  said  by 
Isaiah  in  this  manner;  My  pfofle,  they  that 
praise  thee  tedute  thee,  and  disorder  the  paths  of 
thy  fell:  and  David  desired  God  lo  cut  out  the 
tongue  of  a  flatterer.  But  it  is  hard  to  know 
them  from  friends,  they  are  so  obsequious  and 
full  of  protestation;  for  as  a  wolf  resembles  a 
dog,  so  dolh  a  flatterer  a  friend.  A  flatterer  is 
compared  to  an  npe,  who  because  she  cannot 
defend  the  house  like  a  dog,  labour  as  an  nx,  or 
bear  burdens  as  a  horse,  dalh  therefore  yet  play 
tricks  and  provoke  laughter. 

Sis  W.  KAI.EIOH. 


The  most  servile  flattery  is  loilged  the  most 
asily  in  the  grossest  capacity ;  for  iheir  ordinary 
onceil  draweth  a  yielding  to  their  greatets, 
nd  then  have  they  not  wit  lo  discern  Ihe  right 
legree  of  duty,  SiR  P.  SWNEV, 


Though  they  know  that  the  flatterer  knows 

the  falsehood  of  his  own  flatteries,  yel  they  love 
Ihe  impostor,  and  with  both  arms  hug  the  abuse. 

But  of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  so  shock- 
ing as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  Tliey  or- 
dinarily begin  upon  something  that  Ibey  know 
must  be  a  satisfaction  ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the 
imputation  of  flattery,  they  follow  it  with  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  of  which  you  would  be 
reminded.  It  is  this  that  perplexes  civil  per. 
sons.  The  reason  that  there  is  such  a  general 
outcry  among  us  against  flatterers  is,  that  there 
are  so  very  few  good  ones.    It  ii  the  nicest  art 
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in  Ihis  life,  imd  is  a  part  of  eloqu 
does  not  want  the  preparation  that  is  necesEary 
to  all  other  paits  of  it,  that  your  audience  should 
be  your  well-wishcrii ;  fur  praise  from  an  enemy 
is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  commeudaliuns. 

SlK  R.  STEELE!  Tatltr,  No.  208. 
Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  there  is 
not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious 
iban  Ihe  love  of  flattery.  For  as  where  the  juiccii 
of  the  body  are  prepared  10  receive  the  malig- 
nanl  influence,  there  the  disease  rages  with  mosi 
violence;  so  in  ihis  distemper  of  the  mind, 
where  there  is  ever  a  propensity  and  inclination 
to  suck  in  the  poison,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the 
whole  order  of  reasonable  action  must  be  over- 
turned) for,  lifce  music,  it 


anddiu 


II  the  mind 
OBufiud." 


First  we  flatter  ourselves,  and  then  the  flattery 
of  others  is  sure  of  success.  It  awakens  our 
feir.love  wiihin,  a  party  which  is  ever  ready  to 
revolt  from  our  better  judgniient  and  join  the 
enemy  without, 

SiK  R.  Steei^!  Sptctator,  No.  238. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill  manners 
as  flattery,  If  you  flatter  all  the  company,  you 
pletlse  none ;  if  you  flatter  only  one  or  two,  you 
affront  the  test.  Swift. 

I  have  been  considering  why  poets  have  such 
ill  success  in  making  Iheir  court,  since  they  are 
allowed  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  flat- 
terers: the  defect  is  that  they  flatler  only  in 
print  or  in  writing.  Swift. 


flowers  than  to  the  grass  that  grows  by  them ; 
not  from  the  leaf,  not  from  the  bud,  before  it 
be  disclosed,  which  yields  no  more  fragrance 
than  the  leaf,  or  stalk,  or  root;  yet  here  I  now 
tind  it:  neither  is  there  any  miraculous  way  but 
in  an  ordinarj-  course  of  nature,  for  all  violds 
and  roses  of  this  kind  yield  the  same  redolence : 
it  cannot  he  but  that  it  was  potentially  in  that  _ 
root  and  stem  from  which  the  flowers  proceed  ;  ' 
and  there  placed  and  thence  drawn  by  that  Al- 
mighty Power  which  halh  given  those  admirable 
virtues  to  several  plants,  and  induces  them,  in 
His  due  season,  to  those  encelleni  perfections. 
Bishop  J.  Hall. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  of  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  mankind  [he  one  to  be  selected  and 
approved  as  the  most  innocent  in  itself,  and 
most  perfectly  devoid  of  injury  or  annoyance  (o 
others:  the  employment  is  not  only  conducive 
to  health  and  peace  of  mind,  but  probably  more 
good  will  has  arisen,  and  friendship  been 
(ounded,  by  the  intercourse  and  communicaiion 
connected  with  this  purs uil,  than  from  any  other 
whatsoever.  The  pleasures,  the  ecstasies,  of 
the  horticulturist  are  harmless  and  pure ;  a 
streak,  a  lint,  a  shade,  becomes  his  triumph, 
which,  though  often  obtained  by  chance,  are 
secured  alone  by  morning  care,  by  evening 
caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  days;  an  employ 
which,  in  its  various  grades,  excludes  neither 
the  opulent  not  the  indigent,  and,  teeming  with 
boundless  variety,  affords  an  unceasing  excite- 

will.  E.  Jesse. 


FLOWERS. 

How  the  universal  heart  of  man  blesses  flow- 
ers 1  They  are  wreathed  round  the  cradle,  the 
marriage-altar,  and  the  tomb.  The  Persian  in 
the  far  East  delights  in  iheir  perfume,  and  writes 
his  love  in  nosegays;  while  Ihe  Indian  child 
of  the  far  West  claps  bis  hands  wilh  glee  as  he 
gathers  the  abundant  blossoms. — Ihe  illuminated 
scriptures  of  the  prairies.  The  Cupid  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos  lipped  his  arrows  with  flowers, 
and  orange-flowers  are  a  bridal  crown  with  us, 
— a  nation  of  yesterday.  Flowers  garlanded 
the  Grecian  altar,  and  hung  in  votive  wreath 
before  the  Christian  shrine.  All  these  are  ap- 
propriate nses.  Flowers  should  deck  the  brow 
of  the  youthful  bride,  for  [hey  are  in  themselves 
a  lovely  type  of  marriage.  They  should  twine 
round  the  tomb,  for  their  perpetually  renewed 
beauty  is  a  syml>ot  of  the  resurrection.  They 
should  festoon  Ihe  altar,  for  their  fragrance  and 
their  beauty  ascend  in  perpetual  worship  before 
the  Most  High.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 

Whence  is  this  delicate  scent  in  the  rose  and 
the  violet  ?  It  is  not  from  the  root,— that  smells 
of  nothing;  not  from  Ihe  stalk, — thai  is  as 
scentless  as  the  rool ;  not  from  the  earth  whence 
it  grows,  which  contributes  no  more  10  these 


There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much 
./iih  an  eye  of  mirth  and  piiy  as  innocence, 
when  it  bas  in  it  a  dash  of  folly. 

Addison. 

So  a  fool  is  one  Ihat  halh  lost  his  wisdom, 
and  right  notion  of  God  and  divine  things 
which  were  communicated  lo  man  by  creation; 
one  dead  in  sin,  yet  one  rut  so  much  void  of 
rational  faculties  as  of  grace  in  those  faculties, 
not  one  that  wants  reason,  but  abuses  his 
reason.  In  Scripture  ihe  word  signifies  foolish. 
CharNOcK  ;  Allriiutes. 


The  wise  man  has  his  follies,  no  less  than 
the  fool;  hut  it  has  been  said  that  herein  lies 
the  difference,— the  follies  of  the  fflol  ate 
known  to  Ihe  world,  but  are  hidden  from  him- 
self; the  follies  of  the  wise  are  known  to  him- 
self, but  hidden  from  the  world.  A  harmless 
hilarity  and  a  buoyant  cheerfulness  are  not  in- 
frequent concomitants  of  genius;  and  we  are 
never  more  deceived  than  when  we  mistake 
gravity  for  greatness,  Eolemnily  for  science,  and 
pomposity  for  erudition. 

Colton:  LacsK. 
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or  all  thieves  TooU  are  the  worst ;  thej  rob 
you  of  time  and  temper.  Goethe. 

Conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving  rntm 
ttwl  vhich  is  right,  makelh  ihem  diligent  ob- 
servers of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  of 
»bich  is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly. 

HOOKEK. 

Some  things  are  done  by  men,  (hougb  not 
through  outward  force  and  impulsion,  though 
not  against,  yet  without,  their  wills;  as  in 
alienation  of  mind,  or  any  like  inevitable  utter 
absence  of  wit  and  judgment. 

Hooker. 

Fotlj  consists  in  the  drawing  of  false  con- 
clusions from  just  principles,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  madness,  which  draws  just 
conclusions  from  false  principles.        IxiCKE. 

The  greatest  of  fools  is  he  who  imposes  on 
himself,  and  in  his  greotesl  concern  thinks  cer- 
tainly he  knows  that  which  he  has  least  studied, 
and  of  which  he  is  most  profoundly  ignorant. 


Foolishness,  being  properly  a  man's  deviation 
from  right  reason,  in  point  of  practice  must 
needs  consist  in  his  pitching  upon  such  an  end 
as  is  unsuitable  to  his  condition,  or  pitching 
npon  means  unsuitable  to  the  compassing  of  his 
end.  SotTTH. 

Men  when  (heir  actions  succeed  not  as  they 
c  always  ready  to  impute. ihe  blame 

Edmund- Spenser. 
He  that  provides  for  this  life,  but  takes  no 
crre  for  eternity,  is  wise  for  a  moment,  but  a 
fool  forever;  and  acts  as  untowardly  and  crossly 
to  the  leaAou  of  things  as  can  be  imagined. 

TlLtOTSON. 


FOOD. 

Life  is  a  constant  battle  between  the  dead 
matter  of  eanh,  which  strives  continually  to 
free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  organic  laws, 
and  the  chemical  enemies  of  the  body,  which 
incessantly  force  upon  it  fnrms  proper  for  its 
use  in  the  animal  structures.  Fnr  a  lime  the 
powers  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  crystalliza- 
tion aie  kept  down  and  defied  by  the  organiiing 
forces;  hut  we  forecast  the  end,  we  know  that 
eanh  will  triumph  over  the  frame,  Ihe  house 
built  of  dust  will  crumble,  and  the  glories  of 
the  sacred  temple  of  the  sout  fade  into  the 
palpable  mins  of  a  mud-built  tenement. 

Houtehold  Werds. 

Why  does  the  cook  spoil  the  potatoes?  Why 
does  she  make  our  meal  our  miseiy,  and  dinner 
the  e»Iinclion  of  all  powers  of  thought  for  the 
next  two  hours?  Cook  works  by  tradition,  or 
■t  best  by  cookery-books,  and  puis  no  mind  of 
her  own  into  her  work.  It  is  slark  nonsense  to 
tuppose  that  cooking  can  be  done  by  rule,  when, 
all  the  books  being  nearly  the  same,  there  is  a 


the  very  first  condiilop  of  successful 
No  two  kitchen  fires  are  alike  as  to 
Ihe  degree  and  the  way  in  which  they  give  out 
heat.  In  qualities  of  water,  in  saucepans,  in 
Ihe  season  of  the  year,  in  the  constantly  vary- 
ing quality  or  texture  of  Ihe  same  article  em- 
ployed as  food  oi  condiment,  the  cook,  who  is 
merely,  after  the  custom  of  the  day,  a  creature 
of  rules  which  she  has  gathered  round  her  as  the 
defence  of  her  own  secret  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity, can  only  spoil  food ;  and  does  spoil  it. 
Household  Words. 


he  1 


«hal!  r 


The 


proofs  are  made  out  in  this  wise :  Man  feeds  oi 
plants  directly,  or  through  Ihe  mediation  of 
herbivorous  animals;  plants  feed  on  carbonic 
acid  gas,  ammonia,  and  water — which  impreg- 
nate the  atmosphere-  Plants,  then,  feed  on 
air ;  and  man  also,  through  the  direct  mediation 
of  plants,  or,  indirectly,  through  that  of  the 
herbivorous  animals  he  eats.  When  death  over- 
lakes  him,  he  dissolves  into  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  water;  and  this  again  returns  to 
air.  Household  IVardi. 

Beef  contains  a  great  deal  of  iron;  its  ash 
contains  six  per  cent.  Animal  food  is,  of 
course,  the  natural  source  of  iron  to  the  system. 
But  iron  has  been  used  medicinally  since  very 
eariy  limes,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  had  a 
strengthening  power.  Prince  Iphicles  was  the 
first  patient  who  was  treated  with  steel-wine. 
He  suffered  from  pallor  and  debiiily  tbirly-live 
hundred  years  ago.  An  oracle  desired  bim  lo 
seek  a  knife  which,  yean  before,  he  had  driven 
into  ■  sacred  chestnut- tree,  to  steep  it  in  wine, 
and  drink  Ihe  solution  of  its  rust,  A  modem 
oracle  would  have  prescribed  a 


H<rtathold  Words. 

Suffice  it  lo  say  that  iron  is  found  in  all  our 
food  ;  that  iron  is  organized  in  all  our  li<^sues; 
that  its  presence  is  necessary  to  health,  its  ab- 
sence productive  of  chlorosis,  a  common  form 
of  disease.  But  allhough  so  generally  ]>re<ienl, 
and  so  essential  lo  health,  the  whole  bulk  of 
iron  in  Ihe  body  is  very  small.  If  we  shouUI 
carry  into  action  Shakspeare's  idea,  and  ■'  coin 
ihe  heart  and  drop  the  blood  for  drachmas,"  we 
should  be  but  very  little  the  wealthier.  All 
the  iron  in  the  body  would  not  be  of  the  value 
of  a  halfpenny  nor  the  size  of  a  walnut; — on 
such  small  things  does  life  depend. 

Household  Words. 

So  far  is  salt  from  being  u<eless,  ihal  man 
and  animals  have  from  Ihe  earliest  times  sought 
it  with  incredible  pains  and  devoured  it  with 
marvellous  avidity-  Its  use  has  been  held  to 
be  a  privilege  essential  lo  pleasure  and  to  health  : 
its  deprivation  a  punishment  productive  of  pain 
and  disease.  Its  uses  in  the  economy  are  mani- 
fold and  important.    Without  it  there  would  be 
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no  usimilation  of  food,  no  rormilion  of  gastric 
juice.  Nulrilion  wouJd  cease  ;  life  wuuld  lan- 
guish and  utterly  waste.  Salt,  moreover,  would 
appear  to  ward  uflTlow  forms  of  fever.  It  deals 
death  to  parasile  growlh. 

Housihold  Words. 

We  may  question  those  learned  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  animal  and  human  frame  if  we 
would  leam  the  secret  of  this  strange  yearning 
after  salt  which  ages  have  not  diminished,  nor 
civilization  annihilaleil.  Salt  occurs  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  human  body.  It  is  organized  in  the 
solids,  and  dissolved  in  the  fluids  \  il  creeps  into 
every  comer  of  the  frame,  and  plays  a  part  in  all 
the  complicated  processes  of  life,  without  which 
the  machinery  would  be  arrested  in  Its  operation. 
Thus,  all  our  nutritive  food  consists  either  of 
fibrin,  allnimen,  or  casein  ;  and  neither  of  these 
could  be  asiiimilated,  and  used  in  building  up 
the  flesh  that  waits  about  our  life,  unlevi  salt 
were  present :  neither  being  soluble  except  in  a 
saline  fluid.  Nemikeld  Wards. 

Phosphate  of  lime  reaches  us  in  all  flesh,  and 
in  most  articles  of  vegetable  food,  but  especially 
in  some  of  the  ccreids.  A  striking  illurtration 
of  the  value  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as  a  constit- 
uent of  our  dietary,  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  nationii  of  the  earth  feed 
either  on  wheat  or  rye,  or  on  Itarley  or  oats, 
and  these  grains  appear  to  be  specially  adapted 
for  human  use  by  reason  nf  the  large  rjuantities 
of  phosphate  of  lime  which  they  contain.  There 
is  plenty  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  soups,  and  this 
nay  lie  a  useful  way  of  gelling  at  thii  mineral, 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  system.  For 
this  phosphate  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  all 
the  soft  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  of  carti- 
lage, muscle,  milk,  blood,  of  gastric  and  pan- 
creatic juices.  Houtehold  Words. 

The  uses  of  potash  in  the  body  have  heen 
elucidated  in  investigating  the  causes  of  scurvy. 
Until  lately  this  scoui^e  carried  off  from  one- 
sixtli  to  one-tenth  of  a  ship's  crew  on  a  long 
voyage.  Scurvy  results  from  a  continued  diet 
of  s^t  meat;  not  because  the  salt  is  in  excess. 
but  because  the  potash  and  other  mineral  con- 
stituents are  in  defect.  When  meat  is  placed  in 
brine,  the  sail  enters,  driving  out  the  potash  and 
other  sails,  usurping  their  j^ace,  and,  like  other 
usurpers,  doing  a  vast  amount  of  mischief. 

Hotttikotd  Words. 

Of  magnesia  we  have  but  lillle  to  say.  Il  is 
always  found  in  the  human  body.  But  what  it 
does  there,  and  why  it  is  there,  and  in  what 
precise  form,  are  questions  not  yet  clearly  an- 
swered. Probably  magnesia  has  the  same  quali- 
ties as  poinsh  and  sodium,  and  does  their  work 
occasionally,  when  from  an  ill-selected  diet  these 
are  absent  from  the  body  without  leave.  The 
dietetic  relation  of  magnesia  has  been  made  fa- 
mous by  its  discovery  in  oats. 

Hi<usthM  Words. 


ignorance  destroyed,  and,  with  ignorance,  preja- 
dice  and  superstition,  and  that  great  truth  taught 
to  all,  that  this  world  and  all  it  contains  were 
meant  for  our  use  and  service;  and  that  where 
nnlure  by  her  own  laws  has  defined  the  limits 
of  original  unfitness,  science  may  by  extract 
so  mollify  (hose  limits  as  to  render  wholesome 
ihat  which  by  natural  wildnesi  was  hurtful,  and 
nutritious  that  which  by  natural  poverty  was 
unnourishing.  We  do  not  yet  know  haU'  that 
chemistry  may  do  by  way  of  increasing  our 
food,  Housiheld  Words. 


FOPPERY. 

Nature  has  sometimes  made  a  fool ;   bat  a 
coxcomb  is  always  of  ■  man's  own  making. 
Addison. 

Touching  dandies,  let  us  consider,  with  some 
scientific  strictness,  what  a  dandy  specially  is. 
A  dandy  is  a  clothes- wearing  man, — a  man 
whose  trade,  oflice,  and  existence  consist  in  the 
wearing  of  clothes.  Every  faculty  of  his  soul, 
spirit,  purse,  and  person  is  heroically  conse- 
crated to  this  one  object,  —  the  wearing  of 
clothes  wisely  and  well;  so  that, as  others  areas 
to  live,  he  lives  to  dress.  The  all-importance 
of  clothes  .  .  .has  sprung  up  in  the  intellect 
of  the  dandy  without  effort,  like  an  instinct  of 
genius;  be  is  inspired  with  cloth,  a  poet  of  cloth. 


)  admi 


I  his  penon 
1  resolution  of  n 


T.  HVGHBS. 

r  with  the  a 


as  himself. 

A  coxcomb  is  ogly  all  o 
talion  of  the  fine  gentleman. 

Dr.  S.  Jokkson. 

Foppery  is  never  cured;  it  is  the  bad  stamina 
nf  the  mind,  which,  like  those  of  the  body,  are 
never  rectified;  once  a  coxcomb,  and  always  a 
coxcomb.  Dk.  5.  Johnson. 


FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

God  will  not  sulTel:  man  to  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  to  come:  for  if  he  had  prescience 
of  his  prosperity,  he  would  be  careless;  and  un- 
derstanding of  his  adversity,  he  would  be  sense- 
less. St.  Aucustink. 

Cod's  .  ,  .  prescience  or  foresight  ^f  any 
ai^lion  of  mine,  or  rather  his  science  or  sight 
from  nil  eternity,  lays  no  necesuty  on  anything 
to  come  to  pass.  Hammond. 

We  oil  foreknow  that  the  sun  will  rise  ai>d 
set;  that  all  men  bom  into  the  world  shall  die 
again ;  that  after  winter  the  spring  shall  come  ; 
alter  the  spring,  summer  and  harvest;  yet  is  not 
our  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  any  of  those.  . 
Sir  W.  Ralkigh. 
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It  would  puzzle  the  grealeit  philosopher  that 
ever  wai,  to  give  any  tolerable  nccnDnl  how  any 
knowledge  whatsoever  can  certainly  and  infalli- 
bly foresee  an  event  through  uncertain  and  con- 
tingent causes.  TiLLOTSON. 


FORGIVENESS. 

If  a  man  ha-i  ntiy  lalent  in  writing,  it  show^  a 
good  mind  lo  forbeai  an^nering  calumnies  and 
reproaches  in  Ihe  same  spirit  of  bittcmeis  in 
which  they  are  offered.  But  when  aman  has 
lieen  at  some  paini  in  making  suitable  returns 
lo  an  enemy,  and  has  the  instruments  of  revenge 
in  his  hands,  to  let  drop  his  wrath,  and  stifle  his 
reBentTnenls,  seems  lo  have  something  in  ilgreat 
and  hetolcal.  There  is  s  particular  merit  in 
such  a  way  of  rorgiving  an  enemy;  and  the 
more  violent  and  unprovoked  the  offence  hns 
been,  (he  greater  still  is  the  merit  of  him  who 
thus  foigives  it. 

Addison  :  Specialer,  No.  555. 


The  Gospel  comes  to  Ihe  sinner  at  once  wiih 
nothing  short  of  complete  forgiveness  as  the 
(tarting'potnt  of  all  his  efforts  lo  be  holy.  It 
does  not  say,  "  Go  and  sin  do  more,  end  I  vtll 
not  condemn  thee ;"  it  soys  nt  once,  "Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee  1  go  and  sin  no  more." 

HORATltJS  BOHAR. 

Let  not  the  sun  in  Capricorn  [when  the  days 
are  shortest]  go  down  upon  thy  wrath,  hut  write 
thy  wrongs  in  ashes.  Draw  the  curtain  of  night 
tjpon  injuries,  rhul  ihcm  up  in  the  tower  of 
oblivion,  and  lei  them  he  a<>  though  tliey  had 
not  been.  To  forgive  our  enemies,  yet  hope 
that  God  will  punish  them,  is  not  to  forgive 
enough.  To  foi^ive  them  ourselves,  and  not  lo 
pray  God  10  forgive  them,  is  a  partial  acl  of 
charity.  Forgive  thine  enemies  totally,  and 
without  any  reserve  (hat.  however,  God  will 
revenge  thee,  Sm  T.  Browne: 

Chrislian  Morali,  Part  I.,  kt. 


Tell  u 


o  jealous  of  right 
and  of  honour,  who  take  sudden  fire  at  every 
Insult,  and  suffer  Ihe  slightest  imagination  of 
another's  contem|>t,  or  another's  unfairness,  to 
chase  from  your  bosom  every  feeling  of  coni' 
placencyi  ye  men  whom  every  fancied  affront 
puis  in>such  a  turbulence  of  emotion,  and  in 
whom  every  fancied  infringement  stirs  up  the 
<]nick  and  the  resentful  appetite  for  justice,  how 
will  you  stand  the  rigorous  application  of  that 
test  by  which  the  forgiven  of  God  are  ascer- 
tained, even  that  Ihe  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  in 
them,  and  by  which  it  wilt  lie  pronounced 
whether  you  are,  indeed,  the  children  of  the 
Highest,  and  perfect  a*  your  Father  in  heaven 
U  perfect  ?  Dit.  T.  CHALMERS. 


o  hope,  there  can  l>e  ni 


Alas  \  if  my  best  Friend,  who  laid  down  hii 

n  which  I  have  neglected  IJim,  and  to  plead 
hem  against  me  in  judgment,  where  should  1 
hide  my  guilty  head  in  the  day  of  recompense  ? 
I  will  pray,  therefore,  for  blessings  upon  my 
friends  even  though  they  cease  to  be  so,  and 
upon  my  enemies  though  they  continue  such. 
Cow  PER : 
To  Lady  Htskilh,  April  e,,  1766. 

The  thinking  it  impossible  bis  sins  should  be 
forgiven,  though  he  ^ould  be  truly  penitent,  it 
a  sin,  but  rather  of  infidelity  than  despair;  it 
being  the  disbelieving  of  an  eternal  trulh  of 
God's.  Hammond. 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the  \ 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself;  for  ' 
every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburv. 

It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  expect,  it  is  impudent 
for  you  10  ask  of  God,  forgiveness  on  your  own 
behalf  if  yon  refuse  to  exercise  this  forgiving 
temper  with  respect  10  other". 

Bishop  Hoaolv. 

Where  then 

A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above 
the  reach  of  lerreslrial  diligence;  and  therefore 
the  prioress  of  life  could  only  have  been  the 
natural  descent  of  negligent  despair  from  crime 
lo  crime,  had  not  the  universal  persuasion  of 
forgiveness  to  be  obtained  by  proper  means  of 
recunciliatiim  recalled  those  10  the  paths  of 
virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solicited  aside, 
and  animated  to  new  attempts  and  firmer  perse- 
verance those  whom  difficulty  had  discouraged, 
or  negligence  sur|irised. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambltr,  No.  no. 

Whoever  is  really  brave  has  always  this  com- 
fort when  he  is  oppressed,  that  he  knows  him- 
self lo  l>e  superior  to  those  who  injure  him,  by 
forgiving  it.  PoFE. 

Humanity  is  never  so  beauliful  as  when  pray- 
ing for  forgiveness,  or  else  forgiving  anolher. 

Nothing  is  more  moving  lo  man  than  the 
spectacle  of  reconciliation  :  our  weaknesses  are 
thus  indemnified,  and  are  not  loo  costly,  being 
the  price  we  p.ny  for  ihe  hour  of  foi^iveneis; 
and  Ihe  archangel  who  has  never  felt  anger,  hax 
reason  10  envy  the  man  who  subdues  it.  When 
thou  forgivest,  Ihe  man  who  has  perced  thy 
heart  staiiih  lo  ihee  in  the  relation  of  the  (ea- 
worm  ihat  perforates  the  shell  of  the  mussel, 
which  slraighiway  closes  the  wound  with  a 
pearl.  Richter. 

The  hrave  only  know  how  to  forgiTe  r  it  is  the 
mosi  refined  and  generous  pilch  of  virtue  hu- 
man nature  can  anivc  at.  Cowards  have  done 
good  and  kind  actions ;  cowards  have  even 
fought,  nay,  sometimes  conquered ;  hut  a  coward 
never  forgave — it  la  not  in  bis  nature ;  Ihe  power 
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of  doing  it  flows  onl]'  from  a  strength  and  great- 
ness or  soul  conscious  or  its  own  Torce  and  SC' 
curily,  and  above  all  the  Utile  (emptallons  of 
resenting  every  fruitless  attempt  to  interrupt  its 
hapiiiness.  Stekne. 

If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  fanhing,  (hou 
hast  forgiven  nothing :  it  is  merchandise,  and 
Dol  forgiveness,  to  restore  him  that  doe*  a>  much 
as  you  can  require.  Jebemv  Taylor. 

The  duty  of  Christian  forgiveness  does  not 
require  you,  nor  are  you  allowed,  to  look  on  in- 
justice, or  any  other  fault,  with  indifference,  as 
if  it  were  notliing  wrong  at  all.  merely  because 
it  is  you  that  have  been  wronged. 

But  evetl  where  we  cannot  but  censure,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  injured  us,  we  should  remember  that  such 
treatment  as  may  be  very  fining  for  them  to 
receive  may  be  very  unAtting  for  us  to  give. 
To  cherish,  or  to  grelifyi  haughty  resentment,  is 
■  departure  from  tne  pattern  left  us  by  Him  who 
"  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
Himself,"  not  to  be  justified  by  any  offence  that 
can  be  committed  against  us.  And  it  is  this 
recollection  of  Him  who,  faultless  Himself,  de- 
signed to  leave  us  an  example  of  meekness 
and  Umg-siiffering.  ihat  is  the  true  principle  and 
motive  of  Christian  forgiveness.  We  shall  best 
fortify  our  patience  under  injuries  by  remember- 
ing how  much  we  ourselves  have  to  be  forgiven, 
and  that  it  was  "  while  we  weie  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us."  Let  the  Christian  therefore 
accustom  himself  to  say  of  any  one  who  has 
greatly  wronged  him,  "  That  man  mett  me  an 
hMndred penci"  An  old  Spanish  writer  says, 
"  To  return  evil  for  good  is  devilish  ;  to  return 
good  for  good  is  human  ;  but  to  return  good  for 
evil  is  goSlike."  WhaTKLV  i 

Annot.  on  Lord  Bacan't  Ettay,  Of  Angtr. 


FORMS. 

A  long  lalile,  and  a  square  table,  or  a  i 
■bout  the  walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but 
things  of  substance  :  for  at  a  long  table  a  fei 
the  upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  busini 
but  in  the  other  form  there  is  more  use  of  the 
Eounsellois'  opinions  that  sit  lower. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Those  forms  are  best  which  have  been  longest 
received  and  authorized  in  a  nation  by  custom 
and  use.  SlR  W.  Temfle. 


FORTUNE. 

If  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  he  shall 
e  Fortune;  for  though  he  is  blind,  yet  she  is 
»  invisible.  Lord  Bacon: 

Euay  XLI.,  Of  Farlune. 


Reputation;  for  those  two  felicity  breedeth ;  the 
first  within  a  man's  self,  the  latter  in  others  to- 
wards him.  All  wise  men,  to  decline  the  eovy 
of  their  own  virtues,  use  to  ascribe  them  to 
Providence  and  Fortune ;  for  so  they  may  the 
better  assume  them :  and,  besides,  it  is  greatness 
in  a  man  (o  be  the  care  of  the  higher  powers. 
Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  XLI.,  Of  Fortune. 

Whereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves, 
they  become  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  for. 
tune,  whose  wings  ihey  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom  to  have  pinioned.  Lord  Bacon. 

Fortune  tumeth  thehandleof  the  bottle,  which 
is  easy  to  be  taken  hold  of;  and  after  the  belly, 
which  is  hard  to  grasp.  Lord  Bacon. 

Fortune  is  but  a  synonymous  word  for  nature 
and  necessity,  Bemtlbv. 

It  is,  I  confess,  the  common  fate  of  men  of 
singular  gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of  those 
of  fortune,  which  doth  not  any  way  deject  the 
spirit  of  wiser  judgments,  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  justice  of  this  proceeding;  and, 
being  enriched  with  higher  donatives,  cast  a 
more  careless  eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of 
felicity.  It  is  a  most  unjust  ambition  to  desire 
to  engross  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  not  to 
be  content  with  the  goods  of  mind,  without  a. 
possession  of  those  of  body  or  fortune;  and  it  is 
an  error  worse  than  heresy,  to  adore  these  com- 
plemental  and  circumstantial  pieces  of  felicity, 

[loints  of  happiness  wherein  we   resemble  our 
Maker.  Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Religio  Mcdiei,  Pan  I.,  xviii. 

Fortune  has  been  considered  the  guardian  di- 
vinity of  fools  ;  and,  on  this  score,  sbe  has  been 
accused  of  blindness;  but  it  should  rather  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  her  sagacity,  when  she 
helps  those  who  certainly  cannot  help  them- 
selves. COLTON:  Lacon. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  for- 
tune, for  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of 
his  wishes,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting 
of  them  shorter.  Cowley. 

It  is  a  madness  to  make  Fortune  the  mistress 
of  events,  because  in  herself  she  is  nothing,  but 
is  ruled  by  prudence.  Drvden. 

Why  should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  (he 
power  of  Fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when 
his  ancestors  have  taken  care  to  release  him 
from  her?  Drydbn. 

Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune, 
and  must  be,  in  some  measure,  the  trumpet  of 
his  fame.  DrydEN. 

To  be  thrown  upon  one's  own  resources  is  to 
be  cast  in  the  ver7  lap  of  fortune  ;  for  our  fae- 
ullies  then  undergo  a  development,  and  display 
an  ener^,  of  which  they  were  previously  un- 
susceptible. B.  Franklin. 


r  tlaughtets.  Confidence  and 
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beanty  ever  had  6ner  ejmi,  or  uw  more  clearly  i 
ihey  who  have  no  other  trade  but  seeking  their 
rortnne  need  never  hope  to  find  her;  coquet 
like,  she  tC\tf.  from  her  cla'w  punuen,  and  at  tut 
fixes  on  the  plodding  mechanic,  who  stays  at 
home  and  minds  hii  busine«.  1  ain  amaied 
how  men  can  call  her  blind,  when  hy  the  com- 
pany the  keeps  she  seems  so  very  discerning. 
Wherever  you  »ee  a  gaming-loble,  he  very  sure 
Forlune  is  nut  there;  when  you  see  a  man 
whose  pocket-holes  are  laced  with  gold,  be  sai- 
jiified  Fortune  is  not  there ;  wherever  you  see  a 
beautiful  woman  good-natured  and  obliging,  be 
convinced  Forlune  i*  never  there.  In  short,  she 
is  ever  seen  nccoiDpanying  indnMry,  and  as  ofirn 
trundling  a  wheelbarrow  as  tolling  in  a  coach- 
■nd-six.  Goldsmith  : 

Citittn  of  tht  tVotld,  Leiier  LXX, 
111  fortune  never  crushed  that  man  whom  good 
fortune  deceived  not.  Ben  Jonson. 

Fortune  gi' 
enoagh. 

Fortune,  to  show  us  her  power  in  all  things, 
and  to  abate  our  presumption,  seeing  she  could 
not  make  fools  wise,  she  has  made  them  fortu- 
nate. Montaigne. 

Let  Fortune  do  her  wont,  whatever  she  makes 
us  lose,  as  long  as  ihe  never  make*  us  lose  our 
htmetty  and  our  independency.  Pope. 

Fortune  is  nothing  else  but  a  power  imagi- 
nary, to  which  the  successes  of  human  actions 
and  endeavoun  were  for  their  variety  ascribed. 
Sir  W.  Ralbich. 
We  are  tnre  to  get  the  better  of  Fortune  if 
we  do  but  grapple  with  her.  Seneca. 

The  worst  inconvenience  of  a  small  fortune  is 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  iiudvcrtency. 

Shenstons. 
It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  every  man  is  full 
of  complaints  and  constantly  uttering  sentence* 
against  the  fickleness  of  Fortune,  when  people 
nnerally  bring  upon  themselves  all  the  calami- 
ties they  fall  into,  and  are  constantly  heaping  up 
matter  for  their  own  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
That  which  produces  the  greatest  part  of  the 
deln.sions  of  mankind  is  a  false  hope  which 
people  indulge  with  so  sanguine  a  flattery  to 
themselves,  that  their  hearts  are  l>enl  upon  fan- 
taslical  advantages  which  they  have  no  reason  to 
helicvc  should  ever  have  arrived  to  them.  By 
■his  unjust  measure  of  calcolaline  their  happi- 
ness, they  often  mourn  with  real  affliction  for 
imaginary  losses. 

Sim  R.  Steele  :  Sfcdaler,  No.  381. 
The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the 
miserable  ;  the  happy  impute  all  their  success  to 
prudence  or  merit.  Swift. 

We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad  ; 
and  when  God  lets  loose  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a 
«ckne*«,  if  we  fear  to  die,  or  know  not  to  be 
ptttient,  tbc  calamity  sits  heavy  upon  us. 

Jbkemy  Tavlok. 


Many  have  heen  ruined   by  their  fortunes; 

any  have  escaped  ruin  by  the  want  of  fortune. 
To  obtain  it,  the  great  have  become  little,  and 
the  little,  great.  Ziuueruann. 
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But  he  ha<  pot  to  hntard  his  ease,  his  security, 
s  interest,  his  power,  even  his  darting  popu- 
larity, for  the  benefit  of  a  people  whom  he  has 
never  seen.  This  is  the  road  that  all  heroes 
have  trod  before  him.  He  is  traduced  and 
abused  for  his  supposed  motives.  He  will  re- 
member that  obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  all  true  glory:  he  will  re- 
member that  it  was  not  only  in  the  Roman  cus- 
toms, but  it  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  things,  that  calumny  and  abuse  are  essenlial 
parts  of  triumph.  These  thoughts  will  support 
a  mind  which  only  exists  for  honour  under  the 
burden  of  temporary  reproach.  He  is  doing, 
indeed,  a  great  good, — such  as  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot,  and  almost  as  rarely  ccrincides  with  the  de- 
sires, of  any  man.  Lei  him  use  his  lime.  Let 
him  give  the  whole  length  of  the  reins  to  his 
benevolence.  He  is  now  on  a  great  eminence, 
where  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  turned  to  him. 
He  may  live  long,  he  may  do  much;  but  here 
is  the  summit :  he  never  cln  exceed  what  he 
does  this  day.  Burke: 

Sfttrh  m  Mr.  Fm^t  East  Imlia  BiU, 
Dec.  1,  17B3. 

I  confess  I  anticipate  with  joy  the  reward  of 
those  whose  whole  consequence,  power,  and 
authority  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
and  I  carry  my  mind  to  all  the  people,  and  all 
the  names  and  descriptions,  that,  relieved  by  this 
bill,  will  bless  the  labours  of  this  Parliament, 
and  the  confidence  which  the  best  House  of 
Common:'  has  given  to  him  who  the  best  deserves 
it.  The  little  cavils  <^  party  will  nut  l>e  heard 
where  freedom  ond  happiness  will  be  felt.  There 
is  not  a  tongue,  a  nation,  or  religion  in  India 
which  will  not  bless  the  presiding  care  and 
manly  l>eneficence.of  this  House,  and  of  him 
who  proposes  to  you  this  great  work.  Your 
names  will  never  be  separated  before  the  ihmne 
ofthe  Divine  Goodness,  in  whatever  language,  or 
with  whatever  rites,  pardon  is  asked  for  sin.  and 
reward  for  thoee  who  imitate  the  Godhead  in 
His  univetial  bounty  to  His  creatures.     These 


and  patronage  are  swejH  in 

1  have  spoken  what  I  think,  and  what  I  feel, 
of  the  mover  of  this  hill.  An  honourable  friend 
of  mine,  speaking  of  his  merits,  was  charged 
wilh  having  made  a  studied  panegyric.  I  don't 
know  what  his  was.  Mirve,  1  am  sure,  is  a 
studied  panegyric,  tbc  fruit  of  much  meditation, 
Ihe  result  of  ihe  observation  of  near  twenty 
years.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  happy  that  I 
have  lived  to  see  this  day ;  1  feel  mysrtf  over- 
paid for  the  labour*  of  eighteen  years,  when  at 
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this  kle  period  I  am  able  lo  take  my  share,  by 
aite  humble  vole,  in  deslroying  a  lymnny  that 
exists  [O  ihe  disgrace  of  this  nation  and  tlie  dc- 
struclion  of  so  large  a  part  of  ihe  liuman  species. 

Spteeh  on  Mr.  Fox's  Eait  Jiidia  Bill. 

As  far  as  mere  diction  was  concerned,  indeed, 
Mr.  Fox  did  his  l>esl  to  avoid  those  faults  which 
the  habit  of  public  speaking  is  likely  lo  gener- 
ate. He  was  so  nervously  apprehensive  of 
sliding  into  some  colloquial  incorreclness,  of 
debasing  his  style  by  n  mixture  of  Parliamentary 
slan)!,  that  he  ran  into  the  opposite  error,  and 
purified  his  vocabulary  with  a  scrupulosity  un- 
known to  any  purist.  "  Ciceronem  Allobroga 
dixit."  He  would  not  allow  Addis-m,  B!>linK- 
broke,  or  Middleton  lo  lie  a  suflicient  authority 
for  an  ex])rcssion.  He  declared  that  he  would 
use  no  word  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Dryden.  In  any  other  penon  we  should  have 
called  this  solicitude  mere  foppery)  and,  in 
spite  of  all  our  adinirntion  for  Mr.  Fox,  we 
cannot  bul  think  that  his  extreme  altenlion  lo 
the  petty  niceties  of  language  ina  hardly  worthy 
of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an  underst  a  oiling. 
Lord  Macaui.av: 
Sir  James  M-u/iinfosh's  History  of  thi 
Keiialulion,  July,  l8j5. 

While  Mr.  Fux  winnowe<l  and  sifted  bis 
phraseology  with  n  Care  which  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  the  simplicity  and  elevation  of 
his  mind,  and  of  which  the  effect  really  was  lo 
debase  and  enfeeble  his  style,  he  was  little  on  his 
guard  against  those  more  serious  improprieties 
of  manner  into  which  a  great  orator  who  under- 
takes to  write  history  is  in  danger  of  falling. 
There  is  a!>out  Ihe  whole  book  a  vehement, 
contentious,  replying  manner.  Almost  every 
argument  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation, 

to  1>e  addressing  himself  to  some  imaginary 
audience,  to  Iw  tearing  in  pieces  a  defence  of 
the  Stuarts  which  has  just  been  pronounced  by 
an  imaginary  Tory. 

Lord  Macadlav  r 
Sirjamis  Markintosh's  History  of  the 

Yet  he  [Pilt]  was  not  a  great  debater.  That 
he  should  wA  have  lieen  so  when  first  he  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons  is  not  slranje. 
Sc.ircely  any  person  has  ever  become  so  with- 
out long  practice  and  many  failures.  Il  was 
liy  slow  degrees,  as  Burke  said,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Fox  liecame  the  most  brilliani  and  power- 
ful debaier  that  ever  lived.  Mr.  Fox  himself 
attribnteil  his  own  success  lo  Ihe  resolution 
which  he  formed  when  very  young,  of  speaking, 
well  or  ill.  at  least  once  every  night.  "  During 
five  whole  sessions,"  he  used  lo  say,  "  I  spoke 
every  night  bnl  erne;  and  I  regret  only  that  I 
did  nol  sjienk  on  that  night  too,"  Indeed,  with 
ihe  exception  of  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  knowledge 
of  Ihe  science  of  (rarliamenlary  defence  resem- 
bles an  instinct,  it  would  he  difficult  to  name 
any  eminent  debater  who  has  not  made  himself 


a  master  of  his  art  at  the  ei|>ense  of  his  audi- 
ence. But  as  this  art  is  one  which  even  the 
ablest  men  have  seldom  acquired  without  long 
praclice,  so  it  is  one  which  men  of  respectable 
abilities,  wilh  assiduoiis  and  intrepid  practice, 
seldom  fail  lo  acquire.  , 

LoBB  MaCaULaV: 
WilHam  Pitt.-  Encyc.  Bril.,  8th  edit., 
Jan.  1 859. 

The  effect  of  oratory  will  always  to  a  great 
extent  depend  on  the  character  of  the  oralor. 
There  perhaps  were  never  two  speaker-  whose 
eloquence  had  more  of  what  may  lie  called  the 
race,  more  of  the  fl.ivour  imparted  by  moral 
qualities,  than  Fox  and  Pitt.  The  speeches  of 
Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  their  charm  to  that 
warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  thai  sympathy 
with  human  sufTeiing,  thai  admiration  for  every- 
thing great  and  lienutiful,  and  that  hatred  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  which  interest  and  delight 
us  even  in  the  most  defective  reports.  No  per- 
son, on  the  olher  hand,  could  hear  Pilt  without 
perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of  high,  intrepid, 
and  commanding  spirit,  pronilly  conscii'us  of 
his  own  rectitude  and  of  his  own  intellectual 
superiority,  incapalile  of  the  low  vices  of  fe.ir 
and  envy,  hut  loo  prone  to  feel  and  to  show 
disdain.  Pride,  indeed,  pervaded  the  whole 
man,  wax  written  in  the  harah,  rigid  lines  of  his 
face,  was  marked  by  the  way  in  which  he 
walked,  in  which  he  sate,  in  which  he  stood, 
and, above  all,  in  which  he  bowed.  Such  pride, 
of  course,  inllicled  many  wounds.  It  may  con- 
fidently be  affirmed  that  there  cannot  be  found 
in  all  the  ten  thousand  inveclives  written  against 
Fox  a  word  indicating  that  his  demeanour  had 
ever  made  a  single  pemonal  enemy.  On  the 
olher  hand,  .several  men  of  note  who  had  been 
partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  Ihe  last  continued  to 
approve  his  public  conduct  and  to  supiuit  his 
administration,  Cumberland,  for  example.  Bos- 
well,  and  Mnthias,  were  so  much  irrilaled  by 
ihe  contempt  with  which  he  treaied  ihem  that 
they  complained  in  print  of  their  wrongs.  But 
his  pride,  though  it  made  him  bitterly  disliked 
by  individuals,  inspired  the  great  body  of  his 
followers  in  PaiH.-iment  and  thronghout  the 
country  with   re-pecl   and   confidence.      They 

Lord  Macaulav: 
iVaiiam  PUl:  Encyc.  Bril.,  8lh  edit., 
Jan.  1859- 


FRANCK. 

Compute  your  gains ;  see  what  is  got  by  those 
extravagant  and  presumptuous  speculalioni 
which  liave  taught  your  leaders  to  despise  all 
their  predecessors,  and  all  iheir  contemporaries, 
and  even  lo  despise  themselves,  until  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  became  despicable.  By 
following  those  false  lights,  France  has  bought 
icd  calamities  at  a  higher  price  than 


ion  has  purchased  Ihe  1 


Illc^^^ll^;5.  Kiance  has  bought  poverly  by  crime. 
France  ha?  net!  sncrificed  her  virtue  to  her  in. 
leri-sl;  bui  she  lias  abandoned  her  interest,  thai 
she  might  proslilule  her  virtue. 

Rfflfctlimi  OH  tit  Rnolttlioit  in  France,  I790. 

All  other  nations  hfire  begun  the  fabric  of  a 
new  goveriimeni,  or  the  refiirmalion  of  an  old, 
by  establishing  originally,  or  by  enforcing  with 
greater  exaci  ness,  some  riles  or  other  of  religion. 
AH  olher  people  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
civil  freedom  in  severer  manners  and  a  system 
of  a  more  austere  and  masenlinc  moralily. 
France,  when  she  let  loo^e  [he  reins  of  regal 
aolhority,  doubled  the  license  of  a   ferociou'i 

irreligion  in  opinions  and  practices, — and  has 
extended  through  all  ranks  of  life,  as  if  Rhe 
nere  communicating  some  privilef^e  or  laying 
open  some  secluded  benefit,  all  the  unhappy 
corruptions  that  usually  were  the  disease  of 
wealth  and  power.  Thiii  is  one  of  ihe  new 
principles  of  equality  in  France. 

BURKF.; 
Rifltctient  on  Ike  Raiolulion  in  France. 

I  hear  on  all  hands  thai  a  cabal,  calling  itself 

Cliilosophic,  receives  ibe  glory  of  many  of  llie 
lie  proceedings,  and  that  their  opinions  and 
syslcnis  are  the  true  actuating  spirit  of  the 
whole  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  no  pariy  in 
England,  literary  or  political,  at  any  time,  known 
by  such  a  description.  It  is  not  with  yon  com- 
posed of  those  men,  is  it,  whom  the  vulgar,  in 
Iheir  blunt,  homely  style,  ccimmonly  call  Athe- 
ists and  Infidels?  If  it  be,  I  admit  that  we  loo 
have  had  writers  of  that  description,  who  made 
some  noise  in  (heir  day.  At  present  Ihey  repose 
in  lasting  oblivion.  Who,  born  wiihin  the  last 
forty  years,  has  read  one  word  of  Collins,  and 
Toland,  and  Tindal,  and  Chubb,  and  Morgan, 
and  that  whole  race  who  called  themselves 
FreelhinkerB ?  Who  now  reads  Bolinghroke? 
Who  ever  read  him  through?  Ask  the  book- 
•elleis  of  London  what  is  become  of  all  these 
lights  of  the  world.  In  as  few  years  their  few 
successors  will  go  to  the  family  vault  of  "all 
Ibe  Capulets."  HtlRKE: 

R^ctiotu  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Neither  can  the  natural  harshness  of  the 
French,  or  the  perpetual  ill  accent,  be  ever 
refined  into  perfect  harmony  like  the  Italian. 

IJRVDEN. 

Folitical  power,  the  most  seducing  object  of 
ambition,  never  before  circulated  through  so 
many  hands  ^  the  prospect  of  possessing  it  was 
never  liefore  presented  lo  so  many  niinils. 
Multitudes  who,  by  their  birth  and  education, 
and  not  unfrefiucnily  by  iheir  talents,  seemed 
destined  to  perpetual  obscurity,  were  by  the 
alternate  rise  and  fall  of  |>arties  elevated  into 
distinction,  and  shared  in  Ihe  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  short-lived  forms  of  power  and 
office  glided  with  such  rapidity  through  suc- 
ce^ve  ranks  of  degtadatiun,  from  the  court  to 
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the  very  dregs  of  Ihe  populace,  thai  they  seemerl 
rather  to  solicit-  acceptance  than  to  be  a  priie 
coulended  for.  Yet,  as  it  was  still  impossible 
for  all  lo  possess  authority,  ihough  none  weie 
willing  to  obey,  a  general  impatience  to  lireat 
the  ranks  and  rush  into  the  foremost  grounil 
maddened  and  infuriated  the  nation,  and  over- 
whelmed law,  order,  and  civilization,  with  the 
violence  of  a  torrent. 

Robert  Hall: 
Modern  InJidelHy  {^French   Revolution   uf 
1789). 

There  i«  scarcely  anything  in  history  so  inter- 
esting as  that  great  stirring  up  of  Ihe  mind  of 
France,  that  shaking  of  the  foundations  of  all 
established  opinions,  that  uprooting  of  old  irulh 
and  old  error.  It  was  plain  thai  mighty  piln- 
ci|)les  were  at  work,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good.  It  was  plain  that  a  great  change  in  the 
whole  social  system  was  at  hand.  Fanatics  of 
one  kind  might  anticipate  a  golden  age,  in 
which  men  should  live  under  Ihe  simple  do- 
minion of  reason,  in  perfect  equality  and  per 
feci  amity,  without  property,  or  marriage,  or 
king,  or  God.  A  fanatic  of  another  kind  might 
cling  more  closely  to  every  old  abuse,  and  might 
regiet  the  good  old  days  wheti  St.  Dominic  and 
Simon  de  Mohlfort  put  down  the  growing  here- 
sies of  Provence.  A  wise  man  would  have  seen 
with  regret  the  excesses  inio  which  Ihe  re- 
formers were  running;  but  he  would  have  done 
justice  to  their  genius  and  to  their  philan- 
thropy. He  would  have  censured  their  errors; 
but  he  would  have  remembered  that,  as  Millon 
has  said,  error  is  but  opinion  in  ihe  making. 
While  he  condemned  their  ho>lill1y  to  religion, 
he  would  have  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
natural  effect  of  a  system  under  which  religion 
had  lieen  constantly  exhiblleil  to  them  in  forms 
which  common  sense  rejected,  and  at  which 
humanity  shuddered.  While  he  condemned 
some  of  their  political  doctrines  as  incompatible 
wilh  all  law,  alt  property,  and  all  civilizalion, 
he  would  have  acknowledged  that  Ihe  subjects 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  every  excuse  which 
men  could  have  for  l>eing  eager  to  pull  down, 
and  for  being  ignorant  of  the  far  higher  ait  of 
setting  up.  While  aniicipaling  a  fierce  conflict, 
n  great  and  wide-wasting  destruction,  he  would 
yet  have  looked  forward  to  the  final  close  with 
a  gooii  hope  fur  France  and  for  mankind. 
L<)I<D  MACAtll.AY: 
Walpole's  Letim  lo  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Oct. 

To  so  conservative  a  frame  of  mind  had  the 
excesses  of  the  Fiench  Kevolution  brought  the 
most  illustrious  reformers  of  that  time.  And 
why  is  one  person  tu  lie  singled  out  from  among 
millions,  and  arraigneil  licfore  posterity  as  n 
Ir.iiior  to  his  opinions,  only  liecause  event,  pro- 
duced on  him  the  effect  nhicli  they  produced 
on  a  wliiile  gener.itlon?  People  who,  tike  Mr. 
Brother-*  in  the  last  genetalioii.  and  Mr.  Ter- 
cival  in  this,  have  been  favoured  with  revela- 
tions from  heaven,  may  lie  quite  inilependent  of 
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FRANCE.— FREE   WILL. 


the  vulgar  sources  of   knowledge.     But  such 

Cr  crealutes  as  Mackintosh,  Dumoiit,  and 
Iham  had  nothing  liut  olisetvation  and 
reafon  to  guide  (hem ;  and  ihey  obeyed  the 
guidance  of  observation  and  of  reason.  Howf  is 
it  in  physics?  A  traveller  falls  in  with  a  berry 
which  he  has  never  before  seen.  He  tastes  it, 
uid  finds  it  tweet  and  refreshing.  He  praises 
il,  and  resolves  to  introduce  it  into  his  own 
country.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  is  taken 
viulenllj  sick;  he  is  convulsed;  he  is  at  the 
point  of  death.  He  of  course  changes  his  opin- 
ion, pronounces  this  delicious  food  a  poison, 
blames  his  own  fully  in  la.iting  it,  and  caulions 
bis  friends  agaimil  it.  Afler  a  long  and  violent 
ttru^le  he  recovers,  and  liiids  himself  much 
exhausted  liy  his  sufferings,  but  free  from  some 
chronic  complaints  which  had  been  ihe  torment 
of  his  life.  He  then  changes  his  opinion  again, 
and  pronounces  this  fruit  a  very  powerful  rem- 
edy, wliich  ought  to  be  employed  only  in  eiitreme 
cases  and  wiib  great  caution,  but  which  ought 
not  to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  Pharma- 
copieia.  And  would  it  not  be  the  height  of 
abiurdily  to  call  such  a  man  liclclc  and  incon- 
sistent, because  he  had  repeatedly  altered  his 
judgment  ?  If  he  had  not  altered  his  judgment, 
would  he  have  been  a  rational  being?  I(  was 
exnclly  the  same  with  the  French  Kevolulion. 
That  event  was  a  phenomenon  in  politics. 
Nothing  that  b.id  gcme  liefore  enabled  any  per. 
ion  (o  judge  with  certainly  of  (he  course  which 
affairs  might  lake.  At  iirst  the  effect  was  (he 
reform  of  great  abuses ;  and  honest  men  re- 
joiced. Then  came  commotion,  proscri])tion, 
confiscation,  bankruptcy,  the  ax.signats,  the  max- 
imum, civil  war,  loreign  war,  revolutionarr 
tribunals,  gaiiluiinades  noyad^,  fusillades, 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  a  military  despotism  rose 
out  of  the  confusion,  and  menaced  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  state  in  Europe.  And  yet 
again  a  little  while,  and  the  old  dynasty  re- 
sumed, followed  by  a  train  of  emigrants  eager 
to  restore  the  old  abuses.  We  have  now,  we 
think,  the  whole  before  us.  We  should  there- 
fore be  justly  accused  of  levity  or  insincerity  if 
our  language  concerning  these  events  were  con- 
stantly changing.  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  French  Revolution,  in  spile  of  all  its 

kind.  But  it  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevi- 
table, that  those  who  had  only  seen  Ihe  linl  act 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
should  be  alternately  elated  and  depressed  as 
the  plot  went  on  disclosing  itself  to  them.  A 
man  who  had  held  exaclly  the  same  o|nnion 
about  the  Revolution  in  1789,  in  1794,  in  1804, 
in  1S14,  and  in  lSj4,  wimid  have  been  either  a 
divinely  inspired  pro(>het  nr  nn  olstinate  fool. 
■  Loud  Macahiay  : 

Sir  yamii  MaekintasKt  Hislory  e/ikt 
MtvoiuluiH,  July,  lSj3. 

As  French  has  more  fineness  and  smoothness 
at  this  time,  so  it  had  more  compass,  spirit,  and 
force  in  Montaigne's  age- 
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FREE  WILL. 

The  only  question  in  dispute  between  the 
advocates  of  philosophical  liberty  and  the  neces- 
sarians is  this :  Whether  volition  can  lake  place 
independently  of  motive?  Bblshau. 

By  giving  man  a  free  will  he  allows  man  that 
highest  satisfaction  and  privil^e  of  co-operating 
to  his  own  felicity.  Bovle. 

Since,  therefore,  neither  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  nor  ihe  liberty  of  man  can,  without  a 
plain  contradiction,  be  denied,  it  follows  un- 
avoidably that  Ihe  foreknowledge  of  God  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  man.  Dit.  S.  Clarkb. 

Neilherlhe  divine  determinations,  persuasion* 
or  inflections  of  the  understanding  or  will  of 
rational  creatures  doth  deceive  the  understand- 
ing, pervert  the  will,  or  necessitate  either  to  anir 
moral  evil.  RiR  M.  Hale. 

This  predetermination  of  God's  own  will  is 
so  far  from  being  the  determining  of  ouis,  that 
it  is  distinctly  the  contrary  1  for  supposing  God 
to  preilelermine  that  I  shall  act  freely,  'li^ 
certain   from   llience  that   my  will   is   free  in 


God's  fore'ceing  doth  not 
notale  pre  determining,  any  D 
with  my  intellecl. 

'Tis  33  certainly  conclusible  from  God's  pre- 
science (hat  (hey  will  voluntarily  do  this  as  that 
they  will  do  il  al  all.  Hammond. 

If  mankind  had   no  power  (o  avoid   ill   or 
choose    good   by   free  delilieraiion,  it   should 
never  be  guilty  of  anything  that  was  done. 
Hammond. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  a  man  be  a  free 
agent,  that  is'  10  say,  whether  be  can  write  or 
forbear,  speak  or  be  silent,  according  to  his  will ; 
bu(  whether  the  will  to  write,  and  Ihe  will  to 
forbear,  come  upon  him  according  to  his  will, 
or  according  to  anything  else  in  his  own  power. 
I  acknowledge  this  liberty,  that  1  can  df  if  I 
taill;  l>ul  to  say,  1  can  tmli  if  I  vritl,  I  lake  to 
be  an  absurd  speech.  H  OB  BBS. 

All  theory  is  against  the  freedom  of  ihe  will ; 
all  experience  for  it.  DR.  S.  JOHNSOtt. 

Il  may  help  put  an  end  to  that  long-agitated 
and  unreasonable  question.  Whether  man's  will 
be  free  or  no?  LocKB. 

We  run  into  great  dilScnlties  abool  free  cre- 
ated agents,  which  reason  cannot  well  extricate 
itself  out,  Locke. 

If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  voliti. 

5  with  us  in  our  minds,  a  | 
ties  (hat  perplex  men's  th( 
resolved.  Locke. 

To  ask.  Whether  the  will  has  freedom  ?  is  to 
ask.  Whether  one  power  has  another  ?  A  ques- 
tion too  absurd  to  need  an  answer.       Locke. 


FREE-  WILL.— FREEDOM. 
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The  forbearance  of  ihnt  iclinn.  contequent  to 
nich  command  of  Ihe  mind,  is  called  vdunlary. 
and  whalioevet  action  is  performed  wilhout  SHch 
■  (hoi^hl  of  Ihe  mind  U  colled  involunlary. 

We  are  far  from  any  necessary  deleraii nation 
of  our  will  to  any  particular  action,  and  from  a 
oecessary  compliance  with  our  desire  lel  upon 
any  wticular,  and  then  appearing  preferable, 
good.  Locks. 

This  is  Ihe  hinge  on  which  turns  ihe  liberty 
of  iniellectaal  beings  in  ihcir  steady  pruseculion 
dT  true  felicity,  thai  ihey  can  susjwnd  this  prose- 
cution in  particular  Cases,  till  ibey  have  looked 
before  them.  Locke. 

We  have  a  power  to  suiipend  the  prosecution 
of  this  or  thst  desire  :  tht4  seems  to  me  the 
source  of  all  liberty;  in  this  »ems  to  consist 
that  which  is  improperly  called  free  will. 

In  respect  of  actions  within  the  reach  of  such 
a  pover  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  freedom  to  make  him.  Locke. 

Albeil  the  will  is  not  capable  of  being  com- 
pelled to  any  of  iu  actings,  yet  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  to  act  wilh  more  or  less  difficulty, 
according  to  the  different  impressions  it  receives 
from  moiivei  or  objecu.  South. 

All  mankind  acknowledge  themiielves  able 
and  auflicient  to  do  many  things  which  actually 
they  never  do.  SOUTH. 


FREEDOM. 

Civil  freedom.  Gentlemen,  is  not,  as  many 
have  endeavoured  lo  persuade  you,  a  thing  that 
lies  hid  in  the  depth  of  abstruse  science.  It  is 
a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  not  an  abstract  specu- 
blion  1  and  all  the  just  reasoning  that  can  be 
upon  it  is  of  so  coarse  a  texture  as  perfectly  lo 
suit  Ihe  ordinary  capacities  of  those  who  are  to 
enjoy  and  of  those  who  are  to  defend  it.  Far 
from  any  resemblance  lo  those  propositions  in 
geometry  a.nd  metaphysics  which  admit  no  me- 
dium, but  must  be  true  or  false  in  all  their  lati- 
tude, social  and  civil  freedom,  like  all  other 
things  in  common  life,  are  variously  mixed  and 
modified,  enjoyed  in  very  diflerenl  degree',  and 
shaped  into  an  infinite  diversity'of  forms,  ac- 
cording lo  the  lemper  and  circumstances  of  every 
community.  Burke; 

LtllertB  the  Sheriffs  af  Brislol,  April  i,  1777. 

The  txtremt  of  liberty  (which  in  its  ahMracI 
perfection,  but  in  real  fault)  olitains  nowhere. 
nor  ought  to  obtain  anywhere;  l>ecause  ex- 
iremes,  as  we  all  know,  in  every  point  which 
relate*  either  to  our  dulies  or  satisfactions  in  life, 
are  destructive  both  10  virtue  and  enjoyment. 
Liberty,  loo,  must  be  limited  in  order  lo  be  |ios- 
leised.  Thed^ree  of  restrain!  il  is  impossible 
in  anf  case  to  Kttle  precisely.  But  it  ought  lo 
he  the  constant  aim  of  every  wise  public  coun- 
>el  to  find  out,  by  cautious  experiments,  and  ra- 
tional, cool  endeavours,  with  how  little,  nut  how 


much,  of  this  restraint  the  community  can  sub- 
sist ;  for  liberty  is  n  good  to  be  improved,  and 
not  an  evil  to  be  lessened.  It  Is  not  only  a  pri- 
vnle  blessing  of  the  first  order,  but  Ihe  vital 
spring  and  energy  of  the  state  itself,  which  ha.s 
just  so  much  life  anil  vigour  as  there  it  liberty 
in  it.  But,  whether  liberty  be  advantageous  or 
not  {for  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  lo  deciy  llie 
very  principle),  none  will  dispute  that  peace  is 
a  blessing;  and  peace  must,  in  Ihe  course  of 
human  affairs,  be  frequently  brought  by  some 
indulgence  and  toleration  at  least  lo  liberty : 
for,  as  ihe  Sabbath  (though  of  divine  institution ) 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Snbbath, 
government,  which  can  claim  no  higher  origin 
or  authority,  in  its  exercise  at  least,  ought  to 
conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  lime,  and  the 
temper  and  characier  of  the  people  with  whom 
it  is  concerned,  and  not  always  lo  atlem]>t  vio- 
lently to  bend  the  people  to  their  theories  of 
subjeclion.     The   bulk   of  mankind,  on   their 


Lively  CI 


lous  concerning  any 

lly  happy  1  and  one 


theories  whilst  they  are  really  happy  ;  and  01 
sure  syinptom  of  an  ill-conducted  slate  is  the 
propensity  of  Ihe  people  to  resort  to  them. 

Leiltr  lo  tht  Shtriffs  ef  Bristol,  April  3. 1 777. 

In  ■  free  country,  every  man  thinks  he  has 
a  concern  in  all  public  mailers;  that  he  has  a 
right  10  form  and  a  right  to  deliver  an  opinion 
upon  iheni.  They  sift,  examine,  and  discuss 
them.  They  are  curious,  eager,  allentive,  and 
jealous  ;  and  by  making  nuch  matters  the  daily 
subjects  of  their  thoughts  and  discoveries,  vast 
numbers  conlract  a  very  tolerable  knowledge  of 
them,  and  some  a  very  considerable  one.  And 
ihis  it  is  that  fills  free  countries  wilh  men  of 
ability  in  all  ttalions.  Whereas  in  other  coun- 
tries, none  hut  men  whose  ofiice  calls  them  to  it 
having  much  care  or  thought  about  public  aRaiis, 
bring  lo  try  ihe  force  of  their  opinions 


with  01 


BURKI 


Zi  a  Mimbir  0/  tht  BtU  Club,  Bristol, 

Orf.31.  1777. 

In  free  countries  there  is  oflen  found  more 

real  public  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  shops  and 

manufactories  than  in  Ihe  cabinets  of  piincea  in 

where  none  dares  to  have  an  opinion 

he  comes  into  them.     Your  whole  im|<or- 

^fore,  depends  upon  a 


1  other 


t  yov 


and  your  country  sink  to  nothing.     If  ujnn  any 
particular  occasion  you  should  be  loused.  ynu 
will  not  know  what  to  do.    Your  tire  will  l>e  n 
tire  in  straw,  fitter  lo  wnsie  and  consume  your- 
selves than  to  warm  or  enliven  anything  else. 
Vou  will  be  only  a  giddy  mob,  upon  whom  no 
sort  of  reliance  is  (o  be  had.     Von  may  disturb 
your  country,  but  you  never  can  reform  your 
government.     In  oilier   nations  Ihey  have  for 
some  lime  indulged  themselves  in  a  larger  n~e 
of  this  manly  liberty  than  formerly  ihey  dared. 
BURKP. : 
To  a  Membtr  ff  tht  Bill  CIh6,  Bristol, 
Oct.  31,  1777. 


346  FREa 

I  mu^l  Aiirly  lell  y»ii  Ihnt,  so  far  cis  my  prin- 
L-i|i1es  are  CDiicerned  (principles  Ihal  I  hope  will 
only  depatt  with  my  last  biealli)  I  have  no  idea 
cif  a  iilierly  unconiiecled  wilh  lionesiy  and  ju 
[ice.     Nur  do  I  believe  ihnt   any  good  const 
lutionEof  irovcrnmertl,  or  nf  Treeilom,  can  lii 
it  necessary  for  their  security  lo  doom  any  pari 
of  Ihe  people  lo  a  permanent  slavery.     Such  i 
consliluiion  of  freedoni,  if  such  can    lie.  is  ii 
eflecl  no  more  than  anollier  name  for  the  lyrjnny 
of  (lie  slrungeal  faction  ;  and  factions  in  repub- 
lics have  Iwen,  and  are,  full  a.%  capable  as  mun- 
archs  of  the  most  ccuel  opp^e^Mion  and  injustice. 

Spieek  at  Briilol  PiaitBUs  la  Ihe  ElictUn,  1 780. 
I  was,  indeed,  aware  thai  a  jealous,  ever- 
w.iking  vigilance,  id  guard  the  treasure  of  our 
liberty,  nul  only  from  invasion,  but  from  decay 
and  corruption,  was  our  beat  wisdom  and  our 
first  duty.  BuRlCE: 

Sejite.  an  Ihe  Jteu.  in  Franct,  1 790, 


the  fteuiiar  duty  and  proper 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  liberty,  Ihe 
filly  liberty,  1  mean,  is  a  lilierty  connected  with 
trdir;  and  thai  nol  only  eiist.  viith  oider  and 


Apptalfrsm  Ihi  New  lo  Ihe  Old  Whigi.  1791. 

Men  are  ijunliiied  f»r  civil  liberty  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  10  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  np]>etiles, — in  proportion 
■s  their  love  to  justice  '\*  aliove  their  rapacity, — 
in  proportion  a.s  their  soundness  and  sobriety  of 
understanding  v-  above  their  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption,— in  proportion  as  ihey  are  more  dis- 
posed to  listen  10  (he  counsels  ci  the  wise  and 
good,  in  preference  to  ihe  ftallery  of  knaves. 
Society  cannot  exist,  unless  a  controlling  |x>wer 
a|>on  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere-, 
and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there 
must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things,  that  men  of  intemjierale 
minds  cannot  be  fiee.  Their  passions  forge 
■heir  fetters.  BuRKE:    . 

Leiler  to  a  Member  of  Ike  Nat.  Assembly,  1791. 

To  prove  ih.il  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be 
free,  we  are  obligeil  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
freedom  itself.  UuKKH. 

If  lil>erty,  after  Iwing  extinguished  on  the 
Coiiiineni,  is  suffered  to  expire  here,  whence  is 
ii  ever  lo  emerge  in  ihe  miiUt  of  that  thick  night 
that  will  invest  it  t  It  remains  with  you,  then,  to 
decide  whether  that  freedom  at  whose  voice  the 
iiTiigdoma  of  Europe  awoke  from  the  sleep  of 
a«es  ti  '    ■  ■  .    .       ■ 


the  nations  la  behold  thetr  G0.I ;  whose  magic 
touch  kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusi.ism 
of  poetry,  and  the  flame  i>f  eloquence  ;  the  free- 
dom which  poured  inio  our  lap  opulence  and 


arts,  and  embellished  life  with  innumerable  in- 
siituiions  and  improvements,  till  it  became  a 
theatre  of  wonders  i  it  is  for  you  lo  decide 
whether  this  freedom  shad  yet  survive,  or  be 
covered  wilh  a  funeral  pall,  and  wrapped  ia 
eternal  gloom.  Robert  Hai.l: 

SenlimeiUs  Proper  lo  the  Prnent  Crisis. 
Freedom  of  men  under  government  is  to  have 
a  alantling  rule  lo  live  by,  common  to  every  one 
of  that  society,  and  made  by  the  l^lslativc  power 
vested  in  it ;  a  liberty  to  follow  my  own  will  in 
all  things,  when  the  rule  presciilies  not,  and  not 


J  be  s 


»  the 


Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  play  the  foul  and  draw  shame  and  misery 
upon  a  man's  self?  LucKE. 

"  Many  men,"  said  Mr.  Milton,  "  have  floridly 
and  ingeniously  cunipared  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism ;  but  they  who  so  amuse  themselves  do  bat 
look  at  separate  parts  of  that  which  is  truly  one 
great  whole.  Each  is  the  cause  and  the  eOect 
of  Ihe  other ;  Ihe  evils  of  either  are  the  evili  of 
liolh.  Thus  do  ^tales  move  on  in  the  same  eler- 
11.1I  cycle,  which,  from  the  remotest  point,  brings 
them  l>ack  again  to  Ihe  same  sad  start ing-|ioint : 
and,  till  liolh  those  who  govern  and  those  who 
ol>ey  shall  learn  and  mark  this  great  truth,  men 
can  expect  little  throu;;h  the  future,  as  (hey  have 
known  little  through  the  past,  save  vicissitude* 
of  extreme  evils,  alternately  producing  and  pro- 

"  When  will  rulers  learn  that  where  lilierty  is 
not,  secmily  and  order  can  never  be  i*  We  talk 
of  absolute  |>.iwer ;  hut  all  power  hath  limits, 
which,  if  not  fixed  by  the  moderation  of  Ihe 
governors,  will  be  fixed  by  the  force  of  the  gov- 
erned, Sovereigns  may  send  iheir  opposers  to 
dungeons;  they  may  clear  oul  a  senate-house 
wilh  soldietsi  they  may  enlist  armies  of  spies; 
they  m.-iy  hang  scores  of  the  disaRecled  in  chains 
at  every  cross-road ;  but  what  power  shall  stand 
in  Ihal  frightful  time  when  rebellion  hath  become 
a  less  evil  than  endurance  ?  Who  shall  dissolve 
that  terrible  tribunal  which,  in  Ihe  hearts  of  the 
oppressed,  denounces  agjinst  the  oppressor  the 
doom  of  its  wild  justice?  Who  shall  repeal  (he 
law  of  self-defence?  What  arms  or  discipline 
shall  resist  the  v-trength  of  famine  and  despair? 
flow  often  were  the  ancient  CKsan  draped 
from  their  gulden  palaces,  itrip|ied  of  their  pur- 
ple robes,  mangled,  stoned,  defiled  wilh  nlth, 
pierced  with  honks,  hurled  into  Tiber!  How 
often  have  Ihe  Eastern  sultans  perished  by  ihe 
sabres  of  Iheir  own  jani'»aries  or  the  bow-strings 
of  their  own  mutes !  For  no  power  which  is 
not  limited  by  laws  can  ever  be  prolecled  by 
them.  Small,  therefore,  is  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  would  fly  to  servitude  as  if  it  were  a  refuge 
from  commotion  ;  for  anarchy  is  the  sure  con- 
sequence of  tyranny.  That  govemmcQls  may 
be  safe,  nations  must  lie  free.  Their  pas.<dnns 
must  have  an  outlet  provided,  lest  they  make 
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"  When  I  was  at  Naples,  I  went  wilh  Signer 
Manso,  a  gentleman  of  excelleni  parts  and 
breeding,  who  had  been  Ihe  familiar  friend  of 
that  famous  jioel  Torquato  Tassa,  lo  see  Ihe 
burning  mountain  Vesuvius.  I  wondered  how 
the  peasants  could  venture  to  dwell  so  fearlessly 
■nd  cheerfully  un  lis  sides,  when  the  lavs  was 
flowing  from  its  summit;  but  Manso  smiled, 
and  told  me  that  when  the  fire  descends  freely 
ihey  retreat  before  ii  wiihoul  hssle  or  fear. 
They  can  lell  how  fa~t  it  will  move,  and  how 
far;  and  they  know,  moreover,  that,  though  i( 
may  work  some  tillle  damage,  il  will  soon  cover 
Ihe  fields  over  which  il  hath  pas-ed  with  rich 
vineyards  and  sweet  flowers.  But,  when  the 
flames  are  pent  up  in  the  mountain,  then  it  is 
thai  they  have  reason  lo  fear;  Ihen  it  is  thai  the 
earth  sinks,  and  the  sea  swells;  then  cities  are 
swallowed  up,  and  Iheir  place  knotveth  ihcm 
no  more.  So  it  is  in  politics :  where  Ihe  people 
is  most  closely  restrained,  there  il  gives  the 
greatest  shocks  to  peace  and  order;  therefore 
would  I  say  lo  all  kings.  Let  your  demagogues 
lead  crowds,  lesi  ihey  lead  armies;  let  them 
bluster,  lesl  they  massacre :  a  little  turbulence 
is,  a-s  it  were,  the  rainbow  of  ihe  stale ;  il  shown 
indeed  that  there  is  a  passing  shower  ;  but  il  is 
a  pledge  that  there  shall  be  no  deluge." 

Lord  Macaulav: 

Ccmitrsation  betwten  Csmtty  and  Milton, 
Aug.  1824. 
"Surely,"  said  Mr.  Milton,  "  and  that  I  may 
end  this  lung  delrate  wilh  words  in  which  we 
shall  biilh  agree,  I  hold  thai,  as  freedom  is  Ihe 
only  saf^uflrd  of  governments,  so  are  order  and 
moderation  generally  neoessary  lo  preserve  free- 
dom. Even  the  vaine^l  o[nnions  of  men  are  not 
to  be  outraged  by  those  who  propose  lo  them- 
selves the  happiness  of  men  for  their  end,  and 
who  must  work  with  Ihe  passions  of  men  for 
their  means.  The  blind  reverence  for  things 
ftncient  is  indeed  so  foolish  thai  il  might  make  a 
wise  man  laut;h,  if  il  were  not  also  somelimes  so 
mischievous  that  It  would  rather  make  a  good 
man  weep.  Vet,  since  il  may  not  be  wholly 
cured,  it  must  be  discreetly  indulged  ;  and  there- 
fore Ihose  who  would  amend  evil  laws  should 
consider  rather  how  much  il  may  be  safe  lo 
spare,  than  how  much  it  may  lie  possible  lo 
change.  Have  you  not  heard  ihat  men  who 
have  been  shut  up  for  many  yean  in  dungeons 
shrink  if  ihey  see  Ihe  light,  and  fall  down  if 
their  irons  be  struck  ofT?  And  so,  when  nations 
have  long  been  in  the  house  of  bondage,  the 
chains  which  have  crippled  them  are  necessary 
lo  support  them,  the  darkness  which  hath  weak- 
ened their  sight  is  necessary  10  preserve  il. 
Therefore  release  them  not  loo  rashly,  lest  they 
cune  their  freedom  and  pine  for  their  prison." 
Lord  Macauia*  : 
CeHvtrsalieti  httwetn  Cawlry  and  MBleti. 
The* whol^  freedom  of  man  consists  either  in 
spiritual  or  civil  lilierty.  As  for  spiritual,  who 
can  be  at  rest,  who  can  enjoy  anything  in  this 
word  with  contentment,  who  haih  not  Itbeny 
10  *erve  God,  and  lo  save  his  own  soul,  accord- 


he  Iks!  light  which  God  hath  planfcd  in 
that  purpose,  by  the  reading  of  his  re- 
will,   and   the  guidance   of   hi^   Holy 
SpiiilP  .  .  .  The   other   part    of  our   freedom 
isisis  in  the  civil  rights  and  advancements  of 
•.tj  person  according  to  his  meril :  Ihe  enjoy- 
nl   of   those   never   more   certain,  and   the 


eallh. 


Mjl 


»  active  trade  and  victorious  armies,  but 
religion  and  morality  are  Ihe  snfeguarils  of  free- 
''iin.  When  faith  is  lost,  virtue  soim  departs 
so,  and,  corrupt  to  its  very  core,  an  unlielieving 
itiun  soon  sinks  tamely  end  meanly  inl^>  decay. 

R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D. 
Of  what  use  is  freedom  of  Ihoughl,  if  it  will 
It  produce  freedom  of  action,  which  i>  the  sole 
end,  hiiw  remote  soever  in  apiicarance,  of  all 
ibjeciions  against  Christianiiy  ?  And  therefore 
he  freethinkers  consider  it  as  an  edifice  wherein 
ill  the  |)arts  have  such  a  muiual  <1ependence  on 
each  oilier,  that  if  you  pull  out  one  single  nail 
the  whole  fabric  must  fall  to  Ihe  ground. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Tully  was  the  first  who  oliserved  that  friend- 
ship improves  happiness  and  abates  misery,  by 
the  doubling  of  our  joy  and  diviiliug  of  our 
grief;  a  Ihoughl  in  which  he  hath  been  followed 
by  nil  the  ewiayers  upon  friendship  that  have 
written  since  his  lime.  Sir  Francis  Ilacoii  has 
finely  described  other  advantages,  or,  as  he  calls 
them,  fruits  of  friendship;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
subject  of  moralily  which  has  been  better  handled 
and  more  exhausted  than  this. 

Addison  ;  Spectator,  No.  68. 


is  very  unlucky  for  a  man  to  be  entangled 
friendship  with  one  who.  by  these  changes 
.■icissitudes  of  humour,  i>.  somelimes  amiable, 
odioi 


ible  frame  and  disposition 
of  mind,  it  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  tasks 
of  wisdom  lo  keep  ourselves  well  when  we  are 
so,  and  never  to  go  out  of  thai  which  is  ibe 
agreeable  pari  of  our  character. 

Addison  :  Sptclater,  No.  6S. 
ibends  itself  so  agreeably 


n  Ihe  c. 


I'ellchos 


ilessing  of  life  Ihat  is  any- 
way comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet 
and  virtuous  friend.  Il  eases  and  unloads  the 
mind,  clears  and  improves  the  understandings 
engenders  thought  and  knowledge,  animates, 
viilue  and  good  resolutions,  soothes  and  allays- 
the  passions,  and  finds  employment  for  most  o. 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  nn  intimacy  with  a  particular 
person,  one  would  endeavour  after  a  more  gen- 
eral conversation  wilh  such  as  aje  able  to  enter- 
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tain  and  improve  tlio^e  wilh  whom  ihcy  con- 
verse, which  are  qualiiicBlions  which  seldom  go 
asunder.  Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  95. 

Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclinalion 
in  two  penona  tu  promote  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  each  other.  AouisoN. 

Our   friend^  see  not   our  faults,  or  conceal 
them,  or  soften  ibem  by  their  representation. 
Addison. 

Such  as  are  treated  ill,  and  upbraided  falsely, 
find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their 
complainiii,  and  endeavour  to  soothe  their  secret 
resentments.  Addison. 

A  friendship  that  makes  the  least  noise  is  veiy 
often  the  most  useful ;  for  which  reason  I  should 
prefer  a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one, 

Addlson. 

Tully  has  justly  exposed  a  precept,  that  a  man 
should  live  wilh  his  friend  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  he  became  his  enemy  it  should  mil  be  in 
his  power  10  hurt  him.  Addison. 

We  onght  always  to  make  choice  of  peiso 
of  such  worth  and  honour  for  our  friends,  that 
if  they  should  ever  cease  lo  be  so,  they  will  r 
abuse  our  confidence,  nor  give  us  cause  to  fe 
(hem  as  enemies.  Addison. 

Injuries  from  friends  fret  and  {rail  more,  and 
'he  memory  of  them  is  not  so  easily  obliterated. 
Arbitthnot. 


mililude  of  ni 
degree  as  we  are  capable  of,  i 


^  .  e  the  holy 

knot,  and  rivet  the  friendship  between  us. 

Atterbury. 
It  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to  want 
true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a 
wilderness;  and  even  in  this  scene  also  of  soli- 
tude, whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and 
afieciions  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  lakeih  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

LoRu  Bacon: 
Euay  XXVIU.,  0/FrUndship. 
A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of   the  fulness   of    the    heart  which 
passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce. 
Loud  Bacon; 
Sllay  XXVJII.,  Of  Frilndihip. 
No  receipt  openelh  the  heart  but  a  true  friend, 
lo  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears, 
hopes,    suspicions,   counsels,    and    whatsoever 
lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of 
civil  thrift  or  confesi^ion. 

Lord  Bacon : 

Euay  XXVI//.,  Of  Fritndihip. 
This  communicBling  of  a  man's  self  lo  his 
friend  works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  re- 
doulileth  juys  and  cutteth  griefs  in  half:  fur 
there  is  no  man  thai  impnrtelh  his  joys  lo  his 
friend,  but  he  jnyeth  the  more;  and  no  man 
that  imparlelh  his  griefs  to  his  friend,  bul  he 
grievelb  ihe  less.  Lord  IIacon  ; 

Essay  XXVJIJ.,  Of  Friimiship. 


Whosoever  halh  bis  mind  rrauj;hl  with  many 
thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify 
and  break  up  in  communicating  nnd  discoursing 
with  another:  he  losselh  hus  thoughts  more 
easily;  he  marshal  I  elh  ihem  more  orderly ;  he 
seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into 
words:  final ty,  he  waxelb  wiser  llian  himself; 
and  that  more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by 
a  day's  meditation.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Eaay  XXVIII.,  Of  FrUnilship. 

Heradilus  aailh  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas, 
"  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best,"  and  certain  it  is 
that  ihe  light  thai  a  man  receivelh  by  counsel 
from  anoiner  is  drier  and  purer  than  thai  which 
Cometh  from  his  own  undentanding  and  judg. 
ment ;  which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in 
bis  afTections  and  cusloms.  So  there  is  a,i  much 
difference  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend 
givelh,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there 
ii  between  (he  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a 
flatterer;  for  there  Is  no  such  flatterer  as  is  a 
man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy  ag^Dit 
flatteiy  of  a  man's  self  ai  ihe  libcny  of  a  friend. 
Lord  Bacon  : 
Essay  XX Vnr,  Of  FrienJihip. 

A  man  bath  a  boi!y.  and  that  Irady  is  confined 
lo  a  place;  but  where  friendship  is,  all  oRices 
of  life  are,  as  it  were,  ({ranted  to  him  and  his 
de])uty ;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend. 
How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man  can- 
not, with  any  face  or  comeliness,  say  or  do 
himself!  A  man  can  scarce  allege  hi.  own 
merits  wilh  modesty,  much  less  eiiol  ihem;  a 
man  cannot  sometimes  lirook  to  .supplicate,  or 
beg,  and  a  number  of  the  like:  hut  all  these 
things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth  which 
are  blushing  in  a  man's  own. 

Lord  Bacon  : 
F.aay  XXVlll.,  Of  Fritndtkip. 

It  is  better  10  decide  a  difference  between  our 
enemies  ijian  our  friends ;  for  one  of  our  friends 
will  most  likely  become  our  enemy;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  our  enemies  will  probably 
beccime  our  friend.  Bias. 

A  long  novitiate  of  acquaintance  abould  pre- 
cede the  vowi  of  friendship. 

Lord  Bolingbrokk. 

every  particnlar 
n  -  -  ,  -  -  form  a  benevo- 
lence in  two  minds  towards  each  olFier,  as  it  is 
generally  imaRined,  ibat  I  believe  we  shall  find 
some  of  the  firmest  friendships  to  have  been 
contracted  between  persons  of  different  hu- 
mours ;  the  mind  being  often  pleased  with  those  ' 
perfections  which  are  new  lo  it,  and  which  it 
does  not  find  among  its  own  accomplishmenla. 
Besides  thai,  1  man  in  some  measure  supplies 
his  own  defects,  and  fancies  himself  at  second- 
hand possessed  of  those  good  qualities  and  en 
ilowmenis  which  are  in  the  possession  of  hioi' 
who  in  the  eye  of  the  world  is  looked  on  as  his 
other  self. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is 
the  Idling  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which 
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ihould,  if  pouihie,  be  so  conlrived  that  tie  mny 
pcreeiTS  our  advice  U  given  him  not  so  much 
(o  plea'^e  ourselves  ns  for  his  own  advanlage. 
The  reproaches  iherefore  of  a  friend  shuuld 
always  lie  siriclly  jusi,  and  nol  too  frequent. 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  ihe  person 
reproved,  may  mherwise  change  into  a  despair 
of  doing  it,  while  he  finds  himself  censured  for 
faults  he  is  not  conscious  of.  A  mind  that  is 
snfiened  and  humanized  by  friendship  Cannot 
bear  frequent  reproaches;  either  it  must  sink 
under  the  opjiression,  or  abate  considerably  of 
the  value  and  esteem  it  had  for  him  who  1>e- 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to  inspire 
life  and  courage;  and  a  soul  thus  supported 
outdoes  itself;  whereas  if  it  be  unexpectedly 
deprived  of  these  lucconrs  It  droops  and  lan- 

BuixJELL  :  S/^ctalfr,  No.  385. 

False  friendship  is  like  the  ivy,  decays  and 
ruins  (he  walls  it  embraces;  but  true  friendship 
£ivea  new  life  and  animalion  to  the  objecl  it 
SUpporU.  ROBBRT  BURTUH. 

The  attachments  of  mirth  are  but  the  shadows 
of  thai  true  friendship  of  which  the  sincete 
affections  of  the  bean  are  tlie  sulisiance. 

RO^RT  BURTOK. 


Real  friend-hip  is  a  slow  grower,  and  never 
thrives  unless  engrafted  upon  a  slock  of  known 
■nd  recipiocal  merit. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 
Friendship  is  the  only  thing  In  the  world 
concerning  usefulness  in  which  ell  mankind  are 
agreed.  CiCBRO. 

Friendship  improves  happiness,  and  abates 
ry,  by  the  doubling  of  our  joy,  and  the 
ling  of  our  grief.  CtCEKO. 


divi 

Friendship  h.ith  the  skill  and  observation  of 
the  best  physician  ;  the  diligence  and  vigilance 
of  the  best  nurse;  and  the  tenderness  and  pa- 
tience of  the  best  mother. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

A  man  that  is  lit  to  make  a  friend  of.  must 
have  conduct  to  manage  the  engAKemenl,  and 
resolution  to  maintain  il.  He  must  tise  free- 
dom without  niughness,  and  oblige  without 
design.  Cowardice  will  betray  friendship,  and 
COTctousness  will  starve  il.  Folly  will  be 
nauseous,  passion  is  apt  to  ruffle,  and  pHde  will 
fly  out  into  contumely  and  neglect. 

Jeremy  Collier. 
Dispnrily  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to 
an  intimate  friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune. 
Jeremy  Collier. 
A  friend  who  relates  hi*  success  talks  himnelf 
into  a  new  plea-ure,  and  by  opening  his  misfor- 
tunes leaves  part  of  them  behind  him. 

Jeremy  Collier. 


An  ambiguous  expression,  a  little  chagrin,  or 
a  start  of  passion,  is  not  enough  to  lake  leave 
upon.  Jeremy  Collier. 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been  formed  in 
mutual  adversity ;  as  iron  Is  most  strongly  united 
by  the  fiercest  flame.  ColtoN:  Lacen. 

Our  very  best  frienfls  have  a  tincture  of  jeal- 
ou<y  even  in  their  friendship ;  and  when  Ihey 
hear  us  praised  by  others,  will  ascribe  il  to  sin- 
ister and  interested  motives  if  they  can. 

COLTON:  Laeon. 

For  my  own  part,  I  found  such  friendship, 
though  warm  enough  in  their  commencement, 
surprisingly  liable  to  extinction ;  and  of  seven 
or  eight  whom  I  bad  selected  for  intimates  out 
of  about  three  hundred,  in  ten  years'  time  not 
one  was  left  me.  The  truth  is  that  there  may 
be,  and  often  is,  an  attachment  of  one  boy  to 
another  that  looks  very  like  friendship,  and, 
while  they  are  in  circumstances  that  enable  them 
mutually  to  oblige  and  assist  each  other,  prom- 
ises welt  and  bids  fair  to  be  litMing;  but  they 
ate  no  sooner  sepamted  from  eaclj  other,  by  en- 
tering Into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  con- 
nections and  new  employmenls,  in  which  they 
no  longer  share  together,  efface  the  remembrance 
of  what  passed  In  earlier  days,  and  ihey  liecome 
strangers  to  each  other  forever.  Add  to  this, 
the  man  fretjuently  differs  so  much  from  the  boy 
— his  principles,  manners,  temper,  and  conduct 
undergo  so  great  an  alteration — Ihat  we  no 
longer  recogniie  in  him  our  old  playfellow, but 
find  him  utterly  unworthy  and  unhl  fur  the  place 
he  once  held  in  our  aflectlons.  Cowper. 

It  111  corresponds  with  a  profession  of  friend- 
ship to  refuse  assistance  to  a  friend  in  the  time 
of  need.  Crabb  :  Synonymts. 

1  forsake  an  argument  on  which  I  could  de- 
light to  dwell ;  I  mean  your  judgment  in  your 
ciioice  of  friends.  Drvdeh. 

The  nobleit  part  of  a  friend  is  an  honest 
boldness  in  ihe  notifying  of  errors.  He  that 
tells  me  of  a  fault,  aiming  at  my  good,  1  must 
think  him  wise  and  faithful :  wise,  in  spying 
Ihat  which  I  see  not;  faithful,  in  a  plain  admon- 
ishment, nol  tainted  with  ftattery. 

Fxlltham. 

I  have  often  contended  that  attachments  be- 
tween friends  and  toven  cannot  be  secured, 
su-ong,  and  perpetually  BUgmeming.  except  by 

feneruil,  but  which  is  common  lo  them  both, 
and  towards  which  their  attentions  and  passions 
are  directed  with  still  more  animation  than  even 
towards  each  other. 

John  Foster:  youmal. 

Let  friendship  creep  gently  10  a  height :  if  it 
rush  to  il,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of  breath. 
T.  Fuller. 

There  can  be  no  Inducement  (o  reveal  our 
waniK,  except  to  find  pity,  and  by  this  meant 
relief;  but  before  >  poor  man  opens  his  mind  in 
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such  circunistance<i,  he  should  lirsl  consider 
whellier  he  is  cunlcnted  to  lose  the  esleem  uf 
the  peraon  he  solicits,  and  whether  he  is  willing 
to  give  up  rrieiidihip  to  excite  companion. 
Pity  and  Triendship  are  passions  incompatible 
with  each  other;  and  il  is  impassible  thai  both 
can  reside  in  any  breast,  fur  the  smallest  space, 
without  iinpaiting  each  other.  Friendship  is 
made  up  <>t  esteem  and  pleasure  ;  pity  is  com- 
pjsed  of  sorrow  and  contempt :  the  mind  tnny, 
fur  some  time,  fluctuate  between  ihem,  but  il 
can  never  entertain  both  nt  once. 

Goldsmith  :  Euays,  No.  V. 

Friendship  is  like  a  delit  of  honour ;  the  mo- 
ment it  is  talked  of  it  loses  its  real  name,  and 
assumes  the  more  ungrateful  form  of  obligation. 
From  hence  we  find  that  those  who  reuularly 
undertake  to  cultivate  friendship  find  ingrati- 
tude generally  repays  their  endeavours.  That 
circle  of  lieings  which  dependence  gathers 
around  us  is  almost  ever  unfriendly :  the;  se. 
cretly  wish  the  terms  of  their  connections  more 
nearly  ecjuai ;  and,  where  they  even  have  the 
most  virtue,  are  prepared  to  reserve  nil  their 
affections  for  their  patron  only  in  the  hour  of 
his  decline.  Increasing  the  obligations  which 
are  laid  upon  such  minds,  only  increases  their 
burden :  they  feel  themselves  unable  fo  repay 
the  immensity  of  their  debt,  and  their  luinkrupt 
hearts  are  taught  a  latent  resentment  at  the  hand 
(hat  is  stretched  out  with  offers  of  service  and 
relief.         Goldsmith:  £jjo^j.  No.  XXVI. 

In  all  the  losses  of  our  friends,  says  an  Euro- 
pean philosopher,  we  first  consider  how  much 
our  own  welfare  is  affected  by  their  dep.inure. 
and  moderate  our  real  grief  just  in  the  same 
proportion.  Goldsmith  : 

aiiun  of  tkt  World,  Letter  XCVI. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  worthy  im]irovement 
of  friendship  than  in  a  fervent  opposition  to  the 
sins  of  those  whom  we  profess  to  love. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 
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.  t»  ?  Friendship  U  not  a  state  of  feel- 
ing who:^  elements  are  sjiecifically  different 
from  those  which  comimse  every  other.  The 
emotions  we  frel  towards  a  friend  are  the  same 
in  kind  with  those  we  experience  on  other  occa- 
slon«;  but  they  are  more  complex  and  more  ex- 
alted. It  is  the  general  sensibility  to  kind  and 
social  nffcction^',  more  immediately  directed  to 
one  or  more  individuals,  and  in  consequence  of 
IIS  particular  direction  giving  birth  to  an  order 
of  feeling  more  vivid  and  intense  than  luual, 
which  constitutes  friendship. 

Robert  IIall: 

Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Rylattd. 

He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judi- 
cious and  sympathiiing  friend  may  be  Said  to 
have  doubled  bis  mental  resources. 

Robert  Hall. 


It  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  or  as 
a  relief  from  pain,  that  virtuous  friendship  is  to 
be  coveted  -,  it  is  at  least  as  much  to  lie  recom- 
mended by  its  utility,  Robert  Hall. 

The  friendship  of  high  and  sanctified  spirits 
loses  nothing  by  death  but  its  alloy ;  failings 
disap]iear,  and  the  virtues  of  those  whose  "  face* 
we  shall  behold  no  more"  appear  greater  and 
more  sacred  whtui  beheld  through  the  shades  of 
the  sepulchre.  Robert  Hall. 

Friendship  contracted  with  the  wicked  de- 
creases from  hour  to  hour,  like  the  early  shadow 
of  the  morning ;  but  friendship  with  the  vir- 
tuous will  increase  like  the  shadow  of  evening, 
till  the  sun  of  life  shall  set.  Herder. 

Bear  with  me,  indignant  wives— bear  with 
me,  if  1  recall  the  Umg-past  lime  when  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  I  ever  saw,  took  my 
dearest  friend  away  from  me,  and  destroyeil,  in 
one  short  day,  the  whole  pleasant  edifice  that  we 
two  had  been  building  up  together  since  we 
were  boys  at  school.  I  shall  never  be  as  fond 
of  any  human  being  agajn,  as  I  was  of  that  One 
Friend,  and,  until  the  beautiful  woman  came  be- 
tween us,  I  lielieve  there  was  nothing  in  ibis 
world  ihat  he  wouKI  not  have  sacrificed  and 
have  done  for  nie.  Even  while  he  was  courting, 
I  kqit  my  hold  on  him.  Against  opposition  on 
the  part  of  his  bride  and  her  family,  he  stipu- 
lated bravely  thai  I  should  be  his  best  man  on  the 
wedding-day.  The  beautiful  woman  grudged 
me  my  one  small  corner  in  his  heart,  even  at 
that  lime.  Househcld  tfan/i. 

Sweet  is  ihe  memory  of  dislanl  friends !  Like 
the  mellow  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  it  falls 
lenderly.  yet  sadly,  on  the  heart. 

WASiiitsoTort  Irving. 

It  is  decreed  by  Proviilence  Ihat  nothing 
truly  valuable  shall  be  obtained  in  our  present 
stale  but  with  difiicully  and  danger.  He  that 
hojies  for  that  advantage  which  is  to  lie  gained 
frum  unrestrained  communication  must  some- 
limes  h.iiard,  by  unpleasing  truihs,  that  friend- 
ship which  he  aspires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule 
10  lie  oliaerved  in  the  exercise  of  this  ilangerous 
ofiice,  is  to  preserve  11  pure  from  all  mixture  of 
interest  or  vanity;  to  forbear  admnnilion  or  re- 
proof when  our  consciences  tell  us  that  they  are 
incited,  not  by  the  hopes  of  reforming  fault-, 
but  the  desire  of  showing  our  discernment,  or 
gratifying  our  own  pride  by  the  mollification  of 
another. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  XirmHer,  No.  40. 

When  Socrates  was  building  himself  a  house  at 
Athens,  being  asked  by  one  that  observed  the  lit- 
tleness of  the  design,  why  a  man  so  eminent  would 
nut  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his  dignity? 
he  replied,  that  he  should  think  himself  suffi- 
ciently accommodated  if  he  could  see  that  nar- 
row habitation  filled  with  real  friends.  Such 
w.is  the  opinion  of  ihis  great  master  of  human 
life,  concerning  the  infrequency  of  such  a  union 
of  minds  as  might  deE^rve  the  name  of  friend- 
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!>hip.  thai  ninoiig  the  muhiludes  whom  vanity  or 
curii»it]r,  civiliiy  or  veDernlion,  crowded  about 
hini,  he  ilid  not  expect  that  very  spacious  apan- 
menl';  would  be  necnsary  to  conlain  all  (hat 
should  regard  him  with  sincere  kindness  or  ad- 
here to  him  with  steady  fidelity. 

So  many  qualities  are  indeed  requisite  to  the 
po>>-ibilily  or  rriend>hip,  and  so  many  accidents 
must  concur  to  ils  rise  and.  ila  continuance, 
thai  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  content  Iheni' 
selves  without  it,  and  supply  its  place  as  they 
^n,  with  interest  and  dependence. 

Dn.  S.  JoHSSON  :  Rambler,  Nu.  64. 

Friendship,  comjiounded  of  esteem  and  love, 
derives  fron)  one  its  tendernesi,  nnd  its  perma- 
nence from  the  other ;  and  thetefore  requires 
not  only  that  ils  candidates  should  fiain  the 
judgment,  but  that  they  should  attract  the  aHec- 
lions;  that  they  should  not  only  be  firm  in  the 
day  or  distress,  but  gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity  ; 
not  only  aseful  in  exigencies,  but  pleasing  in 
familiar  life;  1  heir  presence  should  give  cheer- 
fulness as  well  as  courage,  and  dispel  alike  the 
gloom  of  fear  and  of  melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  te. 
quisile  a  unilorniity  of  upiniont.,  at  feast  of  those 
active  and  conspicuous  principles  which  dis- 
criminate parties  in  government  and  seels  in 
religion,  and  which  every  day  operate  mure  or 
less  on  the  common  business  of  life. 

Dr.  S.  Joiikson  :  A'amtltr,  No.  64. 
hip  is 
equals,  or  where  the  superioiily 
reduced  l>y  some  equivalent  advantage  on  the 
other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
obligations  which  cannot  be  discharged,  are  not 
commonly  found  to  increase  affection  ;  they  en- 
cite  gratitude  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration, 
but  commonly  lake  away  thai  easy  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  intercourse  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  fidelity,  and  leal,  and  admiration, 
there  cannot  lie  friendship. 

D«.  S.  Johnson  :  RambUr,  No.  64. 

TalkinjT  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of 
Others: — JoHHSO^:  Why,  Str,  there  is  much 
noise  made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated. No,  Sir,  ve  have  a  certain  degree  of  feel- 
ing to  prompt  us  to  do  good  ;  more  than  thai 
Providence  does  not  intend.  It  would  he  mis- 
cry  to  no  purpose.  BoSWEl.L ;  But  sunjose  now. 
Sir,  that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were  ap- 
prehended for  an  offence  for  which  he  might  lie 
hanged.  Johnson  :  I  should  do  what  I  could 
to  liail  him,  nnd  give  him  any  other  assistance  : 
but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged  I  should  not 
suffer.  BosWELL  :  Would  you  eal  your  dinner 
that  day.  Sir  ?  ToHNStiN  ;  Yes,  Sir  ;  and  eat  It 
as  if  he  were  eating  it  with  me.  Why,  there's 
Baretii,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  hia  life  tu-nioiruw, 
friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  everv  side  ;  yet 
if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat 
a  slice  of  pudding  the  lesa.  Sir,  that  sympa- 
thetic feeling  g'"'  "  *'"y  ""''  ""X  '"  i^^ptess- 
ing  the  mind.  Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

BoruiilFi  Lifief  yohniim. 


A  long  life  may  be  passed 
friend  in  whose  underslandin 
can  equally  confide,  and  whos 


to  counsel.  Friends  are  often 
chosen  fur  similitude  of  manners,  and  therefore 
each  palliates  the  other's  failings  because  ihey 
are  his  own.  Friends  are  tender,  ami  unwilling 
to  give  pain  ;  or  they  are  interested,  and  fearful 
to  ofiend.  Dr.  S.  Juukson. 

A  man  should  keep  his  fi 

Desertion  of  a  calumniated  friend  is  nn  im- 
moral action.  Dr.  S.  Johnsun. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  friend 
without  discretion;  even  a  prudent  enemy  is 
preferable.  La  FONTAINE. 

Friendship   is    the   shadow   of  the    evening, 
which  strcngthetit  with  the  setting  sun  of  life. 
La  Fontaine. 
>  friend  and  no  enemy  is  one 
Lavatilr. 


1  are  all  good,  1 
whose  enemies  are  characters  decider) iy  I>ad. 

Lavater. 

Life  is  no  life  without  the  blessing  of  a 
friendly  and  an  edifying  conversation. 

L' Estrange. 

It's  uncharitable,  unchristian,  and  inhuman, 
to  pass  a  peremptory  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  a  Iry'd  friend,  where  there  is  any  room 
left  for  a  more  favourable  judgment. 

L'ESTEANCE. 

Every  fiction  since  Homer  has  taught  friend- 
ship, pntriolism,  generosity,  contempt  of  death. 
These  are  the  highest  virtues;  and  the  fictions 
which  laiijiht  them  were,  therefore,  of  the  high- 
est, though  not  of  unmixed,  utility. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh; 
Lift,  vol.  ii.  chap.  i. 

It  is  in  the  lime  of  trouble,  when  some  10 
whom  we  may  have  looked  for  consolation  and 
encouragement  regard  us  with  coldness,  and 
others,  peihaps,  treat  us  whh  hostility,  that  the 
warmth  of  the  friendly  heart  and  the  suppnit 
of  the  friendly  hand  acquire  increased  value 
and  demand  additional  gratitude. 

Bishop  Mant. 

Whilst  yoQ  are  prosperous,  you  i^n  number 
many  friends;  but  when  the  storm  comes,  you 
are  left  alone.  UVID. 

I  have  been  endeavouring  very  busily  to 
raise  a  friendship,  which  the  first  breath  of  any 
ill-jialured  by-stander  could  puff  away. 

POFK. 


mmNDSHip. 


I  wilt  not  quarrel  with  the  present  ii_ 
has  done  enough  For  me  in  making  and  keeping 
you  two  my  friends.  POPB. 

I  am  the  better  acquainted  with  you  for 
absence,  u  men  are  with  themselves  for  afHIc- 
tion  :  absence  does  but  hold  off  a  friend  to  make 
one  see  him  truly.  Pope. 

I  have  nothing  left  but  to  gather  up  the 
reliques  of  a  wreck,  and  look  about  me  to  » 
how  few  friends  I  have.         PoPE:  Te  Swift. 

I  am  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  that  is 
man  whose  friends  are  dead  ;  for  I  never  aimed 
at  any  other  forlune  than  in  frienda. 

POPK:  To  Swift. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  merilorious  bi: 
virtue  and  rriendship;  and  indued  friendship 
itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue. 

AI.EXANDER  Pope,  on  hit  Death  bid: 

Dr.  S.  yahmoH'i  Life  vfPeft. 

And  be  sure  of  this,  thou  shnit  ne« 
friend  in  thy  young  years  whose  conditions  and 
qualities  will  please  thee  after  (hou  comest  to 
more  discretion  and  judgment;  and  then  all 
(hou  givest  is  lost,  and  all  wherein  thou  shalt 
trust  such  a  one  will  he  discovered. 

SiK  W.  Raleigh  :  Letter  to  his  Son. 

Thou  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will  in  pri. 
vate  tell  thee  of  Ihy  faults  Is  thy  fiiend,  for  he 
adventures  thy  dislike,  and  doth  hazard  ihy 
hatred ;  for  there  are  few  men  that  can  endure 
it;  every  man  for  the  most  part  delighting  in 
self-praise,  which  is  one  of  ine  most  universal 
follies  that  bewiicheth  mankind. 

SiK  W.  RAtXIGH. 

If  thy  friends  be  of  belter  i]unlity  ihan  thy- 
self, thou  mayest  be  sure  of  two  things:  the 
lirst,  thai  they  will  be  more  careful  to  keep  thy 
coun<iel,  becnuse  Ihey  have  more  (o  lose  than 
thou  li.ist ;  the  second,  they  will  esteem  thee  for 
thyself,  and  not  for  Ibal  which  thou  dost  pos- 
sess. Si»  W.  Raleich. 

We  learn  our  virtues  from  (he  bosom  friends 
who  love  us  i  our  faults  from  the  enemy  who  hates 
us.  We  cannot  easily  discover  our  real  form 
from  a  friend.  He  is  a  mirror,  on  which  (he 
warmth  of  our  breuh  impedes  (he  clearness  of 
the  reflection.  RlCHT&R. 

There  is  perhaps  no  lime  at  which  we  are 
disposed  to  think  so  highly  of  a  friend  as  when 
we  Rnd  him  standing  higher  than  we  eiLpecled 
in  the  esteem  of  others. 

Sfr  Waltir  Scott. 

The  lightsome  countenance  of  a  friend  givelh 
such  an  inward  decking  to  the  house  where  it 
lodgeth,  as  proudest  palaces  have  cause  to  envy 
the  gilding.  Sm  P.  Sidney. 

Get  not  your  friends  by  bare  compliments, 
but  by  giving  them  sensible  tokens  of  your  love. 
Il  is  well  worth  while  (o  learn  how  to  win  the 
heart  of  B  man  the  right  way.  Force  is  of  no 
use  to  make  or  preserve  a  friend,  who  is  an 


animal  that  is  never  caught  nor  lamed  bu(  liy 
kiudneis  and  pleasure.  Eicite  them  by  your 
civilities  >"d  show  them  that  you  desire  nothing 
more  than  their  satisfaction;  oblige  with  all 
your  soul  that  friend  who  has  made  you  a  pres- 
ent of  his  own.  SucRATES. 


Love  is  the  greatest  of  human  affeciions,  and 
friendship  the  noblest  and  mo:,!  reliiied  improve- 
ment of  love.  SoiTTH. 

People  young  and  raw  and  soft-natured  think 
il  an  easy  Ihing  to  gain  love,  and  reckon  their 
own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  any  man's;  but 
when  exgierience  shall  have  shown  them  the 
hardness  of  must  heans,thehollownessof  nthen, 
and  (he  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  almost  all, 
ihey  will  (hen  find  that  a  friend  is  (he  gift  of 
God,  and  that  he  only  who  made  hearts  can 
unite  Ihem.  Soitth. 

He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suilablenessei 
of  natnre  that  are  ihe  foundation  of  all  true 
friendship,  and  by  his  providence  brings  persons 
so  aHected  together.  SoirrH. 

Many  offer  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but 
Ihey  do  not  last :  Ihey  are  promising  in  ihe  be- 
ginning, bul  (hey  fail  and  jade  anil  lire  in  the 
pro«cuiion.  SotrrH. 

Whoever  has  a  faithful  friend  lo  guide  him  in 
the  <lark  passages  of  life,  may  carry  bis  eyes  la 
another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  (he  worse. 
South. 

Even  reckoning  makes  lasting  friends ;  and 
the  way  to  make  reckonings  even  is  lo  make 
them  often.  SotrTK. 

It  is  a  noble  and  great  thing  to  cover  the 
blemishes  and  lo  excuse  Ihe  failings  of  a  friend ; 
to  draw  a  curtain  before  his  stains,  and  (o  dis- 
play bis  perfeclions;  to  bury  his  weaknesses  in 
silence,  but  to  proclaim  his  virtues  upon  the 
house-top.  South. 

If  matter  of  fact  breaks  out  with  too  great  an 
evidence  to  be  denied,  why,  still  [here  are  other 
lenitives,  thai  friendship  will  apply  before  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a  con- 
demning sentence.  South. 

Charity  itself  commands  tis,  where  we  know 
no  ill,  to  think  well  of  all;  but  friendship,  thai 
always  goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a  man  a  pecu- 
liar right  and  claim  lo  the  good  opinion  of  his 
friend.  SotTTH. 

All  apologies  for  and  alleviations  of  fnulis, 
though  they  are  the  heights  of  humanity,  yet 
Ihey  are  not  the  favours,  but  the  duties,  of  friend- 
ship. South. 

This  friendship  is  of  that  strength  as  to  re- 
main unshaken  by  Guch  assaults,  which  yet  are 
strong  enough  to  shake  down  and  annihilate  the 
friendship  of  little  puny  minds.  SotTTH. 
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FRIENDSHIP.— FUTURITY. 


When  a  man  shall  have  Hone  all  thai  he  cnn 
to  mnke  une  hi«  friend,  and  empcied  hU  purse 
to  ueate  endearment  beiween  ihem,  he  may,  in 
the  end,  be  forced  lo  write  vanity  and  frustni- 

Those,  though  in  bighesl  place,  who  slight  and 
disoblige  their  friends,  shall  inrnllibly  come  to 
know  the  value  of  them,  by  having  none  when 
ihey  shall  most  need  ihem.  SotrrH. 

An  hai>(y  word,  or  an  indiscreet  action,  doe<i 
not  disMilve  ihe  bond,  but  that  friendship  may  be 
Mill  sound  in  heart,  and  so  outgrow  and  wear 
off  Ihew  little  distempers.  Soin'H. 

Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a 
greater  ardour  and  quickne^  when  It  rebounda 
upon  a  man  from  the  breast  of  hii  friend. 

South. 

Nature  and  common  reason,  in  all  difiicullin 
where  prudence  or  courage  are  required,  do 
rather  incite  us  to  tly  for  assistance  to  a  single 
person  than  a  multitude.  SWIFT. 

A  good  man  is  the  best  friend,  and  therefore 
soonest  lo  lie  chosen,  longest  lo  be  retained,  and 
indeed  never  to  be  parted  with,  unless  be  ceases 
lo  be  that  for  which  he  was  chosen. 

Jekehv  Taylor. 

Consider  Ihe  rule*  of  friendship,  lest  jiuiiee 
lam  into  unmerci  fulness. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

He  that  dotb  a  base  Ihing  in  leal  for  his 
friend,  bums  the  golden  thread  that 


hearts  together 


Jerrmy  Taylor. 
:  that  is  not  home  is  to 
D  the  houEie  of  a  friend. 
Sir  W.  Templr. 
I  want  a  sofa,  as  I  want  a  friend,  upon  which 
I  can  repose  familiarly.   If  yon  can't  have  inti- 
mate terms  and  freedom  with  one  and  the  other, 
Ihey  are  of  no  good.  Thackerav. 

True  friends  visil  M  in  prosperity  only  when 
iuiited,  but  in  advenuly  they  come  without  In- 
vitation. TUEOFHRASTVS. 

It  may  be  wanh  noticing  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance, when  persons  past  forty  before  they  were 
at  all  acquainted  form  together  a  very  close  in- 
timacy dL  friendship.  For  grafts  of  d/i/ wood  lo 
lakf,  there  must  be  a  wonderful  congeniality 
between  the  trees.  Whately  : 

Atmol.  im  Bacott'i  Eitay,  Of  FritnJskip. 

And  as  we  have  seen  those  who  have  been 
loving  playfellows  in  childhood,  grow  up,  if  they 
grow  up  with  good,  and  with  like  din  positions, 
into  still  doner  friendship  in  riper  years,  so  also 
it  is  probable  Ibal  when  ihit  our  stale  of  tkild- 
Avn/ihall  lie  perfecleil ,  in  the  maturity  of  abetter 
«orld,thelikeattachment  will  continue  lietween 
those  companions  who  have  trod  together  the 
Christian  palb  to  glory  and  have  "taken  sweet 
counsel  together,  and  walked  in  the  house  of  God 
as  friends."     A  chai^  to  isdiffereDce  towards 


those  who  have  fixed  their  hearts  on  the  same 
ol^ects  with  ourwlvei  during  this  eanhly  pil- 
grimage, and  have  given  and  received  mutual 
aid  during  their  course,  is  a  change  as  little,  I 
trusi,  lo  be  expected  as  it  is  to  be  desired.  It 
certainly  is  nol  such  a  change  as  the  Scriptures 
leach  us  to  prepare  for.  Wkatelv  i 

VietB  ef  the  Scriflurt  RtvtlaHnHS  of  a 
Fulutt  State. 

I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  ihe  ex- 
tension and  perfection  of  friendsliip  will  consti- 
tute great  part  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
blest.  Many  have  lived  in  various  and  distant 
ages  and  countries,  perfectly  adapted  (I  mean 
not  merely  in  iheir  being  generally  estimalile, 
but  in  the  agreement  of  their  tastes,  and  auila- 
bleness  of  dispositions)  for  friendship  with  each 
other,  but  who,  of  course,  could  never  meet  In 
this  world.  .  .  .  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  such 
a  wish  absurd  and  preiiumptuous.  or  unlikely  to 
be  gratified.  Whately  ; 

View  of  tki  Scripturt  Jirvelatiam  of  a 
Future  State. 

The  instability  of  friendship  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  reflections  suggested  by 
the  contemplation  of  human  \\(t;  and  few  of 
ns  have  travelled  far  upon  our  pilgrimage  with- 
out having  had  occasion  to  lament  the  loss  of 
some  companion  who  has  parted  from  our  side 
upon  the  first  mmour  that  we  have  wandered 
from  the  fountains  of  the  desert., 

R.  A.'  WiLi«OTr. 


FTJTURITY. 

Indeed,  were  we  able  to  view  a  man  in  the 
whole  circle  of  his  existence,  we  thould  have 
the  salisfncllon  of  seeing  it  close  with  happiness 
or  misery,  according  to  his  proper  merit;  but 
though  our  view  of  him  is  interrupted  l:^  death 
before  the  finishing  of  his  adventures,  if  I  may 
to  speak,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  conclusion 
and  t^taslropbe  is  altogether  suitable  lo  hi* 
behaviour. 

Adpisok:  Tatter,  No.  117. 

I  must  confess,  I  take  a  particular  delight  in 
these  prospects  of  futurity,  whether  grounded 
upon  the  proliable  suggestions  of  a  fine  Imagina- 
tion, or  the  more  severe  conclusions  of  philos- 
ophy ;  as  a  man  loves  to  hear  all  the  discoveries 
or  conjectures  relating  to  a  foreign  country 
which  he  is  at  some  time  to  inhabit.  Pros- 
pects of  this  nature  tighten  Ihe  burden  of  any 
present  evil,  and  refresh  us  under  the  worst  and 
lowest  circumstances  of  mortality.  They  ex- 
tinguish in  us  both  the  fear  and  envy  of  human 
grandeur.      Insolence  shrinks   its  head,  power 


the  lively  sense  of  en  Hereafter  can  hope  for 
what  is  the  most  terrifying  to  the  generality  of 
numkind,  and  rejoice  in  what  is  the  moat  afflict- 
ing. Addison:  7atUr,No.  156. 
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FUTURITY. 


The  prospect  of  a  future  stale  is  the  secret 
comrort  and  refceshment  uf  my  snul ;  il  is  thai 
which  makes  nature  look  gay  aboul  me;  it 
doubles  (ill  my  pleasures,  and  luppons  me  umler 
all  my  afflictions.  I  can  look  al  disappoint  in  ent« 
and  niitfortunes.  pain  and  sickness,  death  itself, 
and,  what  is  worse  than  death,  the  Itxs  of  ihnse 
who  ire  dearest  lo  me.  wilh  indifTerence,  so 
long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleasures  of  eternity, 
and  Ilie  slate  of  being  in  which  there  will  be 
no  fears  nor  apprehensions,  pains  nor  somius, 
sickness  nor  separation.  Why  will  any  man  he 
so  impertinenliy  officious  as  to  tell  me  alt  this 
Is  fancy  and  delusion?  Is  there  any  merit  in 
beinjj  Ihc  measenEcr  of    ill   news?     If  ii  is  a 

Ihe  happier  and  belter  man. 

ADDISUN;  Spectator,  No.  l86. 

The  casi  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  dis- 
creel man  makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity, 
and  consider  whal  will  be  his  condition  millions 
of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  al  preNcni. 
He  knows  that  Ihe  misery  or  happine-s  which 
are  reserved  for  him  in  another  world  lose 
5  at* 

appear 

little  to  him  because  Ihey  are  remote.  He  con- 
siders that  those  pleasures  and  p.iiiis  which  lie 
hid  in  clemily  approach  nearer  to  him  every 
moment,  and  will  be  present  wilh  him  in  their 
full  weight  and  measure, as  much  as  iliose  |iains 
and  pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this  very  instant. 
For  this  reasi>n  he  is  caieful  to  secure  to  him- 
self that  which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his 
nature  and  ihe  ultimate  design  of  his  being. 
He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every 
action,  and  considers  tile  most  distant  as  well 
as  the  most  immediate  effects  of  it.  He  super- 
sedes every  liltle  pro«]>ect  of  gain  and  advan- 
tage which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  does  not  find 
it  consilient  with  his  views  of  an  hereafter.  In 
a  word,  his  hojies  are  full  of  immortality,  his 
schemes  are  large  and  glorious,  and  his  conduct 
suitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  interest,  and 
how  to  ])ursue  it  by  pro|>er  methods, 

AUDtsoN :  Sp/claler,  No.  215. 

Il  is  very  reasonable  to  Iwlieve  that  piirt  of 
the  pleasure  which  h.ipi)y  minds  shall  enjoy  in 
a  future  state  will  arise  from  an  enlarged  con- 
templation of  Ihe  Divine  Wisd.im  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  and  1  discovering  of  the 
secret  and  amazing  steps  of  Proviiience,  from 
the  beginning  lo  Ihe  end  uf  lime.  Nothing 
seems  10  be  an  entenainment  more  adajiled  lo 
the  nature  of  man,  if  we  consider  that  curiosity 
is  one  of  ih*  strongest  and  must  lasting  appe- 
tites implanted  in  us,  and  ihni  admiration  is  one 
of  our  most  pleasing  [Missions  \  and  what  a  per- 
petual succession  of  enjoyments  will  lie  afforded 
to  lioth  these,  in  a  scene  so  large  and  various 
as  shall  then  be  taiil  open  to  our  view  in  ihe 
soeiely  of  superior  spirits,  who  perha]>s  will 
join  with  us  in  so  delighlful  a  prospect  1 

Ar>DtSON  !  Spirlalar,  No.  137. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  slate  of  reiribu- 
tion  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons 


■re  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons 
prosperous;  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely  wise 
and  good  in  all  his  works,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose thai  such  a  promiscuous  and  nndistinguish- 
ing  distribution  of  good  and  evil,  which  was 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  designs  of  Piovt- 
dence  in  this  life,  will  be  rectified,  and  made 
amends  for,  in  another. 

Addison  :  Sptrlalor,  No.  483. 

These  considerations.  Ihaugh  ihey  may  have 
no  influence  on  the  multitude,  ought  to  sink 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  their  abettors, 
anil  who,  if  ihey  escape  punishment  here,  must 
know  thai  these  several  mischiefs  will  be  one 
day  laid  10  their  charge. 

Addison;  Frirholder. 

Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  argn- 
menls  and  reflections,  a  lively  persuasion  of  the 
certainty  of  a  future  stale.  ATTKRBt/RY. 

Il  is  equally  necessary  that  there  shrnild  be  a 
future  slate  to  vindicate  ihe  justice  of  God,  and 
solve  the  present  irr^ularitJes  of  Providence, 
whether  the  best  men  be  ofteiilimes  only,  or 
always,  ihe  roost  miserable.         ArniRBURY. 

The  things  of  another  world  being  distant, 
operate  but  faintly  upon  us:  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, we  mnst  frequently  revolve  their 
certainty  and  importance.  AtteKbUrv. 

Form  the  judgment  about  Ihe  worth  nr  empti- 
ness of  things  here,  according  as  they  are  or  are 
noi  of  use  in  relation  to  what  is  lo  come  here- 


Nothing  can  he  reckoned  good  or  had  lo  us 
in  this  life,  any  farther  than  it  indisposes  us  for 
the  enjoyments  of  another.  Atti^rburv. 

They  have  no  uneasy  presages  of  a  future 
reckoning,  wherein  ihe  pleasures  ihey  now  tasle 
must  be  accounted  for;  and  may  perhaps  be 
outweighed  by  ihe  pains  which  shall  then  lay 
bold  upon  them.  ATTeRiit;RV. 

We  carry  Ihe  image  of  Ijod  in  us. — a  rational 
and  immortal  soul,  and  though  we  lie  now  mis- 
erable and  feeble,  yet  we  aspire  after  eternal 
ha|>piness,  and  finally  expect  a  great  exallation 
of  nil  our  natural  powers.  Bentley. 

The  soul  of  man  can  never  divest  itself 
wholly  of  aniiety  about  its  fate  hereafter :  ihere 
are  hours  when,  even  in  the  prosperous,  in  the 
midsl  of  their  pleasures,  elernily  is  an  awful 
thought ;  but  how  much  more  when  those  ple.is- 
ures,  one  after  anolher,  h^in  to  wilhdraw; 
when  life  alters  its  forms,  and  becomes  dark  and 
cheeriess — when  its  changes  warn  the  most  in- 
considerate that  what  is  so  mutable  will  s«od 
glass  entirely  away.  Then  with  pungent  earn- 
home  that  question  to  the  heart, 


world  a 


How 


liserahle  the  man  who,  under  the  dislrai-li 
r  calamity,  hangs   doubtful   abirat   an   even 
'hich  so  nearly  concerns  him ;   who,   in   ihi 
lidst  of  doubts  and  anxieties,  approaching  li 


FUTURITY. 


thai  awful  boundnry  which  cepamles  thi<>  world 
from  the  next,  shudders  at  the  dark  prospect 
Iwforc  him,  vishing  la  exist  after  dealh,  nnd  yel 
afraid  of  thai  exislence ;  calchiDg  at  every  feetile 
hope  which  supcrMiiiiDn  cau  afford  him,  anil 
tiembling  in  the  same  moment  from  reflection 
upon  hi&  crimes!  Blair. 

Interesting  as  has  been  the  past  hitloiy  of  our 
race,  engrossing  as  must  ever  be  the  present, 
the  future,  more  exciting  still,  mingles  itself 
with  every  thought  and  sentiment,  and  casts  its 
beams  of  hope,  or  its  shadows  of  fear,  over  the 
stage  both  of  active  and  coniemplative  life.  In 
youth  wc  scarcely  descry  it  in  the  distance.  To 
the  stripling  and  the  man  it  appears  and  dis- 
■ppeais  like  a  variable  star,  showing  in  painful 
succession  its  spots  of  light  and  oi  shade.  In 
^e  it  looms  gigantic  to  the  eye,  full  of  chas- 
tened hi'pe  and  glorious  anticipation  ;  and  at  Ihe 
great  transition,  when  the  outward  eye  is  dim, 
Ihe  image  of  llie  future  is  the  last  picture  which 
is  elGiced  from  the  retina  of  the  mind. 

Sir  D.  Brewster. 

Futurity  is  the  great  concern  of  mankind. 
Whilst  the  wise  and  learned  look  back  upon 
experience  and  history,  and  reasoti  from  things 
past  ahonl  events  lo  come,  it  is  natural  for  the 
mde  and  ignorant,  who  have  the  same  desires 
without  ihe  same  reasonable  means  of  satisfac- 
tion, to  inquire  into  th«  secrets  of  futDrity,  and 
to  govern  their  conduct  by  omens,  dreams,  and 
prodigies.  The  Druids,  os  well  as  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Roman  priesthood,  attended  with  dili- 
gence the  flight  of  birds,  the  pecking  of  chick- 
ens, and  the  entrails  of  their  animal  sacrifices. 

Abridgment  of  English  History. 

There  is,  I  know  not  how,  in  the  minds  of 
men,  a  certain  presage,  as  it  were,  of  a  future 
exislence;  and  this  takes  the  deepest  root  and 
is  mosl  discoverable  in  Ihe  greatest  geniuses  and 
most  exalted  souls.  CiCERO, 

To  treat  a  subject  so  inieresiing  and  moment- 
ous with  levity  or  indiflercnce — to  exert  all  the 
energies  of  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  objects 
which  a  few  years  at  most  will  snatch  forever 
from  their  embrace,— and  never  to  spend  one 
serious  hour  in  reflecting  on  what  may  iiossiMy 
succeed  the  present  scene  of  existence,  nr  in  en- 
deavouring to  find  some  light  to  clear  up  the 
doubts  that  may  hang  over  this  imporiant  in- 
quiiy,  and  lo  treat  with  derision  and  scorn  tho<^e 
who  would  direct  them  In  this  serious  investiga- 
tion— is  not  only  foolish  and  preposterous,  liut 
the  height  of  infatuation  and  of  madness,  Ii  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  on  which  reasonable 
men  act  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  present 
world.  Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

Phihtophy  of  a  Fuluri  Stale,  Inlrod. 

If  it  be  one  end  of  future  punishment  to  make 
wicked  men  sensible  of  their  folly  and  jnj-rali- 
tude  and  of  the  mercy  and  favours  they  have 
abused,  il  is  probnble  that,  in  that  future  world 
or  region  to  whith  they  shall  lie  confined,  every- 


Ihing  will  be  so  arranged  os  to  bring  to  their 
recollection  the  comforts  they  had  abused  and 
the  Divine  goodness  they  had  despised,  and  lo 
make  them  feel  sensations  opposite  to  those 
which  were  produced  by  the  benevolent  arrange- 
ments which  exist  in  the  present  state. 

Dr.  T.  Dick  : 
PAilBSephy  of  a  Future  Stale,  Part  III. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  is 
only  pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolves  not  lo  live 
morally.  DrvDEH. 

There  is  one  <)ueslion  wlrich  combines  uilh 
Ihe  interest  of  speculation  and  curiosity  an 
interest  incomparably  greater,  nearer,  more 
atfecling.  more  solemn.  It  is  the  simple  ques. 
lion— "What  shall  we  me?"  How  soon  it 
is  spoken!  but  who  shall  reply?  Think  how 
profoundly  this  question,  this  mystery,  concern* 
us — and  in  comparison  with  Ihis,  what  are  to  us 
all  questions  of  all  sciences?  What  to  us  all 
researches  into  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
material  nature?  Wbal — all  investigations  into 
the  history  of  past  ages?  What  to  us — the 
future  career  of  events  in  the  progress  of  states 
and  empires?  What  lo  us — what  shall  liecome 
of  this  globe  itself,  or  all  the  mundane  system  ? 
What  we  shall  he,  tee  ourselves,  is  the  matter  of 
surpassing  interest.  John  Foster  ; 

Life  and  lioughts,  by  W.  W.  Fverlt,  zo8. 

Some  he  punished  exemplatily  in  this  world, 
that  we  mijihl  from  Ihente  have  a  lasle  or 
glimpse  of  his  future  justice.         Hakewill. 

The  everlasting  life,  bolb  of  body  and  soul, 
in  that  future  state,  whether  in  blihs  or  woe,  hath 
been  added.  Hammond. 

This  quality  of  looking  forward  intofuiurily 
seems  ihe  unavoidable  condition  of  a  being 
whose  emotions  are  gradual,  and  whose  life  is 
progressive ;  as  his  ]iowers  are  limited,  he  must 
use  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends, 
and  intend  first  what  he  performs  last;  as  by 
continual  advances  Irom  his  first  stage  of  exist- 
ence he  is  per|ietua!ly  var\'ing  the  horizon  of 
his  prospects,  he  must  always  discover  new 
motives  of  action,  new  excitements  of  fear,  and 
allurements  of  desire. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  ■.  Rambler,  No.  a. 

Here  joys  tbnt  endure  forever,  fresh  and  in 
vigour,  are  O]iposed  to  satisfactions  that  are 
attended  with  satiety  and  surfeits  an'l  flatten  in 
the  very  tasting.  l.'EsTRANGE. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  apt  lo  be  ihoui:hi 
greater  than  those  of  a  larger  size  thai  are  nmre 
remoie  ;  and  so  il  is  wiih  plea>ure  and  )ialn  ;  ihe 
present  is  apt  to  carry  il,  and  those  at  a  distance 
have  the  disadvantage  in  the  comparison. 

To  him  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different 
state  of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  that  .ittends 
all  men  after  this  life,  the  measures  of  gooil  and 
evil  ire  mightily  changed.  Lt'CKF. 


SS6  FUTV 

Look  not  Rioumfully  into  the  past, — it  comes 
not  back  again  ;  wisely  improve  the  jiresent, — 
it  is  thine ;  go  forth  to  meel  the  shadowy  future 
without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

Whatever  improvement  we  make  in  our- 
selves, we  are  thereby  sure  to  meliorate  our 
future  condition.  Paley. 

We  are  but  curious  imperlinents  in  the  case 
of  futurity.  Pope. 

The  search  of  our  future  being  is  but  a  need- 
less, anxious,  and  uncertain  hasle  to  be  know, 
ine,  souner  than  we  can,  what,  without  all  this 
solicitude,  we  shall  know  a  little  later. 

Pope. 

At  ihe  upnhol,  after  b  life  of  perpetual  applica- 
tion, to  rcHecl  that  you  have  been  doing  nothing 
for  yourself,  and  thai  the  same  or  less  industry 
might  have  gained  you  a  friendship  that  can 
never  deceive  or  end, — a  glory  which,  though 
not  to  be  h^  till  after  death,  yet  shall  be  fell 
and  enjoyed  to  eternity.  PoPE. 

God's  justice  in  the  one,  and  his  goodness 
in  the  other,  is  exercised  for  evermore,  as  (he 
everlasting  subjects  of  his  reward  and  punish- 
ment. SiK  W.  Raleich. 

The  greatest  loss  of  lime  Is  delay  and  expec- 
tation, which  depends  upon  the  future.  We  let 
go  the  present,  which  we  have  in  our  power, 
and  look  forward  to  thai  which  depends  upon 
chance, — and  so  quit  a  certainty  for  an  uncer- 
tainly. Seneca. 

We  are  led  lo  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  not 
only  by  the  weaknesses,  by  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  human  nature,  but  by  the  noblest  and  beat 
it,  by  the  love  < ' 

Adam  Smith. 
That  religion,  teaching  a  future  state  of  souls, 

equal  probability,  be  proved,  we  have  evinced. 

The  voice  of  God  himself  speaks  in  the  bean 
of  men,  whether  they  understand  it  or  no;  and 
by  secret  intimations  gives  the  sinner  a  foretaste 
of  that  direful  cup  which  he  is  like  to  drink 
more  deeply  nf  hereafter.  SoitTH. 

The  smallest  accident  intervening  often  pro- 
duces such  changes  that  a  wise  man  is  just  as 
much  in  doubl  of  events  ai  Ihe  moat  ignorant 
and  uneiperieticed.  Swin*. 

The  fear  of  punishment  in  this  life  will  pre- 
serve men  from  few  vices,  since  some  of  the 
blackest  often  prove  the  surest  steps  to  favour; 
such  as  ingratitude,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  and 
lubornation.  Swipr. 

The  spirit  of  manifestation  will  but  upbraid 
jrou  in  the  shame  and  horror  of  a  sad  eternity, 
if  you  have  not  the  spirit  of  alisignation, 

Jeremy  Tavlor. 

Enjoy  Ihe  present,  whatsoever  il  be,  and  be 
not  solicitous  about  the  future. 

Je&emy  Taylor. 


The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  proposes  lo  men 
such  glorious  rewards  and  such  terrible  puni^h- 
ments  as  no  religion  ever  did,  and  gives  us  far 
greater  assurance  of  their  reality  and  certainly 
than  ever  the  world  had.  Tlt-LorsoN. 

God  hath  in  the  Scripture  suspended  the 
promise  of  elernal  life  upon  this  condition,  that 
without  obedience  and  holiness  of  life  no  man 
shall  ever  see  the  Lord.  Tilixitsok. 

The  great  encouragement  is  Ihe  assurance  of 
a  fulure  reward,  Ihe  linn  persuasion  thereof  u 
enough  lo  raise  us  above  anylhing  in  this 
world.  TlL1.0T$0N. 

It  concerns  every  man  that  would  not  trifle 
away  his  soul,  and  fool  himself  into  irrecovet- 
alile  misery,  with  Ihe  greatest  seriousness  to 
inquire  inio  these  mailers.  Tillotsom. 

What  poor  man  would  nol  carry  a  great  bur. 
then  of  gold  to  be  made  a  rich  mnn  forever? 
Tillotsom. 

If  he  have  no  comfortable  eipeclaiiims  of 
another  life  to  sustain  him  under  the  evils  in 
this  world,  he  is  of  all  creatures  Ihe  most  mis 
erahle.  Tillotson. 

It  is  not  much  Ihal  Ihe  good  man  ventures; 
after  ihis  life,  if  there  be  no  God,  he  is  as  well 
as  the  bad-,  but  if  ihere  be  a  God,  is  infinitely 
better;  even  as  much  as  unspeakable  and 
eternal  hap|»ness  is  better  than  extreme  and 
endless  misery.  Tillotson. 

This  is  the  natural  fruit  of  sin,  and  the  pre*. 
ent  revenge  which  il  lakes  upon  sinners,  iiesides 
Ihnt  fearful  punishment  which  shall  he  inflicted 
on  Ihem  in  another  life.  Tillotson, 

If  it  so  fait  out  thai  thou  art  miserable  for- 
ever, thou  hist  no  reason  to  be  surprised  as  if 
some  unexpecled  thing  had  happened. 

Tillotson. 

In  the  other  world  there  is  no  consideration 
Ihal  wilt  sting  our  consciences  more  cruelly  ihan 
this,  that  we  did  wickedly  when  we  knew  to 
have  done  belter;  and  chose  to  make  ourselves 
miserable,  when  We  understood  Ihe  way  lo 
have  been  happy.  Tillotson. 

To  persevere  in  any  evil  course  makes  you 
nnhappy  in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw 
you  into  everlasting  torments  in  Ihe  next. 

Wake. 

Planters  of  trees  ought  to  encourage  them- 
selves by  considering  all  fulure  lime  as  present ; 
indeed,  such  consideration  would  be  a  useful 
principle  to  all  men  in  their  conduct  of  life,  as 
il  respects  both  this  world  and  the  next. 

BtsHOF  R.  Watson, 

Ask  our  rhapsodisi.  If  you  have  nothing  bat 

the  excellence  and  loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach, 

and   no  fulure  rewards  or  punishments  how 

many  vicioos  wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim  t 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A  present  good  may  reasonably  be  parted 
with  upon  a  probable  expectation  of  a  future 
good  which  ig  more  excflleoL 

Bishop  Wiuuni. 
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The  institution  of  sports  vas  intended  hy  all 
gnrrrnments  to  lum  off  the  thoughts  of  the  |>eo- 
ple  from  busying  themselves  in  malleis  of  stale. 
Addison. 

Il  Is  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  sense  pass- 
mg  away  a  doien  hours  together  in  shuffling  and 
dividing  a  pack  of  cards.  ADDISON. 

Nothing  wears  out  a  hue  face  like  the  vigils 
of  the  card-lable  and  those  culling  passions 
which  nitend  them.  ADDISON. 

The  g.imes  of  Ihe  ancient  Greeks  were,  in 
tbeir  original  institutions,  religious  solemnities. 

BftANDE. 

Let  the  world  have  their  May^nies,  wakes. 
.  .  .  and  whatsoever  sports  and  recreations  please 
them,  provided  they  be  followed  with  discretion. 
Robert  Burton. 

Profitable  employments  would  be  no  less  a 
diversion  than  any  of  the  idle  sports  in  fashion, 
if  men  could  but  be  brought  to  delight  in  them. 

As  to  cards  and  dice.  I  think  the  safest  and 
best  way  is  never  to  learn  (o  play  apon  them, 
and  so  be  incapaciialed  for  those  dangerous 
temptations  and  encroaching  wasters  of  time. 


GARDENS. 
I  am  one,  you  most  know,  who  am  looked 

upon  as  a  humorist  in  gardening.  I  have  sev- 
eral acres  about  my  house,  which  I  call  my 
garden,  anil  which  a  skilful  gardener  would  not 
know  what  to  call.  Il  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen 
and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower  garden,  which 
lie  so  mixl  and  interwoven  with  one  another, 
that  if  a  foreigner  who  had  seen  nothing  of  our 
country  should  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at 
his  first  landing,  he  would  look  upon  il  as  a 
natural  wililerness,  and  one  of  the  unoullirated 
parts  of  our  country. 

Addison  :  Sfitclalor,  No.  477. 

Many  of  Ihe  old  philMopher?  pa.'ssed  away 
the  grealesl  parts  or  their  live*  among  their 
gardens.  Epicurus  himself  could  not  think  sen- 
sual pleasure  attainable  in  any  other  scene. 
Eveiy  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  Homer, 
Vii^l,  and  Horace,  Ihe  p^atest  geniuses  of  all 
antiquity,  knows  very  well  with  how  much  rap- 
ture Ihey  have  spoken  on  this  subject ;  and  that 
Virgil  in  particular  has  written  a  whole  book  on 
the  art  of  planting. 

This  art  seems  to  ha»e  been  more  especially 
adapted  10  the  nature  of  man  in  his  primgeval 
state,  when  he  had  life  enough  to  see  his. pro- 
ductions flourish  in  their  utmost  beauty,  and 
gradually  decay  with  him.  One  who  lived  be- 
fore the  flood  might  have  seeu  a  wood  of  Ihe 
tallest  oaks  in  ihe  acorn. 

Addison:  Sj)tcla/i>r,  Ho. iSj. 


Cod  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  ihefiurest  of  human  pleasures;  it 
is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man  ; 
without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but 
gross  handiworks :  and  a  man  shall  ever  see  Ihat 
when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy  men 
come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  lo  garden 
finely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfec- 
tion. I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  order  of  gardens 
there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  alt  the  months  in 
the  year  in  which,  severally,  things  of  l«auiy 
may  be  then  in  season.  Lord  Bacon  ; 

£110/  XLVII.,  Of  Uardeni. 

The  English  have  not  yel  brought  the  art  of 
gardening  to  the  same  perfection  with  the  Chi- 
nese, but  have  lately  begun  10  imitate  them  1 
nalure  is  now  followed  with  greater  assiduity 
than  formerly;  the  trees  are  suffered  10  shoot 
out  into  the  utmost  luxuriance;  the  streams,  no 
longer  forced  from  their  native  beds,  are  per- 
mitted lo  wind  among  the  valleys  ;  spoiilaneons 
flowers  take  place  of  the  finished  parterre,  and 
the  enamelled  meadow  of  the  shaven  green. 

Yet  slill  the  English  are  far  behind  us  in 
this  charming  art ;  (heir  designs  have  not  yet 
allained  a  power  of  uniting  inslriiction  with 
beauty.  An  European  will  scarcely  conceive 
any  [my  ?]  meaning,  when  I  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  a.  garden  in  China  which  does  nol  con- 
tain some  fine  moral  couched  under  the  general 
design,  where  one  is  nui  taught  wisdom  as  he 
walks,  and  feels  Ihe  force  of  some  noble  truth, 
or  delicate  precept,  resulting  from  Ihe  dispo- 
sition of  the  groves,  streams,  or  grottoes. 
Goldsmith  : 
Cititen  of  the  Werld.  Letter  XXXI. 

The  taste  of  Ihe  English  in  the  cultivation  of 
land,  and  in  whal  is  called  landscape  garden- 
ing, is  unrivalled.  They  have  studied  nature 
intently,  and  discover  an  exquisite  sense  of  her 
beautiful  forms  and  harmonious  combinations. 
Those  charms  which  in  other  countries  she  lav- 
ishes in  wild  solitudes  are  here  assembled  round 
the  haunts  of  domestic  life.  They  seem  lo  have 
caught  her  coy  and  furtive  graces,  and  spread 
Ihem,  like  witchery,  about  their  rural  abodes. 
Washington  Irviko. 

GBrdeningorhushandry,and  working  in  wood, 
are  fit  and  healthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  study 
or  business.  Locke. 

As  gardening  has  been  the  inclination  of 
kings  and  the  choice  of  philosophera,  so  it  has 
been  the  common  favourite  of  public  and  private 
men  ;  a  pleasure  of  the  grealesl  and  the  care  of 
the  meanest ;  and,  indeed,  an  employment  and 
a  possession  for  which  no  man  is  loo  high  nor  too 
low.  Sir  W.  Templb. 

In  every  garden  four  things  are  neces,sary 
to  be  provided  for, — flowers,  fruit,  shade,  and 
water ;  and  whoever  lays  out  a  garden  without  all 
these  must  not  pretend  to  any  perfection.  It 
ought  to  lie  10  ihe  beat  pans  of  the  house,  or  lo 
those  of  the  master's  commonest  use ;  so  as  to 
be  bul  like  one  of  the  rooms  out  of  which  you 


slep  into  another.  The  part  of  yoqr  garden  nenl 
your  house  (besides  Ihe  vralks  ihit  go  round  it) 
thould  be  ■  parterre  for  flowers,  or  gra^-pluts 
bordered  with  flowers;  or  if,  according  to  ihe 
newest  mode,  it  be  cast  all  into  grass-pluts  and 
gravel  walks,  the  dryness  of  these  should  be 
relieved  vrilh  founlams,  and  the  plainness  of 
those  with  statues ;  otherwise,  if  targe,  they  have 
an  ill  effect  upon  the  eye,  Howcfer,  the  part 
next  the  house  should  be  open,  and  no  other 
fruit  but  upon  the  walls.  If  ihis  take  up  one. 
half  of  the  garden,  the  other  should  be  fruit- 
liees,  unless  some  grove  for  shade  lie  in  the 
middle  i  if  it  Inke  up  a  third  part  only,  then  the 
next  third  may  be  dwarf  trees,  and  the  last 
standard  fruit ;  or  else  Ihe  second  part  fruit- 
trees,  and  the  third  all  sorts  of  winter-greens, 
which  provide  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I 
will  not  enter  upon  any  account  of  flowers,  hav- 
ing only  pleased  myKlf  with  seeing  or  smelling 
them,  and  not  troubled  myself  with  the  care, 
which  is  more  the  ladies'  part  than  the  men's  ; 
but  the  success  is  wholly  in  the  gardener. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


GENIUS. 

The  productions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many 
lapses  and  inadvertencies,  are  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of  author 
which  are  scrupulously  enact,  and  conformable 
to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

Addison. 

T.Tite  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently 
joined  together,  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate 
thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  however, 
two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  can  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  it  is 
of  importance  to  remember  it.  Tasle  consists 
in  the  power  of  judging  ;  genius,  in  the  power 
of  eieguiing.  One  may  have  a  considerable 
degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of 
the  liiic  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these 
arts;  hut  genius  cannot  be  found  without  in- 
cluding taste  also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  Ihe  mind 
Ihan  taste.  Genius  always  imports  something 
inventive  or  creative,  which  does  not  rest  in 
mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived, 
but  which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties, 
and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly 
to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Refined  [a.sle 
forms  a  good  critic ;  but  genius  is  further  neces- 
sary to  form  the  poet  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a 
word  which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends 
much  further  than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is 
used  lo  signify  Ihal  laient  or  aptitude  which  we 
receive  from  nature  for  excelling  in  any  one 
thing  whatever.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  genius 
for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry — 


GARDENS— GENIUS. 


of  a  genius  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any 
mechanical  employ  nient. 

Blaik;  Lfdwfs. 

God  hath  divided  the  genius  of  men  accord- 
ing to  the  different  affairs  of  the  world ;  and 
varied  their  inclinations  according  lo  Ihe  variety 
of  actions  to  be  performed. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Geniut  of  the  highest  kind  implies  an  un- 
usual intensity  of  the  modifying  power. 

Cai.ER.IDGE- 

A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature  :  it  de- 
pends on  the  influence  of  the  slars,  say  the 
astrologers  \  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  say  the 
naturalists;  it  is  the  ^rticular  gift  of  heaven, 
say  the  divines,  both  Christian  and  heathens. 

DRYDE!*. 

Longinus  has  judiciously  preferred  the  sub- 
lime genius  that  sometimes  errs,  lo  the  midding 
or  indiflerent  one,  which  makes  few  faults,  but 
seldom  rises  to  any  excellence. 

Drvdbji. 

We  ought  to  attempt  no  more  than  what  is 
in  the  compass  of  our  genius,  and  according  to 
our  vein.  Drvde-v. 

Every  man  should  examine  his  own  genins, 
and  advise  with  himself  what  is  proper  to  apply 
himself  to;  for  nothing  can  be  more  distant 
from  tranquillity  and  happiness  than  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  life  for  which  nature  has 
rendered  thee  unlit  i  for  an  active  life  is  not  to 
be  undertaken  by  an  unaclive  persuii ;  nor  an 
unactive  life  by  an  active  pei«oD :  to  one,  rest  is 
quiet  and  action  labour;  to  another,  rest  is 
labour  and  action  quiet :  a  mild  and  timorous 
man  should  avoid  a  military  life,  a  bold  and 
impatient  man  the  easy;  for  one  cannot  brocdt 
war,  nor  the  olher  peace.  Epicirttls 

A  man  of  genius  may  sometime!!  suffer  « 
miserable  sterility ;  hut  al  other  times  he  will 
feel  himself  Ihe  magician  of  Ihought.  Lumitl- 
ous  ideas  will  dart  from  ihe  intellectual  Anna- 
mem,  just  as  if  the  stars  were  ^ling  anmnd 
him ;  sometimes  he  must  ihink  by  menial  moon- 
light, but  sometimes  his  ideas  reflect  Ihe  solar 
splendour.  JoHN  FosTEa  :   ycmntal. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds 
seem  almost  to  create  themselves,  springing  up 
under  every  disadvantage,  and  working  their 
solitary  but  irresistible  way  through  a  thousand 
obstacles.  Nature  seems  to  delight  in  disap- 
pointing Ihe  assiduities  of  art,  wilh  which  it 
would  rear  dulness  lo  maturity ;  and  to  glory  in 
the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  her  chance  pro- 
ductions. She  scatters  the  seeds  of  genius  lo 
the  winds,  and  though  some  may  perish  among 
the  stony  places  of  the  world,  and  some  may 
be  choked  by  Ihe  thorns  and  brambles  of  early 
adversity,  yet  others  will  now  and  then  strike 
root  even  in  Ihc  clefts  of  the  rock,  stru^le 
bravely  up  into  sunshine,  and  spread  over  their 
sterile  birthplace  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation. 
Washinoton  Irvino. 


GENIUS.— GENTLEMAN. 


Some,  that  imagine  themselves  to  have  looked 
with  more  than  common  jienelmtion  inio  human 
nature,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  ihat 
each  man  is  bom  vilh  a  mind  formed  pecu- 
liarljr  for  certain  purposes  and  wilh  desires  un- 
alterably determined  to  particular  objects,  from 
which  the  Bltenlion  cannot  long  be  diverted, 
and  which  alone,  as  they  are  well  or  ill  pursued, 
mast  produce  the  praise  or  blame,  the  happiness 
or  misery,  of  his  future  life.  This  position  has 
not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  proved  with  strength 

Eponionate  lo  the  assurance  with  which  it  has 
n  advanced,  and,  perhaps,  will  never  gain 
much  prevalence  by  a  close  eiaminalion. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itself  dis- 

fiutable,  (here  seems  to  be  lillfe  hope  of  eslab- 
Ishing  an  opinion  which  supposes  that  even 
complicalionii  of  ideas  have  been  given  us  at 
r  birth,  and  that  we  are  made  by  m 


i,  before 


[  knc 


'the  n 


Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  43, 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constiiutes  a 
poet;  that  qualily  without  which  judgment  is 
cold  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  thai  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates,  the 
superiority  [10  Pope]  must,  with  some  hesitation, 
be  allowed  to  Dtyden. 

Da.  S.  Johnson  :  Lift  ef  PaJ-e. 

Genius  U  allied  10  a  wann  and  inflammable 
constitution,  delicacy  of  (a*le  to  calmness  and 
sedaleness.  Hence  it  is  common  to  lind  genius 
in  one  who  is  a  prey  to  every  passion  ;  but  sel- 
dom delicacy  of  taste.  Upon  fl  man  possessed 
of  this  blessing,  (he  moral  duties,  no  less  than 
(he  line  arts,  make  a  deep  impression,  and 
countetbelance  every  irr^;ular  desire;  at  (he 
•ame  time,  a  (emper  calm  and  sedate  is  not 
easily  moved,  even  by  a  s(rong  temptalion. 
Lord  Kames. 

Mankind,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been 
prone  almost  to  idolite  those  (0  whom  (hey  were 
indeb(ed  for  any  weigh(y  beneRls,  or  to  whom 
(hey  looked  up  as  inventors  of  useful  nrls,  or 
masters  of  hitherto  occult  sciences.  Cradlude 
indeed  demands  that  great  and  original  geniuses, 
whom  God  has  enriched  with  extraordinary 
talents  by  the  due  exercise  of  which  they  have 
become  benefactors  of  (he  human  race,  should 
be  loved  and  valued  highly  for  their  services; 
but  when  we  look  only  at  the  instrument,  and 
see  not  (he  hand  of  Supreme  Benevolence  that 
empToyt  it  for  our  benefit,  we  (hen  overvalue 
man,  and  undemaTue  God ;  pulling  the  former 
in(o  the  place  of  the  la((er,  and  making  an  idol 
of  him ;  and  if  any  will  not  worship  this  idol, 
a  clamour  is  raised  against  them,  and  they  are 
almost  persecuted.  Dr.  W.  Kirby. 

The  proportion  of  genius  to  the  vulgar  is  like 
one  (o  a  million;  but  genius  without  tyranny, 
without  pretension,  that  judges  the  weak  with 
equity,  (be  superior  with  humanity,  and  equals 
wt(h  justice,  is  like  one  to  ten  millions. 

Lavater. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Milton  were  eijually 
men  of  genius.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord 
Godoiphin  were  ministers  of  great  abilities, 
though  they  did  not  possess  either  the  brilliant 
talents  of  Bolingbroke  or  (he  commanding  ge- 
nius of  Chatham.  S(R  J.  Maocintosk. 

Genius  without  religion  is  only  a  Jamp  on  (he 
oii(er  gate  of  a  palace.  It  may  serve  to  ca>( 
a  gleam  of  light  on  (hose  (hat  are  without, 
while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness. 

Hannah  Moke. 

Great  geniuses,  like  great  ministers,  though 
they  are  confessedly  the  liist  in  the  common- 
wealth of  le((ers,  mus(  be  envied  and  calumni- 
ated. Pops:  Etsay  on  Hamtr. 

I  count  it  a  great  error  to  count  upon  the  ge- 
nius of  a  nation  as  a  standing  argument  in  all 
ages.  Swirr, 

Evcty  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or  (wo 
true  geniuses,  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  (he 
censure  and  obloquy  of  plodding,  servile,  imi- 
uting  pedants.  Sw(rr. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  (he  advan(aee  lies  on  the  side  of 
children  bom  from  wealthy  parents,  the  same 
traditional  sloth  and  luxury  which  render  their 
l>ody  weak  perhaps  refining  their  spirits. 

This  evil  fortune  which  attends  extraordinary 
men  hath  been  imputed  (o  diven  causes  that 
need  not  be  set  down  when  so  obvious  a  one 
occurs,  that  when  a  great  genius  appears  the 
dunces  are  all  in  conspiracy  against  him. 

The  bright  genius  is  ready 
often  betrays  him  into  great  1 
without  a  continual  bndli 


to  be  so  forward  as 
errors  in  judgmen( 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 
Men  do  not  make  their  homes  unhappy  be- 
cause (hey  have  genius,  but  because  Ihey  have 
not  enough  genius ;  a  mind  and  sentiments  of  a 
higher  order  would  render  (hem  capable  of  see- 
ing and  feeling  all  the  beauty  of  domestic  ties. 
Wordsworth. 


GENTLEMAN. 

Our  manners,  our  civiliiation,  and  all  the 
good  things  connected  with  manners,  and  with 
civiliiation,  have,  in  this  European  world  of 
ours,  depended  for  ages  upon  (wo  principles, 
.  .  .  I  mean  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  the 
spirit  of  religion.  Burkb. 

Religion  is  the  most  gentlemanly  thing  of  the 
world.  It  alone  will  gentilize,  if  unmixed  with 
cone  C:oi.EHDCE. 


\"'~^ 


GENTLEMAN.— GHOSTS— GL  OR  Y. 


planted  on  a  pepin>s[ock  tli«  fruit  growing  Ihcnce 
l»  called  a  renale,  a  most  deticious  apple,  as  both 
by  lire  and  dame  well  descended.  Then  his 
blond  must  needs  be  well  purified  who  is  gen- 
tilely  born  oo  both  lidcs.  T.  FULLER. 

Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading, 
good  company,  and  reflection  must  finish  him. 

The  lasle  of  beauly,  and  ihe  relish  of  what  is 
decent,  just,  and  amiable,  perfects  the  character 
of  Ihe  gentleman,  SHAFTESBUltr. 

In  a  word,  to  be  a  line  genlleman  is  to  be  a 
generous  and  a  brave  man.  What  can  make  a 
man  to  much  in  constant  good  humour,  and 
shine,  as  we  call  it,  than  to  be  supported  by 
what  can  never  fcil  him,  and  to  believe  that 
whatever  happens  to  him  was  the  best  thing  that 
possibly  could  befall  him,  or  else  He  on  whom  it 
oependa  would  not  have  permitted  it  lo  have 
befallen  him  at  all  ? 

Sm  R.  Steele:  SfictaCar,  No,  75. 


of  us  think  for.  Which  of  us  i 
many  such  in  his  circle,  men  wt 
generous,  whose  truth  is  constant, 
constant  in  its  kind,  but  elevated 
whose  want  of  meanness  makes  them 
I   look  the  world  honestly 


with  ai 


the  t 


e  very  well  in 


1  hundred  whose 
d  a  score  who  have 
>r  two  happy  beings 
who  are  what  they  call  in  the  ini\er  circle?,  and 
have  shot  into  the  very  centre  and  bull's-eye  of 
fashion;  but  of  gentlemen,  bow  many?  Let 
us  take  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  and  each  make 
out  his  list.  Thackeray. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman?  \*  it  to  be 
honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be  brave, 
to  be  wise,  and,  possessing  all  those  qualities,  to 
exercise  them  in  the  most  graceful  outward  man- 
ner? Ought  a  gentleman  to  be  a  loyal  son.  a 
true  husliand,  an  honest  father  ?  Ought  his  life 
to  be  decent,  his  bills  lo  be  paid,  his  tastes  to 
be  high  and  elegant,  his  aims  in  life  lofty  and 
noble  ?  Thackeray. 

There  is  no  man  that  can  leach  us  to  be  gen- 
tlemen better  than  Joseph  Addison. 

Thackeray. 


GHOSTS. 

I  remember  last  winter  there  were  several 
young  girls  of  the  neighbourhood  silting  about 
the  (ire  with  my  landlady's  daughters  and  telling 
stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions.  Upon  my 
opening  (he  door  the  young  women  broke  on 
Iheir  discourse,  but  my  landlady's  daughters  tell- 
ing them  thill  it  was  nobody  but  the  gentleman 
(for  that  is  the  name  which  I  go  by  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  well  as  in  the  family),  they  went 
on  without  minding  me.  1  sealed  myself  by  the 
candle  thai  stood  on  a  table  at  one  end  of  the 


room,  and,  pretending  to  read  a  book  I  tookont 
of  my  pocket,  heard  several  dreailful  stories  of 
ghosts,  as  pale  as  ashes,  that  had  stood  at  the 
Feet  of  a  bed,  or  walked  over  a  church-yard  bj 
moonlight )  and  of  others  thai  had  been  conjured 
into  the  Red  Sea  for  disturbing  people's  rest  and 
drawing  their  curtains  at  midnighli  with  many 
other  old  women's  fables  of  the  like  natore.  At 
one  spirit  raised  another,  1  observed  that  at  the 
end  of  every  story  the  whole  company  closed 
their  ranks,  and  crowded  about  the  ore.  I  took 
notice  in  particular  of  a  little  boy,  who  was  so 
attentive  lo  every  story,  that  I  am  mistaken  if  be 
ventures  to  go  to  bed  by  himself  this  twelve- 
month. Indeed,  they  talked  so  long,  that  Ihe 
imaginations  of  rtie  whole  assembly  were  nuni- 
fntly  crazed,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  Ihe  worse 
for  it  as  long  as  ihey  live.  ■  .  .  Were  I  a  father, 
I  should  take  a  particular  rare  10  preserve  my 
children  from  these  little  horrors  of  imagination, 
which  they  are  apt  to  contract  when  they  are 
young,  and  are  not  able  lo  shake  off  when  they 

Addison:  Sptciatar,  No.  iz. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Association 
of  Ideas,  has  very  curious  remarks  lo  show  how, 
Xvj  the  prejudice  of  education,  one  idea  often 
introduces  into  Ihe  mind  a  whole  set  that  bear 
no  resemblance  lo  one  another  in  Ihe  nature  of 
things.  Among  several  instances  of  this  kind, 
he  produces  the  following  instance :  "  The  ideas 
of  goblins  and  sprites  have  really  no  more  to  do 
with  darkness  than  light:  yet  let  but  a  foolish 
maid  inculcate  these  often  on  Ihe  mind  of  a 
child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly  he 
shall  never  be  able  to  sejiarate  Ihem  again  so 
long  as  he  lives,  but  darkness  shall  ever  after 
bring  with  il  lliose  frightful  ideas,  and  ihey  shall 
be  so  joined  thai  he  can  no  mote  bear  the  (me 
than  the  other." 

Addison  ;  Sptetater,  No.  109. 

Our  forefathers  looked  upon  nature  with  more 
reverence  and  horror,  before  the  world  was  en- 
lightened by  learning  andphilosophy ;  and  loved 
lo  astonish  themselves  with  the  apprehensions 
of  witchcran,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchant- 
ments. There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that 
had  not  a  ghost  in  it;  the  church.yards  were  all 
haunted  ;  every  large  common  had  a  circle  of 
fairies  belonging  to  it;  and  there  was  not  a 
shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a 
spirit.  Addison  ;  Sftelaiiir,  No.  419. 

A  person  terrified  with  the  imagination  of 
spectres  is  more  reasonable  than  one  who  thinks 
the  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous  and  ground- 
less. Addison  :  ^eeialar. 

Tender  minds  should  not  receive  early  im- 
pres^ons  of  goblins,  s;)ectres,  and  apparitions. 


GLORY.— GOD. 


True  glory  takes  root,  and  even  npreadi:  all 
false  pretences,  like  flowers,  fall  to  Ihe  ground ; 
nor  can  any  counterfeit  last  long. 

ClCEBO. 

There  are  tiro  ihings  nhich  ought  (o  [each  us 
lo  think  but  meanly  of  human  glory  ;  Ihe  very 
best  have  had  their  calumniators,  the  very  worst 
their  pnnegyrists.  COLTON;  Lacon. 

Cloiy,  or  internal  glorialion  or  triumph  of  the 
mind,  if.  Ibe  passion  which  proceedeih  from  the 
imagination  or  conception  of  our  own  power 
above  Ibe  power  of  him  that  contendeth  with  us. 


One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel  in 
such  arts  and  accomplishments  as  ore  in  the 
highest  esteem  among  men,  is  the  natural  passion 
vhich  the  mind  of  mnn  has  for  glorjr ;  which 
though  it  may  he  faulty  in  the  excess  of  it,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  discouraged.  Perhaps  some 
moralists  are  Ino  severe  in  beating  down  this 
principle,  which  seems  lo  be  a  spring  implanted 
by  nature  10  give  motion  to  nil  the  latent  powers 
of  the  soul,  and  is  always  observed  to  exert 
itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  most  generous 
dispositions.  The  men  whose  characters  have 
shone  the  lirightest  among  the  ancient  Romans 
appear  10  have  been  strongly  animated  by  this 
passion.  Hughes:  Spiclalor,  No.  554. 

There  is  hut  one  thing  necessary  to  keep  the 
possession  of  true  glory,  wliich  is  to  hear  the 
opposers  of  it  with  patience,  and  preserve  the 
virtue  by  which  it  was  acquired.  When  a  man 
is  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  ought  neither  lo 
admire,  wish  for,  or  pursue  anything  but  what  is 
exactly  bis  duty,  it  Is  not  in  the  power  of  seasons, 
persons,  or  accidents  to  diminish  his  value.  He 
only  is  a  great  man  who  can  neglect  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  and  enjoy  himself  independent 
of  its  favour.  This  is  indeed  an  arduous  task  ; 
but  it  should  comfort  a  glorious  spirit  that  it  is  the 
highest  step  10  which  human  nature  can  arrive. 
I'numph,  applause,  acclamation,  are  dear  to  the 
mind  of  man ;  but  it  ii  a  still  more  exquisite 
delight  lo  say  to  yourself,  yon  have  done  well, 
than  to  heir  the  whole  human  race  protiounce 
you  glorious,  except  you  yourself  can  join  with 
them  in  your  own  reflections.  A  mind  thus 
equal  and   uniform  may  be  deserted  by  little 

he  had  in  reverence  by  souls  like  itself.  The 
branches  of  ihe  oak  endure  a!l  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  though  its  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn ; 
and  these  too  will  be  restored  with  the  returning 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sptitaier,  No,  172. 


GOD. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to  a  good 
mind  is  the  consideration  of  tbat  lieing  on 
whom  we  have  our  dependence,  and  in  whom, 
though  we  behold  him  as  yet  but  in  the  first 
faint  discoveries  of  his  perfections,  we  see  c 


thing  that  we  can  imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or 
amiable.  We  find  ourselves  everywhere  upheld 
by  his  goodness,  and  surrounded  with  an  im- 
mensity of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  we  depend 
upon  a  Being  whose  power  qualifies  him  to 
make  us  happy  hy  an  infinity  of  means,  whose 
gooftness  and  truth  engage  him  to  make  those 
happy  who  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  un- 
changeableness  will  secure  us  in  this  happiness 
to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one  should 
perpetually  cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish 
from  us  all  that  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which 
unthinking  men  are  subject  to  when  they  lie 
under  no  real  afHiction;  all  that  anguish  which 
we  may  feel  from  any  evil  that  actually  op- 
presses us,  to  which  I  may  likewise  add  those 
little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly  that  are  apler 
to  betray  virtue  than  to  support  it;  and  establish 
in  us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper  as 
makes  us  pleasing  to  ouiselves,  10  those  with 
whom  we  converse,  and  lo  Him  whom  we  were 
made  to  please. 

Addison:  Sptclalor,  No.  381. 

In  this  consideraUon  of  God  Almighty's  om- 
nipresence and  omniscience  every  uncomfortable 
thought  vanishes.  He  cannot  hul  regard  evety- 
Ihing  that  has  being,  especially  Kuch  of  his 
creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by 
him,  He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to 
that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular  which  is  apt 
lo  trouble  them  on  this  occasion ;  for  as  it  is 
imjmssible  he  should  overlook  any  of  bis  crea- 
tures, so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards 
with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to 
recommend  themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an 
unfeigned  humility  of  heart  think  themselves 
unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  ihem. 
Addison:  .^tAii'oc,  No.  565. 

It  is  folly  to  seek  Ihe  approbation  of  any  being 
besides  the  Supreme;  liecause  no  other  being 
can  make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  because 
we  can  procure  no  considerable  advantage  from 
the  approbation  of  any  other  being, 

Addison:  Sptelator. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  best  argu- 
ment for  hia  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  which  a  man  of 
sense  cannni  forbear  attending  to  who  is  out  of 
the  noise  of  human  affairs.  Addison. 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more 
attentively  we  consider,  the  more  perfectly  still 
shall  we  know  Ihem.  ADDtsoN. 

We  should  apply  ourselves  to  study  the  per- 
fections of  God,  and  to  procure  lively  an<l 
vigorous  impressions  of  his  perpetual  presence 
with  us  and  inspection  over  us. 

Attekbury. 

Would  we  be  admitted  into  an  acquainUnce 
with  God,  let  us  stndy  to  resemble  him.     We 
must  be  partakers  of  a  divine  nature  in  order  to 
partake  of  this  high  privilege  and  alliance. 
Atterbuky. 
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If  God  be  infiniiety  holy,  juM,  and  good,  he 
must  Uke  delight  in  those  creatures  that  resem- 
ble him  most  in  these  perfections. 

Attekbubv. 

We  should  contemplate  reverently  the  works 
of  nalure  and  grace,  the  inscrutable  ways  of 
providence,  and  all  the  wonderfnl  methods  of 
God's  dealing  with  men.  Attekbury. 

The  scripture  saith,  "The  fool  hath  iaid  in 
bia  heart, '  There  is  no  God' :  "  it  is  not  said, 
"  The  fool  hath  thought  in  his  heart ;"  so  as  he 
rather  saiih  it  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he 
would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe 
it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it :  For  none  deny  there  is 
a  God,  but  (hose  for  whom  it  makelh  that  there 
were  no  God.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Eaay  XVII.,  0/Athtim. 

They  thai  deny  a  God  destroy  a  man's  no- 
bility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  lo  the  beasts 
by  his  body ;  and  if  be  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by 
his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  It 
destroys,  likewise,  magnaoimily,  and  the  raising 
human  nature.  Lord  Bacon  ; 

Euay  XVII.,  OfAlhfitm. 


force  and  faiih  which  human  nature  in  itself 
could  not  obtain;  therefore,  ns  atheism  is  in 
all  respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  deprivelh 
human  nalure  of  the  means  to  exalt  itself  above 
human  frailty.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Etsay  XVII.,  Of  Atheism. 

The  love  of  God  ought  continually  lo  pre- 
dominate in  the  mind,  and  give  lo  every  act  of 
duly  grace  and  animation.  Beattib. 

God's  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  in- 
visible, not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor 
to  be  computed  l>y  number  of  successive  mo- 
ments. Bentley. 

If  ihis  pre.e: 
with  a  successi 
distinctly  perce 
that  some  being,  though  intinilely  above  our 
linile  comprehensions,  must  have  had  an  iden- 
tical, invariable  continuance  from  alt  eternity; 
which  being  is  no  other  than  God- 

Benti-ky. 

That  all  these  distances,  motions,  and  quanti- 
ties of  matter  should  be  so  accurately  and  har- 
moniously adjusted  in  this  great  variety  of  our 
system,  is  above  the  fortuitous  hits  of  blind 
material  causes;  and  must  certainly  flow  from 
Ihot  eternal  fountain  of  wisdom. 

Bentley, 

The  consideration  of  our  understanding, 
which  is  an  incorporeal  substance  independent 
from  matter ;  and  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
bodies,  which  have  all  the  stamps  and  charac- 
ters of  excellent  contrivance :  these  alone  do 
veiy  easily  guide  us  to  Ihe  wise  Author  of  all 
things.  Bentley. 


Some  thought  and  meditation  are  necessary ; 
and  a  man  may  possibly  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
have  God  in  all  his  thoughts,  or  to  say  in  his 
heart  there  is  none.  Bentley. 

The  last  property  which  qualifies  God  for 
the  fittest  object  of  our  love  is  the  advantage- 
ousness  of  his  to  us,  both  in  the  present  and 
the  future  life.  Bovle:  StraphU  Lavt. 

Al[  the  loveliness  imparted  lo  the  creature  U 
lent  it  10  give  >is  enbir^ed  conceptions  of  that 
vast  confluence  and  immensity  that  exuberates 
in  God.  BOYLS. 

Such  immense  power,  such  unsearchable 
wisdom,  and  such  exuberant  goodness,  as  may 

Ciy  ravish  us  (o  an  amazement,  talber  than  a 
t  admiration.  Bovul 

You  owe  little  less  for  what  you  are  not,  than 
for  what  you  are,  to  ihat  discriminating  mercy 
lo  which  alone  you  owe  your  exemption  from 
miseries.  BoYLE. 

As  lo  the  freeness  or  unmeritedness  of  God's 
love,  we  need  but  consider  (bat  we  so  littte 
could  at  first  deserve  his  love,  that  he  loved  us 
even  before  we  had  a  being.  Boyle. 

And  lo  be  true,  and  speak  my  soul,  when  I 
survey  the  occurrences  of  my  life,  and  call  into 
account  Ihe  linger  of  God,  I  can  perceive  nothing 
but  an  abyss  and  mass  of  mercies,  either  in  gen- 
eral lo  mankind,  or  in  particular  to  myself;  and 
whether  out  of  (he  prejudice  of  my  affection,  or 
an  inverting.and  partial  conceit  of  his  mercies, 
I  know  not ;  but  those  which  others  term  crosses, 
afflictions,  judgments,  misfortunes,  to  me  who 
inquire  farther  into  Ihem  than  their  visible 
cflects,  they  both  appear,  and  in  event  have  ever 
proved,  the  secret  and  dissembled  favours  of  his 
afiection.  I(  is  a  singular  piece  of  wisdom  (o 
apprehend  truly,  and  without  passion,  Ihe  works 
of  God,  and  so  well  to  distinguish  bis  juslice 
from  bis  mercy  as  not  to  miscall  those  noble 
Btlribules:  yet  it  is  likewise  an  honest  piece  of 
logic,  so  10  dispute  and  argue  the  proceedings 
of  God  as  to  distinguish  even  his  judgments 
inio  mercies.  For  God  is  merciful  unto  all, 
because  better  lo  Ihe  worst  than  the  best  de- 
serve; and  10  say  be  punisheth  none  in  ihit 
world,  though  it  be  a  paradox,  is  no  al»urditj. 
Sir  T.  Browne  I 
Seligio  Midici,  Part  I.,  liiU 

Although  lo  opinion  there  be  many  gods 
may  seem  an  access  in  religion,  and  such  as 
cannot  at  all  consist  with  atheism ;  yet  doth  it 
deductively  and  upon  inference  include  Ihe 
same:  for  unity  is  the  Inseparable  and  essential 
atti'ibule  of  Deity. 

Sir  T.  Browme  :  Vulgar  Ermrt. 

As  he  created  att  things,  so  is  he  beyond  and 
in  them  all,  not  only  in  power,  as  under  his  sub- 
jection, or  in  his  presence,  as  being  in  his  cc^- 
nition,  but  in  his  very  essence,  as  being  (he  soul 
of  their  causililies  and  the  essential  cause  of 
their  existences. 

SirT-BrOWNS!  Vulgar  Errgrs. 


This  is  the  consoUlion  of  all  good  men,  ante 
whom  his  ubiquitf  afTordeth  conlinual  coinfon 
and  security,  and  ihii  is  tlie  affliction  of  hell, 
to  whom  it  affordelh  despair  and  remediless 
calamity.  SiR  T.  Browne. 


which  I 

ihink  could  not  possibly  have  come  lo  pass,  but 
from  one  of  the  three  following  reasons:  either 
thnt  the  idea  of  a  God  is  innate  and  co-ex!slent 
with  the  mind  itself;  or  that  this  truth  is  so  very 
obvious  that  it  is  discovered  by  the  first  exetlion 
of  reason  in  persons  of  the  most  ordinary  capaci- 
ties ;  or,  lastly,  that  it  has  been  delivered  down 
to  us  through  all  ages  by  a  tradition  from  the 
first  man.  The  Atheists  are  equally  confounded, 
to  whichever  of  these  three  causes  we  assign  il. 
BUDCELI. :  Spiclator,  No.  389. 
Now,  though  in  a  just  idea  of  the  Deity  per- 
haps none  of  his  altributes  are  predominant, 
jet,  to  our  imagination,  his  power  is  by  fai  the 
most  striking.  Some  reflection,  some  comparing, 
is  necessary  lo  satisfy  us  of  his  wisdom,  his 
justice,  and  his  goodness.  To  be  struck  with 
his  power,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should 
open  our  eyes.  But  whilst  we  contemplate  so 
Tast  an  oliject,  under  the  arm,  as  it  were,  of 
almighty  power,  and  invested  upon  eveiy  side 
with  omnipreseuee,  we  shrink  into  the  minute- 
ness of  onr  own  nature,  and  are,  in  a  manner, 
annihilated  before  him.  And  although  a  con- 
sideration of  his  other  attributes  may  relieve,  in 
some  measure,  our  apprehensions,  yet  no  con- 
viction of  the  justice  with  which  it  is  exercised, 
nor  the  mercy  with  which  it  is  tempered,  can 
wholly  remove  the  terror  that  naturally  arises 
from  a  force  which  nothing  can  withstand.  If 
we  rejoice,  we  rejoice  with  trembling ;  and  even 
whilst  we  are  receiving  benefits,  we  cannot  liut 
shudder  at  a  power  which  can  confer  benefits 
of  such  mighty  importance.        BuRKE: 

On  Ike  Suilimt  and  Beaiaifal,  1 756. 

But  the  Scripture  alone  can  supply  ideas 
answerable  to  the  majes^  of  this  subject.  In 
the  Scripture,  wherever  God  is  represented  as 
appearing  or  speaking,  everything  terrible  in 
nature  is  called  up  to  heighten  the  awe  and 
solemnity  of  the  I>ivine  presence.  The  Psalms 
and  the  prophetical  books  are  crowded  with 
insUnces  of  this  kind.  The  larlh  shook  (says 
the  Psalmist),  Iht  heavens  alio  dropptd  at  the 
pTtsence  of  the  Lord.  And,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  painting  preserves  the  same  character  nut 
only  when  he  is  supposed  descending  lo  take 
vengeance  upon  the  wicked,  but  even  when  he 
exerts  the  like  plenitude  of  power  in  acts  of 
beiKficence  to  mankind.  Tremble,  thou  earth  ! 
at  Ike  prisence  eftht  Lord;  at  the prestnie  of 
the  Ged  of  yaeob  ;  vrkich  turned  the  red  into 
aandmg  mater,  the  Mat  into  a  fountain  of 
loateril  II  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers, 
which  establish  the  general  sentiment  of  man- 
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kind,  concerning  the  inseparable  union  of  a 
sacred  and  reverential  awe,  with  our  ideas  of 
the  divinity.  BuRKl! 

Oh  the  Sublime  and  Beauiiful. 
Before  the  Girislian  religion  had,  as  it  were, 
humaniied  the  idea  of  the  Divinity,  and  brought 
il  somewhat  nearer  to  ua,  there  was  very  little 
said  of  ihe  love  of  God.  The  followers  of 
Plato  have  something  of  it,  and  only  something; 
the  other  wrileis  of  pagan  antiquity,  whether 
poets  or  philosophers,  nothing  at  alt.  And  they 
who  consider  with  what  inhnite  attention,  by 
what  a  disregard  of  every  perishable  object, 
through  what  long  habits  of  piely  and  contem- 
plation it  is  that  any  man  is  able  to  attain  an 
entire  love  and  devotion  lo  the  Deity,  will  easily 
perceive  that  il  is  not  the  first,  the  mosl  natural, 
and  the  most  striking  effect  which  proceeds 
from  that  idea.  BintKE: 

On  the  Suilime  and  Biauliful. 

I,  who  have  brought  my  mind  to  so  exclusive 
a  veneration  for  the  divine  perfections  that  I 
have  no  admiration  left  for  those  of  men,  be- 
yond my  understanding  of  them,  am  yet  veiy 
willing  to  honour  virtue,  so  far  as  I  am  able  lo 
recognize  and  comprehend  it, 

BuRKE:  To  Lord  yehn  Cavendish. 

He  [Robert  Boyle]  had  the  profoundesl  ven- 
eration for  Ihe  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
that  I  have  ever  observed  in  any  person.  The 
very  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him 
without  a  pause  and  a  visible  slop  in  his  dis- 
couise;  in  which  one  that  knew  him  most  par- 
ticularly above  twenty  years  has  told  me  that 
he  was  so  exact,  that  he  does  not  remember  to 
have  observed  him  once  lo  fail  in  it. 

Bishop  Burnet  : 

Strmon  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle. 

His  eye  is  upon  every  hour  of  my  existence. 
His  spirit  is  intimately  jireaent  with  every  thought 
of  my  heart.  His  inspiration  gives  birth  to  every 
purpose  within  me.  His  hand  impresses  a  di- 
rection on  every  footstep  of  my  goings.  Every 
breath  I  inhale  is  drawn  by  an  energy  which 
God  deals  out  10  me. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers  : 
Discounts  on  Mod.  Astren.,  Disc.  III. 
V/hile  earthly  objects  are  exhausted  by  fa- 
miliarity, the  thought  of  God  becomes  10  the 
111  man  continually  brighter,  richer,  vaster; 
es  fresh  lusire  from  all  that  he  observes  of 
■e  and  Providence,  and  attracts  to  itself  all 
the  glories  of  the  universe.    The  devout  man. 


sibility,  feels  distinctly  that  he  has  found  the 
true  happiness  of  man.  He  has  found  a  Being 
for  his  veneration  and  love,  whose  character  is 
inexhaustible,  who  after  ages  shall  have  passed 
will  still  be  uncomprehended  in  the  extent  of 
His  perfections,  and  wilt  still  cummnnicate  to 
the  pure  mind  stronger  proofs  of  His  excellence 

__!_..      ._.! .  —  J  ^|-  jjjj  ajroroval. 

'.  Ellerv  Channikq. 
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^e  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all 
religion.  The  whole  buiidiag  tollers  if  [he 
foundaiion  be  out  of  course :  if  we  hare  not 
deliberate  and  right  notions  of  it,  we  shall  per. 
fonn  no  worship,  no  service,  yield  no  afTeclion 
to  him.  If  there  be  not  a  God,  it  is  impossible 
there  can  be  one;  elerni!)'  is  essential  to  the 
notion  of  a  God;  so  all  religion  wouhl  be  vain, 
and  unreasonable,  to  pay  homage  to  that  which 

Chaknock  :  Altributes. 


The 


vidcnc 


Ihe 


and  the  holiness  of  God;  the 
terrors  of  conscience,  (he  justice  of  God-,  the 
Bjjprobalions  of  conscience,  the  goodness  of 
God.  All  the  order  in  the  world  owes  itself, 
next  to  ihe  providence  of  God,  to  conscience; 
without  it  Ihe  world  would  be  a  Gul^oiha.  As 
[he  creatures  witness  there  was  a  first  cause  that 
produced  tlieni,  so  this  principle  in  man  evi- 
denceth  itself  to  be  set  by  the  same  hand,  for 
the  t;oo(l  of  that  which  it  had  so  framed.  Tliere 
could  be  no  conscience  if  (here  were  no  God, 
and  man  could  not  be  a  rational  creature  if 
there  were  no  conscience. 

CuArnock  ;  Allnbuia. 

The  being  of  a  God  is  the  guard  of  the  world  ; 
the  sense  of  a  God  is  the  foundation  of  civil 
order;  without  this  there  is  no  tie  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  What  force  would  there  be 
in  oaths  for  the  decision  of  contruversici,  what 
right  could  there  be  in  appeals  made  to  one  that 
had  no  being?  A  city  of  atheists  would  be  a 
heap  of  confusion ;  there  could  be  no  ground 
of  any  commerce,  when  all  Ihe  sacred  bonds  of 
it  in  Ihe  consciences  of  men  were  snap!  asunder, 
which  are  torn  10  pieces  and  utterly  destroyed 
liy  denying  the  eiistence  of  God,  What  magis- 
inld  be  secure  in  his  standing?    What 


private  person  coi 


,ld  be  s< 


is  right?  Can 


I  question  whether  there  ever  w.ts,  or  can  be 
in  the  wurl<i.  an  uninterrupted  and  iiilernal  de- 
nial of  the  being  of  Gud,  or  that  men  (unless 
we  can  sHp]tose  conscience  utieHy  dead)  can 
arrive  to  such  a  degree  of  impiety ;  for  before 
they  can  stiile  such  sentiments  in  them  (what- 
soever they  may  assert)  they  must  be  utter 
strangers  (o  Ihe  common  conceptions  of  reason, 
and  despoil  themselves  of  tlieir  own  humanity. 
He  that  dares  to  deny  a  God  with  his  lips,  yet 
sets  up  something  or  other  as  a  God  in  hii  heart. 
Is  it  not  lamentable  that  this  sacred  truth,  con- 
sented lo  by  alt  nations,  which  is  the  band  of 
civil  societies,  the  source  of  all  order  in  the 
world,  should  be  denied  with  a  bare  face,  and 
disputed  against,  in  companies,and  the  glory  of 
a  wise  Creator  ascribed  to  an  unintelligent  na- 
ture, to  blind  chance  ?  Are  not  such  worse  than 
heathens?  Charkock  :  Atlribulis. 

Is  God  a  being  less  to  be  regarded  than  man. 
It  would  be  strange  if  a  benefactor  should  live 


in  the  same  town,  in  the  same  house,  with  u», 
and  we  never  exchange  a  word  with  him ;  yet 
this  is  our  case,  who  have  Ihe  works  of  God  id 
our  eyes,  the  goodness  of  God  in  our  being,  the 
mercy  of  God  in  our  daily  food,  yet  think  so 
little  of  him,  converse  so  little  with  him,  serve 
everything  before  him,  and  prefer  everything 
above  him.  Whence  have  we  our  mercies  but 
from  his  hand  ?  Who,  besides  him,  maiiilains 
our  breath  at  this  moment  ?  Would  he  call  for 
our  spirits  this  moment,  (hey  must  depart  from 
us  to  attend  his  command.  There  is  not  1.  mo- 
ment wherein  our  unworthy  carriage  is  not  ag- 
Gavated,  because  there  is  nol  a  moment  wherein 
is  not  our  guardian  and  gives  us  not  tastes  of 
a  fresh  bounty.  Charnock:  Allribults. 

God  is  a  perpetual  refuge  and  security  10  his 
people.  His  providence  is  not  confined  10  one 
generation ;  il  is  not  one  age  only  that  tastes  of 
his  bounty  and  compassion.  His  eye  never  yet 
slept,  nor  huh  he  suffered  ihe  little  ship  of  his 
church  to  be  swallowed  up,  though  it  halh  been 
tossed  upon  the  waves ;  he  hath  always  been  a 

hath  always  had  compassion  to  pity  us,  and 
power  to  protect  us ;  he  halh  had  a  face  lo  shine, 
when  the  world  hath  had  an  angry  countenance  to 
frown.  He  brought  Enoch  home  by  an  cxlraor- 
dinary  Irnnslalion  from  a  brutish  world;  and 
when  he  was  resolved  10  reckon  with  men  for 
their  brutish  lives,  he  lodged  Noah,  the  phoenix 
of  the  world,  in  an  ark,  and  kept  him  alive  as  a 
spark  in  the  midst  of  many  wateis,  whereby  to 
rekindle  a  church  in  ihe  world  1  in  all  genera- 
lions  he  is  a  dwelling-place  lo  secure  his  people 
here  or  entertain  them  above, 

Charnock  :  Aitribuia. 

There  is  no  succession  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  The  variely  of  successions  and  changes 
in  the  world  make  not  succession,  or  new  ob- 
jects, in  the  Divine  mind ;  for  all  things  are 
present  lo  him  from  eternity  in  regard  of  his 
knowledge,  though  they  are  not  actually  present 
in  Ihe  world  In  regard  of  their  existence.  He 
doth  not  know  one  thing  now,  and  another 
anon  ;  he  sees  all  things  al  once;  "  Known  unto 
God  are  all  things  from  the  beginning  of  ihe 
world"  (Acts  XV.  18);  bul  in  their  Irae  order 
of  succession,  as  Ihey  lie  in  Ihe  eternal  council 
of  God,  10  be  biuught  forth  in  time.  Though 
there  be  a  succession  and  order  of  thiugs  as  they 
are  wrought,  there  is  yet  no  succession  in  God 
in  regard  of  his  knowledge  of  them. 

Charnock:  Aitribuia. 

What  encouragement  could  there  be  lo  lift  up 
our  eyes  to  one  Ihal  were  of  one  mind  ihis  day 
and  of  another  mind  lo-morrow  ?  Who  would 
put  up  a  petition  lo  an  earthly  prince  that  were 
so  mutable  as  to  grant  a  petition  one  day  and 
deny  it  another,  and  change  his  own 'act?  But  if 
a  prince  promise  this  or  that  thing  upon  such 
or  such  a  condition,  and  you  know  his  promise 
to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  ihe  Medes 
and  Persians,  would  any  man  reason  thus?  be- 
cause it  is  unchangeable  we  will  not  seek  lo  bitn. 


we  will  not  perrorm  (he  condilioa  upon  which 
the  fruit  of  the  proclammion  is  (o  be  enjoyed. 
Who  would  not  coudI  such  an  inference  ridieu- 
loDi  ?  What  blessings  halh  not  God  promised 
upon  ihe  condition  of  (seeking  him? 

ChaRNock:  Affribuifs. 
He  hath  willed  everything  that  may  be  for 
our  good,  if  we  perform  the  conduiun  he  hath 
required ;  and  hath  put  it  upon  record,  that  we 
may  know  it  and  regulate  our  desires  and  sup- 
plications according  to  it.  If  we  will  not  seek 
him,  hit  immutability  cannoE  be  a  bar,  but  our 
own  folly  is  Ihe  cause  ;  and  by  our  neglect  we 
deiipoil  him  of  this  perfection  as  to  us,  and 
either  imply  that  he  is  not  uncere,  and  means 
not  as  he  speaks ;  or  that  he  is  as  changeable  as 
(he  wind,  sometimes  this  ihii 
and  not  at  all  to  be  confided 


and  what  a  presumption  would  it  be  in  a  creature 
dependent  upon  his  sovereign,  to  ask  that  which 
he  knows  he  has  declared  his  will  against; 
since  there  is  no  good  we  can  want,  but  he  hath 
promised  to  give,  upon  our  sincere  and  ardent 
desire  for  it,  Chabnock  :  Attribulis. 

If  God  be  immutable,  it  is  sad  news  to  those 
that  are  resolved  in  wickedness,  or  careless  of 
returning  to  that  duty  he  requires.  Sinners  must 
not  eipect  that  Cod  will  alter  his  will,  make  a 
breach  upon  his  nature,  and  violate  his  own 
word,  to  gratify  their  lusts.  No,  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable God  should  dishonour  himself  to  secure 
them,  and  cease  to  be  God,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  be  wicked. by  changing  his  own  nature, 
■hat  they  may  be  unchanged  in  their  vanity. 
God  i>  the  some ;  goodness  is  as  amiable  in  his 
sight,  and  sin  as  abominable  in  his  eyes,  now,  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  world.  Being  the 
name  God,  he  is  the  same  enemy  to  the  wicked, 
IS  Ihe  same  friend  to  the  righteous.  He  is  the 
same  in  knowledge,  end  cannot  forget  sinful 
acts.  He  is  the  same  in  wilt,  and  cannot  ap- 
prove of  unrighteous  practices.  Goodness  can- 
not but  be  alway  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
wickedness  cannot  but  be  alway  Ihe  object  of 
his  hatted ;  and  as  his  aversion  to  sin  is  alway 
the  same,  so  as  be  hath  lieen  in  his  judgments 
upon  sinners,  the  same  he  will  be  slill;  for  the 
same  perfection  of  immutability  belongs  to  his 
justice  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  as  to  bis  holi- 
ness  for  his  disaffection  to  sin. 

Charnock  :  Attriiula. 

There  are  none  of  his  people  so  despicable  in 
the  eye  of  man,  but  they  are  known  and  re- 
garded l>y  God  ;  though  Ihey  are  clouded  in  the 
world,  yet  they  are  the  slam  of  the  world  ;  and 
shall  God  number  the  inanimale  stars  in  ihe 
heavens,  and  make  no  account  of  his  living 
•tan  on  Ihe  earth  ?  No,  wherever  ihey  are  dia- 
persed,  he  will  not  forget  them  ;  however  they 
are  afflicted,  he  wilt  not  despise  ihem ;  Ihe  stars 
are  so  numerous,  Ihal  they  arc  innumerable  by 
man;  some  are  visible  and  known  hy  men; 
oiheii  tie  more  hid  and  undiscovered  in  a  con- 
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fused  light,  as  those  in  the  milky  way;  man 
cannol  see  one  of  ihem  distinctly.  God  knows 
all  his  people.  As  he  can  do  what  is  above  the 
power  of  man  to  perform,  so  he  undeisinnds 
what  is  above  the  skill  of  man  lo  discover  ;  shall 
man  measure  God  by  his  scantiness  1  Proud 
man  must  not  equal  himself  to  God,  nor  cut 
God  as  short  as  his  own  line.  He  lelts  Ihe 
number  of  the  stars,  and  calls  them  all  by  their 
names.  He  hath  them  all  in  his  list,  as  gen- 
erals Ihe  names  of  their  sotdieis  in  their  muster- 
roll,  for  they  are  his  host,  which  he  marshals  in 
the  heavens  (as  Isa.  xi.  it,  where  you  hav«  the 
like  expression) ;  he  knows  them  more  distinctly 
than  man  can  know  anything,  and  so  distinctly 
as  lo  call  "  them  all  by  their  names." 

Chaknock;  AllribuUt. 

But  as  the  essence,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  is 
incomprehensible  to  any  creature  ;  God  only  is 
comprehended  by  God.  The  secrets  of  wisdom 
in  God  are  double  lo  the  expressions  of  it  in  hii 
works  (Job  XL-  6,  7):  "Canst  thou  by  search- 
ing lind  out  God  ?"  There  is  an  unfathont- 
able  depth  in  all  his  decrees,  in  all  his  works; 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  of  his  works, 
much  less  that  of  his  decrees,  much  less  that  in 
his  nature  ;  because  his  wisdom,  being  infinite 
as  well  as  his  power,  can  no  more  act  lo  the 
highest  pitch  than  his  power.  As  his  power  is 
not  lenninated  by  what  he  hath  wrought,  but  he 
could  give  further  teslimonJe;  of  it,  so  neither 
is  his  wisilom,  but  he  could  furnish  us  with  in- 
finite expressions  and  pieces  of  his  skill.  As 
in  regard  of  his  immensity  he  is  not  iMiunded 
by  the  limits  of  place;  in  regard  of  his  eter- 
nity, not  measured  l>y  the  minutes  of  time;  in 
regard  of  his  power,  not  terminated  with  this 
or  thai  number  of  objects;  so,  in  regard  of  his 
wisdom,  he  is  not  confined  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular mode  of  working;  so  Ihat  in  regard  of 
the  reason  of  his  actions  as  well  as  the  glory 
and  mnjesly  of  his  nature,  he  dwells  in  unap- 
proachable light  (I  Tim.  vi.  iB);  and  whatso- 
ever we  understand  of  his  wisdom  in  creation 
and  providence  is  infinilely  less  than  what  is  in 
himself  and  his  oun  unbounded  nuture. 

Charnock  r  Atlributt!. 

Hence  is  the  ground  for  the  immutability  of 
God.  As  he  is  incapable  of  changing  his  re- 
solves, because  of  his  inlinile  wisdom,  so  he  is 
incapable  of  lieing  forced  lo  any  change,  be- 
cause of  his  infinite  power.  Being  almighty,  he 
can  be  no  more  changed  from  power  lo  weak- 
ness, than,  being  all-wise,  he  can  he  changed 
from  wisdom  to  folly,  or.  being  omniscient,  from 
knowledge  to  ignorance.  He  cannot  he  altered 
in  his  purposes,  because  of  his  wisdom  ;  nor  in 
the  manner  and  method  of  bis  actions,  because 
of  his  inlinile  sirengih.  Men,  indeed,  when 
their  designs  are  laid  deepest  and  their  purposes 
stand  lirmcsl,  yet  are  forced  lu  sland  slill,  or 
change  the  manner  of  the  execution  of  their  re- 
solves, by  reason  of  some  outward  accidents 
that  obslruct  ihem  in  their  course;  fur,  having 
not  wisdom  to  foresee  future  hindrances,  ihey 
have  not  power  lo  prevent  them,  or  strength  to 
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remove  them,  when  [hey  aneipecledly  JnterpoM 
themselves  between  tbeir  desire  and  perrorm- 

BQce  1  but  00  created  power  has  strength  enough 
to  be  a  bar  against  Gud.  By  ihe  same  act  of  his 
will  Ihal  he  resolves  a  (hing,  he  can  puff  away 
any  impediments  [hat  seem  [o  rise  up  against 
him.  He  Ihat  wants  no  means  lo  effect  his  pur- 
poses cannot  be  checked  byanylhing  that  riulh 
up  to  stand  in  his  way  ;  heaven,  earth,  sea,  the 
deepest  places  are  too  weak  to  resist  his  will. 
Charnock:  AllribiUa. 

Since  therefore  all  thinp  are  ordered  in  sub- 
serviencj'  to  the  good  of  man,  they  ate  so  or- 
dered by  Him  that  made  both  man  and  them  ; 
and  man  mast  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  his  Creator,  and  act  in  subserviency 
to  His  glory,  as  other  creatures  act  in  Subser- 
viency to  his  good.  Sensible  objects  were  not 
made  only  to  gratify  the  sense  of  man,  but  to 
hand  something  lo  his  mind  as  he  is  a  rational 
creature ;  (o  discover  God  to  him  as  an  object 
of  love  and  desire  to  be  enjoyed.  If  this  be 
not  [he  effec(  of  it,  the  order  of  the  creature,  as 
to  such  an  one,  is  in  vain,  and  falls  short  of  its 
true  end.  CkarnoCKi  AUributes. 

Unto  them  that  love  him,  God  causclh  all 
thinf^  to  work  for  the  best.  So  tha[  with  Him, 
by  the  heavenly  light  of  steadfast  faith,  they  see 
life  even  in  death ;  with  Him,  even  in  heavi- 
ness and  sorrow,  they  fail  not  of  joy  and  com- 
fort ;  with  Him, even  in  poverty,  affliction,  and 
trouble,  they  neither  perish  nor  are  forsaken. 
Bishop  Coverdale. 

What  is  God  bat  the  veiy  being  of  all  things 
that  yet  are  not,  and  (he  subsistence  of  things 
that  are?  Cudworth. 

Some  novelists  make  a  contracted  idea  of 
God,  consisting  of  nothing  but  will  and  power. 

CUDWORTH. 

"  Without  God  in  the  world."  Think  what 
a  description,  and  applicable  to  individuals 
without  number!  If  it  had  been  "without 
friends — without  food— without  sheller" — that 
would  have  had  a  gloomy  sound ;  hut  '■  ■aiUhoal 
GbH!"  without  him  !— that  is,  in  no  happy  rela- 
tion to  him  who  is  Ihe  very  origin,  support,  and 
life  of  all  things;  without  him  who  can  make 
good  flow  to  his  creatures  from  an  infinity  of 
sources;  without  him  whose  favour  possessed  is 
Ihe  best,  the  sublimest,  of  all  delights,  all  tri- 
umphs, all  gtotiesi  without  him  who  can  confer 
an  eternal  felicity;  without  him.  too,  in  a  world 
where  the  human  creature  knows  there  is  a 
mi^ty  and  continual  conspiracy  against  his 
welfare.  What  do  those  who  are  nnder  so  sad 
a  destitution  value  and  seek  instead  ?  But  what 
will  anything  or  all  things  be  worth  in  his 
absence  ?  John  Foster  : 

Lift  and  Thoughts,  by  IV.  IV.  Evtrts,  aiS. 

His  works  but  faintly  reflect  the  image  of  his 

Krfeciions;  it  is  a  second-hand  knowledge:  to 
ve  a  just  idea  of  him  it  may  be  necessary 
that  we  see  him  as  he  is.    But  what  is  that  ?   It 


is  somelbing  [hat  never  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive:  yet  what  we  can  eaaly 
conceive  will  be  a  fountain  of  unspeakable,  of 
everlasling  rapture.  All  created  glories  will 
fade  and  die  away  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  my  happiness  to  compare  the  world 
with  the  fair  exemplar  of  it  in  the  Divine 
Mind;  perhaps  to  view  the  original  plan  of 
those  wise  designs  that  have  been  executing  in 
a  long  series  of  ages.  Thus  employed  in  find- 
ing out  his  works  and  contemplating  thar 
Author,  how  shall  I  fall  prostrate  and  adoring, 
my  body  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  a( 
matter,  my  mind  in  the  infinitude  of  his  perfec- 
tions! GkOVB;  Sficlatar,  No.  635. 

Contemplation  of  human  nature  doth  by  a 
necessary  connection  and  chain  of  causes  cany 
us  up  to  the  Deity.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

There  it  the  same  necessity  for  the  divine 
influence  and  regimen  10  order  and  govern, 
conserve  and  keep  together,  the  universe  in  thai 
consistence  it  hath  received,  as  it  was  at  firat  to 
give  it  before  it  could  receive  it. 

Sir  M.  Haix. 

There  is  no  creature  in  the  world  wherein 
we  may  not  see  enough  to  wonder  at :  for  there 
is  no  worm  of  the  earth,  no  spire  of  grass,  no 

leaf,  no  twig,  wherein  we  see  not  the  footsteps 
of  a  Deily:  the  best  visible  creature  is  man; 
is  be  that  can  make  but  an  hair. 
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as  no  less  than  an  infinite  power  is  se 
object  that  presents  itself  to  our  eyes,  if  there'- 
fore  we  look  only  on  the  outside  of  the^e 
bodily  suhslances,  and  we  do  not  see  God  in 
everything,  we  are  no  better  than  brutish  ;  make 
use  merely  of  our  sense,  without  the  least  im- 
provement of  our  faith  or  our  reason.  Con- 
trary, then,  to  the  opinion  of  those  men  who 
hold  that  a  wise  man  should  admire  nothing,  I 
say  that  a  truly  wise  and  good  man  should  ad- 
mire everything,  or  rather  that  infiniteness  of 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  which  shows  itself  in 
every  visible  object.  Bishop  J.  Halu 

Human  excellence  is  blended  with  many  im- 

rfections  and  seen  under  many  limitations. 
is  beheld  only  in  detached  and  separate 
portions,  nor  ever  appears  in  any  one  character 
whole  and  entire.  So  that  when,  ir 
of  the  Stoics,  we  wish  to  form  ou 
fragments  the  notion  of  a  perfectly  good  and 
wise  man,  we  know  that  it  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  mind,  without  any  real  being  in  whom  it  is 
embodied  and  realized.  In  the  twiief  of  a  Deity 
these  conceptions  are  reduced  to  reality :  the 
scattered  rays  of  an  ideal  excellence  are  con- 
centrated, and  become  Ihe  real  attributes  of  that 
Being  with  whom  we  stand  in  the  nearest  rela- 
tion, who  sits  supreme  at  the  head  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  armed  with  infinite  power,  and  pervades 
all  nature  with  his  presence. 

The  efficacy  of  these  views  in  producing  and 
augmenting  a  virtuous  taste  will  indeed  he  pro- 
portioned to  the  vividness  with  which  ihey  we 
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TonDcd,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
recur;  yet  some  benetil  will  not  fall  to  reEull 
Iiom  them  even  in  their  lowest  degree. 

Robert  Hall  :  Medem  Infidelity. 

God  will  protect  and  reward  all  his  raUhfal 
serrants  in  a  numner  uiil  measure  inexpressibly 
abundant.  HauHOND. 

God  alone  excepted;  who  actually  and  ever- 
lastingly is  whatsoever  he  may  be;  and  which 
cannot  hereafter  be  that  which  now  he  is  not : 
all  other  things  besides  are  somenhat  in  poeai- 
Ulity  which  as  yet  they  are  not  in  acl. 

Hooker. 

God  hath  his  influence  into  the  very  essence 
of  all  things,  without  which  inSuence  of  Deity 
snppoTting  them,  their  utter  annibilstion  could 
Itol  choose  but  follow.  HooKEl. 

Thai  which  mnvelh  God  to  work  is  goodness, 
and  that  which  ordereth  bis  work  is  wisdom, 
and  that  which  perfecteth  bis  work  is  power. 


infinite,  that  must  needs  be  the  highest 
things  that  are  desired :  no  good  is  in6nite  but 
only  God,  therefore  he  is  our  fetidly  and  bliss. 
Hooker. 
Whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to 
make  mention  of  his  name;  yet  our  soundest 
knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as 
indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him;  and  out 
safest  eloquence  concerning  him  is  silence. 
Hooker. 
As  leaching  bringeth  as  to  know  that  God  is 
our  supreme  truth,  so  prayer  lesiifleih  that  we 
acknowledge  him  our  supreme  good. 

Hooker. 

God,  of  hii  great  liberality,  had  determined. 
in  lieu  of  man's  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  same 
by  the  rule  of  Ihnt  justice  which  best  beseemeih 
him.  HooKEk. 

A  little,  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  it,  is 
belter  than  a  great  deal,  with  the  encumbrance 
of  Hiscuise;  His  blessing  can  multiply  a  mite 
into  a  talent,  but  His  curse  will  shrink  a  talent 
into  a  mile  ;  by  H  im  the  arms  of  the  wicked  are 
broken,  and  by  Him  the  righteous  are  upholden  : 
«o  that  the  great  Question  is.  whether  He  be  with 
or  against  us,  and  the  great  misfortune  is,  that 
this  question  is  seldom  asked.  The  favour  of 
God  is  to  them  that  obtain  it  a  better  and  en- 
during substance,  which,  like  the  widow's  barrel 
of  oil,  wasted  not  in  the  evil  days  of  famine,  nor 
will  fail.  Bishop  G.  Hornb. 

What  an  immense  workman  is  God  in  mini- 
ature as  well  as  in  ihegreai!  Wilb  the  one  hand, 
perhaps.  He  is  making  a  ring  of  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  diameter,  to  revolve  round  a 
planet  like  Saturn,  and  with  the  other  is  forming 
a  loolh  in  the  ray  of  the  feather  of  a  humming- 
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bird,  or  a  point  in  the  ctaw  of  the  fool  of  a 
microscopic  insect.  When  He  works  in  min- 
iature, everything  is  gilded,  polished,  and  per- 
lect;  but  whatever  is  made  1^  human  art,  as  a 
needle,  &c.,  when  viewed  by  a  microscope  ap- 
pears rough,  and  coarse,  and  bungling. 

BisKop  E.  Law. 
There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more 
evidently  make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence 
of  a  God ;  yet  he  that  shall  content  himself  with 
things  as  they  minister  lo  our  pleasures  and 
passions,  and  not  make  enquiry  a  litlle  further 
into  their  causes  and  ends,  may  live  long  with- 
out any  notion  of  such  a  being. 

Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 
himself,  though  he  has  stamped  no  original  char- 
acters on  our  minds  wherein  we  may  lend  his 
being:  yet,  having  famiiihed  us  with  those  facul- 
ties our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  bath  not 
left  himself  without  witness.  Locke. 

Our  own  being  fumibhes  us  with  an  evident 
and  incontestable  proof  of  a  Deity;  and  I  be- 
lieve nobody  con  avoid  the  ci^ency  of  it  who 
will  carefully  attend  to  it.  Locke. 


r,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  wise 
being,  who  had  no  beginning.  Locke. 

Serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  sovereign  Disposer  of 
all  things.  Locke. 

He  who  can  imagine  the  nnivene  fortuitous 
or  self-created  is  not  a  subject  for  argument, 
provided  he  has  the  power  of  thinking,  or  even 
the  faculty  of  seeing.  He  who  sees  no  design 
cannot  claim  the  character  of  a  philosopher; 
for  philosophy  traces  means  and  ends.  .He  who 

physician  ;  and  if  he  does  trace  them,  he  must 
arrive  at  a  Firat  Cause.  And  he  who  perceives 
no  final  causes  is  equally  deiicteni  in  meiaphys- 
"      '  philosophy  ;  since,  without 


I    cener. 


this, 

plan  where  there  is  no  purpose. 
can  see  a  Creation  without  seeing  a  Creator  has 
made  small  advances  in  knowledj^e,  ^o  he  who 
can  philosophize  on  it,  and  not  feel  the  eternal 
presence  of  its  Great  Author,  is  little  to  be  en- 
vied, even  as  a  mere  philosopher;  since  he 
deprives  the  universe  of  all  its  grandeur,  and 
himself  of  the  pleasure  springing  from  those 
exalted  views  which  soar  beyond  the  details  of 
tangible  forms  and  common  events.  And  if 
with  that  presence  around  him  he  can  be  evil, 
he  is  an  object  of  compassion ;  for  he  will  be 
rejected  by  Him  whom  he  opposes  or  rejects. 
Dr.  MACcnjLLj^H. 

1  cannot  bat  lake  notice  of  the  wonderful  love 
of  God  to  mankind,  who,  in  order  to  encourage 
oI>edience  lo  His  laws,  has  annexed  a  present  as 
well  as  a  future  reward  to  a  good  life,  and  has 
our  duty  and  happiness  together. 


ihat,  wtiite  we  are  discharging  our  obligations  lo 
the  one,  we  are,  al  (he  same  lime,  making  Ihe 
l>est  provision  for  the  other.  Melmoth. 

May  I  be  one  of  the  weakest,  provided  only, 
in  my  weakness,  that  immortal  and  better  vigour 
]>e  put  forth  with  greater  effect ;  provided  only, 
in  my  darkness,  Ihe  light  of  the  divine  counte- 
nance does  bat  the  more  brighlly  shine  ;  for  then 
I  shall  at  once  be  Ihe  weakest  and  ihe  mosi 
mighty, — shall  be  at  once  blind  and  of  the  mosi 
piercing  sight.  Milton. 

The  whole  evolution  of  ages,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  is  so  collectively  and  presentili- 
catiy  represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all  things 
which  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be,  were  at  this 
very  instant  really  present.  SIR  T.  MoKE. 

To  love  God,  which  was  a  thing  far  eicelling 
all  the  cunning  that  is  possible  tor  us  in  this  lile 
to  obtain.  Sir  T.  Mure. 

We  are  not  to  consider  the  world  as  the  body 

of  God  :  he  is  an  uniform  being,  void  of  organs, 

members,  or  parts  ;  and  they  are  his  creatures, 

subordinate  to  him,  and  subservient  to 'his  will. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

There  never  was  a  man  of  solid  understand- 
ing, whose  apprehensions  are  sober,  and  by  a 
pensive  inspection  advised,  but  that  he  hath 
found  by  an  irresistible  necessity  one  true  God 
and  everlasting  being.  SiR  W.  RALEtcH, 

These  be  those  discourses  of  God  whoK  ellecls 
those  lhat  live  witness  in  themselves ;  the  sensiiile 
in  their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their 
reasoning  souls.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Those  lhat  attribute  to  Ihe  faculty  any  first  or 
sole  power  have  therein  no  other  understanding 
than  such  a  one  hath  who  looking  into  the  stern 
of  a  ship,  and  finding  it  ggided  by  the  helm  and 
rudder,  doth  ascribe  some  absolute  virtue  to  the 
piece  of  wood,  without  all  consideration  of  the 
hand  that  guides  it.  Sir  W.  Ralbich. 


is  evil  he  is 

Sir  W.  RAtEtcH. 

Power,  light,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
being  at]  but  attributes  of  one  simple  essence, 
and  of  one  God,  we  in  all  admire,  and  in  pari 
discern,  SlR  W.  Raleioh. 

There  was  no  other  cause  proceeding  th.in  his 
own  will,  no  other  matter  than  his  own  power, 
no  other  workman  than  his  own  word,  and  no 
other  consideration  than  his  own  infinite  good- 
ness. Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

When  my  reason  is  afloat,  my  &ilh  cannot 
long  remain  In  suspense,  and  I  believe  in  God 
as  firmly  as  in  any  other  truth  whatever:  in 
ihort,  a  thousand  motives  draw  me  to  the  con- 
solatory side,  and  add  the  weight  of  hope  to 
the  equilibrium  of  reason. 

J.  J.  Rousseau. 


There  is  no  nation,  though  plunged  into  never 
such  gross  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  sense  of 
a  Deity,  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution 
after  this  life.  South. 

It  is  the  nature  of  every  artificer  fo  tender  and 
esteem  his  own  work;  and  if  God  should  not 
love  His  creature  it  would  reflect  some  dispar- 
agement upon  His  workmanship,  lhat  tie  should 
make  anytljing  that  He  could  not  own.  God's 
power  never  produces  what  His  goodness  can- 
not embrace.  God  oftentimes,  in  Ihe  same  man, 
distinguishes  between  the  sinner  and  the  crea- 
ture ;  as  a  creature  He  can  love  him,  while  as  a 
sinner  He  does  afflict  him.  South. 

This  doctrine  of  God's  good  will  towards  men, 
this  command  of  men's  proportionable  good  will 
to  one  [mother,  is  not  this  the  very  body  and 
substance,  this  the  very  spirit  and  life,  of  Our 
Saviour's  whole  institution?  Sprat. 


Those  who  apply  themselves  to  learning  are 
forced  lo  acknowledge  one  God,  incorruptible 
and  unliegotten ;  who  is  the  only  true  being,  and 
abides  forever  above  the  highest  heavens,  from 
whence  He  beholds  all  Ihe  things  that  are  done 
in  heaven  and  earth.  Stillincfleet  : 

Dtfmce  efDisc,  an  RamisA  Idolatry . 

Kircher  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  principle, 
that  there  never  was  any  people  so  rude  which 
did  nut  acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme 
Deity.  Stii.limg  fleet. 

The  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  busy  and  the  idle,  alike  shun  acquaintance 
witli  God,  as  if  his  very  name  hrought  uneasi- 
nes'i  and  disturbed  our  comfort  and  repose.  If 
we  mention  God  to  the  young,  we  loo  often 
seem  to  be  troubling  them  with  what  they  had 
rather  forget  in  such  early  days;  while  the  aged 
dislike  to  be  reminded  of  Iheir  misfortnne,  3ial 
their  time  on  earth  is  drawing  near  to  an  end. 
If  we  mention  God  to  the  gay  and  happy,  we 
appear  lo  be  interfering  with  their  pleasures.  If 
we  mention  Him  lo  the  great  and  lo  the  learned, 
[hey  will  intimate  that  such  subjects  belong 
rather  lo  a  lower  class  or  station.  But  the  poor 
and  laborious,  on  their  part,  refer  us  to  those 
who  have  more  information  and  more  leisure. 
Thus  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  in  all  classes, 
strive  lo  keep  God  nal  of  their  thoughts,  and  to 
live,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  without  Him  In  the 
world.  Yes,  without  Him  who,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  ii  netfarfrem  any  one  ofm  :  far  tit  Him 
ive  live,  and  mevt,  and  have  tur  bting.  Why 
should  they  act  so  strangely  and  unreasonably, 
if  they  believed  that  acquaintance  with  God 
would  give  them  peace? 

Archbishop  Sijmneic. 

God  delights  in  the  ministries  of  his  own 
choice,  and  the  methods  of  grace,  in  the  econ- 
omy of  heaven,  and  the  dispensations  of  eternal 
happiness. 

Jeremy  Taylor;  Worthy  Cemmiinitant. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil;  and  therefore  it 
were  but  reason  we  should  trust  God  to  govam 
his  own  world.  Jerruv  Taylor. 


GOD.— GOOD. 


269 


Lei  US  alvays  bear  aboul  u<i  luch  impresiiions 
of  reverence,  and  fear  of  Cod,  thai  we  may 
humble  ounelves  before  his  al mightiness,  and 
express  that  inlinile  distance  between  his  infi- 
nitcness  and  our  weaknesses. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

No  (luiy  in  religion  is  more  jusit;  required  by 
God  Almighly  than  a  perfect  submission  to  hiii 
will  ID  all  things.  SlR  W.  TEMPLE. 

No  constant  reason  of  this  can  be  given,  Inil 
from  the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  hath  this 
notion  of  a  Deity  bom  with.il  and  stamped  upon 
il ;  or  is  of  such  a  frame  that  in  the  free  use  of 
itself  it  will  find  oui  God.  Tillotson. 

We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a 
God  as  we  could  expect  In  have,  «nppo«ing  that 
he  were.  Tillotson. 

Which  way  soever  we  turn  ouiselves,  we  are 
encountered  with  clear  evidences  and  sensible 
demonstralions  of  a  Deity.  Tillotson. 

We  come  10  he  assured  that  there  is  such  a 
being,  cither  by  an  internal  impression  of  the 
notion  of  a  God  upon  our  minds,  or  else  by  such 
external  and  visible  eflecls  as  our  reason  tells  us 
most  be  atlribuled  to  some  Cause,  and  which  we 
cannot  attribute  to  any  other  but  such  as  we 
conceive  God  lo  be.  Tillotson. 

It  a  wise  man  were  left  to  himself,  and  his 
own  choice,  to  wish  ihe  greatest  good  to  him- 
self he  could  devise,  Ihe  sum  of  all  his  wishes 
would  be  this,  That  there  were  jiisl  such  a  being 

as  God  is.  Tillotson. 

Man,  without  the  protection  of  a  superior 
being,  is  secure  of  nothing  Ihal  he  enjoys,  and 
uncertain  of  everything  lie  hopes  for. 

Tillotson. 

Men  sunk  inio  the  greatesi  darkness  imagina- 
ble reiain  some  sense  and  awe  of  a  Deity. 

Tillotson. 

As  the  nature  of  God  is  excelleni,  so  likewise 
is  it  to  know  him  in  those  glorious  manifesta- 
tions of  himself  in  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence.  Tillotson. 

If  we  deal  falsely  in  covenant  with  God,  and 
break  loose  from  all  our  engagements  to  him, 
we  release  God  from  all  Ihe  promises  he  has 
made  to  us.  Tillotson. 


GOOD. 

Pecuniary  aid,  by  those  who  have  the  means, 
is  the  most  easy  form  in  which  benevolence  can 
he  gratified,  and  that  which  often'  requires  the 
least,  if  any,  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  or 
setf.love.  The  same  affection  maybe  exercised 
in  a  degree  much  higher  in  itself,  and  oAen 
much  more  useful  to  others,  by  personal  exertion 
and  personal  kindness.  Tlie  former,  compared 
with  the  means  of  Ihe  individual,  may  present  a 
mfre  mockery  of  mercy;  while  the  laller,  even 
in  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  oflen  exhibits  ibe 


brighlest  displays  of  active  usefulness  thai  can 
adorn  the  human  character.  This  high  and  pure 
Ijenevolence  not  only  is  dispensed  with  will- 
ingness when  occasions  present  themselves,  but 
seeks  out  opportunity  for  itself,  and  feek  in  want 
of  its  natural  and  healthy  exercise  when  de- 
prived of  an  object  on  which  il  may  be  heslowed. 
Dr.  Abebcromdje. 
The  fiisl  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  mosi 
general  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  particular 
scheme  which  comprehends  the  social  virtues 
may  give  employment  to  the  most  industrious 
temper,  and  lind  a  roan  in  business  more  than 
Ihe  most  active  station  of  life.  To  advise  the 
ignorani,  relieve  the  needy,  comfort  the  afflicled, 
are  duties  that  fail  in  our  way  almost  every  day 
of  our  lives.  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities 
of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  of  doing 
justice  lo  the  character  of  a  deserving  man ;  of 
softening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and 
rectifying  the  prejudiced;  whidi  are  all  of  them 
employments  suited  to  a  reasonable  nature,  and 
bring  great  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  <^n 
busy  himself  in  them  with  discretion. 

Addison  ;  Sftaator,  No.  93. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  our 
minds  with  on  habitual  good  intention,  and  to 
aim  all  our  though  is,  words,  and  actions  at  some 
laudable  end.  Addison. 

Half  Ihe  misery  of  life  mighl  be  eilinguished 
would  man  alleviate  Ihe  general  curse  hy  mutual 
compassion.  Addison. 

To  an  honest  mind  the  best  perquisites  of  a 
place  are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing 
good.  Addison. 

Neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  nor 
check  thy  desire  of  doing  it  by  a  vain  fear  of 
what  may  happen.  Atterbury. 

He  will  exercise  himself  with  pleasure,  and 
without  weariness,  in  that  godlike  employment 
of  doing  good.  ATTERBURY. 

Power  to  do  good  is  ihe  true  and  lawful  end 
of  aspiring;  for  good  thoughts,  though  God 
accept  them,  yet  towards  men  are  linle  belter 
than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  act ; 
and  ihat  cannot  be  without  power  and  place,  as 
the  vantage  or  commanding  ground.  Merit  and 
good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion ;  and 
conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  rest;  for  if  a  man  can  he  partaker  of 
God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be  partaker  of 
God's  rest.  LoRi>  Bacon: 

Etsay  XL,  Of  Gnat  Plact. 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  use  and  defence  to 
ihe  mind  than  the  discovering  of  the  colours  of 
good  and  evil,  showing  in  what  cases  they  hold, 
and  in  what  they  deceive.  LottD  BACON. 


courtesy  reaps  friendship,  and  he  who  plants 
kindness  gathers  love  :  pleasure  bestowed  upon 
a  grateful  mind  was  never  sterile,  but  generally 
gratilude  begets  reward.  Basil. 


A  good  mun  acts  wilh  a  vigour,  and  suflers 
wilh  B  patience,  more  Ihan  bumSK,  when  he 
believes  himself  counienanced  by  the  Almighty. 
Blair. 

Tbe  whole  world  calls  for  new  work  and  no- 
bleness. Subdue  mutiny,  discord,  wide.spread 
despair,  by  manfulness,  justice,  mercy,  and  wis- 
dom. Chaos  is  dark,  deep  as  hell:  let  light  be, 
and  there  is  indeed  a  green  flowery  world.  Oh, 
it  Is  great,  and  there  ii  no  other  greatness  t  To 
make  some  nook  of  God's  creation  a  litlle 
fiuitfuller,  better,  more  worthy  of  God  ;  to  make 
some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  manfuller, 
happier,  more  blessed,  less  accursed !  It  is 
work  fur  a  God  t  Sooty  hell  of  mutiny,  and 
sayagery,  and  despair,  can,  by  man's  energy,  be 
made  a  kind  of  heaven;  cleared  of  its  soot,  of 
its  mutiny,  of  its  need  to  mutiny;  the  everlast- 
ing arch  of  heaven's  azure  ovenpanning  it  too, 
and  iis  cunning  mechanisms  and  tall  chimney- 
tleeples  as  a  birth  of  henvcn ;  God  and  all  men 
looking  on  it  well  pleased.  Caklyle. 

Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move,  and  live, 
pass  ofl"  the  stage  of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no 
more.  Why  ?  they  do  not  partake  of  good  in 
the  world,  and  none  were  blessed  by  them; 
none  coutd  point  to  Ihem  as  the  means  of  Iheir 
redemption;  not  a  line  Ihey  wrote,  not  a  word 
tbey  spake,  could  be  recalled ;  and  so  they 
perished  :  Iheir  light  went  oul  in  darkness,  and 
they  were  not  remembered  more  than  insects  of 
yesterday.  Will  you  thus  live  and  die,  O  man 
immortal?  Live  for  something.  Do  good, and 
leave  behind  you  a  monument  of  virtue  that  the 
storm  of  time  Can  never  destroy.  Write  your 
name,  in  kindness,  love,  and  mercy,  on  the 
hearts  of  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with 
year  by  year  :  you  wilt  never  be  forgotten.  No! 
your  name,  your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  on  the 
hearts  yuu  leave  behind  you  as  the  slara  on  the 
brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  the 
Stan  of  heaven.  Dr.  T.  Chalmbrs. 

He  who  receives  a  good  turn  should  never 
forget  it;  he  who  does  one  should  never  remem- 
ber it.  Charroh. 

He  that  loveth  God  will  do  diligence  to  please 
God  by  his  work':,  and  abandon  himself  with  all 
his  might  well  for  to  do.  Chaucer. 

Men  resemble  the  gods  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  doing  good  lo  their  fel tow-creatures. 

The  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  iiti/oC  vir- 
tue, and  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  the  means ; 
which  be  wilt  never  seriously  attempt  to  discover 
who  his  not  habitually  interested  himself  in  the 
teelfare  of  others.  Cot^RIDGE. 

Remember,  that  he  is  indeed  the  wisest  and 
the  happiest  man  who,  by  constant  attention  of 
thought,  discovers  the  greatest  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  and  with  ardent  and  animated  reso- 
lution breaks  through  every  opposition  that  he 
may  improve  these  opportunities. 

Doddridge. 


'Tis  so  much  in  your  nature  to  do  good  that 
your  life  is  but  one  continued  act  of  placing 
benetils  on  many ;  as  the  sun  is  always  carrying 
his  light  lo  some  part  or  other  of  the  world. 
D|1VDE«:  FaNtS. 

You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
all  the  good  you  have  performed,  and  many 
prayers  that  your  power  of  doing  generous 
actions  may  be  extended  as  you  will. 

Drydem. 

Frofusenets  of  doing  good,  ■  soul  unsatisfied 
with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished 
desire  of  doing  more.  Drvdkn. 

Let  a  man  compare  with  each  other,  and  also 
bring  to  the  abstract  scale,  the  sentiment  which 
follows  the  performance  of  a  kitid  action  and 
that  which  follows  a  vindictive  triumph;  still 
more  if  the  good  was  dont  in  return  for  evil. 
How  much  pleasure  then  will  that  man  ensure 
— yes, whatavastshateof  it! — whose  deliberate 
system  it  is,  that  his  every  attitn  andspeeek  skalt 
bi  btntficent  I  ]iMVYQSreAi  Journal. 

Whatever  mitigates  the  woes  or  increases  the 
happiness  of  othen  is  a  just  criterion  of  good- 
ness ;  and  whatever  injures  society  at  large,  or 
any  individual  in  it,  is  a  criterion  of  iniquity. 
One  should  not  quarrel  wilh  a  dog  without  a 
reason  sufficient  to  vindicate  one  through  all  the 
courts  of  morality.  Goldsmith. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  inter- 
mil,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  the  custom 
of  doing  good,  in  regard,  if  there  be  the  least 
cessation,  nature  vrill  watch  tbe  opportunity  lo 
return,  and  in  a  short  lime  to  recover  the  ground 
it  was  so  long  in  quilting:  for  there  is  this  difler- 
ence  between  mental  habits  and  such  as  have 
their  foundation  in  the  body,  that  these  last  are 
in  their  nature  more  forcible  and  violent,  and  lo 
gain  upon  us  need  only  not  lo  be  opposed ; 
whereas  the  former  must  lie  continually  rein- 
forced with  fresh  supplies,  or  they  will  languish 
and  die  away. 

Grove:  Sfectater,  No.  6oi. 

He  who  diflTiises  tbe  most  happiness  and  miti- 
gates the  most  distress  within  his  own  circle  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  friend  to  his  country  and 
the  world,  since  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
for  all  men  to  imitate  his  conduct,  to  make  the 
greatest  part  of  the  misery  of  the  world  cease  in 
a  moment.  While  the  passion,  then,  of  some  is 
to  shine,  of  some  lo  govern,  and  of  others  to  ac- 
cumulate, let  one  great  pa»ion  alone  influence 
our  breasts,  the  passion  which  reason  ratifies, 
which  conscience  approves,  which  Heaveo  in- 
spires,— that  of  being  and  doing  good. 

Robert  Hall:  RrflectiaHs en  War. 

Every  man  calleth  that  which  pleaseth,  and 
is  delightful  lo  himself,  good;  and  thai  evil 
which  displeaseth  him.  Hobbes. 

Some  thing*  are  good,  yet  in  so  mean  a  de- 
gree of  goodness  that  many  are  only  imI  dit- 
proved  nor  disalloired  of  God  for  them. 

HOOKXL 


..CA>og 


The  labout  of  doing  good,  viih  ihe  pleasure 
■rising  from  the  contrary,  dolh  make  men  for 
the  most  pwt  flower  lo  the  one  and  proner  to 
tfae  other  than  that  duty,  prescribed  them  by 
law,  can  prevail  safficienlly  wilh  them. 

Heaven  prepares  good  men  with  crosses  i  hut 
no  iU  can  happen  lo  a  good  man. 

BenJunsoK;  Ditcavtriis. 

A  good  man  always  prolils  bjr  hU  endeavour; 
yea,  when  he  is  absent;  nay,  when  he  is  dead, 
by  his  example  and  memory.      Bek  Jonson. 

He  is  good  that  does  goc»d  to  other*.  If  he 
suHert  for  the  good  he  does,  he  is  belter  still; 
nnd  if  he  sntfets  from  Ihem  to  whom  he  did 
good,  he  is  nrri»eH  lo  that  height  of  goodness, 
thai  nothing  but  an  intrease  of  his  suHerings  can 
add  to  it ;  if  it  proves  his  death,  his  virtue  is  at 
its  summit, — it  is  heroism  complete. 

La  iJRirvfiRE. 

If  arneliy  has  its  cx|MBlions  and  its  remorses, 
generosity  has  its  chances  and  its  turns  of  good 
fortune  ;  as  if  Providence  reserved  them  for  fit- 
ting occasions,  thai  noble  hearts  may  not  be 
discouraged.  Lamaktike  : 

Hillary  afthc  Jtaleraliim  in  Framet,  vol.  iii. 


then  nothing  can  be  so  glorious  in  the  i;se  of 
our  money  as  to  use  it  all  in  works  of  love  and 
goodness.  Law. 

This  usefnl,  charitable,  hamble  employment 
of  yourselves  is  what  I  recommend  to  you  with 
greatest  earnestness,  as  being  a  substantial  part 
of  a  wise  and  pious  life.  Law. 

If  we  will  rightly  estimate  what  we  call  good 
and  evil,  we  shall  And  it  lies  much  in  com- 
parison. '      LOCKB. 

Good  is  what  is  apt  to  cause  or  increase 
pleasure  or  diminish  pain  in  ui;  or  else  to 
procure  or  preserve  us  in  the  possession  of  any 
other  good,  or  absence  of  any  evil. 

All  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  the 
greatness  it  has,  or  is  acknowledged  to  have, 
cause  pain  equal  lo  that  greatness,  as  all  pain 
causes  desire  equal  to  itself;  because  the  ab- 
sence of  good  is  not  always  a  pain,  as  the  pres- 
ence of  pain  is.  Locke. 

Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself, 
and  drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should, 
undoubtedly,  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good. 

The  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  is  neg- 
lected to  satisfy  the  succeuive  uneasiness  of  our 
desires  pursuing  trifles.  Locke. 

That  which  is  good  to  be  done  cannot  be 
done  loo  soon ;  and  if  it  i>  neglected  to  be  done 
early,  it  will  frequently  happen  thai  it  will  not 
be  done  at  all.  BisHOF  Mant. 


the  purest  and  sublimesi 
that  can  ever  enter  the  human  mind,  and  can 
be  conceived  of  only  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced ii.  Next  to  the  consolations  of  Divine 
grace,  it  is  the  most  sovereign  balm  to  the  mis- 
of  life,  both  in  him  who  is  the  object  of  it 
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ly  soothe  and  tranquilliie  a  troubled  spin  . 
but  inspire  a  conslanl  flow  of  good  humour, 
content,  and  gaiety  of  heart. 

BtSHOP  PORTEtJS. 

He  that  does  good  to  another  man  ttoes  also 
good  lo  himself;  not  only  in  (he  consequence, 
but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it;  for  the  con- 
science of  well-doing  is  an  ample  reward. 

S«NECA. 

To  love  the  public,  to  study  universal  good, 
and  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole  world, 
as  far  as  lies  within  our  power,  is  the  height  of 
goodness,  and  makes  ibac  temper  nliich  we  call 
divine. 


Never  did  any  soul  do  good,  bul  it  came 


0  do  Ihe  : 
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Never  was  love  or  gratitude  or  Iwunly 
practised,  bul  with  increasing  joy,  which  made 
the  practiser  still  more  in  love  with  the  fair  act. 
Shaftesbury. 
oine  cood  is  the  only  certi 
of  a 

By  our  law,  no  good  is  to  be  left  undone  to- 
wards all :  not  the  good  of  the  tongue,  Ihe  hand, 
the  heart.  SOUTH. 

By  good,  good  morally  so  called,  bonum 
honeslum  ought  chiefly  to  be  understood;  and 
that  the  good  of  profit  or  pleasure,  the  bonum 
utile  or  jucundum,  hardly  come  into  any  account 
here.  Sooth. 

Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad  but  he 
desires  the  credit  of  being  thought  good. 

Desires,  by  a  long  estrangement  from  better 
things,  come  at  length  to  loathe  them. 

South. 

The  true  profession  of  Giristianily  inviolably 
engages  all  its  followers  to  do  good  lo  all  men. 
Sprat. 

But  those  men  only  are  truly  great  who  place 
their  ambition  rather  in  acquiring  to  themselves 
Ihe  conscience  of  worthy  enterprises,  tlian  in 
the  prospect  of  gloty  which  aw.iils  ihem.  These 
exalted  spirits  would  rather  be  secretly  the 
authors  ol^  events  which  are  serviceaiile  to  man- 
kind, than,  without  being  such,  to  have  Ihe 
public  fame  of  it.  Where  therefore  an  eminent 
merit  is  roblied  by  artifice  or  detraction,  it  does 
but  increase  by  such  endeavours  of  its  enemies. 
The  impotent  pains  which  are  taken  lo  sully  it, 
or  diffuse  il  among  a  crowd  to  the  injury  of  ft 
single  peraon.  will  naturally  produce  Ihe  con- 
trary effect;  the  fire  will  blare  out,  and  hum  up 
all  that  attempt  to  smother  what   Ihey  cannot 

Sir  R.  Steblf!  Sptttaler,  No.  173. 


GOOD.— GOOD-BREEDING. 


Certain  it  19.  ihat  as  nothing  can  belter  do  il, 
10  there  is  nothing  greater  for  which  God  made 
ir  tongues,  next  to  reciting  his  praises,  than 
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ercHter  measure  can  we  have  than  Ihal  we  should 
bring  joy  to  oui  brother,  who  with  his  dreary 
eyes  looks  10  heaven  and  round  about,  and  can- 
not find  so  much  rest  u  to  lay  hia  eyelids  close 
Icwelher — than  that  thy  tongue  should  be  tnned 
with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  (he  weary  soul 
to  listen  for  light  and  ease ;  and  when  he  per- 
ceives  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  order  of  things,  as  comrort  and  joy, 
to  begin  I0  break  out  from  his  sorrows  at  the 
door  of  sighs  and  tears,  and  by  little  and  little 
melt  into  showen  and  refreshment?  This  i^ 
glory  to  thy  voice,  and  employment  fit  for  the 
Erightest  angel.  ...  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sor- 
rowful man  under  the  discourses  of  a  wise  com- 
forter :  he  breaks  from  ihe  despairs  of  the  grave, 
and  the  fetters  and  chains  of  sorrow  ;  he  blesses 
God,  and  he  blesses  thee,  and  he  feels  his  life 
reluming :  for  to  be  miserable  is  death,  but 
nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted  \  and  God  is 
pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much  as 
in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows, 
of  supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  com- 
forted, and  thankful  persons, 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  this  world  whatever  is  called  good  is  com- 
paratively with  other  things  of  its  kind,  or  with 
Ihe  evil  mingled  in  its  composition :  so  he  is  a 
good  man  that  is  belter  than  men  comparatively 
are,  or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  are  more 
than  the  bad.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  say  he  can  do  nothing 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  who  are  less  bene- 
fited by  ambitious  projects  than  by  the  sober 
fulfilment  of  each  man's  proper  duties.  By 
doing  Ihe  proper  duty  in  the  proper  place,  a 
man  may  make  the  world  his  debtor.  The 
mutts  of  "  palient  continuance  in  well-doing" 
are  never  10  be  measured  by  ihe  weakness  of 
Ihe  instrument,  but  by  the  omnipotence  of  Him 
who  blesseth  the  sincere  efforts  of  obedient 
faith  alike  in  Ihe  prince  and  in  the  cottager, 
Hehrv  Thompson, 

A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  he  gained 
over  another  man  than  this,  that,  when  the  in- 
jury began  on  his  pari,  the  kindness  should 
b^in  on  ours,  TlLLOTSON. 

Nor  is  the  lowest  herd  incapable  of  that  sin- 
ceresl  of  pleasures,  the  consciousness  of  acting 
right ;  for  rectitude  does  not  consist  in  extensive- 
ness  ,of  knowledge,  but  in  doing  Ihe  best  accord- 
Ing  10  the  lights  afforded.  Tt;cKBR. 

As  thai  which  haih  a  fitness  lo  promote  Ihe 
welfare  of  man,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being, 
is  styled  natural  good;  so  that  which  hath  a 
Slness  to  promote  ihe  welfare  of  man  as  a 
rational,  voluntary,  and  free  agent,  is  styled 
moral  good ;  and  the  contrary  to  it,  moral  evil. 
Bishop  Wilkihs. 


The  greater  congruity  or  incongruity  lher«  is 
in  anything  10  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  the 
greater  tendency  il  hath  lo  promote  or  hinder 
ihe  perfection  of  man's  nature,  .so  much  greater 
degrees  halh  il  of  moral  good  or  evil ;  lo  which 
we  ought  lo  proportion  our  inclination  or  aver- 
sion. Bishop  Wilkins. 


GOOD-BREEDING. 

One  may  now  know  a  man  Ihat  never  con- 
versed  in  the  world,  by  his  excess   of  good- 
A  polite  country  esquire  shall  make 
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half  an  hour  as  would 
.  week.     There  is  infinitely 


more  10  do  about  plac 
meeting  of  justices'  wi* 
of  duchesses. 

Addison;  Sptdater,  No.  119. 
A  friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly 
defined  good-breeding  to  be,  "the  result  of 
much  good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a 
little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  wilh 
a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from 
them."  Taking  this  for  granted  {as  I  think  it 
cannot  be  disputed),  il  is  astonishing  lo  see  that 
anybody  who  has  good  sense  and  good  nature 
can  essentially  fail  in  good -breed  ing.  As  lo 
Ihe  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to 
persons,  places,  and  circumstances,  and  are  only 
10  be  acquired  by  observalion  and  experience; 
but  Ihe  substance  of  it  is  everywhere  anil 
eternally  the  same. 

Lord  Chesterfield  :  Letters  to  kit  Son. 


Good-breeding  necessarily  implies  civility; 
but  civility  does  not  Reciprocally  imply  good- 
breeding.  The  former  has  its  intrinsic  weight 
and  value,  which  the  latter  always  adorns  and 
often  doul^es  by  its  workmanship. 

To  sacrifice  one's  own  self-love  lo  other 
people's  is  a  shorl,  but,  I  believe,  a  true,  defi- 
nition of  civility  :  to  do  it  with  ease,  propriety, 
and  grace,  is  good-breeding.  The  one  is  ihe 
result  of  good-nature ;  the  other,  of  good  si 
joined  to  experience,  observalion,  and  alien 
LORI)  CHESTERFIELD:  World,  No.  I4S. 

A  man's  own  good-breeding  is  the  best  secu- 
rity against  other  people's  ill  manners. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  scholar,  without  good -breed  ing,  is  a 
pedant;  the  philosopher,  a  cynic;  the  soldier, 
a  brute;  and  every  man  disagreeable. 

Lord  Chestekpield. 

It  would  be  a  noWe  improvement,  or  rather  a 
recovery,  of  what  we  call  good -breeding,  if 
nothing  were  to  pass  amongst  us  for  agreeable 
which  was  the  least  transgression  against  Ihal 
rule  of  life  called  decorum,  or  a  regard  lo 
decency.  This  would  command  the  respect  of 
mankind,  because  it  carries  in  it  deference  to 
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their  goixl  upjninn,  as  humility  loitged  in  a 
wonhy  mind  is  always  allended  wilh  a  ceriain 
bomnge,  which  no  haughty  soul,  with  atl  the 
artii  imaginable,  wiJJ  ever  be  able  lo  purchase, 

TuUy  says,  virtue  and  decency  are  au  nenrly 
related  thai  it  is  diEUcutl  (o  separate  Ihetn  from 
each  other  but  in  our  imaginalion.  At  the 
beauty  of  the  body  always  accompanien  the 
health  of  it,  so  certainly  is  decency  concomitani 
to  virtue.  As  beauty  oi  body,  wilh  an  agreeable 
ferriage,  pleases  Ihe  eye.Snd  Ihal  pleasure  con- 
sists in  Ihil  we  observe  all  the  parts  with  a 
certain  elegance  are  proportioned  lo  each  other; 
so  does  decency  of  behaviour  which  appeara  in 
our  lives  obtain  (he  approbation  of  all  with 
whom  we  converse,  from  the  order,  consistency, 
and  moderation  nf  our  words  and  actions. 

SiH  R.  Steele:  Sptclator,  No.  104. 


GOOD-HUMOUR. 

A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with 
will  make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delight- 
ful, and  wit  good-natured.  It  will  lighten  sick- 
ness, poverty,  and  affliction,  convert  ignorance 
into  sn  amialile  simplicity,  and  render  deformity 
itself  agreeable.  Addison. 

Honest  good-humour  Is  the  oil  and  wine  of  a 
merry  meeting,  and  there  is  no  jovial  com- 
panionship equal  to  that  where  the  jokes  are 
rvther  small  and  the  laughter  abundant. 

Washimgtok  Irving. 

Gayety   is   to   good-humour    as    perfumes  lo 
v^etahle  fragrance:  the  one  overpowers  weak 
spirits,  the  other  recreates  and  revives  them. 
Dk.  5.  Johnson. 

This  portable  quality  of  good-humour  seasons 
all  the  parts  and  occurrences  we  meet  with,  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  are  no  moments  lo«t, 
but  they  all  pass  with  to  much  taiisfaclion  that 
the  heaviest  of  toads  (when  it  il  a  load),  that  of 
time,  is  never  fell  by  nt.  Varila*  has  this 
quality  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  communi- 
cates it.  whenever  he  apneari.  The  sad,  the 
meny.-the  severe,  the  melancholy,  show  a  new 
cheerfulness  when  he  comes  among  them.  At 
the  same  time,  no  one  can  repeat  anything  that 
Varilas  has  ever  said  that  deserves  repetition ; 
but  the  man  has  that  innate  goodness  ot  temper 
that  he  is  welcome  to  everybody  1  because  every 
man  thinks  he  is  so  to  him.  He  does  not  seem 
to  conlribnie  anything  to  the  mirth  of  the  com- 

Ciny;    and  yet  upon  reflection  you  find  it  all 
ippencd  by  hit  being  there. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  spectator.  No.  loa 
People  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  force 
which  pleasantry  in  company  hat  upon  all  those 
wilh  whom  a  man  of  that  latent  converses.  H' 
faults  are  generally  overlooked  by  all  hli  ai 
quaintance;  and  a  certain  carelessness  that  coi 
itanlly  attends  all  his  actions  carries  him  on  wil 
greater  success  than  diligence  and  assiduity  do< 
others  who  have  no  share  of  this  endowment. 
Sir  R.  Steele:  Sftttalor,  No.  461. 


The  words  gond-humour,  bnd-humour,  hu- 
□rous,  and  the  like,  rest  altogether  on  a  now 
:ploded,  but  very  old  and  widely -ex  tended, 
theory  of  medicine,  according  10  which  there 
were  four  principal  moistures  or  hutnouTS  in  Ihe 
natural  body,  on  the  due  proportion  and  comlii- 
□atian  of  which  the  disposition  alike  of  body 
and  uf  mind  depended. 

R.  C.  Trench. 
Learn  good.humour,  never  to  oppose  without 
just  reason:   abate  some  degree  of  priile  and 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 


GOOD-NATURE. 

Good-nature  is  more  agreeable  in  conver- 
salion  than  wil,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the 
countenance  which  is  more  amiable  than  beauty. 
It  shows  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  takes  off  in 
some  measure  from  the  deformity  of  vice,  and 
makes  even  folly  and  impertinence  suppurtahle. 

There  is  no  society  or  conversation  to  be 
kept  up  in  Ihe  world  without  good-nature,  or 
something  which  must  bear  it«  appearance  and 
supply  its  place.  For  this  reason  mankind  have 
lieen  forced  lo  invent  a  kind  of  artificial  hu- 
mnnily,  which  is  what  we  express  liy  the  word 
good- breeding.  For  if  we  examine  ihornughly 
the  idea  of  what  we  call  so,  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  nothing  else  hut  an  imitation  and  mimicry 
of  good-nature,  or,  in  other  terms,  aRahilily, 
complaisance,  and  easiness  of  temper  reduced 

These  exterior  shows  nnd  appearances  of 
humanity  render  a  man  wonderfully  popular  and 
lieloved,  when  they  are  founded  upon  a  real 
good-nature;  but  without  it,  ate  like  hypocrisy 
in  religion,  or  a  bare  form  of  holiness,  which, 
when  it  is  discovered,  makes  a  man  more  detest- 
able than  professed  impiety. 

Good-nature  is  generally  bum  with  us; 
health,  prosperity,  and  kind  treatment  from  the 
world  are  great  cherishers  of  il  where  they 
lind  it;  but  nothing  is  capable  of  forcing  il  up 
where  il  does  not  grow  01  ilsrif.  It  is  one  of 
the  blessings  of  a  happy  constitution,  which 
education  may  improve,  but  not  produce. 

Addison  ;  Spectator,  No.  169. 

Men  naturally  warm  and  heady  ere  trans- 
ported wilh  the  greaietl  flush  of  good-nature. 
Addison. 

Such  a  transient,  temporary  good-nature  is 
not  ihat  philanthropy,  that  love  of  mankind, 
which  detervei  the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

AllBISON. 

This  part  of  good-nature,  which  consists  in 

e  pardoning  and  ov~~ 

exercised  only  in  doi 

ordinary  commerce  and  occurrences  of  life. 

Addison. 
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GOOD-NATVRE.—  GOOD  SENSE. 


guine  season  q\  youth,  looks  in  tbe  vocld  for 
more  perfection  than  he  is  likely  to  find.  But  n 
gooil-lempereil  man — that  i>  to  say,  a  man  of  a 
wise  conNtitulion — will  be  pleased,  in  the  midst 
of  his  disappointment,  lo  lind  that,  if  the  virtues 
of  men  are  below  his  wish  and  calculation,  their 
faults  have  beneficial  effects;  whereas  the  tll- 
lenipered  man  grows  peevish  al  finding,  what 
he  will  as  certainly  nnd,  the  ill  consequence 
attending  the  mo>l  undoubted  virtues.  1  believe 
we  shall  do  everything  something  the  better  for 
pulling  ourselves  in  as  yood  a  humour  as  possj. 
ule  when  we  set  about  it. 

bURKCi  To  Lerd  yahn  Cavindisk. 

Affabilily,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word 
which  1  would  fain  bring  back  to  its  orijfinal 
signification  of  virtue, — 1  mean  goodnature, — 
are  of  daily  use :  they  are  the  bread  of  mankind 
and  staff  of  life.  DrVden. 

Good-sense  and  good-nalure  are  never  sepa- 
rated, though  the  ignorant  world  has  thought 
otherwise.  Good-nature,  by  which  I  mean  be- 
neficence and  candour,  is  the  product  of  right 
reason,  which,  of  necessity,  will  give  allowance 
lo  the  failings  of  others,  by  considering  thai 
there  is  nuthmg  perfect  in  mankind ;  and  by 
distinguishing  (hat  which  comes  tiearest  lo  ex- 
cellency, though  not  absolutely  free  from  faults, 
will  certainly  produce  a  candour  in  the  judge. 
Drvden. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  men  fall  into  arise 
from  themselves ;  and  that  temper  which  is 
called  very  often,  though  with  great  injustice, 
good-nalure,  is  Ihe  source  of  a  numlierless  train 
of  evils.  For  which  reason  we  are  to  take  this 
ai  a  rule,  that  no  action  is  commendable  which 
is  not  volunlary ;  and  we  have  made  this  a 
maxim :  "  That  a  man  who  is  commonly  called 
good-natured  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  any- 
thing he  does,  because  half  that  is  acted  about 
him  is  done  rather  by  his  sufferance  than  appro- 
bation."        John  HoGHKS!   Tii/^r,  No.  76. 

Thai  inexhaustible  good-nature,  which  is  tbe 
most  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  spreading  ilself 
like  oil  over  ihe  Iroubled  sea  of  Ihoughl,  and 
keeping  Ihe  mind  smooth  and  equable  in  the 
roughest  weather.         Washington  In  vino. 

'Tit  a  great  error  to  take  facility  for  good- 
nature :  tenderness  without  discretion  is  no 
lieller  than  a  more  pardonable  folly. 

L'EISTRANGE. 


tribute  so  preeic 
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slant  equably  of  temper.  To 
only  exacts  a  pure  mind,  but  a  vigour  of  undc 
standing  which  resists  the  petty  vexations  ai 
Beeiing  conirariclies  which  a  multitude  of  0 
jecis  and  events  are  conlinuatly  bringing.  What 
■n  unutterable  chann  does  it  give  to  the  societ 
of  the  man  who  possesses  it  I  How  is  il  [loss 
ble  lo  avoiil  loving  him  whom  we  are  certai 
always  to  find  with  serenity  on  his  brow,  and 
■mile  on  hi^  countenance  ? 

Bishop  E.  Stan  lev. 


is  a  very  common  expression,  that  such  a 
is  very  good-natured,  but  very  passionate. 
The  expre-ision,  indeed,  is  very  good  natured, 
to  allow  passionate  people  so  much  quarter;  but 
I  think  a  passionate  man  deserves  the  least  in- 
dulgence possible.  It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over; 
that  is,  all  the  mischief  he  dues  is  quickly  des- 
patched, which,  I  think,  is  no  great  recom- 
mendation to  favour. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sfeclalor,  No.  438. 
We  should  not  confound  together  physical 
delicacy  of  nerves,  and  extreme  tenderness  of 
he.-irt  and  benevolence  and  genileness  of  char. 
acler.  Il  is  also  important  10  guard  againM 
mistaking  foi  gtad  nature  what  is  properly  jvo^ 
humour,—*,  cheerful  flow  of  spirits,  and  easy 
temper  not  readily  annoyed,  which  it  compati- 
ble with  great  sellishness. 

Whatei.Y  : 
Annot.  an  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Goodniss, 
and  Goodness  of  Nature. 
There  is  perhaps  no  one  quality  that  can  pro- 
duce a  greater  amount  of  mischief  than  may  be 
done  by  thoughtless  good -nature.  For  instance, 
if  any  one,  out  of  tenderness  of  heart  and  re- 
luctance to  punish  or  lo  discard  (he  criminal 
and  worthless,  lets  loose  on  society,  or  advances 
10  important  offices,  mischievous  characters  he 
will  have  conferred  a  doubtful  benefii  on  a  few, 
and  done  Incalculable  hurt  to  thousands.  So, 
also,  to  take  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
obviou*  cases,  that  of  charity  lo  the  jioor,— a 
man  of  great  wealth,  by  freely  relieving  all  idle 
vag.abonds,  might  go  far  towards  ruining  Ihe 
industry,  and  Ihe  morality,  and  the  prosperity, 
of  a  whole  nation.  Whatelv; 

Annot.  on  Baton's  Essay,  Of  Geodttest, 
and  Goodness  of  Nattirl. 


GOOD  SENSE. 

Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  10 
useful  as  common  sense :  Ihere  are  forty  men  of 
wit  for  one  man  of  good  sense;  and  he  that 
will  carry  nothing  about  wiih  him  but  gold  will 
be  every  <lay  at  a  toss  for  readier  change. 

Addison. 

Of  these  are  a  Socratic  dialogue,  tending  to 
prove  that,  whatever  might  he  his  parts  and 
abilities,  a  vicious  man  could  not  properly  be 
called  a  man  of  sense  ;  and  a  discourse  on  self- 
denial,  showing  that  virtue  was  not  secure  till 
its  practice  became  a  habitude  and  was  free 
from  the  opposition  of  contrary  inclinations. 
Benj.  Franklin  ;  ^tUeiio^apky. 

What  we  call  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of 
life  consists  chiefly  in  thai  temper  of  mind  which 
enables  its  possessor  10  view  al  all  limes,  with 
perfect  coolness  and  accuracy,  all  Ihe  variont 
circumstances  of  his  situation  1  so  thai  each  of 
Ihem  may  produce  its  due  impression  on  him. 
witboui  any  exaggeration  arising  from  his  o 
peculiar  habits.   But 
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-  imaKinarion,  external 
as  hinU  to  excile  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  con- 
duct he  pnnues  has  in  general  far  less  reference 
to  his  real  situation  than  to  some  imaginary  one 
in  which  he  conceives  hiniEteir  to  be  placed :  in 
consequence  of  which,  while  he  appears  ti>  him- 
self to  be  acting  with  the  most  perfect  wisdom 
and  consistency,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to 
others  all  the  appearances  of  folly, 

DuGALD  Stewart. 

To  act  with  common  sense,  according  lo  the 
moment,  is  llie  best  wisdom  I  know;  and  the 
best  philosophy,  to  do  one's  duties,  lake  the 
world  as  it  comes,  submit  respectfully  to  one's 
lot,  bless  the  goodness  thai  has  given  us  so  much 
happiness  with  it,  whatever  it  is,  and  despise 
affeclalion.  Horace  Walpole. 


GOODNESS. 

Goodness  I  enll  the  habii,  and  goodness  of 
nature  the  inclination.  This,  of  all  virtues  and 
dignities  of  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  char- 
acter of  the  Deity;  and  without  it  man  is  a 
busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing, — no  belter 
than  a  kind  of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to 
the  theological  virtue  charily,  and  admits  no 
excels  but  error.  The  desire  of  power  in  excess 
caused  the  angels  to  fall;  the  desire  of  knowl. 
eilge  in  excess  caused  man  to  fall :  but  in 
charily  there  U  no  excess,  neither  cart  nngel  or 
m.in  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inclination  to 
goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of 
man ;  insomuch  that  if  it  issue  not  towards 
men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  creatures. 
Lord  IIacon  : 
Eaay  XJII.,  Of  Goodness,  tit. 

The  piarts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many. 
If  a  man  be  gTHcious  and  courteous  To  strangers, 
it  shows  he  is  a  ciliien  of  ihe  world,  and  that 
his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands, 
but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them  ;  if  he  be 
compassionale  towards  Ihe  afflictions  of  olhen, 
it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that 
is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm  :  if  he 
easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows 
that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  shot :  If  he  be  thankful  for  small 
benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's  minds, 
and  not  their  trash:  but,  above  all,  if  he  have 
St.  Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be 
an  anathema  from  Christ  for  the  salvation  of 
bis  brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  divine  nature, 
and  a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 
Lord  Bacon ; 

Essay  XII/.,  Of  Goodness,  itc. 

Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained,  in  gen- 
erous honesty,  are  but  pale  in  goodness. 

Sift  T.  Dkownb, 

This  makes  us  ad  with  wonderful  tranquillity, 
because  it  ascertains  us  of  Ihe  goodness  of  our 
work.  Drvden. 


The  truly  good  man  is  jealous  over  himself 
lest  the  noloriely  of  his  best  actions,  by  blend- 
ing itself  with  their  motive,  should  diminish 
their  value ;.  the  vain  man  performs  the  same 
actions  for  the  sake  of  thai  noloriely.  The 
good  man  quietly  discharges  his  duty,  and  shuns 
ostenlalion  ;  the  vain  man  considers  every  good 
deed  lost  that  i»  not  publicly  displayed.  The 
one  is  intent  upon  realities,  Ihe  other  upon  sem- 
blances: the  one  aims  to  j^  virtuous,  the  oth:i 
to  appear  so. 

ROBEKT  Hall  :  Modern  InfidelUy. 

The  rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  eailh  is  the 
Eenler)ce  thai  reason  giveth  concerning  Ihe  gCKxl- 
ness  of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do. 

Hooker. 

The  mosi  certain  token  of  evident  goodness 
is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  dues  so 
account  it.  Hooker. 

There  is  that  controlling  worth  in  goodness 
that  the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it;  and, 
on  ihe  other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice, 
Ihat  it  never  offers  itself  to  the  affections  of 
mankind  but  under  the  disguise  of  the  other. 

Bare  communion  with  a  good  church  can 
never  alone  make  a  good  man  :  if  it  could,  we 
should  have  no  t>ad  ones.  South. 

Forever  all  goodness  will  be  most  charming ; 
forever  all  wickedness  will  be  most  odious. 
Sprat. 

Goodness,  as  that  which  makes  men  prefer 
their  duty  and  their  promise  before  their  pas- 
sions or  their  interest,  and  is  properly  the  object 
of  trust,  in  our  language  goes  rather  by  the 
name  nf  honesty :  though  what  we  call  an  hon- 
est man  Ihe  Romans  called  a  good  man ;  and 
honesty,  in  their  language,  as  well  as  in  French, 
rather  signifies  a  composiiiun  of  those  qualities 
which  generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem. 
Sir  W.  I'EUPLE. 


GOVERNESSES. 

I  know  a  bllle  of  govemess-life.  We  com- 
plain in  England  that  so  few  employmenls  are 
open  to  women; — which  is  partly  the  fault  of 
the  women  themselves,  or  rather  of  Ihe  friends 
who  have  influence  over  them.  All  female 
employment  must  be  so  excessively  genteel ! 
There  is  no  rule  without  exceptions;  but  litis 
I  say  deliberately:  if  1  bad  luenly  daughters 
whom  1  could  not  maintain  (as  would  be  prob- 
able  in  such  a  hypothesis),  but  whom  1  must 
send  forth  to  earn  iheit  living,  I  would  rather 
see  them  lad  ies'-m.iids,  cooks,  waitresses  at  inns, 
milliners,  assistants  in  shops,  clerks  and  book- 
keepers, where  they  would  be  accepted  as  such, 
con fecli oners,  halierdashers,— I  would  rather 
marry  them  to  some  honest  bard-working  emi- 
grant, kis'ing  them,  as  they  weni  on  board  ship, 
with   the   prospect   of   never  more   beholding 
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them  in  this  world, — ih.in  sentence  them  tn  the 
Ambiguous,  tlie  solitary,  the  pitied  and  pilinble, 
the  precarious,  the  depenileiit  posiiion  of  a 
^verness.  Hnuiehold  Words. 

I  had  lime  to  make  these  rellecliont  berore  I 
was  bid  to  "  Look  over  with  that  lady"  in  a. 
cur*  impatient  lone ;  I  nal  down,  all  oliedience, 
and  read  the  entries  of  page  after  page,  select- 
ing here  and  there  a  curiosity.  One  lady  de- 
manded a  iirst-rare  governess  Tor  thirty  pounds ; 
Diioiher,  wished  for  a  widow ;  a  thiid,  Tor  a 
good-tempered  person  who  did  not  wear  cpec- 
lacles;  a  fourth,  oiTeted  a  silualion  to  any  lady 
who,  po'Kcssing  large  acquirements,  would  be 
salislied  with  a  small  salary  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  doing  good ;  and  a  Rflh — con- 
ciading  the  lisl  oF  accomplish  men  is— desired  in 
the  foUowing  remarkal>le  manner:  "No  one 
need  apply  who  has  not  confidence  in  her  own 
good  temper."  The  salaries,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  low — very  low;  sixteen,  tiseniy,  and 
from  that  to  forty  pounds  being  the  average ;  a 
few  were  fifty  and  simy.  One  family  olTered 
eighty,  and  one  a  hundred;  but  all  demanded 
much  more  than  the  value  of  iheir  money. 

Houuhold  Words. 

All(^[ether,  my  study  of  that  Register  for 
Governesses  did  nol  please  me;  it  made  me  a 
convert  to  Miss  Green's  opinions  of  the  hard- 
ships of  her  class.  A  governess  at  twenty  pounds 
a  jjear  gets  thirteen  pence  per  day;  reckoning 
her  to  work  only  six  hours  a  day — which  is 
almost  (he  lowest  average — she  gels  a  fraction 
more  than  lwo|iencc  an  hour.  Twopence  for  an 
hour  at  the  piano,  lwo{>ence  for  an  hour  at 
chalk -drawing,  twopence  for  an  hour  of  English 
lessons,  twopence  for  an  hour  of  French,  two- 
pence for  an  hour  of  German,  twopence  for  an 
hour  of  singing  songs  and  doing  Italian  lessons, 
and  the  odd  penny  for  the  natural  philosophy 
and  physical  geography  thrown  in  as  make- 
weights. Niusekold  Words. 

The  reflection  was  forced  upon  my  mind  that 
many  ladies  who  want  governesses  must  he  pro- 
foundly foolish  to  imagine  (hat  women  like 
themselves  can  be  prolicienls  in  half  a  dozen 
arts  and  sciences  which,  separately  and  singly, 
form  the  whole  life-study  of  able  men.  The 
cheap  system  prevail*  to  a  ruinous  extent  amongst 
governesses;  it  has  lowered  them  as  they  never 
ought  to  have  been  lowered;  they  are  comi>elled 
to  seem  to  know  what  it  is  impossible  that  they 
»h  luld  know.  Household  Words. 


GOVERNMENT. 
This  liberty  is  best  preserved,  where  the  I^s- 
lative  power  is  lodged  in  several  persons,  espe- 
cially if  those  persons  are  of  diflerent  ranks  and 
interetl*  ;  for  ifhere  they  are  of  the  same  rank, 
and  consequently  have  an  interest  to  manage 
peculiar  to  that  rank,  it  diflers  hut  little  from  a 
despolical  goveminent  in  a  single  person.  But 
the  greatest  setnirity  a  people  can  nave  for  their 


liberty,  is  when  the  legislative  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  persons  so  happily  distinguished,  that 
by  providing  for  the  particular  interests  of  their 
several  ranks,  they  are  providing  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  people;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
there  Is  no  part  of  the  people  thai  has'  not  a 
common  interest  with  at  least  one  part  of  the 
legislators.  If  there  be  but  one  body  of  l^is- 
lalors,  it  is  no  better  than  a  tyranny ;  if  there 
are  only  two,  there  will  want  a  casting  voice, 
and  one  of  (hem  must  al  length  be  swallowed 
up  by  disputes  and  contentions  that  will  nece»- 
sarily  arise  between  them. 

Addison  :  Spiciiiter,  No.  2S7. 

Providence  delegates  to  the  supreme  magis- 
trate the  same  power  for  (he  good  of  men  which 
that  supreme  magiilrate  1  ransfers  to  those  several 
sulislilules  who  at:!  under  him. 

Addison. 

Government  mitigates  the  inequality  of  jiower. 
and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow  sub- 
jects. Addison. 

A  tenacious  adherence  to  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties transmitted  from  a  wise  and  virtuous  an- 
cestry, public  spirit,  and  a  love  of  one's  country, 
are  the  support  antl  omainenls  of  government. 
Addison. 

If  friends  to  a  government  forbear  theirassi<|. 
ance,  they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  despeiate 
men  to  ruin  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  supe- 
rior 10  them  in  strength  and  interest. 

Addison. 

If  he  is  for  an  eiclusion  of  fear,  which  is  snp- 
posed  to  have  some  influence  in  every  law,  he 
opposes  himself  to  every  government. 

Addison. 

The  <xrt  of  our  national  commerce  redounds 
more  to  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  public 
than  any  other  act  of  government. 

Addison. 

Few  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
government,  because  few  can  represent  how 
wretched  mankind  would  be  without  it. 

ATTERBUHy. 

A  monarchy  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all 
is  ever  a  pure  and  absolute  tyranny,  as  that  of 
the  Turks;  for  nobility  attempts  sovereignly, 
and  draws  the  eyes  of  the  people  somewhat 
aside  from  the  line  royal :  hut  for  democracies 
they  neeil  it  not ;  and  they  are  commonly  more 
quiet,  and  less  subject  to  sedition,  than  where 
are  stirps  of  nobles;  for  men's  eyes  are  upon 
the  business,  and  not  upon  the  peiions;  or  if 
upon  the  persons,  it  is  for  the  business  lake,  as 
fittest,  and  not  for  flags  and  pedigrees. 
LoRU  Bacon  : 
Essay  XV.,  Of  NtAilily. 
When  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government 
are  mainly  shaken,  or  weakened  (which  are 
religion,  justice,  counsel,  and  treasure),  men  had 
need  to  pray  for  fair  weather. 

Lord  Bacon: 
Essay  XVI.,  Of  StdUUns  and  Trmtila. 


GOVERNMENT. 
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ll  U  of  periloui  coiinequence  thil  foreigners 
should  h«ve  aulhorilative  influence  ii].>ou  (he 
tubjecu  of  any  prince.  Bakrow. 

Man  WIS  fanned  far  luicieiy;  and,  as  a 
demonstrated  by  the  wrileis  on  the  subject,  is 
neither  capable  of  living  alone,  nor  indeed  has 
(he  courage  to  do  il.  However,  as  il  is  im- 
poasihle  for  tbe  whole  race  of  mankind  lo  be 
united  in  one  great  sociely,  they  must  neces- 
sarily divide    into  many,  and    form   Gepnmte 

independent  of  each  other,  and  yet  llnble  lo  n 
mutnal  inteTCouite,  Blackstone: 

ComiHinl. ;  Of  Iki  Nature  of  Lavit  in  Ctneral. 

The  slavish  principles  of  passive  oliedience 
and  non-te«is(ance,  which  had  skullied.  jierh^is, 
in  some  old  homily  before  James  I.,  but  were 
talked,  written,  and  preached  inlo  vi^ue  in  that 
inglorious  reit;n,  and  in  (hose  of  his  three  sue. 
cessors,  were  renounced  at  the  Revoltilion  by 
the  las(  of  the  several  lurties  who  declared  for 
Ihem.  Lord  Bolinciiroke. 

All  government,  indeed  every  human  benefit 
■nd  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every  prudent 
act,  is  founded  on  compromise  and  barter.  We 
balance  inconveniences;  we  give  and  take;  we 
remit  some  rights,  (hat  we  may  enjoy  otheis ; 
and  we  choou  rather  to  be  happy  citizens  Ihan 
sabde  dispulanla.  As  we  must  give  away  some 
natural  liberty,  (o  enjoy  civil  advantages,  so  we 
must  sacrifice  some  civil  liberties,  for  the  advau- 
lagei  to  br  derived  from  the  communion  and 
fellowship  of  a  great  empire.  }tut,  in  all  fair 
dealings,  the  thing  bought  must  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  purchase  paid.  None  will  hauler 
away  the  immediate  jewel  of  his  soul. 

SpeiiA  Mr  CottciHatioH  vrilA  Ammea,  March  31, 
1775- 
For  I  never  knew  a  writer  on  the  theory  of 
government  so  partial  to  authority  as  not  tij 
allow  that  the  hotlile  mind  of  the  rulers  to  iheir 
people  did  fully  justify  a  change  of  government; 
nor  can  any  reason  whatever  l>e  given  why  one 
people  should  voluntarily  yield  any  degree  of 
preeminence  to  another  but  on  a  supposition  of 
great  affection  and  benevolence  tnwaids  them. 

Lttier  to  tkt  Shtriffi  nf  Bristol,  April  3,  1777. 
These  were  the  considerations,  genilemcn, 
which  led  me  eariy  to  think,  ihal,  in  the  com- 
prehensive dominion  which  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  put  into  our  hands,  instead  of  troubling 
our  understandings  with  speculations  concerning 
the  unity  of  empire  and  the  identity  or  distinc- 
tion of  legislative  powers,  and  inflaming  our 
passions  with  the  heat  and  pride  of  controversy, 
il  wa*  our  duty,  in  all  soberness,  to  conform  our 
government  lo  the  chancier  and  circumstances 
of  the  several  people  who  composed  this  mighty 
and  itixngely  diversified  mass. 


I  was  persuaded  thai  government  was  a  prac- 
tical thing,  made  for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  not  to  furnish  out  a  spectacle  of  uniformity 
10  gratifjr  the  schemes  of  visionary  i>oliLicians. 
Our  business  was  to  rule,  not  (o  wrangle;  and 
il  would  have  l«en  a  jioor  compensation  that  we 
had  triumphed  in  a  di>])Ule,  Hhil>t  we  lost  an 
empire.  litiKKi!: 

Lettlr  to  Ike  Shtriffi  of  Bristol, 

April  3,  1777. 
If  any  ask  me  what  a  fiee  government  Is,  1 
answer,  ihal,  for  any  practical  piii-piAe,  il  is  what 
tbe  people  ihink  so,— and  that  they,  and  not  I, 
are  the  natural,  lawful,  and  competent  judges 
of  this  matter.  ]f  they  practically  allow  me  n 
greater  degree  of  authority  over  ihem  than  Is  con- 
sistent with  ony  correct  ideas  of  perfect  freedom, 
1  ouoht  to  thank  them  for  so  great  a  trust,  and 
not  to  endeavour  to  prove  from  thence  that  they 
have  reasoned  amiss,  and  that.havinggoncsnfar, 
by  analogy  they  must  hereafter  have  no  enjoy, 
ment  but  by  my  pleasure.  BvrKe; 

Leitir  to  tie  Sherifft  of  Bristol, 

April  3,  1777. 
There  are  people  who  have  split  and  anato- 
mized the  doctrine  of  free  government,  as  if  il 
were  an  abalract  question  concerning  metaphys- 
ical liberty  and  ncce'-sity,  and  not  a  matter  of 
moral  prudence  and  natural  feeling.  They  have 
disputed  whether  liberty  be  a  positive  or  a  neg- 
ative idea;  whether  it  does  not  consist  in  being 
governed  by  laws,  without  considering  what  are 
the  laws,  or  who  are  the  makers;  whether  man 
has  any  rights  liy  Nature;  and  whether  all  the 
pro|ierty  he  enjoys  be  not  the  alms  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  his  life  itself  their  favour  and  indul- 
gence. Othera,  corrupting  religion  as  these  have 
perverted  philosophy,  contend  that  Christians 
are  redeemed  into  captivity,  and  the  blood  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  been  shed  to  make 
them  the  slaves  of  a  few  proud  and  insolent  sin- 
ners. These  shocking  extremes  provoking  lo 
entremes  of  another  kind,  speculations  are  let 
loose  as  destructive  lo  all  authority  as  the  former 
are  to  all  freedom ;  and  every  government  is 
called  tyranny  and  usurpation  which  is  not 
formed  on  their  fancies.  Burke: 

Lttttr  to  thr  Skiriffs  oj  Brittol, 

April  3.  1777. 
That  man  thinks  much  too  highly,  and  there- 
fore he  thinks  ueakly  and  delusively,  of  any 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  who  believes 
that  it  can  make  any  sort  of  apjiroach  to  per- 
fection. There  is  not,  there  never  was,  a  prin 
ciple  of  government  under  heaven,  thni  does 
nol,  in  the  very  puniuit  of  the  good  it  proposes, 
naturally  and  inevitably  lead  into  some  incon- 
venience which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
counterwork  and  weaken  the  application  of  thai 
first  principle  itself,  and  to  abandon  something 
of  the  extent  of  the  advantage  you  projiosed  liy 
il,  in  order  to  prevent  also  the  inconveniences 
which  have  arisen  from  the  instrument  of  all  the 
good  you  had  in  view.  Burke: 

Speech  on  tkt  Duration  of  Partiatamt, 
May  8,  1780. 
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In  nil  boilies,  those  who  will  lead  must  also, 
in  a  considetahle  degree,  follow.  They  must 
conform  iheir  proposilions  to  th«  taste,  talent, 
and  ilisposllioti  of  those  whom  they  wish  to  con- 
duct: therefore,  if  an  assembly  is  viciously  or 
feebly  composed  in  >  very  great  pan  of  it, 
nothing  but  such  a  supreme  degree  of  virtue  as 
very  rarely  appears  in  the  trurlil,  and  for  that 
reason  cannot  enter  into  calculation,  will  prevent 
the  men  of  talents  disseminated  through  it  from 
hec'iming  only  the  expert  instruments  of  absurd 
projects.  If,  what  is  the  more  likely  event,  in. 
stead  of  th.it  unusual  degree  of  virtue,  they 
KhoulH  be  actuated  by  sinister  ambition  and  a 
lust  of  meretricious  glory,  Ihcn  (he  feeble  part 
of  the  assembly,  to  whom  at  lirst  they  conform, 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  dupe  and  instrument  of 
iheir  desi|{ns.  In  tbii^  ]>olilical  traffic,  the  lead- 
ers will  be  obliged  to  bow  lo  the  ign.itance  of 
their  fnllowers,  and  the  followers  10  become 
subservient  to  the  worst  designs  of  their  leaders. 

ReJUetions  on  lAt  Rtvelulian  in  France,  1790. 

To  secure  any  degree  of  sobriety  in  the  pro- 
positions made  by  the  leaders  in  any  public 
assembly,  they  ought  to  respect,  in  some  degree 

Crhaps  to  fear,  those  whom  they  conduct.  To 
led  any  otherwise  than  blindly,  the  followers 
must  he  nualified,  if  not  for  actors,  at  least  for 
judges;  they  must  also  be  judges  of  natural 
weight  and  aulhorily.  Nothing  can  secure  a 
steady  and  moderate  conduct  in  such  assemblies, 
but  that  the  Inxly  of  Ihem  should  be  respectably 
composed,  in  point  of  condition  in  life,  of  per- 
mnneiit  property,  of  education,  and  of  such 
'    '  Enlarge  and  liberaliie  ihe  uudersland- 

\  RtJUclism  en  fit  KevotulUn  in  France. 
no  qualiftcatinn  fur  gnvernment  but 


or  trade,  the  passport  of  heaven  lo  human  place 
and  honour.  Woe  to  Ihe  country  which  would 
madly  and  impiously  reject  (he  service  of  the 
talents  and  virtues,  civil,  military,  or  relig 
thai  are  given  to  grace  and  to  serve  it  1  and 
would  condemn  10  obscurily  everything  formed 
to  diflu''e  lustre  and  glory  around  a  state  \  Woe 
to  that  country,  too,  that,  passing  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  considers  a  low  education,  a  mean. 
contracted  vie«i  of  things,  a  sordid,  mercenary 
occupation,  as  a  preferable  title  to  command ! 
Everything  ought  lo  lie  open, — but  not  IndiiTer- 
ently  to  every  man.  BtiRKEi 

Kefiedions  en  tki  RtVBlutien  in  Franit. 
Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural 
rights,  which  may  and  do  exist  in  total  independ- 
ence of  it, — and  exist  in  much  greater  clearness, 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  aljsimci  perfec- 
tion :  but  their  abstract  perfection  is  their  prac- 
tical defect.  By  having  a  right  to  everything 
they  want  everylhin^.  Government  Is  a 
Itivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  fnrhu 
wants.     Men    have   a   right   that    these    « 


should  lie  provided  for  by  this  wisdom.  Amimg 
these  wants  is  to  be  reckoned  Ihe  want,  kxii  of 
civil  society,  of  a  sufKcienl  restraint  ii|>on  Iheir 
passions.  Bitrkb: 

Rtfieeliens  en  Ihe  Revolution  in  Frame. 
The  moment  you  abate  anything  from  the  full 
rights  of  men  each  to  govern  himself,  and  suffer 
any  artificial,  ]M»itive  limitation  upon  Ihoae 
righis,  from  Ihal  moment  the  whole  organiiation 
of  government  becomes  a  consideration  of  con- 
venience. This  il  is  which  makes  the  consti- 
tution of  a  Slate,  and  Hie  due  distribution  of 
its  powers,  a  matter  of  the  most  delicate  and 
com|>lic9led  skill 

Rijlecliimt  en  the  Revelution  in  France. 
The  science  of  government  being,  therefore, 
so  praclical  In  ilself,  and  intended  for  such 
practical  purposes,  a  matter  which  requires  ei- 
)>eriencc,  and  even  more  ex[>etience  than  any 
person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life,  however 
sagacious  and  observing  he  may  be,  it  is  with 
inlinile  caution  ihal  any  man  ought  to  venture 
upon  pulling  down  an  edifice  which  has  an- 
swered in  any  tolerable  degree  for  ages  the 
common  pur|>oses  of  society,  or  on  building  it 
up  again  without  having  models  and  patterns 
of  approved  utility  before  his  eyes. 

Bdrkb: 
Refltclient  on  the  Revalutten  in  France. 

But  Ihe  principle  of  Mr.  Burke's  proceeding 
ouj^lit  to  lead  him  10  a  very  different  conclusion, 
— to  Ihis  conclusion, — I  hat  a  monarchy  is  a  thing 
[lerfectly  susceptible  of  a  balance  of  power,  and 
ihal,  when  reformed  and  balanced,  for  a  great 
country  it  is  the  best  of  all  governmenls.  The 
example  of  our  Country  might  have  led  France, 
as  il  has  led  him,  to  perceive  that  monarchy  i< 
not  only  reconcilable  lo  liberty,  but  Ibat  it  may 
be  rendered  a  great  and  stable  security,  lo  its 
periKtual  enjoyment. 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  1791. 
He  [Burke]  has  never  professed  himself  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  10  republics  or  to  monarchies 
in  the  alislracl.  He  thought  that  the  circum- 
stances and  haluts  of  every  country  which  it  is 
always  perilous  and  productive  of  ihe  greatest 
calamities  lo  force,  are  to  decide  upon  the  form 
of  its  government.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
nature,  his  lem]>er,  or  his  faculties  which  should 
make  him  an  enemy  to  any  republic,  modern  or 
ancient.  Far  from  il.  He  has  studied  the  form 
and  s|iiiit  of  republics  very  early  in  life;  he 
has  studied  Ihem  with  great  attention,  and'with 
a  mind  undisturbed  by  nffection  or  prejudice. 
He  is,  indeed,  convinced  that  the  science  of 
government  would  be  poorly  cultivated  without 
that  study.  Burke  : 

Appeal  frem  the  New  to  the  Old  IVhigt. 

The  Constiiuiion  of  a  country  once  settled 

upon  some  com|>acl,  lacit  or  expressed,  there  is 

no  power  existing  of  force  lo  oiler  il,  without 

Ihe  breach  of  the  covenant,  or  the  consent  of 
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ftll  the  parties.  Such  is  the  nature  of  b  con- 
trad.  And  Ihe  voles  of  a  majority  of  the 
p«op1e,  whalever  (heir  infamous  flatterers  may 
leach  in  order  to  corrupt  their  minds,  cannot 
alter  the  moral  any  more  than  they  can  alter  Ihe 
physical  essence  of  things. 

Appeal  from  Ihe  New  le  Iht  Old  Whigs. 
Place,  for  instance,  i»fore  your  eyes  sach  a 
man  as  Montesquieu,  Think  of  a  genius  not 
bom  in  every  country  or  eweiy  lime  :  a  man 
gifted  by  Nature  with  a  penetrating,  aquiline 
eye, — with  a  judgment  prepared  with  Ihe  most 
extensive  erud  ill  on,— with  an  Herculean  robust- 
ness of  min<1,  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with 
labour, — n  man  who  could  spend  twenty  years 
in  one  pursuit.  Think  of  a  man  like  the  uni- 
versal patriarch  in  Milton  (who  had  drawn  up 
before  him  in  his  prophetic  vision  the  whole 
series  of  the  generations  which  were  to  issue 
from  his  loins) :  a  man  capable  of  placing  in 
review,  afler  having  brought  together  from  the 
East,  (he  West,  the  North,  and  the  South,  from 
the  coarseness  of  the  rudest  barbarism  to  the 
most  relined  and  subtle  civilization,  all  the 
schemes  of  government  which  had  ever  pre- 
vailed amongst  mankind,  weighing,  measuring, 
collating,  and  comparing  them  all,  joining  fact 
with  ihenry.  and  calling  into  council,  upon  all 
this  infinite  assemblage  of  things,  all  the  spec- 
ulations which  have  fatigued  ihe  understandings 
of  profound  reasoners  in  all  times.  Let  us  (hen 
consider,  that  all  these  were  but  so  many  pre- 
paratory steps  (o  qualify  a  man,  and  such  a  man, 
tinctured  with  no  nMional  prejudice,  with  no 

to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  (he  Constitution 
of  England.  BuRKE; 

Appeal  from  Ihi  Ncvi  la  Ihe  Old  Whigs. 

The  very  confession  that  a  government  wants 
either  amendment  in  its  conformation  or  relief 
to  great  distress,  causes  it  (o  lose  half  its  reputa- 
tion, and  as  great  a  proportion  of  its  strength  as 
depends  upon  that  reputation. 

Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Aaemhty, 

179  >■ 
1  go  on  this  ground, — thai  government,  repre- 
senting the  society,  has  a  general  superintend- 
ine  control  over  at!  the  actions  and  over  all  the 
publicly  ptopagaled  doctrines  of  men,  without 
which  it  never  could  provide  adequately  for  nit 
the  wants  of  society:  hut  then  it  is  to  use  this 

C'er  with  an  equitable  discretion,  the  only 
d  of  sovereign  authority.  For  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  much  by  the  assamption  of  unlawful 
powers  as  hy  the  unwise  or  unwarrantable  use 
of  those  which  are  most  legal,  that  governments 
oppose  their  true  end  and  object :  for  Ihere  is 
such  a  thing  as  tyranny  as  well  as  usurpation. 
Von  can  hardly  stale  (o  me  a  case  to  which 
legislature  is  the  most  confessedly  competent, 
in  which,  if  the  rules  of  benignity  end  prudence 
are  not  observed,  the  most  mischievous  and 
oppressive  things  may  nol  be  done.     So  that, 


after  all,  it  is  a  moral  and  virtuous  discretion, 
and    not   any  abstract    theory  of  right,  which 
keeps  governments  faithful  to  iheir  ends. 
Bukke; 
Speech  on  the  Petition  of  the  Unilariaiis, 
May  II,  1793. 

To  provide  for  us  in  our  necessities  is  not  in 
the  power  of  government.  I(  would  be  a  vain 
presumption  in  statesmen  to  Ihink  they  can  do 
it.  The  people  maintain  them,  and  not  they 
the  people.  It  is  in  the  power  of  government 
Ifi  prevent  much  evil ;  it  can  do  very  little  posi- 
tive good  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  anything  else. 
It  is  nol  only  so  of  the  stale  and  slatesman,  but 
of  all  the  classes  and  descriptions  of  the  rich : 
ihey  are  the  pensioners  of  the  poor,  and  are 
nininlained  by  their  superfluity.  They  are  under 
an  absolute,  hereditary,  and  indcfeasibie  depend- 
ence on  those  who  labour  and  are  miscalled  the 
poor.  Burke  ; 

Thoughtt  and  DflaiU  m  inarcily,  Nov. 
'79S- 

At  some  lime  or  olher,  lo  be  sure,  all  the  be- 
ginners of  dynasties  were  chosen  by  those  who 
called  them  to  gDvem.  Burke. 

To  demonstrate  the  eternal  difference  between 
a  true  and  severe  friend  to  Ihe  monarchy,  and  a 
slippery  sycophant  of  the  court. 

Burke. 

The  natural  effect  of  fidelity,  clemency,  kind- 
ness, in  governors,  is  peace,  good-will,  order, 
and  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  govemet). 

Burke. 

That  modes  of  government  have  much  more 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  national  character 
Ihan  soils,  suns,  and  climates,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  present  state  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  compared  with  the  ancient.  Give  these 
nations  back  their  former  governments,  and  all 
their  national  energies  would  return,  and  enable 
ihem  lo  accommodate  themselves  to  any  con- 
ceivable change  of  climate  ;  but  no  conceivable 
change  of  climate  would  enable  them  lo  recover 
(heir  former  energies.  In  fact.  So  powerful  are 
all  those  causes  th.-it  are  connected  with  clianges 
in  Iheir  governments  that  they  have  sometimes 
made  whole  nations  aller  as  sud<lenly  and  as 
capriciously  as  individuals.  The  Romans  laid 
down  their  liberties  at  ihe  feet  of  Nero,  who 
would  not  even  lend  them  to  Ciesnr;  and  we 
have  lately  seen  the  whole  French  nation  rash,. 
as  one  man,  from  the  very  extremes  of  loyalty. 
lo  behead  the  mildest  monarch  that  ever  tuled^ 
them,  and  conclude  a  sanguinary  career  of 
plunder  by  pardoning  and  rewarding  a  tyrant  to. 
whom  their  blood  was  but  water,  and  their 
groans  but  wind  :  thus  they  sacrificed  one  that 
died  a  martyr  to  his  clemency,  and  they  re- 
warded another  who  lives  to  lioasl  of  his  mur- 
ders. COLTON:  Lacen.     ■ 

Of  governments,  that  of  the  mob  is  the  most 
sanguinary,  thai  of  soldiers  the  most  expensive,. 
and  that  of  civilians  the  most  vexniious. 

I^OLTON:  LatiM. 
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He  [Mr.  Fox]  declared  that  he  did  not  alfecl 
B  democracy  ;  that  he  always  thought  any  oi  the 
simple,  unbalanced  govemmenti  bad ;  simple 
monarchy,  simple  aristocracy,  simple  democ- 
racy,— he  held  Ihem  all  ioiperrect  or  vicinu--; 
all  were  l>ad  by  themselves;  the  composilion 
alone  wan  good.  That  these  had  been  always 
his  principles,  in  which  he  had  ajjreed  with  his 
friend  Mr,  Burke.  C,  J.  Fox : 

^ick  an  the  Army  Ettimaitt,  Feb.  9,  1790. 

We  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  our  idleness 
pride,  and  fully  than  we  are  taied  by  govern- 
ment. B,  Frankun. 

To  place  the  rights  of  man  as  the  basis  of 
lawful  government  is  not  peculiar  lo  Mr.  Paine ; 
hut  was  done  more  than  a  cenlury  ago  by  men 
of  no  less  eminence  than  Sidney  and  Locke.  Il 
is  extremely  disingenuous  to  impute  the  syMem 
to  Mr.  F.iine  as  its  author.  His  structure  may 
be  false  and  erroneous,  but  the  foundation  was 
laid  by  other  hands.  Robert  Halli 

Afolagy/or  lAt  Friidam  ef  Ike  Frea,  Seel.  I V. 

Civil  restraints  imply  nothing  more  than  a 
nirrender  of  our  liberly  in  some  points  in  order 
to  maintain  it  undisturbed  in  others  of  more  im- 
portance. Thus  we  give  up  the  liberty  of  repel- 
ling force  l>y  force,  in  return  for  a  more  equal 
administration  of  justice  than  private  resentment 
would  permit.  But  there  are  some  rights  which 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  yielded  up  10 
human  authority,  because  they  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  every  benefit  its  appointment 
can  procure.  The  tree  use  of  our  faculties  in 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  the  eieition 
of  corporeal  powers  without  injury  to  others,  the 
choice  of  a  religion  and  woi^nip.  are  brunches 
of  natural  freedom  which  no  government  can 
justly  alter  or  diminish,  because  their  restraint 
cannot  conduce  to  that  security  which  it  its 
proper  object.  Government,  lilte  everv  nlber 
contrivance,  has  a  specific  end;  it  implies  the 
resignation  of  just  as  much  liberly  as  is  needful 
to  attain  il;  whatever  is  demanded  more  is  lu- 
perfluiius,  a  species  of  tyranny,  which  ought  to 
be  corrected  by  withdrawing  it. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Afelosy/or  fht  Frtidom  gf  Iht  Press,  Sect.  IV. 
It  is  incuraltent  on  Mr,  Burke  and  his  fol. 
lowers  to  ascertain  the  liint  when  natural  ri^hls 
«re  relinquished.  Mr,  Hey  is  coi)tent  with 
tracing  their  existence  10  society,  while  Mr. 
Burke,  the  more  moderate  of  the  two,  admitling 
their  foundation  in  nature,  only  contends  that 
r^ular  government  absorbs  and  swallows  ihem 
up,  bestowing  artificial  advantages  in  exchange. 
But  at  what  period,  it  may  l>e  inquired,  shall 
we  date  this  wonderful  revolution  in  the  social 
condition  of  man  ?  If  we  say  it  was  as  early  as 
the  first  dawn  of  society,  natural  liberty  had 
never  any  existence  at  all,  since  there  are  no 
traces  even  in  tradition  of  a  period  when  men 
were  utterly  unconnected  with  each  other. 

KouERT  Hall  : 
Apehgyftr  the  Freedom  af  tki  Friss,  Sect.  IV. 


The  true  prop  of  good  government  is  opinion, 
— the  perception  on  the  pun  of  the  subject  of 
benefits  resulting  from  it, — a  settled  convictioD, 
in  other  words,  of  its  beings  public  goiid.  Now, 
nothing  can  produce  or  maintain  that  opinion 
but  knowledge,  since  opinion  is  a  foriD  of 
knowledge.  Robert  Hall: 

Advantages  ef  Kturwledgt  la  the  Lmotr  Clasui. 

To  fill  the  minds  of  the  public  with  halredi, 
jealousies,  and  suspicions  is  lo  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  public  security.  When  this  SFurit  it 
once  awakened  among  a  people,  the  character 
and  conduct  of  its  rulers  seldom  fnil.iii  the  long 
run,  to  be  injured  by  it.  Under  disasters  which 
the  utmost  wisdom  cannot  prevent,  under  bur- 
dens which  the  strictest  economy  niay  impose, 
government   presents  ■  plain,  a  pnlpable,  and 

Srmanent  pretext  of  discontent  and  suspicion, 
isety  has  a  sort  of  relief  in  attribniing  its  suf- 
fetings  to  the  conduct  of  others,  and  while  it 
soothes  its  anguish  by  resentment  and  clamour 
it  fastens  on  the  object  that  first  presents  itself. 
This  otgect  will  naturally  lie  the  ruleni  of  the 
nation.  RoBERT  HaI.L: 

Fmgpunl,  On  Village  Preaching. 

Goventment  is  the  crealnre  of  the  people,  and 
that  which  they  have  created  they  surely  have  a 
right  to  examine.  The  great  Author  of  nature, 
having  placed  the  right  of  dominiou  in  no  par- 
ticular hands,  hath  left  every  point  relating  to  it 
to  be  settled  by  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
mankind.  In  spile  of  the  attempts  of  sophistry 
to  conceal  the  origin  of  political  right,  il  must 
inevitably  retl  at  length  On  the  arquiescence  of 
the  people,  Roberi'  Hall: 

On  the  Right  ef  I'ublie  Diteiantm. 

Apart  from  the  personal  character  of  rulers, 
which  are  fluctuating  and  variable,  you  will  find 
the  apostles  continually  eiijuin  re--]<ecl  to  gov- 
ernment, as  gavemnunt,  as  a  permanent  ordi- 
nance of  God,  susceptible  of  various  moiiifications 
from  human  wisdom,  but  essential,  under  some 
form  or  other,  to  the  exislence  of  society;  and 
affording  a  representation,  faint  and  inadequate 
il  is  true,  but  still  a  representation,  of  the  do- 
minion of  God  over  the  earth. 

Robert  Hall: 

Sentiments  Proper  to  tht  Present  Critu. 

Though  there  be  a  kind  of  natnrsl  right  in 
the  noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  lo  govern  them 
which  are  of  a  servile  dispoaiiion;  nevertheless, 
for  manifestation  of  this  their  right  the  assent  of 
them  who  are  to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary. 
Hooker. 

Thesurest  way  of  governing,  both  in  a  private 
family  and  a  kingdom,  is  for  a  husband  and  ■ 
prince  sometimes  to  drop  their  preropslive. 

T.  Hughes. 
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able,  than  lo  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
foimi  to  which  they  are  accuslomed. 

In  elective  govemmenti  there  is  >  tacit  cove- 
nant that  the  king  of  their  own  making  shall 
make  his  msken  princes.  L'EsTftANGE. 

Civil  goTemmenI  is  the  proper  remedy  (or 
the  inconveniences  of  a  Mate  of  nature. 

LocKB. 


venge  vill  carry  Ihem  too  lar  in  punishing 
others;  and  iherefure  God  holh  certainly  ap- 
pointed   government  lo  restrain   the   pniliaiily 


that  dominioi 


ir  lh< 


oblige  them  lo  submit  lo 
:h  iheir  governots  had  a  right 


Men  may  put  government  into  what  hands 
they  pleai^e.  Locke. 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom 
any  one  claims,  came  by  his  aulhnrtly,  hefore  we 
can  know  who  ban  a  right  to  succeed  him  in  it. 

LOCKB. 

It  is  the  nnlure  of  Ihe  Devil  of  tyranny  (o  lear 
and  rend  the  body  uhich  he  leave*.  Are  the 
miseries  of  continued  possessiim  less  horrible 
than  the  struggles  of  ihe  iremendous  exDrci>m  ? 

ir  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up 
under  on  inlolerant  and  arbitrary  system  could 
subvert  thai  sy>[eni  witboul  acts  of  cruelly  and 
folly,  half  (he  objections  to  despotic  power 
would  be  removed.  We  should,  in  that  case, 
be  com|<elled  lu  acknowledge  thnt  it  at  letl^il 
produces  no  pernicious  eHecIs  on  the  intelleclital 
and  moral  character  of  a  nation.  We  deplore 
the  ouirages  which  accompany  revoluliont.  But 
the  more  violent  Ihe  outrages  the  more  assured 
we  feel  that  a  revolution  was  necessary.  The 
violence  of  thoae  outrages  will  always  be  pro' 
portioned  to  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  \  and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  will  he  [U'opnrtioned  to  the  oppression 
and  degradation  under  which  Ihey  have  been 
accustomed  lo  live.  Thus  i[  was  in  our  civil 
war.  The  heads  of  Ihe  church  and  state  rcn|wd 
only  that  which  they  had  sown.  The  govern. 
ment  had  prohiliited  free  discuision;  it  bad 
done  its  bei^t  lo  keep  the  people  unacquainted 
with  their  duties  and  their  rights.  The  relri- 
hulion  was  just  and  natural.  If  our  roters  suf- 
fered fnicn  popular  ignorance,  it  was  because 
ihey  had  themselves  taken  away  the  key  of 
knowledge.  If  Ihey  were  assailed  with  blind 
fury,  it  was  because  they  had  exacted  an  equally 
blind  submission. 

l^KD  MagaULAV  :  Millon,  Aug.  1S2J. 

In  every  other  part  of  Europe,  a  Ifti^e  and 
powerful  privileged  class  Iramjiled  on  the  peo- 
ple and  defied  Ihe  government.  Bui,  in  the 
most  flourishing  parts  of  Italy,  the  feudal  nobles 
were  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance.  In 
smce  diiitricU  they  took  shelter  under  the  pro- 


tection of  the  powerful  commonwealths  which 
they  were  unable  lo  oppose,  and  gradually  sank 
into  the  masu  of  burgheis.  In  other  places  they 
possessed  great  influence;  but  it  was  an  influ- 
ence widely  different  from  thai  which  was  exer- 
cised by  the  aristocracy  of  any  Ttlnsalpine 
kingdom.  They  were  not  petty  princes,  but 
eminent  citiiens.  Instead  of  >lrenelhcning 
iheir  fastnesses  among  the  mountains,  ihey  em- 
bellished their  palaces  in  the  market  place.  The 
sul«  of  society  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
and  in  some  pans  of  the  Ecclesioalical  State, 
more  nearly  resembled  thai  which  eiisled  in 
the  great  monarchies  of  Europe.  But  the  gov- 
ernments of  Lomliardy  and  Tuscany,  through 
all  their  revolutions,  preserved  a  different  char- 
acter. A  pe<iple  when  assembled  in  a  town  is 
far  more  formidable  to  its  rutei^  than  when  dis- 
l>ersed  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The 
most  arbitrary  of  the  Ciesais  found  it  necessary 
10  feed  and  divett  the  inhabitants  of  Iheir  un> 
wieldy  capital  at  tlie  expense  of  the  provinces. 
The  ciliiens  of  Madrid  have  more  than  once 
be-ieged  their  sovereign  in  his  own  palace  and 
extorted  from  him  the  most  humiliating  conces- 
sions. The  Sulians  have  often  been  compelled 
lu  propitiate  Ihe  furious  rabble  of  Con^^tantinople 
with  the  head  of  an  unpopular  viiier.  FrOra 
the  same  causes  Ihere  was  a  certain  tinge  of 
democracy  in  the  monarchies  and  brislocraciei 
of  Northern  Italy. 

Loiti>  Macaulay  : 
iiathiavelli,  March,  1S17. 

Let  us  overleap  Iwo  or  three  hundred  years, 
and  contemplate  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  Ihe  eighlecnih  century.  Every  free  conslitu- 
(iiin,  save  one.  had  gone  dovrn.  That  of  Eng- 
land had  weathered  the  danger,  and  was  riding 
in  full  security.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Ihe 
kings  had  availed  themselves  of  ibe  disputes 
which  mged  between  Ihe  nobles  and  the  com- 
mons, to  unite  all  the  powers  of  government  in 
their  own  bands.  In  France,  the  institution  of 
the  Stales  was  only  mentioned  by  lawyers  as  a 
part  of  the  ancient  theory  of  Iheir  government. 
It  slept  a  deep  sleep,  deslined  lo  l«  broken  by 
a  Iremendous  waking.  No  person  remembered 
the  sittings  of  the  three  ordern,  or  expected  ever 
In  see  them  renewed.  Louis  the  Pourleenlh 
had  imposed  on  his  parliament  a  patient  silence 
of  sixty  years.  His  grandson,  after  the  War  i>f 
Ihe  Spanish  Succession,  assimilated  the  consti- 
tution of  Aragon  lo  thai  of  Castile,  and  extin- 
guished the  lost  feeble  remains  of  liberty  in  Ihe 
Peninsula.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pariiament  was  infinitely  more  powerful 
Ihan  il  had  ever  been.  Not  only  was  its  l^is- 
lalive  authority  fully  established;  but  its  riglit 
lo  interfere,  by  advice  almost  equivalent  lo  com- 
mand, in  every  department  of  Ihe  executive 
government,  was  recogniied.  The  appointment 
of  ministers,  the  relations  wilh  foreign  powers, 
ihe  conduct  of  a  war  or  a  negotiation,  depenrled 
lets  on  Ibe  pleasure  of  the  Prince  than  on  that 
ol  the  two  Houses. 

What  then  made  as  lo  difler  ?    Why  was  it 
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that,  in  that  epidemic  malady  cX 
ouis  escaped  Ihe  destroying  influence ;  or  rather 
that,  at  the  very  crisis  of  tlie  diseaie,  a  Tavour- 
sble  turn  look  place  in  England,  and  in  Eng- 
land alone?  It  was  not  surety  without  a  cause 
that  BO  many  kindred  systems  of  government, 
having  flourished  together  so  long,  languished 
and  expired  at  almost  Ihe  same  lime 

Lord  Macaijlavl 

Haliam's  dmsiUulumal  Histmy,  Sept.  1828. 

In  such  a  stale  of  society  as  Ihnt  which  ex- 
isted all  over  Europe  duriiig  the  middle  ages, 
very  slight  checks  sufficed  to  keep  the  sovereign 
in  order.  His  means  of  corrupliiin  and  inlinii' 
dation  were  very  scanty,  He  had  little  money, 
little  patrona^,  no  military  establishment.  His 
armies  resembled  juries.  They  were  drawn  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  people:  (hey  soon  returned 
to  it  again  :  and  the  character  which  was  hab- 
itual prevailed  over  (hat  which  was  occsuuonal. 
A  campaign  of  forty  dayi  was  too  short,  (he 
discipline  of  a  national  militia  too  lax,  to  efface 
from  their  minds  the  feeiines  of  civil  life.  As 
they  carried  (o  (he  camp  the  sentiments  and 
interests  of  the  farm  and  the  shop,  so  they  car- 
ried back  10  the  farm  and  the  shop  the  military 
accomplishments  which  they  had  acqaired  in 
Ihe  camp.  At  home  the  soldier  learned  how  to 
value  his  rights,  abroad  how  to  defend  them. 

Such  a  rnilitary  force  as  this  was  a  far  stronger 
restraint  on  the  regal  power  (han  any  legislative 
assembly.  The  army,  now  (he  most  formidable 
instrument  of  the  executive  power,  was  then  the 
most  formidable  check  on  that  power.  Resist- 
ance to  an  estaliliKhed  government,  in  modem 
times  so  difficult  and  perilous  an  enterprise,  was 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  matter  in  (he  world.  Indeed. 
It  was  far  too  simple  and  easy.  An  insurrection 
was  gol  up  then  almost  as  easily  as  a  pelilinn  is 
got  upni)w.  In  a  popular  cause,  or  even  in  an 
unpujiular  cause  favoured  by  a  few  great  nobles, 
a  force  of  ten  thousand  armed  men  was  raised 
in  a  week.  Lord  Macaulav; 

Hallam't  dontilutional  HUiary. 

It  is  evidently  on  the  real  distribution  of 
power,  and  not  on  names  and  badges,  that  the 
happiness  of  nations  must  depend.  The  repre- 
sentative system,  though  doubtless  a  great  and 
precious  discovery  in  politics,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  modes  in  which  the  democratic  part  of 
(be  community  can  efliciently  check  the  govern- 
ing few.  That  certain  men  have  been  chosen 
as  deputies  of  the  people, — that  there  is  a  piece 
of  paper  stating  such  deputies  to  possess  certain 
powers,— these  circumstances  in  themselves 
constitute  no  security  for  good  government. 
Such  a  constitution  nominally  existed  in  France  : 
while,  in  fact,  an  oligarchy  of  committees  and 
clubs  Irampled  at  once  on  (he  electors  and  the 
elected.  Representation  is  a  very  happy  con- 
trivance for  enabling  large  bodies  of  men  to 
exert  their  power  with  less  risk  of  disorder  than 
there  would  otherwise  be.  But.  assuredly,  it 
does  not  of  itself  give  power.  Unless  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  is  sure  of  being  sup|>orled  in 


last  resort  by  Ihe  physical  strength  of  large 
ses  who  have  spirit  to  defend  the  constitu- 
and  sense  to  defend  it  in  concert,  the  mob 
of  the  town  in  which  it  meets  may  overawe  il  ; 
the  howls  of  the  listeners  in  its  gallery  may 
silence  its  deliberations;  an  able  and  daring 
individual  may  dissolve  it.  And  if  that  sense 
and  that  spirit  of  which  we  speak  be  diffused 
(hrough  a  society,  then,  even  without  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  that  society  will  enjoy  many 
of  the  blessings  of  gooil  government. 

Lord  MacaulaV: 

VHlilarian  Thtory ef  Gevemment,Oa.  1889. 

Wherever  a  king  or  an  oligarchy  refrains  from 
the  last  exlremilyof  rapacity  and  tyranny  through 
fear  of  the  resistance  of  the  people,  there  the 
constitution,  whatever  <1  may  be  called,  is  in 
some  measure  democratical.  The  admixture  of 
democratic  power  may  be  slight.  Il  may  be 
much  slighter  than  il  ought  to  Iw;  but  some 
admixture  there  is.  Wherever  a  numerical  mi- 
nority, by  means  of  superior  wealth  or  intelli- 
gence, 01  political  concert,  or  of  military  dis- 
cipline, exercises  a  greater  influence  on  the 
societythan  any  other  equal  number  of  persons, 
— Ihere,  whatever  the  form  of  government  may 
be  called,  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  does  in  fact 
exist.  And  wherever  a  single  man,  from  what- 
ever cause,  is  so  necessary  to  the  community, 
or  to  any  portion  of  il,  that  he  possesses  more 
power  than  any  other  man,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
monarchy.  "Diis  is  the  philosophical  classifica- 
tion of  governments:  and  if  we  use  this  das- 
siiicalion  we  shall  find,  not  only  that  there  are 
mixed  governments,  but  thnt  all  governments 
are,  and  must  always  be,  mixed.  But  we  may 
safely  challenge  Mr.  Mill  (o  give  any  definition 
of  power,  or  to  make  any  classification  of  go*- 
emments,  which  shall  bear  him  out  in  his  asser- 
tion that  a  lasting  division  of  authority  is  im- 
practicabte.  Ijdrd  Macaulav  : 

Utilitarian  Theory  of  Govtmmemt. 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question 
rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  freely.  A  gov- 
ernment can  interfere  in  discussion  only  by 
making  il  less  free  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Men  are  most  likely  to  form  just  opinixns  when 
they  have  no  other  wish  than  to  know  the  truth, 
anil  are  exempt  from  all  influence  either  of  hope 
or  fear.  Government,  as  government,  can  bring 
nothing  hut  the  influence  of  hopes  and  fears  to 
supiwrl  its  doctrines.  It  carries  on  controversy, 
not  with  reasons,  but  with  threats  and  bribes. 
If  it  employs  reasons,  it  does  so,  not  in  virtue 
of  any  powers  which  belong  to  it  as  a  govern- 
mem.  Thus,  instead  of  a  contest  between 
argument  and  ai^ument,  we  have  a  contest  be- 
tween argument  and  force.  Instead  of  a  contest 
in  which  truth,  from  the  nalural  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
falsehood,  we  have  a  contest  in  which  truth  can 

And  what,  afler  all,  is  the  security  which  this 
training  gives  10  governments?  Mr.  Southey 
would  scarcely  propose  that  discu-ssion  should 
be  more  eRectually  shackled,  that  public  opinion 
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should  be  more  slriclly  disciplined  into  con- 
fonnily  wiih  ealabiished  insiilulions,  Ihan  in 
Spain  and  Ilaly.  Vet  wc  knnw  (hat  the  re- 
straints which  exist  in  Spain  and  Italy  have  not 
prevented  atheism  from  spreading  among  the 
educated  clashes,  and  especially  among  those 
whiiic  olEce  it  is  to  minister  at  the  altars  of 
(J<vl.  All  our  readers  know  how,  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  priest  after  priest 
cnme  forward  to  declare  that  his  doctrine,  his 
ni'nUtry,  his  whole  life,  had  lieen  a  lie,  a  mum- 
■iiery,  iluring  which  he  could  scarcely  compose 
his  countenance  sufficiently  to  carry  on  the 
iiiiposiure.  Loud  Macaui^V: 

Soulhfy's  Colloquitt  on  Society,  Jan.  1830. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  the  gre.it  body  of 

the  hiiddle  clai^'  in  England  look  with  aversion 

on  tnonarchyamiiirislocracy,  I  shoidd  be  forced, 

much  against  my  will,  to  come  to  this  concli 


that  n 


archici 


>  my  country.  Monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  valuable  and  useful  as  I  think  them, 
are  still  valuable  and  useful  as  means,  and  not 
ai  ends.  The  end  of  government  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  that, 
in  a  country  like  this,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  can  be  promoted  by  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  vrhich  the  middle  classes  place  no  con- 
fidence, and  which  eiiaia  only  because  the 
middle  classes  have  no  organ  by  which  to  make 
their  seniiments  known.  But,  Sir,  1  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  middle  classes  sincerely  wish 
to  uphold  the  Royal  prerogatives  and  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  Peers. 

IxiRD  Macaui.ay: 
Spttik  en  ParliamtHlary  Rtforvt,  March, 

We  mast  jud|;e  of  a  form  of  government  by 
its  general  tendency,  not  by  hnppy  accidents. 
Every  form  of  ([OTemmeni  has  its  happy  acci- 
dents. Despotism  has  its  happy  accidents.  Yet 
we  are  not  disposed  to  abolish  all  constitutional 
checks,  to  place  an  alnolule  master  over  us,  and 
to  lake  onr  chance  whether  he  may  l«  a  Caligula 
or  ■  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  whatever  way  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  chosen,  some  able 
men  will  be  chosen  in  th.it  way  who  would  not 
be  chosen  in  any  other  way.  If  there  were  a 
law  thai  the  hundred  tallest  men  in  England 
should  be  Membei^  of  Parliament,  there  would 
probably  be  some  able  men  among  those  who 
would  come  into  the  House  by  virtue  of  this 
law.  If  the  hundred  iwrions  whose  names 
stand  first  in  the  alphabetical '  list  of  the  Court 
Guide  were  made  Members  of  Parliament,  there 
would  prolnbly  be  able  men  among  them.  We 
read  in  ancient  history  that  a  very  able  king 
was  elected  by  the  neighing  of  his  horse;  but 
we  shall  scarcely,  I  Ihinii,  adopt  this  mode  of 
election.  Loud  MACAUt.AV : 

^ftch  on  Parliamenlary  Rfform,  March, 
1831. 

On  the  physical  condition  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  government  acts  not  as  a  specific, 
but  as  an  alterative.  Its  operation  is  ]>uwerful, 
indeed,  and  certain,  but  gradual  and  indirect. 


The  business  of  government  is  not  directly  to 
make  the  people  rich,  but  to  prolecl  them  in 
making  themselvei  rich;  and  a  government 
whicb  Btlem|its  more  ihan  this  is  precisely  the 
government  which  is  likely  to  perform  less. 
Governments  do  not  and  cannot  support  the 
people.  We  have  no  miraculous  powers :  we 
have  not  the  rod  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver ;  we 
cannot  rain  down  bread  on  the  multitude  from 
Heaven :  we  cannot  smite  the  rod  and  give  them 
to  drink.  We  can  give  them  only  freedom  to 
employ  their  industry  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  their  iodusiry 
has  acquired.  These  advantages  it  is  our  duty 
to  give  lliem  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  The 
diligence  and  forethought  of  individuals  will 
thus  have  fair  play ;  and  it  is  only  by  (he  dili- 
gence and  forethought  of  individuals  that  the 
community  can  become  pros|>erous. 

LuRD  KlACAtJLAV: 

Sfittd  on  Parliamentary  Jtf/orm,  Sept. 
30,  1831. 

We  are  desirous,  before  we  enter  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  question,  to  puint  out 
clearly  a  distinction  which,  though  very  obvious, 
seems  to  Ik  overlooked  by  many  excellent  peo- 
ple. In  their  opinion,  to  say  that  the  ends  of 
government  are  temporal  and  nut  spiritual  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  lemporal  welfare 
of  man  is  of  moie  importance  than  his  spiritual 
welfare.  But  this  is  an  entire  mistake.  The 
question  is  not  whether  spiritual  interests  be  or 
lie  not  superior  in  importance  to  temporal  inter- 
ests I  but  whether  the  machinery  which  hap]>ens 
at  any  moment  to  lie  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  certain  temporal  interests  of  a 
society  be  necessarily  such  a  machinery  as  is 
fitted  to  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  that 
society.  Without  a  division  of  labour  the  world 
could  not  go  on.  It  is  of  very  much  more  im- 
portance that  men  should  have  food  than  that 
they  should  have  pianofortes.  Yet  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  every  pianoforte-maker  ought 
to  add  the  business  of  a  baker  to  his  own  ;  for 
if  he  did  so,  we  should  have  both  much  worse 
music  and  much  worse  bread.  It  is  of  much 
more  importance  that  the  knowledge  of  religious 
truth  hhnuld  be  widely  diffused  than  that  the  art 
of  sculpture  should  flourish  among  us.  Yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  Royal  Academy 
ought  to  unite  with  its  present  functions  those 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, 10  distribute  theological  tracts,  to  send 
forth  missionaries,  to  turn  out  Nollekens  for 
being  a  Catholic,  Bacon  for  being  a  Methodist, 
and  Flaxman  for  being  a  Swedenborgian.  For 
the  effect  of  such  folly  would  be  that  we  should 
have  the  worst  possible  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
the  worst  possible  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge.  The  community,  it  is 
plain,  would  be  thrown  into  universal  confusion 
if  it  were  suTOoaed  to  be  the  duly  of  every  as- 
sociation which  is  formed  for  one  good  object  to 
promote  every  other  good  object. 

Ijibd  Macaulay  : 
Gladslani  on  Church  and  Stale,  April,  lSj9- 
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As  to  some  of  the  eiidt  of  civil  government, 
all  people  are  agreed.  Thai  i(  »  ileaigned  10 
protect  our  persons  and  our  properly,  Ihat  it  11 
designed  to  compel  iis  lu  saliify  our  wanla,  no< 
by  rapine,  but  by  indualiy,  ihat  il  is  designed  10 
compel  us  to  decide  our  dilferences,  not  liy  the 
UrDng  hand,  bul  by  arbilralion,  thai  it  is  de>igned 
to  direct  our  whole  force,  as  thai  of  one  man, 
against  any  other  locieiy  which  may  offer  us  in- 
jury, (hoc  are  propositions  which  will  hardly 
be  disputed. 

Now  these  are  mailers  in  which  any  man, 
wilhoul  any  reference  to  any  higher  being,  or 
to  any  future  slate,  is  very  deeply  inte^e^[ed. 
Every  human  being,  be  he  Idolater,  Mahumelan, 
Jew,  Papist,  [.>eisl,  or  Atheist,  naturally  loves 
life,  shrinks  from  pain,  desires  comforts  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  in  communities  where  pro- 
perty is  secure.  To  be  murdered,  to  be  tor- 
tured, to  be  robbed,  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  to 
be  exposed  to  the  oulrat;es  of  gangs  of  foreign 
bandiili  calling  themselves  patriots,  these  are 
evidently  evilsfrom  which  men  of  every  reli);ion, 
and  men  of  no  religiun,  wisl)  to  be  prolecteil ; 
and  therefore  il  will  hardly  lie  disputed  that  men 
of  every  religion,  and  of  no  religion,  have  thus 
far  a  common  interest  in  being  well  governed. 

But  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man  are  not  lim- 
ited to  this  short  life,  and  to  this  visible  world. 
He  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  a 
power  and  wisdom  higher  than  his  own ;  and 
In  all  ages  and  nations  men  of  all  orders  of  in- 
tellect, from  Bacon  and  Newton  down  to  the 
rudest  tribes  of  cannibals,  have  believed  in  the 
existence  of  some  superior  mind.  Thus  far  the 
voice  of  mankind  L^  almost  unnnimnus.  But 
whether  there  be  one  God  or  many,  what  may 
be  his  natural  and  what  his  moral  attributes,  in 
what  relation  his  creatures  stand  to  him,  whether 
be  have  ever  disclosed  himself  10  us  by  any 
other  revelation  than  that  which  is  written  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  glorious  and  wetl-ordered  world 
which  he  has  made,  whether  his  revelation  be 
contained  in  any  permanent  record,  h«w  that 
record  should  be  interpreted,  and  whether  it 
have  pleased  him  to  appoint  any  unerring  inter- 
preter on  earth,  these  are  questions  respecting 
which  there  exists  the  wide.->t  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  respecting  which  a  large  part  of  our 
race  has,  ever  since  the  dawn  of  regular  history, 
been  deplorably  in  error.  Now  here  are  two 
great  objects:  one  is  the  protection  of  the  per- 
sons and  estates  of  ciiiicns  from  injury  ;  the 
other  is  the  propagation  of  religious  truth.  No 
two  objects  more  entirely  diMincl  can  well  be 
imagined.  The  former  lielongs  wholly  to  the 
visible  and  tangible  world  in  wliich  we  live ;  the 
latter  belongs  to  that  higher  world  which  is  be- 

i'ond  the  reach  of  our 'senses.  The  former  be- 
ongs  to  this  life  ;  the*  latter  to  that  which  is  to 
come.  Men  who  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  former  object,  and  as  to  the 
way  of  olnaining  ii,  diller  as  widely  as  possible 
respecting  the  latter  object.  We  must  therefore 
pause  before  we  admit  that  the  persims,  be  they 
who  they  may,  who  are  intrusted  with  power  for 
the  promotion  of  the  former  object  ought  always 


5  that  power  for  the  promotion  of  tlie  latter 
object.  LoitD  MacaulaV: 

GlaJtlont  en  Church  and  State. 

Mr.  Gladstone  conceives  that  the  duties  of 
governments  are  paternal;  a  doctrine  which  we 
shall  not  believe  till  he  can  show  us  some  gov- 
ernment which  loves  its  sul^ects  as  a  father  lore* 
a  child,  and  which  is  as  nuperior  in  intelligence 
to  its  subjects  as  a  father  ii  to  a  child.  He  tells 
us,  in  lufiy  [hough  somewhat  indistinct  language, 
that  '■  Government  occupies  in  moral  the  place 
Td  irur  in  physical  science."  If  government  be 
indeed  n>  ndf  in  moral  science,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand why  rulers  should  not  assume  all  the 
functions  which  Plato  assigned  to  them.  Why 
should  they  nol  take  away  the  child  fmm  the 
mother,  select  the  nur>e,  regulate  the  school, 
overlook  the  playground,  fix  the  hours  of  labour 
and  of  recreation,  pre->cril)e  what  lall.ids  shall  be 
sung,  what  tunes  shall  be  playeil,  what  books 
shall  be  re.id,  what  physic  shall  be  swallowed  ? 
Why  ^ould  not  they  chouse  our  wives,  limit 
our  eipetises.  and  stint  us  to  a  certain  number 
of  dishes  of  meal,  of  glasses  of  wine,  and  of 
cu|«  of  lea  ?  Plato,  whose  hardihood  in  specu- 
lation was  perhaps  more  wonderful  than  any 
other  peculiariiy  of  his  extraordinary  mind,  and 
who  shrank  from  nothing  to  which  bis  princi- 
jdes  led,  went  this  whole  length.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone it  not  so  ]ntre[Hd.  He  contents  himself 
with  laying  down  this  proposition,  that,  what- 
ever be  the  body  which  in  any  community  is 
employed  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of 
men,  that  body  ought  also,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  to  profeis  a  religion,  to  employ  its 
power  for  the  pro[xigatioii  oi  thM  religion,  and 
lo  require  conformity  to  that  religion  as  an  indis- 
pensable qua1i6cation  for  all  civil  office.  He 
ilisiinctly  declares  that  he  does  not  in  this  propo- 
sition conline  his  view  to  orthodox  gnvemmenis, 
or  even  tu  ChristiaD  governments.  The  circum- 
stance that  a  religion  is  false  does  nol,  he  tells 
us,  diminish  the  obligation  of  governors,  as  such, 
10  uphold  it.  If  they  neglect  to  do  su.  "  we 
cannot,"  he  says,  '•  but  regard  the  fact  as  aggra- 
vating the  case  of  the  holders  of  such  creed." 
■'  I  do  not  scruple  to  alGim,"  he  adds,  "  that,  if 
a  Mahometan  conscientiously  believes  his  religion 
to  come  from  God,  and  lo  teach  divine  truth,  be 
must  believe  that  truth  to  be  beneficial,  and 
beneficial  beyond  all  other  things  10  the  soul  of 
man ;  and  be  must  therefore,  and  ought  to,  de- 
proper  and  legitimate  means;  and  that,  if  such 
Mahometan  be  a  prince,  he  ought  to  count 
among  those  means  the  application  of  whatever 
influence  or  funds  he  may  lawfully  have  at  bis 
di--posal  for  such  purposes," 

purely  this  is  a  haril  saying.  Before  we  admit 
that  the  Emperor  Julian  in  employing  the  influ- 
ence and  the  funds  at  his  dispnsal  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  Christianity  was  doing  no  mure  ihaa 
his  duly,  before  we  admit  that  the  Arian  Theo- 
doric  would  have  committed  ■  crime  if  he  bad 
suffered  a  single  believer  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ  to  hold  any  civil  employment  in  Italy, 
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before  we  admil  that  the  Dutch  guveininent  in 
buund  to  exclude  from  office  nil  metnben  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  King  of  Bavaria  to 
exclude  frnm  ofiice  all  Protestants,  the  Grcai 
Turk  to  exclude  from  office  all  Chrisliam,  the 
King  of  Ava  to  exclude  from  office  d.11  vho  hold 
the  unity  of  God,  we  think  outselvei  entitled  to 
demand  very  full  and  accurate  demonstration. 
When  the  conseijuences  of  ■  doctrine  are  so 
Manling  we  may  well  requite  ihal  ili  foundations 
shall  be  very  &o!id.  Lord  MacaULAV; 

Gladittae  m  Church  and  State. 
The  doctrine  which  "  mnat  sorely  command 
universal  assent"  \*  this  ;  Ihat  every  oisocialion 
of  human  beings  which  exercises  any  power 
whatever,  thai  is  lo  say,  every  associBtion  of 
human  beings,  is  bound,  as  such  ■ssocialion,  lo 
profess  a  religion.  Imagine  the  cffecl  which 
would  follow  if  (his  principle  were  in  force 
during  four-and- twenty  hours.  Take  one  in- 
tiance  out  of  a  niilliiin.  A  stage-coach  company 
has  power  over  its  horses.  This  power  is  ihe 
properly  of  God.  ll  is  used  according  to  the 
wilt  of  God  when  it  is  used  with  mercy.  But 
the  principle  of  mercy  can  never  be  truly  at 
permanently  entertained  in  the  human  breast 
without  continual  reference  lo  God.  The  pow- 
ers, therefore,  that  dwell  in  individuals  acting 
as  a  slage-coach  company  can  only  be  secured 
for  tight  uses  by  applying  lo  them  a  religion. 
Every  stage-coach  company  oughi.  therefore,  in 
its  collective  capacity,  to  profess  some  one  faith, 
to  have  its  articles,  and  ils  public  worship,  and 
its  tests.    That  this  conclusion,  and  an  inlinile 

of  other  CO 
follow  of  necessity  from 
pies,  is  as  certain  as  il  is  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  And  if  the  legitimate  conclusions  be  so 
absurd,  there  must  be  something  unsound  in  the 
principle.  LoRD  MacaulaV: 

GladttoHt  an  Church  and  State. 
But  we  shall  leave  this  abstract  qurslion,  and 
look  at  the  wotid  as  wc  find  it.  Dues,  then,  tlie 
way  in  which  governments  generally  obtain  ihcir 
power  make  il  al  all  prut>alile  that  they  will  be 
more  favourable  lo  orthodoxy  than  to  hetero- 
doxy ?  A  nation  of  barliarians  pours  down  on 
ft  rich  and  unwarlike  ein|Nre,  enslaves  Ihe  peo- 
ple, portions  out  the  land,  and  blends  the  insti- 
tutions which  it  linds  in  ihe  cities  with  those 
which  it  has  brought  from  the  wood«.  A  hand- 
ful of  during  adventurers  from  aciviliied  nation 
wander  to  some  savage  country,  and  reduce  the 
aboriginal  race  to  bondage,  A  successful  gen- 
eral lums  his  arms  again.sl  the  slate  which  he 
serves.  A  society,  made  brutal  by  oppression, 
rises  madly  on  its  masters,  sweeps  away  all  old 
lawt  and  usages,  and,  when  its  firs!  paroxysm  of 
rage  il  over,  sinks  down  passively  under  any 
form  of  poUly  which  may  spring  out  of  the 
chaos.  A  chief  of  a  party,  aa  al  Florence,  be- 
comes imperceplibly  a  sovereign,  and  the  foundet 
of  a  dynasty.  A  captain  of  mercenaries,  as  at 
Milan,  seiies  on  a  ciiy,  and  by  the  sword  makes 
himself  in  ruler.  An  elective  senate,  as  at 
Venice,  uturpa  permanent  and  hereditary  power. 


Il  is  in  events  such  as  Ihne  Ihat  governmentt 
have  generally  originated ;  and  we  can  see 
nothing  in  such  evenis  lo  warrant  us  in  believing 
Ihat  Ihe  governments  Ihus  called  into  existence 
will  be  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  distinguish  be- 
iween  religious  truth  and  heresy. 

Lord  MacaulaV: 
Gladilorie  on  Church  and  State. 

The  history  of  the  suceessois  of  Theoilosius 
bears  no  small  analogy  to  that  of  the  successors 
of  Aurungzebe.  Bui  perhaps  Ihe  fall  of  the 
Carlovingians  furnishes  the  nearest  parallel  to 
Ihe  fnll  of  Ihe  Moguls.  Charlemagne  was 
scarcely  interred  when  the  imbecility  and  the 
disputes  of  his  descenJanis  began  to  bring  con- 
tempt on  themselves  and  destruction  on  iheit 
subjects.  The  wide  dominion  of  ihe  Pranks 
was  severed  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Nothing 
mute  ihan  a  nominal  dignity  was  left  to  the 
abject  heirs  of  an  illustrious  name:  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  Charles  the  Fat,  and  Charles 
Ihe  Simple.  Fierce  invadeis,  diflering  from 
each  other  in  race,  language,  and  religion, 
flocked,  as  if  by  concert,  from  Ihe  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  to  plunder  provinces  which 
the  government  cuuld  no  longer  defend.  The 
pirates  of  the  Northern  Sea  extended  their 
ravages  from  the  Hliie  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  al 
length  fixed  their  seat  in  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Seine.  The  Hungarian,  in  whom  Ihe  trembling 
monks  fancied  thai  Ihcy  teciwnized  the  G<^  or 
Magog  of  prophecy,  carried  back  the  plunder 
of  the  cities  ol  Lombardy  lo  ihe  depths  of  the 
I'annonian  forests.  The  Saracen  ruleil  in  Sicily, 
desolated  the  fertile  plains  of  Cam|iania,  and 
spread  terror  even  lo  ihc  walls  of  Rome.  In 
Ihe  midst  of  these  sufferings  a  great  internal 
change  passed  upon  the  empire.  The  corrup- 
tion of  death  began  lo  ferment  into  new  forms 
of  life.  While  ihe  great  body,  as  a  whole,  wai 
torpid  and  passive,  every  separate  member  be- 
gan lo  feel  with  a  sense  and  to  move  with  an 
energy  all  ils  own.  Just  here,  in  the  most  liar- 
ren  and  dreary  liacl  of  European  history,  all 
feudal  privileges,  all  modern  nobility,  lake  iheir 
source.  Il  is  to  this  point  thai  we  trace  Ihe 
power  of  those  princes  who,  nominally  vassals, 
bul  really  independent,  long  governed,  with  the 
lilies  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts,  almost 
every  part  of  Ihe  dominions  which  had  obeyed 
Charlemagne. 

Lord  Macaulav  :  Lard  Clhie,  Jan,  1840. 

It  is  only  in  a  refined  and  speculative  age 
thai  a  polity  is  construcled  on  system.  In  rude 
societies  the  progrcB  of  government  resembles  the 
liTogresi  of  language  and  of  versification.  Rude 
societies  have  language,  and  orten  copious  and 
energetic  language  :  bul  ihey  have  no  scientific 
grammar,  no  definitions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  no 
names  for  declensions,  moods,  tenses,  and  voices. 
Rude  socielies  have  versification,  and  often  versi- 
fication of  great  power  and  sweetness:  bul  they 
have  no  metrical  canons  ;  and  the  minstrel  whose 
numbers,  regulated  solely  hy  his  ear,  ate  the  de- 
light of  his  audience,  would  himself  be  unable 
to  say  of  how  many  dactyls  and  trochees  each  of 
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his  lines  consisK.  As  doqaence  exists  before 
syntsix,  and  song  ]>eforc  prosody,  so  govemmenl 
may  exist  in  a  high  degree  of  excellence  long 
before  Ihe  liniils  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  have  been  (raced  wilh  precision, 
ll  was  thus  in  oar  country.  The  line  which 
bounded  ihe  royal  prerogalive,  though  suffi. 
ciently  clear,  had  not  everywhere  been  drawn 
with  accuracy  and  ttislinclness. 

HiilBiyof  England,  vol,  i.  chap.  i. 

The  Commons,  faithful  (o  their  system,  re- 
nfSined  in  a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity. 

SikJ.  Mackintosh. 

No  government,  any  more  than  an  individual, 
will  long  be  reapected,  without  being  truly  re- 
spectable. Madison. 

The 


I  other  possesses  and  he 


from  biro  wbatevi 
desires.  But  if  one 
several.  And  if  powers  are  put  into  the  bands 
of  a  comparatively  small  numl«r,  called  an  aris- 
tocracy,— powers  which  make  them  stronger 
than  the  rest  of  the  community, — they  will  lake 
from  the  rest  of  Ihe  community  as  much  as  Ihey 
please  of  the  objects  of  desire.  They  will  thus 
defeat  the  very  end  for  which  govemmenl  was 
instituted.  The  unfitness,  ihetefure,  of  an  aris- 
tocracy to  be  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment rests  on  demonstration. 
James  Mill:  Euaysen  Cavtramcnl,  etc.,  iSiS. 

That  one  human  being  will  desire  to  render 
the  person  and  property  of  another  subservient 
to  his  pleasures,  notwithstanding  the  pain  or  loss 
of  pleasure  which  it  may  occasion  to  that  other 
individual,  is  the  foundation  of  government, 
James  Mill:  Eisajn  on  Gmiimmint,  etc. 
is  founded  upon  thi 


of  hut 


:,  thai 


will  I 


II  others  anything  which  they  have  and  he 
aesires,  it  is  snfHciently  evident,  that  when  a 
man  is  called  a  king  he  does  not  change  his  na- 
ture; so  that  when  he  has  got  power  to  enable 
him  to  take  from  every  man  what  he  pleases,  he 
wilt  take  whatever  he  pleases.  To  suppose  that 
he  will  not,  is  lo  affirm  thai  government  is  un- 
necessary, and  that  human  beings  will  abstain 
from  injuring  one  another  of  their  own  accord. 
It  is  very  evident  that  this  reasoning  extends 
to  every  modilication  of  the  smaller  number. 
Whenever  the  powers  of  government  are  placed 
in  any  hands  olher  than  those  of  the  commu- 
nity, whether  those  of  one  man,  or  few,  or  of 
several,  those  principles  of  human  nature  which 
imply  that  government  is  at  all  necessary,  imply 
that  those  persons  will  make  use  of  them  to 
defeat  the  very  end  for  which  government  exists. 
Jaubs  Mill:  Estayton  Cavrmment, ile. 
Let  this  stand  then  as  a  settled  maxim  of  Ihe 
taw  of  nature,  never  lo  l>e  shaken  by  any  arti- 
fices of  flatterers,  that  the  senate,  or  the  people, 
are  superior  to  kings,  be   they  good  or  bad : 


which  is  but  what  you  yourself  do  in  effect  con- 
fess when  you  tell  us  tliat  the  anlhority  of  kings 
was  derived  from  the  people.  For  that  power 
which  they  transferred  lo  princes  doth  yet  natu- 
rally, or,  as  I  may  say.  virtnolly,  reside  in  them- 
selves notwithstanding,  Milton  : 

Defmce  ef  tkt  People  ef  England. 

Put  conditions  and  take  oaths  from  all  kings 
and  magislrales  at  Iheir  first  instalment,  to  du 
impartial  justice  by  law.  Milton. 

A  man  must  first  govern  himself  ere  he  be  fit 
10  govern  a  family,  and  his  family,  ere  he  be  lil 
to  bear  the  government  in  the  commonweallb. 

SiK  W.  RALEtCK. 

They  that  govern  most  make  least  noise.  Von 
see  when  Ihey  row  in  a  barge,  they  that  do 
drudgery-work,  slosh,  and  pulf,  and  sweat;  but 
he  that  governs  sits  quietly  at  the  stem,  and 
scarce  is  seen  lo  stir.  SeldeN, 

The  worst  kind  of  oligarchy  is,  when  men 


Sir  p.  Sidney. 


To  men  in  governing  most  things  fall  out  ac- 
cidentally, and  come  not  into  any  compliance 
wilh  their  preconceived  ends;  but  they  are  forced 
to  comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with 
things  as  they  fall  out,  by  postliminous  after- 
applications  of  them  to  their  purposes. 

SotrrH. 

It  is  B  proposition  of  eternal  verity,  that  none 
can  govern  while  he  is  despised.  SotTTH. 

What  makes  a  governor  justly  despised  is 
viciousness  and  ill  morals.  Virtue  must  tip  the 
preacher's  tongue  and  the  ruler's  sceptre  with 
aulhorily.  SOUTH. 


Of  contempt,  and  the  malign  hostile  influence 
it  has  upon  eovernment,  every  man's  experience 
will  inform  him.  SOUTH. 

A  third  thing  that  makes  a  government  justly 
despised  is  fearfulness  of,  and  mean  compliances 
with,  bold  popular  offenders.  SotrrH. 

Governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise,  u 
founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  and  the 
strongest  force,  yet  by  some  slight  miscarriage, 
which  let  in  ruin  upon  them,  are  now  so  utterly 
extinct  that  nothing  remains  uf  them  but  a  name; 
nor  are  there  the  least  traces  of  Ihem  to  be  found 
hut  only  in  story.  South. 

The  three  forms  of  government  have  iheir 
several  perfections,  and  are  subject  lo  Iheir  sev- 
eral depnivalions ;  however,  few  states  are  rained 
by  defect  in  their  institution,  but  generally  hy 
corruption  of  manners,  Swirr, 

Hereditary  right  should  be  kept  sacred;  not 
from  any  inijienable  right  in  a  particular  family, 
but  to  avoid  the  consequences  thai  usually  attend 
the  ambition  of  competitors.  Swift. 


GOVERNMENT. 


An  hereditary  right  is  to  be  preferted  before 
eiedion,  because  the  govemmenl  is  so  disposed 
Ihat  it  nlmifit  executes  iL^lf;  and  upon  the 
death  of  a  prince  the  administration  goes  on 
wiihoul  any  nib  or  internipiion.  Swift. 

Greal  changes  may  be  made  in  a  govcrninent, 
yet  the  form  continue;  but  large  inlervnls  of 
time  musi  pass  between  every  such  innovation, 
enough  to  make  it  of  a  piece  with  tbe  constitu- 
tion. SWII'T. 

It  may  pass  for  a  maxim  in  stale,  that  the'ad- 
minislralion  cannot  be  placed  in  loo  few  hands, 
nor  Ihe  legislature  in  too  many. 

Swift. 

When  the  balance  of  power  is  duly  fixed  in 
a  stale,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unwise 
than  to  give  way  lo  the  first  Steps  o(  popular 
encroachment.  Swift. 

In  countries  of  freedom,  princes  are  bound  to 
protect  their  subjects  in  liberty,  property,  and 
religion,  lo  receive  their  petitions  and  redress 
their  grievances.  SwiFT. 

From  the  practice  of  ihe  wisest  nations,  when 
a  prince  was  laid  aside  for  maladministration, 
ihc  nobles  and  people  did  resume  ihe  adminis- 
tration of  the  supreme  power.  Swift. 

or  Ihe  several  forms  of  gnvcmmeni  ihai  have 
been  or  are  in  the  world,  that  cause  seems  com- 
monly the  better  that  haa  Ihe  beller  advocate,  or 
is  advantaged  by  fresher  experience. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

All  govemmenl  may  be  esteemed  lo  grow 
strong  or  weak  as  Ihe  genera]  "pinion  in  those 
Ihat  govern  is  seen  to  lessen  or  increase. 

Sm  W.  Temple. 

A  government  which  by  alienating  Ihe  affec- 
lions,  losing  the  opinions,  and  crossing  the  in- 
terests, of  the  people,  leaves  out  of  ils  comp:iss 
ihe  greatesi  part  of  their  consent,  may  justly  be 
said,  in  Ihe  same  degree  it  loses  ground,  lo 
narrow  its  boitom.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  government  which  lakes  in  Ihe  consent 
of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people  may  justly 
be  said  lo  have  Ihe  broadest  bottom;  and  if  it 
li«  terminated  in  the  authority  of  one  single 
person,  it  may  l>e  said  to  have  the  narrowest 
top;  and  so  makes  the  Rrmesl  pyramid. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  friendly  to 
Ihe  established  government,  as  the  idle  and  ex- 
pensive are  dangerous.         SlR  W.  Temple. 

The  breaking  down  an  old  frame  of  govern- 
ment and  erecting  B  new,  seems  like  Ihe  cutting 
down  an  old  oak  and  planting  a  young  one  ;  it 
is  true  the  grandson  may  enjoy  ihe  shade  and 
the  mast,  bul  ihe  planier,  besides  Ihe  pleasure 
of  imagination,  has  no  other  benelils. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple lo  make  them  obedient  to  government  and 
peaceable  one  towards  another. 

TlI-LOTSON. 


elo 

iHOP  Warburtoi 
But  I  say  to  yon,  and  lo  our  whole  connlry, 
and  to  all  the  crowned  heads,  and  aristocralic 
powers,  and  feudal  systems  Ihat  exist,  that  it  is 
10  self-govern  me  II  I,  ihe  great  ])rinciple  of  popu- 
lar representation  and  adminislratliin— the  sys- 
tem that  lels  in  all  to  participate  in  the  counsels 
Ihat  are  to  a-ssign  ihe  good  or  evil  to  all — that 
we  may  owe  what  we  are  and  whal  we  hope 
to  be.  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Tliis  public  envy  seemeth  to  licar  chiefly 
upon  principal  oHiceis  or  ministers,  rather  than 
upon  kings."  (Bacon.}  This  is  a  veiy  just  re- 
mark, and  il  mi^hl  have  suggested  an  excellent 
argument  (touched  on  in  the  Litsons  on  the 
BritiiA  Censlitufiett)  in  favour  of  hereditary 
Royalty.  It  is  surely  a  good  thing  thai  there 
should  be  some  feeling  of  loyalty  unalloyed  by 
en«y,  towards  lemtthing  in  ihe  government. 
And  this  feeling  concentrates  itself  among  us, 
upon  the  Sovereign.  But  in  a  pure  Republic, 
Ihe  abstract  idea  of  the  Stale— the  Common- 
wealth itself— is  loo  vagne  for  Ihe  vulgar  mind 
to  lake  hold  of  with  any  loyal  afleclion.  The 
President,  and  every  one  of  the  public  officers, 
has  been  raised  from  the  ranks ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  having  been  so  raised  on 
the  score  of  supposed  fitness,  makes  ihem  (as 
was  observed  above)  the  more  obnoxious  lo 
envy,  because  their  elevation  is  felt  as  an  affront 

An  hereditary  Sovereign,  on  Ihe  other  hand, 
if  believed  to  possess  personal  merit,  is  re- 
garded as  a  Godsend;  but  he  does  not  hold  his 
place  by  that  tenure.  Whatelv  : 

Aiiitol.  on  Baton's  £,tiay.  Of  Envy. 

Bacon's  remark,  that  a  prince  ought  not  to 
make  it  his  policy  to  "  ^oiexn  accoridng  Ib  ri- 
sfict  la  faetivn,"  suggests  a  strong  ground  of 
preference  of  hereditary  to  elective  sovereignly. 
For  when  a  chief— whether  called  king,  em- 
peror, president,  or  by  whatever  name— is  eUctid 
( whether  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years),  he  can 
hardly  avoid  lieing  the  head  of  a  party.  He 
who  IS  elected  will  be  likely  lo  feel  aversion 
towards  those  who  have  voted  against  him; 
who  may  be,  perhaps,  nearly  half  uf  his  sub- 
jects. And  they  again  will  be  likely  lo  regard 
liiin  as  an  enemy,  instead  of  feeling  loyally  to 
him  as  their  prince. 

And  those  again  who  have  voted  for  him, 
will  consider  him  as  being  under  an  obligation 
lo  ihein,  and  expect  them  lo  show  him  more 
favour  than  to  the  rest  of  his  sulijecis :  so  that 
he  will  be  raiher  the  head  of  a  party  than  the 
kins  of  a  people.  Then,  loo,  when  the  thron< 
is  likely  to  liccome  vacant, — thai  is,  when  ihe 
king  is  old,  or  is  attacked  with  any  seiious  ill- 
ness,— what  secret  canva.uing  and  disturbance 
of  men's  minds  will  lake  place  1  Tlie  king 
himself  will  most  likely  wish  that  his  son,  or 
some  other  near  relative  or  friend,  should  sac- 
ceed  him,  and  he  will  employ  all  his  patronage 
with  a  view  to  luch  an  election ;  appointing  to 


GRA  CE.—GRA  CEFULNESS.—GRA  TITVDE. 


Eablicoflieejnol  ihe  (ittesi  men.liul  those  whnm 
e  can  reckon  on  ai  voten.  And  olhen  ivill  be 
exerting  themselves  to  form  n  party  agninsl  him; 
so  thai  Ihe  eoilnlry  will  he  hardly  ever  Iranqujl, 
and  verjr  seldom  well  governed. 

ir,  indeed,  men  were  very  different  Trom  what 
they  are,  there  migiit  be  superior  advantages  in 
an  elective  royally;  but  in  the  actual  stale  of 
Ihings,  the  disadvantages  will  in  general  greatly 
outweigh  ihe  benefits. 

Accordingly,  most  nations  have  seen  the  ad- 
vantage of  hereditary  royalty,  notwithstanding 
the  defects  of  such  a  constitution. 

Whately  ! 

Anntl.  on  Baton']  Eiiay,  0/  Faction,  and 
in  All  Ltisim  /.,  On  tki  British  Consti- 

The  government  of  man  should  be  the  mon- 
archy of  reason ;  it  is  loo  often  Ihe  democracy 
of  passions,  or  the  anarchy  of  humours. 

Dr.  Whichcote. 


GRACE. 
s  grnce,  that  principle  of  his  new  lurth, 
im  continual  dislike  lo  sin. 

Hammond. 


That  grace  will  cany  a«,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
betray  our  succours,  victoriously  through  all 
dilhculties.  Hammund. 

That  most  divine  light  only  shineth  on  those 
minds  which  are  purged  from  all  worldly  dross 
and  human  un cleanness. 

Sib  W,  Raleigh. 

But  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to  move  u« 
by  ways  suitable  lo  our  nature,  and  10  aanciily 
these  sensible  helps  to  higher  purposes. 

SolTTH. 

Every  d^ree  of  recession  from  the  state  uf 
grace  Chri»  first  put  us  in  is  a  recession  from 
our  hopes.  Jekeuy  Taylor. 


GRACEFULNESS. 

A  thousand  little  things,  not  separately  to  be 
defined,  conspire  lo  form  these  graces,  ihis/r  nt 
tail  guoi,  that  always  pleases.  A  pretty  person, 
genteel  motions,  a  proper  degree  of  dre<is,  an 
harmonious  voice,  lomcibing  open  and  cheerful 
in  the  countenance,  but  without  laughing;  a 
di.'iincl  and  properly  varied  manner  of  speak- 
ing :  all  these  things,  and  many  others,  are 
necessary  ingredients  in  (he  composiiion  of  ihe 
pleasing  Je  hi  tais  quoi,  which  everybody  feels, 
though  nobody  can  describe.  Obaerve  carefully, 
then,  what  displeases  or  pleases  yon,  in  others, 
and  be  persuaded  that,  in  general,  the  same 
things  will  please  or  displease  them,  in  you. 
Lord  Chester  field  : 
Letliri  to  hit  Son,  Marik  9,  1 748. 

Grace  is  to  the  body  what  good  sense  is  to 
llie  mind.  Roche roii<:At;ij). 


Grace  is  in  a  great  measure  a  natural  gift; 
elegance  Implies  cultivation,  or  something  of 
more  artificial  character.  A  rustic  uneducated 
girl  may  l>e  graceful,  but  an  elegant  woman 
must  be  accomplisheti  and  well  iraineit.  It  is 
the  same  with  things  as  with  peiwins;  we  talk 
of  a  graceful  tree,  hal  of  an  elegant  house  or 
other  building.  Animals  may  be  graceful,  but 
ihey  cannot  be  elegant.  The  movements  of  a 
kitten,  or  a  young  fawn,  are  full  of  gr^ce ;  bnl 
to  call  them  "  elegant"  animals  would  be  absurd. 
Lastly,  "elegant"  may  be  applied  to  menial 
qualificalions,  which  "graceful"  never  can. 
Elegance  mu>l  always  imply  something  that  is 
made  or  invented  by  man,  An  imitation  of 
natui'e  is  not  so ;  therefore  we  do  not  speak  of 
an  ■'elegant  picture,"  though  we  do  of  an 
elegant  pattern  for  a  gown,  an  elegant  piece  of 
work.  The  general  rule  is,  thai  elegance  is  the 
characteristic  of  art,  and  grace  of  nature. 

Whately. 

Grace,  like  beauty,  is  one  of  those  spon- 
taneous inherent  quidities  which,  though  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  all,  yet  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Like  beauty,  too,  il  is 
only  tn  )>e  found  in  thai  nice,  that  hair-breadth 
cnlculation,  so  precisely  situated  between  the 
poee  pia  B  mtna,  equally  avoiding  the  lameness 
iif  insipidity  and  the  affectation  of  grimace. 
Grace  can  never  properly  be  said  to  exist  with- 
out l>eauly,  for  it  is  only  in  the  elegant  propor- 
tions of  beautiful  forms  that  Can  he  found  that 
harmonions  variety  of  line  and  motion  which 
is  ihe  efSiencc  and  charm  of  grace.  Propriety 
is  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  gr^ce. 
The  best  of  the  Bnlic|Ue  statues  have  ever  been 
considered  as  models  of  grace ;  and  nowhere  is 
this  harmony  more  conipicuous  than  in  them. 
The  grace  of  Ihe  Apollo  depends  not  alone  on 
the  due  proportion  and  poise  of  each  limb,  or 
the  elegant  sway  and  ea.ty  motion  of  the  figore ; 
it  consists  too  in  ihe  noble  dignity  of  the  action, 
which  harmonizes  so  benulifully  wkh  the  char- 
acter stamped  on  the  lace  and  figure,  and  which 
completes  one  of  the  most  suUlime  and  poetic 
works  thai  an  has  ever  produced. 

WiNCXELMANN. 


GRATITUDE. 
There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  ihan  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with 
such  an  inward  salisrHciion  thai  the  duty  is  saf- 
ficienlly  rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is 
not,  tike  Ihe  practice  of  many  other  virtues, 
difficult  and  painful,  but  attended  with  so  much 
pleasure,  that  were  there  no  positive  command 
which  enjoined  il,  nor  any  recompense  laid  up 
for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge 
in  il  for  the  natural  gratification  that  accora- 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how 
much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker !  The 
Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer  upon  us 
those  bounties  which  proceed  more  immediately 


GRATITUDE. 


from  his  hand,  but  even  those  benefits  which 
ore  conveyed  to  as  by  oihen.  Every  blessing 
we  enjoy,  by  wh»t  means  soever  it  may  be  de- 
rived upon  us,  is  tbc  gill  of  him  who  is  the 
Author  of  good  and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratjlade  when  eierted  lownrds  another 
naturally  produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in 
the  mind  ol  a  grateful  man,  it  exalts  the  soul 
into  rapture  when  it  is  employed  on  tbi<  great 
object  of  gratitude,  on  thit  beneficent  Being 
who  has  given  us  everything  we  already  possess, 
nnd  Trom  whom  we  expect  everything  ne  yet 

Addison;  Sftttalor,  No,  453, 

I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  conclude  this 
memoir  with  a  valueless  but  sincere  tribute  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  to  Feler  Leopold,  the 
■ale  E^rl  [Cowper].  .  ,  .  From  him  1  received 
kind  and  encouraging  notice  when  I  was  poor 
and  obscure;  and  his  benevolent  and  exhilarating 
smile  is  one  of  the  most  deligblful  images  in 
my  memory  of  pleasures  to  return  no  more. 
Lord  CAMPBetL: 
Lord  Chanc<Uors  :  Life  of  Lord  Cmeper. 

Active  lieneficence  is  a  virtue  of  easier  prac- 
tice than  forbearance  after  having  conferred,  or 
than  thankfulness  after  having  received,  a  bene- 
fit. I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  it  be  a  greater 
and  more  difficult  exercise  of  magnanimity  for 
the  one  parly  (o  act  as  if  he  had  forgotten,  or 
for  tbe  other  as  if  he  constantly  remembered, 
the  obligation, 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning. 

No  metaphysician  ever  felt  tbe  deficiency  of 
language  so  much  as  the  grateful. 

COLTON  :  Lacon. 

There  is  a  selfishness  even  in  gratitude,  when 
it  is  loo  profuse;  to  be  overthankful  for  one 
favour  is  in  effect  to  lay  out  for  another. 

CUWBERLAND. 

Amongst  the  many  acts  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  God,  it  may  be  accounted  one,  to  study  and 
contemplate  the  perfections  and  lieaulies  of  his 
works  of  creation.  Every  new  discovery  must 
necessarily  raise  in  us  a  fresh  sense  of  the  great- 
ness, wisdom,  and  power  of  God.  He  hath  so 
ordered  things  that  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
creation  is  for  our  benefit,  either  to  the  support 
of  our  being,  the  delight  of  our  senses,  or  tbe 
agreeable  exercise  of  the  rational  faculty.  If 
there  are  some  few  poisonous  animals  and  plants 
fatal  to  man,  these  may  serve  to  heighten  the 
contrary  blessings;  since  we  could  have  no  idea 
of  benefits  were  we  insensible  of  their  contra. 
ries;  and  Seeing  God  has  given  us  reason,  by 
which  we  are  able  to  choose  the  good  and 
avoid  the  evil,  we  suffer  very  little  from  the 
malignant  parts  of  the  creation. 

Jonathan  Edwards. 

Gralitade  and  love  ore  almost  opposite  affec- 
tions :  love  is  often  an  involuntary  passion, 
placed  upon  our  companions  without  our  con- 
sent, and  frequently  conferred  without  our  pre- 
vious eiteen.  We  love  some  men  we  know 
'9 


not  why;  our  tenderness  is  naturally  excited  in 
all  their  concerns;  we  excuse  their  faulu  with 
the  same  indulgence  and  approve  their  virtues 
with  the  same  applause  with  which  we  consider 
our  own.  While  we  entertain  the  passion,  it 
pleases  us,  we  cherish  it  with  delight,  and  give 
It  up  with  reluctance,  and  love  for  love  is  all  the 
reward  we  expect  or  desire. 

Gratitude,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  conferred 
but  where  there  have  been  previous  endeavours 

spirits  wear  a  load  till  we  have  discharged  the 
obligation.    Every  acknowledgment  of  gratitude 

found  to  submit  to  frequent  mortifications  of 
this  kind,  proclaiming  what  obligations  they 
owe,  merely  because  they  think  ft  in  some 
measure  cancels  tbe  debt. 

Thus  love  is  tbe  most  easy  and  agreeable, 
and  gratitude  the  most  humiliating  affeclion  of 
the  mind  :  we  never  reflect  on  the  man  we  love, 
without  exulting  in  our  choice,  while  he  who 
bas  bound  us  to  him  by  benefits  alone,  rises  to 
our  ideas  as  a  person  to  whom  we  have  in  some 
measure  forfeited  our  freedom. 

Goldsmith  r 
Citizen  of  the  World,  Letter  LXVI. 

A  grateful  beast  will  stand  upon  record  against 
those  that  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  friends 
that  to  their  lossUnd  hazard  stood  by  and  suc- 
coured them  in  their  adversity. 

L'ESTRANCB. 

The  nature  and  office  of  justice  being  to  dis- 
pose the  mind  to  a  constant  and  perpetual  readi- 
ness to  render  to  every  man  bis  due.  it  is  evident 
that  if  gratitude  be  a  part  of  justice,  it  must  be 
conversanl.aboWsomethingthatisdue  to  another. 

Gratitude  is  a  virtue  which,  according  10  the 
general  apprehensions  of  mankind,  approaches 
more  nearly  than  any  other  social  virtue  to  jus- 
tice. Dr.  S.  Parr. 

As  gratitude  is  a  necessary  and  a  glorious,  so 
also  is  it  an  obvious,  a  cheap,  and  an  easy  virtue ; 
so  obvious,  that  wherever  there  is  life  there  is 
place  for  it ;  so  cheap,  that  the  covetous  man 
may  be  grateful  without  expense;  and  so  ea.'Ly, 
that  the  sluggard  may  be  so  likewise  without 
labonr.  Sbneca. 


Gratitude  is  properly 


iropetty  a  virtue  disposing  the 
ard  sense  and  an  outward  ac- 
knowledgement of  a  benefit  received,  together 
with  a  readiness  to  return  the  same,  or  the  like, 
as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  shall  require,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to. 

South. 
Gratitude  consists  adequately  in  these  two 
things;  first,  that  it  is  a  debt;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  such  a  debt  as  is  left  to  every  man's  in- 
genuity whether  he  will  pay  or  no.     SotrTH. 

The  grateful  person,  being  still  the  most  severe 
exaciei  of  himself,  not  only  confesses,  but  pro- 
claims, his  debts,  SOUTK. 


.,  Coot^lc 
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GJiA  TITUDE. — GREA  TNESS. 


Look  over  ihe  whole  crealion,  and  jrou  shall 
tee  ihat  ihe  band,  or  cement,  thai  holds  togelher 
all  the  paits  of  [his  great  atid  glorious  fabric  ia 
gritiiuile.  South. 

A  truly  pious  mind  receives  a  temporat  bless- 
ing with  gralilude,  a  apiritual  one  with  ecstasy 
and  transport,  SotrrH. 

Certain  it  is,  that  by  a  direct  gradation  of  con- 
sequences from  this  principle  of  merit,  that  the 
obligation  to  gratitude  flows  from,  and  is  en- 
joined by,  Ihe  6nt  dictates  of  nature. 

He  who  has  a  soul  wholly  devoid  of  grati- 
tude should  set  his  soul  to  learn  of  his  body ; 
for  all  Ihe  pans  of  that  minister  to  one  another. 
South. 

No  moralists  or  casuists  that  treat  scholas- 
tically  of  justice,  but  treat  of  gratitude,  under 
that  general  bead,  as  a  pari  of  it.        Soirrii. 

Gather  together  into  your  spirit,  and  its  Ireas- 
ure-house  the  memory,  not  only  all  the  promises 
of  God,  but  also  Ihe  former  seniles  of  the  divine 
favours.  Jekemv  Tavlor. 

If  you  think  bow  many  diseases  and  how 
much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall 
down  upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining 
at  one  affliclion,  will  admire  so  many  blessings 
received  at  the  hand  of  God. 

Sm  W.  Temple. 


GHEATNESS. 

on  one  hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  lo  flattery 
on  the  other.  If  they  receive  reproaches  which 
are  not  due  to  them,  they  likewise  receive  praises 
which  Ihey  do  not  deserve.  In  a  word,  the  man 
in  a  high  post  is  never  regarded  with  nn  indif- 
ferent eye,  but  always  considered  as  a  friend  or 
an  enemy.  Far  this  reason  persons  in  great 
Stations  have  seldom  their  Inie  characters  drawn 
till  several  years  after  their  deaths.  Their  per- 
gonal friendship*  and  enmities  must  cease,  and 
the  parties  they  were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end, 
before  their  faults  or  their  virtues  can  have  jus- 
tice done  them.  When  writers  have  the  least 
opporiunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  they  are  in 
the  l>est  dispo>ilion  to  tell  it. 

Addison;  Sftciator,  No.  loi. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmilies  of  a  great  man 
with  satisfaction  and  complacency,  if  they  dis- 
cover none  of  Ihe  like  in  themselves. 

AddisoH;  Spatater. 

A  multitude  of  eyes  will  narrowly  inspect 
every  part  of  an  eminent  man,  consider  him 
nicely  in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleased 
when  they  have  taken  him  in  the  worst  and 
most  disadvantageous  lights.  Addison. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
down  with  neglect  on  Ihe  censures  and  applauses 
of  the  multitude.  ADDISON. 


Men  who  have  passed  all  their  time  in  low  and 
vulgar  life  cannot  have  a  suitable  idea  of  Ihe 
several  beauties  and  blemishes  in  Ihe  actions  of 
great  men.  Aooisoif. 

Reproach  is  a  concomitant  to  grealnets,  is 
satires  and  invectives  were  an  essential  pan  of  a 
Roman  triumph.  Addison. 

Nothing,  says  Limginus,  can  be  great,  the  con- 
tempt of  which  is  great.  ADDISON. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants :  ser- 
vants of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame, 
and  servants  of  business;  so  as  they  have  no 
freedom,  neither  in  their  peisons,  nor  in  their 
actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  de- 
sire to  seek  power  over  others,  and  to  lose  power 
over  a  man  s  self.  Lord  Bacon  ; 

Essay  XI.,  Of  Crtal  Piatt. 

Nay,  retire  men  cinnot  when  they  would, 
neilher  will  Ihey  when  it  were  reason ;  but  arc 
impatient  of  privateness  even  in  age  and  sick- 
ness, which  Te<iuire  the  shadovr;  tike  old  towns- 
men that  will  be  slill  sitting  el  their  street  door, 
though  thereby  they  otl'er  age  to  scorn. 

Lord  Bacos  : 

Esiay  XL,  Of  Great  Piatt. 

Certainly  great  persons  had  need  to  borrow 
other  men's  opinions  to  Ihink  themselves  happy; 
for  if  Ihey  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  Ihey  can- 
not find  it;  bui  if  Ihey  Ihitik  with  themselves 
what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other 
men  would  fain  be  as  Ihey  are,  then  they  are 
happy,  as  it  were,  by  report,  when  perhaps  Ihey 
lind  the  contrary  within :  for  they  are  the  lir^ 
who  find  their  own  griefs,  though  Ihey  be  the 
last  that  find  their  own  faults.  Certainly,  men 
in  great  fortunes  are  sirangen  to  theinsclve<i, 
and  while  they  are  in  the  pniile  of  business 
they  have  no  lime  to  tend  their  health  either  of 
body  or  mind.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XI.,  OfGrt.ll  Place. 

We  cannot  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a 
great  man  without  gaining  something  liy  him. 
He  is  the  living  light- fountain  which  it  is  good 
and  pleasant  to  be  near;  (he  light  which  en- 
lightens, which  has  enlightened,  the  darkness 
ol  the  world ;  and  this  not  as  a  kindled  tamp 
only,  but  rather  as  a  natural  luminary,  shinitig 
by  the  gift  of  Heaven ;  a  Rowing  light. fountain, 
as  I  say,  of  native  original  insight,  of  manhood 
and  heroic  nobleness,  in  whose  radiance  all 
souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with  them. 

Carlvlf, 

A  great  man  is  affable  in  his  converse,  gen- 

ous  in  his  temper,  and  immovable  in  what  he 
has  maturely  resolved  ojion  ;  and  as  prosperity 
~'~es  not  make  him  haughty  and  imperious,  su 

Lther  does  adversity  sink  him  into  meanness 
and  dejection  ;  for  if  ever  he  shows  more  sfuril 
than  ordinary,  it  is  when  he  is  ill-used  and  the 
world  frowns  upon  him  ;  In  short,  he  is  equally 
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Time<i  of  geneial  calainity  and  confusion  have 
ever  been  productive  of  the  grealesl  minds. 
The  purest  or«  is  produced  from  (he  hot1e^^C 
furnace,  and  the  btighlest  thunderboll  is  elicilcd 
from  the  darkest  storm.        COLTON  :  Lacm. 

In  reading  the  life  of  anj  great  man  you  will 
always,  in  the  coune  of  hia  hisloiy,  chance  upon 
some  obscure  individual  who,  on  Eume  particular 
occa^ioh,  was  greater  than  him  whose  life  you 
arc  reading.  COLTON:  Lacen. 

Some  men  who  know  that  they  are  great  aie 
BO  very  haughty  withal  and  insufferable  that 
their  GCquainlance  discover  their  greatness  only 
by  the  tax  of  humility,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  Bs  the  price  of  their  friendship.  Such 
characters  are  as  tiresome  and  <li^usting  in  the 
journey  of  life  ns  rugged  roads  are  lo  the  weary 
iraveller,  which  he  discovers  lo  be  turnpikes 
only  by  the  toll.  Colton  ;   Lacon. 

I  have  visited  many  countries,  and  h.ive  been 
in  cities  without  number,  yet  never  did  I  enter 
a  town  whith  could  not  produce  ten  or  twelve 
of  [hose  little  great  men,  all  fancying  themselves 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  compliment- 
ing each  other  upon  their  extensive  reputalion. 
It  is  amusing  enough  when  two  of  those  do- 
mestic prodigies  of  learning  mount  the  stage  of 
ceremony,  and  give  and  take  praise  from  each 
other.  GotDSMITH: 

CitiuH  ef  tht  World,  Letter  LXXV. 


The  greatness  of  all  actions  is  measured  by 
the  worthiness  of  the  suliject  from  which  they 
proceed,  and  the  object  whereabout  they  are 
conversant :  we  mu.<it  of  necessity,  in  both  re- 
spects, acknowledge  that  this  present  world 
anbrdelh  not  anything  comparable  unto  the 
duties  of  religion.  Hooker. 

Were  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  by 
tJieir  genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their 
virtue  and  usefulness  to  the  public,  great  phi- 
losophers would  certainly  challenge  the  first 
rank,  and  zaasx  be  placed  at  the  top  of  mankind. 
So  rare  is  this  chamcler,  that  perhaps  there  has 
not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the  world  who  can 
lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  least  Galileo  and 
Newton  leein  to  me  so  far  to  excel  all  the  rest, 
that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same 
place  with  them. 

Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  place ; 
and  this  species  of  genius,  though  rare,  is  yet 
much  more  frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the 
Creek  poeU  that  remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to 
merit  this  character;  of  the  Romans,  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Lucretius;  of  the  English,  Milton 
and  Pope;  Comeille,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Vol- 
taire of  the  French  ;  Tisso  and  Ariosto  of  the 
Italiaiu.  David  Hume  :  F.siays. 

If  I  am  asked,  Who  la  the  greaiist  man  1  I 
answer,  The  bat ;  and  if  I  am  required  to  say. 


Who  is  the  best?  I  reply.  He  that  has  deserved 
most  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Whether  we  de- 
serve better  of  mankind -by  the  cultivation  of 
lettcis,  by  obscure  and  inglorious  attainments, 
by  intellectual  pursuits  calculated  rather  to 
amuse  than  inform,  than  by  strenuous  exertions 
in  speaking  and  acting,  let  those  consider  who 


He  who  in  questions  of  right,  virtue,  or  duty 
sets  himself  above  all  ridicule  is  truly  great,  and 
shall  laugh  in  the  end  with  truer  mirth  than 
ever  he  was  laughed  nl.  Lavater. 

He  only  is  great  who  has  the  habits  of  great- 
ness ;  who,  after  perfomimg  what  none  in  ten 
thousand  could  accomplish,  passes  on,  tike  Sara- 
son,  and  tells  neither  father  nor  mother  of  it. 

Lavater. 
'Tis  highly  imprudent  in  the  greatest  of  men 
unnecessarily  to  provoke  the  meanest. 

L' Estrange. 
He  that  does  not  secure  himself  of  a  stock  of 
reputation  in  his  greatness  shall  most  certainly 
fall  unpitied  in  his  adversity. 

L'ESTHANGE. 

Those  who  have  read  history  with  discrimina- 
tion know  the  fallacy  of  those  panegyrics  and 
invectives  which  represent  individuals  as  eflecl- 
ing  great  moral  and  intellectual  revolutions, 
subverting  established  systems,  and  imprinting  a 
new  character  on  their  age.  llie  difference  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  the  supeistitions  crowd  sup[ioses.  But 
the  same  feelings  which  in  ancient  Rome  pro- 
duced the  apotheosis  of  a  popular  emperor,  and 
in  modern  times  the  canonization  of  a  devout 
prelate,  lead  men  to  cherish  an  illusion  which 
furnishes  them  with  something  to  adore.  By  a 
law  of  association,  from  the  operation  of  which 
even  minds  the  most  strictly  regulated  by  reason 
are  not  wholly  exempt,  miseiy  disposes  us  lo 
hatred,  and  happiness  to  love,  although  there 
may  be  no  person  to  whom  our  misery  or  our 
happiness  can  be  ascribed.  The  peevishness  of 
an  invalid  vents  itself  even  on  those  who  allevi- 
ate his  pain.  The  good  humour  of  a  man  elated 
by  success  often  displays  itself  towards  enemies. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  admiration  to  which  the  contemplation  of 


the  absurdities  of  Egyptian  idolatry  and  wofcliip 
stocks  and  reptiles, — Sachererells  and  Wilkeses. 
They  even  fall  prostrate  before  a  deity  to  Khich 
they  have  themselvea  riven  the  form  which 
commands  their  veneration,  and  which,  unless 
fashioned  by  them,  would  have  remained  a 
shapeless  block.  They  persuade  themselves  that 
they  are  the  creatures  of  what  they  have  them- 
selves created.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  the  age  that 
forms  the  man,  not  the  man  that  forms  the  age. 
Lord  Macau  t.AV : 
yskn  DrydiH,  Jan.  1838. 
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GREATNESS. 


Great  minds  do  indeed  rend  on  the  society 
wUich  has  made  Ihem  what  Ihey  are;  but  they 
only  pay  with  interest  what  they  have  received. 
We  eilol  Bacon  and  sneer  al  Aouinas.  But  if 
their  situations  had  been  changed,  Bacon  might 
have  been  the  Angelical  Doctor,  the  most  subtle 
Aristotelian  of  the  schools ;  ihe  Uominican  might 
have  led  forth  tlie  sciences  from  their  house  of 
bondage.  If  Luther  had  been  born  in  the  tenth 
centuiy,  he  would  have  eflected  no  tefonoBlion. 
If  he  had  never  been  bom  at  all,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sixteenth  cenluiy  could  not  have  elapsed 
without  a  great  schism  in  the  church.  Voltaire 
in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  prob- 
ably have  been,  like  most  of  the  litcnry  men  of 
that  time,  a  jealous  Jansenisi,  eminent  among 
the  defenders  of  efficacious  grace,  a  bitter  assail- 
ant of  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
unreasonable  decisions  of  (he  Sorhunne.  If 
Pascal  had  entered  on  his  literary  career  when 
intelligence  was  more  general,  and  abuses  at  the 
same  time  more  flagrant,  when  (he  church  was 
polluted  by  the  Iscariot  Dubois,  the  court  dis- 
graced by  ihe  orgies  of  Canillac,  and  Ihe  nation 
sacriHced  to  the  joggles  of  Law,  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  a  dynasty  of  harlots,  an  empty  treasury 
and  a  crowded  harem,  an  army  formidable  only 
to  those  whom  it  should  have  protected,  a  priest- 
hood just  religious  enough  to  be  intolerant,  he 
might  possibly,  like  every  man  of  geniu"  in 
France,  have  imbibed  eilravagant  preju<lices 
against  monarchy  and  Christianity.  The  wit 
which  blasted  Ihe  sophisms  of  Escobar — Ihe  im- 
passioned eloquence  which  defended  the  si:>ters 
of  Port- Royal —the  intellectual  hardihood  which 
was  not  beaten  down  even  by  Papal  aulhorily — 
might  have  raised  him  to  the  Patriarchate  of  the 
Philosophical  (^utch. 

Lord  Macaulay  ;  JoHh  Dryden. 

Society  indeed  has  its  great  men  and  its  tittle 
men,  as  the  earth  has  its  mountains  and  its  val- 
leys. But  (he  inequalities  of  intellect,  like  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  bear  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  mass  that  in  calculating 
its  great  revolutions  they  may  safely  be  neg- 
lected. The  sun  illuminales  the  hills  whilst  it 
is  still  below  Ihe  horizon,  and  truth  is  discovered 
by  the  highest  minds  a  little  before  it  becomes 
manifest  to  Ihe  multitude.  This  is  Ihe  exlent 
of  their  superiority.  They  are  Ihe  firsi  to  catch 
and  reflect  a  light  which,  without  their  assist- 
ance, must  in  a  short  time  be  visible  to  those 
who  lie  far  beneath  them. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the 
line  arts.  The  laws  on  which  depend  the  pro- 
gress and  decline  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture operate  with  little  less  ceruinly  than  those 
which  regulate  the  periodical  returns  of  heal  and 
cold,  of  fertility  and  barrenness.  Those  who 
seem  to  lead  the  public  lastc  are,  in  general, 
merely  outrunning  it  in  (he  direction  which  il 
is  spontaneously  pursuing. 

Lord  Macaulav:  yohn  Drydtn. 

He  alone  is  worthy  of  the  appcllaiion  [great] 
who  does  great  things,  or  leaches  how  Ihey  may 
be  done,  or  describes  them  with  a  suitable  ma- 


jesty when  Ihey  have  been  done ;  but  those  only 
are  great  things  which  tend  to  render  life  more 
happy,  which  increase  the  innocent  enjoyments 
and  comforts  of  existence,  or  which  pave  Ihe 
way  to  a  slate  of  future  bliss  more  permanent 
and  more  pure.  MlLTON  : 

Stcend  Dtftnce  of  ikt  People  of  England. 

Worthy  deeds  are  not  ollen  destitute  of  wor- 
thy relaters ;  as,  by  a  certain  fate,  great  acts  and 
great  eloquence  have  most  commonlygone  hand 
in  hand,  equalling  and  honouring  each  other  ir 
the  same  ages.       Milton  :  Hist,  of  Britain. 

Il  may  be  with  superior  souls  as  with  gigantic, 
which  exceed  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  and, 
like  Ihe  old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  some- 
thing near  extravagance.  POFE. 

He  has  merit,  good  nalure,  and  integrity,  that 
are  too  often  losi  upon  great  men.  Popr. 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  right 
with  the  most  invincible  resolution  ;  who  resists 
Ihe  sorest  (emptalion  from  within  and  without; 
who  hears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully;  who 
is  calmest  in  storms,  and  mos(  fearless  under 
menaces  and  frowns;  whose  reliance  on  tru(h, 
on  virtue,  and  on  God  is  most  unfalienng. 

Seneca. 


He  is  hapjriest  who  advances  more  gradually 
to  greatness;  whom  the  Public  destines  to  every 
step  of  his  preferment  long  before  he  arrives  at 
it ;  in  whom,  upon  that  account,  when  it  comes, 
il  can  excite  no  extravagant  joy.  and  with  regard 
to  whom  it  cannot  reaionnbly  create  either  any 
jealousy  in  those  he  overtakes,  or  any  envy  in 
those  he  leaves  behind.         Adam  Smith  ; 

Tkiory  of  Moral  StntimetUi. 


Reproach  is 


itant  to  greatnes 


If  it  is  apleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  al.  to  be 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling: 
then  is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great  and  to  lie  able 
to  dispose  of  men's  fortunes.  Soin'H. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and 
generous  thai  was  not  also  lender  and  compas- 
sionate :  it  is  this  noble  quality  that  makes  all 
men  to  be  of  one  kind ;  for  every  man  would  be 
a  distinct  species  to  himself  were  there  no  sym- 
pathy among  individuals.  South. 

A  nation  may  indeed  abound  with  persons  of 
such  uncommon  parts  and  worth  as  may  make 
Ihem  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing  to  Ihe 
public.  Those,  who  singly  might  have  been  of 
infinite  advantage  to  Ihe  s^e  they  live  in,  may, 
by  rising  up  together  in  the  Same  crisis  of  time, 
and  by  interfering  in  iheir  pursuits  of  honour, 
rather  interrupt,  than  promote,  Ihe  service  of 
their  country.  Of  this  we  have  a  famous  In- 
stance in  the  republic  of  Rome,  when  Oenr, 
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Pompey,  Calo,  Cicero,  and  Brums,  endeavoured 
lo  recommend  Ihemselves  at  ihe  same  time  lo 
the  admiiallon  of  iheir  contemporaries.  Mail' 
kind  was  not  able  lo  provide  for  so  many  ex- 
traordinary persons  nl  once,  Or  find  out  posts 
suitable  tolheir  ambition  and  abilities.  For  this 
reason  they  tvere  all  as  miserable  in  Iheir  deaths 
OS  they  were  famous  in  their  lives, 
sioned  not  onlj'  the  ruin  of  each  other,  but  also 
that  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  therefore  a  particular  happiness  to  a  peo- 
ple when  the  men  of  superior  genius  and  char- 
acter ate  so  justly  disposed  in  the  high  places  of 
honour,  that  each  of  them  moves  in  a  sphere 
which  is  proper  to  him,  and  requires  those  par- 
ticular qualities  in  which  he  excels. 

Sir  R.  Steele:   Tetltr,  No.  130. 

There  can  be  no  greater  injury  lo  human  so. 
ciety  than  llial  good  talents  among  men  should 
be  held  honourable  10  those  who  are  endowed 
with  ihem,  without  any  regard  to  how  they  are 
applied.  The  gifts  of  nature  and  accomplish- 
ments of  art  are  valuable  bul  as  they  are  exerted 
in  the  interests  of  virtue  or  governed  by  Ihe 
rules  of  honour.  We  ought  to  abstract  our 
minds  from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in 
those  we  converse  with,  till  we  have  taken  some 
notice,  or  received  some  gjood  information,  of 
the  disposition  of  Iheir  minds ;  otherwise  the 
beauty  of  their  persons,  or  the  charms  of  their 
wll.  may  make  us  fond  of  those  whom  our  reason 
and  judgment  will  tell  us  we  ought  to  abhor. 
Sir  R.  Steele:  Sftelahr,lio.  172. 

I  lake  it  lo  be  Ihe  highi 


obear 


»  withou 
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s  that  he 

is  superior  to  ih*  real  of  Ihe  world.  Or,  (o  say  it 
otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  a.  great  person  so  lo 
demean  himself,  as  that  whatever  endowments 
he  may  have,  he  may  appear  lo  value  himself 
Dpon  no  qualities  bul  such  as  any  man  may 
arrive  al.  He  ought  10  think  no  man  valuable 
bul  for  his  public  spirit,  justice,  and  integrity  : 
and  all  other  endowments  lo  be  esteemed  only 
as  Ihey  contribute  to  the  exerting  those  virtues, 
Sjk  R.  Steele  :  Sptdaior,  No.  340. 
Great  abilities,  when  employed  as  God  directs, 
do  but  make  the  owners  of  them  greater  and 
more  painful  servants  lo  their  ncighboors:  hovr- 
ever,  they  are  real  blessings  when  in  the  hands 
of  good  men.  SwiFT. 


takes  in  vast  and  sublime 


ideas  withoul  pain. 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 


GREECE, 
[f  we  consider  how  vicious  and  corrupt  the 
Athenians   were,  how   conceited  of   their  own 
wil,  science,  and  politeness.  Bentlev. 

In  Ihe  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Flai:tus,  Ihe 
economy  of  poems  is  better  observed  than  in 
Terence,  who  thought  the  sole  grace  -ird  virtue 
of  iheir  fable  ihc  sticking  in  of  sentences. 

Ben  Jonsoh. 


The  division  of  labour  operates  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  orator  as  it  does  on  those  of  the 
mechanic.  It  was  remarked  by  the  ancients 
that  Ihe  Pentathlete,  who  divided  his  alteiuion 
between  several  exercises,  [hough  he  could  not 
vie  with  a  boier  in  Ihe  use  of  the  ceslus,  or  with 
one  who  had  conllned  his  attention  to  running 
in  the  contest  of  Ihe  Stadium,  yel  enjoyed  far 
greater  vigour  and  health  than  either.  It  is  Ibe 
same  with  the  mind.  The  superiority  of  tech- 
nical skill  is  often  more  than  compensated  by 
the  inferioKly  in  general  inlelligence.  And  ihis 
is  peculiarly  the  ca>e  in  politics.  Slates  have 
always  been  besl  governed  by  men  who  have 
taken  a  wide  view  of  public  afiairs,  and  who 
have  rather  a  general  acquaintance  with  many 
sciences  than  a  perfect  mastery  of  one.  The 
union  of  the  political  and  military  depattments 
in  Greece  contributed  not  a  little  to  ihe  splendour 
of  its  early  history.  After  their  separation,  more 
skilful  generals  and  greater  speakers  ajipeared; 
bal  the  breed  of  statesmen  dwindled  and  became 
almost  extinct.  Themistocles  or  Pericles  would 
have  been  no  match  for  Demosthenes  in  the 
assembly  or  for  Iphicrates  in  the  field,  Bul 
surely  they  were  incomparably  better  filled  Ihan 
either  for  the  supreme  direction  of  aRalrs. 
Lord  Macaulay  : 

Oa  Iht  Athenian  Orators,  Aug.  (824- 
There  is  indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  progress  of  the  art  of  war,  and  that 
of  the  art  of  oratory,  among  the  Greeks.  They 
both  advanced  to  perfection  by  contemporaneous 
steps,  and  from  similar  causes.  The  early 
speakers,  like  the  early  warriors  of  Greece,  were 
merely  a  militia.  It  was  found  thai  in  both  em- 
ployments praaicc  and  discipline  gave  superior- 
ity. E.ich  pursuit  therefore  became  first  an  art, 
and  then  a  trade.  In  proportion  as  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  became  mote  expert  in  their  par- 
ticular craft  they  became  lesi  respectable  in  iheir 
general  character.  Their  skill  had^en  obtained 
at  loo  great  expense  lo  be  employed  only  from 
disinterested  views.  Thus,  the  soldiers  forgot 
that  they  were  citizens,  and  the  orators  that  Ihey 
were  statesmen.  I  know  not  lo  what  Demos- 
thenes and  his  famous  contemporaries  can  l>e  so 
justly  compared  as  lo  those  mercenary  troops 
who,  in  their  time,  overran  Greece  1  or  those 
who,  from  similar  causes,  were  some  centuries 
ago  the  scourge  of  ihe  Italian  republics. — per- 
fectly acquainted  with  every  pan  of  Iheir  pro- 
fession, irresistible  in  the  field,  powerful  to 
defend  or  to  destroy,  but  defending  without  love 
and  destroying  wilhoul  haired.  We  may  despise 
the  character  of  these  political  CondolHiri  ;  bui 
it  is  impossible  lo  examine  Ihe  syalem  of  ibeir 
tactics  wilhoul  being  amazed  at  its  perfection. 
Lord  Macaulav; 

0«  Ihe  Athenian  Oratart. 
Those  French  and  English  authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  have  generally 
liirned  with  contempt  from  the  simple  and  nat- 
ural narrations  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon 
lo  Ihe  exlravaganl  representations  of  Plutarch, 
Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  other  romancers  of  Ihe 
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laine  class, — men  who  described  mitiury  opera- 
tions nrilhout  ever  having  handled  a  swoni,  and 
applied  10  the  sedilioos  of  little  republici  specu- 
lations formed  by  observation  on  an  empire 
which  covered  half  the  known  world.  Of  lib- 
erty Ihcy  knevr  nothing,  li  wis  to  them  a 
great  mystery, — a  superhuman  enjoyment.  They 
ranled  about  liiieiiy  and  patriotism  from  the 
same  cause  which  leads  monks  to  talk  more 
ardently  than  other  men  about  love  and  women. 
A  wise  man  values  political  Iil>erty  because  it 
secures  the  persons  and  the  possessions  of  citi- 
zens; because  it  tends  to  prevent  the  extrava- 
gance of  rulers  and  (he  corruption  of  judges; 
because  it  gives  birth  to  useful  sciences  and 
elegant  arts;  because  it  excites  the  industry  and 
increases  the  comforts  of  all  classes  of  society. 
These  theorists  imagined  that  it  possessed  some- 
thing eternally  and  intrinsically  good,  distinct 
from  the  blessings  which  it  generally  produced. 
They  considered  it  not  a*  a  means,  but  as  an 
end  ;  an  end  to  be  attained  at  any  cost.  Their 
favourite  heroes  are  those  who  have  sacrificed 
for  the  mere  name  of  freedom  the  prosperity — 
the  secoriiy — the  justice — from  which  freedom 

There  is  another  remarkable  characteristic  of 
these  writers,  in  which  their  modern  worship- 
pers have  carefully  imitated  them, — a  great  fond- 
ness for  good  stories.  The  most  established 
facts,  dates,  and  characters  are  never  suffered  to 
come  into  competition  with  a  splendid  naying 
or  a  romantic  exploit.  The  early  historians 
have  left  us  natural  and  simple  descriptions  of 
the  great  events  which  they  witnessed,  and  the 
great  men  with  whom  they  associated.  When 
we  read  the  account  which  Plutarch  and  Rullin 
have  given  of  the  same  period,  we  scarcely 
know  our  old  acijuaintance  again;  we  are  utterly 
confounded  by  the  melodramatic  effect  of  the 
narration,  and  the  sublime  coxcombry  of  the 
characters.  Lord  MacauijIV  : 

Milfurd's  History  of  Grieri,  Nov.  1824. 

Almost  all  the  modem  historians  of  Greece 
have  shown  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  most 
obvious  phenomena  of  human  n.ilure.  In  their 
repre<entaIions  the  generals  and  statesmen  of 
antiquity  are  absolutely  divested  of  all  indi- 
viduality. They  are  personilicalions ;  (hey  are 
passions,  lalents,  opinions,  virtues,  vices,  but  not 
men.  Inconsistency  is  a  thing  of  which  these 
writers  have  no  notion.  That  a  man  may  have 
been  liberal  in  his  youth  and  avaricious  in  his 
age,  cruel  to  one  enemy  and  merciful  to  antither, 
is  to  them  uuerly  inconceivable.  If  the  facts  be 
undeniable,  Lhey  suppose  some  strange  and  deep 
design  in  order  to  explain  what,  as  every  one 
who  has  observed  his  own  mind  knows,  needs 
no  explanation  at  all.  This  is  a  mode  of  writing 
very  acceptable  (u  the  muUitudc,  who  have 
always  been  accu^tumed  (o  make  gods  and 
dxiuuus  out  of  men  very  li(tte  belter  or  worse 
than  ihcm-^elves;  but  it  appears  contemptible  to 
ali  who  have  watched  the  changes  of  human 
character, — to  all  who  have  observed  the  intlu- 


on  mankind, — to  all  who  have  seen  a  hero  in  the 
gout,  a  democrat  in  the  church,  a  pedant  in 
love,  or  a  philosopher  in  liquor.  This  practice 
of  paindng  in  nothing  but  black  or  white  is 
unpardonable  even  in  the  drama.  It  is  the  great 
fault  of  Altieri ;  and  how  much  it  injures  the 
effect  of  his  compositions  will  lie  obvious  to 
every  one  who  will  compare  his  Kasamimda 
with  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Shakspeare.  The 
one  is  a  wicked  woman ;  the  other  is  a  liend. 
Her  only  feeling  is  hatred;  all  her  words  are 
curses.  We  are  at  once  shocked  and  fatigued 
by  the  spectacle  of  such  raving  cruelly,  excited 
by  no  provi>cation,  repeatedly  changing  its  ob- 
ject, and  constant  in  nothing  but  its  inextin- 
guishable thirst  for  blood. 

In  history  this  error  is  far  more  disgraceful. 
Indeed,  (here  is  no  fault  which  so  completely 
ruins  a  narrative  in  the  opinion  of  a  judicious 
reader.  We  know  that  (he  line  of  demarcation 
between  good  and  bad  men  is  so  faintly  marked 
as  often  (o  elude  the  most  careful  invesligatiun 
of  (hose  who  have  the  best  opportunities  for 
judging.  Public  men,  above  all,  are  surrounded 
with  so  many  temptations  and  difiiculties  that 
some  doubt  must  almost  always  hang  over  their 
real  dispositions  and  intentions,  llie  lives  of 
Pym,  Cromwell,  Monk,  Clarendon,  Marlbor- 
ough, Burnet,  Walpole,  are  well  known  to  us. 
We  are  acquaimed  with  llieir  actions,  their 
speeches,  their  writings ;  we  have  abundance  of 
letters  and  we  It -authenticated  anecdotes  relating 
to  them  ;  yet  what  tsndid  man  will  venture  very 
positively  to  say  which  of  them  were  honest  and 
which  of  them  were  dishonest  men  ?  It  appears 
easier  to  pronounce  decidedly  upon  the  great 
characters  of  antiquity,  not  because  we  have 
greater  means  of  discovering  truth,  but  simply 
because  we  have  less  means  of  detecting  error. 
The  modem  historians  of  Greece  have  forgotten 
this.  Their  heroes  and  villains  are  as  consistent 
in  all  (heir  sayings  and  doings  as  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  the  deadly  sins  in  an  allegory.  We 
should  as  soon  expect  a  good  aclioii  from  gian( 
Slny-good  in  Bunyan  as  from  Dionysius;  and  a 
crime  of  Epaminondas  would  seem  as  incon- 
gruous ai  a  faux-paj  of  the  grave  and  comely 
damsel  called  Discretion,  who  answered  the  bell 
at  the  door  of  the  house  Beautiful. 

Lord  Macaulav  ; 
Milford'i  History  of  Greece,  Nov.  1824. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  most  famous  nations  of 
antiquity  was  remarkably  exclusive.  In  the 
time  of  Homer  the  Greeks  had  not  begun  to 
consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  race.  They 
still  looked  with  something  of  childish  wonder 
and  awe  on  the  riches  and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and 
Egypt.  From  what  causes,  and  by  what  grada- 
tions, their  feelings  underwent  a  change,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  Their  history,  from  the 
Trojan  to  the  Persian  war,  is  covered  with  an 
obscurity  broken  only  by  dim  and  scattered 
gleams  of  truth.  But  it  IS  certain  that  a  great 
alteration  took  place,  "niey  regarded  them- 
selves as  a  separate  people.  They  had  common 
religious  rites,  and  common  principles  of  pulilic 
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law,  in  which  foreigners  had  no  port.  In  all 
their  politiotl  systems,  monarchical,  aristocral- 
ical,  and  dcnocratiul,  there  wo^a  strong  family 
likeness.  After  the  reireai  of  Xerxes  and  ihe 
fall  of  Mardonius,  national  pride  rendered  the 
separation  between  (he  Greeks  and  the  barba- 
Haas  complete.  The  conqueron  considered 
themselves  men  of  a  superior  breed,  men  who, 
in  Iheir  intercourse  wiih  neighbouring  nations, 
were  to  teach,  and  not  to  lesrn.  They  looked 
for  nothing  out  of  themselves.  They  borrowed 
nothing.  They  translated  nothing.  We  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  expression  of  any  Greek 
writer  earlier  than  the  age  of  Augustus  indi- 
cating an  ojanion  that  anything  worth  reading 
could  be  written  in  any  language  except  his 
own.  1  he  feelings  which  sprung  from  national 
glory  were  not  altogether  extinguished  by 
national  liegradalion.  They  were  fondly  cher- 
ished through  ages  of  slavery  and  shame.  The 
literature  of  Rome  herself  was  regarded  with 
contempt  liy  those  who  had  fled  before  her 
arms  and  who  bowed  beneath  her  fasces.  Vol- 
taire says,  in  one  of  his  six  thousand  pmphlets, 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  told  the  French 
that  England  had  produced  eminent  men  be- 
sides Ihe  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Down  to  a 
very  late  period  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  stood 
in  need  of  similar  infomialion  with  respect  to 
their  masters.  With  Paul.is  .En.ilius.  Sylla,  and 
Oesar,  they  were  well  acquainted.  But  Ihe 
nolicint  which  they  enlerlained  respecting  Cicero 
and  Virgil  were  probably  not  unlike  those  which 
Boilcaii  may  have  formed  about  Shakspeare. 
Dionysius  lived  in  Ihe  most  splendid  age  of 
Lalin  poetry  and  eloquence.  He  was  a  critic, 
and,  alter  ihe  manner  of  his  age,  an  able  critic. 
He  studied  the  language  of  Rome,  associated 
with  its  learned- men,  and  compiled  its  history. 
Yel  he  seems  to  have  thought  its  literature  val- 
uable only  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its 
antiquities.  His  reading  appean  to  have  been 
conlined  10  its  public  records  and  to  a  few  old 
annalists.  Once,  and  but  once,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  he  quotes  Ennius,  to  solve  a  question 
of  etymology.  He  h.ts  written  much  on  the  art 
of  oratory:  yet  he  has  not  mentioned  the  name 
of  Cicero. 

Lord  Macaulav:  Hishrry,  May,  1818. 

From  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  the  corrupters 
of  all  truth,  who,  wiihoul  all  ground  of  cer- 
tainty, vaunt  their  antiquity,  came  the  error  first 
of  all.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


In  the  loss  of  an  object  we  do 
lur  grief  lo  its  real  value,  but  l< 


The  person  who  grieve*  safleis  his  passion  to 
grow  upon  him ;  he  indulges  it,  he  loves  it :  but 
this  never  happens  in  the  cose  of  actual  pain, 
which  no  man  ever  willingly  endured  for  any 
considerable  time.  That  grief  should  be  will- 
ingly endured,  though  far  from  a  simply  pleasing 
sensation,  is  not  so  dlRicutt  to  be  understood. 
It  is  the  nature  of  grief  to  keep  its  object  per- 
petually  in  its  eye;  lo  present  it  in  its  most 
pleasurable  views;  lo  repeat  all  the  circum- 
stances that  attend  it,  even  to  Ihe  last  minute- 
ness; to  go  back  to  every  particular  enjoyment, 
lo  dwell  upon  each,  and  to  find  a  thousand  new 
perfections  in  alt,  that  were  nol  suflicienlly 
understood  before;  in  grief,  y^t pteaatrt  is  still 
uppermost;  and  the  affliction  we  suifer  has  no 
resemblance  lo  absolufe  pain,  which  is  always 
odious,  and  which  we  endeavour  lo  shake  or 
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On  the  Sublimt  and  Beautijut. 
The  business  of  life  summons  us  away  from 
useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to  (he  exercise  of 
those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  our 
deprivation.  The  greatest  benefit  which  one 
friend  can  confer  upon  another  Is  to  guard,  and 
excile,  and  elevate  his  virtues. 

Dft.  S.  JOHNSOM. 

A  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  le.ives  no 
relish  of  the  sweet.  Locke. 

Grief,  which  disposes  gentle  nalures  to  retire- 
and  to -meditation,  only  makes 


est less. 


Lord  Macau i-ay  : 
Frantit  Atlirbury:  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  8th  edit., 

Dec.  1853. 
And  indeed  the  violence  and  impression  of 
an  excessive  grief  must  of  necessity  aslonish 
the  soul,  and  wholly  deprive  her  of  her  ordinary 
functions :  as  it  happens  to  every  one  of  us,  who 
upon  any  sudden  alarm  of  very  ill  news,  find 
ourselves  surprii'd,  atupified,  and  in  fl  manner 
depriv'd  of  all  power  of  motion,  till  the  soul 
beginning  to  vent  itself  in  sighs  and  tears, 
seems  a  little  to  free  and  disingage  itself  from 
the  sudden  oppression,  and  to  have  obtained 
some  room  lo  work  itself  out  al  grealer  liberty. 

Montaigne: 

£ssayi,  Ch.  ii„  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  1700. 

The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by 
religion  ihe  more  easy  we  are  to  let  in  grief,  if 
ihe  cause  be  grief.  Jerehv  TAyi.oit. 

Though  Ihe  man  can  run  from  many  hours 
of  his  sadness,  yet  be  must  return  to  il  again, 
and  when  he  »its  among  his  neighbours  he 
remembers  Ihe  objeclion  Ihat  lies  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  sighs  deeply.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  will  appear  how  impertinent  thai  grief  was 
which  served  no  end  of  life. 

Jereuy  Taylor. 
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HABIT. 

Habit,  if  wisely  and  skilfully  fomied,  becomes 
truly  a  sccontl  nature,  as  the  common  saying  is ; 
but  unskilfully  and  Dnmelhodically  directed,  il 
will  be  OS  it  Mere  the  ape  of  nature,  which  imi- 
tates nothing  to  (he  life,  but  only  clumsily  and 
awkwardly.  LoRD  BACON. 

ived 

i  of  life  succeed  one  another.  As  the 
snow  gathers  together,  so  are  uur  habits  formed. 
No  single  flake  ihai  is  added  to  the  pile  pro- 
duces a  sensible  change.  No  single  action 
creates,  however  il  may  exhibit,  a  man's  char- 
acter; Imt  as  the  tempest  hurls  (he  avalanche 
down  the  mounlsin.  and  overwhelms  the  inhab- 
ilant  and  his  habitation,  so  passion,  acting  upon 
the  elements  of  mischief  which  pernicious  hab- 
'  its  have  brought  together  by  imperceptilile  accu- 
"Dn,  may  overthrow  the  edifice  of  truth 
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I  trust  everything,  under  God,  to  habit,  upon 
which,  in  all  ages,  the  lawgiver,  as  well  as  the 
school -master,  has  mainly  placed  his  reliance: 
habit,  which  makes  eveiything  easy,  and  casts 
all  difficulties  upon  the  deviation  from  a  wonted 

Make  sobriety  a  habit,  and  intemperance  will 
be  hateful;  make  prudence  a  habit,  and  reckless 
profligacy  will'bc  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  child,  grown  oi  adult,  as  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  are  to  any  of  us. 

LOKD  BrOUGHaU. 

Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature.  It 
is  oar  supreme  strength,  if  also,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, our  misemblest  weakness.  Let  me 
go  once,  scanning  my  way  with  any  earnestness 
of  outlook,  and  successfully  arriving,  my  foot- 
steps are  an  invitation  to  me  a  second  time  to 
go  by  the  same  way; — it  is  easier  than  any 
other  way.  Habit  is  our  primal  fundamental 
law, —  habit  and  imitation, — there  is  nothing 
more  perennial  in  ns  than  these  two.  They  are 
the  source  of  alt  working  and  all  apprenticeship, 
of  all  practice  and  all  learning  in  the  world. 

That  balancing  moment  at  which  pleasure 
would  allure,  and  conscience  is  urfiing  us  to 
refrain,  may  be  regarded  a<  the  point  of  de- 
parture or  divergency  whence  one  or  other  of 
the  two  processes  (towards  evil,  or  towards 
good)  take  their  commencement.  Each  of 
them  consists  in  a  particular  succession  of  ideas, 
with  their  attendant  feelings;  and  whichever  of 
them  may  happen  to  be  described  once  has,  by 
the  law  of  suggestion,  the  greater  chance,  in 
the  same  cireumstances,  of  being  described  over 
ayain.  Should  the  mind  dwell  on  an  object  of 
allurement,  and  the  considerations  of  principle 
not  be  entertained,  it  will  pass  inward  from  the 
hrst  incitement  to  the  final  and  guilty  indul- 
gence by  a  series  of  stepping-stones,  each  of 
which  will  present  itself  more  readily  in  future. 


and  with  less  chance  of  arrest  or  intenuptian 
by  the  suggestions  of  conscience  than  before. 

But  should  these  suggestions  be  admitted, 
and,  far  more,  should  they  prevail,  then,  on  the 
principle  of  association,  will  they  be  all  the 
more  apt  to  intervene  on  the  repetittoD  of  the 
same  circumstances,  and  again  break  that  line 
of  continuity,  which,  but  fur  this  intervention, 
would  have  led  from  a  temptation  to  a  turpitude 
or  a  crime.  If,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  tempta- 
tion, formerly  conscience  did  interpose,  and 
represent  the  evil  of  a  compliance,  and  so  im- 
press the  man  with  a  sense  of  obligation  as  let! 
"      '      the  fascinating  object  from  the 


of  his 


lurry  ■ 


the  likelihood  is,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
temptation  will  suggest  the  same  train  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  lead  to  the  same 
bene^cial  result;  and  this  is  a  likelihood  ever 
increasing  with  every  repetition  of  the  process. 
Dk.  T.  Chalueks. 

The  train  which  would  have  terminated  in  a 

which  conducts  to  a  resolution  and  an  act  of 
virtuous  self-denial.  The  thoughts  which  tend 
to  awaken  emotions  and  purpMes  on  the  side 
of  duty,  find  readier  entrance  into  the  mind; 
and  the  thoughts  which  awaken  and  urge  for- 
ward the  desire  of  what  is  evil,  more  readily  give 
way.  The  positive  force  on  the  side  of  vitlae 
is  augmented  by  every  repetition  of  the  train 
which  leads  to  a  virtuous  determination.  The 
resistance  to  this  force,  on  the  side  of  vice,  is 
weakened  in  pnmortion  to  the  frequency  where- 
with that  train  ol^  suggestions  which  would  have 
led  toa  viciousindulgcnce  is  broken  and  discom- 
fited. It  is  thus  that,  when  one  is  successfully 
resolute  in  his  opposition  to  evil,  the  power  of 
making  the  achievement,  and  the  facility  of  the 
achievement  itself,  are  both  upon  the  increase, 
and  viitue  makes  double  gam  to  herself  by 
every  separate  conr]uesI  which  she  may  have 
won.  The  humbler  attainments  of  moral  worth 
are  tiist  mastered  and  secured,  and  the  aspiring 
disciple  may  pass  onward,  in  a  career  that  is 
quite  indefinite,  to  nobler  deeds  and  nobler 
sacrifices.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

In  the  great  majority  of  things,  habit  is  ■ 
greater  plague  than  ever  afflicted  ^;ypt;  in 
religious  character  it  is  a  grand  felicity. 

John  Foster. 

I  know  from  experience  that  habit  can,  in 
direct  opjiosition  to  nwrc  conviction  of  the  mind 
and  but  little  aided  by  the  elements  of  tempta- 
tion (snch  as  present  pleasure,  etc),  induce  .1 
repetition  of  the  most  unworthy  actions.  The 
mind  is  weak  where  it  has  once  given  way.  It 
is  long  before  a  principle  Tutortd  can  become  as 
firm  as  one  that  has  never  been  moved.  Il  is 
as  the  case  of  a  mound  of  a  reservoir:  if  this 
mound  has  in  one  place  lieen  broken,  whatever 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  repaired  part  as 
strong  as  possible,  the  probability  is  that  if  it 
give  way  again,  it  will  he  in  thai  place. 

John  Foster  :  Jfumat. 
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If  we  look  back  upon  Ibe  usual  course  of  our 
feelings,  we  shall  find  ihat  we  are  more  influ- 
enced by  the  ftequenl  recurrence  of  objects  than 
by  their  weight  and  importance  ;  and  that  habit 
bai  more  force  in  forming  our  characters  than 
our  opinions  have.  The  mind  naturally  takes 
it£  tone  and  complexion  from  what  it  habitually 
CODiemplaie^.  ROBERT  Hall; 

Exctllency  oftkc  Christian  Dispetaatinti. 

Those  who  arc  in  the  power  of  evil  habits 
must  conquer  them  as  they  can  ;  and  conquered 
ihcy  must  lie,  or  neither  wisdom  nor  happiness 
can  be  attained :  but  those  who  are  not  yet  subject 
to  their  Influence  may,  by  liinely  caution,  pre- 
serve  their  freedom :  they  may  effectually  resolve 
lo  escape  the  tyrant  whom  Ihey  will  very  vainly 
resolve  to  conquer.  Db.  S.  Johnson. 

It  is  very  true  that  precepts  are  useful,  but 
practice  and  itnitalion  go  far  beyond  Ihem; 
hence  the  importance  of  watching  early  habits, 
that  they  may  be  free  from  what  is  objection- 
able ;  and  of  keeping  before  our  mind,  as  much 
as  pos&ibie,  the  necessity  of  imitating  the  good 
and  the  wise ;  without  settled  principle  and 
practical  virtue,  life  is  a  desert;  without  Chris- 
tian piety,  the  conlemplallon  of  the  grave  is 
terrible.  SiR  W.  Kmchton. 

Whosoever  introduces  habits  in  children  de- 
serves the  care  and  attention  of  their  eovernors. 

To  be  perpetually  longing  and  impatiently 
desirous  of  anything,  so  thai  a  man  cannot  ab- 
stain from  it,  is  (o  lose  a  man's  liberty,  and  to 
becume  a  servant  of  meat  and  drink,  or  smoke. 
JERE14Y  Taylor  !  RuU  of  Holy  Lining. 

It  is  important  lo  keep  in  mind  that — as  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said  just  abfive — 
habilsarefomied,notatonestroke,lialgnulually 
and  insensibly;  so  that,  unless  vigilant  care  be 
employed,  a  great  change  may  come  over  ihe 
character  without  our  being  conscious  of  any. 
For,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  expressed  it,  "  The 
diminutive  chains  of  habit  ate  seldom  heavy 
enough  to  be  felt,  till  they  are  too  strong  to  be 
broken."  Whatelv: 

Annol.  at  Bacia/s  Esiay,  Of  Custom  and 
EdiuatioH. 
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jned  above  fifty  years  in  vic- 
tory or  peace,  beloved  by  my  subjecls,  dreaded 
by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  jUies. 
Riches  and  honours,  power  and  pleasure,  have 
wailed  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing 
aiq>ear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  Jn 
this  situation,  I  have  diligently  numbered  the 
days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have 
fallen  10  my  lot :  ihey  amount  to  FOURTEEN  : — 
O  man  I  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  present 
world !  The  Caliph  Abdalrahuan  : 

Quoted  by  GtBBON  (in  hil  DtcHnt  and  Fall, 
chap.  Hi.),  who  adds: 


This  confession,  Ihe  complaints  of  Solomon 
of  the  vanity  of  this  world  {read  Pryor's  verbose 
but  eloquent  poem),  and  the  happy  ten  days  of 
the  Emperor  Seghed  (Rambler,  No.  204,  205), 
wit!  t>e  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  detractors  of 
human  life.  Their  expeclalions  are  commonly 
immoderate,  their  estimates  are  seldom  impar- 
tial. If  1  may  speak  of  myself  (the  only  person 
of  whom  1  can  speak  with  certainty),  my  happy 
hours  have  far  exceeded,  and  far  exceed,  the 
scanty  numbers  of  the  caliph  of  Spain;  and  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  add  that  many  of  them  are 
due  to  the  pleasing  labour  of  (he  present  com- 
position. Gibbon: 

Detline  and  Fall,  chap,  lii.,  note. 

True  happiness  Is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
enemy  lo  pomp  and  noise  ;  it  arises,  in  the  firat 
place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in 
ihe  neil,  from  the  friendship  and  conversation 
of  a  few  select  companions;  il  loves  shade  and 
solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves  and  foun- 
tains, fiieUls  and  meadows :  in  short,  it  feels 
ei'erything  it  wants  within  iiself,  and  receives  no 
addition  from  multitudes  of  witnesses jmd  spec- 
tators. On  the  contrary,  false  happiness  loves 
to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  lo  draw  Ihe  eyes  of  the 
world  upon  her.  She  does  not  receive  any  sat- 
isfaction from  the  applauses  which  she  gives 
herself,  bul  from  Ihe  admiration  which  she  raises 
in  others.  She  flourishes  in  courts  and  palaces, 
ihealres  and  assemblies,  and  has  no  existence 
but  when  she  is  looked  upon. 

ADDISON:  Sf/ctator,  No;  15, 

Inquiries  after  happiness,  and  rules  for  attain' 
ing  il,  arc  not  So  necessary  and  useful  lo  man- 
kind as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  supporting 
of  one's  self  under  aflliclion.  The  utmost  we 
can  hope  for  in  this  world  is  conteniment ;  if  we 
aim  at  anything  higher,  we  shall  meet  with 
nothing  bnl  grief  and  disappointment.  A  man 
should  direct  all  his  studies  and  endeavours  at 
making  himself  easy  now,  and  happy  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  il  is,  if  all  the  happiness  thai  is 
dispersed  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
this  world  were  drawn  It^elher,  and  pul  into 
the  possession  of  any  single  man,  il  would  not 
make  a  very  happy  being.  Though,  on  the  con. 
triry,  if  the  miseries  of  Ihe  whole  species  wete 
flxed  in  a  single  person,  they  would  make  a  very 
miserable  one. 

Addison  :  Sfcclalor,  No.  163. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any- 
thing that  is  great  may  be  this ;  The  Supreme 
Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of 
man,  thai  nothing  but  Himself  can  be  its  last, 
adequate,  and  proper  happiness.  Because,  there- 
fore, a  great  pari  of  our  happiness  must  arise 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he 
might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish  for  such  a  con- 
lemplallon, he  has  made  Ihem  naturally  delight 
in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlim- 
ited. ADDISON:  .^it/e/fll'or.  No.  413. 

All  men  Ihal  have  rambled  afier  happiness 
have  failed;  neither  learning,  nor  fame,  nor 
wealth,  nor  pleasure,  taken  separately  or  jointly 
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could  ever  give  it,  without  acting  up  to  the 
height  and  digniljr  of  human  naiure,  and  getting 
a  right  set  of  principles  for  thought  and  prac- 
tice i  amongst  which  ma/  be  reckoned  the  love 
of  justice,  temperance,  fortitude  and  benevo- 
lence. Antoninus. 


Probably  the  happiest  period  in  life  most  fre- 
quently is  in  middle  age,  when  tbe  eager  pas- 
sions of  yuulh  are  cooled,  and  the  intirmitiei  of 
age  not  yet  begun  i  as  we  see  that  the  shadows 
which  are  at  morning  and  evening  so  lai^e, 
almost  entirely  disappear  at  mid-day. 

Dk.  T.  Arnold. 

The  inward  complacence  we  And  in  acting 
reasonably  and  virtuously.  AttERBURV. 

It  cannot  consist  with  the  divine  aitributes 
that  the  impious  man's  joys  should,  upon  tbe 
whole,  exceed  those  of  the  upright. 

ATTEaBUIiy. 


This  ocean  of  felidty  is  so  shoreless  and  bot- 
tomless that  all  the  s.iints  and  angels  cannot 
exhaust  it.  BovLB. 

That  wherein  God  himself  is  happy,  the  holy 
angels  are  happy,  in  whose  defect  the  devils  are 
unhappy.lhat  dare  I  call  happiness:  whatsoever 
condticeth  unio  this  may,  with  an  easy  meta- 
phor, deserve  that  name ;  whatsoever  else  the 
world  terms  happiness  is  to  me  a  story  out  of 
Pliny,  an  apparition,  or  neat  delusion,  wherein 
(here  is  no  more  of  happiness  than  the  name. 
Bless  me  in  this  life  but  with  peace  of  my  con- 
science, commanft  of  my  affectiuns,  the  love  of 
Thyself  and  my  dearest  friends,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  enough  to  pity  CEesai.  These  are,  O 
Lord,  the  humble  desires  of  my  most  reasonable 
amiiilioti,  and  ail  I  dare  call  happiness  on  earth  ; 
wherein  I  set  no  rule  or  limit  to  thy  hand  or 
providence:  dispoie  of  me  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  thy  pleasure :  thy  will  be  dune, 
though  in  my  own  undoing. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Rtlig.  Med.,  Ft.  II.  xv. 

The  only  happiness  a  brave  man  ever  troubled 
himself  with  asking  much  about,  was  bappineiu 
enough  to  get  his  work  done.  Not  "  I  can't 
eat  1"  but,  "  I  can't  work  !" — that  was  the  bur- 


cannol  work, — that  he  ci 


night  Cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 
The  night  once  come,  our  happiness,  our  un- 
happiness, — it  is  all  abolished,  vanished,  clean 
gone;  a  thing  that  has  been  :  "not  of  the  slight- 
est consetiuenee"  whether  we  were  happy  as 
eupeptic  liurtis,  as  the  fattest  pig  of  Epicurus, 
or  unhappy  as  Job  with  potsherds,  as  musical 
Byron  wilh  Giaours  and  sensibilities  of  the 
heart ;  as  the  unmusical   meat-jack  with  hard 


labour  and  nist.  But  our  work! — behold,  that 
is  not  abolished,  that  has  not  vanished:  our 
work,  behold,  it  remains,  or  the  want  of  it  re- 
mains— for  endless  times  and  eternities,  remains; 
and  that  is  now  the  sole  question  with  us  for 
evermore !  Brief  brawling  Day,  with  its  noisy 
phantasms,  its  poor  paper-crowns  tinsel-light,  is 
gone,  and  divine  everlasting  Night,  with  her 
star  diadems,  wilh  her  silence  and  tier  veracitici. 

Every  human  soul  has  the  germ  of  some  Bow- 
ers within ;  and  they  would  open,  if  tliey  could 
only  Rnd  sunshine  and  free  air  to  expand  in.  1 
always  told  you.  that  not  having  enough  of  sun- 
shine was  what  ailed  the  world.  Make  people 
happy,  and  there  will  not  be  half  the  quarrel- 
ling, or  a  tenth  part  of  the  wickedness,  there  is. 
Mxs.  L.  M.  Chiu>. 

He  that  would  live  at  ease  should  always  put 
the  best  construction  on  business  and  conversa- 
tion. Jrremy  Collier:  Oh  llu  Spleen. 

How  small  a  portion  of  Our  life  it  is  that  we 
really  enjoy  t  In  youth  we  are  looking  forward 
to  things  that  are  to  come;  in  old  age  we  are 
looking  backwards  to  things  that  are  gone  past; 
in  manhood,  although  we  appear  indeed  to  be 
more  occupied  in  things  that  are  present,  yet 
even  that  is  too  often  Bbsorl>ed  in  vague  deter- 
minations to  be  vailly  happy  on  some  future  day, 
when  we  have  lime.  Colton:  Lacen. 

Ha]>piness  is  much  more  equally  divided  than 
some  of  us  imagine.  One  man  shall  possess 
most  of  the  materials,  but  little  of  the  ihirg; 
another  may  possess  much  of  the  thing,  but  very 
few  of  the  materials.  In  this  particular  view  of 
it,  happiness  has  been  beautifully  compared  to 
the  manna  in  the  desert:  he  thai  gathertd  muth 
"had  nothing  over,  and  ht  that  gathered  lillte 
had  no  lack .-  therefore,  to  diminish  envy,  let  us 
consider  not  what  others  possess,  but  what  they 
enjoy;  mere  riches  may  l>e  the  gift  of  lucky 
accident  or  blind  chance,  but  happiness  must  be 
the  result  of  prudent  preference  and  rational 
design ;  the  highest  happiness  then  can  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  deepest  wisdom  ;  and 
the  happiest  fool  is  only  as  happy  a-;  he  knows 
how  to  be.  Colton  ;  Laeen. 

In  the  constitution  both  of  our  mind  and  of 
our  body  everything  must  go  on  right,  and  har- 
monize well  together,  to  make  us  happy;  bat 
should  one  thing  go  wrong,  that  is  quite  enough 
to  make  us  miserable ;  and  although  the  joys  of 
this  world  are  vain  and  short,  yet  its  sorrows  are 
teal  and  lasting  :  for  I  will  show  you  a  ton  of 
perfect  pain  with  greater  ease  than  one  ounce  of 
perfect  pleasure ;  and  he  knows  little  of  himself 
or  of  the  world,  who  does  not  think  it  sufficient 
happiness  to  be  free  from  sorrow ;  therefore, 
give  a  xeue  man  health,  and  he  will  give  himself 
every  other  thing.  I  say,  give  him  health;  for 
it  often  happens  that  the  most  ignorant  empiric 
can  do  us  (he  greatest  hartn,  although  the  mott 
skilful  physician  knows  not  how  to  do  us  the 
slightest  good.  Colton  :  Latan, 
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What  matter*  it  if  thou  •it  rot  happy  on 
eatth,  provided  Ihou  art  so  in  heaven  7  Heaven 
may  have  happiness  as  utlerty  unknown  to  U9  as 
the  gift  of  vision  would  be  to  a  man  born  blind. 
If  we  consider  Ihe  inlew  of  pleasure  from  five 
senses  only,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  Being 
who  created  us  could  have  given  us  five  hundred 
if  He  pleased.  Mutual  love,  pure  and  exalted, 
founded  on  charms  both  mental  and  corporeal, 
as  it  conslttules  the  highest  happiness  on  earth, 
may,  fur  anything  we  know  lo  (he  contrary,  also 
form  the  lowest  happiness  of  heaven.  And  it 
would  appear  consonant  with  the  idniinistralion 
of  Providence  in  other  matters  that  (here  should 
be  a  linli  between  heaven  and  earth;  for  in  ail 
coses  a  chasm  seems  to  be  purposely  avoided; 
"frudtiUo  Dee."  Thus  the  material  world  has 
its  links,  by  which  it  is  made  to  shake  hands,  as 
it  were,  with  (he  vegetable — the  vegetable  with 
the  animal — the  animal  with  the  intellectual — 
and  the  intellec(ual  wi(h  what  we  may  be  allowed 
to  hope  of  the  angelic. 

CoLTON :  Lacon. 

Upon  the  whole  tnaller,  I  account  a  person 
who  has  a  moderate  mind  and  fortune,  and  lives 
in  (he  conversation  of  two  or  three  agreeable 
friends,  with  lidle  commerce  in  the  world  be- 
sides, who  is  esteemed  well  enough  by  his  few 
neighl>oars  that  know  him,  and  is  truly  irre- 
proachable by  anybody ;  and  so,  after  a  health- 
ful quiet  iife.'liefore  the  great  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  goes  more  silently  out  of  i(  (han  he 
came  in  {for  I  would  no(  have  him  so  much  as 
cry  in  the  exit)  i  this  innocent  deceiver  of  the 
world,  as  Horace  calls  hitn,  (his  mula  persona, 
I  take  (o  have  been  more  happy  in  his  part,  than 
the  greatest  actors  (hat  iill  the  stage  with  show 
and  noise ;  nay,  even  than  Augustus  himself, 
who  asked,  with  his  last  breath,  whether  he  had 
not  played  his  farce  very  well.  CoWLEY. 

Our  happiness  in  this  world  depends  on  the 
affeciions  we  are  enabled  to  inspire. 

DtJCHESS  DE  PkASLIN. 

If  we  ascend  the  thrones  of  princes,  if  we 
enter  the  palaces  of  (he  great,  if  we  walk 
through  the  mansions  of  courtiers  and  states- 
men, if  we  pry  into  (he  abodes  of  poverty  and 
indigence,  if  we  mingle  with  poets  or  philoso- 
phers, with  manufacturers,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, peaEan(5,  or  beggars;  if  we  survey  the  busy, 
bustling  scene  of  a  lar^e  city,  the  sequestered 
village,  or  the  cot  wliich  s[ands  in  the  lonely 
desert — we  shall  find  in  every  situation,  and 
among  every  class,  beings  animated  with  desires 
of  happiness,  which  no  present  enjoyment  can 
gratify,  and  which  no  object  within  the  limits 
of  time  can  fully  satiate.         DR.  T.  DiCK : 

Philos.  a/a  Future  Stale,  Sect.  II. 

It  is  something  to  look  upon  enjoymen(,  so 
that  it  be  free  and  wild,  and  in  the  face  of  na- 
tuje,  though  it  is  but  (he  enjoymen(  of  an  idiot. 
It  is  something  to  know  that  Heaven  has  lei) 
the  capacity  of  gladness  in  such  a  creature's 
breast;  it  is  something  (o  be  assured  that,  how- 
ever lightly  men  may  crush  (ha(  faculty  in  their 


fellows,  the  great  Creator  of  mankind  imparts 
i(  even  (o  His  despised  and  s1igh(ed  work. 
Who  would  not  ruther  see  a  poor  idiot  happy  in 
Ihe  sunlight  than  a  wise  man  pining  in  a  dark- 
ened jail  ? 

Ye  men  of  gloom  and  austerity,  who  paint 
the  face  of  Inlinite  Benevolence  with  an  eternal 
frown,  read  in  Ihe  Everlasting  Book,  wide  open 
to  your  view,  the  lesson  it  would  (each.  Its 
pictures  are  not  in  black  and  sombre  hues,  but 
bright  and  glowing  tints;  Its  music — save  when 
ye  drown  it — is  not  in  sighs  and  groans,  but 
songs  and  cheerful  sounds.  Usten  to  (he  mil- 
lion voices  in  (he  summer  air,  and  find  one  dis- 
mal as  your  own.  Remember,  if  ye  can,  the 
sense  of  hope  and  pleasure  which  every  glad 
return  of  day  awakens  in  (he  breas(  of  all  your 
kind  who  have  not  changed  (heir  nature;  and 
leam  some  wisdom  even  from  the  witless,  when 
tbeir  hearts  are  lifted  up  they  know  not  why, 
by  all  (he  uiiT(h  and  happiness  il  brings. 

Djckens. 

Sit  nun  parla  labere,  sed  relicia,  was  thought 
by  a  poet  (o  be  one  of  (he  requisites  of  a  happy 
life.  Dkyuen. 

The  lhough[  of  being  nothing  after  death  is 
a  burden  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  mam  we 
naturally  aim  a[  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  (o 
have  i(  confined  to  our  present  being. 

Drvden. 

Comparison,  more  (han  reality,  makes  men 
happy,  and  can  make  them  wretched. 

Felltham. 

There  are  (wo  ways  of  being  happy, — we 
may  ei(her  diminish  our  wants,  or  augment  out 
means — either  will  do — the  result  is  Ihe  same; 
and  L(  is  fur  each  man  (o  decide  for  himself,  and 
do  thai  which  happens  lo  be  the  eaBies(.  If 
you  are  idle,  or  sick,  or  poor,  however  hard  i( 
may  lie  (o  diminish  your  wants,  i(  will  be  hartler 
lo  augment  your  means.  If  you  are  acdve  and 
prosperous,  or  young,  or  in  good  health,  it  may 
be  easier  for  yon  to  augmen(  yuur  means  than 
to  diminish  your  wants.  Hut  if  you  are  wise 
you  will  do  both  at  the  same  time,  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  sick  or  well ;  and  if  you  are  very 
wise  you  will  do  both  in  such  a  ivsy  as  (o  aug- 
ment the  general  happiness  of  society. 

B,  Fkankljh. 


alter,  and 

entirely  independent  of  fortune.  Let  any  man 
compare  his  present  fortune  with  the  past,  and 
he  will  prolmbly  tind  himself,  upon  Ibe  whole, 
neilher  belter  nor  worse  than  formerly. 

Gratified  ambition,  or  irreparable  calamily, 
may  produce  transient  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
distress.  Those  storms  may  discompose  in  pro- 
portion as  (hey  are  strong,  or  the  mind  is  pliant 
lo  (heir  impression.  But  (he  soul,  Ihough  a( 
first  lifted  up  by  the  event,  is  every  day  operated 
upon  with  diminished  influence;  and  al  lent^h 
subsides  into  the  level  of  its  usual  tranquillity. 

C.OO;ilc 
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ITAPFINBSS. 


Should  some  unexpecied  turn  or  forlune  take 
thee  from  fetters,  and  place  thee  on  n  throne, 
CKultation  would  be  n.ilural  upon  the  change; 
but  the  tein|>er,  like  the  face,  would  soon  resume 
iu  native  serenity.  Goldsmith  : 

CUiM«,  o/lht  IVfriJ,  Ulter  XLIV. 

Po>^hive  happiness  is  constitutional,  and  in- 
capable of  increase ;  misery  is  aniRcial,  and 
generally  proceeds  from  our  folly.  Philosophy 
can  add  to  our  happiness  in  no  other  manner 
but  by  diminishing  our  misery:  it  should  not 
pretend  to  increase  our  present  slock,  but  make 
us  economists  of  what  we  ate  possessed  of.  The 
great  source  of  Galamily  lies  in  regret  or  anti- 
cipation ;  he,  therefore,  is  most  wi-e  who  thinks 
of  the  present  alone,  regardless  of  the  past  or 
the  future.  This  is  impossible  to  the  man  of 
pleasure ;  it  is  difiicult  to  the  man  of  business ; 
and  is  in  some  measure  attainable  by  the  phi- 
losopher. Hajipy  we  were  all  liom  philosophers, 
all  born  with  a  talent  of  thus  dissipating  our 
own  cares  by  spreading  them  upon  all  mankind  I 
Goldsmith  .- 
Citiun  of  Ihl  mrU,  Letter  XLV. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  that 
God  has  designed  us  for  a  state  of  future  hap- 
piness, and  for  that  heaven  which  he  has  re- 
vealed to  as,  than  that  he  has  thus  naturally 
qualified  the  soul  for  it,  and  made  it  a  being 
capable  of  receiving  so  much  bliss.  He  would 
ne*er  have  made  such  faculties  in  vain,  and 
have  endowed  us  with  powers  that  were  not  to 
be  exerted  on  such  objects  as  are  suited  to  them. 
It  is  very  manifest,  by  the  inward  frame  and 
constitution  of  oar  minds,  that  he  has  adapted 
them  to  an  infinite  variety  of  pleasures  and 
gralilicalions  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
this  life.  We  should  therefore  at  all  times  take 
care  that  wc  do  not  disappoint  his  gracious  pur- 
pose and  intention  towaids  us,  and  make  those 
faculties  which  he  formed  as  so  many  qualiAca- 
tions  for  happiness  and  rewards  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  pain  and  punishment. 

Gkove  ;  SptilaScr,  No.  600. 

The  bane  of  human  happiness  is  ordinarily 
not  10  much  an  absolute  ignorance  of  what  is 
best,  as  an  inattention  to  it,  accompanied  with 
a  habit  of  not  adverting  to  prospects  the  most 
certain,  and  the  most  awful, 

Robert  Hall: 
Discauragtmtnls  and  Sufperls  oflht 
ChruHan  Ministtr. 

Happiness  is  not  to  he  prescribed,  but  en- 
joyed; and  such  is  the  benevolent  arrangement 
of  Divine  Providence,  that  wherever  there  is  a 
moral  preparation  for  it,  it  follows  of  course. 
Robert  Hall: 
Fiuurat  SermoH  for  Dr.  Kyland. 

Happiness  is  that  estate  whereby  we  attain, 
■o  far  as  possibly  may  be  attained,  the  full  pos- 
session of  that  which  simply  for  itself  is  to  be 
desired,  and  containeth  in  it  after  an  eminent 
son  the  contenraliun  of  our  desires,  the  highest 
degree  of  all  our  perfection. 

HOOKUt. 


All  things  subject  to  action  the  will  does  so 
far  incline  unto  as  reason  judges  them  more 
available  to  our  bliss.  HooKER. 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerfuJ 
and  gay,  not  gloomy  and  mel.incholy.  A  pro- 
pensity to  hope  and  joy  is  real  riches;  one  to 
■ear  and  sorrow,  real  poverty. 

DAViq  HtntE. 

Surely  happiness  is  reflective,  like  the  light 
of  heaven;  and  eveiy  countenance  bright  with 
smiles,  and  glowing  with  innocent  enjoyment, 
is  a  mirror  transmitting  to  others  the  rays  of  a 
supreme  and  ever-shining  benevolence. 

Washington  Ir.vikg. 

Perfect  happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one  of  Hii 
creatures  in  this  world ;  but  that  He  has  very 
much  put  in  our  power  the  nearness  of  our  ap- 
proaches to  it,  is  what  I  Iiave  steadfastly  be- 
lieved. Thomas  Jeffbrsom. 

Providence  has  lixed  (he  limits  of  human 
enjoyment  by  immovable  boundaries,  end  has 
set  different  gralificatiuns  at  such  a  di.-^tance 
from  each  other  that  no  art  nor  power  can  bring 
them  together.  This  great  law  it  is  the  business 
of  every  rational  being  to  understand,  that  life 
may  not  pass  away  in  an  attempt  to  make  con- 
tradictions coDsistenl.to  combine  opposite  quali- 
ties, and  to  unite  things  which  the  nature  of 
their  being  must  always  keep  asunder. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works 
of  nature,  demonstrably  multiplies  the  inlets  to 
happiness;  Iherefore  we  should  cherish  ardour 
in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  and  remen- 
ber  that  a  blighted  spring  makes  a  barren  year, 
and  that  the  vernal  flowers,  however  beaulifol 
and  gay,  are  onl;  intended  by  nature  as  pre- 
paratives to  autumnal  fruits. 

Dr.  S.  Johssok. 

The  happy  man  is  he  who  distinguishes  the 
boundary  between  desire  and  delight,  and  stands 
firmly  on  the  higher  ground, — he  who  knows 
that  pleasure  is  not  only  not  possession,  but  Is 
o^en  to  be  lost,  and  always  to  be  endangered 
by  it.  I.ANDOR. 

He  that  upon  a  true  principle  Uvea  without 
any  disquiet  of  thought  may  be  said  to  be  happy. 
L'ESTRAHGB. 

Happiness,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  utmqst 
pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the 
utmost  pain.  Locks. 

The  indolency  and  enjoyment  we  have  snf. 
licing  for  our  present  happiness,  we  desire  not 
to  venture  the  change,  being  content ;  and  that 
is  enough.  Lockr. 

That  in  this  state  of  ignorance  we  short- 
sighted creatures  might  not  mistake  true  felidly, 
we  are  endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any 
particular  desire.  This  is  standing  still  where 
we  are  not  sufficiently  assured.  Locke. 


JIAPPINESS. 


The  stionger  lies  we  have  to  an  unalterable 
pnranil  of  happiness,  which  is  greatest  good,  the 
mote  are  we  free  from  any  necessary  compliance 
with  our  desire  aei  upon  any  particular  and  then 
a^ptai'iBg  preferable  good,  (ill  we  have  duly 
examined  it.  LoCKE. 


Whi 


ecessity  detemiinea  to  the  piirauit  of 
mi  uii».  Lncsaroe  necessity  establishes  suspense, 
and  sctuliny  of  each  successive  desire,  whether 
the  satisfaction  o(  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
true  happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it. 

Locks. 
As   to  present  happiness  and  misery,  when 

sequences  are  removed,  a  man  never  chooses 
amiss.  Locke. 

Our  desires  cany  th«  mind  out  to  absent 
good,  according  to  (he  necessity  which  we  ihink 
tiicre  is  of  it  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our 
happiness,  Locke. 

It  is  easy  to  give  accoutit  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  IhoDgh  all  men  desire  happiness,  yet 
their  wills  carry  them  so  contrarily. 

Locke. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but 
full  description  of  a  happy  stale  in  this  world : 
be  that  has  these  two  has  little  more  to  wish  for, 
and  he  that  wants  either  of  them  will  be  but 
little  the  better  for  anything  else. 

Happiness  and  misery  are  the  names  of  two 
extremes,  the  utmost  bounds  whereof  we  know 

The  variety  and  contrary  choices  that  men 
nake  in  the  world  argue  that  the  same  thing  is 
not  good  to  every  man  alike.-  this  variety  of 

Krsuils  shows  thai  every  one  does  not  place  his 
ppincss  in  the  same  thing.  Locke. 

One  reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and 
down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
■11  the  things  thnt  environ  and  affect  us,  and 
blended  them  logelher  in  almost  all  that  our 
senses  have  to  do  with,  is,  that  we,  finding  im- 
perfection, dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete 
tiapiriness  in  all  (be  enjoyments  which  Ihe 
can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it 
iuyment  of  Him  with  whom  "  (here  is 
id  nt  whose  right  hand  there  are 


in  the  < 


■sfor 


1.0. 


No  man  can  judge  of  the  happiness  of 
another.  As  the  new  moon  plays  upon  the 
waves,  and  seems  to  our  eyes  to  favour  with  a 
peculiar  beam  one  long  track  amidst  the  waters, 
leaving  the  rest  in  comparative  oliscurily,  yet  all 
the  while  she  is  no  niggard  in  her  lustre— for 
though  the  rays  that  meet  not  our  eyes  seem  to 
OS  a*  though  they  were  not,  yet,  with  an  equal 
and  unfavDuring  loveliness,  she  mirrors  herself 
',  perhaps,  happiness 


E  bnghti 
the  whole  expanse  of  life,  though, 
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eyes,  she  seems  only  to  rest  on  those  billows  from 
which  the  ray  is  reflected  back  upon  our  sight. 
Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lvtton. 

J  have  observed  one  ingredient  somewhat 
necessary  in  a  man's  composition  towards  happi- 
ness, which  people  of  feeling  would  do  well  to 
acquire  i  a  certain  respect  for  the  follies  of  man- 
kind ;  for  there  are  so  many  fools  whom  the 
opinion  of  the  world  entitles  to  regard,  whom 
accident  has  placed  in  heights  of  which  they  are 
unworthy,  that  he  who  cannot  restrain  his  con- 
tempt or  indignation  at  the  sight  will  be  too 
often  quarrelling  with  the  disposal  of  things  to 
relish  that  share  which  is  allotted  to  himself. 
H.  Mackenzie. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  stoiy  ofKing 
CriEsus  to  this  purpose,  who  being  taken  prisonei 
by  Cyrus,  and  by  him  Condemn'd  to  die,  as  he 
was  going  to  execution  cry'd  out,  O  Solon, 
Solon  !  which  being  presently  reported  (o  Cyrus, 
and  he  sending  to  enquire  what  it  meant,  Crcesus 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  now  found  Ihe 
advertisement  Solon  had  formerly  given  him 
true  to  his  cost,  which  was,  "That  men,  how- 
ever fortune  may  smile  upon  them,  could  never 
be  said  to  be  hap])y  till  they  had  been  seen  lo 
pass  over  the  last  day  of  their  lives,  by  reason 
of  Ihe  uncertainty  and  mutability  of  human 
things,  which  upon  very  light  and  trivial  occa- 
sions are  subject  to  be  totally  changed  into  a 
quite  contrary  condition." 

Montaigne  : 
Essays,  chap,  xviii,.  Cotton's  3d  ed. 

False  happiness  renders  men  stem  and  proud, 
and  that  happiness  is  never  communicated. 
True  happiness  renders  them  kind  and  sensible, 
and  that  happiness  is  always  shared. 

MONT£SQt;iEU. 

The  nrt  in  which  Ihe  secret  of  human  happi- 

hahils  in  such  a  manner  that  every  change  may 
be  a  change  for  the  better.  The  habils  them- 
selves are  much  the  same  ;  for  whatever  is  made 
habitual  liecomes  smooth,  and  easy,  and  nearly 
indifferent.  The  return  lo  an  old  habit  is  like- 
wise easy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore 
the  advantage  is  with  those  habils  which  allow 
of  an  indulgence  in  the  deviation  from  them. 

Moral  and  Polit.  Philos.  :  Human  Hapfintss. 

Throughout  Ihe  whole  of  life,  as  il  is  dilTused 
in  nature,  and  as  for  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
it,  looking  lo  ihe  average  of  sensations,  the 
plurality  and  Ihe  preponderancy  is  in  favour  of 
happiness  by  a  vasi  excess.  In  our  own  specie<i, 
in  which  perhaps  Ihe  assenion  may  be  more 
questionable  than  in  any  other,  the  prepollency 
of  good  over  evil,  of  health,  for  example,  and 
ease,  over  pain  and  distress,  is  evinced  by  Ihe 
verv  notice  which  calamities  excite.  V/hat  in- 
a  does  the  sickness  of  our  friends  produce'. 
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HAPPINESS. 


misery  the  exception.  Were  ihe  order  reversed, 
OUT  altemion  would  be  c.-illcd  1o  examples  of 
health  and  competency,  instead  of  (li<:ease  and 

Natural  Theology,  chap.  xxvi. 

False  happiness  is  like  false  money :  it  passes 
for  a  time  as  well  ■»  the  (rue,  and  serves  some 
ordinary  occasions ;  but  when  it  is  brought  to 
the  touch  we  find  the  lightness  and  alloy,  and 
feel  the  loss,  Popb. 

The  happiness  of  life  consists,  tike  the  day, 
not  in  single  Hashes  (of  light),  but  in  one  con- 
tinuous mild  serenity.  The  most  beautiful  pe- 
riod of  the  heart's  existence  is  in  this  calm 
equable  tight,  even  although  it  be  only  moonshine 
or  twilight.  Now  the  mind  alone  can  ohiain 
for  us  this  heavenly  cheerfulness  and  peace. 

RlCHTKH. 

All  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible 
to  man  have  been  just  as  possible  to  him  since 
first  he  was  made  of  the  earlh  aa  they  are  now ; 
and  they  are  possible  to  him  chiefly  in  peace. 
To  watch  the  com  grow  and  the  blossom  set,  to 
draw  hard  breath  over  plough-share  and  spade, 
to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray — 
these  are  the  things  to  make  man  happy ;  they 
have  always  had  the  power  of  doing  these — 
they  never  will  have  the  power  to  do  more. 

RUSKtN, 

What  avails  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  life 
which  appear  abroad,  if,  when  we  shift  the 
gaudy  flattering  scene,  the  man  is  unhappy  where 
happiness  must  begin — at  home  I  Whatever  in- 
gredients of  bliss  Providence  may  have  poured 
into  his  cup,  domestic  misfortunes  will  render 
the  whole  composition  distasteful.  Fortune  and 
happiness  are  (wo  very  distinct  ideas,  however 
.  some  who  have  a  false  idea  of  life  and  a  wrong- 
ness  of  thinking  may  confound  them.    Seed. 

The  true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from  per- 
turbations ;  to  understand  our  duties  towards 
God  and  man ;  to  enjoy  the  present  without  any 
serious  dependence  upon  the  future.  Not  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  either  hopes  or  fears,  but 
to  rest  satisfied  with  what  we  have,  which  is 
abundantly  sufficient;  for  he  that  is  so,  wants 
nothing.  The  great  blessings  of  mankind  are 
within  us,  and  within  our  reach ;  but  we  shut 
our  eyes,  and,  tike  people  in  the  dark,  we  fall 
foul  upon  the  very  thing  we  search  for,  without 
finding  ir.  "Tranquillity  is  a  certain  equality 
of  mind,  which  no  condition  of  fortune  can 
either  exalt  or  deprets."  Nothing  can  make 
it  le<s,  for  it  is  the  state  of  human  perfection ; 
it  raises  us  as  high  as  we  can  go,  and  makes 
every  man  his  own  supporter ;  whereas  he  that 
is  borne  up  by  anything  else,  may  fall.  He 
that  judges  aright,  nnd  perseveres  in  it,  enjoys 
a  perpetual  calm ;  he  takes  n  true  prospect  of 
things;  he  observes  an  order,  measure,  a  de- 
corum, in  all  his  actions ;  he  has  a  benevolence 
in  his  nature;  he  squares  his  life  according  to 
reason,  and  draws  to  himself  love  and  admira- 
tion.    Without  a  certain  and  an  unchangeable 


judgment  all  the  rest  is  hut  fluctaation ;  bat  '*he 
that  always  wills,  and  wills  the  same  thing,  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  right."  Liberty  and  serenity 
of  mind  must  necessarily  ensue  upon  the  mas- 
tering of  those  things  which  either  nllare  or 
affright  us,  when  instead  of  those  flashing  pleas- 
ures [which,  even  at  the  best,  are  most  vain  and 
hurtful  together)  we  shall  find  ourselves  pus- 
sessed  of  joys  transporting  and  everlasting. 

If  the  chief  part  of  human  happiness  arises 
from  the  consciousness  of  being  beloved,  aa  I 
believe  it  does,  those  sudden  changes  of  fonane 
seldom  contribute  much  to  happiness. 

Adam  Smith  : 

Theery  of  Moral  Sentimtmt. 

When  my  concernment  takes  up  no  mare 
room  than  myself,  then,  so  long  as  I  know  where 
to  breathe,  I  know  also  where  to  be  happy. 

In  the  soul,  when  the  supreme  faculties  move 
regularly,  the  inferior  passions  and  faculties  fol- 
lowing, there  arises  a  serenity  infinitely  lieyond 
the  highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly 
delight.  South. 

Nothing  can  make  a  man  happy  but  that 
which  shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts  :  for  an  im- 
mortal soul  shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when 
profit,  pleasure,  and  honour,  but  when  time  itself, 
shall  cease.  SotTTH. 

So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the  desires  of 
men,  that  they  will  giasp  at  all,  and  can  form 
no  scheme  of  perfect  happiness  with  less. 

Swift. 

No  rules  can  make  amiability ;  our  minds  and 
apprehensions  make  that;  and  so  is  our  felicity. 
JEKEMV  Taylor. 

To  be  happy,  is  not  only  to  be  freed  from  lh« 
pains  and  diseases  of  the  body,  but  from  anx- 
iety and  vexation  of  spirit;  not  only  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  peace  of  conscience 
ant!  tranquillity  of  mind.  Tillotson. 

A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  the 
pleasure  and  quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently 
to  our  happiness  i  and  that  is,  holiness  and 
goodness.  Tlu/>TSOK. 


Every  moment  we  feel  our  dependence  upon 
God,  and  find  that  we  can  neither  be  happy 
without  him,  nor  think  ourselves  so. 

TlIiOTSON. 

Thus  hath  God  not  only  riveted  the  notion 
of  himself  into  our  natures,  but  likewise  nuule 
the  belief  of  his  being  necessary  to  (he  peace 
of  our  minds  and  happiness  of  society, 

T1LI.OTSOK. 

What  inexpressible  comfort  does  overflow  the 
pious  soul  from  a  consdence  of  its  own  inno- 
cency  1  'TlU>3TSOH. 
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Till  ibis  be  cured  h;  religion,  it  is  as  impiffi! 
ble  for  3  man  10  be  happy,  that  is,  pleaixd  and 
contented  within  bimseir,  >3  it  is  for  a  sick  na 
to  be  at  ease.  Tillotson. 

Every  one  hath  a  natural  dread  of  everything 
that  can  endnngei  bis  happiness. 

TlLLOTSON. 

Those  who  are  persuaded  that  tbey  shall  con 
tinue  forever,  cannot  choose  but  aspire  after  1 
happiness  commensurate  to  their  duration. 

TlLLOTSON. 


of  our  act 


:ss  is  necessarily  the   supr 
iires,  and  duly  the  supreme  rule 
liere  can  be  no  harmony  in  c 
r  happiness  coincides  with  c 
Whewell. 


The  state  or  condition  by  which  the  nature 
of  anything  is  advanced  to  the  utmost  perfection 
of  which  it  is  capable,  according  to  its  rank  or 
kind,  is  called  the  chief  end  or  happiness  of  such 
a  thing.  Bishop  Wilkins. 


HASTINGS,  WARREN. 

But,  my  Lordi,  they  will  show  you,  they  say, 
that  Genghis  Khln,  Kouli  KhSn,  and  Tamerlane 
destroyed  ten  thousand  limes  more  people  in 
battle  than  this  man  did.  .  .  .  Have  they  run 
mad  ?  Have  they  lost  their  senses  in  their 
guilt?  Did  Ihey  ever  expect  thai  we  meant  to 
compare  this  man  to  Tamerlane,  Genghis  Khftn, 
or  Kooli  Khin  ?— to  compare  a  fraudulent  bul- 
lock-con  tractor  (for  we  could  show  that  bis  tir>t 
elementary  malversalions  were  in  carrying  on 
fraudulent  bullock-contracts,-  which  contracts 
were  taken  from  him  with  sbame  and  disgrace, 
B.nd  restored  with  greater  shame  and  disgrace), 
10  compare  him  with  the  conquerors  of  the 
world?  We  never  said  he  wai  a  tiger  and  a 
lion  ;  no.  we  have  said  he  was  a  weasel  and  a 
rat.  We  have  said  that  he. has  desolated  coun- 
tries by  the  same  means  that  plagues  of  his  de- 
scription have  produced  similar  desolations. 
We  have  said  that  he,  a  fraudulent  bullock-con- 
tractor, exalted  (o  great  and  unmerited  powers, 
can  do  more  mischief  than  even  all  the  tigers 
and  lions  in  the  world,  We  know  that  a  swarm 
of  locDsts,  although  individually  de«pi[»ble,  can 
render  a  country  more  desolate  than  Genghis 
Khin  or  Tamerlane.  When  God  Almighty 
choM  to  humble  the  pride  and  presumption  of 
Pharaoh,  and  to  bring  him  to  shame,  He  did  not 
effect  his  purpose  with  tigers  and  lions  ;  but  He 
sent  lice,  mice,  frogs,  and  eveiything  loathsome 
and  contemplilile,  to  pollute  and  destroy  the 
country.  BurKe:  Ipip.  ef  fV.  Hastings. 

My  Lords,  we  are  now  come  to  another  de- 
roied  province:  we  march  from  desolation  to 
desolation;  became  we  follow  ibe  footsteps  of 


Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  Governor-General 
of  Bengal.  You  will  here  lind  the  range  of 
his  atrocities  widely  extended ;  but  before  I 
enter  into  a  detail  of  them,  I  have  one  reflec- 
tion to  make,  which  I  beseech  your  Lordships 
to  bear  in  mind  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
deliberation.     It  is  this:  you  ought  never  to 

ious  because  he  is  in  other  respects  insigniticant. 
You  will  see  that  a  man  bred  in  ol>scure,  vulgar, 
and  ignoble  occupations,  and  trained  in  sordid, 
l>iise,  and  mercenaiy  habiis,  is  not  incapable  of 
doing  extensive  mischief  because  he  is  so  little 
and  because  his  vices  are  of  a  mean  nature. 
My  Lords,  we  have  shown  to  you  already,  and 
we  shall  demonstrate  to  you  more  clearly  in 
future,  that  such  minds  ]ilaced  in  authority  can 
do  more  mischief  to  a  country,  can  treat  all 
ranks  and  distinctions  with  mure  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  arrt^nce,  than  those  who  have  been 
born  under  canopies  of  stale  and  swaddled  in 
purple;  you  will  see  that  they  can  wa-.ie  a 
country  more  effectually  than  tbe  proudest  and 
most  mighty  conquerors,  who,  by  the  greatness 
of  their  mililaiy  talents,  have  lirst  subdued  and 
afterwards  plundered  nations. 

Burke  ;  Imp.  of  W.  ffasiinp. 

The  Sergeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings 
advanced  to  tbe  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The 
culprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great 
presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive  and  pop- 
ulous country,  and  made  laws  and  treaties,  had 
sent  forth  armies,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down 
princes.  And  in  bis  high  place  he  had  so 
Iwme  himself  that  all  h.id  feared  him,  that 
most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hittred  ilself  could 
deny  him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He 
looked  like  a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad 
man.  A  person  small  and  emaciated,  yet  de- 
riving dignity  from  a  carriage  which,  while  it 
indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indicated  also 
habitual  self-possession  and  self-respei^,  a  high 
and  intellectual  forehead,  a  brow  pensive,  but 
not  gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  a 
face  pale  and  worn,  but  serene,  on  which  wa^- 
written,  as  legibly  as  under  the  picture  in  the 
council -chamber   at   Calcutta,  Mens   irjua   in 


i  (he  I 


with  « 


I  th« 


great  proconsul  presented  himself  to  his  judges. 
Lord  MACAUI-tV : 
Warrtn  //astin£j,  Oct.  1841. 


HATRED. 

Plutarch  says  very  fmely,  that  a  man  should 
)t  allow  himself  to  hate  even  his  enemiesj 
because  if  you  indulge  this  passion  on  some 
' —  ■■■  will  rise  of  Ilself  in  others, 

Al1D[SO)«. 


We  are  not  so  much  to  strain  ourselves  to 
ike  thoce  virlnes  appear  in  us  which  really 
we  have  not,  as  to  avoid  those  imperfection* 
which  may  dishonour  n*.  DKyOEH. 


Cooglc 


HA  TRED.  —HEAL  TH. 


Hoi 


apt  natare  is 


n  in  those  who  profess 

whose  calling  or  per- 
son they  pretend  to  find  cause  Id  dislike  I 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

Though  men's  persons  ought  not  to  be  hated, 
yet  without  all  petadventure  their  practices  juslly 
may.  SOUTH. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting,  and  apt 
to  make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy. 

TiLLOTSON. 

HEALTH. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  here  said, 
that  I  think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due 
care  of  Iheir  health.  On  the  contrary,  as  cheer- 
fulness nf  mind,  and  capacity  for  business,  are 
in  a  great  measure  the  effects  of  a  well -tempered 
constitution,  a  man  cannot  be  at  too  much  pains 
to  cultivate   and   preserve   il.     But  this   care, 

sense,  but  by  duly  and  instinct,  should  never 
engage  ns  in  groundless  fears,  melancholy  ap- 
prehensions, and  imaginary  dislempere,  which 
are  natural  to  every  man  who  is  more  anxious 
to  live  than  how  to  live.  In  short,  the  preser- 
vation of  life  should  be  only  a  secondary  con- 
cern, atid  the  direction  of  it  oar  pnnclpal.  If 
we  have  this  frame  of  mind,  we  shall  take  the 
best  means  to  preserve  life,  without  being  over- 
solicilous  about  the  event;  and  shall  arrive  ai 
that  point  of  felicity  which  Martial  has  men- 
tioned as  the  perfection  of  happiness,  of  neither 
fearing  nor  wishing  for  death. 

Addison:  Sptciator,  No.  35. 
Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best 
promoter  of  health.  Rcpinings,  and  secret 
murmurs  of  heart,  give  imperceptible  strokes  to 
those  delicate  libres  of  which  the  vital  parts  are 
composed,  and  wearoui  the  machine  insensibly; 
not  10  mention  those  violent  ferments  which 
they  stir  up  in  the  blood,  and  those  irregular 
disturbed  motions  which  ihey  raise  in  the  animal 
spirits.  I  scarce  remember,  in  my  own  observa. 
tion,  to  have  met  with  many  old  men,  or  with 
such  who  (to  use  our  English  phrase)  wear 
well,  that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence 
in  their  humour,  if  not  a  more  than  ordinary 
gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  health  and  cheerfulness  mutually  beget 
each  other ;  with  this  difference,  thai  we  seldom 
meet  with  a  great  degree  of  health  which  is  not 
attended  with  a  certain  cheerfulness,  but  very 
often  see  cheerfulness  where  there  is  no  great 

to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.     It  banishes 
anxious  care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  com- 
poses the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  per- 
petual calm. 

ADDISON:  .^rfaCur,  No.  387. 
Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten 
and  preserved  by  a  convenient  mixture  of  con- 
traries. AEBtTTHHOT. 


those  two  powe    , 

equally  that  they  don't  press  upon  the  solids 

with  a  greater  force  than  they  can  bear. 

Arbuthnot. 

The  keeping  insensible  perspiration  up  in  dne 
measure  is  the  cause  as  well  as  sign  of  bealtli, 
and  the  least  deviation  from  that  due  quantity, 
the  certain  forenmner  of  a  disease. 

ARBirrHNOT, 

To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at 
houis  of  meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is 
one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  As 
for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards, 
subtle  and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhila- 
rations in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated. 
Entertain  hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety 
of  delights  rather  than  surfeit  of  them  ;  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  therefore  novelties  ;  studies 
■hat  till  the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious 
objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations 
of  nature.  If  you  fly  physic  in  health  alto- 
gether, it  will  be  too  strange  for  your  body  when 
you  shall  need  it:  if  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it 
will  work  no  extraordinary  effect  when  sickness 
Cometh.  I  commend  talher  some  diet  for  cer- 
tain seasons  than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except 
it  be  grown  into  8  custom ;  for  those  diets  alter 
the  l>ody  more,  and  trouble  il  less. 

Lord  Bacon  : 
Eaay  XXXI.,  OfRigimtH  tf  HtaUk. 

They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coffee, 
made  of  a  berry  of  the  same  name.  This  drinlc 
comforteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and  helpeth 
digestion.  LoKD  Bacon, 

While  the  nervous  fibres  preserve  their  due 
tension  and  firmness,  and  the  spirits  are  trans- 
milted  to  them  from  the  brain,  endowed  with 
due  strength,  swiftness,  and  vivacity,  and  suf- 
fered to  attend  their  duty,  without  the  avocations 
of  Ihoughtfulness  and  intense  contemplation,  the 
concoction  of  the  meats  is  well  performed. 
Sir  R.  BLACKMOkE. 

Men  that  look  no  further  than  their  outsides 
think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life,  and 
quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  being  sick; 
but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man,  and 
know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabric 
hangs,  do  wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so; 
end,  considering  the  thousand  doors  that  lead  to 
death,  do  thank  my  God  that  we  can  die  but 


My  good  friends,  while  I  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  ^ou  to  take  care  of  your  health  and 
safety,  as  things  most  precious  to  us,  I  would 
not  have  that  care  degenerate  into  an  effeminate 
and  over-curious  attention,  which  is  always  dis- 
graceful lo  a  man's  self,  and  often  troublesome 
to  others.  BtlRKB  1 

To  R.  Burkt,  yuH.,  and  Mr.  T.  King, 
Feb.  1773. 


;,C00gIC 


Tliere  is  thin  ciifierencc  bclneen  those  two 
temporal  blessings  heellh  and  monejr :  mcnry  is 
■lie  moM  envied,  hul  ihc  leust  enjoyed;  henlth 
b  ilie  most  enjoyed,  bul  the  least  envied;  and 
tins  superiority  of  the  latter  is  Mill  more  obvious 
U'hcn  wc  reflect  that  the  poorest  man  would  not 
part  with  health  for  money,  bul  ihat  the  rich- 
est would  gladly  part  wilh  all  their  money  for 
health.  Colton;  Lncen. 

Medical  men  are  widely  at  issue  as  to  the 
neiits  of  coffee.     All,  however,  are  agree<I  that 
it  stimulates  the  brain  and  banishes  somnolency. 
Dr.  Doran. 

Be  sober  and  tempente,  and  you  will  be 
healthy.  B.  Fra.iklin. 

In  our  natural  body  eveiy  part  ha.*  a  neces- 
sary sympathy  with  every  other,  nnd  all  together 
form,  by  their  harmonious  conspiration,  a 
healthy  whole.  SiB  W.  Hauii.TON. 

Heahh  and  vigour,  and  a  hnppy  constitution 
of  the  corporeal  frame,  are  of  alwolote  neces- 
sity (o  the  enjoyment  of  the  comfoits,  and  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties,  of  life,  and  requi- 
site in  yet  a  greater  meaiiure  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  anything  illustrious  or  distinguished; 
yet  even  these,  if  we  can  judge  by  iheir  appar- 
ent consequences,  are  sometimes  not  very  bene- 
ficial to  those  on  whom  they  are  most  lilierally 
bestowed. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  RamUtr,  No.  38. 

Health  is.  indeed,  so  necessary  to  all  the 
duties  as  welt  as  pleasures  of  life,  thai  the  crime 
of  squandering  it  is  equal  to  the  folly  ;  and  he 
that  lor  a  short  gratification  brines  weakness  and 
diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  ihe  pleasure  of  a 
few  years  passed  in  the  tumults  of  diversion 
and  clamours  of  merriment  condemns  the  ma- 
lurer  and  more  experienced  part  of  his  life  to 


which  Providence  1 

lask  of  human  natui 

Dr.  S.  Joj 


IK  :  Rambler,  No.  4S. 


Those  who  iose  their  health  in  an  irregular 
and  impeluous  pursuit  of  literary  accomplinh- 
ments,  are  yet  less  lo  be  excused ;  for  they  ought 
to  know  that  the  body  is  not  forced  beyond  its 
Mrenglh  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigour  than 
is  proportionate  lo  the  eflecl  produced.  Who- 
ever lakes  up  life  beforehand,  by  depriving 
himself  of  rest  and  refreshmenl,  must  not  only 
pay  back  the  hours,  bul  pay  them  back  with 
usury;  and  for  the  gain  of  a  few  months  but 
half  ei^oyed,  must  give  up  years  to  the  listless- 
ness  of  languor  and  the  implacability  of  pain. 
They  whose  endeavour  is  mental  excellence 
will  learn,  perhaps,  loo  late,  how  much  it  is 
entlangcrcd  by  diseases  of  the  body,  anil  find 
that  knowledge  may  easily  be  lost  in  the  starts 
of  melancholy,  the  flights  of  impatience,  and 
the  peevishness  of  decrepitude. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Ratahlir,  No.  4S. 


.in.  30s 

We  are  taught  by  Celsus  that  health  is  best 
preserved  by  avoiding  settled  habits  of  life,  and 
deviating  sometimes  into  slight  aberrations  from 
ihe  laws  of  medicine;  by  varying  Ihe  propor- 
tions of  food  and  exercise,  interrupting  the 
sucecssiLnis  of  rest  and  labour,  nnd  mingling 
hardships  with  indulgence.  The  body,  long 
led  to  stated  quantities  and  uniform 
is  disordered  by  the  sm.illest  irrcgu- 
;  and,  since  we  cannot  adjust  every  day  by 
Ihe  balance  or  barometer,  it  is  fit  soraeiimes  to 
depart  from  rigid  accuracy,  that  we  may  be  able 
lo  comply  with  necessary  affairs,  or  strong  iti- 
clinations.  He  that  loo  long  nliserves  punctu- 
alities condemns  himself  to  voluntaiy  ini)>eGilily, 
and  will  not  long  escape  the  miseries  nf  di-^ease. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  iia. 

Every  one  is  full  of  Ihe  miracles  done  by  cold 
baths  on  decayed  and  weak  con sliiul ions. 

LwKB. 


If  by  gaining  knowledge  we  destroy  our 
hcallh.  we  labour  for  a  thing  thai  will  he  useless 
in  our  hands;  and  if  by  harassing  our  bodies 
(though  with  a  design  lo  render  ourselves  more 
useful)  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and 
opponunilies  of  doing  that  good  we  might  have 
done  with  a  meaner  Inleni,  which  God  thought 
sufficient  for  us,  liy  having  denied  us  the  strength 
to  improve  it  to  ihat  pilch  which  men  of  stronger 

much  service,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help 
which  in  a  state  of  healih,  with  moderate 
knowledge,  we  might  have  been  able  10  per- 
foim.  He  that  sinks  his  vessel  liy  overloading 
it,  though  il  be  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  will  give  his  owner  bul  an  ill  account  of 
his  voyage.  Locke. 

In  these  days  half  our  diseases  come  from  the 
neglect  of  the  body  in  the  overwork  of  the 
brain.  In  this  railway  age  the  wear  and  tear  of 
labour  and  intellect  go  on  wiihoul  jiause  ot  self- 
piiy.  We  live  longer  than  our  forefathers;  but 
ue  suffer  more  from  a  thousand  annielies  and 
cares.  They  fatigued  only  the  muscles ;  we  ex- 
haust the  finer  strength  of  ihe  nerves. 

LoBii  E.  G.  E.  L,  U.  LvTTOS, 

Health  is  a  precious  thing,  and  the  only  one 
in  irulh  meriting  thai  a  m.an  should  lay  oul,  not 
only  his  time,  sweat,  hbiiur,  and  goods,  hut  also 
his  life  il  self,  lo  obtain  il,  fora.smuch  as  without 
it  life  is  injurious  to  us.  Pleasure,  wisdom, 
learning,  and  vertue  without  it  wither  away  and 
vanish;  and  in  the  most  quel nt  and  solid  dis- 
courses that  philosophy  would  imprint  in  us  lo 
the  contrary,  we  need  no  more  but  o])p<)se  the 
image  of  Plato  being  struck  with  an  epilepie 
or  apoplexy;  and  in  this  preaupposilion  lo  defie 
him  to  call  (he  rich  faculties  of  his  hiuI  to  bis 
assistance.  All  means  that  conduce  lu  health 
can  neither  Ije  loo  painful  nor  loo  dear  lo  me. 

MONTAIGKE  ! 

Euayi,  Cotton's  31!  eil.,  chaji.  xciv. 
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HE  A  L  TH.  —HEA  VEN. 


immodetate  ci 


ir  distmcled  wilh 


One  iiieaii<i  very  effeclual   for  ihe  pr 
n  of  hesllh  is  a  quiet  ni   '    ' 

Ray:   On  the  Crtation. 

The  humours  of  the  body  have  a  staled  atid 
a  regular  course,  which  impels  and  iiniwrccpii- 
bly  guides  our  will.  They  co-operate  with  each 
other,  and  exercise  successively  a  secret  empire 
within  as;  ia  that  they  have  a  considerable  pan 
in  all  our  actions,  without  our  being  able  to 
know  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
our  bodily  health.  Rochefuucauld. 

Preservin)>  (he  health  by  too  strict  a  regimen 
Rochefoucauld. 

Seldom  shall  one  see  in  rich  families  that 
athletic  soundness  and  vigour  of  cimstilution 
which  is  seen  in  cottages,  where  Nature  is  cook 
and  Necessity  caterer.  SOUTH. 

Adam  knew 


froi 


.  Ihe  fd 


]  <li<^ease  so  long  as  temperance 
'    -  '  ■  ■         Nature 


was  his  physician,  and  innocence  and  al>f 

would  have  ke|)t  iiim  heslthrul  to  immortality. 

South. 


of  their  pains  and  aches,  and  imagii 
narrations  iheir  quota  of  the  conversation.  This 
is  of  all  other  the  meanest  help  to  discourse,  and 
B  man  mu^t  not  think  at  all,  or  think  himself 
very  insignificant,  when  he  finds  an  account  of 
his  headache  answered  by  another's  asking  what 
news  by  the  last  mail.  Mutual  giH>d-huniour  is 
a  dress  we  ought  to  appear  in  whenever  we 
meet,  and  we  should  make  no  mention  of  what 
concerns  ourselves,  without  it  be  of  matters 
wherein  our  friends  ought  to  rejoice. 

Sib  R.  Steele:  Speilaler,  No.  loo. 
People  who  are  always  taking  care  of  their 
health  are  like  misers  who  are  hoarding  a  ireas- 

enjoy.  Sternk. 

Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and  with  reason, 
if  health  could  be  purchased  with  gold  ?  Who 
not  ambitious,  if  it  were  at  the  command  of 
])ower,  or  restored  by  honour?  But,  alas!  a 
white  staff  wilt  not  help  gouty  feet  lo  walk  bet- 
ter than  a  common  cane ;  nor  a  blue  rilibon  bind 
up  a  wound  so  well  as  a  lillet ;  the  glitter  of 
^Id  or  of  diamonds  will  but  hurt  sore  eyes, 
in-^lead  of  curing  them ;  and  an  aching  heail 
will  be  no  more  cased  by  wearing  a  crown  in- 
stead of  a  common  night-cap. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Health  is  the  soul  thai  animates  all  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  facte,  and  arc  tasteless,  IT  not 
dead,  without  it.  A  man  starves  at  the  best  and 
the  greatest  tables,  makes  faces  at  the  noblest 
and  most  delicate  wines,  is  poor  and  wretched 
in  the  ^Iid^t  of  the  greatest  treasures  and  for- 
tunes, with  common  diseases;   strength  grows 


disagreeable;  palaces  are  prisons,  or  of  equal 
conhnement ;  riches  are  useless,  honour  and 
attendance  are  cumbersome,  and  crowns  them- 
selves are  a  burden  :  but  if  diseases  are  painful 
and  violent,  ihcy  equal  all  conditions  of  life, 
make  no  difference  between  a  prince  and  a  beg- 
gar; and  a  fit  of  the  stone  or  the  colic  puts  a 
king  to  the  rack,  and  makes  him  as  miserable  a-t 
he  can  do  the  meanest,  Ihe  worst,  and  most 
criminal  of  his  subjects. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


Men  a 


apt  to  play  with  their  healths 
IS  they  do  with  their  clothes. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


ind 


The  only  way  for  ■  rich  man  to  be  healthy  is, 
ly  exercise  and  abstinence,  to  live  as  if  he  were 
)oor.  Sir.  W.  Teufi-e. 


Religion  obliges  men 
virtues  which  conduce  ii 


lo  the  practice  of  those 
I  the  preservation  of  our 
TiLLcrrsoN. 


HEAVEN. 

The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  re- 
markable property  in  human  nature  of  being 
delighted  with  those  actions  to  which  it  is  accus. 
lomed,  is  to  show  how  absolutely  necessary  it  ii 
for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we 
would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  next.  The 
slate  of  bliss  we  call  heaven  will  not  be  capable 
of  affecting  those  minds  which  are  not  thus 
qualified  for  it:  we  must  in  this  world  gain  a 
relish  of  truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able 
lo  taste  that  knowledge  and  perfection  which 
are  lo  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  Tiie  seeds 
of  those  spiritual  joy!  and  raptures  which  are 
10  rise  up  and  flourish  in  the  soul  to  all  eternity 
must  be  planted  in  her  during  this  her  present 
stale  of  proliation.  In  short,  heaven  is  not'  lo 
be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the 
natural  effect,  of  a  religious  life. 

Addison  :  SpectaUr,  No.  447. 

Few,  withoul  the  hope  of  another  life,  would 
think  it  worth  Iheir  while  lo  live  above  the 
allurements  of  sense.  AtterburV. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  lively  hope  in 
another  life,  and  yet  be  deeply  immersed  in  the 
enjoyments  of  this.  Atterbukv. 

To  one  firmly  persuaded  of  the  reality  of 
heavenly  happiness,  and  earnestly  desirous  of 
obtaining  it,  all  earthly  satisfactions  must  needs 
look  little  and  grow  flat  and  unsavory. 

Atterbl'rt. 

If  we  really  live  under  the  hope  of  fulnre 
hap[»ness,  we  shall  taste  it  by  way  of  anticipa- 
tion and  forethought;  an  image  of  it  will  meet 
our  minds  often,  and  slay  there,  as  all  pleasing 
expectations  do.  ATTBItBURT. 


lUghl  I  i^hould 
and  consequently  never  Im-e.  them  afier  this 
life,  1  Ehoutd  number  them  with  (emparal  ihin;^, 
and  love  them  as  such;  hue  I  now  delrghirully 
converse  with  my  pious  friends  in  a  firm  persua- 
sion that  I  ahall  converse  with  them  forever; 
and  I  take  comforl  in  those  that  are  dead  or 
absent,  believing  that  I  shall  shonly  meet  Ihem 
in  heaven  and  love  Ihem  vrilh  a  heavenly  love. 

I9  heaven,  with  its  pleasures  for  evermore,  lo 
be  (Mrted  with  bo  Hnconcerncdly?  I«  an  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory  too  light  in 
ihe  balance  againtt  Ihe  hopeless  death  of  the 
atheist,  and  utter  eilinclion  ?  BeNTLEV. 

The  joys  of  heaven  are  HUe  the  stars,  which 
by  reason  of  our  remoteness  appear  extremely 
little.  Bo  VLB. 

To  whet  our  longings  for  fruiiive  or  experi- 
ment al  knowledge,  it  in  reserved  among  the 
prerogatives  of  l«inB  in  heaven,  to  know  how 
happy  we  shall  be  when  there.  BOVLE, 

The  ravished  soul,  being  shown  such  game, 
would  lifeak  those  leasbes  thai  tie  her  to  the 
body,  BovLB. 

Briefly,  therefore,  where  the  soul  halh  the  full 

the  boundless  a|ipe(ite  of  that  spirit  remains 
completely  satisfied,  that  it  can  neither  desire 
addition  nor  alteration;  that,  I  think,  is  truly 
heaven  :  and  this  can  only  lie  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thai  essence  whose  infinite  goodness  \s  able 
(o  terminate  the  desires  of  itself,  and  the  un- 
saliahle  wishes  of  ourar  wherever  God  will 
thus  manifest  himself,  there  is  heaven,  though 
within  the  circle  of  this  sensil>le  world.  Thus 
the  soul  of  man  may  be  in  heaven  anywhere, 
even  within  the  limits  of  his  own  prnpcr  body; 
and  when  it  ceaseth  to  live  in  the  l>ody,  it  may 
remain  in  its  own  sout,  that  is.  its  Creator. 
SirT.  Browne: 

Hiligio  Midici,  Pan  1.,  xlix. 

When  at  eve  at  the  bounding  of  the  land- 
scape the  heavens  appear  to  recline  so  slowly 
on  Ihe  earth,  iniaginaiion  pictures  beyond  the 
hoiiion  an  asylum  of  hope, — a  n.ntive  land  of 
love;  and  nature  seems  silently  lo  repeat  that 
man  is  immortal.  Madame  db  Stael. 

We  m.iy  conclude  that  the  chief  subjects  of 
iludy  in  the  heavenly  world  will  be  Hislnry  and 
Philtaophy.  Under  the  department  of  History 
may  be  comprehended  all  the  details  which  will 
be  eihibited  lo  them  respecting  ihe  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  consummation  of  the  redemption  of 
man,  and  the  informatiun  they  may  receive  re- 
ipcciing  the  natural  and  moral  scenery  and  the 
prominent  providential  occurrences  and  arrange- 
ments of  other  worlds.  .  .  .  Under  the  depart- 
ment tA  PhUeiepky  may  be  included  all  those 
magnificent  displays  which  will  be  exhibited  of 
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the  extent,  the  magnitude,  the  motions,  the 
mechanism,  the  scenery,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
general  constitution  of  other  syMems,  and  Ihe 
general  nrrangemenl  and  order  of  the  universal 
system  comprehended  under  the  government  of 
the  Almighty.  On  these  topics,  with  all  their 
sulmrdinaie  and  infinitely  diversified  ramifica- 
tions,  the  minds  of  redeemed  intelligences  from 
this  world  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  all  their  powers,  and  will  derive  from  their 
investigations  of  them  perpetual  and  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  throughout  nn  endless  exist- 
ence. Dr.  T.  DiCK: 

Philosepky  0/  a  Future  State,  Part  Ill- 
Think  how  completely  all  the  griefs  of  this 
morlal  life  will  be  comjiensated  by  one  age,  for 
instance,  of  the  felicities  I>eyond  tbe  grave,  and 
then  think  that  one  age  niultii>lied  ten  thousand 
times  is  not  so  much  to  eternity  as  one  grain  of 
sand  is  lo  the  whole  malerial  universe.  Think 
what  a  state  it  will  be  lo  be  growing  happier 
and  happier  stilt  as  ages  pass  away,  and  yet  leave 
something  still  happier  to  come  ! 

Lift  and  Thoughit,  by  W.  W.  Evtrls,  115. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good 
men  in  a  future  state  infused  a  momentary  rap- 
ture into  Ihe  mind  of  Tully. — if  an  airy  specu- 
lation, for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little 
hold  on  his  convictions,  could  inspire  him  with 
such  delight, — what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel 
who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  Imt 
sayings  ef  God  !  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the 
prosjiect.  the  certainty  rather,  of  spending  a 
blissful  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved  on 
earth ;  of  seeing  tbem  emerge  from  the  ruins  of 
the  tomb  and  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not 
only  uninjured,  hut  refined  and  perfected,  "with 
every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,"  standing  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  mhite 
rebes  and  palms  in  their  hands,  erying  vnth  a 
loud  voice,  Salvalion  lo  God  that  siftelk  iifon 
tie  throne,  and  to  Ihe  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever  ! 
What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweel 
counsel  we  have  taken  li^elher,  to  recount  the 
toils  of  combat  and  the  laliour  of  the  way,  and 
to  approach,  not  the  house,  but  the  throne,  of 
God  in  company,  in  order  lo  join  in  the  sym- 
phonies of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves 
amid  the  splendour  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific 
vision  I  Robert  Hali.: 

Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland. 

There  are  many  graces  for  which  we  may  not 
cease  hourly  to  sue,  graces  which  are  in  be>tow- 
ing  always,  but  never  come  to  be  fully  had  in 
this  preseut  life;  and  therefore,  when  all  things 
here  have  an  end,  endless  thanks  must  have 
their  beginning  in  a  state  which  hringelh  the 
full  and  final  satisfactiDn  of  all  such  perpetual 
desires.  Hooker. 

In  supereminence  of  beatific  vi^on,  progress- 
ing the  dateless  and  irrevoluhle  circle  of  eter- 
nity, [they]  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with 
joy  end  bliss  in  over-measure  forever. 

Milton. 


HEAVEN— HEBSEW.— HELL.- HISTORY. 


Perrecl  purily  —  fulness  of  joy  —  everlasting 
freedom  —  perfect  rest  —  heallh  and  fruition  — 
complele  sccnrily — BUlfilaiitial  and  eternal  good. 

ItANNAH  More. 

Our  soul?,  piercing  through  Ihe  impurity  of 
flesh,  behold  the  highest  heavens,  ami  thence 
bring  knowledge  to  contemptnte  (he  everdiiring 
glory  and  termless  joy.         SlR  W.  RALEIGH. 

Think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes  and 
peremptory  designs  to  gel  ihilher. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


o  think  ir 


:rifice 


orld,  if  we 
V  disproportionably  great  the  reward 
ings  shall  be  in  another. 


Such  an  assurance  ai  will  quicken  mcn'q  en- 
deavours for  the  obtaining  a  lesser  good  ought 
to  aniraalc  men  nrnre  ptiwerfully  in  tlie  pursuit 
of  that  which  is  infinitely  greater. 

TiLLOTSON, 

What  encotiragemenl  can  l>e  given  to  good- 
ness beyond  the  hopes  of  heaven  and  Ihe  as- 
iurance  of  an  endless  felicity?      TiLLOTSON. 

A  soul  inspired  with  the  warmest  aspirations 
after  celestial  beatitude  keeps  its  powers  atten- 
tive. Dr.  I.  Watts. 


HEBREW. 

It  happens  very  luckily  that  the  Hebrew 
idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  with  a  par- 
ticular grace  and  beauty.  Our  language  has 
received  innumerable  elegancies  and  improve- 
ments from  that  infusion  of  Hebraisms  which 
are  derived  to  it  ont  of  the  poetical  pas<nges  in 
holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and  enei^  to  our 
eijiressions,  warm  and  animate  our  language, 
and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and 
intense  phrases,  than  any  thai  are  to   he  met 

AuuisoN  i  Sptctalor,  No.  405. 
The  Hebrew  is  incontrovertibly  the  primitive 
and  surest  text  10  rely  upon;  and  to  preserve 
the  same  entire  and  uncorntpt  there  hath  been 
used  the  highest  caution  humanity  conid  invent. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 
In  the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a  particle,  con- 
sisting of  one  single  letter,  of  wliich  there  are 
reckoned  up  above  fifty  several  significations. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues 
do  sumelimes  so  far  influence  the  expressions  in 
these  epistles  thai  one  may  observe  the  force  of 
the  Hebrew  conjugations.  Locke. 

In  Hebrew  poetry  ihere  may  1)*  observed  > 
certain  conformation  of  the  sentences,  the  nature 
of  which  is,  thai  a  complete  sense  is  almost 
equally  infused  inio  every  competent  part. 


HEL.L. 

One  could  not  devise  a  more  proper  hell  for 
an  impure  spirit  than  that  which  Plato  has 
touched  upon.  Addisok. 

While  he  continues  in  life  this  dusky  scene 
of  horror,  this  melancholy  prospccl  of  final  per- 
dition, will  frequently  occur  to  his  fancy. 

The  heart  of  man   is  the  place   the  devil 

dwells  in :  1  feel  sometimes  a  hell  within  my- 
self: Lucifer  keeps  his  court  in  my  bre.ist. 
Legion  is  revived  in  me.  There  ate  as  many 
hells  as  Anaxarchus  conceited  worlds;  there 
was  mnre  than  one  hell  in  Magdalene,  when 
there  were  seven  devils,  for  every  devil  is  an 
hell  unto  himself;  he  holds  enough  of  tort  are 
id  needs  not  the  misery  of 


I  afflici 


1  thus 


I   dis- 


and  both  met 

perfectly 


ifu- 


tracted  conscience  here  is  a  shadow  o 
duction  unto  hell  hereafter. 

SiRT.  BrowKe; 
Rtligio  Maiici,  Pari  I.,  li. 

The  fear  of  hell  may  indeed  in  some  desper- 
ate cases,  like  Ihe  K0.Ta,  give  Ihe  fin>t  rouse 
from  a  moral  lethargy,  or,  like  ihe  green  venom 
of  copper,  by  evacuating  poison  or  a  Head  load 
from  the  inner  man,  prepare  il  for  nobler  minis- 
trations and  medicines  from  the  realm  of  light 
and  life,  that  nourish  while  they  stimulate. 
Coleridge. 

If  shame  superadded 
together,  as  the  sinner's  portion  n 
prefiguring  the  two  saddest  ingret 
— deprivation  of  the  blissful  vision,  ana 
sii>r(  of  face, — cannot  prove  efficacious  10  me 
mortifying  of  vice,  the  chnrch   dolh  give  over 
the  patient,  Hauuond- 

Mnny  might  go  to  heaven  with  half  the  labour 
they  go  to  hell,  if  they  would  venture  their  in- 
dustry the  righi  way.  Ben  Jonson. 

For  a  man  to  doubt  whether  Ihere  be  any 
hell,  and  thereupon  to  live  as  if  absolutely  there 
were  none,  but  when  he  dies  to  find  himself 
confuted  in  the  flames,  this  must  be  the  height 
of  woe  and  disappointment,  and  a  bitter  convic- 
tion of  an  irrational  venture  and  absurd  choice. 


HISTORY. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian 
10  he  able  to  draw  up  his  armies  and  fighl  his 
battles  in  proper  expressions,  to  set  before  our 
eyes  the  divisions,  cabals,  and  jealousies  of  great 
men,  to  lead  us  step  by  step  into  the  several 
actions  and  events  of  his  history.  We  love  to 
see  Ihe  subject  unfolding  itself  by  just  degrees, 
and  breaking  upon  us  insensibly,  so  that  we  may 
he  kept  in  a  pleasing  suspense,  and  have  lime 
given  us  to  raise  out  expectations,  and  to  side 
with  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  Ihe  rela- 
tion. I  confess  this  shows  more  the  an  than  ihe 
veracity  of  the  historian;  but  I  am  only  to  speak 

Google 


of  him  US  he  is  qualified  lo  please  the  imagina- 
lion;  und  in  thi^i  res[iect  I.ivy  haii,  perhaps,  ex- 
celled all  who  ever  weiil  liefme  him  or  have 

in  so  lively  a  mitiiner  that  his  whole  hi>tor)'  i-> 
an  adminilile  picture,  and  loaches  on  such 
pro|>er  circumstances  in  every  >tory  that  Ills 
reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spectator,  and  feels 
in  himself  nil  Ihe  variety  of  |iassi.mB  wrhich  are 
correspondent  to  the  tieveral  parts  of  the  relnlion. 
Addison:  Sptclalor,  No.  410. 

I  have  heard  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this 
age  has  proiluced,  who  had  been  trained  up  in 
all  the  polite  studies  of  aiiliquiiy,  assure  me, 
upon  his  being  oblige<t  to  search  into  lecurds, 
that  he  al  last  took  an  incredible  pleasure  in  it. 
ADiilsoN. 

In  histories  composed  by  politicians  they  are 
for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  causes 
and  events,  and  preserving  a  cunslnnt  corre- 
spondence between  the  camp  and  the  council- 
table.  Addison. 

The  histories  of  ages  past,  or  relations  con- 
cerning  foreign  countries,  wherein  the  manners 
of  men  are  de>cti1>ed,  and  their  actions  reported, 
afford  us  useful  pleasure  and  pastime :  ihereliy 
wc  may  learn  as  much,  and  understand  the 
world  as  well,  as  by  the  most  curious  iniiutry 
imo  the  present  actions  of  men;  there  we  may 
oliserve.  we  may  scan,  we  may  tax  the  proceed- 
ing's of  whoin  we  please,  without  any  danger  or 
offence.  There  are  extant  numlierless  books, 
u  herein  the  widest  and  most  ingenious  of  men 
have  laid  o|ien  their  hearts  and  exposed  Iheir 
must  secret  cogitations  unto  us:  in  ])ursuing 
tbem  we  may  sufficiently  busy  our^elvesand  let 
our  idle  hours  pass  gratefuHyi  we  may  meddle 
with  ourselves,  studying  our  own  dispositions, 
examining  our  own  principles  and  purpose-^,  re- 
flecting on  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
striving  thoroughly  to  undcrsianil  ourselves  ;  to 
do  this  we  have  an  unquestionable  tight,  and 
by  it  we  shall  obtain  vast  benefit. 

Barrow. 

Tlie  prodigious  lies  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact,  with  un- 
blushing confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
multitudes  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  knew  all  to 
be  false,  doth  call  men  10  take  heed  what  his- 
tory they  believe,  especially  where  power  and 
violence  affordelh  thai  privilege  lo  the  reporter 
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fraud;  or.  if  they  do,  their  writings  are  alt  su|>- 
|irest.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  examine 
and  contradict  one  another,  one  may  partly  con- 
jecture, by  comparing  their  words,  on  which 
side  the  truth  is  like  to  tie.  Bui  when  great 
men  write  history,  or  flatterers  by  their  appoint- 
ment, which  no  man  dare  contradict,  believe  it 
hut  as  you  are  constrained. 

R.Baxter:  Reliquia  BaxUriana. 

Some  [hUtories]  are  to  be  read,  some  lo  be 
studied,  and  some  may  be  negiccled  entirely, 
not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  advantage. 
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Some  are  the  projier  objects  of  one  man's  curi. 
osity,  some  of  another's,  and  some  of  all  men's; 
but  alt  histoiy  is  not  an  ol:jecl  of  curiosity  for 
any  man.  He  who  im|>roperty,  wantonly,  and 
absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a  kind  of  canine 
apjielite:  the  cniiosiiy  of  the  one,  like  Ihe 
hunger  of  Ihe  other,  devours  ravenously,  and 
without  distinction,  uhatever  falk  in  it-i  way, 
but  neither  of  them  digests.  They  heap  crudity 
upon  crudity,  and  nourish  and  improve  nothinj; 
but  their  distemper.  Some  stich  characters  I 
have  known,  though  it  is  not  the  mo-t  common 


Letirn  on  Ihi  Study  and  Use  of  Hhlery. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  lessons  we  might 
from  history.  On  the  contrary,  without  care  it 
may  l«  used  to  vitiate  our  minds  and  to  destroy 
our  ha)>piiiess.  In  history  B  grenl  volume  is 
unrolled  for  our  instruction,  drawing  the  ma- 
terials of  future  wisdom  from  Ihe  past  errors 
and  infirmities  of  mankinit.  It  may,  in  the  per- 
version, serve  for  a  magazine  furnishing  oHen- 
sive  and  defensive  weapons  for  parties  in  Church 
Slate,  and  supplying  the  means  of  keeping 
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id  adding  fuel  to  civil  fury.  History  consists, 
for  the  greater  ])art,  of  the  miseries  brought 
u|>on  the  world  by  pride,  ambition,  avarice, 
revenge,  lusl,  sedition,  hypocrisy,  ungoverned 
leal,  and  all  Ihe  train  of  disorderly  appetites, 
which  shake  the  public  with  the  same 

The  pri.ale  >ute  «nd  render  liJe  UMWeet." 

These  vices  are  the  (times  of  those  slorms. 
Religion,  morals,  laws,  prero;{atives,  privileges, 
liberties,  rights  of  men,  are  the  frittxts.  The 
pretexts  are  always  found  in  some  specious  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  good.  Burkf: 

Rfficctims  on  Ihi  Rrvotulion  in  Frame. 

Under  the  green  foliage  and  blossoming  fruit- 

the  forests  of  all  nther  yews  and  bays.  Some 
have  rolled  fast,  plants  of  annual  growth,  and 
are  long  since  quile  gone  to  inorganic  mould  ; 
others  are  like  the  aloe,  growths  that  last  a  thou- 
sand or  three  thousand  yeai-s. 

You  will  find  them  in  all  stages  of  decay  and 
preservation ;  down  deep  10  the  beginning  of 
the  History  of  Man.  Think  where  our  Alph.T- 
l>etic  Letters  came  from,  where  our  Speech  itself 
came  fi-om ;  the  Cookeries  we  live  by,  the  Ma- 
sonries we  lodge  under!  You  will  find  fibrous 
roots  of  this  day's  occurrences  among  Ihe  dust 
of  Cadmus  and  Trismegistus,  of  Tuhalcain  anil 
Triplolcmus;  the  tap-roots  of  them  arc  witlw 
Father  Adam  himself  and  the  cinders  of  Eve's 
first  lire  I  At  the  bottom  there  is  no  perfect  his- 
tory; there  is  none  such  conceivable.  All  past 
centuries  have  rolled  down,  and  gone  confusedly 
dumb  and  quiet,  even  as  Ihal  Sevenleetilh  is 
now  threatening  to  do.  Histories  are  as  perfect 
as  Ihe  Historian  is  wise,  and  il  is  gifled  with 
an  eye  and  a  soul !  For  the  leafy,  blossoming 
Tresenl  Time  springs  from  the  whole  Fast  re- 
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meailiered  and  unremeniberahte,  so  confiucdiy 
as  we  say:— and  truly  l lie  Art  of  Hislory,  Ihe 
grand  dinere»c«  lieiween  i  Dryawlust  and  a 
sacred  Poet,  is  very  much  even  ihis; — To  dis- 
tingui'll  well  what  duci  still  reach  to  the  surface, 
and  is  alive  and  frondent  for  us;  and  what 
reaches  no  longer  to  the  surface,  but  mouldeis 
safe  under  ground,  never  lo  send  forth  leaves 
or  fruit  for  mankind  any  inoii: :  of  the  former 
,  we  shall  rejoice  to  hear ;  IQ  hear  of  the  latter 
will  lie  an  affliction  to  us;  of  the  latter  only 
Pclanuand  DuUardsand  di^iastrous  nui/e-faclur 
lo  the  world,  will  liiid  |!00<I  to  speak.  By  wise 
meinury  and  by  wise  olilivion ;  il  lies  all  there  ! 
Without  oblivion  there  is  no  renieinlirance  pas- 
sible. When  both  oblivion  and  memory  are 
wise,  when  the  general  soul  of  man  is  clear, 
meh>dioiis,  true,  there  may  come  a  modern 
Itiad  OS  memorial  of  the  Cast ;  when  both  arc 
foolish  and  Ihe  general  soul  is  overclouded  with 
confusions,  with  unveracilies  and  discords,  here 
is  a  "  Rushwonhian  Chaos."  Cari.vle. 

Some  historians,  like  TadtM,  Burnet,  and  the 
Al)l>4  Raynal,  are  never  sallsiied  without  adding 
ID  ihcir  detail  of  events  the  secret  springs  and 
causes  that  have  produced  ihem.  But  both 
heroes  and  statesmen,  amid  the  din  of  arms, 
and  the  hurry  of  business,  are  often  necessilaleil 
lo  invcti  Ihe  natural  order  of  things;  lo  fi^jhl 
before  they  deliberate,  and  to  decide  Iwfore  ihey 
consult.  A  statesman  may  regulate  himself  by 
events ;  but  it  is  seldom  thai  he  can  cause  events 
to  regulale  themselves  by  him.  It  oflen  happens, 
too,  both  in  courts  and  in  cabinets,  (hat  there 
are  two  things  going  on  together,  a  main  plot 
and  an  under  plot ;  and  be  that  understands 
only  ont  o!  tbem  will,  in  all  probaliilily,  be  the 
dupe  of  both.  CoLTON :  Laa>n. 

The  page  of  the  historian,  whether  ancient 
or  modem,  presents  to  our  view  little  more  than 
revolting  details  of  ambitious  conquerors  carry- 
ing ruin  and  devastation  in  their  train,  of  proud 
despots  trampling  on  the  rights  of  mankind,  of 
cilies  turned  into  ruinous  heaps,  of  countries 
desolated,  of  massacres  perpetrated  with  infernal 
cruelly,  of  nations  dashing  one  against  another, 
of  empires  wasted  and  destroyed,  of  political 
and  religious  dissensions,  and  of  ihe  general 
progress  of  injuiiice,  immorality,  am)  crime. 
Conipareil  with  the  details  on  these  suiijects.  all 
the  other  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  are  consiilered  by  the  historian 
as  aifre  iHltrliuits  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
Horld,  and  almo.-.t  unworthy  of  being  recorded. 
Dk.  T.  DiCKi 
PAiles.  of  a  Fulurt  SlaU,  Part  1.,  Sect,  viii, 

History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 
DtONVSlUS  OP  Halicarkassus. 

All  history  js  only  the  precepts  of  moral 
philosophy  reduced  into  examples. 

Drvden. 
y     The  laws  of  history,  in  general,  are  truth  of 
mailer,  method,  and  clearness  of  ex{>ressi<m. 

iiiiderslanding  from  the   impositions  of  false- 


hood ;  fur  lii.-<tory  i.  an  argument  framed  from 
many  larticular  examples  or  iniiuclions :  if 
these  examples  are  not  true,  then  those  measures 
of  life  which  we  lake  from  them  will  he  false, 
and  deceive  us  in  their  consequence.  The 
second  is  grounded  on  the  former:  for  if  the 
method  lie  confused,  if  the  words  or  exprCKdons 
of  thought  are  any  way  obscure,  then  ihe  ideas 
which  we  receive  must  be  imperfect;  and  if 
such,  we  are  not  taught  by  them  what  to  elect 
or  wliat  to  shun.  Truth,  therefore,  is  requirol 
as  Ihe  foundation  of  history  to  infonn  us,  dis- 
position and  perspicuity  as  the  manner  to  inform 
us  plainly:  one  is  the  being,  the  other  the  well- 

DhVdEM  :  Lift  of  Pbilarch, 

The  greal  disadvantage  our  historians  labour 
under  is  too  tedious  an  interruption  by  the 
insertion  of  records  in  their  narration. 

1  do  not  ap])rehend  any  difficulty  in  collecting 
and  commonplacing  a  universal  history  from 
the  historians.  Felton. 

To  be  entirely  just  in  our  estimate  of  other 
ages  is  not  only  dillicull — il  Is  impossible.  Even 
what  is  passing  in  our  presence  we  see  but 
through  a  glass  darkly.  The  mind  as  well  as  the 
eye  adils  something  of  its  own.  before  an  image, 
even  of  the  clearest  object,  can  be  painted  upon 
it ;  and  in  historical  inquiries  the  most  instructed 
thinkers  have  bul  a  limited  advantage  over  the 
most  illilerale.  Those  who  know  the  mostap- 
proach  least  to  agreement  The  most  careful 
investigations  are  divei^ing  roads;  the  further 
men  travel  ujion  them,  the  greater  the  inter- 
val by  which  they  arc  divided.  In  Ihe  eyes  of 
D.ivid  Hume,  the  history  of  the  Saxon  princes 
is  ■'  the  scuffling  of  kites  and  crows."  Father 
Newman  would  mortify  the  conceit  of  a  degen- 
erate England  by  ]>ointing  to  the  »xty  saints 
and  the  hundred  confessors  who  were  trained  in 
her  royal  palaces  for  the  catenilar  of  the  blessed. 
Mow  vast  a  chasm  between  these  Iwo  concep- 
tions of  the  same  era  !  Through  what  common 
term  can  the  student  pass  from  one  into  ihe 
Other?  Or.  to  take  an  instance  yet  more  rto- 
ticeable.the  histon  of  England  scarcely  interests 
Mr,  Macaulay  before  Ihe  revolution  of  the  sev- 
entEenlh  century.  To  Lord  John  Russell  the 
Reformation  was  the  first  outcome  from  centu- 
ries of  folly  and  ferocity-,  and  Mr.  Hallam's 
mofe  temperate  language  softens  without  con- 
cealing a  similar  conclusion.  The  writers  have 
all  studied  what  they  describe.  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
sludieil  the  same  subject  with  powers  at  least 
equal  lo  theirs^  and  to  liini  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
lish character  was  waning  with  the  dawn  of 
Etielish  literature;  the  race  of  heroes  was  al- 
ready falling:  the  eia  of  action  was  yielding 
before  the  era  of  speech,  J,  A.  Fhoudk. 

Hlstoiy  makelh  a  young  man  to  be  old,  with- 
out either  wrinkles  or  gray  hairs,  privileging 
him  with  the  experience  of  age,  without  either 
[he  infirmities  or  inconveniences  thereof. 

T.  FuiXEft. 
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•■  Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  onljr  merili 
which  an  historical  nrciter  may  ascribe  to  him- 
self. Gibbon. 

In  hisiory  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid 
belbre  them  as  might  catch  the  imaginalion  ; 
instead  of  this,  they  are  too  frequently  obliged 
to  toil  through  the  Tour  empires,  as  they  are 
called,  where  their  memories  are  burdened  b; 
a  namber  of  ditgusling  names,  that  destroy  all 
their  future  relish  for  our  be.^l  historians,  who 
may  be  termed  the  truest  teachers  of  wisdom. 
Goldsmith:  Euays,  No.  VII. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  so  far  as  he  hath  gone  in 
the  History  of  the  World,  is  malchable  with 
the  best  of  the  ancients.  Hakewili.. 

History,  beinji  a  collection  of  facts  which  are 
multiplying  without  end,  is  obliged  to  adopt 
arts  of  abridgment, — to  retain  the  more  material 
events,  and  to  drojiall  the  minute  circumstances 
which  are  only  interesting  during  the  time,  or 
to  the  perK>nE  engaged  in  the  tran<i3ction3. 

Hiiloiy  of  England:  fftnry  III. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  enter- 
tainmeni,  but  would  be  no  entenainment  at  all 
did  not  our  hearts  be«l  with  correspondent 
emotions  to  those  which  are  described  by  the 
historian.  Hume. 

Nothing  is  more  delusive,  or  at  least  more 
woefally  imperfect,  than  the  suggestions  of 
authentic  history,  as  it  is  generally  or  rather 
uoiversally  written ;  and  nothing  more  exa^er- 
aled  than  the  impressions  il  conveys  of  the 
actual  vtate  and  condition  of  those  whf  live  in 
its  most  agitated  periods.  The  great  public 
events  of  which  atone  it  takes  cognizance  have 
but  little  direct  influence  upon  the  body  of  the 
people;  and  do  not,  in  general,  form  the  prin- 
cipal business  or  happiness  or  misery  even  of 
those  who  are  in  some  measure  concerned  in 
them.  Even  in  the  worst  and  most  disastrous 
times — in  periods  of  civil  war  and  revolution, 
and  public  discord  and  oppression,  a  great  part 
of  the  time  of  a  great  people  is  spent  in  making 
love  and  money^in  social  amusement  or  pro- 
fessional industry — in  schemes  for  worldly  ad- 
vancement or  personal  distinction,  jusl  as  in 
periods  of  general  peace  and  prosperity.  Men 
court  and  marry  very  nearly  as  much  in  the  one 
season  as  in  the  other,  and  are  as  merry  at  wed- 
dings and  christenings —as  gallant  al  balls  and 
races — as  busy  In  their  studies  and  couniing- 
hou^es^ — eal  a.i  heartily,  in  short,  and  sleep  as 
soundly— prattle  with  their  children  as  pleas- 
antly— and  thin  their  plantationn  and  scold  their 
servanus  as  zealously,  as  if  their  contemporaries 
were  not  furnishing  materials  thus  abundantly 
for  the  tragic  mu^e  of  history.  The  quiet 
undercurrent  of  life,  in  short,  keeps  its  deep 
and  steady  course  in  its  eternal  channels,  un- 
affected, or  but  slightly  disturbed,  by  the  st<irms 
that  agitate  its  surface;  and  while  long  tracts  of 
time  in  (he  history  of  every  country  seem  to 
the  distant  student  of  its  annals  lo  be  ilaikened 


er  with  one  thick  and  oppressive   cloud   of 

ibroken  misery,  the  greater  part  of  those  who 

ve  lived  through  the  whole  acts  of  the  tragedy, 

ill  be  found  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair  average 

are  of  felicity,  and  lo  have  been  much  less 

aflfected  by  the  shocking  events  of  their  day 

than  those  who  know  nothing  else  of  it  than 

that  such  events  took  place  in  its  course. 

LoBD  Jeffekv. 
The  philosopher  has  the  works  of  omnis 
ence  to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  engaged  in 
disquisitions  lo  which  Unite  intellects  are  utterly 
nequat.  The  poel  trusts  to  his  invention,  and 
\  not  only  in  danger  of  those  inconsistencies  lo 
rhich  every  one  is  exposed  by  departure  from 
■uth,  but  may  be  censured  as  well  for  deficien- 
ies  of  matter  as  fur  irregularity  of  disposition 
or  impropriety  of  omameni.  But  the  happy 
historian  has  no  other  labour  than  of  gathering 
what  tradition  pours  down  before  him,  or 
records  treasure  for  his  use.  ...  Yet  even  wilh 
these  advantages,  very  few  in  any  age  have  been 
able  10  raise  themselves  lo  reputation  by  writing 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  lai. 
There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  useful 
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of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are  Ihe  light 
and  darkness  of  thinking  bein^,  the  extinction 
and  resuspiialion  of  aris,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts  of  tallies 
and  invasions  are  peculiarly  Ihe  business  of 
princes,  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  are  not  lo 
be  neglected:  those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern  have  understandings  lo  cultivate. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

His  [Boeihius's]  history  is  written  wilh  ele- 
gance and  vigour;  but  his  fabulousness  and 
credulity  are  justly  blamed. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Where  he  [the  historian]  cannot  give  p.nttems 
to  imitate,  he  must  give  examples  lo  deter. 

The  slories  of  Alexander  and  Ctesar,  farther 
than  they  instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well 
and  furnish  us  wiih  observations  of  wisilom  and 
prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  lo  the 
hisiory  of  Robin  Hood  or  Ihe  Seven  Wise  Mas- 
ters. 1  do  not  deny  bul  hi-lory  is  very  useful, 
and  very  instructive  of  human  life;  bul  if  it  be 
studied  only  for  the  repulalion  of  facing  a  his- 
torian, it  is  a  very  empty  thing;  and  he  that 
can  lell  all  the  particulars  of  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Curlius  and  Livy,  without  making 
any  other  use  of  Ihem,  may  be  an  ignorant  man 
wilh  a  good  memory,  and  wilh  all  his  pains 
hath  only  tilled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales. 
And,  which  is  worse,  ihe  greatest  part  of  history 
being  made  up  of  wars  and  conquests,  and 
their  style,  especially  ll)p  Komans,  s|Kaking  of 
valour  as  the  chief  if  nut  the  only  virtue,  we 
are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  cur- 
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tcnl  and  business  of  history;  and,  looking  un 
Alexander  anil  Csciar,  and  such^lilie  heroes,  as 
the  highest  in~(Ances  of  human  greatness,  he- 
cause  Ihey  each  of  them  caused  the  dealh  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  (he  luin  of 
a  much  grealer  number,  overran  a  great  pan  of 
■he  earth,  itid  killed  the  inhabitants  lo  po» 
lheniselve<>  of  their  countries,  we  are  ap 
make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief  marks  and 
very  essence  of  huiuan  greatness. 

Mr.  Mitford  has  remarked,  with  truth  and 
spirit,  that  "  any  history  perfectly  written,  but 
especially  a  Grecian  history  perfectly  written, 
should  be  a  political  institute  for  all  nationi." 
It  has  not  occurre<l  lo  him  that  a  Grecian  his- 
tory, perfectly  written,  should  al«i  l>e  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  the  arts.  Here  his  l)ook  is 
extremely  deficient.  Indeed,  though  il  may 
seem  a  strange  thing  to  say  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  puhlished  so  many  quartos,  Mr.  Mitford 
seems  lo  entertain  a  feeling  bordering  on  con- 
tempt for  literary  and  speculalive  pursuits, 
llie  talents  of  action  almost  exclusively  attract 
his  notice  ;  and  he  talks  with  very  complacent 
disdain  of  "  the  idle  learned."  Homer,  indeed, 
be  admires;  but  principally,  I  am  afraid,  be- 
cause  he  is  convinced  that  Homer  could  neither 
read  nor  wrile.  He  coiitd  not  avoid  speaking 
of  Socrates  ;  but  he  has  been  far  more  solicitous 
lo  trace  his  dealh  to  political  causes,  and  to 
deduce  from  it  consequencei  unfavourable  to 
Athens,  and  to  popular  governments,  than  to 
throw  light  OH  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the 
wonderful  man 

•hdie  mouib  iuued  fonh 
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limes  as  an  adroit  negotiator,  .., 

great  rogue.  IJut  that  in  which  the  Athenian 
excelled  all  men  of  all  ages,  ihal  irresislii>le  elo- 
quence, which  at  ihe  di^tance  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  stirs  our  l>lood  and  Imngs  xear?. 
into  our  eyes,  he  passes  liy  with  a  few  phrases 
of  commonplace  commendalion.  The  origin 
of  the  drama,  Ihe  doclrines  of  Ihe  so]ihisls,  the 
course  of  Athenian  cducntiun,  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  domestic  system  of 
the  Greeks,  he  has  almost  completely  neglecteii. 
Yel  these  things  will  ap{>ear  lo  a  reflecting  man 
scarcely  less  worthy  of  allcniion  than  the  taking 
of  Sphacleria  or  the  discipline  of  ihe  taigeleers 
of  Iphicrales. 

This,  indeed.  Is  a  deficiency  by  no  means 
peculiar  lo  Mr.  Milford.  Most  people  seem  lo 
imagine  Ihal  a  detail  of  public  occurrences, — 
the  operations  of  siege*,— the  changes  of  ad- 
min isirai  ions, — the  treaties, — ihe  conspiracies, — 
the  rebellions,— is  a  complete  history.  DifTer- 
ences  of  definition  are  logically  uiiiniporlant ; 
but  practically  they  somelimes  produce  ihe  most 


ntous  effects.  Thus  it  has  been  in  Ihe 
It  case.  Historians  have  almost  without 
1    confined    themselves    to    the    public 
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ligeni  ad m in isi ration  of  writers  of  fiction  a 
province  al  least  ei^ually  extensive  and  valu- 
able. LuRU  Macaulay: 
Oh  MUferd's  Hittery  of  Gree<i,  Nov.  1E14- 
All  wise  statesmen  have  agreed  lo  consider 
the  prosparily  or  adversity  of  nations  u  made 
up  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  individuals, 
and  10  reject  as  chimerical  all  notions  of  a 
public  interest  of  the  community  distinct  from 
the  interest  of  the  component  parts.  Ii  is 
therefore  strange  that  those  whose  office  it  is  10 
supply  statesmen  wilh  examples  and  warnings 
ihould  omii,  as  loo  mean  for  the  digniiy  oF  his- 


which  e: 


Ihe  stale  of  society.  In  gen- 
eral, the  under  current  of  human  life  flows 
5te.idily  on,  unnilSed  by  the  storms  which 
agitate  the  surface.  The  happiness  of  the 
many  commonly  depends  on  causes  independ- 

;h   can   be   regulated 


es.     Thes. 


which    . 


orded    i 


ihe  things  which  it 
■s  01  mam  importance  to  ui  to  know,  not  how 
Ihe  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  was  broken  at 
Leuclra. — not  whether  Alexander  died  of  poison 
or  of  disease.  History  without  these  is  a  shell 
without  a  kernel;  and  such  is  almost  all  the 
history  which  is  extant  in  the  world.  Pallry 
skirmishes  and  plots  are  reported  wilh  absurd 
and  useless  minuteness  ;  bul  improvements  the 
most  essential  lo  the  comforl  of  human  life 
extend  lliemselvel  over  Ihe  world,  and  intro- 
duce themselves  inio "every  collage,  before  any 
annalist  can  condescend,  from  the  dignity  of 
writing  about  generals  and  ambassador 


;e  of  then 


Thus 


le  progre 


iiurieo  in  impenetrable  mystery;  mankind  are 
deprived  of  amosi  useful  sjiecies  of  knowledge, 
and  their  benefactors  ol  their  honest  fame.  In 
the  mean  lime  every  child  knows  by  heart  the 
dates  and  adventures  of  a  long  line  of  liarbarian 
kings.  I'he  history  of  nations,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  use  the  word,  is  often  best  studied  in 
works  not  professedly  historical.  Thucydides, 
as  far  as  he  goes,  is  an  excellent  writer;  yet 
he  affords  us  far  less  knowledge  of  Ihe  mosi 
impurlant  particulars  relating  to  Athens  than 
I'lito  or  Aristophanes.  The  little  treatise  of 
Xenophon  on  Domes) ic  Economy  contains 
more  historical  information  ihan  all  Ihe  seven 
Imoks  of  his  Hellenics.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  ihe  -Satires  of  Horace,  of  Ihe  letters  of 
Cicero,  of  the  novels  of  Le  Sage,  of  the  me- 
moirs of  Marmontcl.  Many  others  might  be 
mentioned;  bul  ihcse  sufficiently  illuslrale  my 
meaning.  Lord  Macaulav: 

Oh  Milford'i  Hiitory  ef  Greece. 

I  would  hope  that  there  may  yet  appear  ■ 

wriier  who   may   despise    Ihe    present    narrow 

limits,  and   assert   the   rights   of  history  over 


every  part  of  her  natural  domain.  Should 
such  a  wtiler  engage  in  itiBl  enterprise,  in  wliich 
I  cannot  but  consider  Mr.  Mitford  as  hiving 
ftuled,  he  will  record,  indeed,  all  that  is  inter- 
esting and  Important  in  military  and  political 
(rsnsaciions;  but  he  will  not  think  anything 
too  trivial  Tor  the  gravity  a(  history  which  is  not 
too  trivial  In  promote  or  diminish  the  happiness 
of  man.      He  will  ]>ortray  in  vivid  colours  the 

the  conversation,  of  the  Greeks.  H«  will  not 
disdain  to  discuss  the  state  of  agriculture,  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  of  ihe  conveniences  of 
life.  The  progress  of  painting,  of  sculpture, 
and  of  architecture,  will  form  an  important  pan 
of  his  plan.  But,  aliove  all,  his  atleniiou  will 
be  given  to  the  history  of  that  splendid  litera- 
ture from  which  has  sprung  all  the  strength, 
the  wisdom,  the  freedom,  and  the  glory  of  the 
western  world.  LORD  MacaUIAv: 

On  MUfBrits  History  of  Grreci. 
The  History  [of  Florence,  liy  Machiavelli] 
does  not  ap])ear  lo  be  the  fruit  of  much  industry 
or  research.  It  is  nnqueslionalily  inaccurnte. 
But  it  is  elegant,  lively,  and  picturesque,  beyond 
any  other  in  the  Italian  language.  The  reader, 
we  believe,  carries  away  from  it  a  more  vivid  and 
a  more  faithful  impression  of  the  national  charac- 
ter and  manners  than  from  more  correct  ac- 
counts. The  truth  ia.thatthebook  belongs  rather 
lo  ancient  than  to  modern  literature.  It  is  in  the 
style,  not  of  Davila  and  Clarendon,  but  of  Her- 
odotus and  Tacitus.  The  classical  histories  may 
.  almost  be  called  romances  founded  in  fact.  The 
*  relation  is,  no  doubt,  in  all  its  principal  poinls, 
_  strictly  true.  But  the  numerous  little  incidents 
■'  which  heighten  the  interest,  the  woiils,  the 
gestures,  the  looks,  are  evidently  furnished  by 
the  imagination  of  the  author.  The  fashion  of 
later  limes  is  dilferent.  A  more  exact  narrative 
is  given  by  the  writer.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  more  exact  notions  are  conveyed  lo  the 
reader.  The  best  portraits  are  perhaps  those  in 
which  there  is  a  slight  mixture  of  caricature; 
and  we  arc  not  certain  that  the  best  histories 
are  not  those  in  which  a  little  of  the  exaggera- 
tion of  fictitious  narrative  is  judiciously  em- 
ployed. Something  is  lost  in  accuracy;  but 
much  is  gained  in  eflecl.  The  fainter  lines  are 
neglected;  but  the  great  characteristic  features 
are  imprinted  on  the  mind  forever. 
1.0I1D  MacaulaY  ;  Machiavelli,  March,  1827. 
To  write  history  respectably, — that  is,  lo 
abbreviate  despatches,  and  make  extracts  from 
speeches,  to  internperse  in  due  proportion  epi- 
thets of  praise  and  abhorrence,  to  draw  up  ami. 
Ihetical  characlers  of  great  men,  setting  forth 
how  many  contradictoiy  virtues  and  vices  they 
united,  and  al>ounding  in  taitJii  and  viithouts, — 
all  this  is  very  easy.  Bui  to  be  a  really  great 
historian  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual 
distinctions.  Many  scientific  works  are,  in 
their  kind,  absolutely  perfect.  There  are  poems 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  designate  as 
faultless,  or  as  disfigured  only  by  blemishes 
which  pass  unnoticed  in  the  general  blaze  of 
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excellence.  There  are  speeches,  some  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  particularly,  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  alter  a  wonl  without  altering  it 
for  the  worse.  But  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
history  which  approaches  lo  Our  notion  of  what 
a  history  ought  to  be, — with  no  history  which 
does  not  wiilely  depart,  either  on  the  right  hand 
or  on  the  left,  from  the  exact  line. 

The  cause  may  easily  be  assigned.  This 
province  of  literature  is  a  debaioble  land.  It 
lies  on  the  confines  of  two  distinct  territories. 
It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  hostile  pow- 
ers; and,  like  other  districts  similarly  situated, 
it  is  ill  defined,  ill  cultivated,  and  ill  regulated. 
Instead  of  being  equally  shared  between  its  two 
rulers,  the  Reason  and  the  Imagination,  il  fails 
alternately  under  the  sole  and  absolute  dominion 
of  each.     It  is  sometimes  fiction.     It  is  some- 

LoRD  Macaulay:  History,  May,  1828. 

Some  capricious  and  discontented  artists  have 
affected  to  consider  portrait-pa inling  as  unwor- 
thy a  man  of  genius.  Some  critics  have  spoken 
in  the  same  contemptuous  manner  of  hi>tory. 
Johnson  puts  the  case  thus:  The  historian  tells 
either  what  is  false  or  what  is  true ;  in  the 
former  case  he  is  no  historian ;  in  the  latter  he 
has  no  oppoitanity  for  displaying  his  abilities ; 
for  truth  is  one  i  and  all  who  tell  the  truth  must 
tell  it  alike. 

It  is  nut  difficult  to  elude  both  the  horns  of 
this  dilemma.  We  will  recur  to  the  analogous 
art  of  portrait-painting.  Any  man  with  eyes 
and  hands  may  be  taught  to  take  a  likeness. 
The  process,  up  lo  a  certain  point,  is  merely 
mechanical.  If  this  were  all,  a  man  of  talents 
might  justly  despise  the  occupation.  But  we 
could  mention  portraits  which  are  resemblances, 
—  but  not  mere  resemblances;  faithful, —  but 
much  more  than  faithful;  portraits  which  con- 
dense into  one  point  of  lime,  and  exhibit  at  a 
single  glance,  the  whole  history  of  lurbid  and 
eventful  lives — in  which  the  eye  seems  lo  scru- 
tinize us,  and  the  nouth  to  command  us — in 
which  the  brow  menaces,  and  the  liji  almost 
quivers  with  scorn — in  which  every  wrinkle  is  a 
comment  on  some  important  transnction.  The 
account  which  Thucydides  has  given  of  the 
retreat  from  Syracuse  is,  among  narratives,  what 
Vandyke's  Lord  Straflbrd  is  among  paintings. 
Lord  MacaulaV  :  History. 

Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies  error:  truth  is 
one,  and  admits  of  no  degrees.  We  antwer, 
that  this  principle  holds  good  only  in  abstract 
reasonings.  When  we  lalk  of  the  truth  of  imi- 
tation in  the  fine  arts,  we  mean  an  imperfect 
and  a  graduated  truth.  No  picture  is  exactly 
like  the  original ;  nor  is  a  picture  good  in  |iro- 
ponion  as  it  is  like  the  original.  When  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  paints  a  handsome  peeress, 
he  does  not  conlemptate  her  through  a  jiowerful 
microscope,  and  transfer  to  the  canvas  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  and  all 
the  other  beauties  which  Gulliver  discovered  in 
the  Bi-olidigna^ian  maids  of  honour.  If  he 
were  to  do  this,  the  effect  would  lie  not  merely 
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unpleasant,  but,  unleu  the  scale  of  the  picture 
were  proportionably  enlarged,  would  be  abso- 
lutely fabt.  And,  after  all,  a  microtcope  of 
_  greuier  power  than  that  which  he  employed 
would  convict  him  of  innumerable  omiaiuni. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  history.  Perfectly 
and  absolutely  true  it  cannot  be:  for,  to  be  |ier- 
feclly  and  absolutely  true,  it  ought  to  record  all 
■he  slightest  particulars  of  the  slightest  iraniac- 
tion<i, — all  the  things  done  and  all  the  words 
uttered  during  the  time  of  which  it  treats.  The 
omission  of  any  circumstance,  however  insignifi- 
cant, would  be  a  defect.  If  history  were  written 
thus,  the  Bodleian  Library  would  not  cuiilain 
the  occurrences  of  a  week.  What  is  told  in  the 
fullest  and  most  accurate  annals  bears  an.  in  finitely 
small  proportion  to  that  which  is  suppressed. 
The  difference  between  the  copious  work  of 
Clarendon  and  the  account  of  the  civil  wan  in 
(he  abridgment  of  Goldsmith  vanishes  when 
compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  facts  about 
which  both  are  equally  silent. 

LOKD  MacaulaYt  Hisloty. 

No  picture,  then,  and  no  history,  can  present 
us  wiin  the  whole  truth  :  but  those  are  the  l>esl 
pictures  and  the  best  histories  which  exhibit 
such  parts  of  the  truth  as  most  nearly  produce 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  He  who  is  deficient  in 
the  art  of  selection  may,  by  showing  nothing 
but  the  truth,  produce  all  the  eflecl  of  the  gross- 
est falsehood.  It  perpetually  happens  that  one 
writer  lells  less  Irulh  than  another,  merely  be- 
cause he  tells  more  truths.  In  the  imitative  arts 
we  constantly  see  this.  There  are  lines  in  the 
human  face,  and  objects  in  landscape,  which 
stand  in  such  relations  to  each  other  [hat  they 
ought  either  to  be  all  introduced  into  a  painting 
together  or  all  omitted  together.  A  sketch  into 
which  none  of  them  enters  may  Iw  excellent ; 
but  if  some  are  given  and  others  left  out,  though 
there  arc  more  points  of  likeness  there  is  less 
likeness.  An  outline  scrawled  with  a  pen,  which 
seizes  the  marked  features  of  a  countenance. 
will  give  a  much  stronger  idea  of  it  than  a  bad 
painting  in  oils.  Vet  the  worst  painting  in  oils 
that  ever  bung  in  Somerset  House  resembles  the 
original  in  many  more  particulars.  A  bust  of 
while  martjle  may  give  an  excellent  idea  of  a 
blooming  face.  Colour  the  lips  and  cheeks  of 
the  bust,  leaving  the  hair  and  eyes  unaltered, 
and  the  similarity,  instead  of  being  more  strik- 
ing, will  be  less  so. 

History  has  its  foreground  and  its  back- 
ground ;  and  it  is  principally  in  the  management 
of  its  perspective  that  one  artist  differs  from 
another.  Some  events  must  be  represented  on 
a  large  scale,  others  diminished  ;  the  great  ma- 
jority will  be  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  horizon  ; 
and  a  general  idea  of  their  joint  effect  will  be 
given  by  a  few  slight  touches. 

LaRD  MacAI;IAV:  History. 

But  narration,  though  an  important  part  of  the 
business  of  a  historian,  is  not  the  whole.  To 
append  a  moral  to  a  work  of  tiilion  is  cither 
useless  or  superfluous.  A  fiction  may  give  a 
more  impressive  effect  to  what  is  already  known. 


but  it  can  leach  nothing  new.  If  it  presents  to 
us  characleis  and  trains  of  events  to  which  oar 
experience  furnishes  us  with  nothing  similar, 
instead  of  deriving  instruction  from  it  we  pro- 
nounce il  unnatural.  We  <lo  no)  form  our 
opinions  from  it ;  but  we  try  it  by  our  precon- 
ceived opinions.  Fiction,  therefore,  \s  essentially 
imitative.  Its  merit  consists  in  its  resemblance 
to  a  model  with  which  we  are  already  familiar, 
or  to  which  at  least  we  can  instantly  refer. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  anecdote*  which  interest  ns 
most  strongly  in  authentic  narrative  are  offensive 
when  introduced  into  novels ;  that  what  is  called 
the  romantic  part  of  history  is  in  fact  the  least 
romantic.  It  is  delightful  as  history,  because  it 
contradicts  our  previous  notions  of  human  na- 
lure  and  of  the  connection  of  causes  and  efleas. 
Il  is  on  that  veiy  account  shocking  and  incon- 
gruous in  fiction.  In  fiction,  the  principles  arc 
given,  to  find  the  facts :  in  history,  the  bets  are 
given,  to  find  the  iirinciples;  and  the  writer  who 
does  not  explain  the  phenomena  as  well  as  stare 
them,  performs  only  one-half  of  his  office.  Facts 
are  the  mere  dross  of  history.  It  is  from  the 
ahsiract  truth  which  interpenetrates  them,  and 
ties  latent  among  them  like  gold  in  the  ore,  that 
the  mass  derives  its  whole  value  .-  and  the  pre- 
cious particles  are  genemlly  combined  with  the 
baser  in  such  a  manner  that  the  separation  is  a 
task  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Lord  Macauuv  ;  Hulory. 

The  best  historians  of  later  limes  have  been 
seduced  from  truth,  not  by  their  imagination, 
hut  by  their  reason.  They  far  excel  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  art  of  deducing  general  prin- 
cijiles  from  fads.  But  unhappily  they  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  dislorting  facts  to  suit 
general  principles.  'Hiey  arrive  at  a  theory 
from  looking  at  some  of  the  phenomena;  and 
the  remaining  phenomena  they  strain  or  curtail 
to  suit  the  theory.  For  this  purpose  il  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  assert  what  is  abso- 
lutely fals«;  for  all  questions  in  morals  and  pol- 
itics are  questions  of  comparison  and  degree. 
Any  proposition  which  does  not  involve  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  may  by  possitulity  be  true ; 
and,  if  all  the  circumstances  which  raise  a  pro- 
Imbilily  in  its  favour  be  slated  and  enforced, 
and  those  which  lend  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
be  omitted  or  lightly  passed  over,  it  may  appear 
to  be  demonstrated .  In  every  human  character 
and  transaction  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil :  a  little  exaggeration,  a  little  suppression. 
a  judicious  use  of  epithets,  a  watchful  and 
searching  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  evidence 
on  one  side,  a  convenient  credulity  with  respect 
to  every  report  or  tradition  on  the  other,  may 
easily  make  a  saint  of  Laud,  or  a  tyrant  of 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

This  species  of  mi5repre<^ntation  abounds  in 
(he  most  valuable  works  of  modern  historians. 
Herodotus  lells  his  story  like  a  slovenly  witness. 
who,  healed  by  partialities  and  prejudices,  unac- 
quainted with  the  establisherl  rules  of  evidence, 
and  uninstructed  as  to  the  obligations  of  his 
oath,  confounds  what  he  imagines  with  what  he 


bw  seen  ami  heard,  ind  brings  oui  facls,  re]>orts, 
conjectutes,  and  fancies,  in  one  mass.  Hume 
U  an  accnmpUshed  advocate.  Withoul  posi- 
tively asserting  much  more  ihan  be  Can  prove, 
he  gives  prominence  to  all  the  circumstances 
which  support  hi*  case;  he  glidei  Itghlty  over 
those  which  are  unfavourable  to  il;  his  own 
witnesses  are  applauded  and  encouraged ;  the 
staTemenls  which  seem  lo  throw  discredit  on 
them  are  conlroverted  ;  the  -contritdictiuns  into 
which  they  fall  are  explained  away;  aclear  and 
coniiecicd  abstract  of  iheir  evidence  is  given. 
Everything  that  is  offered  on  the  other  side  is 
^crutiniied  with  the  aimosl  severity;  every  sus- 
piciuus  circumstance  is  a  ground  for  comment 
ajid  invective;  what  Cannot  be  denied  is  exlen- 
UAted,  or  passed  by  without  notice  ;  concessions 
are  even  sotnelime)  made:  but  this  insidious 
candour  only  increases  the  effect  of  the  vast  mae>s 
of  sophistry. 

Lord  Macali[.av  :  Histniy. 
The  modern  historians  of  Greece  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  as  if  the  world  had  learned 
nothing  new  during  the  lo^t  sixieen  hundred 
yean.  Iiutead  of  illustrating  the  events  which 
they  narrated  Iw  the  philosophy  of  a  more  en- 
lightened age,  they  judged  of  antiquity  by  itself 
alone.     They  seemed  to  think  thai  notions  lung 

a  prescriptive  right  (o  occupy  this  last  fastness. 
They  considered  all  the  ancient  historians  as 
equally  authentic.  They  scarcely  made  any  dis- 
tinction between  him  who  related  evenbiat  which 
he  had  himself  been  prcfenl  and  him  who  five 
hundred  yean  after  comjiosed  a  philosophic 
romance  for  a  society  which  had  in  the  interval 
undergone  a  complete  change.  It  waiall  Greek, 
and  all  (rue  \  The  centuries  which  separated 
Plutarch  from  Thucydidea  seemed  as  nothing  to 
men  who  lived  in  an  age  so  remote.  The  din- 
lance  of  lime  produced  an  error  similar  to  that 
which  is  sometimes  produced  liy  distance  of 
place.  There  are  many  good  ladies  who  think 
that  all  the  |ieuple  of  India  live  ti^ether,  and 
whochari^e  a  friend  selliug  out  for  Calcutta  with 
kind  me^sagCH  to  Bombay.  To  Rollin  and  Bar- 
thelemi,  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  classics 

Lord  Macaulay  :  Hislery. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all  (hearts 
of  cnniroversy,  (hey  miserably  neglect  the  art  of 
■iniTation,  the  art  of  interesting  the  afTectloiis 
and  piesenling  piuures  to  the  imagination. 
That  a  writer  may  produce  these  effects  without 
violating  truth  is  sufficiently  proved  by  many 
excellent  biographical  works.  The  immense 
popularity  which  well-written  books  of  this  kind 
have  acquired  deserves  the  serinus  cunaideralion 
of  historians.  Voltaire's  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Marmontel's  Memoirs,  Boswcll's  Life  of  John- 
son, Sontliey's  account  of  Nelson,  are  perused 
with  delight  by  the  most  frivolous  and  indolent. 
Whenever  any  tolerable  liouk  of  the  same  de- 
scription makes  its  appearance,  the  circulating 
libraries  are  mobbed;  the  iHmk  societies  are  in 
commotion;  (he  new  novel  lies  uncut,  the  mag- 
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-cad  on  the  shelve 

The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain  an 
aristocralical  contempt  for  the  wrilera  of  me- 
moirs. They  think  i(  beneath  the  dignity  irf 
men  who  descrilie  ibe  revolutions  of  nations  to 
dwell  on  (he  details  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  biography.  They  have  imposetl  on  them- 
selves a  code  of  conventional  decencies  as 
alKurd  as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the 
French  drama.  The  most  characteristic  and 
interesting  circumstances  are  softened  down, 
because,  we  are  told,  they  are  too  trivial  for  Ihe 
majesty  of  history.  The  majesty  of  history 
seems  lo  resemble  the  majesty  of  Uie  poor  king 
of  Spain  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony  be- 
cause the  proper  dignitaries  were  nut  at  hand  to 
render  him  assistance. 

Lord  Macauiay  :  History. 

That  history  wonld  be  more  amusing  if  this 
etiquette  were  relaxed  will,  we  suppose,  be  ac- 
knowletlged.  Bui  would  it  be  less  dignified  or 
less  useful  ?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  one  past  event  is  important  and  another 
insignificant  ?  No  past  event  has  any  intrinsic 
importance.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  valuable 
only  as  il  leads  as  to  foni)  just  calculations  with 
respect  lo  (he  future.  A  history  which  does  not 
serve  Ihis  purpose,  though  il  may  be  filled  with 
battles,  treaties,  and  commotions,  is  as  useless 
as  the  series  of  (urnpike-iicke(s  collected  by  Sir 
Matthew  Mile. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead 
of  tilling  hundreds  of  folio  pages  with  copies 
of  stale  papers,  in  which  the  same  assertions 
and  comradiclionsare  rejieated  till  the  render  is 
overpowered  with  weariness,  had  condescended 
(o  be  the  Boswell  of  the  L/mg  Parliament.  Let 
us  suppose  (hat  he  had  exhibited  lo  us  Ihe  wise 
and  lofty  self-government  of  Hampden,  leading 
while  he  seemed  (o  follow,  and  propounding 
unanswerable  arguments  in  the  strongest  forms 
with  the  modest  air  of  an  inquirer  anxious  for 
information ;  the  delusions  which  misled  the 
noble  spirit  of  Vnne;  the  coarse  fanaticism 
which  concealed  the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Crom- 
well, destined  to  control  a  mutinous  army  and 
a  factious  people,  lo  abase  the  flag  of  Holland, 
lo  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of  Sweden,  and  to 
hold  Ibe  balance  firm  between  the  rival  mon- 
archies of  France  and  Spain.  Lei  us  suppose 
that  he  had  made  his  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
talk  in  their  own  style ;  that  he  had  reported 
some  of  Ihe  ribaldry  of  Rupert's  pages,  and 
some  of  the  canl  of  Harrison  and  Fleetwood. 
Would  not  his  work  in  that  case  have  been 
more   interesting?      Would  it  not   have  liecn 

LoKi)  Macauiay  :  History. 
A  history  in  which  every  particular  incident 
may  be  Inie  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The 
circumstances  which  have  most  influence  on  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of  manners 
and  morals,  the  (ransiiioD  of  communities  from 


poveily  lo  wealth,  from  ignorance  lo  knowledge, 
from  ferocity  [o  humaniiy, — these  are,  for  ihe 
mo'it  pnrt,  miiseless  revolulions.  Their  progress 
is  rarely  indicaled  by  what  historians  are  pleawd 
to  call  imporlanl  events.  They  are  not  achieved 
by  armies,  or  enacted  by  senates.  They  are 
sanctioned  by  no  treaties,  and  recorded  in  no 
archives.  They  are  carried  on  in  every  school, 
in  every  church,  iiehind  ten  Ilioiisand  counters, 
at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current 
of  society  presents  no  certain  criterion  by  which 
we  can  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  under 
current  flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and  victo- 
ries. Bui  we  know  that  many  nations  may  be 
miserable  amidst  victories,  and  pros[<eroiis 
amidst  defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise 
ministers  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites. 
Bui  we  must  rememlier  how  smaii  a  proportion 
of  the  good  or  evil  eflected  by  a  single  states- 
man can  bear  to  Ihc  good  or  evil  of  a  great 
social  system. 

Bisho|i  Watson  compares  a  geologist  lo  a 
gnat  mounted  uti  an  elejihant  and  laying  down 
theories  as  to  the  whiile  internal  structure  of  the 
vast  animal  from  the  phenomena  of  ihe  hide. 
The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the  geologists,  but 
is  very  apj>licable  to  those  historians  who  write 
as  if  Ihe  body  [Hjlitic  were  homogeneous,  who 
look  only  on  the  surface  uf  affair.s,  and  never 
think  of  the  mighly  and  various  organlialion 
which  lies  deep  Iwlow. 

LoKD  Macaulav:  HiUory. 

The  (lerfecl  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the 
character  and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in 
miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he  attributes  no 
expression  to  Ins  characters,  which  is  not  authen- 
ticated by  sufficient  testimony.  But,  by  judi. 
clous  selection,  rejection,  and  anangement,  he 
gives  lo  truth  those  attractions  which  have  been 
usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narrative  a  due  sub- 
ordination is  observed;  some  transactions  are 
prominent)  others  retire.  Rut  the  scale  on 
which  he  represents  them  is  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  them,  but  according  lo  the 
degree  in  which  they  elucidate  Ihe  condition  of 
society  and  the  nature  of  man.  He  shows  us 
the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate.  Bui  he 
shows  us  also  the  nation.  He  considers  no 
anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar 
saying,  as  loo  insignilicani  for  his  notice  which 
is  not  too  insignlflcant  to  illustrate  the  operation 
of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  Men 
will  not  merely  be  described,  bul  will  l>e  made 
inlimalely  known  to  us.  llie  changes  of  man- 
ners will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  gen- 
eral phrases  or  a  few  extracts  from  statistical 
documents,  but  by  appropriate  images  presented 

If  a  man,  such  as  we  are  supposing^  should 
write  Ihe  history  of  England,  he  would  assuredly 
not  omit  the  battles, the  sieges.the  negoiialioiis, 
the  seditions,  the  ministerial  changes.  But 
wiih  these  he  would  interspeise  the  details 
which  are  the  chatra  of  historical   romances. 


At  IJncoln  Cathedral  there  is  a  beautiful  paiiiied 
window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice  out 
of  the  pieces  uf  glass  which  had  l>een  rejected 
by  his  master.  Il  is  so  far  superior  to  every 
other  in  the  church,  that,  according  to  the  tta- 
diiion,  the  vanquishedanist  killed  himwif  fr<m 
mortification.  Sir  Waller  Scoti,  in  the  same 
manner,  has  Used  those  fragments  of  trulb  which 
historians  have  scornfully  thrown  behind  them 
in  a  manner  which  may  well  excite  ihcir  envy. 
He  has  constructed  out  of  their  gleanings  works 
which,  even  considered  as  histories,  are  scarcely 
less  valuable  than  theirs. 

Lord  Macauij^v:  Hitlory. 

A  truly  great  historian  would  reclaim  lho>e 
materials  which  the  novelist  has  appropriated. 
The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history 
of  the  people,  would  be  exhiljited  in  that  mode 
in  which  alone  they  can  lie  exhibited  justly,  in 
inseparable  conjunction  and  inlerniixture.  We 
should  not  then  have  to  look  for  ihe  wan  and 
votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for  their 
phraseoli^  in  Old  Mortality ;  for  one-half  of 
King  James  in  Hume,  and  for  Ihe  other  half  in 
the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  The  early  part  of  our 
imaginary  history  would  be  rich  with  colouring 
from  romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle.  We  should 
find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knights  such 
as  those  of  Froissart,  and  of  pilgrims  such  as 
those  who  rode  with  Chaucer  from  the  Tabard. 
Society  woutd  lie  shown  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest, — from  the  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the  den 
of  the  outlaw ;  from  .the  throne  of  Ihe  legale  lo 
the  chimney-corner  where  the  beting  friar  re- 
galed himself.  P.ilmers,  minstrels,  crusaders, — 
the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good  cheer  in  its 
refectory  and  the  high  mass  in  its  chapel, — the 
manor-house,  with  its  hunting  and  hawking,— 
the  tournament,  with  the  heralds  and  ladies,  the 
lrum|>cts  and'  the  cloth  of  gold, — won1<1  give 
truth  and  life  to  the  representation.  We  should 
perceive,  in  a  thousand  slight  touches,  the  im- 
porlance  of  the  privileged  burgher,  and  the 
tierce  and  haughty  spirit  which  swelled  under 
ihe  collar  of  Ihe  degraded  villain.  The  revival 
of  letters  would  not  merely  lie  described  in  a 
few  magnificent  periods.  We  should  discern, 
in  innumerable  particulars,  the  fermentation  of 
mind,  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge,  which 
distinguished  the  sixteenth  from  the  tifteenlh 
century.  In  the  Reformation  we  should  tee, 
not  merely  a  schism  which  changed  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  England  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  European  powers,  hut  a  moral 
war  which  raged  in  every  family,  which  set  the 
father  against  the  son.  and  the  son  against  the 
father,  the  mother  againsl  the  daughter,  and  the 
daughter  against  the  mother.     Henry  would  l« 

Cinted  with  the  skill  of  Tacitus.  We  ^ould 
ve  the  change  of  his  character  from  his  pro- 
fuse and  joyous  youth  to  his  savage  and  im- 
perious old  age.  We  should  perceive  the  gradual 
prioress  of  selfish  and  tyrannical  passions  in  a 
mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungenerous; 
and  to  the  last  we  ahoahl  detect  some  remains 
of  that  open  and  noble  temper  which  endeared 
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him  to  a  people  whom  he  oppressed,  slniggling 
wilh  the  hardness  of  despolism  and  ihe  irrita- 
liility  or  disease. 

We  should  see  Eliiaheih  in  al]  her  neakne^s 
and  in  all  her  strength,  surrounded  by  (he  hand' 
some  favouriles  whom  she  never  trusted,  and 
the  wiiie  old  stalesmen  whom  she  never  dis- 
nii'-cd.  uniting  in  herself  the  most  contradictory 
qualiiies  of  l«th  her  parents, — ihc  coquetry,  the 
cnpi  ice,  the  petty  malice  of  Anne, — ihe  haughty 
and  resolute  spirit  of  Henry.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  thai  a  great  artist  might  produce 
a  pnilrail  of  this  remarkahle  woman  al  least  as 
sirikinjj  as  Ihat  in  Ihe  novel  of  Kenilworih, 
viihout  employing  a  single  trait  nol  authenli- 
cntei!  by  ample  testimony.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  should  see  arts  cultivated,  weaUh  accumu- 
lated, the  conveniences  of  life  improved. 

We  should  see  the  keeps,  where  nobles,  in- 
secure themselves,  spread  in--ecurily  around 
thrm,  gradually  giving  place  to  ibe  halls  of 
I'eaceful  opaience,  to  the  oriels  of  Longleat, 
and  the  stately  pinnacles  of  Burleigh-  We 
shi'uld  see  towns  extended,  deserts  cullivnicd, 
the  hamlets  of  Bshermen  turned  into  wealthy 
havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant  improved,  and 
his  but  more  com m odiously  ftimishcd.  We 
should  see  those  opinions  and  feelings  which 
pro<iuced  the  great  struggle  against  the  House 
of  Stuan  slowly  growing  up  in  the  b<Hom  of 
private  families  before  they  mnnifesled  them- 
selves in  parliamentary  delmtes.  Then  would 
come  the  civil  war.  Those  skirmishes  on  which 
Clarendon  dwell*  so  minutely  would  l>e  lold,  as 
Ttiucydides  would  have  told   ihem,  with  per- 
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Bui  the 


great  chamct eristics  of  the  nge,  Ibe  loyal 
thusiasm  of  ihe  hraye  English  gentry,  the  fierce 
licentiousness  of  the  sweating,  dicing,  drunken 
reprobaies  whose  excesses  disgraced  the  royal 
cause, — iheausterity  of  the  Presbyterian  Rabhnths 
in  the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  Independent 
preachers  in  the  camp,the  precise  garb,  the  severe 
counicnance,  the  petty  scruples,  the  affected 
accent,  the  absurd  names  and  phrases,  which 
marked  the  Puritans, — the  valour,  the  policy, 
■he  public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  these 
uncraeeTdl  (llsguUes, — the  dreams  of  the  raving 
Finh-monarchy  man,  the  dreams,  scnrcely  less 
wild,  of  the  philosophic  repubhcan,— all  these 
would  enter  into  the  representation,  and  render 


Loud  Macau ij 


I  HiUory. 

1  derived  from  history  thus 
written  would  be  of  a  vivid  and  practical  char- 
acter. It  would  be  received  liy  the  imagination 
as  well  as  by  Ihe  reason.  It  would  be  not 
merely  traced  on  (he  mind,  but  branded  into  it. 
Many  truths,  too,  would  be  learned,  which  can 
be  learned  in  no  other  manner.  As  the  hi.ttory 
of  states  is  generally  written,  the  greatest  and 
most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to  come  upon 
them  like  supernatural  inflictions,  without  warn- 
ing or  cause.  But  the  fact  is,  thai  luch  revo- 
lutions are  almost  always  Ihe  consequence*  of 
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moral  changes  which  have  gradually  passed  on 
Ihe  mass  of  the  community,  and  which  origi- 
nally proceed  far  before  iheir  progress  is  indi- 
cated by  any  public  measure.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  domestic  history  of  nations  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  Ihe  prt^nosis 
of  political  events.  A  nni  r.itive  deficient  in  this 
respect  is  as  useless  as  a  medical  treatise  which 
should  pass  by  all  the  symptoms  atiendanl  on 
the  early  stage  of  a  disease  and  menlion  only 
what  occurs  when  the  patient  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  remedies, 

A  historian  such  as  we  have  lieen  attempting 
to  describe  would  indeed  be  an  intellectual 
prodigy.  In  his  mind  powers  scnrcely  compati- 
ble with  each  other  must  be  lemjiered  into  en 
exquisite  harmony.  We  shall  sooner  see  an- 
other Shakspeare  or  another  Homer.  The 
highest  excellence  to  which  any  single  faculty 
can  be  brought  would  he  less  surprising  than 
such  a  happy  and  delicate  combination  of 
qualities.  Yet  the  contemplation  of  imaginary 
models  is  not  an  unpleasant  or  useless  employ- 
ment of  the  mind.  It  cannot  indeed  produce 
perfection;  but  it  produces  improvement  and 
nourishes  that  generous  and  liberal  fastidious- 
ness which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  strongesl 
sensibility  to  merit,  and  which,  while  it  exalts 
our  conceptions  of  Ihe  art,  does  not  render  us 

Lord  Macaulay:  History. 

History,  at  least  in  its  slate  of  ideal  perfec- 
tion, il  a  compound  of  poetry  and  philraophy. 
It  impresses  general  truths  on  the  mind  by  a 
vivid  representation  of  particular  characters  and 
incidents.  But.  in  fact,  the  two  hostile  elements 
of  which  it  consists  have  never  been  known  to 
form  a  perfect  amalgamation  ;  and,  at  length,  in 
our  own  time,  they  have  been  completely  and 
professedly  separated.  Good  histories,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  nol.  But  we 
have  good  historical  romances,  and  good  his- 
torical essays.  The  imagination  and  the  reason, 
if  we  may  use  a  legal  metaphor,  have  made  par- 
liiion  of  a  province  of  literature  of  which  they 
were  formerly  seised  per  my  tl  per  lout;  and 
now  they  hold  their  respective  portions  in  sever- 
ally, instead  of  holding  the  whole  in  common. 

To  make  the  past  present,  to  bring  the  distant 

or  on  the  eminence  uhich  overlooks  the  field 
of  a  mighty  battle,  In  invest  with  the  reality  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  beings  whom  we  are  too 
much  inclined  to  consider  as  personified  quali- 
ties in  an  allegory,  to  call  up  our  ancestoia 
before  us  with  all  their  peculiarities  of  language, 
manners,  and  garb,  to  show  us  over  their  houses, 
to  seat  us  at  their  tables,  to  rummage  (heir  old- 
fashioned  wardrobes,  to  explain  the  uses  of  iheir 
ponderous  furniture,  these  parts  of  (he  duty 
which  properly  belongs  (o  Ihe  historian  have 
been  appropriB(ed  by  Ihe  historical  novelist.  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  to  extract  the  philosophy  of 
history,  to  direct  our  judgment  of  eventa  and 
men,  to  trace  the  connection  of  causes  and 
elliects,  and  to  draw  from  II 
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(onaer  limes  e'l'^f*'  lessons  of  moral  and  po- 
litical wisdom,  has  become  the  business  of  a 
distinct  class  of  writers. 

or  the  two  kinds  of  composition  into  which 
history  has  been  thus  divided,  the  one  may  be 
compared  to  i.  map,  the  other  lo  a  painted  land- 
scape. The  picture,  though  il  places  the  coun- 
try before  us,  does  not  enable  us  to  -• — — -- 
with  accuracythe  dimensions, the  distai 
the  angles.  The  map  is  not  >  work  of 
art.  It  presents  no  scene  to  the  imagination ; 
but  it  gives  us  exact  information  as  to  the  bear- 
ings of  the  various  paints,  and  is  a  more  useful 
companion  lo  the  traveller  or  the  general  than 
the  painted  landscape  could  be,  though  it  were 
the  grandest  that  ever  Rosa  peopled  with  out- 
laws, or  the  sweetest  over  which  Claude  ever 
poured  the  mellow  effulgence  of  a  setting  sun. 

Il  is  remarkable  that  the  practice  of  separat- 
ing the  two  ingredients  of  which  history  is  com- 
posed has  become  prevalent  on  the  Continent 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  Italy  has  already 
produced  a  historical  novel,  of  high  merit  and  of 
still  higher  promise.  In  France  the  practice  has 
been  carried  to  a  length  somewhat  whimsical. 
M.  Sismondi  publishes  a  ^ve  and  stately  his- 
tory of  the  Merovingian  Kings,  very  valuable, 
and  a  little  tedious.  He  then  sends  forth  as  a 
companion  to  it  a  novel,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  give  a  lively  reprcentBtion  of  characters 
and  manners.  This  course,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
has  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  division  of  laliour, 
and  none  of  its  advantages.  We  understand 
the  expediency  of  keejiing  the  functions  of  cook 
and  coachman  distinct.  The  dinner  will  be 
better  dressed,  and  the  horses  better  managed. 
But  where  the  two  situations  are  united,  as  in 
the  Mnttre  Jacques  of  Molitrc,  we  do  not  see 
that  the  matter  is  much  mended  by  the  solemn 
form  with  which  the  pluralist  passes  from  one 
of  his  employments  to  the  other. 

We  manage  these  thing"  belter  in  England. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  us  a  novel ;  Mr.  IlalUm, 
a  critical  and  argumentative  history.  Both  are 
occupied  with  the  same  matter.  But  the  former 
looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor.  His  in- 
tention is  to  give  an  express  and  lively  image 
of  its  external  form.  The  latter  is  an  anatomist. 
Mis  task  is  to  dissect  the  subject  to  its  inmost 
recesses,  and  to  lay  bare  before  us  all  the 
springs  of  motion  and  all  the  causes  of  decay. 
Lord  Macaulayt 
Hallam't  Constit.  Hist.,  Sept  1E28. 
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manack:  historians  could,  as  he  conceived,  ch 
no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanack  m.ikers; 
and  his  favourile  historians  were  those  who, 
like  Lord  Hailes,  aspired  to  no  higher  dignity. 
He  always  spoke  with  contempt  of  Robertson. 
Hume  he  would  not  even  read.  He  affronted 
oneof  his  friends  for  talking  to  him  about  Catl- 
line's  conspiracy,  and  declared  that  he  never 
desired  lo  hear  of  the  Funic  war  again  as  long 
»  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fact  which  does  not  directly 


affecl  our  own  interests,  considered  in  itself,  is 
no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  fact. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  or 
the  fact  that  Hannibal  crossed  (he  Alps,  are  in 
themselves  as  unprotitabte  to  us  as  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  green  blind  in  a  particular  house  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  or  the  fact  that  a  Mr.  Smith 
comes  into  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  Blackwall  stages.  But  it  is  cerlatn 
that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  shell  of  his- 
tory will  not  get  at  the  kernel.  Johnson,  with 
hasty  arrogance,  pronounced  the  kernel  worth- 
less, because  he  saw  no  value  in  the  shell.  The 
real  use  of  travelling  to  distant  countries  and 
of  studying  the  annals  of  past  times  is  10  pre- 
serve men  from  the  contraction  of  mind  which 
those  can  hardly  escagie  whose  whole  commu- 
nion is  with  one  generation  and  one  neighbour- 
hood, who  arrive  at  conclusions  by  means  (rf 
an  induction  not  suflScienlly  copiotIS,  and  who 
therefore  constantly  confound  exceptions  with 
rules,  and  accidents  with  essential  properties. 
In  short,  the  real  use  of  travelling  and  of 
Studying  history  is  to  keep  men  from  being 
what  Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and  Samuel 
Johnson  in  reality. 

Lord  Macau  lay  ; 
Boiweirs  Lift  of  JohHion,  Sept.  1831. 

There  is  a  vile  phmae  of  which  bad  historians 
are  very  fond,  "The  dignity  of  history."  (3ne 
writer  is  in  possession  of  some  anecdotes  which 
would  illustrate  most  strikingly  the  operation  of 
the  Mississippi  scheme  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  Parisians.  But  he  suppresses 
those  anecdotes,  because  they  are  too  low  for 
the  dignity  of  history.  Another  is  strongly 
tempted  lo  mention  some  facts  rndicaling  the 
horrible  state  of  the  prisons  of  England  two 
hundred  years  ago.  But  he  hardly  thinks  that 
(he  sulTcrings  of  a  dozen  felons,  pigging  to- 
gether on  feire  bricks  in  a  hole  fifteen  feet 
square,  would  form  a  subject  suited  lo  the  dig- 
nity of  history.  Another,  from  respect  for  llie 
dignity  of  hisloiy,  publishes  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second  without  ever  men- 
tioning WhiteJield's  preaching  in  Moortields. 
Howshoulda  writer  wbocan  talk  about  senates, 
and  congresses  of  sovereigns,  and  pragmatic 
sanctions,  and  ravelines,  and  counterscarps,  and 
battles  where  len  thousand  men  are  killed  and 
six  thousand  men  with  Hfty  stand  of  colours 
and  eighty  guns  taken,  stoop  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  lo  Newgate,  to  ihe  theatre,  to  the 
laliemacle  ? 

Trageily  hns  its  dignity,  as  well  as  history; 
and  how  much  the  tragic  art  has  owed  to  tlial 
dignity  any  man  may  judge  who  will  compare 
Ihemajcsiic  Alexandrines  in  which  the  Seigneur 
Oresle  and  Madame  Andromaque  uller  iheir 
complaints  with  the  chattering  of  the  fool  in 
Lear  and  of  ihe  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Lord  Macaulav: 

Sir  WiUiam  TemfU,  (3ct.  1838, 

That  a  historian  should  not  record  trifles,  that 

be  should  confine  himself  to  what  is  important, 

is  perfectly  tme.    But  many  wrilei*  seem  never 


lo  IiBve  considered  on  what  Ihe  historical  impor- 
tance of  nn  event  depends.  They  seem  not  to  be 
aware  Ihat  the  importance  of  a  fact  when  that 
fact  is  considered  with  reference  to  its  immedinte 
effects,  and  the  importance  of  the  same  fact  when 
that  fact  is  considered  as  part  of  the  maleriaU 
for  the  construction  of  a  sdence,  are  two  very 
different  thingi.  The  quantity  of  good  or  evil 
which  a  Iransnclion  produces  is  1^  no  means 
necessarily  proponinned  to  the  quantity  of  light 
which  that  transaction  affords  as  to  the  way  in 
which  good  or  evil  may  hereafter  be  produced. 
The  poisoning  of  an  emperor  is  in  one  sense  a 
far  more  serious  matter  than  the  poisoning  of  a 
rat.  But  (he  poisoning  of  a  rat  may  be  an  era 
in  chemistry;  and  an  emperor  may  be  poisoned 
by  such  ordinary  means,  and  with  such  ordi- 
nary symptoms,  that  no  scientific  joumnl  would 
notice  the  occurrence.  An  action  for  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  in  one  sen-^e  a  more  moment- 
DOS  aJTair  than  nn  action  for  fifty  pounds.  But 
,it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  learned  gentle- 
men who  report  the  proceedings  of  the  courts 
of  law  ought  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  an 
action  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  than  of 
■n  action  for  fifty  pounds.  For  a  cause  in 
which  a  large  sum  is  at  stake  may  be  important 
only  lo  the  particular  plaintiff  and  the  particular 
defendant.  A  cause,  on  (he  other  hand,  in 
which  a  small  sum  is  at  stake  ntay  establish 
lome  great  principle  interesting  to  half  the 
Ikmilics  in  the  kingdom.  The  case  is  exactly 
the  same  with  that  class  of  subjects  of  which 
historians  treat. 

Loud  Macauiav  :  Sir  William  TetiipU. 
If  a  man  puts  himself  on  his  own  opinions, 
or  his  wit,  between  us  and  the  things,  he  does 
OS  harm.  1  believe  that  Shakspeare  has  done 
this  less  than  most  of  those  whom  we  call  his- 
Idrisns  :  therefore,  though  I  am  willing  to  profit 
by  their  corrections  of  his  mistakes,  f  think  on 
the  whole  he  has  set  as  on  a  better  track  of 
ipvestigaiion  than   the  most  popular  of  them 

Rev.  F.  D,  Maitrice:  Essay  on  Eng.  Hist. 

As  he  fSallust]  in  the  beginning  of  his  Cati- 
linarian  War  asserteil  that  there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  historicnl  composition,  because  the 
style  should  correspond  with  the  nature  of  ibe 
narrative,  you  atk  me  how  a  writer  of  history 
may  best  attain  that  excellence.  My  opinion  is 
that  he  who  would  describe  actions  and  events 
In  a  way  suited  lo  their  dignity  and  importance 
nught  to  write  with  a  mind  endued  with  a 
ipirit,  and  enlarged  by  an  experience,  as  exten- 
sive as  the  actors  in  the  scene,  that  he  may  have 
a  capacity  properly  to  comprehend  and 
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them,  when  cnmprehended,  with  energy  and 
distinctness,  wilh  purity  and  perspicuity  of  dic- 
tion. The  decorations  of  style  I  do  not  greatly 
heed:  for  I  require  an  historian,  and  not  n 
rhetorician.  I  do  not  want  frequent  interspcr> 
sions  of  sentiment,  or  prolix  dissertations  on 
transactions,  which  inlemipt  the  series  of  events, 
and  cause  the  historian  to  intrench  on  the  office 
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of  the  politician,  who,  if,  in  explaining  counsels 
and  explaining  facts, he  followstrulh  rather  than 
his  own  partialities  and  conjectures,  excites  the 
disgust  or  the  aversion  of  his  party.  1  will  add 
a  remark  of  Sallust,  and  which  w.is  one  of  the 
excellencies  of  Caio,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
say  much  in  a  few  words:  a  perfection  which  1 
think  no  one  can  allnin  without  the  most  dis- 
criminating judgment  and  a  pecnlinr  degree  of 
moderation.  There  are  many  in  whom  ynu 
liave  not  to  regret  either  elegance  of  diction  or 
copiousness  of  narrative,  who  have  yet  united 
copiousness  with  brevity.  And  among  these 
Snllust  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  of  the  Latin 
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Leittrlo  Lord  Hmry  De  Bras,  July  15, 1657. 

When  the  esteem  of  science  and  liberal  study 
waxes  low  in  the  commonwealth,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  also  there  all  civil  virtue  and  worthy 
action  is  grown  as  low  to  a  decline  :  and  then 
eloquence,  as  it  were  consorted  in  the  same 
destiny,  with  the  decrease  and  fall  of  virtue, 
corrupts  alMi  and  fades;  at  least  resigns  her 
office  of  reloling  to  illiterate  and  frivolous  his- 
torians, such  as  the  persons  themselves  both 
deserve  and  are  best  pleased  wilh  ;  whilst  they 
either  the  understanding  to  choose  better, 
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searching  style  of  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
writer  to  the  survey  of  their  unsound  exploits, 
better  befriended  by  obscurity  than  fame. 

MlLTON:  history  of  Brilain,  1670. 

But  wilhell.let  my  govemour  remember  10 
what  end  his  instructions  are  principally  directed, 
and  Ihat  he  do  not  so  much  imprint  in  his  pupil's 
memory  the  date  of  the  ruins  of  Cirtbage,  as 
the  manners  of  Hannilial  and  Scipio;  nor  so 
much  where  Marcellns  dy'd,  as  why  it  was  un- 
worthy of  his  duty  that  he  die'd  there.  That 
he  do  not  teach  him  so  much  the  narrative  part, 
as  the  business  of  history.  The  reading  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  thing  that  of  all 
others  we  apply  ourselves  unto  with  the  most 
differing  and  uncertain  measures.  I  have  tend 
an  hundred  things  in  Livythat  another  has  not, 
or  not  taken  notice  of  at  least,  and  Plutarch 
has  read  an  hundred  more  than  ever  1  could 
find,  or  than  peradventure  that  author  ever 
wrote.  To  some  it  is  merely  a  grammar  study. 
In  others  the  very  anatomy  of  philosophy,  by 
which  the  most  secret  and  abstruse  parts  of  our 
human  nature  are  penetrated  into. 
Montaigne  :  Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  ixv. 

The  more  excellent  sort  of  historiaiis  have 
judgment  to  pick  out  what  is  most  worthy  to  be 
known ;  and  of  two  reports,  to  examine  which 
is  the  most  likely  lo  be  true !  from  the  condition 
of  princes,  and  their  humours,  they  conclude 
the  counsels,  and  attribute  lo  Ibt^i  words  proper 
for  the  occasion;  and  such  have  title  lo  assume 
the  authority  of  regulating  our  belief  to  what 
they  themselves  believe;  but  certainly  this  privi- 
lege belongs  not  to  every  one.  For  ihe  middle 
sort  of  historians  (of  which  the  most  pan  are) 
they  spoil  all:  they  will  chew  our  meal  for  ns, 
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— ttiey  tnke  upon  them  lo  judge  of,  and,  conse- 
qvienlly,  lo  Incline  the  history  lo  Iheir  own 
liking :  for  if  (he  judgment  pariially  lean  to  one 
fide,  n  man  cannot  avoid  wrestling  and  writhing 
hi*  narrative  lo  that  by^sa.  Thejr  undertake  10 
chiise  thing!  worthy  to  be  known,  and  yet  very 
oti  conceal  from  us  such  a  word,  such  a  private 
action,  as  would  much  better  inslruci  us;  omit, 
as  incredible,  auch  things  as  they  do  not  urnJer- 
sland,  and  pemdvenlure  some  because  they  can- 
not express  them  well  in  good  French  or  Latin. 
X^l  Ihem  .  .  .  display  their  eloquence,  and 
judge  according  to  their  own  fancy;  but  let 
ihcin,  wiihfll,  leave  us  something  lo  judge  of 
afiei  them,  and  neither  alter,  nor  di^uise,  by 
tbi:ir  abridgments,  and  at  Iheir  own  choice,  any- 
thing of  the  subslanceof  the  matter;  bul  deliver 
it  i<i  us  pure  and  entire  in  all  it's  dimensions  .  .  . 
The  only  good  histories  are  [hose  that  have  1>een 
writ  by  the  persons  Ihem<>elve9  who  commanded 
in  ibe  affairs  whereof  ihey  wriie,  or  who  have 
pa^lcipnled  in  the  conduct  of  them,  or,  nt  least, 
who  have  had  the  conduct  of  others  of  the  same 
nature.  Such  almost  are  alt  the  Greek  and  Ko- 
man;  for  several  eye-witnesses  having  writ  of 
the  samesul>ject  (in  [he  time  when  gr.-indeur  and 
learning  frequently  met  in  the  same  person),  it 
there  happen  to  Iw  an  errour,  it  musi  of  neces- 
sity be  a  very  sli)>h(  one,  and  upon  a  very  doubt- 
ful accident.  What  can  a  man. expect  from  a 
physician  who  will  undertake  to  write  of  war; 
or  from  a  meer  scholar  treating  upon  the  designs 
of  princes?  MONTAlCNe: 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixvii. 

What  is  public  history  but  a  register  of  the 
les  and  disappointments,  the  vices,  the 
and  ihe  quarrels,  of  those  who  engage  in 
[ion  for  power?  Paley. 

The  great  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  fable 
and  history,  which  early  education  and  the  usual 
cinirse  of  reading  have  made  familiar  and  in- 
Ictesling  to  all  Europe,  without  being  degraded 
by  the  vulgarism  of  ordinary  life  in  any  country. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
What  are  most  of  the  histories  of  Ihe  world 
hut  lies?      Lies   immorlaliied   and   consigned 
over  as  a  perpetual  abuse  and  flaw  upon  pros- 
perity. SotTTH. 
History  is  the  complemeni  of  poetry. 

How  shall  any  man  who  hath  a  genius  for 
history  undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and 
c'leerfulness,  when  he  con^dera  that  he  wilt  be 
r  ;nd  with  pleasure  but  a  very  few  years  ? 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occur- 
rences, as  also  voyages,  travels,  and  accounts  of 
c>-.LiTiiries.  Dr.  L  Watts. 

l[i«lory  is  necessary  to  divines. 

Dr.  1,  Watts. 
He  is  )iarlic«larly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his 
manner  of  telling  a  stoiy,  and  wilh  SallusI  for 
his  entering  into  eternal  principles  of  action. 
Dr.  L  Watts. 


In  reference  10  [he  study  of  history,  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  importance,  among 
[he  intellectual  qualiftcations  for  such  a  study, 
of  a  vivid  imagination, — a  facuUy  which,  con- 
sequently, a  skilful  narrator  mu'I  himself  pos- 
sess, and  lo  which  he  must  be  able  10  furnish 
excitement  in  others.  Some  may,  perhaps,  be 
smrtled  at  this  remark,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed lo  consider  imagination  as  having  no 
other  office  than  \o  fe^n  and  lo  falsify.  Every 
facully  is  liable  to  abuse  and  misdirc    ' 
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uppDse  that  it  necessarily  lends  to  jiervcrt  Ihe 
truth  of  hisiory  and  to  mislead  the  judgmeni. 
On  [he  contraiy,  our  view  of  any  transaciion, 
especially  one  that  is  remote  in  lime  or  place, 
will  necessarily  be  imperfect,  generally  incor- 
rect, unless  it  embrace  something  more  than  ihe 
bare  outline  of  Ihe  occurrences,— unless  we  have 
before  [he  mind  a  lively  idea  of  ihe  scene*  in 
which  the  events  took  place,  Ihe  habits  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  Ihe 
circumstances  connected  with  [he  transaction ;' 
unless,  in  short,  we  can  in  a  consi<lerable  degree 
transport  ourselves  out  of  out  own  age,  and 
country,  and  persons,  and  imagine  ourselves  the 
agents  or  spectators.  It  is  from  cnii^ideralion 
o?  ell  these  circumstances  that  we  are  enabled 
to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  facts  which 
hisiory  records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it. 
Whatelv  : 
Annet.  en  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studia. 
To  study  history  is  to  study  lilerature.  The 
biography  of  a  nation  embraces  all  its  works. 
No  trifle  is  lo  he  neglected.  A  mouldering 
medal  is  a  letter  of  twenty  centuries.  Anti- 
quities, which  have  been  heaulifully  called  his- 
tory defaced,  composed  its  fullest  commentary. 
In  the-^e  wrecks  of  many  storms,  which  lime 
washes  lo  [he  shore,  the  scholar  looks  patiently 
for  treasures.  The  painting  round  a  vase,  the 
scribble  on  a  wall,  Ihe  wralh  of  a  demagogue, 
the  drollery  of  a  farce,  the  point  of  an  epigram 
— each  possesses  its  own  interesl  and  value.  A 
fossil  court  of  law  is  dug  out  of  an  orator;  and 
the  Pompeii  of  Greece  is  discovered  in  the 
Comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

R.  A.  WlLlMOTT. 

Various  writers  have  undertaken  to  build  ro- 
mance upon  hisloty;  bul  few,  eicept  those  who 
have  occupied  themselves  with  researches  inio 
ils  sources,  are  aware  how  much  of  history  itself 
ii  nothing  more  than  legend  and  romance. 
Thomas  Wright: 

Essays  an  Ihe  Middit  Agrt. 


HOLINESS. 


homage  to  God,  be- 

Google 
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cause  bolinexs  must  at  lea.it  be  prelenrled.  In 
every  duty  wherein  we  have  a  communion  with 
God,  holiness  is  requisite:  now,  as  men  ore 
against  the  truth  of  holiness,  because  il  is  un^ 
suitable  to  them,  so  they  are  not  friends  (o  those 
duties  which  require  it  and  for  some  space 
divert  them  from  the  thoaght*  of  their  belovetl 
lusts.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  a  yoke,  prayer 
k  drudgery,  oliedience  a  strange  element.  We 
are  like  liih.  that  "drink  up  iniquity  like  water," 
and  come  not  to  Iht  bank  without  the  force  of 
an  angle;  no  mote  viillini;  to  do  service  fur 
Cod,  than  a  foh  is  of  itself  lo  do  service  for 
man.  Charnock  :  AllribuUi. 

What  though  the  polite  man  count  thy  fashion 
■  little  od<l,  and  too  precise;  it  is  because  he 
knows  nothing  above  that  niotlel  of  goodness 
which  be  hath  set  himself,  and  therefore  ap- 
proves of  nothing  beyond  it:  he  knows  not 
God,  and  therefore  doth  not  discern  and  esteem 
what  is  mo^t  like  Him.  When  courtiers  come 
down  into  the  country,  the  common  home.bred 
people  possibly  think  their  habit  strange;  but  they 
care  not  for  that— it  is  the  fashion  at  court.  What 
need,  then,  that  Christians  shoul<l  he  so  tender- 
foreheaded  as  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  be- 
cause the  world  looks  upon  holiness  ns  a  singu- 
larity? It  is  the  only  fashion  in  the  highest 
court,  fea,  of  the  King  of  kings  himself. 

Cat-ERiDce. 

It  is  of  things  heavenly  an  universal  declara- 
tion, working  in  them  whose  hearts  God  in- 
spireih  with  the  due  consideration  thereof,  an 
habit  or  disposition  of  mind  whereby  they  are 
made  fit  vessels  both  for  the  receipt  and  delivery 
of  whatsoever  spiritual  perfection. 

RooKES. 

Blessed  is  the  memory  of-those  who  have 
kept  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world  1 
Yet  more  blessed  and  more  the  memory  of  iho.'^ 
who  have  kept  themselves  unspotted  in  the 
world !  Mrs.  Jameson. 

When  the  Spirit  brings  light  into  our  minds, 
it  dispels  darkness:  we  see  il  as  we  do  that  of 
the  sun  at  noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of 
reason  to  show  it.  Locke. 

Let  a  man  be  very  tender  and  n^rdful  of 
every  pious  motion  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  his  neart.  SotiTH. 

As  God  sometimes  addresses  himself  in  this 
manner  to  the  hearts  of  men,  so  if  the  heart 
will  receive  such  motions  by  a  ready  complinnce 
they  will  return  more  frequently,  and  still  more 
and  more  powerfully,  SoifTH. 

It  ia  not  every  sinful  violation  of  conscience 
that  can  quench  the  spirit,  but  it  must  be  a  long 
inveterate  course  and  custom  of  sinning  that  at 
length  produces  and  ends  in  such  a  cursed  effect. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  the  experiment 
of  a  holy  life  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  1)y 
tlieir  intrinsical  goodness,  but  by  the  rcluclancy 
and  opposition  which  they  find  in  their  own 
hearts.  TiLLOTSON. 


HOME. 

V  many  opportunities  ha 


delight  to  ihose  who  live  in  our  domestic  circle, 
which  would  be  lost  before  we  could  diffuse  it '' 
to  those  who  are  distant  from  us !  Our  love, 
therefore,  our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  our 
pleasure  in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within 
the  limits  of  this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly 
intercourse  than  beyond  it.  Of  those  who  nre 
beyond  this  sphere,  the  individuals  most  fs- 
milior  to  us  are  those  whose  happiness  we  must 
always  know  better  how  to  promote  than  the 
happiness  of  strainers,  with  whose  particular 
habits  and  inclinaiioni  we  are  little  if  at  all 
acquainted.  Dit.  Bkown  : 

Litis.  OH  the  Philes.  oflhi  Human  Mind. 

If  ever  household  affeclions  nnd  love  ate 
graceful  things,  they  are  graceful  in  the  jioor. 
The  ties  that  bind  the  wealthy  and  the  proud  at 
home  may  be  forged  on  earth,  but  those  which 
link  the  poor  man  lo  his  humble  henrth  are  of 
the  true  metal  and  bear  the  stamp  of  heaven. 
The  man  of  high  descent  may  love  the  halls  and 
lands  of  his  inheritance  as  a  part  of  himself,  as 
trophies  of  his  birth  and  power  ;  the  poor  man's 
attachment  to  the  tenement  he  holds,  which 
strangers  have  held  before,  and  may  to-morrow 
occupy  Bgain,  has  a  worthier  root,  struck  deep 
into  a  purer  soil.  His  household  gods  are  of 
flesh  and  blood,  with  no  alloy  of  silver,  gold,  or 
precious  stones;  he  has  no  property  but  in  the 
affections  of  his  own  heart;  and  when  they  en 
dear  bare  floors  and  walls,  despite  of  toil  and 
scanty  meals,  that  man  has  his  love  of  home 
from  God,  and  bis  mde  hut  becomes  a  solemn 
place.  Dickens. 


of  money  peace  ol*  conscience  is,  and  how  much> 
hajipiness  can  be  condensed  in  ihe  humblest 
home  1  A  cottage  will  not  hold  the  bulky  fur- 
niture and  sumptuous  accommodations  of  a 
mansion ;  but  if  Cod  be  there,  a  cottage  ifill 
hold  as  much  happiness  as  might  slock  a  palace. 
Dk.  Jaues  Hamilton. 
Resolve— and  tell  your  wife  of  your  good 
resolution.  She  will  aid  it  all  she  can.  Her 
step  will  be  lighter  and.  her  hand  will  be  busier 
all  day,  expecting  the  comfortable  evening  at 
home  when  you  return.  Household  affairs  will 
have  been  well  attended  to.  A  place  for  eveiy- 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place,  will,  like  some 
good  genius,  have  made  even  j,-  '   -  '  ■-  >- 


angem. 


The  table  will  be  ready  at  the  fireside.  The 
loaf  will  be  one  of  that  order  which  says,  I7  its 
appearance,  Vou  may  come  and  cut  again.  The 
cups  and  saucers  will  be  wailing  for  supplies. 
The  kettle  will  be  singing;  and  the  children, 
happy  with  fresh  air  and  exercise,  will  be  smil- 
ing in  their  gind  anticipation  of  that  evening 
meal  when  father  is  at  home,  and  of  the  pleasant 
reading  afterwards.         SiB  Arthur  Helps. 

The  paternal  hearth,  that   rallying  .place  of 
the  affections.  Washingtun  Irvinu. 
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HOME.— HOMER. 


Il  was  (he  policy  ol  Ihe  good  old  genlleman 
to  make  hU  children  feel  that  home  was  the 
happiest  place  in  the  world ;  and  I  value  litis 
deliciouK  home-feeling  as  one  of  the  choices! 
gifts  a  parent  can  bestow. 

Washington  Ibvino, 

'T\^t  road  to  home  happineu  lies  over  small 
stepping-stunes.  Slichl  circiimstBnces  are  the 
Eturahhng-lilocks  of  families.  The.  prick  of  a 
pin,  says  the  proverb,  is  enough  to  make  an 
empire  insipid.  The  tenderer  the  feelings,  the 
painfuller  the  wound.  A  cold,  unkind  word 
checks  and  withers  the  biotsom  of  the  dearest 
love,  as  the  most  delicate  rings  of  the  vine  are 
(roubled  by  the  faintest  brecie.  The  misery  of 
a  life  is  born  of  a  chance  observation.  If  the 
true  history  of  quarrels,  public  and  private,  v^erc 
honestly  written,  it  would  be  silenced  with  an 
upmar  of  derision.  £.  Jesse. 

To  lie  hap|)y  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of 
att  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  enterprise 
and  labour  lends,  and  of  which  every,  desire 
prompts  the  proseculion. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  musl  be 
known  by  thine  who  would  make  a  just  estimate 
either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity:  for  smiles  and 
embroidery  are  alike  occasional,  and  ihe  mind 
is  often  dressed  for  show,  in  painted  honour  and 
fictitious  benevolence. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambtir,  No.  68. 

The  most  authentic  wilnesses  of  any  man's 
character  are  those  who  know  him  in  his  own 
family,  and  see  him  without  any  restraint  or  rule 
of  conduct  but  such  as  he  voluntarily  prescril>es 
to  himself.  If  a  man  carries  virtue  with  him 
into  his  private  apartments,  and  lakes  no  advan- 
tage of  unlimited  power  or  probable  secrecy; 
if  we  trace  him  through  the  round  of  his  lime, 
and  Rndlhal  his  characler,with  those  allowances 
which  mortal  frailty  must  always  want,  is  uni- 
form and  regular,  we  have  all  the  evidence  of 
his  sincerity,  that  one  man  can  have  with  regaril 
to  anulheri  and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  canni  * 
its  own  reward,  we  may,  without  heiitalioii 
termine  that  his  henrt  is  pure. 

The  hi)thest  pan^yric,  therefore,  that  private 
virtue  can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  servants. 
Dr.  S.  Joh)4SON  :  RambUr,  No.  6S. 


HOMER. 

Aristotle  himself  allows  that  Homer  has 
noihirig  to  lioasl  of  u  to  the  unity  of  his  fable, 
though  at  the  same  time  that  ^rcat  critic  and 
philosopher  endeavoured  to  palliate  this  imper- 
fection in  ihe  Greek  poet,  by  imputing  it  in  some 
measure  to  Ihe  very  nature  oF  an  epic  poem. 
Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  Ihe  /Eneid  also 
labours  in  ihi^  particular,  end  has  Epiioda  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  excrescences  rather  than 
as  parts  of  tlie  action. 

Addison:  Sftctator,  No,  167. 

Homer  hai  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that 
.ever  wrote  .in  llu  multitude  and  variety  of  his 


characten.  Every  god  that  is  admitted  into  hi« 
poem  acts  a  part  which  would  have  been  suit- 
able to  no  other  deity.  His  princes  are  as  mnch 
distinguished  by  their  manners  as  by  their  do- 
minions; and  even  those  among  them,  whose 
characters  seem  wholly  made  up  of  courage, 
differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds 
of  courage  in  which  ihey  excel.  In  short,  Iherc 
ii  scarce  a  speech  or  action  i  n  the  I  liad  which 
the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  who 
speaks  or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the 
head  of  il.  Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all 
other  poets  in  the  variety,  but  also  in  Ihe  nov- 
elty of  his  characters. 

Addison  :  Sfeetalor,  No.  373. 

In  short,  if  we  look  into  the  conduct  of  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  and  Milton, as  the  great  fable  is  the 
soul  of  each  poem,  so,  to  give  their  works  an 
ogreeable  variety,  their  episo<le5  are  so  many 
short  fables,  and  dieir  similes  so  many  short  epi- 
sodes; 16  which  yon  may  add,  if  you  please, 
that  their  metaphors  are  so  many  short  similes. 
Addison;  Spictalor,  No.  303. 

Homer  is  in  his  province  when  he  is  describing 
a  battle  or  a  multitude,  a  hero  or  a  god,  Virgil 
Is  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  in  his 
elysium,  or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture. 
Homer's  epithets  generally  mark  out  what  is 
great;  Virgil's,  what  is  agreeable,  Nolhing  Can 
be  more  magnificent  than  the  tigure  Jupiter  makes 
in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more  charming  than  thai 
of  Venus  in  the  first  iCneid. 

ADDISON:  Sptctalor.tia.  41J, 


diversify  his  infernal  council  with  proper  charac- 
ters, Addison. 

The  part  of  Ulysses  in  Homer's  Odyssey  is 
much  admired  hy  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that 
fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies, 
by  the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage  and  the 
subtilty  of  his  behaviour,  Addison. 

Homer  in  his  character  of  Vulcan  and  Thei- 
sites,  in  his  story  of  Man  and  Venus,  in  his 
behaviour  of  Ims,  and  in  other  passages,  has 
been  olnerved  to  have  lapsed  into  the  burlesque 
character,  and  to  have  departed  from  that  seri- 
ous air  essential  to  the  magnificence  of  an  epic 
poem.  Addison. 

The  only  poet,  modem  or  ancient,  who  in  the 
variety  of  his  characters  can  vie  with  Homer,  is 
our  great  English  dramatist.  B&AITIE. 

The  Iliad  consists  of  battles,  and  a  continual 
commotion;  the  Odyssey,  in  patience  and  wis- 
dom. Brooue:  Nttetentke  Odysitf. 

By  this  single  trail  Homer  marks  nn  essential 
difference  between  the  Iliad  and  CMyssey;  ihal 
in  the  former  the  people  perished  by  the  folly 
of  their  kings;  in  this,  t^  their  own  folly. 

Broohi. 


Homer  is  guilty  of  verboEitjr,  and  of  a  ledious 
prolix  manner  of  speaking:  he  is  ihe  greatest 
talker  of  all  antiquity.  Broome. 

If  we  look  upon  the  Ody.isey  as  all  a  fiction, 
we  consider  it  unworthily.  It  ought  to  tie  read 
as  a  stat7  founded  upon  truth,  adorned  with  em- 
bellishments of  poetry.  JlROOME. 

Uhe 


Broome. 

Plutarch  (juoles  this  instance  of  Homer's  judg- 
nent,  in  closing  a  ludicrous  scene  with  decency 

'  "    ■       *  Brooub. 


The  commentators  on.  Homer  apolc^ize  for 
the  glaring  falsehoods  which  Ulysses  relates,  by 
showing  (hat  they  are  told  to  the  Phreniciin^,  a 
credulous  people.  Cambridge. 

Criticism  has  not  succeeded  in  fixing  upon 
Pope  [in  his  translation  of  Homer]  any  errors 
of^ignurance.  His  deviations  from  Homerwere 
uniformly  the  result  of  imperfect  sympathy  with 
the  naked  simplicity  of  the  antique,  and  there- 
fore wilful  deviations,  not  (like  those  of  his  more 
pretending  competitor,  Addison  and  Tickell) 
pure  blunders  of  misapprehen'-ion. 

Db  QuiNCEY :  Encyt.  Brit. 

Though  Cowper  has  lieen  too  literal  in  his 
Homer,  and  loo  inattentive  to  the  melody  of  his 
rersilkation,  yet  has  he  infused  much  more  of 
the  simple  maje«ty  and  manner  of  the  divine 
bard  thtin  Pope,  whose  splendid  and  highly  or. 
namented  paraphrase  is  more  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  Ovid  than  of  Homer. 

Dr.  Drake. 

The  action  of  Homer,  heing  more  full  of 
vigour  than  that  of  Virgil,  is  more  pleading  to 
the  reader :  one  wanns  you  by  degrees,  ihe 
other  sets  you  on  lire  all  at  once,  and  never  in- 
termiu  his  heat.  Dkvden, 

I  touch  here  but  transiently,  without  any  strict 
method,  on  some  few  of  thoce  manly  rules  of 
imitating  nature  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Ho- 
mer, Drvden. 

The  Roman  orator  endeavou re il  tn  imirsle  the 
copiousness  of  Homer,  and  the  Latin  poet  made 
it  his  business  to  reach  the  conciseness  of  De- 
mosthenes. DlVDEN. 

Homer  took  all  occasions  of  letting  up  his 
own  countrymen,  Ihe  Grecians,  and  of  under- 
valuing the  Trojan  chiefs.  Dkyden. 

Scnliger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and 
abdicate  him,  after  the  posseslion  of  three  thou- 
sand years.  Drvsen. 

After  considering  the  effect  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  I  am  cnm- 
pellcd  to  regard  it  with  ihe  some  sentiment  as  I 
abould  a  kntle  of  beautiful  workman>hip  which 
bad  been  the  instrument  used  in  murdering  an 
innocent  family.  Recollect,  as  the  instance,  its 
influence  on  Alexander,  and  ihroufih  him  on 
the  world.  John  Foster  ;  journal. 
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I  venture  to  think  that  Ihe  rhapsodes  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Klelsthenes  by  reciting,  not    ' 
the  Homeric  Iliad,  but  the  Homeric  Thelmia  and 
Epigoni.  G.  Grote. 

Perhaps  few  authois  have  been  distinguished 
by  more  similar  features  of  charocter  than  Ho- 
raeraiid  Milton.  That  vastness  of  ihoughl  which 
nils  the  imagination,  and  that  sensibility  of  spirit 
which  renders  every  cirC"m>.lance  interesting, 
are  the  qualities  of  both  :  but  Milton  is  Ihe  most 
sublime,  and  Homer  the  mo^l  picturesque. 
Robert  Hail: 

Essay  en  Poetry  and  Pkilosephy. 

Is  it  possible  that  Honier  could  design  to  say 
all  that  we  matte  him  :  and  that  he  design'd  so 
many  and  so  various  figures,  as  thai  the  divines, 
law-givers,  captains,  pbiluaophers,  and  all  sorts 
of  men  v.ha  treat  of  sciences,  how  variously  and 
oppositely  however,  should  indifferently  quote 
him,  and  support  their  arguments  by  his  author- 
ity as  the  sovereign  lord  and  master  of  all  offices, 
works,  and  artiians,  and  counsellor  general  of 
all  enterpriiel?  Whoever  has  had  occasion  for 
oracles  and  predictions  has  there  found  sufficient 
to  serve  his  turn.  'Tis  awonder  how  many, and 
how  admirable  concurrences  an  intelligent  per- 
son, and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  has  there 
found  out  in  favour  of  our  religion  :  and  yet  he 
is  as  well  acquainted  with  this  author  as  any  man 
whatever  of  his  lime.  And  what  he  has  found 
out  in  favour  of  our*,  very  many  anciently  have 
found  out  in  favour  of  theirs. 

Montaigne  : 
Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixix. 

To  reflect  on  those  innumerable  secrets  of 
nature  and  physical  philosophy  which  Homer 
wroujiht  in  his  allegories,  what  a  new  scene  of 
wander  may  this  aflbrd  ua  ]  Pope. 

The  periphrases  and  circumlocutions  by  which 
Homer  expresses  the  single  act  of  dying  have 
supplied  succeeding  poets  with  all  their  manners 
of  phrasing  it.  POPB. 

This  vast  invention  ei^rls  itself  in  Homer  in 
a  manner  superior  Lo  that  of  any  poet ;  it  is  the 
great  and  peculiar  characteristic  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  all  others.  Pope. 

Upon  Ihe  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
that  perpetual  re|wti1loD  of  the  same  epithets 
which  we  find  in  Homer.  Pope. 

There  is  nothing  more  perfectly  admirable  in 
itself  than  thai  artful  manner  in  Homer  «f  taking 
measure  or  gauging  his  heroes  by  each  other, 
and  thereby  elevating  the  character  of  one  per- 
son by  the  opposition  of  it  to  some  other  he  is 
made  to  excel.  Pope. 

Homer  has  divided  each  of  his  poems  into 
two  pans,  and  has  put  a  particular  intrigue,  and 
the  solution  of  it,  into  each  put.  Pope. 

The  whole  structure  of  that  work  [the  Iliad] 
is  dramatic  and  full  of  action.  Pope. 


.Ca)o;;Ic 


HOMER.— HONESTY.—HONO  US. 


To  ihrow  his  language  more  oui  of  prose, 
Homer  alfecls  the  compound  epithets. 

Pope. 

Homer  eicels  nil  ihe  inventors  of  other  arts 
in  this;  that  he  has  ^^wallowe<l  up  the  honour 
0(  those  who  succeeded  htm.  PuPE. 


when  he  defers  to  (he  common  reports  of  couii 

Homer  'n  like  ■  skilful  improver,  who  place 
a  beautiful  statue  so  as  to  answer  several  vista: 

Homer  Is  tike  his  Jupiter,  hai  his  (error! 
shaking  Olympus;  Virgil,  like  the  same  powe 
in  hii  benevolence,  laying  plans  for  empires. 

Homer's  Achilles  is  haugh(]r  and  )>assiona(e, 
impa(ien(  of  any  restraint  by  laws,  and  nrrcigan( 
in  arms.  Priok. 

Homer  never  en(ertained  either  jjuesis  or 
hosts  with  long  speeches  till  the  mouth  of 
hunger  be  stopped.  Sir  P.  Sjdnev. 

I  have  followed  all  the  ancien(  poets  histor- 
ical ;  first.  Homer,  who  in  the  person  of  Aga- 
memnon ensampled  a  good  governor  and  a  vir- 
tuous man.  Ei>M(;t<D  Spenser. 

The  Greek  tongue  received  many  enlarge- 
ments between  the  time  of  Homer  and  that  of 
Plutarch.  .SwiPT. 


R.  C.  Trench, 


HONESTY. 

Put  it  out  of  the  power  of  truth  to  give  you  a 
ill  character ;  and  if  anybody  reports  you  not  1 
be  an  honest  man,  let  your  practice  give  hii 
the  lie:  '"d  to  make  all  sure,  you  should  r< 
solve  to  live  no  longer  than  you  can  live  hot 
estly;  for  it  is  better  lo  be  nothing  than  a  knave. 
Antoninus. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy 
has  ever  been  the  parent  of  confusion, — and 
ever  will  be  so,  as  long  as  Ihe  world  endures. 
Plain  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily  discov- 
ered at  Ihe  firet  view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected 
al  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in  Ihe 
^ovemment  of  mankind.  Genuine  simplicity 
of  heail  is  an  healing  and  cementing  principle. 

Spctch  en  Condi.  niilM  ^n»nVa,  March  Xi,  1775. 
When  men  cease  to  be  faithful  to  Iheir  God, 
he  who  expects  10  find  them  so  to  each  other 
will  be  much  disappointed.  The  primitive  sin- 
cerity will  accompany  the  primitive  piety  in  her 
flight  from  the  earth,  and  then  interest  will  suc- 
ceed conscience  in  Ihe  regulation  of  human 
conduct,  till  one  man  cannot  trust  another 
further  than  he  holds  him  by  that  tie;  hence. 


by  the  way,  it  is,  that  although  many  are  infidel* 
themselves,  yei  few  choose  to  have  their  families 
and  dependents  such  ;  as  judging— and  rightly 
judging — that  true  Christians  are  the  only  per- 
sons to  be  depended  on  for  the  exact  discharge 
of  their  social  duties.        Bishop  G.  Hornb. 

Wisdom  without  honesty  is  mere  craft  and 
cozenage;  and  therefore  the  reputation  of  hon- 
esty must  first  be  gotten,  which  cannol  be  but 
by  living  well :  a  goi>d  life  is  a  main  argument. 
'BenJonsoN:  DiicmerUi. 

The  safest  way  to  secure  honesty  is  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  it  early  in  liberality,  and  an 
easiness  lo  part  with  to  olhen  whatever  they 
have  ot  like  themselves,  Lockk. 

True  honour  is  to  honesty  what  Ihe  Court  of 
Chancery  is  to  common  law,         SHENSTOKB. 

The  most  plain,  short,  and  bwfut  way  lo  any 
good  end  is  more  eligible  than  one  directly 
contrary  in  some  or  all  of  these  qualities. 

Swift. 

The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  continually 
grow  weaker  and  less  eflVctual  and  serviceable 
10  them  ihat  use  them ;  whereas  ini^^ty  gains 
strength  by  use;  and  the  more  and  longer  any 
man  practiselh  it,  Ihe  greater  service  it  does 
him,  by  confirming  his  reputation,  and  encour- 
aging those  wilh  whom  he  hnlh  lo  do  to  repose 
the  greatest  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  which 
is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  business  and 
affairs  of  life. 

TiLLOTSON:  Sfrmmi. 

The  maiim  thai  "  Honesty  is  Ihe  best  policy" 
is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  one  is  ever  habitually 
guided  by  in  practice.   An  honest  man  is  always 
before  it,  and  a  knave  is  generally  behind  it. 
Whately. 


HONOUR. 

When  honour  runs  parallel  wilh  the  laws  of 
God  and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  loo  much 
cherished ;  bul  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are 
contrary  10  those  of  religion  and  equily,  ihej 
are  the  greal  depravations  of  human  nature. 
Addisok. 

Honour  hath  ihree  ihinglinil:  the  rantage 
ground  to  do  good  ;  the  approach  10  kings  and 
principal  persons;  and  Ihe  raising  of  a  man's 
own  fortunes.  He  thai  hath  Ihe  best  of  Ihese 
intentions,  when  he  as]nrelh,  is  an  honest  man; 
and  that  prince  that  can  discern  of  these  inten- 
tions in  another  that  aspirelh  is  a  wise  prince. 
Lord  Bacon ; 

Euay  XXXVil.,  OfAmbitim. 
The  irinning  of  honour  ia  but  Ihc  revealing 
of  a  man's  virtue  and  worth  without  disadvan- 
tage; for  some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and 
aflect  honour  and  reputation;  which  sort  of  men 
are  commonly  much  talked  of,  but  inwardly 
little  admired  :  and  some,  conlrariwise,  darken 
their  virtue  in  the  show  <rf'  il;  so  aa  they  be 


HONOVS.—HOFE. 


Qndervalued  in  opinion.  If  >  man  perrorm 
(hat  which  halli  not  been  attempted  beliiTe,  or 
mtteropled  and  given  over.or  hath  been  achievert, 
but  nut  wilh  so  good  circumstance,  he  shall 
ptirchase  more  honour  than  liy  aiTecling  a  mat- 
ter of  greater  difficulty,  or  virtue,  wlierchi  he  is 
but  a  follower.  If  a  man  so  temper  his  actions 
as  in  some  one  of  ihem  he  doth  conieni  every 
faction  or  combination  of  people,  the  music  wilt 
be  the  ftiller.  A  man  iv  an  ill  husband  of  hii 
honour  thai  entereih  Jnio  any  action  the  failing 
wherein  may  disgrace  him  more  than  the  carry- 
ing of  it  through  can  honour  him.  Honour 
that  is  pained  and  broken  upon  another  hnlh 
the  quickest  reflection,  like  diamonds  cut  with 
facets ;  atid,  therefore,  let  a  man  contend  to 
CKcel  any  competitors  of  his  in  honour,  in  out- 
shooting  them,  if  he  can.  In  their  own  bnw. 
Discreet  followers  and  servants  help  much  to 
reputation:  "Omnis  fama  a  domeslicis  emanat." 
Lord  Bacok ; 
Esiay  LV.,Of  Hotrntir  and Rrfutatim. 

A  principle  of  honour,  as  long  as  it  is  con- 
nected wilb  virtue,  adds  no  small  efficacy  to  its 
operation,  and  no  small  brilliancy  and  lu-stre  to 
its  appearance;  but  honour,  the  moment  that  it 
becomes  unconnected  with  the  duties  of  official 
funciiiin,  with  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  eter- 
nal and  immutable  laws  of  morality,  and  ap- 
pears in  its  substance  alien  to  them,  chanjjes  'w*. 
nature,  and,  instead  of  justifying  a  bieach  of 
duly,  a^ravaies  all  its  miscliiels  lo  an  almost 
infinile  degree :  by  (he  ajiparent  lustre  of  the 
■orTace  It  hides  from  you  the  baseness  and  de- 
formity of  the  ground.  ItUHKE: 

Impiachmmt  of  Warrm  Hattings. 

The  nobles  have  the  monopoly  of  honour, 
the  plebeians  a  monopoly  of  alt  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth.  BURKB. 

What  can  be  more  honourable  than  to  have 
courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  of 
reason  and  conscience  ;  lo  maintain  the  dignity 
of  our  nature,  and  the  station  assigned  us;  to 
be  proof  against  poverty,  pain,  and  death  itself; 
I  mean  so  far  as  not  to  do  anything  that  is 
tcandalous  or  sinful  to  avoid  them:  lo  stand 
adversiiy  under  all  shape*  with  decency  and 
resolution  1  To  do  this,  is  to  be  great  above 
title  and  fortune.  This  argues  the  soul  of  a 
heavenly  eilraction,  and  is  worthy  the  oflspring 
of  the  Deity. 

Jebemv  CoLLtER!  Essayt :  On  Forlitudt. 

When  honours  come  lo  us,  rather  than  we  to 
them;  when  they  meet  us,  ai  it  were,  in  the 
vestibule  of  life,  it  is  well  if  our  enemies  can 
say  no  more  againsl  us  than  that  we  are  too 
young  for  our  dignities  :  it  would  be  much  worre 
for  us  if  they  could  lay  that  we  are  loo  old  for 
them :  lime  will  destroy  the  first  ol Section,  but 
confirm  the  second.  Colton  :  Lacen. 

The  law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  roles  con- 
structed by  people  of  fa.-ihion,  and  calculated  to 
(acilitale  iheir  intercourse  with  one  another. 

PALEV. 


Adah  Smith. 

Thus  lo  contradict  our  desires,  and  to  Conquer 
the  impulse*  of  our  amiiilion.  If  they  do  not 
fall  in  with  what  we  in  our  inward  sentiments 
approve,  is  so  much  lo  our  interest,  and  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  real  happine.si,  that  lo 
contemn  all  ihe  wealth  and  power  in  ihe  world, 
where  they  stand  in  compeiilinn  with  a  nian's 
honour,  is  rather  good  sense  than  greatness  of 


lind. 


Sir  R.  Steele:   TalUr,  No.  251. 


No  man  of  honour,  as  (hat  word  is  usually 
understoeid,  did  ever  pretend  thai  hi*  honour 
obliced  hitn  to  be  ehasie  or  leniperate,  to  pay 
his  creditim,  to  be  useful  to  his  counlry.  lo  do 
good  lo  mankind,  10  endeavour  to  lie  wise  or 
learned,  lo  regard  his  word,  hii  promise,  or  his 
oath.  Swift. 


HOPE. 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and  tran- 
sient that  man  would  be  a  very  niisemble  being 
weie  he  not  endowed  with  this  pas<^ion,  which 
gives  him  a  laste  of  those  good  Ibinjrs  that  may 
possibly  come  into  liis  ptisseSHion.  "  We  should 
hope  fur  everything  that  is  good,"  says  the  old 
poet  Linus,  "  because  llicre  is  nothing  which 
may  not  be  hoped  for,  and  nothing  but  what  Ihe 

"    "-'-■-      - "     Hope  quickens  all 

keeps  Ihe  mind  awake 
in  ner  moai  remiss  and  in<lolenl  hours.  It  gives 
habitual  sereniiy  and  good  humour.  It  is  a 
kind  of  vital  heal  in  the  soul,  that  cheers  and 
gladdens  her,  when  she  does  not  attend  lo  it. 
It  makes  pain  ea'y,  and  labour  pleasant. 

ADDtSON  :  spectator.  No.  471. 

My  next  observalion  is  this,  that  a  religious 
life  is  that  which  most  abounds  in  a  well-grounded 
hope,  and  such  an  one  as  is  tixeil  on  objects  that 
are  capable  of  making  us  entirely  happy.  This 
hope  in  a  religious  man  is  much  more  sure  and 
certain  than  ihe  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing, 
as  it  is  strengthened  not  only  by  rea<«n,  but  by 
faith.  It  has  at  the  same  lime  tis  eye  perpet- 
ually fixed  on  that  stale,  which  implies  in  the 
very  notion  of  il  the  mo^t  full  and  the  most  com- 
plete happiness.  .  .  .  Religious  hope  has  like- 
wise this  advantage  above  any  other  kind  of 
hope,  that  il  is  able  lo  revive  the  dying  man.  and 
to  fill  his  mind  nol  only  wilb  secret  comforl  an.l 
refreshment,  but  sometimes  with  rapture  and 
transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilst 
the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight  to  ihe  great 
ohjecl  which  she  has  always  had  in  view,  and 
leaves  the  body  with  an  expectation  of  lieing 
reunited  lo  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful  resur- 
rection. Addison:  Sptrtalor,  No.  471. 

Il  is  a  precept  several  limes  inculcated  by 
Horace,  that  we  should  nol  enlertain  a  hope  of 
anything  in  life  which  lies  at  a  great  distance 
from  us.    The  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  our 


S'6 


time  here  mnkes  such  a  kuid  of  hc^ 
■.bte  and  alisurd.  The  grave  lies  unseen  ueiween 
us  anJ  ihe  ol^ecC  which  we  reach  after.  Where 
one  man  lives  1o  enjoy  the  good  he  hoii  in  view, 
ten  thoiuuuid  are  cul  ofT  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Addison  :  Spiaatar,  No.  535. 
If  we  hopie  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  pos- 

grealer  dream  anti  shadow  than  it  reaily  is. 
Addison. 

If  we  hope  for  tilings  of  which  we  have  not 
thoroughly  consiJered  Ihe  value,  out  disappoint- 
ment wi|l  lie  greater  than  our  picasiire  in  the 
fruition  of  them.  Aupisun. 

That  vain  and  foolish  hope  which  is  mis- 
eniployed  on  temporal  objects  produces  many 
sorrows.  ADDISON. 

A  religious  hope  does  nc 
mind  under  her  sufferings,  bi 


only  hear  up  the 
Addison. 

Hope  is  Ihe  principle  of  activity;  wiihout 
holding  out  hope,  to  desire  one  to  advance  \i 
absurd  and  senseless.  Suppose,  without  a  sou 
in  my  hand,  one  were  to  say,  "  Exert  youriielf : 
for  ihere  is  no  hope," — it  would  be  lo  turn  me 
into  ridicule,  and  not  to  advise  me.  To  hold 
out  lo  me  the  hopelessness  of  my  condition 
never  was  a  rea.wn  for  exertion ;  fur  when,  ulti- 
mately, equal  evils  attend  upon  exertion  and 
rest,  rest  has  clearly  the  preference. 

Burke : 
Letd  Nertk  and  thi  Amtritan  War. 

Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt  upon  111 
Usnge,  and  looks  like  a  handsome  defiance  of  a 
misfonune;  as  who  should  say,  Yuu  are  some- 
what troublesome  now,  but  I  shall  conquer  you. 
Jeremv  Cou-ii^R. 

Hope  is  a  prodigal  young  heir,  and  Expe- 
rience is  his  banker;  but  his  drafts  are  seldom 
honoured,  since  there  is  often  a  heavy  balance 
against  him,  bei^use  he  draws  largely  on  a  small 
capital,  is  not  yet  in  possession,  and  if  he  were, 
would  die.  CoLTON :  Lacon. 

It  is  when  our  budding  hopes  are  nipped  be- 
yond recovery  by  tome  rough  wind,  that  we  are 
ihe  most  disiKsed  to  picture  lo  ourselves  what 
flowers  they  might  have  borne  if  they  had  flour- 
ished. UlCKIUJS. 

Human  life  hath  not  a  aurer  friend,  nor  many 
times  a  greater  enemy,  than  hope.  'I'is  the 
miserable  man's  god,  which,  in  the  hardest  gripe 
of  calamity,  never  fails  to  yield  him  heams  of 
comfort.  'Tis  the  presumptuous  man's  devil, 
which  leads  him  awhile  in  a  smooth  way,  and 
then  makes  him  break  his  neck  on  the  iudden. 
Hope  is  to  man  as  a  bladder  lo  a  learning  swim- 
mer,— it  keeps  him  from  sinking  in  the  bosom 
of  the  waves,  and  by  that  help  he  may  attain 
Ihe  exercise  ;  but  yet  It  many  times  makes  him 
venture  beyond  his  heighl,  and  then,  if  that 
breaks,  or  a  storm  rises,  he  drowns  without  re- 
covery. How  many  would  die,  did  not  hope 
lustain  them !     How  many  have  died  by  hoping 


10  much  t    This  wonder  we  may  find  in  hope, 
that  she  is  both  a  flatterer  anti  a  true  friend. 
Fblltham. 

Hope  beginnelh  here  with  a  trembling  expec- 
latiiiii  Df  things  far  removed,  and  as  yet  bul  only 
heard  of.  HtXiKUC. 

Every  man  Is  aufliciently  discontented  with 
some  circumstances  of  his  iwesent  state,  lo  suffer 
his  imagiiiiiion  to  range  more  or  less  in  quest 
ot  future  happiness,  and  to  fix  upon  some  poinl 
of  lime,  in  wbicb,  by  Ihe  removal  of  the  incon- 
venience which  now  perplexes  him,  or  acqui- 
sition of  the  advantages  which  he  al  present 
wants,  he  shall  lind  the  condition  of  his  life 
very  much  improved. 

When  this  time,  which  is  loo  often  expected 
with  great  impatience,  al  last  arrives,  it  gener- 
ally comes  without  the  blessing  for  which  it  was 
desired  1  bul  we  solace  ourselves  with  some  new 
prospect,  and  press  forward  again  with  equal 

It  is  lucky  for  a  man,  in  whom  this  temper 
prevails,  when  he  turns  hia  hopes  qpon  things 
wholly  out  of  his  own  power ;  since  he  forbears 
then  to  precipitate  his  affairs,  for  the  sake  of 
the  great  event  that  is  to  complete  his  relicity, 
and  wails  for  the  blissful  hour  with  !&«  neglect 
of  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  the 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Ramblir,  No.  S- 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition.  The 
miseries  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  or  captivity, 
would,  without  this  comfort,  be  insupportable; 
nor  does  il  appear  that  the  happiest  lot  of  ter- 
restrial existence  can  ael  us  above  the  want  of 
this  general  blessing ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon 
it,  would  not  still  be  wretched,  were  il  not  ele- 
vated and  delighted  by  the  expectation  of  some 
new  possession,  of  some  enjoyment  yet  behind, 
by  which  Ihe  wish  shall  be  ai  lasl  satisfied,  and 
the  heart  filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent, 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promisei 
what  it  seldom  gives;  but  its  promises  are  more 
valuable  than  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom 
frustrates  us  wiihout  assuring  us  of  recompensing 
ihe  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambltr,  No.  67. 

Disappointment  seldom  cures  us  of  expecta- 
tion, or  has  any  other  effect  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  moral  sentence  or  peevish  exclamation. 
Dr.  S.  Johksok. 

Hope  ia  that  pleasure  of  the  mind  which 
eveiy  one  finds  in  himself  upon  Ihe  thought  of 
a  probable  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which 
is  apt  to  delight  him.  LoCKB. 

The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  brightness  of  our  life  is  gone, 
shadows  of  ihe  evening  fall  around  ua,  and 
Ihe  world  seems  but  a  dim  reflection  itself,— a 
broader  shadow.  We  look  forward  into  the 
coming  lonely  night :  the  soul  withdraws  itself. 
Then  siais  arise,  and  the  nighl  is  holy. 

LoNcrEiiow. 


HOPE HORACE. 


3"; 


Hope  U  the  ruddy  morning  of  joy,  recollec- 

to  sink  amid  ihe  dews  and  du<ik]i  shailei  of 
twilight;  and  Ihe  bright  blue  dny  which  the 
former  promises,  break)  indeed,  but  in  uiolher 
world,  and  with  another  sun. 

RiCHTER. 

Though  hope  be  indeed  a  lower  and  lesser 
thing  than  assurance,  yet,  as  to  all  purposes  of 
a  pious  life,  it  may  prove  more  useful. 

South. 

Used  with  doe  abstinence,  hope  acts  a*  a 
healthful  tonic;  inlemperaiely  indulged,  as  an 
cnervflting  opiate.  The  visions  of  future  tri- 
umph which  at  first  animale  exertion,  if  dwell 
upon  too  intensely,  will  usurp  the  place  of  ihe 
stem  reality  1  and  noble  objects  will  be  contem- 
plated, not  for  Iheir  own  inherenl  worlli,  but 
on  account  of  the  day-dreams  they  engender. 
Thus  hope,  aided  by  imacinalion,  makes  one 
man  a  bero,  another  a  samnambulist,  and  a 
third  a  lunatic;  while  it  renders  them  all  enlhu- 
siaMs.  Sir  J,  Stephen. 

He  that  creates  to  himself  thousands  of  little 
hopes,  uncertain  in  the  promise,  fallible  in  the 
event,  and  depending  upon  a  thousand  ciicum- 
sunces,  often  fails  his  expectations. 

Jereuy  Taylok. 

Hope  thinks  nothing  diffi<:alt ;  despair  tells 
us  that  difficulty  is  insurmountable. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


may  be  applied  what  Seneca  aaid  of  Ctio,  that 
he  gained  as  complete  a  triumph  over  the  vices 
of  his  country  as  Scipio  did  over  the  enemies 
of  il.  Had  Juvenal  bved  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
he  would  have  .written  much  better,  because 
much  bolder;  but  had  Horace  lived  in  ihe  lime 
of  Juvenal,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  have 
written  salire  at  all:  in  allocking  the  false 
friends  of  his  country  he  would  have  manifrsted 
Ihe  same  puslllanimily  which  be  him>eir  informs 
us  he  discovered  when  he,  on  one  occasion, 
ventured  to  attack  her  real  foes. 

CoLTON:  LatoH. 
Horace  makes  an  awkward  figure  in  his  vain 
attempt  to  unite  his  real  character  of  sycophant 
wiih  Ihe  assumed  one  of  the  satirist.    He  some- 

.   attempts  lo  preach  down  vice,  wilhout 

:, sometimes  to  laugh  it  down,wilhuul  wil. 
His  object  was  lo  be  patronized  by  a  court, — 
without  meanness,  if  possible,  but,  al  all  events, 

'  patroniied.     He  served  the  times  more, 

perhajH,  than  Ihe  limes  served  him,  ^nd  instead 

of  fi)tniing   Ihe   manners  of  his  superiors,  he 

''  'mself  was,  in  great  measure,  formed  by  ihem. 

Colton:  Laean. 

Horace,  in  his  first  and  second  book  of  odes, 

as  still  rising,  but  came  not  lo  his  meridian 

till  the  third.     After  which  his  judgment  was 

~~  ~'er-poise  lo  his  imagination.     He  grew  too 

ous  to  be  bold  enough,  fur  be  deM;ended  in 
his  fourth  by  slow  progress.  DuvuEK. 


Horace  confines  himself  strictly  li 

■   riia  in  every  ode.       "^ 
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HORACE. 

As  fables  took  Iheir  birth  in  ihe  very  infancy 
of  learning,  they  nev^r  Hourisheil  more  than 
when  learning  was  at  its  greatest  height.  To 
justify  this  assertion,  I  shall  put  my  reader  in 
mind  of  Horace,  ihe  greatest  wit  and  crilic  in 
the  Augustan  age,  and  of  Buileau,  the  most 
correct  pnel  among  the  modems ;  not  to  men- 
tioD  La  Fontaine,  who  by  Ibis  way  of  writing 
is  come  more  inio  vi^ue  than  any  other  author 
of  our  times. 

Addison  :  SptcliUor,  No.  183. 

Horace  speaks  of  these  parts  in  an  ode  that 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  lines!  for  Ihe  natu- 
ralness of  the  thought  and  the  beauty  of  the 
expression.  Addison. 

If  a  reader  examines  Horace's  Art  of  Poelry. 
he  will  lind  bul  very  few  precepts  in  it  which  he 
may  not  meet  with  in  Arisloile. 

Addison. 

This  conduct  might  give  Horace  Ihe  hint 
>»y,  ihal  when  Homer  was  at  a  loss  lo  brii„ 
Miy  difficult  matter  to  an  issue,  he  laid  his  hero 
asleep,  and  this  salved  all  difficulty. 

Bboour. 

No  two  men  who  have  handled  the  san 
subject  differ  so  completely,  both  in  characl 
and  style,  as  Horace  and  Juvenal :  to  the  latter 


Horace  pui^d  himself  from  ihese  splenetic 
refleclions  in  wles  and  epodes  before  he  under- 
took his  satires.  UrvuEK. 

According  to  this  model  Horace  wril  bis  odes 
and  eix>des;  for  his  satires  and  epi>lles,  l)eing 
intended  wholly  for  instruction,  required  another 
style.  Drvdkk. 

A  secret  happiness  in  Felroniiis  is  called 
euriosa  filUilas,  and  which  I  suppose  he  had 
from  iht  feliater  atidtri  of  Horace. 

Dry  DEN. 

Though  Horace  gives  permission  lo  painleis 
anil  |>oels  to  dare  everything,  yet  he  encoumges 
neither  to  make  things  out  of  nature  and  verisi- 
mility.  Dry  DEN. 

In  his  satires  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and 
pleasant,  and  has  nothing  so  bitter,  so  nol  so 
good,  as  Juvenal.  FkacHAH. 

Horace  either  is,  or  feigns  himself,  lyte- 
phaiic,  and  shows  what  an  eHccI  the  visiou  of 
the  Nymphs  and  Bacchus  had  on  him. 

SHAfTESBirBY. 

As  for  the  elegant  writer  of  whom  I  am 
talking  [Horace],  nis  excellencies  are  to  be  ob- 
served  as  lliey  relate  10  Ihe  di6rerent  concerns 
of  his  life;  and  he  is  always  lo  be  looked  upon 
as  a  lover,  a  courtier,  or  a  man  of  wil.  His 
admirable  Odes  have  numberless  instances  of 
his  merit  in  each  of  these  characters.   His  Epis- 
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HORACE.— HOSPITALITY.— HUMAN  NATURE. 


ties  and  Sa(ire!>  are  full  of  proper  notices  Tor 
the  comiuct  of  life  in  a  court  i  ami  what  we 
call  K"***'  Ix'eeding  is  most  agreeably  inter- 
mixed with  his  morality.  HJi  ^dresses  to  the 
penons  who  favoured  him  are  to  inimilabl)' 
engaging,  that  Augustus  complained  of  him  for 
to  seldom  writing  to  him,  and  asked  him. 
"  whether  he  was  afraid  posterity  should  read 
ibeir  names  together?"  Now,  for  the  generality 
of  men  to  spend  much  lime  in  such  «irilings  m 
■s  pleasaiil  a  folly  as  any  be  ridicules.  What- 
ever the  crowd  of  scholars  may  pretend,  if  their 
nay  of  life,  or  their  own  imaginations,  d<]  not 
tend  them  to  a  taste  of  him,  they  may  read,  may 
write,  (ifly  volumes  upon  him,  and  be  just  as 
they  were  when  they  began. 

SlB  R.  STRELB  :    Taller,  No.  173. 


HOSPITA1.ITY. 

Hospitality  10  the  better  tort,  and  charity  to 

the  puoi;  two  virtues  that  are  never  exercised 
so  well  as  when  Ihcy  accompany  each  other. 

ATTERBt;itY. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  pro- 
fusenciia,  and  ends  in  madness  and  fully, 

ATTERBt;RV. 

If  there  be  an  exception  to  this  gradual  scale 
of  importance  according  to  Intimacy,  it  must  be 
in  the  case  of  one  who  is  absolutely  a  stranger. 
.  .  .  Accordingly,  we  find  that  by  a  provision 
which  might  be  termed  tingutar,  If  we  did 
not  think  of  the  universal  bounty  and  wisdom 
of  God,  a  modilication  of  our  genenl  regard 
has  been  prepareil  in  the  sympathetic  tendencies 
of  our  nature  for  this  case  also.  There  is  a 
ipecies  of  affection  to  which  the  stranger  gives 
Urlh  merely  as  being  a  stranger.  He  is  received 
and  sheltered  by  our  hospitality  almost  with  the 
zeal  with  which  our  friendship  delights  to  re- 
ceive one  with  whom  we  have  lived  m  cordial 
anion,  whose  virtues  we  know  and  revere,  and 
whose  kindness  bos  been  to  us  no  small  part  of 
the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Dr.  T.  BkoWN : 
Licli.  on  the  Pkilos.  cf  thi  Human  Mind. 


HUMAN   NATURE. 

I  must  confess  that  there  is  nothing  that  more 
pleases  me,  in  all  that  I  read  in  books,  or  see 
among  mankind,  than  such  passages  as  represent 
human  nature  in  its  proper  dignity.  As  man  is 
a  creature  made  up  of  different  extremes,  he  has 
Eomething  in  him  very  great  and  very  mean.  A 
skilful  artist  may  draw  an  excellent  [uclure  of 
him  in  either  of  these  views.  The  finest  authors 
of  antiquity  have  taken  him  on  the  more  advan- 
tageous side.  They  cultivate  the  natural  grand- 
eur of  the  soul,  raise  in  her  a  generous  ambition, 
feed  her  with  hopes  of  immortality  and  perfec- 
ilion,  and  do  all  they  can  to  widen  the  partition 


between  ibe  virtuous  and  the  vicious,  by  tnaknij 
the  difference  betwixt  them  as  great  as  lietween 
gods  and  brutes.  In  shun,  it  is  impassible  to 
rend  a  page  in  Plato,  Tully,  and  a  thousand 
other  ancient  moralists,  without  being  a  greater 
and  a  tielter  man  fur  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  could 
never  rend  any  of  our  modish  French  authors, 
or  those  of  our  own  country  who  are  the  imita- 
tors and  admirers  of  that  trifling  nation,  without 
l>eing  for  some  time  out  of  humour  with  myself 
and  at  everything  about  me.  Their  business  is, 
to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  coni^der  it 
under  its  worst  appearances.  They  give  mean 
interpretations  and  base  motives  to  the  wortbiesi 
actions;  they  resolve  virtue  and  vice  into  cSn- 
Mitution.  In  short,  they  endeavour  to  make  no 
distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between 
the  species  of  men  and  that  of  brules.  As  an 
instance  of  this  kind  of  authors,  among  many 
oiheit,  let  any  one  examine  the  celebrated 
Riichefoucault,  who  is  the  great  philoso|>her  for 
administering  of  consolation  to  the  idle,  the  en- 
vious and  worthless  part  of  mankind. 

AI>D1SUH  :   Talltr,  No.  loS. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  Pythagoras's  golilen  say- 
ings, ■'  That  a  man  should  take  care  above  ail 
things  to  have  a  due  respect  for  himself."  And 
it  IS  certain,  that  this  licentious  sort  of  authors, 
who  are  for  depreciating  mankind,  endeavour  to 
disappoint  and  undo  what  the  most  refined  s|nrits 
have  l>een  labouring  to  advance  since  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  world.  The  very  design  of  dren, 
goijd  breeding,  outward  ornaments,  and  cere- 
mony, were  to  lift  up  human  nature,  and  set  it 
off  to  an  advantage.  Architecture,  |iainting,  and 
siatuaiy  were  invented  with  the  tame  design ;  as 
indeed  every  art  and  science  contributes  to  the 
eniliellishment  of  life,  and  to  the  wearing  off 
and  throwing  into  sha<les  the  mean  and  low  parts 
of  our  nature.  Poetry  carries  on  this  great  end 
moit  than  all  the  rest,  as  mny  be  seen  in  the 
foil  CI  wing  passage  taken  out  of  Sir  Fr.incis  Ba- 
con's "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  which  give* 
a  truer  and  better  account  of  this  art  than  all 
the  volumes  that  were  ever  written  upon  it. 
Addison  :  TatUr,  No.  io8. 

There  are  no  authors  I  am  more  pleased  with 
than  those  who  show  human  nature  in  a  variety 
of  views,  and  describe  the  several  ages  of  the 
world  in  their  different  manners.  A  reader  can- 
not be  more  rationally  enteitaineil  than  hy  com- 
[inring  the  virtues  and  vices  of  his  own  timet 
with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  times  of  his 
forefathers;  and  drawing  a  parallel  in  his  mind 
between  hit  own  private  character  end  that  of 
other  persons,  whether  of  his  own  age  or  of  the 
ages  that  went  before  him.  The  contemplation 
of  mankind  under  these  changeable  colours  is 
apt  to  shame  us  out  of  any  particular  vice,  or 
animate  us  to  any  particular  virtue,  to  make  us 
pleased  or  displeased  with  ourselves  in  the  most 
proper  points,  to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice 
and  prepossession,  and  to  rectify  that  narrow- 
ness of  temper  which  inclines  us  to  think  amiss 
of  those  who  differ  from  us. 

Addison  :  Sptetator,  No.  309. 


HUMAN  NATURE. 


A  mlional  nature  admilii  of  nothing  but  what 
Is  serviceable  lo  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Ahtoninus, 
Nature  is  often  hidden,  aometiines  overcome, 
seldom  extinguished.  Force  makelh  nnture 
more  violent  in  the  return ;  doctrine  and  dis- 
course ma  keih  nature  less  imponune;  but  cus- 
tom only  dotb  alter  and  subdue  nature. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

£siay  XXXIX.,  OfNaturt  in  Mm. 

A  man's  nature  runs  eiihei  lo  heritor  weeds; 
Iherefure  let  him  reasonably  water  the  one  and 
dotroT  ibe  other.  Lord  Bai:on  : 

£!!/,}•  XXXIX.,  OfNaturt  in  Mm. 

The  prnctice  of  men  holds  not  an  equal  pace; 
yea,  and  often  runa  counter  to  their  theory :  we 
naturally  know  what  is  good,  but  naturally  pur- 
Sue  whjl  is  evil :  the  rhetoric  whcri^wilh  1  per. 
Euade  another  cannot  persuade  myhelf:  there  is 
■  depraved  appetite  in  us  that  will  with  imtience 
hear  the  leameil  initruclions  of  reason,  but  yet 
perform  no  farther  than  agrees  to  its  own  irreg- 
ular humour.  In  brief,  W«  all  arc  monsters, 
that  is,a  composition  of  man  and  lieasi,  wherein 
we  must  enileavour  to  be  as  the  poets  fancy 
that  wine  man  Cbiron,  that  is,  to  have  the  region 
of  man  nluive  that  of  beast,  and  sense  to  sit 
but  at  the  feet  of  reason.  Lastly,  1  do  desire 
with  God,  that  all,  but  yet  nfiirin  with  men, 
that  few.  shall  know  salvation:  that  the  bridge 
is  narrow,  the  passage  straight  unto  life ;  yet 
those  who  do  confine  the  Church  of  God  either 
to  particular  nations,  churches,  or  families,  have 
made  it  far  narrower  than  our  Saviour  ever 
meant  it.  Sir  T.  Browne: 

Riligia  Medid,  Part  L,  Iv. 

I  own  that  there  is  a  haughtiness  and  fierceness 
in  human  nature  »'hich  will  cause  innumerable 
broils,  place  men  in  what  situation  you  please. 

Wilh  our  sciences  and  our  cycloperdias  we 
■re  apt  to  forget  the  divinetieti  in  those  labora- 
tories of  ours.  We  ought  not  to  forget  it!  That 
once  well  forgotten.  1  know  not  what  else  were 
worth  remembering !  Most  sciences,  I  think, 
were  then  a  very  dead  thing— withered,  con- 
tentious, empty — a  thistle  in  late  autumn.  The 
best  science,  without  this,  is  but  as  the  dead 
timbtr;  it  is  not  the  growing  tree  and  forest — 
which  gives  ever  new  timber  among  other  things! 
Man  cannot  kaew  either  unless  he  can  worship 
in  some  way.  His  knowledge  is  a  pedantry  and 
dead  thistle,  otherwise.  Caklvls. 

There  is,  I  know  not  how,  in  minds  a  certain 


has  the  deepest  ro. 
in  the  greatest  genii 


1  futui 


Cicero:   Tuse.  QuaU. 


dent ;  which  will  remain  mute  and  senseless  Ic 
appeals  the  most  passionate  and  earnest,  and  re- 
spond at  last  to  the  slightest  casual  touch.  In 
the  mo'^t  insensible  or  childish  minds  there  is 
some  Imin  of  reflection  which  art  ca.n  seldom 
lead,  or  skill  assist,  but  which  will  reveal  itself, 
as  great  truths  have  done,  by  chance,  and  when 
the  discoverer  has  the  plainest  and  simplest  end 
in  view.  Dickens. 

Mankind  have  ever  been  prone  lo  expatiate 
on  the  praise  of  human  nature.  The  dignity 
of  man  is  a  subject  that  has  always  been  the 
favourite  theme  ot  humanity :  they  have  de- 
claimed with  thai  ostentation  which  osiially  ac- 
companies such  as  are  sure  of  having  a  partial 
audience;  Ihey  have  obtained  victories  because 
there  were  none  to  oppose.  Vet,  from  all  I 
have  ever  read  or  seen,  men  appear  more  apt  to 
err  from  having  too  high  than  by  having  too 
despicable  an  opinion  of  their  nature;  and  by 
altenipting  lo  exalt  their  original  place  in  the 
creaiion  depress  their  real  value  in  society. 

The  most  ignorant  nations  have  always  been 
found  to  think  most  highly  of  themselves.  The 
Deity  has  ever  been  thought  peculiarly  con- 
cerned in  their  glory  and  preservation  ;  to  have 
fought  their  bailies,  and  inspired  their  teachers: 
their  wizards  are  said  to  be  familiar  with  heaven; 
and  every  hero  has  a  guard  of  angels  as  well  as 


Gold: 


If  we  did  not  take  great  pains  and  were  not 
at  great  pains  to  corrupt  oar  nature,  our  nature 
would  never  corrupt  us. 

Lord  Clarbndok. 


CiliuH  f/lie  tVerU,  Utter  CXV. 

No  doubt  hard  work  is  a  great  police-agent. 
If  everybody  were  worked  from  morning  tilt 
night,  and  then  carefully  locked  up,  the  register 
of  crimes  might  be  greatly  diminished.  Bui 
what  would  liecome  of  human  nature  ?  Where 
would  be  the  room  for  growth  in  such  a  system 
of  things?  It  is  through  sorrow  and  mirth, 
plenty  and  need,  a  variety  of  passions,  circum- 
stances, and  lempCalions,  even  through  sin  and 
misery,  that  men's  natures  are  developed. 

Sib  Arthuk  Helps. 

Human  nature  appears  a  very  deformeil,  or  a 
very  beautiful,  object,  according  lo  the  different 
lights  in  which  it  is  viewed.  When  we  see  men 
of  inflamed  passions,  or  of  wicked  designs,  tear- 
ing one  another  to  jHeces  by  open  viiJenee,  or 
undermining  each  other  by  secret  trtachery; 
when  we  observe  base  and  narrow  ends  pursued 
by  ignominious  anil  dishonest  means  ;  when  we 
observe  men  mixed  in  society  as  if  it  were  for 
the  destruction  of  it;  we  are  even  ashamed  of 
our  species,  and  out  of  humour  with  our  own 
being.  But  in  another  light,  when  we  behold 
ihem  mild,  good,  and  benevolent,  full  of  a  gen- 
erous regard  for  ihe  public  prosperity,  compas- 
sionating each  other's  distresses,  and  relieving 
each  other's  wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they 
are  creatures  of  the  Mme  kind.  In  this  view 
ihey  appear  godi  to  each  other,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  noblest  power,  that  of  doing  good;  and 
the  greatest  compliment  we  have  ever  been  able 
lo  make  lo  our  own  being  lias  been  by  calling 
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this  disposilion  of  mind  humanity.  We  cannot 
bat  observe  a  pleasure  ariain?  in  our  own  breasl 
upon  the  seeing  or  hearing  oFa  generoua  action, 
even  when  we  are  wholly  disinlerested  in  it. 
Hughes  !  Sftciaior,  No.  ajo. 
Whit  proposition  is  there  respecting  human 
nature  which  is  absolutely  and  universally  Irue  7 
We  itnow  of  only  one ;  and  Ihat  is  not  only  true, 
but  identical ;  that  men  always  act  front  self- 
interest.  This  truism  the  Utilitarians  prt>clnini 
with  as  much  pride  as  if  il  were  new,  and  as 
much  zeat  as  if  i(  were  important.  But  in  fact, 
when  explained,  it  means  only  Ihat  men  if  ihey 
can  will  do  as  Ihey  choose.  When  we  tee  the 
sctions  of  a  man  we  know  with  certainly  what 
be  thinks  his  interests  to  be.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  reason  wilh  certainty  from  what  toe  lake  to  be 
his  interest  lo  his  aclions.  One  man  goes  with- 
out a  dinner  that  he  may  add  a  shilling  to  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds:  another  runs  in  debt 
to  give  lulls  and  masquerades.  One  man  cuts 
his  falber's  tbroal  (o  get  poisession  of  his  old 
clothes:  another  haiards  his  own  life  to  save 
Ihal  of  an  enemy.  One  man  volunteen  on  a 
forlorn  hope  :  another  is  drummed  out  of  a  regi- 
ment for  cowardice.  Each  of  these  men  has, 
no  doubt,  acted  from  self-inlere-I,  But  we  gain 
nMhing  by  knowing  this,  except  the  [deasure,  if 
it  be  one,  of  multiplying  useless  words.  In  fact, 
this  principle  is  jast  as  recondite  and  just  as 
imponanl  as  the  great  truth  that  whatever  is,  is. 
If  a  philosopher  were  always  to  slate  facts  in  the 
following  form :  "There  is  a  shower:  but  what- 
ever is,  is;  therefore  there  is  a  shower," — his 
reasoning  would  be  perfectly  sound  ;  but  we  do 
not  apprehend  that  il  would  materially  enlarge 
the  circle  of  human  knowledge.  And  il  is 
equally  idle  to  attach  any  importance  to  a  propo- 


If  the  doctrine  lhat  men  always  act  from  telf- 
Inleresi  be  laid  down  in  any  other  sense  than 
this — if  the  meaning  of  (he  word  self-inleresl  be 
narrowed  so  as  lo  exclude  any  one  of  the  mo- 
tives which  may  by  possibility  act  on  any  human 
being,  the  pmposilion  ceases  to  be  identical : 
but  at  (he  same  time  it  ceases  to  be  true. 

What  we  have  said  of  Ihe  word  "self-inter- 
est" applies  to  all  the  synonyms  and  circumlo- 
cutions wliich  are  applied  to  convey  the  same 
meaninjj:  pain  and  pleasure,  happiness  and 
misery,  oljects  of  desire,  and  so  forth. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Sfiltt  Essay  en  Gfutrnmeni,  March,  1829. 
Is  the  love  of  approbation  a  stronger  motive 
than  the  love  of  wealth  ?  It  ii  impassible  to 
answer  this  question  generally  even  in  ihe  caM 
of  an  individual  with  whom  we  are  very  inti- 
mate. We  often  say,  indeed,  th.-ii  a  man  loves 
fame  more  than  money,  or  money  more  than 
fame.  But  ibis  Is  said  in  a  loose  and  [Mpalar 
ftense;  for  there  ta  scarcely  a  man  who  would 
not  endure  a  few  sneen  for  a  great  sum  of 
money,  if  he  were  in  pecuniary  distress;  and 
scarcely  a  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  if  he 
were  in  flourishing  circumstances  would  expose 


himself  10  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  pub 
lie  for  a  trifle.  In  order,  therefore,  to  return  a 
precise  answer  even  about  a  single  human  lieing. 
we  must  know  what  is  Ihe  amount  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  reputation  demanded  and  of  the  pecuni- 
ary advantage  offered,  and  in  what  situation  the 
person  to  whom  Ihe  tempiaiion  is  proposed 
stands  at  Ihe  lime.  But  when  the  question  it 
propounded  generally  about  the  whole  species, 
ihe  impossibiliiy  of  answering  is  siill  more  evi- 
dent. Man  differs  from  man  ;  genemlion  from 
generation;  nation  from  nation.  Education, 
station,  sex.  age,  accidental  associations,  produce 
inhnite  shadea  of  variety. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
MiiPs  Essay  on  Gooemmmi. 

Now,  [he  only  mode  in  wtiich  we  can  con- 
ceive it  possible  lo  deduce  a  theory  of  govern- 
ment from  ihe  principles  of  human  nature  is 
this:  we  must  find  out  what  are  the  motives 
which,  in  a  particular  form  of  government,  impel 
rulers  to  bad  measures,  and  what  are  thoziC  which 
impel  them  10  good  measures :  we  must  then 
compare  the  effect  of  the  two  classes  of  motives; 
and  according  as  we  find  the  one  or  the  otherto 
prevail,  we  must  pronounce  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  question  good  or  bad. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  nristocratical 
and  monarchical  states  the  desire  of  weallh  and 
uiher  desires  of  the  same  class  always  lend  to 
produce  mi^overnmenl,  and  lhat  the  love  of 
approbation  and  other  kindred  feelings  always 
tend  10  produce  good  government.  Then,  if  il 
be  impassible,  as  we  have  shown  lhat  il  is,  to 
pronounce  ^nerally  which  of  ihe  Iwo  classes 
of  motives  is  the  more  influential,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  out,  0  frieri,  whether  a  monarchical 
or  aristocratical  form  of  government  be  good  or 
bad.  Lord  Macaulay: 

MUVs  Essay  en  Gmemmmt. 

The  heart  connot  possibly  remain  neutral,  but 
constantly  takes  part  one  way  or  the  other. 

Shaptesburt. 

Those  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  uni- 
versal musi  needs  proceed  from  some  universal 
constant  principle,  the  same  in  all  particulars; 
which  can  be  nothing  else  but  human  nature 

There  is  nothing  which  I  contemplate  with 
greater  pleasure  than  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, which  often  shows  Itself  in  all  conditions 
of  life.     For,  notwithstanding  Ihe  degeneracy 

Ihou'tand  occa'-lons  in  which  il  breaks  through 
its  original  corruption,  and  shows  what  it  once 
was,  and  what  il  will  be  herenfler.  I  consider 
ihe  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  [ule  of 
buildings;  where,  amidst  great  heaps  of  rub- 


id  wisdom  are 
continually  employed  in  clearing  the  xuins,  re- 
moving these  disorderly  heaps,  recovering  ihe 
noble  pieces  thai  lie  buried  under  them,  and 
adjusting  them  as  well  as  possible  according  to 
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looking  ahroacl  into  the  works  of  nature,  and 
obtervalioiu  upon  mankind,  are  the  great  nssiu- 
SDcei  to  this  nece&sary  anil  glorious  work.  Bui 
even  among  ihose  who  never  have  had  the  happi- 
ness of  any  of  these  advantages,  Ihere  are  some- 
liroes  such  exertions  of  ihegiealnets  that  i>  natu- 
ral to  the  mind  of  man,  as  show  c*|iacilies  and 
abililies,  which  only  want  these  accidental  helgis 
to  fetch  them  out,  and  show  them  in  a  proper 
light.  SiK  K.  Steele:   Taller,  No.  87. 

Human  nature  is  not  so  much  depmved  as  to 
hinder  us  from  respecting  goodness  in  others, 
(hough  we  ourselve<i  want  il.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  are  so  much  charmed  with  Ibe  pretty 
prattle  of  children,  and  even  the  expressions  of 
pleasure  or  uneasiness  in  some  ports  of  the  brute 
creation.  They  are  without  arliHce  or  malice; 
and  we  love  truth  too  well  to  resist  the  charms 
of  sincerity.  Sm  R.  Steele. 

He  appealed  lo  me  whether  in  ihose  countries 
I  had  tisvelled,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  had  not 
observed  the  same  general  disposition. 

Swift. 


Human  nature  (ai  I  have  observed  in  a  former 
work]  is  always  and  everywhere,  in  the  most 
important  points,  substantially  the  same ;  cir- 
cutnslantially  and  exlernally,  men's  manners 
and  conduct  are  inRnilely  various  in  various 
times  and  regions.  If  the  former  were  not 
true, — if  it  were  not  for  this  fundamental  agree- 
mctil, — history  could  furnish  no  instruction  ;  if 
ihe  latter  were  not  true, — if  there  were  not 
these  npparenl  and  circumstantial  differences, 
— hardly  any  one  could  fail  to  profit  by  thai 
insiruclioD.  For  few  are  so  dull  as  not  to  learn 
(something  from  the  records  of  past  experience 
in  cases  precisely  similar  to  their  own. 

Whately  1 
Annet.  «»  Bactn's  Eisay,  Of  Naturt  in  Mm. 


HUMILITY. 

Hamilily  leads  to  the  highest  distinction,  he- 
cause  il  leads  to  self- improvement.  Study  your 
own  characters ;   endeavour  10   learn   and   to 

supply  your  own  deficiencies  ;  never  assume  to 
yourselves  qualities  which  you  do  not  possess; 
combine  all  this  with  energy  and  activity,  and 

others  predicate  of  you,  at  wliat  point  you  may 
arrive  at  last.  Sir  Benjauin  Bkodie. 

Owe  not  Ihy  humility  unto  humiliation  from 
adversity,  but  look  humbly  down  in  that  state 
where  others  look  upwards  upon  thee.  Think 
not  thy  own  shadow  louj^r  than  that  of  others, 
DOT  delight  to  lake  Ihe  aliiimle  of  thyself, 
SirT.  Browne: 
Ckristian  Mtrali,  Part  I.,  xii. 


I  don't  like  ihat  part  of  your  letter  wherein 
you  say,  "you  had  the  testimony  of  well-doing 
in  your  breast."  Whenever  such  notions  rise 
again,  endeavour  to  suppress  them.  It  is  one 
of  the  subtlest  stratagems  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind uses  to  delude  us,  that,  by  lulling  us  into 
a  false  peace,  his  conquest  may  1;e  the  easier. 
We  !>hauld  always  be  in  no  other  than  the  state 
of  a  penitent,  because  the  most  righteous  of  us 
is  nu  iKtter  than  a  sinner.  Pray  reail  Ihe  para- 
ble of  Ihe  pharisee  and  the  publican  who  piayed 
in  the  temple. 

E.  Burke,  atal.  16,  to  R.  ShaeilftoH. 
True  humility,  the  basis  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, is  the  low,  but  deep  and  firm,  foundalion  of 
all  real  virtue.  But  this,  as  very  painful  in  the 
practice,  and  little  imposing  in  the  a)ipearance, 
they  have  totally  discarded.  Their  olqect  is  10 
merge  all  national  and  all  social  sentiment  in 
inordinate  vanity.  Bt;RKEt 

Lilltrica  itmitrfflAt  JVal.  Atitmify,  1791. 
The  Jews  were  no  less  devoted  lo  their  cere- 
monial traditions  than  the  heathen  were  lo  their 
vain  su|ierslitions.  This  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
was  of  that  nature,  that  the  stale  of  religion,  all 
over  the  earth,  must  be  overturned  by  il ;  Ihe 
wisdom  of  Ihe  Greeks  must  veil  to  ii,  ihe  idol- 
atry of  the  people  must  sloop  lo  it,  and  the  pro- 
fane customs  of  men  must  moulder  under  the 
weight  of  il.  Was  it  an  easy  mailer  for  Ihe 
pride  of  nature  to  deny  a  customary  wisdom,  to 
entertain  a  new  doctrine  against  the  authority 
of  their  ancesiors,  to  inscribe  folly  u|)On  ihal 
which  hath  made  them  admired  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  esleem 
with  men  than  Ihe  credit  of  their  lawgivers  and 
founden,  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
prosperity  of  themselves:  hence  the  minds  of 
men  were  sharpened  against  it. 

Charnock  !  Allribults. 

If  we  can  forbear  thinking  proudly  of  our- 
selves, and  that  it  is  only  Cod's  goodness  if  we 
exceed  other  men  in  anything;  if  we  heartily 
desire  lo  do  nil  the  good  we  can  10  Clhets;  if 
we  do  cheerfully  submit  to  any  afHiclion,  as  that 
which  we  think  best  for  us,  because  Cod  hat 
laid  it  upon  us ;  and  receive  any  blessings  He 
vouchsafes  to  confer  upon  us,  as  His  own 
bounty,  and  very  much  above  our  merit ;  He 
will  bless  this  temper  of  ours  into  thai  humility 
which  He  expects  and  accepts. 

Lord  CutRENDOH. 

Humility  does  not  make  us  servile  nor  insen- 
sible, nor  oblige  us  to  be  ridden  al  the  pleasure 
of  every  coxcomb.  Jerehv  Collier. 

Just  thoughts  and  modest  expectations  are 
eanly  tiuisfied.  If  we  don't  overrate  our  pre- 
tensions all  will  be  well. 

Jeremy  Colli eb. 

Humility  and  resignation  arc  our  prime  vir- 
tues. Dryden. 

It  is  in  vain  to  gather  virtues  without  humil- 
ity; for  the  Sfurit  of  God  delighieth  10  dwirll  in 
the  bean*  of  the  bumble.  Erasmus. 

...    .  ^^ .  . 
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HUMILITY.— HUMOUR. 


By  humiUljr  I  mean  not  the  abjeclness  of  a 
base  mind ;  but  ■  prudenl  care  nol  lo  over-value 
ouctelves  upon  any  nccounl. 

Grew  ;  Cosmalegia  Saera. 

Religion,  and  thai  alone,  leaches  abtoluie 
hnmilily ;  by  which  I  mean  a  sense  of  nur 
absalutt  nolhingness  in  Ihe  view  of  infiiiile 
grealnei<i  and  excellence.  Thai  sense  of  infe- 
riority which  results  from  ihe  comparison  of 
men  nrilh  each  other  is  oflen  on  unwelcome 
sentiment  forced  upon  the  mind,  which  may 
ralher  embitter  the  temper  than  soften  it:  Ihal 
which  devotion  impresses  is  souihing  and  de- 
lightful. The  devoul  man  loves  lo  lie  low  at 
the  footstool  [>r  his  Creator,  because  it  is  then 
he  attains  the  most  lively  pcrceidions  of  the 
divine  excellence,  and  the  most  tranquil  confi- 
dence in  the  divine  favour.  In  so  augutt  a 
Essence  he  Mes  all  distinctions  lost,  and  all 
ings  reduced  to  the  same  level.  He  looks  at 
his  superiors  wiiboul  envy,  and  his  inferiors 
without  contempt :  and  when  from  this  elevation 
be  descends  to  mix  in  society,  the  conviction  of 
niperioiily  which  must  in  m.iny  instances  be 
felt  is  a  calm  inference  of  the  understanding, 
and  no  longer  a  busy,  importunate  passion  of 
Ihe  heart. 

RobektHall:  Modern  Iitfidilily. 

Humility  is  a  seedptot  of  virlue,  especially 
0)tistian,  which  thrives  hesl  when  'tis  deep 
rotited  in  the  humble  lowly  heart. 

Hammond. 

Everything  may  be  mimicked  by  hypocrisy 
but  humility  and  love  united.  The  humblest 
ttar  twinkles  most  in  the  darkest  night.  The 
more  rare  humility  and  love  united,  the  more 
radiant  when  they  meet.  LAVATtat. 


There  is  a  certain  sort  of  crafty  humility  that 
tprings  from  presumption  :  as  this,  fur  eKample, 
that  we  confess  our  ignorance  in  many  thiniiis, 
and  are  so  courteous  as  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  in  works  of  nature  some  qualities  and 
conditions  that  are  imperceplil'le  to  us,  .nnd  of 
which  our  understanding  cannot  discover  the 
means  and  causes;  by  this  honest  declnraliun 
we  hope  to  olitain  that  people  shall  also  believe 
lis  of  those  thai  we  say  we  do  understand. 

MONTAtGHE : 

Eitayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xciv. 
To  be  humble  to  superiors  is  duty;  to  equals, 
is  courtesy;  lo  inferiors,  is  nobleness;  and  to  all, 
safety :  it  being  a  virtue  that,  for  all  her  lowli- 
ness, commandelh  those  souls  it  sloops  to. 

SiK  T.  More. 
Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying  any 
gin  that  is  in  him,  but  a  just  valuation  of  il; 
rather  thinking  loo  meanly  than  loo  highly. 
Ray, 
Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise, 
and  yet  everybody  is  content  to  hear.     The 
master  thiikks  it  good  doctrine  for  his  servant. 


the  laity  for  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the 
laity. 

1  here  is  kumUilas  quadam  t'w  vUie.  If  a 
man  does  nol  lake  notice  of  that  excellency  and 
perfection  that  is  in  himself,  how  can  he  be 
thankful  to  Goil,  who  is  Ihe  author  of  all  excel- 
lency and  perfection  1  tiny,  if  a  man  hath  too 
mean  an  opinion  of  himself,  it  will  render  him 
unserviceable  bulb  to  God  nnd  man. 

SeLdEN  :  Tai/r  Tali. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleaset  him- 
self innocently  and  easily,  while  the  anibitioiu 
man  attempts  to  please  others  sinfully  an<l  diffi- 
cultly. SOITTH. 

It  is  obvious  lo  distinguish  between  an  act  of 
pusillanimity  and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or 
humility.  SOUTH. 

Does  nol  the  whole  lenour  of  the  divine  law 
positively  require  humility  and  meekness  to  all 
men  ?  SntAT. 

Humility  consists  not  in  wearing  mean  clothes, 
and  going  softly  and  submis^ly,  but  in  mean 
opinion  of  thyself.  Je«Bhv  TAVI.OR. 

Humility  is  like  a  tree,  whoM  root  when  it 
sets  deepest  in  Ihe  earth  rises  higher,  and  spreads 
fairer,  and  stands  surer,  and  lasts  lunger,  and 
eveiy  step  of  its  descent  is  like  a  rib  of  iron. 
Jebemv  Taylor. 

All  the  world,  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we 
have,  nur  bodies  and  our  souls,  our  actions  and 
our  sufferings,  our  conditions  at  home,  our  acci- 
dents abroad,  our  many  sins,  and  our  seldom 
virtues,  are  so  many  at^umenti  lo  make  our 
souls  dwell  low  in  the  deep  valley  of  humility. 
Jekbmv  Tavlok. 

In  the  Greek  language  there  is  a  word  for 
humility  ;  but  Ihis  humility  meant  for  the  Greek 
(that  is,  with  the  rarest  exceptions)  meanness 
of  spiril.  He  who  brought  in  Ihe  Christian 
grace  of  humility  did,  in  so  doing,  rescue  also 
the  word  which  expressed  il  for  nobler  uses, 
and  to  a  higher  dignity,  than  it  hitherto  had 
attained.  R.  C.  Tkenxu. 

Humility  is  Ihe  first  lesson  we  learn  from 
reflection,  and  self-distrust  the  first  proof  we 
give  of  having  obtained  a  knowledjie  of  our- 
selves. ZiMHSRHANM. 


HUMOUR. 

Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in 
which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in 
works  of  humour,  as  there  is  none  in  which 
they  are  more  ambitious  to  excel.  It  is  not  an 
imagination  that  teems  with  monsteis,  a  head 
that  is  lilted  with  extravagant  conceptions,  whid 
is  capable  of  furnishing  the  world  with  diver- 
sions of  Ihis  nature;  and  yet  if  we  look  into 
the  productions  of  several  writers  who  set  Dp 
for  men  of  humour,  what  wild,  irregular  faitcies. 
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what  unnatural  distortions  of  thought  do  we 
meet  with  t  ir  they  speak  nonseniie,  they  be- 
lieve they  are  tnlking  hutnnuT;  and  when  they 
have  drawn  togelhcr  a  scheme  of  absurd,  incon- 
sistent ideas,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over 
to  tbemiielves  without  laughing.  These  poor 
gentlemen  endeavour  to  gain  themselves  the 
tepulalion  of  wits  and  humorists,  by  such  mon- 
strous conceits  as  almost  qualify  them  for  Bed- 
lam \  not  considering  that  humour  should  always 
lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  and  that  it 
requires  the  direction  of  the  nicest  judgment, 
by  so  much  the  more  ai  it  indulges  itself  in  the 
roost  boundless  freedoms.  There  is  a  kind  of 
nature  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  sort  of 
compositions  as  well  as  in  all  other;  and  a  cer- 
tain regularity  of  thought  which  must  discover 
the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  tense,  at  the  same  time 
that  be  appears  altogether  given  up  to  caprice. 
Addison  i  Spectator,  No.  35. 
I  shall  set  down  at  length  the  genealf^ical 
table  of  False  Humour,  and,  at  the  «ame  time, 
place  under  it  the  geneal<^  of  True  Humour, 
that  the  reader  may  at  one  view  behold  their 
different  pedigrees  and  relation!: 
Falsehood. 

Fren  ay. — I.aughter. 
Fatee  Humour. 
Truth. 
Good  Sense. 
Wit.— Mirth. 
Humour. 
AdhisoN:  SfeclaUr,  lio,  3^. 
It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a 
general  run,  or  long  continuance,  If  not  diversi- 
fied with  humour.  Addison. 

The  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  ex- 
quisitely subtile,  without  being  at  all  acute: 
hence  there  is  so  much  humour  and  so  little  wit 
in  their  literature.  The  genius  of  the  Italians, 
on  the  contrary,  is  acute,  profound,  and  sensual, 
but  not  subtile:  hence  what  they  think  to  be 
humorous  is  merely  witty.  Coi^Bridge. 

There  are  more  faults  in  the  humour  than  in 
the  mind.  RocHBFOircADLS. 

I  aj;ree  with  Sir  William  Temple,  that  the 
word  humour  is  peculiar  to  our  English  tongue; 
but  not  that  the  thing  itself  is  peculiar  to  the 
English,  Iwcause  the  contrary  may  be  found  in 
many  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  productions. 
SwtFT. 
The  notion  of  a  humorist  is  one  that  is 
greatly  plea.->ed,  or  greatly  displeaKd,  with  little 
things;  his  actions  seldom  directed  by  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


HUSBANDS. 

After  treating  her  like  a  enddess,  the  husband 

uses  hci  like  a  woman  :  what  is  still  worse,  the 

most  abject  flalteren  degenerate  into  the  greatest 

lyranU.  ADDISON. 


Jars  concealed  are  half  reconciled ;  which  if 
generally  known,  'tis  a  double  task  to  stop  the 
breach  at  home  and  men's  mouths  abroad.  To 
this  end, a  good  husband  never  publicly  reproves 
his  wife.  An  open  reproof  puts  her  to  do  pen- 
ance before  all  that  are  present;  after  which, 
many  study  revenge  rather  than  reformation. 

T.  Fuller. 


If  love  be  any  refinement,  conjugal  love  must 
be  certainly  so  in  a  much  higher  degree.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  the  frivolous  affecta- 
tions of  attracting  the  eye  of  women  with  whom 
you  are  only  captivated  by  way  of  amusement, 
and  of  whom  perhaps  you  know  nothing  more 
than  their  features,  and  a  regular  and  uniform 
endeavour  to  make  yourself  valuable,  bulh  as  a 
friend  and  a  lover,  to  one  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  your  life.  The 
first  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  fopperies,  ullj 
artifices,  falsehoods,  and  perhaps  barliarities,  or 
at  best  rises  no  higher  than  a  kind  of  dancing- 
school  breeding,  to  give  the  person  a  more 
sparkling  air.  The  latter  is  the  parent  of  sub- 
stantial virtue*  and  agreeable  qualities,  and  cul- 
tivates the  mind  while  it  improves  the  behaviour. 
Hughes:  Sfectatar,  No.  525. 

Of  the  like  turn  are  all  your  marriage-haters, 
who  rail  at  the  noose,  at  the  words  "  for  ever 
and  eye,"  and  at  the  same  time  are  secrelty 
pining  for  some  young  thing  or  other  that  makes 
their  hearts  ache  by  her  refusal.  The  next  to 
these  are  such  as  pretend  to  govern  their  wives, 
and  boast  how  ill  they  use  them;  when  at  the 
same  time,  go  to  their  houses,  and  you  shall  see 
them  step  a.<i  if  they  feared  making  *  noise,  and 
as  fond  as  an  alderman. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Tafier,  No.  77. 

These  are  the  toils  in  which  1  am  taken,  and 
I  carry  off  my  servitude  as  well  as  most  men; 
hut  my  application  10  you  is  in  behalf  of  the 
hen-pecked  In  general,  and  I  desire  a  disserta- 
tion from  you  in  defence  of  us.  You  have,  as 
I  am  informed,  very  good  authorities  in  our 
favour,  and  hope  you  will  not  omit  the  mention 
of  the  renowned  Socrates,  and  his  philosophic 
resign.ttlon  to  bis  wife  Xaniippe.  This  would 
be  a  very  good  office  to  the  world  in  general, 
for  the  hen-pecked  are  powerful  In  their  quality 
and  numbers,  not  only  in  cities,  but  in  Courts; 
in  the  latter  they  are  ever  the  most  obsequious, 
in  the  former  the  most  wealthy,  of  all  men. 
Sir  R.  StuclBj  Spedator,  No.  176. 

It  is  possible  you  may  not  believe  there  are 
such  tyrants  in  the  world;  Imt,  alas,  I  can  tell 
yon  of^a  man  who  is  ever  out  of  humour  in  his 
wife's  company,  and  the  pleasanlest  man  in  the 
world  everywhere  else;  the  greatest  sloven  at 
home  when  he  appears  to  none  but  his  family, 
and  most  exactly  well  dressed  in  all  other 
places.  Alas,  sir,  is  it  of  course,  that  lo  deliver 
one's  self  whcjly  into  a  man's  power  without 
ponibility  of  appeal  10  any  other  jurisdiction  but 
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hii  own  reflections,  is  so  little  »n  obligntion  to  a 
gcnlleman,  that  he  can  be  ofiemled  tiniJ  fall  into 
a  rnge,  because  my  heart  swells  tears  inio  my  eyea 
when  I  »ee  him  in  B  cloudy  taoai  ? 

SiK  R.  Steele:  Sptctalor,  No.  178. 

I  ha»e  hardly  e/er  observed  the  married  con- 
dition unhappy,  but  fnim  want  of  judgment  oc 
temper  in  the  man.  The  truth  is,  vre  generally 
make  love  in  a  style  and  wiih  sentiments  very 
unfit  for  ordinary  life  :  they  are  half  theatrical, 
hair  romantic.  By  this  means  we  raise  our 
Imaginiuion*  to  what  is  not  to  be  expected  in 
human  life  ;  and  because  we  did  not  beforehand 
think  of  the  creature  we  are  enamoured  of,  as 
lubject  to  dishumour,  age,  lickne'is,  Impatience, 
or  sullenness,  but  altogether  considered  her  as 
the  oliject  of  joy,  human  nature  itself  is  often 
imputed  to  her  ai  her  particular  imperfection,  or 
defect. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  proper  to  be  ob>erved  in 
all  occurrences  of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the 
domestic  or  matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  preserve 
always  a  disposition  to  be  pleaud. 

SiK  R.  Steele  :  Sftctalor,  No.  479. 

Socrates,  who  is  by  all  accounts  the  undoubted 
head  of  the  sect  of  the  hen-pecked,  owned  and 
acknowledged  that  he  owed  great  part  of  his 
virtue  to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  con> 
ttantty  gave  it.  Theie  are  several  good  instruc- 
tions may  l>e  drawn  from  his  wise  answer,  to  the 
people  of  less  fonitude  than  himself  on  her  suh- 

i*ect.  A  friend,  with  indignation,  asked  him 
aw  so  good  a  man  could  live  with  so  violent  a 
creature  1  He  observed  to  him,  that  ihey  who 
team  to  keep  a  cood  seal  on  horseback  mount 
the  least  manageable  they  can  get;  and  when 
they  have  mastered  Ihem.  they  are  sure  never  to 
be  discomposed  on  the  backs  of  steeds  less  rest- 
ive. At  several  limes,  to  dilTerenl  persons,  on 
the  same  subject,  he  has  said,  "  My  dear  friend, 
you  are  lieholden  to  Xanlippethat  1  bear  so  well 
jour  flying  oat  in  a  diapule." 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sptelatar,  No.  479. 
There  is  a  sort  of  mnn  of  wit  and  sense  (hat 
can  reflect  upon  his  own  make  and  that  of  hi-> 
partner  with  eyes  of  reason  and  honour,  and 
who  believes  he  oflends  against  both  these  if  he 
does  nut  look  upon  the  woman  who  chose  him 
to  be  under  his  protection  in  sickness  and  health 
with  the  utmost  gratitude,  whether  from  that 
moment  she  is  shining  or  itefeclive  in  person  or 
mind  :  I  say  there  are  those  who  think  them- 
selves bound  to  supply  with  good-nature  the  fail- 
ings of  those  who  love  them,  and  who  always 
think  those  the  objects  of  love  and  pity  who 
came  to  their  arms  the  objects  of  joy  and  ad- 
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with 


impanion  too  high,  to  say  that 
every  new  accident  or  abject  which  comes  into 
auch  a  gentleman's  way  gives  his  wife  new  pleas- 
ures and  satisfactions.  The  approbation  of  his 
words  and  actions  is  a  continual  new  feast  to 
her;  nor  can  she  cnoiigh  applaud  her  good  for- 


tune in  having  her  life  varied  every  tionr,  her 
mind  more  improved,  and  her  heart  mare  glad, 
from  every  circumstance  which  they  meet  with. 
He  will  Iny  out  his  invention  in  forming  new 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  make  the  fortune 
she  has  brought  him  subservient  to  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  her  and  hers.  A  man  of  scn-e 
who  is  thus. obliged  is  ever  contriving  the  happi- 
ness of  her  who  did  him  so  great  a  distinction ; 
while  the  fool  is  ungrateful  wilhout'vice,  and 
never  returns  a  favour  because  he  is  not  sensi- 
ble of  it. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sptclaier,  No.  523. 
Marcus  Aurelius  said,  that  a  wise  man  ought 
often  to  admonish  his  wife,  to  reprove  her  sel- 
dom, but  never  to  lay  his  hands  upon  her.  .  .  . 
"  Etiam  vipera  virus  ob  nuptiarum  venerationem 
evomit,"  "The  viper  casts  all  his  poison  when 
he  marries  his  female."  .  .  .  He  is  worse  than 
n  viper  who  for  the  reverence  of  this  sacred 
union  will  not  abstain  from  such  a  poisonous  bit- 
terness. ...  No  man  can  tell  but  he  that  loves 
his  children,  bow  many  delicious  accents  make 
a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation 
of  those  dear  pledges;  their  childishness,  their 
stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence, 
their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many 
litlle  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that 
delights  in  their  persons  and  society;  but  he 
that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children  feeds  a 
lioness  at  home  and  broods  a  nest  of  sorrows. 
Jeremy  Tayix)r  : 
Tofnly-five  Sermens  preaikid  at 
GoldtH  Grmit:  XVIII.,  Tht  Marriagt. 


HYPOCRISY. 

The  hypocrite  would  not  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  if  it  was  not  the  most  proper 
means  to  gain  love.  AddisoN. 

Hypocrisy  is  no  cheap  vice ;  nor  can  our  nat- 
ural temper  l>e  masked  for  many  yean  together. 
Burke:    7e  BUIup  Marikam.iTji. 

Hypocrisy,  of  Course,  delights  in  the  most 
sublime  speculations;  for, never  intending  to  go 
beyond  speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have  it 
magnificenL  BURICE: 

Rcfitclvms  tn  the  Keoelu/iim  in  France,  1790. 

If  the  devil  ever  laughs,  it  must  be  at  hypo- 
crites; they  are  the  greatest  dupes  he  ha<i;  they 
serve  him  better  than  any  others,  and  receive  no 
wages:  nay,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
they  submit  to  greater  mortifications  to  go  to 
hell,  than  the  sincerest  Christian  to  go  to  heaven. 
Colton:  Lacan. 


I  would  rather  tee  all  affairs  go  to  wrack  and 
nine  than  falsifie  my  faith  to  secure  them.  For 
>  to  this  vertue  of  dissimulation,  which  is  now 
1  so  great  request,  I  mortally  hate  it ;  and  af  all 
ices,  find  none   that  does  evidence  so  mudi 
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s  of  5piiil.  'Tifi  a  cow- 
ardlj  and  servile  humour  to  hiile  and  disguUe  a 
■nan'9  self  under  a  viior,  and  not  to  dar«  la 
shew  himB«ir  what  he  is.  By  that  our  followers 
are  tniin'd  up  to  treachery.  Being  brought  up 
to  speak  what  i«  not  true,  they  make  no  con- 
science of  a  tye.  A  generous  heart  ought  not  lo 
belye  its  own  thoughts,  but  will  make  it  self  seen 
within,  all  there  is  good,  or  at  least  manly. 

MOKTAIGtCE: 

Esiays,  Cotton's  3d  «d.,  ch.  Ixniv. 
The  favourable  and  good  word  of  m 


mure  looks  and  aflected 
odd  devotional  posturei  and  gri 
other  little  acts  1  '    "    ' 
will  do  wonders. 


The  fawning,  sneaking,  and  flattering  hyjKi' 
crile,  that  will  do  or  be  anything  for  his  own 
advantage.  Stillincfleet. 

Hypocrisj'  is  much  more  eligible  than  open 
inGdelity  and  vice:  it  vrean  the  livery  of  re- 
ligion, and  is  cautious  of  giving  scandal ;  nay, 
continued  disguises  are  too  great  a  constraint; 


men  would  leave  olT  their  vices  rather  than  un- 
dergo the  toil  of  practising  them  in  private. 

The  making  religion  necessary  to  interest 
might  increase  hypocrisy ;  but  if  one  in  twenty 
should  be  brought  to  true  piety,  and  nineteen  lie 
only  hypocrites,  the  advantage  would  still  l>e 
great.  Swift. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  who  hnth  the  appear- 
ance of  religion  lo  be  wicked  and  an  hypociiie; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  openly  de- 
clares against  religion  to  give  any  reasonable 
security  that  he  will  not  be  false  and  cruel. 
Swift. 

Whoever  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  religion  mocks 
God,  presenting  to  him  the  outside,  and  reserv- 
ing the  inward  for  his  enemy. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  pas; 
ind  betray  herself  one  lime  or  other. 

TiLLOTSON. 


We  c 


IDEAS. 
t  have  a  single  image  that  did  n< 


ir  through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power 
of  altering  and  compounding  those  images  into 
all  the  varieties  of  picture. 

AUDISON :  Spietatar. 

Those  ideas  nrhich  are  in  the  mind  of  man 
are  a  transcript  of  the  world ;  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  words  are  the  transcripts  of  those  ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing 
and  printing  are  the  transcript  of  words. 

Addison. 

An  idea,  like  a  ghost  (according  to  the  com- 
mon notion  of  ghosts),  must  be  Spoken  to  a  little 
before  it  will  explain  itself.  DiCKBNS. 

In  Ihc  philosophy  of  Locke  the  archetypes  of 
our  ideas  ore  the  things  really  existing  out  of  us. 
Fleming. 

In  the  Platonic  sense,  ideas  were  the  patterns 
according  to  which  the  Deity  fashioned  llie  phe- 
nomenal or  ectypal  world. 

Sir  W.  HAMitTON. 

Kor  ideas,  in  my  lense  of  the  word,  are  what- 
soever is  the  object  of  the  undenttanding,  when 
■  man  thinks;  or  whatsoever  it  is  the  mind  can 
be  employed  about  in  thinking.  XaoLt.. 

Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is 
the  immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or 
nndcntanding,  that  I  call  idea.  LoCKE. 


Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge, are  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  sensa- 
'an  and  reflection.  LocKE. 

These  simple  ideas  the  understanding  can  no 
more  refuse  to  have,  or  alter,  or  blot  them  out. 
than  a  mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  oblilerale  the 
images  which  ilie  objects  set  before  it  produce. 
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:KK. 

External  material  things,  as  the  objects  of 
sensation;  and  the  operations  of  our  minds 
within,  as  the  objects  of  reflection  ;  are  the  only 
originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their 
beginning.  LocKE, 

If  ideas  be  not  innale,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  was  without  those  principles;  for 
where  the  ideas  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowl- 
edge, no  assent,  no  mental  or  verbal  proposi- 
tions about  them.  LocKE. 

Ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  are  th<ise  thnl. 
for  the  must  part,  men  reason  of  within  Iheni- 
aelves,  and  always  those  which  they  commune 
about  with  others.  Locke. 

It  suRices  lo  the  unity  of  any  idea  that  It  lie 
considered  as  one    representation    or    picture ; 
though  made  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars. 
Locke. 

What  is  now  "idea"  for  ns?  How  infinite 
the  fall  of  this  word  since  the  time  when  Milton 
sang  of  the  Creator  contemplating  his  newly- 
created  world, — 


IDEAS— IDENTITY— IDLENESS. 


Anvering  hii  gre»i  ida,"— 
to  ils  prnenl  UM,  when  this  person  "  hns  an  idea 
that  the  train  has  slarted,"  and  ihe  other  "  had 
no  idea  that  the  dinner  would  be  so  bad"  t 

The  origin*)  of  sensible  and  i^iriiual  ideas 
may  be  owing  to  WDsalion  and  reflection;  the 
recollection  and  fresh  eKcitation  of  them  lo 
other  occasions.  Dr.  I.  Watts:  Logic. 

Those  are  adeqaale  ideai  which  perfectly 
repreicnl  Ibeir  archetypes  or  oli^ecls.  Inade- 
quate are  hul  a  partial  or  incomplete  represen- 
tation of  those  archetypes  lo  which  they  are 
referred.  Dr.  I,  Watts:  LegU. 

The  form  ander  which  these  lhm{^  appear 
Co  Ihe  mind,  or  Ihe  result  of  our  apprehensions, 
is  called  an  idea.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Those  inward  representations  of  spirit,  thought, 
love,  and  hatred,  are  pure  and  mental  idea-i,  be- 
longing to  the  mind,  and  carry  nothinn  of  shape 
or  sense  in  there.  Dl.  I.  Watts. 


IDENTITY. 

Identity  is  a  relation  between  our  cognitions 
of  a  thing,  not  between  things  themselves. 
SirW.  Hamilton. 

Since  consciousness  always accorepanies  think- 
ing, and  it  is  that  that  makes  ever^  one  )o  be 
what  he  calls  self,  and  thereby  distinguishes 
himself  from  all  other  thinking  Iwings,  in  this 
alone  consists  personal  identity,  i.t.  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being.  Locke. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in 
nothing  but  a  participation  of  the  same  con- 
tinued life  by  constantly  fleeting  panicles  of 
matter  in  succession  vitally  united  to  the  same 
organised  Ijody.  LocKB. 

If  we  take  away  consciousness  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  it  will  he  hard  to  know  wherein  to 
place  personal  identity.  Locke. 

I  cannot  remember  a  (hin^  that  happened  a 
year  ago,  without  a  conviction,  as  strong  as 
memory  can  give,  lliat  I,  ihe  same  identical  per- 
•on  who  now  rememtter  that  event,  did  then 
exist.  T.  ReiD. 


IDLENESS. 
Idleness  is  a  constant  sin,  and  labour  is  a  duty. 
Idleness  is  but  the  devil's  home  for  temptation, 
and  unprofilablc,  distracting  musings. 

Baxter. 
Such  men  lose  their  intellectual  powers  for 
want  of  exerting  Ihem ;  and,  having  Irifled  away 
youth,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  trifling 


iway  age. 


Bolingdboke. 


He  has  nothing  lo  prevent  him  but  too  much 
idleness,  which  I  have  ol»erved  tills  up  a  roan'« 
lime  much  more  completely,  nnd  leaves  him 
less  his  own  master,  than  any  sort  of  employ- 
ment whatsoever.  Burkh: 

To  R.  SkaekUlen,  May  I,  1768. 

Idleness  is  the  badge  of  gentry,  the  bane  of 
body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  the 
stepmother  of  discipline,  the  chief  author  oil  alt 
mischief,  one  of  Ihe  seven  deadly  Hns,  the 
cushion  upon  which  ihe  devil  cfaiefty  repose^s, 
and  a  great  cause  not  only  of  melancholy,  hul 
of  many  other  diseases :  for  the  mind  is  naturally 
active;  nnd  if  it  be  not  occupied  alkout  some 
honest  business,  it  rushes  Into  mischief  or  sinks 
into  melancholy.  Robert  Bi;rton. 

If  you  have  but  an  hour,  will  you  improve 
thai  hour,  instead  of  idling  it  away? 

CHESTtltnELD. 

Some  one,  in  casting  up  his  accounts,  put 
down  a  very  large  Sum  ftr  annum  for  his  ijlf- 
nisi.  But  there  is  another  account  more  aviful 
than  that  of  our  expenses,  in  whicli  many  will 
find  (hat  their  idleness  has  mainly  contributed  to 
ihe  balance  against  Ihem.  From  its  very  in- 
action, idleness  nltimately  becomes  the  most 
active  cause  of  evil ;  as  a  palsy  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  fever.  The  Turks  have  a  pro- 
verb which  says  thai  the  devil  tempts  all  other 
men,  bui  that  idle  men  Icmpt  the  devil. 

COLTOK:  ZonH). 


We  are  taxed  Iwice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
three  limes  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times 
as  much  by  our  folly.  B.  FraNKLIN. 

Children  generally  hate  to  !«  idle;  all  the 
care  then  is,  that  their  busy  humour  should  be 
constantly  employed  in  something  of  use  to 
them.  Locke. 

That  period  includes  more  than  a  hundred 
sentences  thai  might  be  writ  to  express  multipli- 
cation of  nothings,  and  all  the  fatiguing  perpet- 
ual bu»ness  of  having  no  liusmeis  lo  do. 

Pope. 

In  my  opinion,  idleness  is  no  less  Ihe  pest  of 
society,  than  of  solitude.  Nothing  contracts  Ihe 
mind,  nothing  engenders  trifles,  tales,  back- 
biting, slander,  and  falsities,  so  much  as  being 
shut  up  in  a  room,  opposite  each  other,  and  re- 
duced lo  no  other  occupation  Ihan  the  necessity 
of  continual  chattering.  When  all  are  employed, 
Ihey  speak  only  when  they  have  somelhing  to 

/all  con- 
troublesome  and  Ibe  most 
dangerous,  I  dare  go  even  further,  and  main- 
tain, that  to  render  a  circle  truly  agTeeal>le,  every 
one  must  be  not  only  doing  something,  but  some- 
thing which  reijuires  a  liltlc  allention. 

RoDssEAtt. 
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A   ihouund  evils   do  alflkt  that  man  which 
hftth  to  himself  an  idle  and  unprofitnble  carca-^s. 
Sal LUST. 

It  is  Da  more  possible  for  an  idle  man  to  keep 
together  a  certain  stock  of  knowledge,  ihan  it  ■» 
possible  to  keep  together  a  slock  of  ice  exposed 
Xo  the  meridian  sun.  Every  day  destroys  a  fact, 
a  relation,  or  an  influence  ;  and  the  only  way  of 
preserving  the  hulk  and  vntue  of  the  pile  is  by 
constantly  adding  to  it. 

Rbv,  Sydkev  Smith. 

Not  is  excess  the  only  thing  by  which  sin 
breaks  men  in  their  health,  and  the  comrortable 
enjoyment  of  themselves;  hut  many  are  also 
brought  lo  a  very  ill  and  languishing  habit  of 
body  by  mere  idleness  j  and  idleness  is  both 
itself  a  great  sin,  and  the  cause  of  many  more. 
SotrrM. 

An  idle  person  is  like  one  that  is  dead;  un- 
concerned in  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the 
world.  Jeremy  Tavlor. 

So  long  as  idleness  is  quite  shut  out  from  bur 
lives,  all  the  sins  of  wantonness,  softness,  and 
efTcniinacy  are  prevented ;  and  there  is  but  little 
room  for  temptation. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this  world 
nor  the  next,  are  emphatically  fools  at  large. 

TlLLOTSON. 


Idl. 


IILLOTSON. 

and  luxury  bring  fonh  poverty  and 
t;  and  this  tempts  men   to   injustice,  and 
thnt  causelh  enmity  and  animosity. 

TlLLOTSON. 

The  contemplation  of  things  that  are  imperti- 
nent to  us,  and  do  not  concern  us,  are  but  a  more 
ipecious  idleness.  TlLLOTSON. 


IDOLATRY. 

I  do  End,  Iherefote,  in  this  enchanted  glass, 
four  idols,  or  false  appearances,  of  several  dis- 
tinct sorts,  every  sort  comprehending  many 
divisions.  The  liisl  sort  I  call  idols  of  the  nation 
or  tribe;  the  second,  idols  of  the  den  or  cave; 
the  third,  idols  of  the  forum ;  and  the  fourth, 
idols  of  the  theatre. 

Bacon  r  Novum  Organum,  Book  I. 

The  deities  of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  Ihou- 
Kand  streams  possessed  in  peace  their  local  and 
respective  influence ;  nor  could  the  Roman,  who 
deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride  the 
Egyptian,  who  presented  his  offering  to  (he 
henetkent  genius  of  the  Nile.  Every  virtue, 
and  even  vice,  acquired  its  divine  representa- 
tive ;  every  art  and  profession  its  patron,  whose 
nttribulcs,  even  in  the  most  distant  ages  and 
nations,  were  unifurmly  derived  from  the  char- 
acter of  their  peculiar  votaries.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom [of  the  Romans]  to  tempt  ibe  protectors  of 
besieged  cities  by  the  promise  of  more  di.itin- 
guished  honours  than  they  possessed  in  their 


native  country.  Rome  gradually  liecame  the 
comniuu  temple  of  hersubjecls.andthe  freedom 
of  the  city  was  bestowed  on  all  the  gods  of 
mankind.  Gidrok: 

Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i. 

The  religion  of  the  nations  was  not  merely  a 
speculative  doctrine,  professed  in  the  schtwls 
or  preached  in  the  temples.  The  innumerable 
deities  and  rites  of  polytheism  were  closely  in- 
terwoven with  every  circumstance  of  business 
or  pleasure,  of  public  or  of  private  life  ;  and  it 
seemed  impossible  lo  escape  the  observance  of 
Ihem  without,  at  the  same  lime,  renouncing  the 
commerce  of  mankind.  The  important  trans- 
actions of  pence  and  war  were  prejiared  or  con- 
cluded by  solemn  sacrifices,  in  which  the  magis- 
trate, ihe  senator,  and  the  soldier  were  obliged 
to  participate.        UiBBON:  Dtdini  and  Fall. 

Idolatry  is  not  lo  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
speculative  error  respecting  the  object  of  wor- 
ship, of  little  or  no  practical  efficacy.  Its  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  a  fallen  creature  is  most  lena- 
cious,  its  operation  most  extensive,  Ic  is  a  cor- 
rupt praclical  inslitution,  involving  a  whole  sys- 
tem of  sentiments  and  manners  which  perfectly 
moulds  and  iransfonns  its  votaries.  It  modifies 
under  every  asjwct  under  which 


ilh  all  its  infirmities,  passions,  and 
fears.  ROBERT  HaLL; 

Addrat  lo  Rtv.  Smlaie  Carty. 
Idolatry  is  not  only  an  accounting  or  worship- 
ping that  for  God  which  Is  nol  God,  but  it  is 
also  a  worshipping  Ihe  true  God  in  a  way  un- 
suitable to  his  nature,  and  paniculariy  by  Ihe 
mediation  of  images  and  corporal  resemblances. 
South. 
Idolatry  is  certainty  the  first-horn  of  folly, 
the  great  and  leading  paradox;  nay,  the  very 
abridgment  and  sum  total  of  all  absurdities. 

Philosophers  and  common  heathen  believed 
one  God,  to  whom  all  things  were  referred; 
but  under  this  God  they  worshipped  many  in- 
ferior and  subservient  gods. 

Stillihcfleet. 

In  this  mania  for  foreign  gods  Ihe  nobles  and 
the  emperors  themselves  set  the  most  corruptine 
examples.  Germanicus  and  Agrippina  devoted 
themselves  especially  lo  Egyptian  gods.  So 
also  Vespasian,  Nero  served  all  gt>ils,  with  the 
exception  of  Ihe  Dea  Syra.  Marcus  Aureliu< 
caused  the  priest!  of  all  foreign  gods  and  nations 
lo  be  assembled  in  order  to  implore  aid  for  the 
Roman  empire  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Marcomanni.  Commodus  caused  himself  to  be 
initialed  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  Isis 
and  Ihe  Persian  Mithras.  Severus  worshipped 
especially  Ihe  Egyptian  Serapis;  Caracalla 
chiefly  the  Egyptian  Iiis;  and  Heliogabatus 
the  Syrian  deities;  though  be  was  desirous  of 
l>ecoming  a  priest  of  tbe  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and 
Christian  religions.  Tiioluck. 


IGNORANCE.— ILL-NA  TURE. 


IGNORANCE. 
There  is  nn  slighl  danger  Trom  general  igno- 
rance 1  and  ihe  unly  choice  which  rrovidence 
has  graciiiusljr  left  lo  a  vicioiia  go»emnient,  is 
eilher  [Q  fall  by  Ihe  penple.  if  they  are  suflered 
to  become  enlightened,  or  tnith  them,  if  Ihey  are 
kept  eniilaved  and  ignorant.         CoLERIDGe. 

To  write  or  talk  concerning  any  suiijeet,  with- 
out having  previously  taken  ihe  pain'i  to  under- 
stand it,  is  a  breach  of  ihe  duly  which  we  owe 
to  ourselves,  though  il  may  be  no  oflence  against 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  privilege  of  talking 
and  even  publishing  nonsense  is  necessary  in  a 
free  state;  hut  the  more  sparii^ty  we  make  use 
of  it  the  better.  Coleridge. 

Rude  and  unpolished  are  nil  the  operations 
of  the  loul  in  their  beginnings,  before  they  are 
cultivated  with  art  and  study.  Drvden. 

Did  we  but  compare  Ihe  miserable  scnntness 
of  our  capacities  with  the  vai<I  profundily  of 
things,  truth  and  modesty  would  teach  us  wary 
language.  Gunvii.l. 

I  respect  the  man  who  knows  distinctly  what 
he  wishes.  The  grenler  part  of  all  the  mi~chier 
in  the  world  arises  from  Ihe  fact  that  men  do 
not  sufficiently  understand  their  own  ninis. 
They  have  undertaken  to  build  a  lower,  and 
spend  no  more  labour  on  the  foundation  than 
would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  hut. 

Goethe, 

Ignorance  gives  a  sort  of  etemily  to  prejudice, 
and  perpetuity  to  error.         Rorert  Hall; 

Advanlagts  of  Kncrwledge  Iq  tht  Lov/rr 
Classts. 

Obstinate  contemners  of  all  helps  and  arts, 
tuch  as,  presuming  on  Iheir  natural  parts,  dare 
deride  all  diligence,  and  seem  lo  mock  at  Ihe 
terms  when  they  understand  not  Ihe  things, 
think  that  way  to  gel  off  willily  with  their  igiio- 
ranee.  Ben  Jonsom. 

Things  reflected  on  in  gross  and  transiently 
cany  tlie  show  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them, 
and  are  thought  lo  be  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable 
oljscnrity.  LOCKB. 

Thousanila  of  things  which  now  either  wholly 
escape  our  apprehensions,  or  which  our  short- 
sighted reason  having  got  some  fain)  glimpie  of, 
we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after.  Locke. 

There  is  nol  so  conlempltble  a  plant  or  animal 
that  does  not  confound  Ihe  most  enlarged  under- 
stand ing,  Locke. 

There  never  was  any  party,  faclion,  sect,  or 
cabal  whalsoerer,  in  which  Ihe  mosl  ignorant 
were  nol  Ihe  mosl  violent:  for  a  l>ee  if.  nol  a 
busier  animal  than  a  blockhead.  However, such 
instruments  are  necessary  lo  poliiicians;  and 
perhaps  il  may  l>e  with  states  as  with  clocks, 
which  must  have  some  lead  weight  hangiuL 
Ihem,  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
liner  and  more  useful  parts.  PupB. 


Few  consider  into  what  degree  of  sotlishness 
and  confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sink  them- 
selves. Sntrru. 

Il  is  impossible  lo  make  people  understand 
Iheir  ignorance,  for  it  requires  knowledge  to 
perceive  it;  and  Iherelbre  he  Ihat  can  perceive 
il,  hath  il  not.  Jbrbuv  Taylok. 

When  complaints  are  made — ofien  not  alio- 
gether  wilhoul  reason— of  Ihe  prevailing  igno- 
rance of  facls  on  such  or  such  suhjects,  it  will 
often  be  found  thai  the  parties  censured,  though 
possessing  less  knowledge  Ihmn  is  desirable,  yet 
[losaess  more  than  ihejltnow  what  to  do  with. 
Their  deficiency  in  arranging  and  a))plytng  their 
knowledge,  in  combining  facls,  and  correctly 
deducing,  and  rightly  employing,  general  princi- 
ptes,  will  be  perhaps  greater  then  their  ignorance 

WnATRLV ;  Prif.  ta  Bacon's  Ett^t. 


ILL- NATURE. 

TIte  ill.nalured  man  gives  himself  a  large 
fleld  lo  expatiate  in :  he  exposes  those  failings 
in  human  nature  which  the  other  would  casta 
veil  over.  Al>DlS0N. 

By  indulging  this  fretful  temper  you  alienate 
those  on  whose  affection  much  of  your  comfort 
depends.  B1.AIR. 

Gut  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  set  man- 
kind at  dehance  by  hourly  irritation,  and  who 
live  but  lo  infuse  malignity  and  multiply  ene- 
mies, have  no  hopes  lo  fosier,  no  de-igns  to 
promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
power  liy  insolence,  or  of  climbing  10  greatness 
i>y  trampling  on  others.  They  give  up  all 
sweets  of  kindness  for  Ihe  sake  of  peevishness, 
petulance,  or  gloom  ;  and  alienate  the  world  by 
neglect  of  the  common  forms  of  civility,  and 
breach  of  the  established  laws  of  conversation. 
Dr.  S.  JoHHsotJ:  Rambler,  No.  56. 

Peevishness  may  be  considered  the  canker  of 
life,  ihat  deiitroys  ils  vigour,  and  checks  its  im- 
provemenl ;  that  creeps  on  with  hourly  depreda- 
tions, and  taints  and  vitiates  what  it  cannot 
consume.  D».  S.  JOHNSOK. 

Though  it  [peevishness]  breaks  not  out  in 
paroxysms  of  outrage,  it  wears  out  happiness 
by  slow  corrosion.  Dh.  S.  Joknson. 

Some  natures  are  so  sour  and  ungraleCul  that 
they  are  never  to  be  obliged.       L'EsTRAKCK. 

lll-nfllure  .  .  .  consists  of  a  proneness  to  do 
ill  turns,  attended  with  a  secret  joy  upon  the 
sight  of  any  mischief  that  liefalls  another,  and 
of  an  utter  insensibility  of  any  kindness  done 
him.  Sotnw. 

Wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude,  you  may  a* 
infnliibly  conclude  that  there  is  a  growing  slock 
of  ill-nature  in  thai  breast,  as  you  msy  know 
thai  man  to  have  the  plague  upon  whom  you 
see  the  tokens.  Soitth. 


IMAGINATION. 
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Anything  Ihat  is  apt  to  dUlnrb  ihe  worlil,  nnd 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  men  from  one  an- 
other, such  as  cross  and  dinlaslerul  liumoun:,  is 
either  expretsty,  or  by  clear  consequence  and 
deduclion,  forbidden  in  the  New  '^■slninent. 


IMAGINATION. 

Thesonnd  and  proper  eiercise  of  the  iniiiei- 
nalion  may  be  made  to  conliibnte  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  (hat  is  virtuous  and  estimalile  in 
the  human  charncler.  Agekcrombie. 

The  truth  of  il  is.  I  look  upon  a  sound  imagi- 
nation as  the  greatest  blessing  in  life,  next  to 
a  clear  judgment,  aoil  a  good  conscience.  In 
ihe  mean  lime,  since  there  are  very  few  whose 
minds  are  nol  mure  or  less  subject  lo  iheu 
dreadful  ihoughts  and  apprehensions,  we  ought 
to  arm  ourselves  against  them  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  religion,  "  to  pull  the  old  woman 
out  of  our  hearts"  (as  Persius  expresses  it  in  ihe 
mollo  of  my  paper)  and  extinguish  those  im. 
pertinent  notions  which  we  imbibed  at  a  time 
that  we  are  not  able  lo  judge  of  their  absurdity. 
Or  if  we  believe,  as  many  wise  and  good  men 
have  done,  that  there  are  such  phantoms  and 
apparitions  as  those  I  have  been  speaking  of,  Ul 
OS  endeavour  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  inter- 
est in  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole 
creation  in  his  hands,  and  moderate*  ttiem  after 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  fur  one 
being  lo  break  loose  upon  anolher  without  his 
knowledge  and  permission. 

Addison  :  Sptcletor,  No.  la. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  lei  into  a 
great  many  pleasure*  that  the  vulgar  are  nol 
cnpable  of  receiving.  He  can  converse  with  a 
picture,  and  find  an  af;reealile  companion  in  a 
slalue.  He  meets  wilh  a  secret  rerieshtnent  in 
a  description,  and  often  feels  a  greater  sali-^fac- 
tion  in  Ihe  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows  Ihnn 
another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  properly  in  everything  he 
aees,  and  makes  Ihe  most  rude  uncultivated 
parts  of  nature  administer  lo  his  pleasures  :  so 
that  he  looks  upon  Ihe  world  as  it  were  in  an- 
other light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of 
charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  gen- 
erality of  mankind. 

Addison  :  Spcctaivr,  No.  41 1. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  not 
wholly  confined  to  such  panicular  authors  as 
■re  conversant  in  material  objects,  but  are  often 
lo  be  met  wilh  among  Ihe  polite  master*  of 
morality,  criticism,  anil  other  speculaiions  ab- 
stracted from  matter,  who,  though  Ihey  do  not 
directly  treat  of  the  vi--ible  parts  of  nature, 
often  draw  from  ihem  similitudes,  metaphom, 
and  allegories.  Dy  ihese  allusions,  a  truth  in 
Ihe  undersianding  is,  as  it  were,  reflected  liy  ihe 
imagination ;  we  are  able  to  see  inmelhing  like 
colour  and  shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover 
a  scheme  of  thoughts  traced  oul  upon  matter. 
And  here  the  mind  receive*  a  greaC  deal  of 


satisfaction,  and  hait  two  of  its  faculties  gratified 
el  llie  same  lime,  while  the  fancy  is  busy  in 
copying  aller  the  underst.inding,  and  transcrib- 
ing ideas  oul  of  the  inielleciual  world  into  the 
material. 

ADDtsOtJ :  Spietaltr,  No.  431. 

It  is  Ihia  talent  of  afTecling  the  imagination 
thai  gives  an  embellishment  10  good  sense,  and 
makes  one  man's  compositions  more  agreeable 
ihiin  another's.  It  sets  off  all  writings  in  gen- 
eral, bui  is  the  very  life  and  highest  perfection 
of  poetry.  Where  il  shines  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, it  has  preserved  several  poems  for  many 
ages,  thai  have  nothing  else  lo  recommend 
them  I  and  where  all  the  other  beauties  are 
presenl,lhe  work  appears  dry  and  insipid  if  this 
single  one  be  wanting.  It  has  something  in  it 
like  creation.  It  bestows  a  kind  of  existence, 
and  draws  up  lo  the  reader's  view  several  ob- 
jects which  are  not  to  be  found  in  being.  It 
makes  additions  to  nature,  and  gives  a  greater 
variety  lo  God's  works.  In  a  word,  it  is  able 
lo  beautify  and  adorn  ihe  most  illustrious  scenes 
in  Ihe  universe,  or  10  fill  the  mind  wilh  more 
glorious  shows  and  apparitions  than  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  it. 

Addison  :  Sptelator,  No.  421. 

By  imagiination,  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and 
landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature. 

Addison. 

By  the  pleasures  of  Ihe  imagination  or  fancjr 
I  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects  when 
we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  painl- 
ings,  statues,  or  descriptions,  AUDISON. 

Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and 
su1)>tanlial  happiness  for  what  is  showy  and 
supe  racial.  Addison. 

Though  Ihe  presence  of  imaginary  good  can- 
not m.ike  us  happy,  the  altseiice  of  il  may  make 
us  miserable.  Addison. 

To  rortify  imagination  there  be  three  ways : 
the  authority  whence  the  lielief  i*  derived, 
means  lo  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagina- 
tion, and  means  lo  repeal  it  and  refresh  it. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Imagination  t  understand  to  be  the  represen- 
tation of  an  individual  thought.  Imagination 
is  of  three  kinds :  joined  with  belief  of  that 
which  is  lo  come ;  joined  wilh  memory  of  that 
which  is  past ;  ond  of  things  present,  or  as  if 
they  were  present:  for  I  comprehend  in  this, 
imi^inalion  feigned  and  nl  pleasure, — as  if  one 
should  imagine  such  a  man  to  be  in  the  vesi- 
meiils  of  a  pope,  or  to  have  wings. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Imaginalioi 
ing  men  than 

The  imagination  of  a  poet  is  a  thing  so  nice 
and  delicate  that  it  is  no  easy  mailer  10  find  oul 
images  capable  of  giving  pleasure  to  one  of  the 


IMAGINATION. 


The  imagination  may  be 
sense,  to  be  synonymous  wiin  inveniion,  ae- 
noling  thai  faculty  of  Ibe  tnirxl  by  which  it 
either  "  hoities  forth  (he  form  of  (liings  un- 
known," or  produces  original  Ihuughts  or  new 
com l)i  nations  of  ideas  from  materials  stored  up 
in  the  memory.  The  fancy  may  be  coniiidered 
thai  peculiar  habil  of  association  which  presents 
to  our  choice  all  the  dilhrenc  materials  Ihat  are 
subservteiil  to  (he  efforts  of  (he  imagination. 
Brande. 

Resides  the  Ideas,  »'i(h  their  annexed  pains 
and  pleasures,  which  are  presenteil  by  the  sense; 
the  mind  of  man  possesses  b  son  of  creative 
power  of  its  own ;  either  In  representing  at 
pleasure  the  ima;;es  of  things  in  the  order  and 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  the 
senses,  or  in  cumbinlng  those  images  in  a  new 
manner,  and  according  to  a  differenl  order. 
This  power  is  called  ima);inatlon ;  and  (o  this 
belongs  whatever  is  called  wi(,  fancy,  invention, 
and  ihe  like.  Buti(  must  be  observed  tha(  (his 
power  of  the  imagination  is  incapable  of  pru- 
ducine  anything  absolutely  new ;  It  can  only 
viiy  Ihe  disposition  of  (hose  ideas  which  it  has 
received  from  the  senses.  Now  (he  imagination 
is  the  most  extensive  province  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  it  is  Ihe  region  of  our  fears  and  our 
hopes,  and  of  all  our  passions  that  are  connected 
with  them ;  and  wha(ever  is  calculaled  (o  aflecl 
the  imagination  with  (hese  commanding  ideas, 
by  fiirce  of  any  original  natural  impression, 
it  have  the  same  power  pretly  equally  over 
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I  of  Ihe  senses,  it  can  only  be 
pleased  or  displeased  with  the  images,  from  the 
same  principle  on  which  the  sense  is  pleased  or 
displeased  with  the  realities;  and  Consequenlly 
there  must  be  just  as  close  an  agreement  in  the 
imaginalions  as  in  Ihe  senses  of  men.  A  lidle 
attention  will  convince  us  that  this  must  of 
necessity  be  the  case. 

BttRKB: 
On  Iht  Suilime  and  Biauliful :  Inlrod. 
Oh  Taslt,  1756. 

Imaging  is,  in  itself,  (he  very  height  and  life 
of  poetry,  which,  by  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  or 
extraordinary  emotion  of  soul,  makes  il  seem 
to  us  that  we  behold  those  things  which  Ihe  poel 
points.  Drvubn. 

Imagination,  although  a  faculty  of  quite  sub- 
ordinate rank  to  intellect,  is  of  infinile  value  for 
enlarging  the  Held  for  the  action  of  the  intellect. 
It  is  a  conducting  and  facililaling  medium  for 
inlellcci  to  expand  itself  through,  where  it  may 
feel  icself  in  a  genial,  vi(al  element,  instead  of 

Li/i  and  Thrngkh  by  W.  W.  Evtrli,  l66. 
The  imagination,  which  is  of  simple  percep- 
tion, doth  never  of  itself,  and  directly,  mi^,lead 
Host   lB(al   means  of  our 
Glanvill. 


us,  yet   . 


To  confine  the  imagination  is  as  facile  a  per- 
formance as  the  Goleham's  design  of  liedging 
ill  the  cuckoo.  Glanvill. 

Tbe  most  Improved  spirits  are  frequent] jr 
caught  in  the  en(anglemen(s  of  a  tenaciou* 
imagination.  GlaNVilI.. 

It  is  a  certain  rule  that  wit  and  passion  are 
entirely  incompatible.  When  (he  affections  are 
movei)  there  is  no  place  for  the  imagination. 
The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  limited,  it  is 
impossible  that  all  Its  faculties  can  operate  at 
once  ;  and  the  more  any  one  predominates,  the 
less  room  (here  is  for  the  olhen  to  exert  their 
vigour.  For  this  reason  a  grealer  degree  of 
sim[dicity  is  required  in  all  compositions  where 
men,  aclioni,  and  passions  are  painted,  than  in 
such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  observations. 
And  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is  the 
mure  engaging  and  beautifal,  one  may  safely 
upon  this  nccount  give  the  preference  (o  the 
extreme  of  simplicity  above  that  of  refinement. 
Hume  :  Euayi. 

II  is  (he  divine  aKribute  of  the  imagination 
thai  it  is  irrepressible,  unconfinable;  that  when 
Ihe  real  world  is  shut  out.  It  can  create  a  world 
for  ilseir,  and  wilh  a  necromanlic  power  can 
conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and  bril- 
liant visions  to  make  solitude  populous,  and 
Irradiate  Ihe  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 

Washington  Irving. 

Whatever  makes  Ihe  past  or  the  future  pre- 
dominate over  (he  present,  exalts  us  in  the  scale 
of  Ihinking  beings.  Dr.  S.  JoHNSON. 

If  we  will  stand  boggling  at  imaginary  evils, 
let  us  never  blame  a  horse  for  starting  at  m 
shadow.  L'EsTRANCE. 

Generalization  is  necessary  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge;  but  parlicularily  Is  indis- 
pensable to  Ihe  creations  of  the  Imagination. 
In  proportion  as  men  know  more  and  think 
more,  they  look  less  at  individuals  and  more  at 
•classes.  They  therefore  make  lietter  theories 
and  worse  poems.  They  give  us  vague  phrases 
instead  of  images,  and  personified  qualKles  in- 
stead of  men.  They  may  he  better  able  to 
analyze  human  nature  (han  Iheir  predecessors. 
But  analysis  is  not  (he  business  of  the  poet. 
His  office  Is  to  portray,  nol  to  dissect.  He  may 
believe  in  a  mural  sense,  like  Shaftesbury;  he 
may  refer  all  human  actions  to  self-interest,  like 
Helveliiis;  or  he  may  never  think  abotil  the 
mailer  a(  all.  His  creed  on  such  subjects  will 
no  more  influence  his  poelry,  properly  so  called, 
than  the  notions  which  n  painter  may  have 
conceived  respecting  the  lachrymal  glands,  or 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  affect  the  teats 
of  his  Niobe,  or  (he  blushes  of  his  Aurora.  If 
Shakespeare  had  written  a  book  on  the  motives 

il  would  have  been  a  good  one.  It  is  extremely 
improbable  thai  i(  would  have  contained  half  so 
much  able  reasoning  on  (he  subject  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  Bui  could 
<  Mandeville  have  created  an  lago?    Well  u  be 
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knew  haVT  to  rtiolve  characters  tnio  iheir  ele- 
menu,  would  he  have  been  able  lo  cmiliine 
those  eleraenls  in  such  b  manner  as  (o  make  up 
a  man,  a  real,  living,  indiviilual  maii  ? 

Lord  Macaulav:  Mitien,  Aug.  1825. 

In  a  barbarous  age  the  imBginaiion  tiercises 
^  despotic  power.  So  strong  is  the  perception 
of  what  is  unreal  that  it  often  overpowers  all 
the  passions  of  tbe  mind  and  all  tlie  sensaijons 
of  the  body.  At  first,  indeed,  llie  phantasm  re- 
mains Dnnivulged,  a  hidden  treasure,  a  word- 
less poetry,  an  invisible  painting,  a  silent  music, 
a  dream  or  which  (he  pains  and  pleasures  ei:i.'<l 
to  the  dreamer  alone,  a  bitterness  which  the 
heart  only  knoweth,  a  joy  with  which  a  stranger 
inlermcddlelh  nut.  The  machinery  by  which 
ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  fmm  one  person  lo 
•nolher  is  as  yet  rude  and  defective.  Between 
mind  and  mind  there  is  a  great  gulf.  The  imi- 
tative ans  do  not  exist,  or  are  in  their  lower 
state.  But  the  actions  of  men  amply  prove 
that  the  faculty  which  gives  hinh  to  those  arts 
is  morbidly  active.  It  is  not  yet  the  inspiration 
of  poeu  and  sculptbrs;  hut  it  is  (he 
of  the  day,  the  terror  of  the  night, 
source  of  wild  su)iersiitions.  It  turns  tne  ciouos 
into  gigantic  shapes  and  the  winds  into  doleful 
voices.  The  belief  which  springs  from  it  is 
more  absolute  and  undoubting  than  any  which 
can  be  derived  from  evidence.  It  resembles 
(he  faith  which  we  repose  in  our  own  sensa- 
tions. Thus,  the  Arab,  when  covered  with 
wounds,  saw  nothing  but  the  dark  eyes  and  the 
green  kerchief  of  a  beckoning  Houri.  The 
Northern  warrior  laughed  in  the  pangs  of  death 
when  he  thought  of  the  mead  of  Valhalla, 

The  first  works  of  the  imagination  are,  as  we 
have  said,  poor  and  rude,  not  from  the  want  of 
genius,  but  from  the  want  of  materials.    Phidii 
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a  fish-bone,  or  Homer  with   the  language  of 
New  Holland.  Lord  Macaulay; 

fohn  Drydm,  Jan.  1828. 
Imagination  is  that  faculty  which  arouses  iha 
passions  by  the  impre'»ion  of  exterior  objects; 
K  is  influenced  \tv  these  objects,  and  conse- 
quently i(  is  in  aftinily  with  them;  it  is  con- 
tagious ;  its  fear  or  courage  flies  from  imagina- 
tion (o  im^ination ;  the  same  in  love,  hsie, 
joy,  or  grief;  hence  I  conclude  it  lo  be  a  most 
subtle  atmosphere.        Lord  John  Russell. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  terrors  of  imagina- 
tion belong  to  childhood  alone.  The  reproliate 
heart,  which  has  discarded  all  love  of  God, 
cannot  so  easily  rid  itself  of  the  fear  of  the 
devil ;  and  even  when  it  succeeds  in  that  also, 
it  will  then  create  a  h^ll  for  itself.  We  have 
heard  of  unbelievers  who  thought  It  proliabie 
that  they  should  be  awake  in  their  graves  1  and 
this  was  the  opinion  for  which  they  had  ex- 
changed a  Christian's  hope  of  immortality' 
So  in  HEY. 

The  bu-wness  of  eoncefiion  is  lo  present  us 
with  an  exact  transcript  of  vrhat  we  have  fell  or 
perceived.     But  we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of 
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ecinefplions,  by  combining  the 
])arxs  01  oinerent  ones  together,  so  as  to  form 
new  wholes  of  our  own  creation.  I  shall  em- 
ploy the  word  imaginalien  to  express  this 
power,  and  I  ap]>rehenil  that  this  is  the  proper 
sense  of  tbe  word,  if  imagiitaHim  1>e  the  power 
which  gives  birih  to  the  productions  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  The  O]ierations  of  imagina' 
tUn  are  by  no  means  contined  to  the  materials 
which  coiueption  furnishes,  but  may  be  equally 
employed  about  all  tlie  sulijects  of  our  knowl- 
edge. D(;aALD  Stewart. 

The  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  spring 
of  human  activity,  and  the  principal  source  of 
human  improvement.  As  it  delights  in  present- 
ing to  the  mind  scenes  and  characters  more  per- 
fect than  those  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it 
prevents  us  from  ever  being  completely  satisfied 
with  our  present  condiiion  or  with  our  past 
attainments,  and  engages  us  continually  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  untried  enjoyment,  or  of  some 
ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the 
selfish  10  better  their  fonunes,  and  to  add  to 
their  personal  accomplishments;  and  hence  the 
leal  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher  lo  advance 
the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
Destroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condiiion  of  man 
will  become  as  stationary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 
DUGAt.D  Stewaht. 

Wherever  men  are  assembled  in  societies, 
and  are  not  swallowed  up  in  sloth  or  most  de- 
basing passion,  there  the  great  elements  of  our 
nature  are  in  action  ;  and  much  aii  in  this  day, 
to  look  upon  the  face  of  life,  it  appears  to  be 
removed  from  all  poetry,  we  cannot  hut  believe 
that,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  most  civilized 
life— in  our  cities,  in  each  great  melro|K>Iis  of 

centration  of  all  those  relations  of  being  which 
seem  most  a(  war  with  imagination — there  the 
materials  which  imagination  seeks  in  human 
life  are  yet  to  be  found.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished,  therefore,  for  the  sake  both  of  our 
literature  and  of  our  life,  that  imagination 
would  again  be  content  to  dwell  with  life ;  thai 
we  had  less  of  piielry,  and  more  of  strength — 
and  that  imagination  were  again  lo  be  found,  as 
il  used  to  be,  one  of  the  elements  of  life  itself, 
— a  strong  principle  of  our  nature,  living  in  the 
midst  of  our  affections  and  passions,  blending 
with,  kindling,  invigorating,  and  exalting  them 
all.  Professor  John  Wilson. 

When  the  imagination  frames  a  com|iarison. 
if  it  does  not  strike  on  the  first  presentation,  a 
sense  of  the  truth  of  the  likeness,  from  the  mo- 
grow — u)ion  the  mind  )  the  resemblance  depend- 
ing less  upon  outline  of  form  and  featuie  than 
upon  expression  and  effect,— less  upon  casual 
and  outstanding,  than  upini  inherent,  internal 
properties;  moreover,  the  images  invariably  mod- 
ify each  other.  The  law  under  which  the  pro. 
cesses  ol  fancy  are  carried  on  is  as  capricious 
as  the  accidents  of  things,  and  the  eflects  are 
surprising,  playful,  ludicrous,  amusing,  lender. 
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or  pathetic,  as  the  objedt  happen  to  be  oppiv 
silel]'  produced,  nr  ronunately  conibinei].  Faney 
ii  jfiven  to  quicken  an<l  bef^uile  the  lemporal 
part  of  onr  nature  ;  imaginatimi  to  incite  and  lo 
support  the  eternal.  Yel  it  is  not  the  less  true 
thAt  faitiy,  as  she  U  an  active,  »  also,  under  her 
own  latn,  and  in  her  own  spirit,  >  creative,  fac- 
ultj.  In  what  manner  fancy  ambitiously  aimn 
at  a  rivalship  with  iouiginatifti,  and  imaginatioH 
■toops  LO  work  with  the  materinli  of  faney,  Tnighl 
be  illustrated  from  ihe  compositiona  of  all  elo- 
quent writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 

WOSIW  WORTH. 

The  grand  Btorehnuse  of  enthusiulic  and 
meditative  imagination,  of  poetical  as  contra- 
diitinguished  from  human  and  dramatic  imagi- 
nation, are  the  prophetical  and  lyrical  pans  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  Millon, 
to  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  those  of  Spen- 
ser. WORIMWORTH. 


IMITATION. 
The   imitators   of   Shakespeare,  fixing  their 
attention  on  his  wonderful  power  of  expresrion, 
have  directed  their  imitation  to  this. 

Matthew  Arnoij), 

It  is  by  imitation,  far  more  than  \if  precept, 
that  we  leant  everything;  and  what  we  learn 
IhoB  ve  acquire  not  onljr  more  effectually,  but 
more  pleasanlly.  This  forms  our  manneis,  our 
opinions,  our  lives.  It  is  one  of  the  Mrongest 
links  of  society ;  it  is  a  species  of  mutual  com- 
pli^ince,  which  all  men  yield  lo  each  other, 
without  constraint  to  themselves,  and  which  is 
eitrcmely  flattering  lo  all.  Herein  it  is  that 
painting  and  many  other  agreeable  arts  have  laid 
one  of  the  principal  fouiidalions  of  their  power. 
And  since,  by  its  influence  on  our  manners  and 
our  passions,  it  is  of  such  great  consequence,  I 
■hall  here  venture  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  may 
inform  ui  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  when 
we  ate  to  attribute  the  power  of  the  arts  lo  imi- 
tation, or  to  our  pleasure  in  Ihe  skill  of  the  imi- 
tator merely,  and  when  to  sympathy,  or  some 
other  cause  in  conjunction  with  it:  when  the 
object  represented  in  pi 
as  we  could  have  no  i 
reality,  then  I  may  be 
poetry  or  painting  is  owing  to  the  power  of 
imitation,  and  to  no  cause  operating  in  the  ibing 
itself.  BuKXBr 

On  Ihi  Sutlimi  and  BeauHfui,  1756. 

Knee  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us 
pleasure,  a  lively  imitation  of  it,  either  in  poetry 
or  painting,  must  produce  a  much  giealer;  for 
both  these  arts  are  not  only  true  imitations  of 
nature,  but  of  the  best  nature.  Dkyden. 

In  the  way  of  imitation,  the  translator  not  only 
varies  from  the  wordt  and  tense,  but  forsakes 
them  as  he  sees  occasion  ;  and,  taking  only  some 
general  hints  from  the  original,  runs  diversic 
upon  the  groundwork.  Drydeh. 


Imitation  pleases,  because  it  aRbrds  ma'ter  for 
inquiring  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  imita- 
tion, by  comparing  its  likeness  or  nnlikeness  to 
(he  original.  Drydkh. 

Imitator*  are  but  a  servile  kind  of  cattle,  says 
the  poeL  DrYDKN. 

There  are  ladies,  without  knowing  what  tensea 
and  participles,  adverbs  and  prepositions  are, 
speak  as  properly  and  correctly  as  most  gentle- 
the  ordinary 
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When  men  of  rank  and  fortune  pass  swaj 
their  lives  in  criminal  pursuili  and  practices  th^ 
render  themselves  more  vile  and  despicable  than 
any  innocent  man  can  be,  whatever  low  statioa 
hi*  fortune  and  birth  have  placed  him  in. 

Addison.' 

The  readiest  way  to  entangle  the  mind  with 
false  docrine  is  first  to  eiuice  the  will  to  wanton 
living.  AscHAtl. 

Corrupt  manneis  In  living  breed  false  jude- 
ment  in  doctrine :  sin  and  fleshliaess  bring  forUl 
sects  and  heresies.  ASCHAW. 

Do  we  not  see  that  slothful,  intemperate,  and 
incontinent  persons  destroy  their  bodies  with 
disease,  their  reputations  with  disgrace,  and  their 
faculties  with  want  ?  BEtTTLBV. 

The  inservient  and  bmlal  faculties  controlled 
the  suggestions  of  truth;  pleasure  and  prt^t, 
oveiswaying  the  instructions  of  honesty,  and 
sensuality  perturbing  the  reasooahle  commanda 
of  virtue.  SlR  T.  Bkowkb. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  base  desires  should  10 
extinguish  in  men  the  sense  of  their  own  excel- 
lence as  to  make  them  willing  that  Iheir  soals 
should  be  like  the  souls  of  bouts,  mortal  and 
corruptible  with  their  bodies?  Hooku. 

Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of 
pleasing  God  in  all  our  actions,  wc  fall  inlosach 
irregularities  of  life  as,  by  the  ordinary  meaiu 
of  grace,  we  should  have  power  to  avoid. 

Law. 

Could  we  but  prevail  with  the  greatest  de- 
bauchees among  ui  to  change  their  lives,  we 
should  find  it  no  veiy  hard  matter  to  change 
their  judgmenu.  SotTTH. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish 
immoralitiei  of  life  had  ihev  duly  manured 
those  first  practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right* 
reason  which  the  nature  of  man  is  originally 
furnished  with,  SotrrK. 

Whatever  appear*  against  their  prevailing  rice 
goes  for  nothing,  lieing  either  not  applied,  or 
paatiDg  for  libel  and  slander.  SwiFT. 
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Uen  of  dissolute  lives  cry  down  religion 
became  iht?  would  not  be  aodcr  ihe  reslrainli 
of  it.  TiLLOTsop. 


IMMORTALITY. 

BqI  among  these  and  other  excellenl  ail- 
ments for  the  immoitatily  of  the  soni,  there  is 
one  drawn  from  the  perfwlual  progreu  of  the 
soal  to  its  perfection  without  a  possibility  of 
ever  iniving  at  it;  which  is  >  hint  that  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  opened  and  im- 
proved by  othen  who  bave  nfiilten  on  this  sub- 
ject, ihouKh   it  seems  to  me  to  carry 
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tboughit  of  man,  that  the  Miut,  which  is  capabli 
of  such  immenK  perfections,  and  of  recetvinfr 
new  improvement!  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away 
into  nolhins  a1mn«t  as  soon  as  it  ia  created  1 
Aie  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ? 

Addison:  Sptelatar,  No.  iii. 

What  man  can  think  of  himself  ■*  called  oat 
•nd  separated  from  nothing,  of  his  being  made 
a  conscious,  a  reasonable,  and  a  happy  creature, 
in  short,  of  being  taken  in  as  a  sharer  of  eicisl- 
ence,  and  a  kind  of  partner  in  eternity,  without 
being  swallowed  up  in  wonder,  in  praise,  in 
adoration  I  It  is  indeed  a  thought  too  big  for 
the  mind  of  man,  and  rather  to  be  entertained 
in  Ihe  secrecy  of  devotion,  and  in  the  silence 
of  (he  soul,  than  to  be  expressed  by  words. 
The  Supreme  Being  has  not  given  us  powers  or 
faculties  sufficient  to  extol  and  magnify  such 
unutterable  goodness. 

It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to   us  that  we 
shall  be  always  doing  what  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  do;  ami  that  a  work  which  cannot  be  fin- 
ished will,  however,  be  the  work  of  eternity. 
AddjsoH  :  Sptttaier,  No.  59a. 

There  ii  none  of  us  but  would  be  thought, 
throughout  the  whole  coune  of  his  life,  to  a<^pire 
after  immortality.  Atterbury. 

What  is  made  to  be  immortal,  nature  cannot, 
nor  will  the  voice  of  God,  destroy.  Those 
bodies  that  we  heboid  to  perish  were  in  their 
created  natures  immortal,  and  liable  unto  death 
only  accidentally,  and  upon  forfeit ;  and  there- 
fore they  owe  not  that  natural  homage  unto 
death  as  other  bodies  do,  but  may  be  restored  to 
immortality  with  a  lesser  miracle,  and,  by  a  bare 
and  easy  revocation  of  course,  return  inimortal. 
Sik  T.  Browne: 
Rtligie  Mtdici,  I.,  xlviii.,  edit.  1643. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immtntal  but  im- 
mortality. Whatever  hath  no  beginning  may 
he  coii6(lent  of  no  end,  which  is  the  peculiar  of 
that  necevsary  essence  that  cannot  destroy  itself, 
and  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency  to  be  so 
powerfully  constituted  a*  not  to  suffer  even  from 
the  power  of  itself:  all  others  have  a  depentleni 
being,  and  within  Ihe  reach  of  destruction.  But 
the  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortnlilv  frus- 
trates all  earthly  glniy,  and  the  quality  of  either 
Mate  after  death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous 
memory.   God,  who  can  only  destroy  our  touts, 


and  hath  assumed  our  resurrection,  either  of 
our  bodies  or  names  hath  directly  promised  no 
duration;  wherein  there  is  so  much  of  chance 
that  the  boldest  expectants  have  found  unhappy 
frustration,  and  to  hold  long  subutitence  seema 
but  a  scape  in  oblivion.  But  man  is  a  noble 
animal,  nplendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave,  solemnizii^  nativities  and  deaths  with 
equal  lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery 
in  the  infamy  of  his  nature. 

SirT.  Brownr: 
Hydrielafkia,  Urn-Burial,  ch.  v. 

When  I  consider  the  wonderful  activity  of 
the  mind,  so  great  a  memory  of  what  is  past, 
iimI  such  a  capacity  of  penetrating  into  the 
future ;  when  I  behold  such  a  number  of  arts 
and  sciences,  and  such  a  multitude  of  discover- 
ies thence  arising;  1  believe  and  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  a  nature  which  contains  so  many 
things  within  itself  cannot  be  mortal. 

Cicero:  Di  Stnicltat,  cap.  ai. 

But  ifl  err  in  believing  that  the  souU  of  men 
are  immortal,  I  willingly  err;  nor  while  1  live 
would  I  wish  (o  have  thii  dehghtfut  error  ex- 
toned  from  me ;  and  if  after  death  I  shall  feel 
nothing,  as  some  minute  philosophert  think,  I 
am  not  afraid  lest  dead  fiiltt^ttt  should  laugh 
at  me  for  the  error.  Cicero  : 

Dt  Stiuit.,  cap.  ull.,  ed.  Verbargii,  x,  375,  Svo. 

The  caterpillar,  on  being  converted  into  an 
inert  scaly  mass,  does  not  appear  to  be  fitting 
itself  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  and  can  have 
no  consciousness  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  future 
being.  We  are  masten  of  Ihe  earth,  but  per- 
haps we  arc  the  slaves  of  *ome  great  and  un- 
known being.  The  fly  that  we  crush  with  our 
finger  or  Teed  with  our  viands  has  no  knowledge 
of  man,  and  no  consciousness  of  his  superiority. 
We  suppose  that  we  are  acquainted  with  matter 
and  alt  its  elements;  yet  we  cannot  even  guess 
01  the  cause  of  electricity,  or  explain  the  laws 
of  the  foimntion  of  the  stones  that  fall  from 
meteora.  There  may  be  beings,  thinking  beings, 
near  or  surrounding  us,  which  wc  do  not  per- 
ceive, which  we  cannot  imagine.  We  know 
very  little;  but,  in  my  opinion,  we  know  enough 
to  hope  for  the  immortality,  the  individual  im- 
mortality, of  Ihe  better  part  of  man. 

Sir  H.  Davy. 

Even  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  I  think  the 
analf^es  derived  from  the  transformation  of 
insects  admit  of  some  beautiful  applications, 
which  have  not  been  neglected  by  jHous  ento- 
mologists. The  three  states — of  the  caterpillar, 
larva,  and  butterfly — have,  since  the  lime  of  the 
Greek  poets,  been  applied  tu  typify  the  human 
being,— its  terrestrial  form,  apparent  death  and 
ultimate  celestial  destination;  and  it  seems  more 
extraordinary  that  a  sordid  and  crawling  worm 
should  become  a  beautiful  and  active  lly — that 
an  inhalrilant  of  the  dark  and  fetid  dunghill 
should  in  an  instant  entirely  change  its  form,. 
rise  into  the  blue  air,  and  enjoy  the  sim beams — 
than  that  a  being  whose  pursuits  here  have  been 
alter  an  undying  name,  and  whose  purest  hap]H- 
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nes9  has  been  derived  from  the  acquisition  of 
intellecluni  power  and  finile  knowledge,  should 
rise  hereafler  into  a  slate  of  being  where  im- 
mortality is  no  longer  a  name,  anil  nscend  to 
the  source  of  Unbounded  Power  and  Infinite 
Wibdom.  Sir  H.  Davy, 

Although  the  arguments  now  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  immoilality  of  man  were  less  power- 
ful thin  Iheji  really  ure,  they  ought  to  make  a 
deep  impic-ision  on  the  mind  of  every  reflecting 
person,  and  determine  the  line  of  conduct  which 
he  ought  to  pursue.  If  they  were  only  probable, 
— if  they  posscsseil  tio  greater  degree  uf  weight 
than  simply  to  overbalance  the  opposite  argu- 
ments, still,  ii  would  be  every  man's  interest  to 
act  on  the  supposition  that  a  future  world  has  a 

a  real  exi>lence,  we  not  only  embrace  an  error 
in  rejecting  this  idea,  but,  by  acting  in  conform- 
ity with  our  erroneoui  conceptions,  mn  the  ri^k 
of  exposing  ourselves  to  the  most  dreadful  and 
appalling  consequences.  Whereas,  if  there  be 
no  future  state,  the  belief  of  it,  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  conduct,  can  produce  no 
bad  effect  either  upon  our  own  minds  or  those 
of  others.  On  the  conlraty,  it  would  prove  a 
pleasing  illusion  during  our  passage  through  n 
world  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  would 
revive  the  downcust  spirit  when  overwhelmed 
with  Itie  disappointments  and  sorrows  which  are 
unavoidable  in  our  present  condition. 

Dr.  T.  Dick  : 
Piilos.  of  a  Future  State,  Part  I.,  Sect.  xi. 

Upon  this  short  question,  "  Is  man  immortal, 
or  is  he  not?"  depends  all  that  is  valuable  in 
science,  in  morals,  and  in  theology, — and  ail 
that  is  most  interesting  to  man  as  a  social  being 
and  as  a  rilloiial  and  accountable  intelligence. 
If  he  is  destined  to  an  eternal  existence,  an  im- 
st  attach  lo'all  his  preset 
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•X  of  inlinile  moment  that  they  be  directed 
in  such  a  channel  as  will  tend  to  carry  him  for- 
ward in  safety  to  the  felicities  of  a  future  wurlil. 
Cut  if  his  whole  existence  be  circumscribed 
within  the  circle  of  a  few  fleeting  years,  man 
a|)pears  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  phenomenon 
in  the  universe,  human  life  a  mystery,  the  world 
a  scene  of  confusion,  virtue  ■  mere  phantom,  the 
Creator  a  capricious  being,  and  his  plans  and 
arrangements  an  inextricable  maze. 

Dr-  T.  Dick: 
Philosophy  ofn  Future  State,  Inirod. 
When  I  reflect  that  God  has  ^iven  to  inferior 
nnimals  no  instincts  nor  faculties  that  are  not 
immediately  suliservient  to  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  their  beings,  I  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  reason  and  faculties  of  man  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  same  principle,  and  are  con- 
nected with  his  superior  nature.  When  I  find 
bim,  therefuie,  endowed  with  powers  to  carry 
as  it  were  the  line  and  rule  to  the  most  distant 
worlds,  I  consider  it  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
n  future  and  more  exalted  destination,  because 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe 


would  depart  from  all  the  analogies  of  the  lower 
creation  in  the  formation  of  his  highest  crea- 
ture, by  gifting  him  with  a  capacity  not  only 
utterly  useless,  but  destructive  of  his  content- 
ment and  happiness,  if  his  existence  were  to 
terminate  in  the  grave. 

LoKD- Chancellor  Erskihe:  Armata, 

The  annunciation  of  life  and  immortality  by 
the  gospel,  did  it  contain  no  other  truth,  were 
sufficient  to  cast  all  the  discoveries  of  science 
into  shade,  and  to  reduce  the  highest  improve- 
ments of  reason  to  the  comparative  nnthingness 
which  the  flight  of  a  moment  bear«  to  eternity. 
By  this  discovery  the  prospects  of  human  nature 
are  infinitely  widened,  the  creature  of  yesterday 
becomes  the  child  of  eternity;  and  as  felicity  is 
not  the  less  valuable  in  the  eye  of  reason  be- 
cause it  is  remote,  nor  the  misery  which  is 
certain  less  to  be  deprecated  because  it  is  not  im- 
mediately felt,  the  care  of  our  future  interests 
becomes  our  chief,  and,  properly  speaking,  our 
only,  concern.  All  besides  will  shortly  become 
nothing  1  and  therefore,  whenever  it  comes  into 
competition  with  the>e,  it  is  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance.  ROBERT  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Ckarlette. 

How  gloomy  would  be  the  mansions  of  the 
dead  to  him  who  did  nut  know  that  he  should 
never  die  ;  that  what  now  acts  shall  continue  its 
agency,  and  wliat  now  thinks  shall  think  on  for- 
ever !  Dr.  S.  John-son. 

And  can  we  then  think  that  the  most  natural 
and  most  necessary  desire  of  all  has  nothing  to 
answer  it  ?  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all 
things  to  desire  immortality,  which  is  not  to  be 
had?  especially  when  it  is  the  most  noble  and 
generous  desire  of  human  nature,  that  which 
most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable  creature  to 
desire,  nay,  that  which  is  the  governing  princi- 
ple of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  all 
our  other  passions,  desires,  and  appetites.  What 
a  strange  creature  has  God  made  man,  if  he 
deceive  him  in  the  most  fundamental  and  most 
universal  principle  of  action;  which  makes  his 
whole  life  nothing  else  but  one  continued  cheat 
and  imposture  1 

William  Sherijkk: 

Discourse  of  the  Immortatily  of  the  Soul,  ete. 
If  the  sonl  be  immortal,  it  requires  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  attention,  not  only  fur  what  we  call 
the  time  of  life,  but  for  that  which  is  to  follow, 
— I  mean  eternity;  and  the  least  neglect  in  this 
point  may  be  attendei!  with  endless  consequences. 
If  death  were  the  linal  dissolution  of  being,  the 
wicked  would  lie  great  gainers  by  it,  by  being 
delivered  at  once  from  their  bodies,  iheir  souls, 
and  their  vices;  but,  as  the  soul  is  immortal,  it 
has  no  other  means  of  being  freed  from  its  evils, 
nor  any  safety  for  it.  but  in  becoming  very  good 
and  very  wise;  for  it  carries  nothing  with  it  but 
its  bad  or  good  deeds,  its  virtues  and  vices, 
which  are  commonly  the  consequences  of  the 
education  it  has  received,  and  the  causes  of 
eternal  happiness  or  misery. 

Socrates  ;  Plate,  Phad. 
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by  visible  an<l  measurahle  ol>iecu;  and  there  is 
nothing  mournful  in  the  contempluliun  for  one 
who  knows  that  (he  Creator  made  him  to  be  the 
image  of  liis  own  elernily,  and  who  feels  thai  in 
the  desire  for  immortality  he  has  sure  proof  of 
his  capacity  for  it.  SouTHev. 

Cicero,  after  having  mentioned  the  great 
heroes  of  knowledge  thai  reComniende<l  (his 
divine  dnctrine  of  the  immoruilily  of  the  soul, 
calls  those  small  pretenders  lo  wisdom,  who 
declared  against  it,  certain  minatt  pAileiopifrs, 
using  a  diminiilive  even  of  the  word  liU!e,\r> 
express  the  despicable  opinion  he  had  of  them. 
The  contempt  he  throws  upon  them  in  another 
passage  is  yet  more  remarkable ;  where,  to  show 
ihe  mean  thoughts  he  entertains  of  Ihem,  he 
declares  "  he  »  ould  rather  be  in  Ihe  wrong  with 
Plato,  than  in  the  right  with  such  company." 
S]R  R.  STEELE:   Talitr,  No.  135. 

Those  are  raised  above  sense,  and  asjifre  after 
immortaliiy,  who  believe  the  per|ieiua1  duration 
of  their  souls.  Tillotsok. 


INCLINATION. 

The  truth  is.  such  a  man  undernlands  by  his 
will,  and  lielieves  a  thing  true  or  false  merely  as 
it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  a  violent  inclination  ; 
and  Iherefote,  whilst  that  inclination  lasts  in  its 
((renglh,  he  discovers  nothing  of  [he  diRerent 
degrees  of  evidence.  Atterbury. 

Strong  minds  will  he  strongly  bent,  and  usually 
labour  under  a  sirong  bias  1  but  there  is  no  mind 
BO  weak  and  powerless  as  not  lo  have  its  incli. 
nations,  and  none  so  guarded  as  lo  lie  wilhout 
ils  prepossessions.  CragB:  Symmymis. 

Almost  every  one  has  a  predominant  inclina- 
tion, to  which  Ills  other  desires  and  atlectlons 
submit,  and  which  governs  him,  though  perhaps 
with  some  inleivals,  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  Hume. 

From  the  very  fiprt  inslances  of  perception 
some  things  are  grateful  and  others  unwelcome 
to  ihem;  some  things  that  Ihey  incline  lo,  and 
others  that  they  fly.  Ix>cKE. 

To  Dllempt  the  pulling  another  genius  upon 
him  will  be  labour  in  vain;  and  what  is  plais- 
tered  on  will  have  always  hanging  lo  it  ihe  un- 
gracefulness  of  constraint,  I.OCKE. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  pro|<crly 
a  willing  of  thai  thing;  and  yet  in  mailers  of 
duty  men  frequently  reckon  it  for  such  :  for 
otherwise  how  should  they  so  often  plead  and 
rest  in  the  honest  and  well-inclined  dispositions 
of  their  minds,  when  they  are  justly  charged 
with  an  actual  non- performance  of  Ihe  law  ? 
South. 

InrliuaHon  is  another  word  with  which  will 
is  frequently  confounded.  Thus,  when  Ihe 
apothecary  says,  in  Rumeo  and  Juliet, — 


rait  ihii  aAd  drink  li  off:  itt  work  i.'done,"- 
ord  will  is  plainly  used  as  synonymous 
Hclinalion;  not  in  the  strict  logical  sense, 
:  immediate  antecedent  ol  action.  It  is 
he  same  latitude  that  the  word  is  used  in 
on  conversation,  when  we  think  of  doing 
g  which  duly  prescribes,  against  one's  own 
or  when  we  speak  of  doing  a  thing  will- 
or  unwillingly.         DufJALU  Stewart. 


INCONSISTENCY. 

Mntabilily  of  temper  and  inconsistency  with 
ourselves  is  the  grcnlesl  weakness  of  human 
nature.  ADDISON. 

Nothing  Ihat  is  not  a  real  crime  makes  a  man 
appear  so  contemptible  and  little  in  [he  eyes  of 
Ihe  world  as  inconstancy.  AddiiiON. 

Men  talk  as  if  Ihey  believed  in  God,  but  Ihey 
live  as  if  Ihey  thought  there  was  none :  their 
vows  and  promises  are  no  more  than  words  of 
course.  L'Ektrange. 

but 


We  understand  what  we  ought  10  do 
when  we  deliberate  we  play  booty  against  our- 
selves :  our  consciences  direct  us  one  way,  our 
corruptions  hurry  us  another. 

L' Estrange. 

Only  imagine  a  man  acting  for  one  single  day 
on  Ihe  supposition  ihnt  all  his  neighbours  believe 
all  that  Ihey  profess  and  act  U|i  10  all  thai  ihey 
believe.  Imagine  a  man  acting  on  the  suppo- 
sition [hat  he  may  safely  offer  the  deadliest  in- 
juries and  insults  lo  everybody  who  says  that 
revenge  is  sinful ;  or  that  he  may  safely  intrust 
all  his  properly  wilhout  securily  10  any  person 
who  says  that  it  is  wrong  10  steal.  Such  a 
character  would  be  loo  ateurd  for  the  wildest 
farce.  Lord  Macaulav  : 

Sir  Jamil  Mackintosh,  July,  1835. 


INDEXES. 
I  have  quoted  M.  Baillet,  who  shows  the 
value  of  it  [Ihe  index  to  Antonio's  Bibliotheca 
Hispana]  particularly.  He  had  good  reason 
for  recommending  even  Ihe  Indexes,  for  they 
are  well  formed  and  useful.  The  Author  has 
added  a  short  preface  lo  them,  which  shows  his 
excellent  taste  and  judgment;  he  has  quoted 
there  the  thought  of  a  Spanish  writer,  "  Indicem 
Libri  ab  Aulore,  Librum  ipsum  a  quovis  alio 
coniiciendum  esse."  "  An  Author  ought  to 
make  the  Index  lo  his  book,  whereas  the  book 
itself  may  be  written  by  any  person  else."  The 
contrary  method  is  generally  taken :  Authors 
refer  to  others  the  pains  of  making  alphabetical  ' 
Indexes:  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  ihose 
gentlemen  who  are  not  patient  of  labour,  and 
whose  talent  consists  only  in  the  fire  and  vivacity 
of  imagination,  had  much  better  lei  others  make 
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the  Index  to  their  worki ;  but  a  man  of  judg- 
ment >nd  ajipli cation  will  lucceed  incomparably 
better  in  composing  ihc  Table*  lo  his  own  writ- 
ingi  Ihan  a  uranQcr  can.  There  might  be  a 
variety  of  good  direction*  given  for  the  compo- 
tilian  of  theie  Tables,  which  may  he  justly 
called  the  soul  of  boulu.  Baylr. 

Though  troubled  with  a  great  pain  in  his  legs, 
which  Kometimes  grew  »ery  violent,  and  noi- 
withstanding  the  many  vigils  he  [Billlet]  re- 
ceived, which  continually  iolemipled  his  labours, 
he  applied  himself  with  so  much  ililigence  to 
the  drawing  up  of  an  Index  of  all  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  books  in  M.  De  Lamoigiioti' 
library,    that    he    finished    it    in    August,    |61 
[about  two  yean'  labour].     The  Index  grew 
tnch  a  length  1^  the  oddilioni  he  continued 
make  lo  il  that  il  contains  thirty-live  volumes 
folio,  alt  written  by  M.  Baillet  himself.     Wh< 
he  had  finished  that  laborious  but  useful  work, 
he  wrote  a  Latin  preface  to  it,  which  he  pub- 
lished. We  find  there  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  drew  up  that  Index-     He  promised 
in  the  utme  place  to  write  an  index,  or  Cata- 
logue, of  all  the  BUlhors  whole  books  were  in 
M-  De  Lamoignon's  library.  Bavlb. 

The  writer  who  drew  up  the  Index  lo  Dele- 
champ's  Alhenieus,  who  says  thai  Euripides 
iosl  in  one  day  his  wife,  iwo  sons,  and  a 
daughter,  and  refen  ua  to  p.  6l,  that  Euripides 
going  lo  Icaria  wrote  an  epigram  on  a  disaster 
thai  happened  at  a  peasant's  house,  where  a 
woman  with  her  two  sons  and  a  daughter  died 
by  eating  of  mushrooms.  Jud|;e  froiii  (his  in- 
stance what  hazards  those  run  who  rely  on 
Index-makers.  Bavle. 

I  must  say,  in  reference  to  Indexes  generally, 
that  I  have  come  to  regard  a  good  book  as  cur- 
tailed of  half  its  valae  if  it  h.-is  not  a  prelly  full 
Index.  It  is  almost  imposnible,  without  such  s 
guide,  to  reproduce  on  demand  (he  most  striking 
thoughts  or  facts  the  book  may  contain,  whether 
for  ciialion  or  further  consideration.  If  1  had 
my  own  way  in  the  modilicaliun  of  the  Cogiy- 
right  Law,  I  think  I  would  make  the  duration 
of  Ihe  privilege  depend  materially  on  its  having 
■uch  a  dii'eclory.  One  may  recollect  generally 
that  certain  thoughts  or  facts  are  to  be  found  in 
a  certain  book ;  but  without  a  good  Index  such 
a  recollection  may  hardly  l>e  more  available 
than  that  of  the  cabin-boy,  who  knew  where 
Ihe  ship's  lea-kellle  was,  becauw  he  saw  i)  fall 
overboard.  In  Irulh,  a  very  large  part  of  every 
man's  reading  falls  overboard  j  and  unless  he 
has  good  Indexes  he  will  never  find  it  again. 
1  have  three  books  in  my  library  which  I  value 
more  llian  any  other  three,  except  the  very  liooks 
of  which  they  area  i'n:ja/  Index:  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance of  Ihe  Bible,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's 
Concordance  of  Shakespeare,  and  Prendergast's 
Concordance  of  Milton.  We  may  not  wanl 
tnch  frequent  soundings  on  Ihe  charts  of  most 
books  1  but  ibe  fuller  they  are,  Ihe  more  time 
they  save,  and  Ihe  more  accurately  ihey  enable 
tbe  reader  to  explore  and  retain  in  memory  Ihe 


depths  of  the  best  aulbora  for  his  present  ooca- 
Hons.  MuRACB  BlNNEV: 

Ta  S.  Auttin  Allibone,  aalk  Ftbmary,  iSfifi. 

I  certainly  think  Ihat  Ihe  best  book  ill  the 
world  would  owe  Ihe  most  lo  a  good  Index, 
and  the  worst  book,  if  it  bad  bul  a  single  good 
thought  in  il,  might  be  kept  alive  by  it. 

HUKACB  BlHHET! 

Ta  S.  Atulin  AlUbeni,  %lk  Afiril,  iS68. 
Mr.  Binney,  bom  Jan.  4, 1780,  is  still  living,— 
in  his  96lh  year  (March  1, 1875). 

I  have  only  further  lo  express  my  salisfsdion 
in  thinking  thai  a  heavy  weight  is  now  lo  be 
removed  from  my  conscience.  So  essential  did 
I  consider  an  Index  lo  be  to  every  book,  Ibat  I 
proposed  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  de- 
prive  an  author  who  publishes  a  book  without 
an  Index  of  the  privilege  of  copyright;  and 
moreover  lo  subject  him  for  his  oflence  to  a 

Cecuninry  penalty.  Yet,  from  dilficuliies  started 
y  my  printers,  my  own  book-t  have  hitherto 
been  without  an  Index.  Bul  I  am  happy  to 
announce  thai  a  learned  friend  ai  ihe  bar,  oa 
whose  accuracy  I  can  place  entire  reliance,  bai 
kinilly  prepared  a  copious  Index,  which  will  be 
appended  10  this  work,  and  another  for  Ihe  new 
stereotype  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Chancel- 
lors. LOBDCAUPBfiJ.Li 
Livet  tf  tkt  Outf  JmtUti,  vol.  iii..  Preface. 

Books  born  mostly  of  Chaos — which  want  all 
things,  even  an  Index — are  a  painful  object. 
CAKLVUt:  Fredcrkk  iki  Creal,  voL  i. 

He  wrilei  big  books  waniing  in  almost  eveir 
quality,  and  does  nol  give  even  an  Ifidex  (o 
them.  Caklylb: 


Commoditss  homines  sludiosos  invitavit  libro- 
rum  indices  comparare,  quibus  minimo  labote 
ad  id  quod  quisque  qUKrercI,  lanquam  mann 
duceretur.  ClCEKO:  Ad  AuUum. 

An  Index  is  a  necessary  implemmi  and  no 
impediment  of  a  book,  except  in  Ihe  same  senw 
wherein  the  Carriages  of  an  Army  arc  leiroed 
ImptdimtHtt.  Without  this,  a  large  Author  is 
bul  a  labyrinth,  without  a  clue  to  direct  tbe 
reader  therein.  I  confess  there  is  a  lazy  kind 
of  Learning  which  is  only  indical:  when 
Scholars  (like  Adders  which  onely  bile  ibe 
Horse-heels)  nible  but  at  Ihe  Tables,  whidi 
nie  calctt  librerum,  neglecting  Ihe  body  of  the 
Book.  But  though  Ihe  idle  doerve  no  crutches 
(let  not  a  staff  be  used  ^  them,  bul  on  them) 
pity  i[  ii  the  wtary  should  be  denied  the  benefit 
thereof,  and  industrious  Scholars  prohibited  Ihe 
accommodation  of  an  Index,  moat  used  by  IhoM 
who  most  pretend  to  contemn  it. 

FlTtxEKt   WortAiet. 

Methinki  't 
lal  can  be  \i 
ambition  lo  be  rich  in  the  inventory  of  another*! 
treasure.  Glanvill: 

Vttiu'tfi  ef  DegmaHmf. 


1  wish  yon  would  add  an  iitdtx  rmim,  thnt 
when  Ihe  reader  recollects  any  incident  he  may 
eatily  6nd  ii,  which  at  prnent  he  cannot  do, 
unlets  he  linows  in  which  volume  it  is  told  :  for 
Clarissa  is  not  a  perTormance  lo  be  read  with 
eaigcrnen,  and  laid  iside  forever;  but  will  be 
occasionally  consulted  by  the  busy,  the  aged,  anil 
ihe  studious ;  and  therefore  1  lieg  that  ihia  edi- 
tion, by  which  I  suppose  poslerily  is  lo  abide, 
may  want  nothing  that  can  racilitale  its  u»e. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Tv  S.  RickardsoH,  March  9,  1750-I ; 
Samitiri  Lift  ef  Johniim,  vol.  i. 
If  it  appears  surprising  ihat  so  great  a  man 
Tas  Scaliger  secundus]  should  undertake  ao  la- 
bcKious  a  task  [as  Ihe  index  lo  G ruler's  J n^crip- 
tiones  Aniiquee,  Heidelberg,  1603],  and  which 
seemed  lo  much  below  him,  we  ought  10  con- 
aider  that  such  Indexes  cannot  be  made  but  by 
■  very  able  man.     To  succeed  in  that  task  it 

r  lo  undcrsli , 

0  distingi 
culiar  from  what  is  common  ;  ai 
illnsliale  them  by  some  remarks,  and  explain  ihe 
■ense,  not  only  of  words  of  which  there  remain 
bot  one  or  two  syllables,  but  even  of  singl«  lel- 
teis.  Le  Clekc  :  Biilietkijat  CAeiiu. 

After  finishing  the  index,  Scaliger  wrote  the 
following  epigram : 

"  Si  qutpi  dura  nonet  icntcntla  Judlcit,  ollm 

Nee  ligidaa  THLVD1  Imu  mtlaliM  manna, 

LcEica  coptexat :  nam  cscicra  quid  moror  T  omno   ' 

PcnaniB  bda  hu  labor  uniuhabct." 

Non  eat  acutissimi,  faleor,  ingenii,  non  allissl- 
mtt  emdiiionis.  Indices  conlexere.  Majorcm 
tamen  nil  molesciam  edilori,  nil  lectori  ulililalem 
•ffert;  cumque  rei  cujuslibit  ncce^sitas  ex  ipsius 
militate  otiatur,  el  in  eadem  consislal ;  qaidni 
■ffinncni  nihil  fere  esse  magis  necessariu  ?  Non 
itaque  lum  soUicitns,  quantillo  esse  ingenio, 
quaro  panim  emditione  videar  valete,  dum  lite- 
ratorum  commodis  quomoducunque  inserviam. 

In  conitruendis  aMibui  operatius  bajalusque, 
non  minus  arcbitecto,  prodest. 

Mattaire! 
£fiii/.  ad  It.  J'.  Dis  Maiuaux. 

A  youth  of  18  .  .  .  has  transcribed  Ihe  whole 
of  Xenophun's  Cyri  Eipedilio,  in  order  to  an 
Index ;  nnd  has  entered  upon  Thucydides  for 
the  same  purpose.  .  .  .  Another  young  man  here 
has  attacked  Hardnin's  folio  edition  of  Themis- 
tiui ;  and  the  senior  youths  of  Magdalen  School 
in  Oxford  are  jointly  composing  an  Index  to  ihe 
fittt  volume  of  Dr.  Beattie's  Isocrales.  .  .  .  Give 
me  leave  to  observe  lo  you  . .  .  thnt  experience 
has  shewn  us  a  way  of  saving  much  time  (per- 
haps more  ihan  half  of  Ihe  whole  time  required) 
in  transcribing  an  Author  for  an  Index,  by  first 
transcribing  alt  the  words  of  a  page,  and  then 
getting  down  the  numtier  of  the  page  and  line 
afler  each  word  of  the  page,  instead  of  adding 
the  numbers  immediately  as  each  word  is  writ- 
ten.  Kev.  Jaues  Merrick  : 

Tt  Rai.Dr.  Jatrfk  WarloH;  W«,riBil^. 
Mtmnri  ef  Warlatt,  310. 
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The  compilation  of  an  index  is  one  of  those 
useful  labours  for  which  the  public,  commonly 
better  pleased  wilh  entertainment  than  with  real 
services,  are  rarely  so  forward  to  express  their 

Eiiiude  OS  we  think  they  ought  lo  be.  It  has 
n  considered  as  a  task  III  only  for  the  plod- 
ding and  Ihe  dull ;  but  wilh  more  trulh  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  idle  and 
ihe  shallow.  The  value  of  any  thing,  it  has 
been  observed,  is  best  known  by  the  want  of  it. 
Agreeably  to  this  idea,  we,  who  nave  often  expe- 
rienced great  inconveniences  from  the  want  of 
indicrs,  entertain  the  highest  sense  of  their  worth 
and  importance.  We  know  that  in  the  con. 
struction  of  a  good  index  ibere  is  far  more  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  abilities  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  We  feel  the  merits  of 
the  compiler  of  such  an  index,  and  we  are  ever 
ready  to  testify  our  thankfulness  for  his  exer- 
tions. (London)  Monlhlj  Heview. 
How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale. 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  lail. 

Pofb:  Duneiad,  Book  II. 
Those  authors  whose  subjects  require  them  lo 
be  voluminous  will  do  well,  if  they  would  be 
remembered  as  long  as  possible,  not  to  omit  a 
duty  which  authors  in  general,  but  especially 
modem  aulhois.  are  loo  apt  to  neglect, — that  of 
appending  10  their  works  a  good  Index.  For 
Iheir  deplorable  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan,  speaking  of  historians,  assigns 
I,  "  that  Ihey  think  to  oblige 


their  readers  to  go  through  them  from  beginning 

""   -'  '   ■"  "ting  this  the  only  way  of  coming 

of  their  volumes.    They  are  much 


0  end,  by  making  tl 


mistaken,  and  they  might  learn  from  theii 
mode  of  dealing  wilh  the  writings  of  olhers  how 
their  own  will  be  used  in  turn."  We  Ihink  ihat 
the  unwise  indolence  of  authors  has  probably 
had  much  more  to  do  with  the  mailer  than  the 
reason  thus  humorously  assigned ;  but  the  fact 
which  he  proceeds  to  mention  is  i n con  le<il ably 
true.  "  No  writer  (of  this  class)  is  so  much  read 
as  the  one  who  makes  a  good  index,  or  so  much 
cited."  Henry  Rogers  : 

Thi  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Lileralurt. 

The  value  of  an  accurate  Index  is  well  known 
lo  those  who  have  frequent  occa.sion  lo  consult 


any  s> 


struct  a  good  one  requires  great  patience,  labor, 
and  skill.  juDCE  Joseph  Story  : 

N.  Amir.  Jitv.,  xxiii.  39. 

If  a  book  has  no  Index  or  good  Table  of  Con- 
tents, 'lis  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are 
reading  iL  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

{f/glt. — "Hie  Index-maker,  however,  must  not 
carry  his  laudable  desire  to  be  exhaust! 
literal  to  ihe  extent  which  caused  an  a 
and  vigilant  compiler  to  base  the  entry, 

"  Best,  Mr.  Jtrerita,  his  grei 


md 


nind," 


'■  Mr.  Jnslict 
S.  A.  A.) 


INDIA. 

M;  next  inquiry  to  that  or  the  [lumber  is  (he 
ouslit/ and  descriplion  of  the  Inhabitants  [in 
the  domains  of  (he  East  (ndia  Company].  This 
multitude  or  men  does  not  consist  of  an  abject 
and  harbitous  populace;  much  lessof  gangs  of 
lavages,  like  the  Guaniines  and  Chiquitoes,  who 
wander  on  the  waste  borders  of  the  River  of 
Amazons  or  the  Plate;  but  a  people  for  ages 
civilized  and  cultivated, — cultivated  by  all  the 
ans  of  polished  life  whilst  we  were  yet  in  the 
woods.  There  have  been  {and  still  the  skele- 
tons remain)  princes  once  of  great  dignity,  au- 
thority, and  opulence.  There  are  to  lie  found 
the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  nations.  There  is  to  be 
found  an  ancient  and  venerable  priesthood,  the 
depository  of  (heir  laws,  learning,  and  history, 
the  guides  of  the  people  whilst  living,  and  their 
consolation  in  death ;  a  nobility  of  great  an- 
llquily  and  renown;  a  multitude  of  cities,  not 

first  cl;  ,     . 

individual  houses  of  whom  ha 
capital  with  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  credit 
had  often  supported  a  tottering  stale  and  pre- 
served  their  governmenis  in  the  midst  of  war 
and  desolation;  millions  of  ingenious  manufac. 
turers  and  mechanics;  millions  of  the  most 
diligent,  and  not  the  least  intelligent,  tillers  of 
the  earlb.  Here  are  to  be  found  almost  all  the 
religions  prolessed  by  men, — the  Braniinical,  the 
Mussulman,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Chiis- 
tinn.  Bt;RKE : 

Sfeeei  en  Mr.  Fox't  East  India  BUI, 
Dec.  I,  1783. 
But  under  the  English  government  all  this 
order  is  reversed.  The  Tartar  invasion  was  mis- 
chievous; but  it  is  our  protection  that  de^-troys 
India.  It  was  their  enmity  ;  but  it  Is  our  friend- 
ship. Our  conquest  there,  after  twenty  years,  is 
as  crude  as  it  was  the  first  day.  The  natives 
scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  gray  head 
of  an  Englishman.  Voung  men  (boys  almost) 
govern  there,  without  society  and  without  sym- 
pathy with  the  natives.  They  have  no  more 
social  habits  with  the  people  than  if  they  still 
resided  in  England, — nor,  indeed,  any  species 
of  intercourse,  but  that  which  is  necessary  to 
making  a  sudden  fortune  with  a  view  to  remote 
settlement.  Animated  with  all  the  avarice  of 
age  and  all  the  impeiuosity  of  youth,  they  roll 
in  one  after  another,  wave  after  wave;  and  there 
is  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but  an 
endless,  hopeless  prospect  of  new  Sights  of  birds 
of  prey  and  passage,  with  appetites  continually 
retiewing  for  a  food  that  is  continually  wasting. 
Every  rupee  of  profit  made  by  an  Englishman 
is  lost  forever  to  India.  With  us  are  no  retribu- 
tory  supeistitions,  by  which  a  foundation  of 
charity  compensates,  through  ages,  to  the  poor, 
for  the  rapine  and  injustice  of  a  day.  With  us 
no  pride  erects  stately  monuments  which  repair 
the  mischiefs  which  pride  bad  produced,  and 
which  adorn  a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils. 
England  has  erected  no  churches,  no  hospilals, 
no  palaces,  no  schools;  England  has  built  no 


bridges,  made  no  high-roads,  cut  no  navigation*, 
dug  out  no  reservoirs.  Every  other  con<)aeror 
of  every  other  description  has  left  some  moon- 
ment,  either  of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  bim- 
Were  we  to  he  driven  out  of  India  ibis  day, 
nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been 
possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our 
dominion,  by  anything  better  than  the  orang- 
outang or  the  tiger.  Bl'RKK: 

Spilth  on  Mr.  J'fi'r  Eait  Jiuiia  Bill. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  boys  we  send  to  India 
worse  than  in  the  boys  whom  we  are  whipping 
at  school,  or  that  we  see  trailing  a  pipe  or  bend- 
ing over  a  desk  at  home.  But  as  English  youth 
in  India  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  au- 
thority and  dominion  before  their  heads  are  able 
to  liear  it,  and  as  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune 
long  before  they  are  ripe  in  principle,  neither 
Nature  nor  reason  have  any  opportunity  to  exeit 
themselves  for  remedy  of  the  excesses  of  their 
premature  power.  The  consequences  of  their 
conduct,  which  in  good  minds  (and  many  of 
theirs  are  probably  such)  might  produce  peni- 
tence or  amendment,  are  unable  to  pursue  the 
rapidity  of  their  flight.  Their  prey  is  lodged  in 
England;  and  (he  cries  of  India  are  given  to 
seas  and  winds,  to  be  blown  aliout,  in  every 
bi-eaking  up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote  and 
unhearing  ocean.  In  India  all  the  vices  operate 
hy  which  sudden  foriune  is  acquired :  in  Eng- 
land are  often  displayed,  by  the  same  person;, 
the  virtues  which  dispense  hereditary  wealth. 
Arrived  in  England,  the  destroyers  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  a  whole  kingdom  will  Rnd 
the  best  company  in  this  nation  at  a  board  of 
elegance  and  hospiialily.  Here  the  manufac- 
turer and  husbandman  will  bless  the  just  and 
punctual  hand  that  in  India  has  torn  (he  cloth 
from  the  loom,  or  wrested  (he  scanty  ponion  of 
Hce  and  salt  from  the  peasant  of  Bengal,  or 
wrung  from  bim  the  very  opium  in  which  he 
fot^ot  his  oppressions  and  his  oppressor.  They 
marry  into  your  families;  they  enter  into  your 
senate;  they  ease  your  estates  by  loans;  (hey 
raise  Iheir  value  by  demand  ;  Ihey  cherish  and 
protect  their  relations  which  lie  heavy  on  your 
pitronage;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  house  in 
the  kingdom  that  does  not  feel  some  concern 
and  interest  that  makes  all  reform  of  our  Eattern 
government  appear  ofiicious  and  diigusling,  and. 
on  the  whole,  a  most  discouraging  attempt.  In 
such  an  attempt  you  hurt  those  who  are  able  to 
return  kindness  or  to  resent  injury,  if  you  suc- 
ceed, you  save  those  wbo  cannot  so  much  as 
give  you  thanks.  All  these  things  show  (he 
difficulty  of  the  work  we  have  on  hand;  but 
they  show  its  necessity,  too.     Our  Indian  gov. 

necessary  that  the  correctives  should  be  uncom- 
monly vigorous,  and  the  work  of  men  sanguine, 
warm,  and  even  impassioned  in  the  caase.  But 
it  is  an  arduous  thing  to  plead  against  abuses  of 
a  power  which  originates  from  your  own  coun- 
try, and  affects  (hose  whom  we  are  used  lo  con- 
sider as  strangers.  BtlRKE: 

Sfttch  en  Mr.  Fo^s  Eail  India  Bill. 


When  ar  length  Kyder  Ali  rounil  thai  he  had 
to  do  with  men  who  eilher  would  sign  no  con- 
vention, or  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature 
could  bind,  and  who  were  (he  determined  ene- 
mies of  hnman  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to 
make  the  country  possessed  by  lhe»e  incorrigi- 
ble nnd  predestinaled  criminals  an  example  to 
mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  a  mind  capacioas  of  such  ihings,  to  leave  the 
whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting  monumenl  of 
vengeance,  and  R>  pul  perpetual  desolation  as  a 
barrier  between  him  and  those  against  whom 
the  failh  which  holds  the  moral  elements  of  the 
world  together  was  no  proiection.  He  became 
at  length  "o  confident  o(  his  force,  so  collected 
in  his  might,  Ihal  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever 
of  his  drenJful  resolution.  Having  terminated 
bis  disputes  with  every  enemy  and  every  rival, 
who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in  their 
coinmon  detestation  against  the  credilois  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter 
whatever  a  savi^e  ferocity  could  add  to  his  new 
rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction  ;  and,  com- 
pounding all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and 
desolation  into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  fur  a 
while  on  the  declivities  of  tlie  mouniains. 
Whilst  the  Buthois  of  all  Iheie  evils  were  idly 
and  stupidly  gaiing  on  this  menacing  meteor 
which  blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly 
bur~l,  and  poured  down  the  nhole  of  its  con- 
tents upon  Ihe  plains  of  the  Carnatic.  Then 
ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye 
had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no 
toDj^ue  can  adequately  tell.  All  the  horrors  of 
war  before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy  to 
thai  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  lire 
hiasted  every  lield,  coniiumcd  every  house,  de- 
stroyed every  temple.  The  miserable  inhalnt- 
anw,  flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in  pan 
were  slaughtered  ;  others,  without  regard  to  sex, 
to  age,  to  Ihe  respect  of  rank  or  sacredness  of 
function,  fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands 
from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  Cav- 
alry, and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  were 
swept  into  captivity  in  an  unknown  and  hostile 
land.  Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tem- 
pest fled  to  the  walled  cities ;  but,  escaping  from 
fire,  sword,  and  eiile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of 
famine.  Burke  : 

SfetrA  HI  lit  Nabei  ef  Artuft  DtbU, 
Feb.  j8,  1785. 

Madras,  with  its  dependencies,  is  the  second 
(bat  with  a  long  interval  the  second)  member 
of  Ihe  British  empire  in  the  East.  The  trade 
of  that  city,  and  of  the  adjacent  territory,  was 
not  veiy  long  ago  among  the  most  flourishing  in 
Asia.  But  since  Ihe  establishment  of  the  Brit- 
ish power  it  hat  wasted  away  under  an  uniform 
gradual  decline,  insomuch  that  in  the  year  1779 
not  one  merchant  of  eminence  was  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  country.  Daring  this  period  of 
decay,  about  six  hundred  thousand  sterling 
pounds  a  year  have  been  drawn  off  by  English 
gentlemen  on  their  private  account,  by  the  way 
of  China  alone.     If  we  add  four  hundred  thou- 
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sand  as  proliably  remitted  through  other  chan- 
nels and  In  other  mediums,  that  is,  in  jewels, 
gold,  and  silver,  directly  brought  to  Euro)iei 
and  in  bills  ujwn  Ihe  British  and  foreign  com- 
panies, you  will  scarcely  think  the  matter  over- 
rated. If  we  fix  the  commencement  of  this 
extraction  of  money  from  the  Carnatic  at  a 
period  no  earlier  than  Ihe  year  1760  and  close 
It  in  the  year  17S0,  it  probably  will  not  amount 
to  a  great  deal  less  than  twenty  millions  of 
money.  Burke  : 

Spfech  on  Ihi  Nabob  efArcet's  Bibls. 

This  ruined  country,  its  desolate  fields  and  iU 
undone  inhnbitants,  all  call  aloud  for  British 
justice,  all  call  for  vengeance  upon  the  head 
of  this  execrable  criminal. 

Oh !  but  we  ought  to  be  lender  towards  bis 
personal  character, — extremely  cautious  in  our 
speech ;  we  ought  not  to  let  indignation  loose. 
My  lords,  we  do  let  our  indignation  loose;  we 
cannot  bear  with  patience  this  affliction  of  man- 
kind. We  will  neither  abate  our  energy,  relax 
in  our  feelings,  nor  in  the  expressions  which 
those  feelings  dictate.  Nothing  but  corruplioli 
like  his  own  would  enable  any  man  to  see  such 
a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin  unmoved.  We 
feel  pity  for  the  works  of  God  and  man;  we 
feel  horror  for  ihe  debasement  of  human  na- 
ture ;  nnd,  feeling  thus,  we  give  a  loose  to  our 
indignation,  and  call  upon  your  lordships  for 
justice.  BtJRXE:  Imp.  of  W.  Hastings. 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the  change  which 
passed  on  the  Mogul  empire  during  the  forty 
years  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurungiebc. 
A  succession  of  nominal  sovereigns,  sunk  in 
indolence  and  debauchery,  sauntered  away  life 
in  secluded  palaces,  chewing  hang,  fondling 
concubines,  and  listening  to  bufluons.  A  suc- 
cession of  ferocious  invaders  descended  through 
the  western  passes  to  prey  on  the  defenceless 
wealth  of  Hindostan,  A  Roman  conqueror 
crossed  the  Indus,  marched  through  the  gates 
of  Delhi,  and  bore  away  in  triumph  those  treas- 
ures of  which  the  magnificence  had  astounded 
Roe  and  Bernier,  the  Peacock  Throne,  on  which 
the  richest  jewels  of  Golcondahad  been  disposed 
by  the  most  skilful  hands  of  Europe,  and  the 
inestimable  Mountain  of  Light,  which,  after 
many  strange  vicissitudes,  lately  shone  in  the 
bracelet  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  is  now  destined 
lo  adorn  Ihe  hideous  idol  of  Orissa.  The 
Afghan  soon  followed  lo  complete  the  work  of 
devastation  which  the  Persian  had  hn>un.  The 
wariike  tribes  of  Rajpootana  Ihrew  off  Ihe  Mus- 
sulman yoke.  A  band  of  mercenary  soldiers 
occupied  Rohilcund.  The  Seiks  ruled  on  the 
Indus.  The  Jaiits  spread  dismay  along  Ihe 
Jumna.  The  highlands  which  border  on  the 
western  sea-coast  of  India  poured  forth  a  yet 
more  formidable  race,  a  race  which  was  long 
the  terror  of  every  native  power,  and  which, 
after  many  desperate  and  doubtful  struggles, 

S 'elded  only  lo  the  fortune  and  genius  of  Eng- 
nd.  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Aurungie^ 
thai  this  wild  clan  of  plunderers  first  descended 
from  their  mountains;  and  soon  after  his  death 
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every  comer  of  his  wide  empire  lenmci]  to 
tremble  al  ihe  mighty  name  of  ihc  Mahrallas. 
Many  fertile  vioe-royallies  were  entirely  sub- 
dued by  them.  Their  dominions  stretched 
across  llie  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  Mahralla 
captuns  reigned  at  Poonah,  al  Gonlior,  in 
Guzerat,  in  Berar,  and  in  Tanjore.  Nor  did 
they  though  ihey  had  become  great  sovereigns 
therefore  cease  to  1*  freebooters.  They  still 
retained  the  predatory  habits  of  iheir  forefalhen. 
Every  region  which  was  not  subject  to  their 
nile  wai  wasteH  by  their  incursioiu.  Wherever 
their  keule-dnims  were  heard,  the  peasant  threw 
his  bag  of  rice  on  hia  shoulder,  hid  his  small 
tavings  in  his  (^rdle,and  Bed  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  Ihe  mountains  or  the  jungles,  to  the 
milder  neighbourhood  of  the  hysna  and  the 
tiger.  Many  provinces  redeemed  their  harvests 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  ransom. 

Even  the  wretched  phantom  which  still  bore 
the  imperial  title  stooped  to  pay  this  ignominious 
blackmail.  The  cainp-fires  of  one  rapacious 
leader  were  seen  from  the  walls  of  the  jialace 
of  Delhi.  Another,  at  the  head  of  his  innumer- 
aUe  cavaliy,  descended  year  after  year  on  the 
rice-lieids  of  Bengal.  Even  the  European  fac- 
tors trembled  for  their  magazines.  Less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
fortify  Calcutta  against  the  hot&emen  of  Berar; 
and  the  name  of  Ihe  Mahraita  diicb  still  pre- 
■erves  the  memory  of  the  danger. 

Lord  Macaulav: 

Lerd  Clioe,]Aa.  1840. 


INDOLENCE. 

Since  thou  hast  an  alarum  in  thy  breatt,  which 
tells  thee  thou  hast  a  living  spirit  in  thee  above 
two  thousand  limes  in  an  hour,  dull  not  away 
thy  days  in  slothful  su]>inily  and  the  lediousness 
of  doing  nothing.  To  strenuous  minds  (here  is 
an  inquietude  in  overquietness,  and  no  Inbori- 
ousness  in  labour ;  and  to  tread  a  mile  after  the 
slow  pace  of  a  snail,  or  the  heavy  measures  of 
the  lazy  of  Brazi  iia,  were  a  most  tiring  penance, 
and  woR;e  than  a  race  of  some  furlongs  at  the 
Olympics.  The  rapid  courses  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  rather  imitable  by  our  thoughts,  than 
onr  corporeal  motioni :  yet  tlie  solemn  motions 
of  our  lives  amount  unto  n  greater  mea.iure  than 
is  commonly  apprehended.  Some  few  men 
have  surrounded  the  globe  of  the  earth ;  yet 
many  in  the  set  locomotions  and  movemenls  of 
their  days  have  measured  the  circuit  of  it,  and 
twenty  thousand  miles  have  been  exceeded  by 
them.  SiK  T.  Browne: 

CAriiHan  Marali,  Part  L,  xxxiii. 

From  a  temperate  inactiviljr  we  are  unready 
to  put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason; 
or  by  a  content  in  every  species  of  truth,  we 
embrace  the  shadow  thereof. 

Str  T.  Browne. 


indolence,  should  be  productive  of  many  incon- 
veniences; that  it  should  generate  such  dis- 
order* as  may  force  us  to  have  recourse  to 
some  labour,  as  a  thing  absolutely  requisite  to 
make  us  pass  our  lives  with  tolerable  satisfac- 
tion; for  tlie  nature  of  rest  is  to  suffer  all  the 
pans  of  our  bodies  to  fall  into  a  relaxation,  that 
not  only  disables  the  meml>eis  from  performing 
their  functions,  but  lakes  away  the  vigorous  tune 
of  fibre  which  is  requisite  for  carrying  on  the 
natural  and  necessary  secretioas.  At  the  same 
time,  that  in  this  languid,  inactive  state,  the 
nerves  are  more  liable  to  the  most  horrid  Con- 
vulsions, than  when  ihev  are  sufficiently  braced 
and  strengthened.  Melancholy,  dejection,  de- 
spair, and  often  self-murder,  is  the  consequence 
of  the  gloomy  view  we  take  of  things  in  this 
relaxed  state  of  body,  Burke  1 

On  Ihe  Sui/ime  and  Btauliful,  1756. 
I  look  upon  indolence  as  a  sort  of  suicide ; 
for  the  man  is  eRedually  destroyed,  though  the 
appetite  of  the  bnile  may  survive. 

Lord  Chester^ ieu>. 


That  which  causes  us  to  lose  most  of  our  time 
is  the  repugnance  which  we  naturally  have  to 
labour.  Drydek. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  a  solitary  spccu- 
latist,  that  a  human  being  can  want  employ- 
ment. To  be  born  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity 
of  knowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  filled  wiih  variety  perpetually  pressing 
upon  Ihe  senses  and  irritating  curiosity,  is  surely 
a  sufficient  security  against  the  Innguisbment  of 
inattention.  Novelty  is  indeed  necessary  to  pre- 
serve eagerness  and  alacrity ;  but  art  and  nature 
have  stores  inexhaustible  by  human  intellects; 
and  every  moment  produces  lomeihing  new  to 
him  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
observation. 

Dr.  S.  JoiiMsoN;  Ramiltr,  No.  114, 

When  we  voluntarily  waste  much  of  our  lives, 
that  remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a 

greatest  apparent  good.  IxxnCB. 

When  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to 
this  laty  recumbency  and  salisfaciion  on  the 
obvious  surface  of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest 
satisfied  there.  Locke. 

If  men  were  weaned  from  their  sauntering 
humour,  wherein  they  let  a  good  pnrt  of  their 
lives  run  uselessly  away,  they  would  acquire 
skill  in  hundreds  of  things.  LocKR. 

Indolence  is,  methinks,  an  intermediate  stale 
between  pleasure  and  pain;  and  very  much  un- 
becoming any  part  of  our  life  after  we  are  out 
of  the  nurse's  arms.  Such  an  aversion  to 
labour  creates  a  constant  wearinets,  and  one 
would  think  should  make  existence  itself  a 
burden.  The  indolent  man  descends  from  Ihe 
dignity  of  bis  nature,  and  makes  that  being 
which  was  rational  merely  vegetative.     His  life 
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coDsUts  only  in  the  mere  increase  and  decay  of 
a  body,  which,  wilh  relation  Xo  Ihe  rest  of  the 
woikl,  micht  an  well  have  been  uniaronned,  as 
the  habiution  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

Sit  R.  Steele:  Sptclaler,  No.  loo. 

The  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural 
than  or  business  and  care. 

Sir  W.  TEMPtE. 

As  there  is  a  great  truth  wrapped  up  in  "dili- 
gence" ["  to  estjem  highly"],  what  a  lie,  on 
the  other  hand,  lurks  at  (he  root  of  our  present 
use  of  the  word  "  indolence"  1  This  is  from 
"in"  and  "  doles,"  not  lo  grieve;  and  indolence 
is  thus  a  stale  in  which  we  have  no  grief  or 
pain :  so  that  the  word  as  we  now  employ  it 
teems  to  affirm  that  indulRcnce  in  sloth  and  ease 
is  thai  which  would  constitute  for  us  the  absence 
of  all  pain.  R.  C.  Trencm. 

If  you  ask  me  which  is  the  real  hereditary  sin 
of  human  nature,  do  you  imagine  1  shall  answer. 
Pride,  or  Luxury,  or  Aminlion,  or  Egotism  ? 
No,  1  sliall  say.  Indolence.  Who  conquers  in- 
dolence will  conquer  all  the  rest.  Indeed,  all 
good  principles  must  stagnate  wtlhoitl  menial 
activity.  Ziumerhakn. 


INDUCTION. 

Induttiim  is  the  counter- process  in  scientific 
method  lo  didurlion.  /nduclioH  implies  Ihe 
raising  of  individuals  into  generals,  and  thesi 
into  Kill  higher  generalilies.  Dtduclian  is  thi 
bringing  down  of  universals  to  lower  genera,  O 
to  individuals.  Every  diductiatt,  therefore,  l< 
be  valid,  must  rest  on  a  prior  inductioti,  which, 
in  order  that  we  may  obtain  li^ical  cerlninty, 
must  he  a  complete  induction, — that  is  to  say, 
must  include  all  the  individiuils  which  constitute 
the  genus.  Bkakdk. 

The  principle  of  diduetiaa   is,  that   things 
which  agree  with  the  same  thing  agree  with 
another.     The  principle  of  induclian  is,  (h; 
the  same  circumstances  and  in  the  same 
stances,  from  the  same  causes  the  name  effects 
will  follow.     The  mathematical  and  metaphys- 
ical  sciences   are  founded   on  dtdue/ien;  the 
physical  sciences  rest  on  induction. 

Fleming. 

Paley's  "  Horte  Paulina,"  which  consisu  c 
gathering  together  undesigned  coincidences,  is 
■n  example  of  the  consilience  of  inductions. 

Ft.EUING. 


nslances,  but  differing 
and  all  attended  with  the  same  result,  a  philos- 
opher connects,  as  a  general  law  of  nalnre,  the 
event  with  its  physical  cause,  he  is  said  lo  pro' 
ceed  according  lo  the  method  of  induction. 
DucALD  Stewart. 
When  general  observations  are  drawn  from 
so  many  particulars  as  to  become  certain  ai 
indubitable,  these  are  jewels  of  knowledge. 
Db.  I.  WATTa. 


The  logic  of  induclisn  consists  in  slating  the 
CIS  and  the  inference  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
'idence  of  the  inference  is  manifest  i  just  as  Ihe 
logic  of  deduction  consists  in  slating  Ihe  premises 
ind  the  conclusion  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
evidence  of  the  conclusion  is  manitesl. 

Whewell. 


INDUSTRY. 

The  great  effects  that  may  come  of  industry 
ind  perseverance  who  knowclh  not?  For  au- 
itacily  dolh  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker 
H>rt  of  minds.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  very  exercise  of  industry  immediately  in 
itselfis  delightrul.  nnd  hath  an  innate  salisfnclion 
which  lenipereih  all  annoyance,  and  even  ingra- 
liaieth  the  pains  going  with  it.  Barrow. 

It  [industry]  sweeteneth  our  enjoyments,  and 
scRsonethour  attainments  with  a  deliglilful  relish. 
Barrow. 


As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have 
drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  Hiheries,  you  had 
all  thai  matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar.  You 
surely  thought  those  acquisitions  of  value,  for 
Ihey  seemed  even  to  excite  your  envy  j  and  yet 
the  spirit  hy  which  that  enterprising  employment 
has  lieen  exercised  ought  rather,  in  my  opinion, 
lo  have  rai'^ed  your  esteem  and  admiration. 
And  piay.  Sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal  lo  it  ? 
Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  of  New  England  have  of 
late  carried  on  the  whale-fishery.  Whilst  we 
follow  Ihem  among  the  lumbling  mountains  of 
ice,  and  behold  diem  penetraling  into  the  deepest 
frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Straits,  whilst  we  are  looking  for  ihem  beneath 
the  arclic  circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced 
into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold,  that  they 
are  at  ihe  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the 
frozen  serpent  of  the  South.  Falkland  Island, 
which  seemed  too  remote  and  romanllc  an  ob- 
ject for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  Inil  a 
stage  and  resiing-place  in  the  progress  of  their 
victorious  indu>try.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat 
more  discouraging  lo  ihem  than  Ihe  accnmu- 
laled  winter  of  both  Ihe  poles  We  know  Ihat, 
whilst  some  of  them  draw  Ihe  line  and  strike 
the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run 
the  loni^itude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is 
vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  nt>t 
witness  lo  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance 
of  Holland,  nor  ihe  activity  of  France,  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter- 
prise, ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of 
hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  hai 
been  pushed  by  this  recent  people,— a  people 
who  are  slill.  as  it  were,  hut  in  (he  gristle,  and 
nil  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood. 
When  1  contemplate  these  things, — when  I  know 
lhat  the  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing 
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to  any  care  of  jtoun,  and  that  they  are  not 
iqueeied  into  ihia  hspp^  form  liy  the  constrainu 
01  watchful  and  auspicious  government,  but  lliat, 
through  a  wise  and  salutary  neelecl,  a  generoui 
nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way 
to  perfection, — when  I  reflect  ujxin  the«e  effectt, 
when  I  see  how  profitable  they  have  been  to 
us,  1  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all 
preaumplion  in  the  wisdom  of  human  contriv- 
ances mell  and  die  away  within  me, — my  rigour 
relents, — I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  Bi^RKE : 

Spiieh  en  Conciliation  teith  Amtrica, 
March  n,  I77S. 
There  is  no  art  or  science  (hut  is  too  difficult 
for  industry  to  attain  to:  it  is  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  makes  a  man  understood  and  valued  in  ail 
ctJuntries  and  by  ail  nations.  It  is  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  that  turns  atl  metals,  and  even 
stones,  into  gold,  and  snflen  no  want  to  break 
into  its  dwelling.  It  is  the  north-west  passage, 
that  brings  the  merchant's  ships  as  soon  to  him 
as  he  can  desire.  In  a  word,  it  conquers  all 
enemies,  and  makes  fortune  iltielf  p.iy  contri- 
bution. Lord  Clarendon. 

Sloth  makes  all  things  difKcutl,  but  industry 
all  easy;  and  he  that  riseth  late  must  trot  all 
day,  and  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night ; 
while  Laziness  travels  so  slowly  that  Poverty 
soon  overtakes  him,  B.  Franklin. 

At  the  working-man's  house  Hunger  looks 
in,  but  dares  not  enter;  nor  will  the  bailifT  or 
the  constable  enter:  for  Industry  pays  debts, 
but  Desp:iir  increaseth  them. 

B.  Franklin. 

A  divine  benediction  is  always  inviiibly 
breathed  on  painful  and  lawful  diligence.  Thus, 
the  servant  employed  in  making  and  blowing 
of  ihe  tire  (though  sent  away  thence  as  soim  as 
it  burnelh  clear)  oft-times  gctteth  by  his  pains  a 
more  kindly  and  continuing  heat  than  the  mas- 
ter himself,  who  silteth  down  by  the  same;  and 
thus  persons  industriously  occupying  themselves 
thrive  better  on  a  little  of  their  own  honest  get- 
ting, than  laiy  heirs  on  the  large  revenues  left 
unto  ihem.  T,  Fuller. 

Advantage  obtained  by  industry  directed  by 
philosophy  can  ne»er  be  expected  from  drudging 
Ignorance.  Glanvill. 

A  generous  competition  is  the  animating 
spirit  of  evei7  profession,  without  which  it 
droops  and  languishes,  If  we  look  around  us, 
we  shall  perceive  that  all  the  discoveries  which 
have  enriched  science,  and  the  improvements 
which  have  embellished  life,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  competition  of  nations  with  nations,  of 
cities  with  cities,  and  of  men  with  men. 

Robert  Mall: 
Fntgment,  On  Viilagt  Prtaching. 


Theci 


n  people,  no  longer  maintained  ii 


it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  those  who 
declaim  so  violently  against  refinement  in  the 
arts,  or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  luxury, 
that  as.  much  as  an  industrious  tradesman  is 
both  a  better  man  and  a  better  citiien  than  one 
of  those  idle  retainers  who  formerly  depended 
nn  the  great  families,  so  much  is  the  life  of  a 
modern  nobleman  more  laudable  th.in  that  of 
nn  ancient  baron.  Hti>lE  : 

Hill.  o/Eng.,  chap,  ixvi,,  Scign  of  Htnry  VJII 

A  plodding  diligence  brings  us  sooner  ti- 
our  journey's  end  than  a  fluttering  way  of  ad- 
vancing by  starts.  L'EsTRA.nCB. 

js  blessings  of  Heaven 

L' Estrange. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into 
the  useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving 
the  rest  to  employ  our  industry,  that  we  loight 
not  live  like  idle  loiterers.  StR  T.  MoKE. 

I  persuade  myself  that  the  bountiful  and 
gracious  Author  of  man's  lieing  and  faculties, 
and  all  things  else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his 
creation,  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  indujtiy 
of  mnn  in  adorning  the  earth  with  Iwautiful  cities 
and  castles,  with  pleasant  villages  and  country 
houses,  with  regular  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
plantations  of  all  sorts  of  $brub<,  and  herbs,  and 
fruits,  for  meal,  medicine,  or  moderate  delight; 
with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set 
with  rows  of  elegant  trees;  with  pastures  clothed 
with  flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com, 
and  meadows  burthened  with  grass,  and  what- 
ever else  diflerencelb  a  civil  and  well -cultivated 
region  from  a  barren  and  desolate  wilderness. 
Ray: 
Tlis  Wiidom  ef  God  Manifested  in  Ikt 
mrit  Bf  the  Creation. 

The  great  high-road  of  human  welfare  lies 
along  the  old  highway  of  steadfast  well-doing; 
and  they  who  are  the  most  persistent,  and  work 
in  the  truest  spirit,  will  invariably  be  the  most 
successful :  success  treads  on  the  heels  of  evcty 
right  effort.  Smiles. 

We  are  more  industrious  than  our  fathers, 
because  in  the  present  time  the  funds  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  industry  are  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  those  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  mainienance  of  idleness,  thin 
they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

Adau  Surm. 

Diligence  is  »  steady,  constant,  and  pertina- 
cious study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  inlo 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  at  first  seemed 
locked  up  from  it.  SoiTTU. 

How  profitable  is  It  for  every  one  of  us  to  be 
reminded,  as  we  are  reminded  when  we  make 
ourselves  aware  of  Ihe  derivation  of  diligence 
from  "diligo,"  to  love,  that  the  only  secret  of 
true  industry  in  our  work  is  love  of  that  work ! 
R.  C.  Trbnch. 
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A  man  who  givM  hU  children  habits  of  : 
dnatry  provides  (or  ihem  beller  ihan  bjp  giving 
them  a  foitniie.  Whatelv. 


INFIDELlTY.s 
One  vonid  fanc]'  ihat  inRdet*  wonid  be 
empt  from   that   single  fault  which  wems 

KW  ont  of  ihe  imimideDI  fervours  of  religi' 
so  it  ii  (hat  inndelity  is  propagated  with  us 
IDDCh  Aercenen  and  contention  as  if  Ibe  safely 
of  mankind  depended  upon  it.        Addison. 
Lswell 
„  I  of  all 

s,  seems  lo  have  had  his  mind  thoroughly 
teuoned  wiih  religion,  as  is  evident  by  many 
passages  in  his  plays,  Ihat  would  not  be  suffered 
by  a  modem  audii;nce ;  and  are,  therefore,  cer- 
tain instances  that  the  age  he  lived  in  had  a 
much  greater  sense  of  virtue  than  the  present. 

It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection  lo  con- 
sider that  the  British  nation,  which  is  now  at  a 
greater  height  of  glory  for  its  councils  and  con- 
quests than  it  ever  was  before,  should  distin- 
guish itielf  by  a  certain  looseness  of  principles, 
■nd  ■  falling  off  Trom  those  schemes  of  thinking 
which  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  human  nature.  This  evil  comes  upon  us 
from  the  works  of  a  few  solemn  blockheads 
that  meet  together,  with  the  teal  and  seiioui' 

and  propagate  infidelity.  These  are  Ihevrrelches 
who,  without  any  show  of  wit,  learning,  or 
reason,  publish  their  crude  cooceplions  with  an 
ambitlnn  of  appearing  more  wise  than  the  xvA 
of  mankind,  ui>on  no  other  pretence  than  that 
of  dissenltne  from  them.  One  gets  by  heart  i 
catalogue  of  litle-pegei  and  editions,  and  im- 
mediately, to  become  conipicuouft,  declares  that 
he  is  an  unbeliever.  Another  knows  how  lo 
write  a  receipt,  or  cut  up  a  dog,  and  forthwith 
argues  aiiainst  the  immonality  of  the  soul.  I 
have  known  many  a  little  wit,  in  the  ostentation 
of  his  parts,  rally  the  truth  of  the  Scripture, 
who  was  not  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  it.  These 
poor  wreiclies  talk  blasphemy  for  want  of  dis- 
course, and  are  rather  the  objects  of 


his  lime  in  convincing  himself  and  the 
that  he  is  no  belter  than  ■  brute,  ought  to  he 
whipped  out  of  a  government,  as  ■  blot  to  civil 
society,  and  a  defamer  of  mankind,  t  love  to 
consider  an  infidel,  whether  distinguished  by 
Ihc  title  of  deist,  atheist,  or  free-thinker,  in 
three  different  lights:  in  his  solitudes,  his  afflic- 
tions, and  his  last  moments. 

Addison  AND  STEELE!   Tatler.'So.  \\\. 

Such  who  profess  lo  disbelieve  a  future  slate 
■re  not  always  equally  salislied  with  their  own 
iCMOningi.  ATTEKBintV. 

The  same  want  of  sincerity,  the  same  adhe- 
(ioD  to  vice,  and  aversion  from  goodness,  will 


He  acknowledges  nothing  besides  matter  and 
motion;  so  Ihat  all  must  be  performed  either 
by  mechanism  or  accident;  either  of  which  is 
wholly  unaeconnlable.  Bentley. 

Did  religion  beitow  heaven,  withont  any  terms 
or  conditions,  indilTeTently  upon  all,  there  would 
be  no  iniidel.  Bentley. 

What  figure  do  I  make  in  saying,  I  do  not 
attack  the  works  of  these  alheislic&l  writers,  but 
I  will  keep  a  rod  hanging  over  tlic  conscientious 
man,  their  bitterest  enemy,  because  the«e  atheists 
may  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  of  their  foes 
to  introduce  irreligion  ?  The  best  lH>ok  that 
ever,  perhaps,  has  been  written  against  these 
jieople  is  that  in  which  the  author  has  collected 
in  a  body  the  whole  of  the  infidel  code,  and  has 
brought  the  writers  into  one  body  to  cut  them 
all  off  ic^ether.  This  was  done  by  a  Dissenter, 
who  never  did  subscribe  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles,—Dr.  Leiand.  But  if,after  all  this, danger 
is  to  lie  apprehended,  if  you  are  really  fear- 
ful that  Christianity  will  indirectly  suffer  by  this 
liberty,  you  have  my  free  consent :  go  directly, 
■nd  by  the  straight  way,  and  not  by  a  circuit  in 
which  in  your  road  you  may  destroy  your  friends; 
point  your  arms  against  these  men  who,  not 
contented  with  endeavouring  lo  turn  your  eyes 
from  the  blaze  and  effulgence  of  light  by  which 
life  and  immortaliiy  is  so  gloriously  demon- 
htrated  by  the  Gos|)el,  would  even  extinguish 
that  faint  glimmering  of  Nature,  that  only  com- 
fort supplied  to  ignorant  man  before  this  great 
illumination,— them  who,  by  altncking  even  the 
pofsibility  of  all  revelalion,  arraign  all  Ihe  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  to  man. 

Sf^ck  an  Rilief  of  Pntrslanl  Diiitnten, 
March  17,  1773. 

These  men,  who  would  take  away  whatever 
ennobles  the  rank  or  consoles  the  misfortunes  of 
human  nnture,  by  breaking  off  that  connection 
of  observances  of  affections,  of  ho|ies  and  fears, 
which  tund  us  lo  Ihe  Divinity,  and  constitute 
the  glorious  and  distinguishing  prerogative  of 
humanity,  that  of  being  a  religious  creature : 
against  these  I  would  have  the  laws  riie  in  all 
their  majesty  of  terrors,  to  fulminate  such  vain 
and  impioDS  wretches,  and  to  awe  ihtm  into 
impotence  by  the  only  dread  they  can  fear  or 
believe,  to  learn  that  eternal  lesson,  Discitt  jus- 
titiam  mettiii,  tl  turn  Ifiancrt  Dhts  ! 

Burkr: 
Sfftch  Bit  Rilief  of  Proleifant  Disseniers, 
March  17,  1773. 

The  others,  the  infidels,  are  outlaws  of  the 
constitution,  not  of  this  country,  but  of  the  human 
race.  They  are  never,  never  to  he' supported, 
never  to  be  tolerated.  Under  the  systematic 
■Hacks  of  these  people,  I  see  some  of  ilie  props 
of  good  government  already  begin  lo  fail  j  I  see 
propagated  principles  which  will  not  leave  to 
religion  even  a  toleration.  I  see  myself  sinking 
every  day  under  the  attacks  of  these  wreiched 
people.  Howshalt  I  wm  myself  aEaln-it  them? 
By  uniting  all  those  in  affection  who  are  united 
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in  the  belief  of  (he  great  principles  of  the  God- 
head that  made  and  sustaia:<  ihe  world.  They 
who  hold  revelation  give  double  assurance  to 
their  cuuntrr.  Burke: 

Sfetrh  m  Rtliif  of  Prolalani  Disttntm, 
March  17,  1773. 
Indisputabli/,  the  fimi  believers  in  the  gospel 
have  a  great  advanlaee  over  all  others, — for  this 
simple  leison,  that  if  true,  they  will  have  (heir 
reward  hecenfier ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter, 
they  can  be  but  with  the  inHdel  in  his  eternal 
sleep,  having  had  (he  assistance  of  an  exalted 
hope   through   life,  without  subsequent  disap- 
pointment, since  (at  the  worst  of  them)  "out 
of  nothing  nothing  can  arise,"  not  even  sorrow. 
LoKD  BvftON: 
Ltllcr  to  y.'  Shephtrd,  PUa,  Die.  8,  l8jl. 

There  il  but  one  thing  without  honour;  smit- 
ter  with  eternal  barrenness,  inability  to  do  or 
to  be, — insincerity,  unbelier.  He  who  believes 
no  thing,  who  believes  only  the  shows  of  things, 
il  not  in  relation  with  nature  and  fact  at  all. 

Infidelity  gives  nothing  in  return  for  whB(  it 
takes  away.  What,  ihen,  is  it  worth  ?  Every- 
thing lo  lie  valued  llaa  a  compensating  power. 
Not  a.  blade  of  grass  that  withers,  or  the  ugliest 
weed  that  is  flung  awny  lo  rot  and  die,  but  re- 
produces something.  Nothing  in  nature  is  bar- 
ren. Therefore,  everything  that  is  or  seems 
opposed  to  nature  cannot  be  true;  it  can  only 
exist  in  Ihe  shape  that  a  diseased  mind  imparts 
to  one  of  its  coinages, — a  mass  of  base  money 
that  won't  pass  current  with  any  heart  that  loves 
truly,  or  any  head  (hat  (hinks  correctly.  And 
infidels  are  poor  sad  (features ;  ihey  carry  about 
them  a  load  of  dejection  and  desolation,  not  the 
less  heavy  that  it  is  invisible.  It  is  (he  fearful 
blindness  of  the  soul. 

Dr.  T.  CHALMEItS. 

Vou  should  by  no  means  seem  lo  approve, 
encourage,  or  applaud  those  iiliertine  notions 
which  strike  at  religions  equally,  and  which  are 
(he  poor  (hreadbare  topics  of  half  wi(s,  and 
minute  philosophers.  Even  those  who  are  silly 
enough  to  laugh  at  (heir  jokes  are  still  wise 
enough  to  distrust  and  detect  their  characteis : 
for,  pu(ting  m(»?l  virtues  at  (he  highest,  and 
religion  at  the  lowest,  religion  must  still  be 
allowed  to  be  a  collateral  security,  at  leaM  to 
virtue;  and  evety  prudent  man  will  sooner  trust 
to  two  securides  than  to  one.  .  .  .  Depend 
upon  this  truth,  that  evety  man  is  the  worse 
looked  upon,  and  the  less  trusted,  for  licing 
thought  to  have  no  religion  ;  in  spite  of  all  the 
pompous  and  specious  epilbels  he  may  assume, 
a(  rsfril  fort,  free-thinker,  or  moral  philoso- 
pheri  and  a  wise  atheist  (if  such  a  thing  there 
is)  would  for  his  own  interest,  and  character  in 
this  world,  pretend  to  some  religion. 

Lord  Chkstehf(eld  : 
Lclttrs  lo  hit  Sun,  yan.  8,  1750. 

No  men  deserve  the  title  of  inlideli  so  little 
at  those  lo  whom  it  has  been  usually  a|^lied ; 


let  any  of  those  who  renounce  Christianilj  write 
fairly  down  in  a  book  all  the  absurdities  that 
they  believe  instead  of  it,  and  Ihey  will  find  that 
it  requires  more  faith  to  reject  Christianity  than 
to  embrace  il,  ColtoN:  Laevn. 

Some  sciolists  have  discovered  a  short  path 
to  celebrity.  Having  heard  (hat  it  is  a  vastly 
silly  thing  to  believe  eveiything,  they  take  i(  for 
granted  that  it  must  be  a  va«ly  wise  (hing  (o 
believe  nothing.  They  therefore  set  up  for  free 
thinkers;  but  their  only  slock  in  trade  is,  that 
they  are  free  from  thinking.     It  is  not  safe  to 

since  no  persons  make  so  large  a  demand  upon 
the  reason  of  others  as  those  who  have  none  of 
their  own;  as  a  highwayman  will  take  greater 
liberties  with  our  purse  than  our  banker. 

CtoLTON ;  Laemt. 
As  the  man  of  pleasure,  by  a  vain  attempt  (o 
be  more  happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  often 
more  miserable  than  most  men  are,  so  the 
sceptic,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  be  wise  beyond 
what  is  permitted  to  man,  plunges  into  a  dark- 
ness more  deplorable,  and  a  blindness  more  in- 
curable, than  (hat  of  the  common  herd  whom 
he  despises  and  would  fain  instruct.  For  (he 
more  precious  the  gifl.  the  more  pernicious  ever 
will  be  the  abuse  of  il,  as  the  most  powerful 
medicines  are  (he  most  dangerous  if  misapplied ; 
and  no  error  is  so  remeililess  as  that  which 
arises,  not  from  (he  eaclusion  of  wisdom,  but 
from  its  perversion.  The  sceptic,  when  he 
plunges  into  the  depths  of  intidelity,  like  (he 
miser  who  leaps  from  (he  shipwreck,  will  find 
that  the  treasures  which  he  bears  about  him  will 
only  sink  him  deeper  into  (he  abyss. 

It  is  impossible  to  hear  with  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  resjiect  or  patience  the  expressions  of 
douht  and  anxiety  about  the  truth  of  Christianity 
from  any  one  who  can  delay  a  week  to  obtain 
this  [Paley's]  celebrated  View  of  its  Evidences, 
or  fail  to  read  it  through  again  and  again.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  say  what  would  l>e  our  opinion  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  stale  of  his  mind,  if, 
after  this,  he  remained  still  undecided. 

John  Foster  : 
Life  and  T^oughtl,  by  iV.  fV.  Evtrii,  67. 

No  living  man  is  at  heart  an  atheisL  It  is 
im  incompatible  condition.  Il  would  require  a 
vacuum  in  the  Mul,  an  niier  impossibility.  If 
the  desire  is  not  filled  with  God,  it  muti  tike 
up  an  "ism;"  something  to  pel,  love,  admire, 
and  study,  "To  (he  unknown  God"  would 
apply  to  many  in  the  nineteenth  century,  if  they 
would  only  open  iheir  eyes. 

How  any  scientific  man  can  be  an  infidel  il  a 
perfect  wonder  to  ine.  For  the  more  one  studies 
out  the  marvels  of  creation,  the  more  he  is 
permitted  to  peep  into  the  pcnetrslia  and  be- 
hold the  arcana,  Ihe  hidden  treasures  of  God'l 
works,  the  more  he  looks  al  and  never,  never 
finds  an  error  in  the  plan  of  the  universe,  the 
more  he  beholds  the  unceasing  labors  of  the 
world — while  half  sleep  in  dariiness,  (he  Mber 
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half  are  toiling — a  heaven,  »ome  shrine  be- 
yond the  reach  of  (he  langibility  of  science  and 
analyiiU,  is  needed  for  ihe  soul  ■□  lake  ihe  wings 
of  lite  morning  and  Hy  to.  There  is  no  limil 
to  unsellish  love. 

S.  W.  Fkancis,  M.D.! 
Curiom  Facts  cenaming  Man  and  Na- 
ture, Pari  II.,  1875,26. 

Infidelity  and  Failh  look  both  through  the 
same  perspective  glass,  bul  at  contrary  ends. 
Infiiielily  looks  throuRh  ihe  wrong  end  of  the 
glass;  and,  therefore,  sees  those  objects  near 
which  are  afar  off,  and  makes  great  things  little, 
— diminishing  the  greatest  spiritual  blessings, 
and  removing  far  from  us  threatened  evils. 
Faith  looks  at  the  right  end,  and  brings  the 
blessings  (hat  are  far  ofT  in  lime  close  lo  our 
eye,  and  multiplies  God's  mercies,  which  in  the 
dittance  lost  their  greatness. 

Bishop  J.  Hall, 

To  obliterate  the  sense  of  Deily,  of  moral 
unctions,  and  of  a  future  world,— and  hy  these 
iDeHQS  to  prepare  the  way  fur  the  total  subver- 
sion of  every  inslilulion,  both  social  and  re- 
ligiouE,  which  men  have  been  hitherto  accus- 
tomed to  revere, — is  evidently  the  principal 
object  nf  modem  sceptics;  ihe  lirst  sophists 
who  have  avowed  an  attempt  to  govern  the 
world  without  inculcating  the  persuasion  of  a 
iuperior  power.  Robfrt  Hall: 

ModfTH  Infiiltlily,  Prifare. 

Under  every  possible  aspect  in  which  infidelity 
can  be  viewed,  it  extends  the  dominion  of  sen- 
suniily;  i(  repeals  and  abrogates  every  law  by 
which  divine  revelation  has,  under  such  awful 
sanctions,  reitcained  the  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
■ioDs.  RoBEBT  Hall. 

While  they  study  how  to  bring  to  pass  thai 
religion  may  seem  but  a  matter  made,  they  lose 
themselves  in  the  very  male  of  their  own  dis- 
courses, as  if  reason  aid  even  purposely  forsake 
them  uho  of  purpose  forsake  God,  the  author 
thereof.  Hooker. 

Religion  deserves  a  candid  examination,  and 
it  demands  nothing  more.  The  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  forms  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  are  the  prophecies  false,  or  are 
they  true  i  Is  their  fallacy  exposed,  or  iheir 
truth  ratified,  by  the  event  ?  And  whether  are 
Ihey  thus  proved  to  be  the  delusion  of  impostois, 
or  the  dictates  of  inspiration?  To  the  solution 
of  these  questions  a  patient  and  impartial  in- 
quiry alone  is  requisite;  reason  alone  is  ap- 
pealed to,  and  no  other  failh  is  here  necessaiy 
but  that  which  arises  as  the  natural  and  spon- 
taneous fruil  of  ralional  conviction.  The  man 
who  withholds  this  inquiry,  and  who  will  not 


he  prides  himself  ihe  most, — even  of  all  true 
liberality  of  sentiment.  He  is  the  bigot  of  in- 
fidelity, who  will  nol  believe  the  inilh  because 
it  is  Ihe  truth.  Dr.  Ai.ex.  Keith. 

Whatever  may  be  Ihonghl  of  particular  faiths 
knd  sects,  a  belief  in  a  life  beyond  this  world  is 


the  only  thing  Ihal  pierces  through  Ihe  walls  of 
our  prison-house  and  lets  hope  shine  in  upon  a 
scene  thai  would  be  otherwise  bewildered  and 
desolate.  The  proselylism  of  Ihe  atheist  is, 
inileed,  a  dismal  mission.  That  believers,  who 
have  each  the  same  heaven  in  prospect,  should 
invite  us  to  join  ihem  on  their  respective  way 
lo  it,  is  at  least  a  benevolenl  oRiciousness ;  bul 
that  be  who  has  no  prospect  or  hope  himself 
should  seek  for  companiunship  in  his  road  to 
annihilation,  can  only  be  explained  by  Ihal  tend- 
ency in  human  creatures  to  count  upon  each 
other  in  their  despair  as  well  as  their  hope. 

T.  MOOKB: 

Life  cf  Sheridan,  ii.  ch,  vi. 


An  eloquent  historian,  beside  his  more  direct, 
and  therefore  fairer,  attacks  upon  the  credibility 
of  evangelic  story,  has  contrived  to  weave  into 
his  narration  one  continued  sneer  upon  the 
cause  of  Chnstianily,  and  upon  the  character 
and  writings  of  its  aneieni  patrons.  Who  can 
refute  a  sneer  ?  Palby. 

To  me  it  appear*,  and  I  think  it  material  lo 
be  remarked,  that  a  disbelief  of  the  established 
religion  of  their  country  has  no  tendency  to  dis- 
pose men  for  the  reception  of  another;  bul  Ihat, 
on  Ihe  contrary,  it  generates  a  settled  contempt 
of  all  religious  prelensions  whatever.  General 
infidelity  is  the  hardest  soil  which  the  propaga- 
tors of  a  new  religion  con  have  to  work  upon. 
Paley. 

I  would  rather  dwell  in  the  dim  fog  of  super- 
stition than  in  air  rarefied  lo  nothing  by  the  air- 
pump  of  unbelief:  in  which  ihe  panting  breast 
expires,  vainly  and  convulsively  gasping  for 
breath.  Richter. 

When  once  infidelity  can  persuade  men  that 
ihey  shall  die  like  beasts,  they  will  soon  be 
brought  to  live  like  beasts  also.  South. 

Although  no  man  can  command  his  conviclion, 
I  have  ever  considered  a  deliberate  disposition 
to  make  proselytes  to  infidelity  as  an  unaccount- 
able depravity.  Whoever  attempts  10  pluck  the 
belief  or  the  prejudice  on  this  subject,  style  it 
which  he  will,  from  (he  bosom  of  one  man, 
woman,  or  child,  commili  a  brutal  outrage,  the 
motives  for  which  I  have  never  been  able  lo 
trace  or  conceive.  R.  B.  Sheridan  ; 
Speech  in  the  H.  of  Con  the  French  Hevelulion. 

Unbelievers  have  not  always  been  honest 
enough  Ihus  lo  express  Iheir  real  feelings;  but 
this  we  know  concerning  them,  chat  when  they 
have  renounced  Iheir  birthright  of  hope,  ihcy 
have  not  l>een  able  10  divest  themselves  of  fear. 
From  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  this  might 
be  presumed,  and  in  fact  it  is  so.  lliey  may 
deaden  the  heart  and  stupefy  Ihe  conscience,  but 
they  cannot  destroy  the  imaginative  faculty. 

R.  Soot'hey; 
(^ar.  .ffif.,  July,  1813;  Progress  of  Infidelity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  persons  who  now  set  up 
for  Free-thinkers  are  such  as  endeavour,  \r)  a 
little  trash  of  word*  and  sophistry,  to  weaken 
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and  deUroy  ihoM  Tciy  principles,  for  the  vindi- 
calion  of  which  freeiloni  of  thought  at  first  be- 
came laudable  and  heroic.  These  aposiatei 
from  reason  and  good  wnse  can  look  at  the 
glorious  frame  of  nature  without  paying  an 
adoration  lo  Him  that  raLied  it ;  can  contider 
the  great  revolutions  in  (ha  uni verse  wiihout 
lifting  up  their  minds  (o  thai  superior  Pover 
which  hath  the  direction  of  it;  can  presume  lo 
censure  the  Deity  in  his  ways  toward  men;  can 
level  mankind  with  the  beasts  thai  perinh;  can 
extinguish  in  their  own  miudt  all  the  pleasing 
hopes  of  a  future  state,  and  lull  ihenuelves  into 
a  stupid  aecurily  against  ihe  terrors  of  it.  If 
one  were  to  take  the  word  prifitcrafl  out  of  the 
mouths  of  these  shallow  monsters,  they  would 
be  immediately  struck  dumb.  It  is  by  the  help 
of  this  single  term  that  ibey  endeavour  to  dis- 
appoint the  good  works  of  the  most  learned 
■ud  venerable  order  of  men,  and  harden  Ihe 
hearts  of  the  ignorant  against  the  very  light  of 
nature  and  the  common  received  notion!  of 
mankinil.  We  ought  not  to  treat  such  miscre- 
ants as  these  upon  the  fool  of  fair  dispulanlsi 
but  to  pour  out  contempt  upon  them,  and  speak 
of  them  wilh  icom  and  infamy,  as  the  pests  of 
society,  Ihe  revilers  of  human  Tulure,  and  Ihe 
blasphemers  of  a  Being  whom  a  good  man 
would  rather  die  than  he.ir  dishonoured. 

Sir  R.  Steele:   Tailir,  No.  135. 

I  would  lain  ask  a  minute  philosopher,  what 
good  he  proposes  to  mankind  by  the  publishing 
of  his  doctrines?  Will  they  make  a  man  a 
belter  citizen,  or  father  of  a  family;  a  more 
endearing  husband,  friend,  or  son  ?  Will  they 
enlarge  his  public  or  private  virtues,  or  correLi 
any  of  his  frailtiei  or  vices?  What  is  there 
either  joyful  or  glorious  in  such  opinions?  do 
they  either  refresh  or  enlarge  our  thoughts  ?  do 
they  contribute  to  the  happiness  or  raise  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  ?  The  only  good  that 
I  have  ever  heard  pretended  lo,  is  that  Ihey 
banish  terrors,  and  set  the  mind  at  ease.  Bui 
whose  terrors  do  Ihey  banisli?  Il  is  certain,  if 
there  were  any  strength  in  their  arguments,  they 
would  give  great  dislurbance  to  minds  that  are 
influenced  by  virtue,  honour,  and  morality,  and 
take  from  us  the  only  comforts  and  suppurts  of 
Bfllictian,  sickness,  and  old  age.  The  minda, 
therefore,  which  they  set  at  ease,  are  only  those 
of  impenitent  criminals  and  malefoclors,  and 
which,  10  the  good  of  mankind,  should  be  in 
perpetual  terror  and  alarm. 

SiK  R.  Steele:  Tailtr,  No.  135. 

All  the  writers  against  Christianity  since  the 
Revolution  have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  in  re- 
gard to  literature,  wit,  and  sense ;  and  upon  that 
accountwholly  unqualified  to  propagate  hcrewes, 
unless  among  a  people  already  aoaodoned. 

SWIPT. 

Men  always  grow  vicious  before  they  become 
unbelievers;  but  if  yon  would  once  convince 
profligates  by  tO|NCS  drawn  from  (he  view  of 
their  own  quiet,  reputation,  and  health,  their 
inSdeUiy  would  soon  dri^  oSL  Swift. 


INFIDELITY.— INFINITY. 


Let  it  coniist  with  an  unbeliever's  inlerest  and 
safety  to  wrong  you,  and  then  it  will  be  impos- 
sible you  can  have  any  hold  upon  him ;  faecaose 
there  is  nothing  left  to  give  him  a  cbcck,  or  to 
put  in  Ihe  balance  against  his  profit. 

The  considemtion  of  the  divine  omnipotence 
and  intinile  wisdom,  and  our  own  ignorance, 
are  great  instmiDents  of  silencing  the  mBrmun 
of  infidelity.  Jbrimy  Tavlok. 

Some  will  never  believe  a  proposition  in  di- 
vinity if  anything  can  be  said  against  it;  thejr 
wilt  be  credulous  in  all  sflkirs  of  life,  bat  im- 
penetrable by  a  sermon  of  the  gospel. 

Jeremy  Tatlox. 


culties  U'e  more  presiing  on  that  side  which  i* 
destitute  of  proof,  1  desire   to  know  whether 


arguments;  and  they  would  now  allack  oar 
religion  wilh  Ihe  talents  of  a  vile  animal,  that  b, 
grin  and  grimace.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

The  depreciation  of  Christianity  by  indifferent- 
ism  is  a  mure  insidious  and  a  lest  curable  evil 
than  infidelity  itself.  Whatklv. 


INFINITY. 

The  infinite  distance  between  the  Creator 
and  the  noblest  of  all  creatures  can  never  be 
measured,  nor  exhausted  by  endless  addition  of 
flnite  degrees.  Bektlby. 

Il  is  a^  impossible  for  an  aggregation  of  finite* 
to  comprehend  or  exhaust  one  infinite  as  it  is 
for  the  greater  number  of  mathematic  points  to 
amount  to  or  constitute  a  body.  fiOYLB. 

He  that  thinks  he  has  a  positive  idea  of  in- 
finite space  will  find  that  he  can  no  more  have 
a  positive  idea  of  the  greatest  than  he  has  of  the 
lensl  space ;  for  in  this  latter  we  are  capable 
only  of  a  comparative  idea  of  smallnesi,  which 
will  always  !«  less  than  any  one  whereof  we 
have  the  positive  idea.  Locke. 

When  the  mind  pursues  ihe  idea  of  infinity, 
it  uses  Ihe  ideas  and  repeliliim  of  numbeii, 
which  are  so  many  diaiinci  ideas,  kept  beset  by 
number  from  running  into  a  confused  heap, 
wherein  the  mind  Icaes  itself.  Loou. 

Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  yoa 
please,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens 
not  one  jot  of  the  power  of  adding  10  il,  or 
brings  him  any  nearer  the  end  of  the  ineahaust. 
ibie  stock  of  number.  LodCB. 

What  lies  beyond  oar  positive  idea  towards 
infinity  lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  nndcter- 
rainate  confusion  of  a  ncgalin  id**. 


iCoogIc 


INFLUENCE.— INGRATITUDE. 
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These  men  are  of  Ihe  mind  Ihat  they  have 
clearer  ideas  of  inGnil«  dunlion  than  of  iiilinile 
space,  becauK  God  has  existed  from  all  eler- 
nilyi  bul  there  is  no  real  mitier  CQ-extei>ded 
with  infinite  space.  Locxa. 


INFLUENCE. 

If  jon  will  work  on  anj  man,  jrou  most  either 
know  hil  nature  and  fuhions,  and  so  lead  him ; 
or  hit  ends,  and  so  persuade  him  ;  or  his  weak- 
nesses and  disadvanlafco,  and  lo  awe  him ;  or 
those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  >o  govcrti 
him.  LoKD  Bacoh. 

No  htiman  being  can  come  into  this  world 
without  increasing  or  diminiiihinj;  the  sum  total 
of  human  happinen,  not  only  of  the  prcaent,  hut 
of  every  sulsetiuetit  age  of  humanity.  No  one 
can  detach  himself  from  this  connection.  There 
is  no  sequestered  spot  in  Ihe  uniterse,  no  dark 
niche  along  the  disc  of  non-exislence,  to  which 
he  can  retreat  from  his  relations  to  olhen,  where 
be  can  withdraw  the  influence  of  his  existence 
upon  the  moral  destiny  of  the  world ;  eve ty- 
wbere  his  presence  or  absence  will  be  felt, — 
everywhere  he  will  have  companions  who  will 
be  belter  or  worse  for  his  influence.  It  in  an  old 
saying,  and  one  of  fearful  and  falhomless  im- 

Krt,  that  we  are  forming  chmacters  for  eternity, 
inuing  characters  I  Whose?  onrownorolhei^'? 
Both  \  and  In  Ihat  momentous  fact  liea  the  peril 
and  responsibility  of  our  cxisience.  Who  is 
sufRcient  fur  the  though!  ?  Thousands  of  my 
fellow -being!!  will  yearly  enter  eternity  with 
characters  dilfering  from  those  they  would  have 
carried  thiiber  hod  I  never  lived.  The  sunlight 
of  that  world  will  reveal  my  finger-marks  in  their 
primary  formations,  and  in  their  successive  strata 
vf  thought  and  life.  EuHU  BuftRlTT. 

Erery  moD  is  a  missionary,  now  and  forever, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  whether  he  intends  or 
deugns  it  or  iKit.  He  may  be  a  blot,  radiating 
his  darV  influence  outward  to  the  very  circum- 
ference of  society;  or  he  may  be  a  blessing, 
spreading  benediction  over  ihe  length  and 
breadth  of  the  world:  but  a  blank  he  cannot 
be.  There  are  no  moral  blanks;  there  are  no 
neulral  characten.  We  are  either  the  sower 
that  sows  and  corrupts,  or  the  light  thai  splen- 
didly illuminates,  and  the  salt  that  silently  oper- 
ates ;  but  being  dead  or  alive,  evety  man  speaks. 
Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

The  truth  is,  Ihat  every  man  is,  lo  a  great 
extent,  Ihe  creature  of  the  age.  It  is  lo  no  pur- 
pose that  he  rcHsis  the  influence  which  the  vast. 
ness,  in  which  he  is  but  an  atom,  must  exercise 
on  him.  He  may  try  lo  be  a  man  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  he  cannot.  Whether  he  wilt  or  no, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  shares  in  the  motion  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
in  that  of  Ihe  physical  world.  He  can  no  more 
be  a*  intoternnt  an  he  would  have  beei\  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  than  he  can  stand  in  Ihe 
evening  exactly  where  he  stood  in  the  momlng. 


The  globe  goes  round  from  wesi  to  east;  and  he 
most  go  round  with  it.  When  he  lays  that  he 
is  where  he  wa.v  he  means  only  thai  he  has 
moved  at  the  name  rate  with  all  around  him. 
When  hesayslhat  he  has  gone  a  good  way  to  the 
westward,  he  means  only  that  he  has  nut  gone 
10  the  eastward  quite  so  rapidly  as  his  neigh- 
bours. Lord  Macauiav; 

Gladitimt  en  Church  amd  Stall,  April,  1839. 
Every  man,  however  humble  his  station  or 
feeble  his  powers,  exeicise*  some  influence  on 
those  who  are  about  him  for  good  or  for  evil. 

FROF.  a.  SflMItVlCK. 


INGRATITUDE. 

Annihilate  not  the  mercies  of  God  by  the  ob- 
livion of  ingratitude  :  for  oblivion  is  a  kind  of 
annihilation;  and  Tor  things  lo  lie  as  though  (hey 
had  not  been,  is  tike  unto  never  being.  Make 
not  thy  head  a  grave,  bul  a  repository  of  God's 
mercies.  .  .  .  Register  not  only  tlmngc,  hut 
merciful  occuncitces.  Let  epbemerides,  not 
olympiads,  give  thee  account  of  His  mcrciett 
thy  diaries  stand  ibick  with  dutiful  mementos 
and  atilerisks  of  acknowledgment. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Christian  Mi>rali,  Pu  I.,  xxi. 

He  that  foigets  his  friend  is  ungrateful  to  him ; 
hut  he  that  forgets  his  Saviour  is  unmerciful  lo 
himself.  BUNYAti. 

How  many  examples  have  we  seen  of  men 
ihat  have  been  picked  up  and  relieved  out  of 
starving  necessilies  afterwards  conspire  against 
their  patrons  I  L'ESTRANCE. 


High  minds  are  as  little  affected  by  such  un- 
worthy returns  for  services,  as  the  sun  is  by 
those  fogs  which  the  earth  throws  up  between 
herself  and  his  light.  T.  MooRB: 

Lift  of  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

Do  you  know  what  ts  more  hard  to  benr  than 
the  reverses  of  fortune?  Il  is  the  baienesa,  the 
hideous  ingratitude,  of  man.  I  turn  my  head 
in  disgust  Irom  Ibeir  cowardice  and  selfishness. 
I  hold  life  in  horror  1  denth  is  repose, — repose  at 
last.  What  I  have  suffered  for  the  last  twenty 
days  cannot  he  comprehended. 

Napoleon  I.,  in  1S14: 

SkoIUcIxoiu  ef  Caulaincourt. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the 
goodness  of  our  Creator  is  the  very  extensive. 
ne-s  of  his  bounty.  Palev. 

We  seldom  find  people  ungrateful  as  long  as 
we  are  in  a  condition  lo  render  them  services. 
RoCUBPtXKAtnx. 

As  there  are  no  laws  extant  against  ingrati- 
tude, so  il  ii  utterly  impossible  to  contrive  any 
Ihat  in  all  circumslances  shall  reach  it.  If  it 
were  actionable,  there  would   not   be   cooiU 


INGRA  TITUDE.— INJUSTICE. 


enough  In  the  whole  world  to  try  the  causes 
in.  There  could  be  no  selling  >  diy  for  Ihe  re- 
qailingol  beneliis  u  for  ihe  payment  of  money; 
nor  any  estimate  upon  the  benefits  Ihemselveai 
but  the  whole  mailer  resls  in  the  conscience 
of  both  parties :  and  (hen  (here  are  so  many 
degrees  of  it,  that  the  same  rule  will  never  serve 
all.  Sekeca. 

There  is  no  tienelit  so  large  but  malignity 
will  siilt  lessen  it ;  none  so  narrow  which  a.  good 
interpretation  will  not  enlai|^.  No  man  can 
ever  be  grateful  that  views  ■  benefil  on  the 
wrong  side,  or  lakes  a  good  office  by  ihe  wrong 
handle.  The  avaricious  man  is  naluraliy  un- 
grateful, for  he  never  thinks  he  has  enough, 
but,  without  consiilering  what  he  has,  only 
minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of 
power  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you 
(hall  find  in  others  a  kind  of  graceless  modestly, 
that  makes  a  man  a.<ihamed  of  requiliug  an  obli- 
gation, because  it  is  a  confession  ihat  he  has 
received  one.  Seneca. 

Two  vices  I  shall  mention  as  bnng  of  near 
cognation  lo  ingratitude:  pride,  and  bard-heart- 
ednecs,  or  want  of  companion.  SOUTH. 

How  black  and  base  a  vice  ingratitude  is  may 
be  seen  in  those  vices  wliich  il  is  always  in  com- 
bination with,  pride,  and  hard -hearted  ness,  or 
want  of  compassion.  South. 

Ingratilude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  in 
the  same  breast;  which  shows  ihe  superlative 
malignity  of  this  vice,  and  Ihe  baseness  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  dwells.  South. 

All  examples  represent  Ingratilude  as  sitting 
in  its  throne,  with  Pride  at  its  right  hand,  and 
Cruelly  at  its  left, — worthy  supportei's  of  such  a 
reigning  impiety.  South. 

There  is  not  any  one  vice  incident  to  the 
mind  of  man  against  which  the  world  has  raised 
luch  a  loud  and  universal  outcry  as  against 
ingratilude.  SoirrH. 

1  may  truly  say  of  the  mind  of  an  ungrateful 
person,  that  it  Is  kind  ness- proof.  It  is  impene- 
trable, unconquerable;  unconquerable  by  that 
which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by  love 
itself.  Flints  may  be  melted, — we  see  it  daily, — 
but  an  ungrateful  heart  cannot;  no,  not  by  the 
ind  the  noblest  flame.  Soin'H. 


By  an  exact  parity  of  reason,  we  may  argue, 
if  a  man  has  no  sense  of  those  kindnesses  Ihat 
pass  upon  him  from  one  like  himself,  whom  he 
sees  and  knows,  how  much  less  shall  his  heart 
1>e  alfected  with  the  grateful  sense  of  His  fa- 
vours whom  he  converses  with  only  W  irajwr- 
fect  speculations,  by  the  discourses  of  reason, 
or  Ihe  discoveries  of  faiih  ?  South. 

The  unthankful  stand  reckoned  among  the 


tude,  where  Ihe  manner  of  obliging  very  often 
leaves  Ihe  benefactor  without  means  of  demand- 
ing justice,  though  that  very  circDinst an ce  shoald 
be  the  more  binding  to  the  person  who  has  re- 
cnved  the  benefit. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tai/ir.tla. 6i. 

One  ungrateful  man  does  an  injury  to  all  who 
stand  in  need  of  aid. 

PuBLius  Sykus. 

With  some  minds  of  a  baser  nature,  there 
is  a  dlHicully,  proverliialty,  in  forgiving  those 
whom  one  is  conscious  of  having  injured  ;  and, 
again,  those  (especially  if  equals  or  inferiors) 
who  have  done  viry  grtat  and  important  ser- 
vices, beyond  what  can  ever  receive  an  ad- 
equate return.  Rochefoucault  even  says  that 
**  10  most  men  it  is  less  dangerous  to  do  hurt 
than  lo  do  tliem  too  much  good."  But  then  it 
was  his  system  lo  look  on  Ihe  darii  ude  only  of 
mankind. 

Tacitus  also,  who  is  not  very  unlike  him  in 
this  respect,  says  that  "benefits  are  acceptable 
as  far  as  il  appears  they  may  be  repaid;  but 
that  when  they  far  exceed  this,  hatred  takes  the 
place  of  gratitude."  Il  is  only,  however,  ns  has 
been  said,  ihe  basest  natures  to  whom  any  of 
these  last-mentioned  trials  can  occur  as  trials. 
WhaTELV  : 
AnH»t.  en  Btuvtt't  E$iay,  Of  Jteveiigt. 


INJUSTICE. 

Any  contumely,  any  outrage,  is  readily  passed 
over,  by  the  indulgence  which  we  all  owe  to 
sudden  passion.  These  things  are  soon  forgot 
upon  occasions  in  which  all  men  are  so  apt  lo 
forget  themselves.  Deliberate  injuries,  to  a  de- 
gree, must  be  remembered,  because  they  require 
deliberate  precautions  to  be  secured  Igninit  their 
return.  Bubke: 

Afiptal/nm  Ikt  Nea  to  tki  Old  Wkigt,  1791. 

He  did  too  frequently  gratify  Ihdr  niijns- 


'  c  liable 


It  all  n 


themselves  from. 


>  and  can  hardly  preserve 
Earl  op  Clarendon. 


Injustice  arises  either 
indolence,  or  from  a  m 
rapid  and  the  slow  are  se 


precipitation  or 
1  of  both.     The 
just ;  the  unjuM 
wait  eiiner  not  ai  an,  or  wait  100  long. 

Lavater. 
Wilh  more  patience  men  endure  the  losses 
that  befall  them   by   mere  casualty  thui  the! 
damages  which  they  sustain  by  injustice. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh  :  Etsaja. 
This  sljiows  the  high  malignity  of  fraud,  that 
in  the  natural  course  of  it  it  lent^  lo  the  destruc- 
tion of  common  life,  by  destroying  trust  and 
mutual  confidence.  SoCTH. 


ijiict,  Google 


INNOCENCE.— INNOVATIONS.— INSANITY. 
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Among  writers  (whether  of  ai^menialive 
irorks  or  of  fiction),  even  luch  ai  are  far  from 
trboily  unscrapulous,  there  are  m&ny  who  Mem 
to  Ihink  it  allowable  anil  rigbl  to  w^  forth  all 
tbe  good  thu  is  on  one  side,  and  all  the  evil  on 
the  other.  They  compate  tc^ther,  and  decide 
on,  tbe  gardens  of  A  and  B,  after  having  culled 
from  the  one  a  ntsegay  of  the  choiceil  floweis. 
and  from  the  other  all  the  weeds  they  could  spy. 
WhaTKLV  : 
A*not.  im  SaMH'i  Estay,  Of  Trulk. 


INNOCENCE. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is 
the  great  prcri^alive  of  innocence  :  an  eiemp- 
tion  granted  only  to  invariable  virtue.  But  guilt 
has  always  its  horrora  and  solicitudes;  and,  to 
make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  deiesiable,  it  ii 
doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those  to  whom 
nothing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but  their 
power  of  betraying. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson:  RambUr,  No.  68. 

How  many  bitter  thoughts  does  the  inno- 
cent man  avoid  !  Serenity  and  cheerfulness  are 
hU  portion.  Hope  is  continually  pouring  its 
balm  into  his  soul.  His  heart  is  at  rest,  whilst 
ochen  are  goaded  and  tortured  l>y  the  stings  of 
a  wounded  conscience,  the  remonstrances  and 
risings  up  of  principles  which  they  cannot  forget; 
perpetually  teased  by  returning  temptations,  per- 
petually lamenting  defeated  resolutions. 

Palby. 

An  innocent  nature  could  hate  nothing  that 
was  innocent;  in  a  word,  so  great  is  the  com- 
mutation that  the  soul  then  hated  only  that 
which  now  only  it  loves,  i.t.,  sin.        Soirrii. 


INNOVATIONS. 
It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  In- 
novations would   follow  the  example  of  time 
itself,   which    indeed    innovaieth   greatly,  but 

2uiedy,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived: 
tt  otherwise  whatsoever  is  new  is  unlooked 
forj  and  ever  it  mends  some  and  pains  others; 
and  he  that  is  holfien  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and 
thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hurl,  for  a 
wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author. 

Lord  Bacon: 

Ettay  XXV.,  Of  Jnainiatians. 

A  spirit  of  innovation  is  generally  the  result 

of  a  seltish  temper  and  confined  views.     People 

will  not  look  forward  to  posterity,  who  never 

look  backward  to  their  ancestors. 

XefitOiims  oti  Iki  KtvaluHfn  m  Franct. 


INSANITY. 
"  I  have,"  said  Dr.  Allen, "  been  a  pract 
physician  for  nearly  thirty  years.    I  have  had 
lome  experience  in  cases  of  insanity,  hs 


been  for  ten  years  medical  snperintendent  of  the 
Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  during  that  time 
had  over  two  thousand  craiy  people  under  my 
chaige.  I  have  heard  the  hypothetical  cose  read 
by  Mr.  Phelan.  I  am  here  as  an  expert,  and 
before  answering  the  question  would  like  to  say 
that  the  more  I  studied  the  queEiion  of  insanity 
the  less  1  understood  it ;  and  if  you  ask  me 
where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends,  neither  I 
nor  any  physician  in  the  world  could  tell  you: 
in  fact,  on  occasions  like  this,  lawyers  make 
fools  of  themselves  in  trying  to  make  asses  of 
doctora."       I.  K.Allen,  U.D.,  Nov.  1873. 

Insanity,  as  well  as  delirium,  may  lie  consid- 
ered OS  divii^ible  into  two  kinds;   one  of  which 
ailed  idtal,  and  the  other  neiimal 


anily. 


t  stale  of  mind  in  which 
sees,  hears,  or  otherwise 


Idial  insanity 

a  person  imagin< 
perceives,  or  converses  with,  pet 
wliich  either  have  no  external  C 
senses  at  the  time,  or  have  no  such  external  ex- 
istence as  they  are  then  conceived  to  have;  or, 
if  he  perceives  external  objects  as  they  really 
exisl,  has  yet  erroneous  and  absurd  ideas  of  his 
own  power,  and  other  sensible  qualities: — such 
a  state  of  mind  continuing  for  a  considerable 
lime,  and  being  unaccompanied  with  any  vio- 
lent  or  adequate  degree  of  fever. 

Notional  insanity  is  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  a  person  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  per- 
ceives external  objects,  as  they  really  exist,  as 
objects  of  sense;  yet  conceives  such  notions  of 
the  powers,  properties,  designs,  stale,  destina- 


mporta 


of  e 


r  the 


the   . 


sense  of  the  sober  and  judicious  (nrt  of  man- 
kind. It  is  of  conaderalile  duration;  is  never 
accompanied  with  any  great  degree  of  fever, 
and  very  often  with  no  fever  at  all. 

Dk,  Thomas  Aknold: 
Oitir.  an  Imanity,  Lond.,  1800,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Mad  is  one  of  those  words  which  mean 
almost  everything  and  nothing.  At  first  it  was, 
I  imagine,  applied  to  the  transports  of  rage; 
and  when  men  were  civilized  enough  to  be 
capable  of  insanity,  their  insanity,  I  presume, 
must  have  been  of  the  frantic  sort ;  because,  in 
the  untutored,  intense  feelings  seem  regularly  to. 
carry  a  boisterous  expression. 

Dr.  T.  Beddoes  :  Hygtia,  No,  Ii. 

I  always  expected  with  impatience  the  ac- 
cession of  the  paroxysms  [of  insanity],  since  I 
enjoyed  during  their  presence  a  hign  degree- 
of  pleasure.  They  lasted  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
Everything  appeared  easy  to  me.  No  olistaclet 
presented  themselves  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice. My  memory  acquired,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 
singular  <legree  of  perfection  :  long  passages  of 
Latin  authors  occurred  to  my  mind.  In  general, 
1   have  great   difficulty  in  finding  rhythmical 

with  as  much  facility  as  in  prose,     I  was  cun- 


s6o  Jl 

oing,   malicioot,  aod  fertile  in  all   kind*  of 
exj^ieiiia. 

Bibtiethiqut  Brilamuftu  (from  >  recovered 
lunatic). 

Oppre^ion  makes  wise  men  mad ;  but  the 
distemper  is  slitl  the  madness  of  the  wise,  which 
u  better  than  the  sobriety  of  fouU. 

Ever,  as  before,  does  madness  remain  a  mys- 
lenou*,  terrific,  al(o|:;ether  inftmal  boilin|[  up 
of  the  nether  chaotic  deep,  through  this  fait 
painied  vision  of  creation,  whidi  swims  thereon, 
which  ne  name  the  teal. 

Carlylb. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  has 
been  saved  from  an  attack  of  mental  dlseai  ~  ' 
the  res-jlute  delermination  of  his  will  n< 
yield  to  his  morbid  tendencies.  But  jf  he  should 
give  way  to  them  and  dwell  upon  his  morbid 
ideas,  instead  of  resisting  them,  they  come 
last  (o  acquite  a  complete  maMeiy  over  bin 
his  will,  his  common  sense,  and  his  moral  sen 
at  length  succumb  to  their  domination. 

D&.  W.  B.  CAKPBKTEk: 

Prindplti  ef  Mtnlal  PhyiMegy,f^\X.  1874. 

When  a  man  mistakes  his  thoughts  fot  pet- 
sons  and  tilings,  he  is  mad.  A  madman  is 
properly  so  defined.  CoLEKiixiB. 

Insanity  is,  in  a  person  awake,  a  false  ot  mis- 
taken judgment  of  things  which,  as  occurrin); 
most  frequently  in  life,  are  those  al>out  which 
the  generality  of  men  fotin  tlie  saine  judgmc  ' 
and  particularly  is  the  malady  evinced  wt 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  is  veiy  different 
from  what  he  had  himself  before  ui^ually  formed 
of  the  saine  object.  Dr.  W.  CuLt.BK. 

Insanity  consists  in  such  false  perceptions  of 
the  relations  of  things  as  lead  to  irrational 
enations  or  actions.  Melancholy  is  partial  in- 
sanity, without  indigestion ;  mania  is  universal 
insanity.  D»,  W.  Culleh. 


Dk.  R.  DtiNCLrsoN. 
In  some,  perhaps  in  many,  cases  the  human 
mind  is  stormed  in  its  citadel,  and  laid  prostrate 
under  the  stroke  of  frenzy  :  these  unhappy  suf- 
ferers, however,  are  not  so  much  considered  by 
physicians  as  maniacs,  as  in  a  stale  of  delirium 
from  fever.  There,  indeed,  all  the  ideas  ate 
overwhelmed,  for  teason  is  nut  merely  disturbed, 
but  driven  from  hei  seat.  Such  unhappy  ])atients 
are  unconscious,  therefore,  except  at  short  inter- 
vaU,  even  of  external  oljects,  or  at  least  are 
wholly  incapable  of  understanding  their  lela- 
lions.  Such  persons,  and  such  persons  alone 
(except  idiots),  are  wholly  deprived  of  their 
understandings,  in  the  Attorney 'General's  sense 
of  that  expreaiion.  But  these  cases  are  not  only 
extremel)^  rare,  but  can  never  become  the  sub- 
jects  of  judicial  difficulty.  There  cin  be  but 
one  jut^meut  concerning  them.     In  other  cases 


Reason  is  not  driven  from  her  seat,  but  Dis- 
traction sits  down  upon  it  along  with  her,  holda 
her  trembling  upon  it,  and  frightens  her  froa 
her  propriety.  Such  patients  are  victims  to  de- 
lusions of  the  moat  alarming  description,  which 
so  overpower  the  faculties,  and  usurp  so  Gnaly 
the  power  of  realities,  as  not  to  be  dislodged 
and  shaken  by  the  organs  of  perception  and 
sense  :  in  such  eases  the  images  frequenily  vaiy, 
but  in  the  same  subjects  are  generally  of  the 
same  tetrific  character.  Dilutiem,  therefore, 
where  there  is  no  frenzy  or  raving  madness,  i.< 
the  true  character  of  insanity-,  and  where  it 
cannot  be  predicated  on  a  man  sianiiing  fur  life 
or  death  for  a  crime,  he  ou^ht  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  aequitted:  and  if  courts  of  law 
were  to  be  governed  by  any  other  principle,  ereiy 
departure  from  aober  rational  conduct  would  he 
an  emancipation  from  criminal  justice. 

Lori>-Chancki.lci|[  Ekskike: 
^ttek  in  Drfeiut  af  UadfuU,  iSoo. 

Fixed  seriousness  heats  the  brain  in  some  to 
distraction,  and  causeth  an  aching  and  diuineaa 
in  sounder  heads.  GLAtlviL;- 

Read  Haslam  on  insanity.  This  dreadful 
visitation  he  ascrilMs  not  to  a  false  perception, 
or  morbid  intensity,  hut  to  a  wrong  amociatioo 
of  ideas.  There  tureiy,  however,  must  be  more 
in  it  than  this.  I  once  asked  a  [irofessional  gen- 
tleman, who  had  particular  opportunities  of  ex- 
perience on  the  subject,  whether  he  always  foand 
the  brain  of  maniacs  in  a  preternatural  or  dis- 
ordered state.  He  said  that  he  frequenily,  per- 
haps generally,  did ;  liut  that  in  many  cases 
where  the  faculties  were  most  completely  de- 
ranged, that  organ  had  every  appearance  of 
being  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  condidoit. 

Diary  efa  Lavir  tf  Lit.,  June  5,  1798. 
On  Ihe  appro.nch  of  mania,  they  first  become 
uneasy,  are  incapable  uf  confining  their  attentitm, 
and  neglect  any  employment  to  which  ihey  have 
been  accustomed.  They  gel  but  little  sleep; 
they  are  loquacious,  and  disposed  to  hamngtK 
and  decide  promptly  and  positively  upon  every 
subject  that  may  be  started.  Soon  after,  they 
are  divested  of  all  restraint  in  the  declaration  of 
their  opinions  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
acquainted.  Their  friendships  are  expressed 
with  fervency  and  extravagance  ;  their  enmities 
with  intolerance  and  disgust.  They  now  be- 
come impatient  of  eontradiclion,  and  scorn  re- 
proof. For  supposed  injuries  ihey  are  dispoMd 
to  quarrel  end  fight  with  those  about  them. 
They  have  all  the  appearance  of  persons  inebri- 
ated 1  and  those  who  are  nnac(|uainted  with  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  mania  ^nerally  sap- 
pose  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  At  length 
suspicion  creeps  upon  the  niind  :  they  are  awaie 
of  plots  which  had  never  been  contrived,  and 
delect  motives  that  were  never  entertained.  At 
last  the  succession  of  ideas  is  too  ra^nd  to  be 
examined  :  the  mind  becomes  crowded  with 
thoughts,  and  confusion  ensues.  Those  under 
the  influence  of  the  depressing  passkmi  will  cx' 
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and   ihey  a 


>  difTercnt  Inin  of  tymplomt.  The  « 
ice  wears  an  anxious  and  gloomy  a.ipecl ; 
!  disposed  to  speak.  They 
retire  irom  inc  company  of  [bote  with  whom 
they  rormerly  associated;  seclude  themselvei  in 
obscure  places,  or  lie  in  bed  [he  greater  part  of 
their  lime.  Freqaentty  Ihey  will  keep  Iheir 
eyes  fixed  lo  some  objects  for  hours  together,  or 
cootiDue  them  an  equal  time  *'  bent  on  vacuity." 
They  next  become  fearful,  and  conceive  a  thou- 
aand  fanciest;  often  recur  to  tome  Lmmorat  ad 
which  they  have  committed,  or  imagine  them- 
selves guilty  of  crimes  which  tfiey  never  perpe- 
trated; believe  that  God  has  abandoned  them, 
•nd  with  trembling  await  his  punishment.  Fre- 
quently they  become  desperate,  and  endeavour 
by  their  own  hands  to  terminate  an  existence 
which  appears  to  be  an  afflicting  and  hateful 
encumbrance.  Dr.  John  Haslam. 

Insane  people  easily  detect  the  nonsense  of 
other  madmen.  Dk.  John  Hasij\m. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of 

High  s]Hrits,  ns  thev  are  eenerally  termed,  are 
th«  first  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  disorder  [in- 
sanity] :  lliey  excite  a  man  10  lake  a  larger 
!|uantily  of  wine  than  usual  (for  those  who  have 
alien  under  my  observation,  in  this  particular, 
have  been  nnlurally  very  Bol>er) ;  and  the  person 
thus  afFecled,  from  being  very  abstemious,  re- 
served, nnd  modest,  shall  become  quite  the  con- 
trary: drink  freely, inik  boldly, obscenely.swear, 
sit  up  till  midnight,  sleep  Hllle,  rise  suddenly 
from  bed,  go  out  a  hunting,  return  again  imme- 
diately, set  all  the  servants  to  work,  and  employ 
five  limes  the  number  that  is  necessary ;  In  short, 
everything  he  says  or  does  betrays  the  roost 
violent  agitation  of  mind,  which  it  Xt  not  in  his 
power  to  correct,  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  ihis 
hurry,  he  will  not  misplace  one  word,  or  give 
the  least  reason  for  any  one  to  think  he  tmagintt 
things  in  exist  that  really  do  not,  or  that  ihey 
appear  to  him  dlRerenl  from  what  Ihey  do  10 
other  people.  They  who  see  him  but  seldom, 
■dmire  his  vivacity,  are  pleased  with  the  sallies 
of  his  wil  and  the  sa)(ncity  of  his  remarks:  nay, 
his  own  family  are  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
take  projier  care  of  him,  until  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary,  from  the  apparent  ruin  of  his 
health  and  fortune. 

Dk,  John  Monko: 

Ktmarkt  m  Dr.  Bettii'i  Trtatiit  m  Mad- 
tieit,  London,  1758,  Svo. 
The  physician  should  never  deceive  ibem  [the 
insane]  in  nnything,  but  more  particularly  with 
regard  lo  their  distemper;  yet,  as  they  are  gen- 
emlly  conscious  of  it  themselves,  they  acquire  a 
kind  of  reverence  for  those  who  know  it,  and 
by  letting  Ihem  see  that  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  complaint  he  may  very  often 
gain  such  an  ascendani  over  them  that  they  will 
readily  follow  bis  directions. 

Dr.  John  Monko. 
Of  what  is  the  most  subtile  folly  made,  but 
of  (he  most  suUile  wisdom  ?    As  great  friend- 


but  a  h^lf  turn  of  the  toe  from  the  one  lo  the  other. 
In  the  aclioni  of  mad  men  we  see  liow  infinitely 
madness  resembles  the  most  vigorous  operations 
of  the  soul.  Who  does  not  know  how  indis- 
cernible the  difference  ia  betwiii  folly  and  the 
elevations  of  a  spritely  soul,  and  the  effects  of 
a  sapreim  and  extraordinary  verlue?  Plalo 
says  that  meloncholick  persons  are  the  most 
capable  of  discipline,  and  the  most  excellent, 
nor  indeed  is  there  any  so  great  a  pn^pension  to 

proper  force  and  quicknesi. 

Montaigne  : 
Eitayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Iiix. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  human  mad- 
ness is  the  rising  up  in  the  mind  of  images  not 
distinguishable  by  the  patient  from  imprestlou 
on  the  tenses.  Paley. 

What.  I  may  be  asked,  is  my  test  of  insanity  ? 
I  have  none.  J  know  of  no  tinerring,  infallible, 
and  safe  rule  or  standard,  ap)ili[»lile  lo  all  cases. 
The  only  logical  and  philosophic  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  doubtful  cases  of  mental  alienation  is 
to  compare  the  mind  of  the  lunatic  at  the  period 
of  hii  suspected  insanity  with  its  prior  natural 
and  healthy  conilition  ;  in  other  words,  10  con- 
sider the  inlellecl  in  relation  to  itself,  and  to  no 
artificial  a  firioii  test.     EUch   individual   case 

that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  noiwiih- 
slanding  ihey  maintained,  as  a  test  of  responu- 
bility,  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Can 
any  other  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  language 
used  by  the  judges  when  propounding  in  the 
House  of  Ixirds  their  view  of  insanity  in  con- 
nection with  crime  ?  "  The  facts,"  say  they, "  of 
each  particular  case  must  of  necessity  present 
themselves  with  endless  diveisity  and  with  every 
shade  of  difference  in  each  case;  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  declare  the  law  upon  each  particular 
case,  upon  facts  proved  before  Ihem  ;  and  after 
hearing  arguments  al  counsel  thereon,  they  deem 
it  al  once  im practicable,  and  at  ihe  same  time 
dangerous  tn  the  administration  of  junlice  if  It 
were  practicable,  to  attempt  to  make  minule  ap- 
plications of  Ihe  principlei  involved  in  the  an- 
swers given  by  them  to  the  questions  jiroposed." 
Thit  is  a  safe,  judicious,  and  philosophic  mode 
of  invesligiling  these  painful  cases;  and  if 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
secured,  and  the  requirements  of  science  satis- 
fied. Dr.  Fokbbs  WinsIjOW. 


INSTINCT. 
There  is  not.  In  my  opinion,  anythinjc  more 
mysterious  in  nature  than  this  Instinct  in  animali, 
which  ihus  rises  above  reason  and  falls  infinitely 
short  of  it.  It  cannot  be  acconnled  for  by  any 
prt^ieniea  in  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  work* 
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INSTINCT. 


after  so  odd  a  manner  ihat  i>ne  cannot  think  it 
the  faculty  of  an  inleliecluai  being.  For  my 
own  part,  I  look  upon  it  ai  upon  ihe  principle  of 
gravitation  in  bodies,  which  ii  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  known  qualities  inherent  in  the, bodies 
tnem^lves,  nor  from  the  laws  of  mechanism, 
but,  according  to  the  best  notions  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  is  an  immediate  impre^ion  from 
the  first  mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  in 
the  creatures. 

ADDtsoH:  Sftctalor,  No.  izo. 
Remon  shows  itself  in  all  occurrences  of  life ; 
whereas  the  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a 
talent,  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own 
preseivalion  or  the  continuance  of  his  species. 
Animals  in  their  generation  are  wiiter  than  (he 
■ons  of  men;  but  their  wisdom  is  confined 
few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  t 
pass.    Take  a  bnite  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you 
find  him  wholly  deprived  of  understanding. 
Addison:  Sfitc/atur,  Ho,  izo. 

When  a  hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  ci 
cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning 
them  Trequenlly,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  thi 
vital  warmth  I  Addison. 

The  male  bird  amuses  the  female  with  his 
songs  during  the  whole  lime  of  her  silting. 
Addison. 

Speech  must  come  by  hearing  and  learning; 
and  birds  give  more  heed,  and  mark  words 
more,  than  beasts.  Lokd  Bacon. 

That  which  acts  for  an  end  unknown  to  itseir, 
depends  upon  some  overruling  wisdom  thai 
knows  that  end.  Who  should  direct  them  in  all 
those  ends,  but  He  that  bestowed  a  being  upon 
them  for  those  ends;  who  knoivs  what  is  con- 
venient for  their  life,  security,  and  prupsgalion 
of  their  natures  ?  An  eiact  knowledge  is  neces- 
sary both  of  what  is  agreeable  to  them,  and  the 
means  whereby  they  must  attain  il,  which,  since 
it  is  not  inherent  in  them,  is  in  that  wise  Cod 
who  puts  those  insiincU  into  them,  and  governs 
them  in  the  exercise  of  them  to  such  ends. 

Cuabnock;  AltriiiUts. 

All  creatures  have  a  ualnral  affection  to  their 
young  ones;  all  young  ones  by  a  natural  instinct 
move  to,  and  receive,  the  nourishment  that  is 
proper  f»r  them  ;  some  are  thdr  own  physicians, 
as  well  as  their  own  cateren,  and  naturally  dis- 
cern what  preserves  them  in  life,  and  what 
restores  them  when  sick.  The  swallow  flies  to 
its  celandine,  and  the  toad  hastens  to  its  plan- 
tain. Can  we  liebold  the  spider's  nets,  or  silk- 
worm's web,  the  bee's  closets,  or  the  ant's 
granaries,  without  acknowledging  ■  higher 
being  than  a  creature  who  hath  planted  that 
genius  in  Ihem?  CHAKHOCK:  Allribta<$. 

No  sound  philosopher  will  confound  instinct 
with  reason  because  an  orang  outang  has  used 
a  walking-stick,  or  a  mined  elephant  a  lever. 
Reason  imparts  pnwera  that  are  progressive,  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  without  any  assignablt 
limit;  instinct  only 


"facSl^i'^' 


arrive  at  a  certain  prunt  and  then  invariably 
Bland  still.  Five  thousand  years  have  added 
no  improvemenl  to  the  hive  of  the  bee,  nor  to 
Ihe  house  of  the  beaver;  but  look  at  lie  habiu- 
tions  and  the  achievements  of  man. 

CoLTON :  Lacan, 

To  the  present  impulses  of  sense,  memory, 
and  instinct,  all  the  sagacities  of  brutes  may  be 
reduced;  though  winy  men,  by  analytical  reso- 
lution, have  chymicaily  extracted  an  artificial 
logic  out  of  all  their  actions. 

SiK  M.  Hale. 

The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the 
sponlaneousness  of  many  of  their  animal  mo- 
tions, are  not  explicable  without  supposing 
some  active  determinate  power  connected  to 
and  inherent  in  their  spirits,  of  a  higher  ex- 
traction than  the  bare  natural  modilicaiioD  of 
matter-  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Implanted  instincts  in  brutes  are  in  themselves 
highly  reasonable  and  useful  to  their  ends,  and 
evincible  by  true  reason  to  be  such. 

SIR  M.  Hale. 

An  instinct  is  an  agent  which  perfonns 
blindly  and  ignoranlly  a  work  of  intelligence 
and  knowledge.  Sib  W.  Hauilton. 

It  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex 
anything  lhat  is  plain  lo  common  understandings, 
how  reason  differs  from  instinct;  and  Prior  has, 
with  no  great  propriety,  made  Solomon  himself 
declare,  lhat  to  distinguish  them  is  the  fooFt 
ignorana,  and  tit  fedanft  fridt.  To  give  an 
accurate  answer  to  a  question  of  which  the 
terms  are  not  completely  understood,  is  impossi- 
ble ;  we  do  not  know  in  what  either  reason  at 
instinct  consist,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  with 
exactness  how  they  dlHer;  but  surely  he  that 
contemplates  a  ship  and  a  bird's  nest  will  not 
be  long  without  finding  out  lhat  the  idea  of  the 
ont  was  impressed  at  once,  and  continued 
through  all  Ihe  progressive  descents  of  ihe 
species,  without  variation  or  improvement;  and 
thai  Ihe  other  is  the  result  of  experiments  com- 
pared with  experimenis,  has  grown,  by  accumu- 
lated observation,  from  less  to  greater  excel- 
lence, and  exhibits  the  collective  knowledge  of 
different  ages  and  various  professions. 

Dr.  S,  Johnson;  Ramtltr,  No.  41. 

Some  people  in  America  counted  their  years 
hy  the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongst  them  at 
their  certain  seasons,  and  leaving  them  at  otheis. 

Birds  learning  tunes,  and  iheir  endeavours  to 
hit  the  notes  right,  put  it  past  doubt  that  they 
perception,  and  retain  ideas,  and  oae  them 
for  pallcms.  LoCKE. 

le  instinct  of  bniles  and  insects  can  be  the 
effect  of  nothing  else  than  the  wisdom  and  skill 
of  a  powerful  ever-living  agent. 

Sir  Isaac  Nbwtoh. 
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Every  nnimal  is  proTidenlially  directed  to  Ibe 
use  or  its  pioper  we&pons.  Ray. 

Beasts,  birds,  and  iniects,  even  to  the  minutest 
•nd  meanest  ai  their  kind,  act  with  the  unerring 
providence  q\  inslincl ;  man,  (he  white,  who 
possesses  >  higher  faculty,  abuses  it,  and  there- 
fore Koes  blundering  on.  They,  by  iheir  on- 
(MdmHoiu  and  unhesitating  obedience  lo  the 
laws  of  nature,  fulfil  the  end  of  their  existence; 
he,  in  wilful  neglect  of  the  laws  of  God,  loses 
sight  of  the  end  of  his.  SotrrMEY. 

An  instinct  is  a  blind  tendency  to  some  mode 
of  action,  independent  of  any  consideration,  on 
the  part  of  the  «gent,  of  the  end  lo  which  the 
action  leads.  Wmatbly. 


INTELLECT. 


eof 


God  has  placed 
(he  intellect  he  has  giren  ns,  on  Ihii  side  of  the 
grave.  IXMtD  BaCOK. 

Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have 
ever  been  produclive  ofthecreatesl  minds.  The 
purest  ore  is  produced  from  the  hottest  furnace, 
and  the  brightest  thunderbolt  is  elicited  from  the 
darkes(  storni.  Colton. 

The  term  intellect  includes  all  those  powers 
by  which  we  acquire,  retain,  and  extend  our 
knowledge,  as  perception,  memory,  imnginalion, 
judgment,  &c.  Fleuino. 

The  more  any  object  is  spirit ualiied,  (he  more 
deligh(ful  i(  is.  lliere  is  much  delight  in  the 
tragical  representation  of  those  things  which  in 
reality  would  he  sights  full  of  amazement  anil 
horror.  The  ticklings  of  fancy  are  more  delight- 
ful than  the  touches  of  sense.  How  does  poetry 
insinuate  and  turn  about  the  minds  of  men ! 
Anacreon  might  take  more  delight  in  one  of  his 
Dde4  than  in  one  of  his  cups;  Catullus  might 
easily  lind  more  sweetness  in  one  of  bis  epi- 
grams than  in  (he  lips  of  a  Lesbia.  Sappho 
might  take  more  complacency  in  one  of  her 
verses  than  in  her  practices.  The  nearer  any- 
thing come!  to  mental  joy,  the  purer  and  choicer 
it  is.  It  is  ibe  observation  not  only  of  Aristotle, 
but  of  eveiy  one  almosl.  "Some  things  delight 
merely  because  of  theirnovelty;"  and  that  surely 
upon  (his  acconn(,  because  the  mind,  which  is 
the  spring  of  joy ,  is  more  fixed  and  intense  upon 
Eucb  things.  The  rose-bud  thus  pleases  more 
(ban  the  blovn  rose.  Ijimb. 

The  march  of  intellect  is  proceeding  at  quick 
(ime;  and  (f  its  progresa  be  not  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  morals  and 
religion,  (he  faster  it  proceeds,  with  the  more 
violence  will  you  be  hurried  down  the  road  to 
ruin.  SotTTHEY. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

It  is  laid  of  Diogenes  that,  meeting  a  young 

man  who  was  going  to  a  feast,  he  took  him  up 

in  the  street  and  carried  him  to  his  own  friends. 


s  one  who  w 


>  madneu. 
"l(°Bi"'   " 


running  into  imminent  danger 
naa  noi  ne  prevented  him.  What  would  that 
philosopher  have  said,  had  he  tieen  present  at 
the  gluttony  of  a  modem  meal?  would  not  he 
have  thought  the  master  of  a  family  mad,  and 
have  begged  his  servants  to  tie  down  his  hands, 
had  he  teen  him  devour  a  fowl,  fish,  and  flesh; 
swallow  oil  and  vinegar,  wine  and  spices;  throw 
down  salads  of  twenty  different  hetbi,  sauces 
of  a  hundred  ingredients,  confections  and  fruits 
of  numberles*  sweets  and  flavours?  What  un- 
natural motions  and  counler-fermenls  must  such 
a  medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the  bodyl 
For  my  pan,  when  I  behold  a  fashionable  table 
set  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I  fancy  (hat  I  see 
gouts  and  dropsies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with 
other  innumerable  distempers,  lying  in  ambus- 
cade among  (he  dishes. 

Nature  delights  in  the  most  plain  and  simple 
diet.  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to  one 
dish.  Herbs  are  the  food  of  this  sjiecies,  fish 
of  that,  and  flesh  of  a  third.  Man  falls  upon 
everything  that  comes  in  his  way ;  not  the 
smallest  fruit  or  excrescence  of  (he  ear(h,  scarce 
a  berry  or  a  mushroom,  can  escape  him. 

Addison:  Sperlater,  No.  195. 

Wine  heightens  indifference  il 
into  jealousy,  and  jealousy  ii 
often  turns  the  good-natured  ma 
and  the  choleric  into  an  assassin. 
lemess  10  resentment,  it  makes  vanity  insupport- 
able, and  displays  every  little  spot  of  the  soul 
in  its  utmost  deformily. 

Nor  does  (his  vice  only  betray  the  hidden 
faults  of  a  man,  and  show  them  in  (he  most 
odious  colours,  but  often  occasions  faults  lo 
which  he  is  not  naturally  subject.  There  is 
more  of  (urn  than  of  truth  in  a  saying  of  Sen- 
eca, that  drunkenness  does  not  produce  but 
discover  faults.  Common  experience  leaches 
us  the  contrary.  Wine  throws  a  man  out  of 
himself,  and  infuses  qualities  into  the  mind 
which  she  is  a  sirunger  10  in  her  sober  momenta. 
Addison  1  Sfi<lalar,  No.  569. 

It  is  li((le  the  sign  of  a  wise  or  good  man  to 


ATTiaiBtikT. 

Drunkenness  ia  a  flattering  devil,  a  sweet 
poison,  a  pleasant  un,  which  whosoever  hath, 
hath  not  himself;  which  whosoever  doth  com- 
mit doth  not  commit  sin,  but  he  himself  is 
wholly  sin.  St.  Augi^stimb. 

All  the  crimes  on  earth  do  not  destroy  so 
many  of  the  human  race,  nor  alienate  so  much 
properly,  as  drunkenness. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Men,  forbearing  wine,  come  from  drinking 
healths  to  a  draught  a(  a  meal ;  and,  lastly,  lo 
discontinue  aUogelber ;  bu(  if  a  man  have  the 
foni(ude  and  resolution  to  enfranchise  himself 
at  once,  that  it  the  best. 

LOKD  Bacok. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


No  man  oppres^e*  thee,  O  free  ind  independ- 
ent fninchiKrl  but  does  aot  tliii  stupid  porter- 
pot  oppress  ihee?  No  son  oT  Adam  can  bid 
■hee  come  or  go;  but  ibi)  alsurd  pot  of  beavv- 
wet,  tfaU  can  and  does  1  Tliuu  art  (he  ihnll, 
not  of  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  but  of  thy  own  brutal 
appetite*,  and  thii  scoured  dilh  of  liquor.  And 
tbou  prUest  of  thy  "  liberty,"  thou  eniire  block- 
bead  t  Caklyle. 

When  this  irice  has  taken  fast  hold  of  a  man. 
farewell  industry,  farewell  emulalion.  farewell 
tkttenlion  to  things  wonhy  of  attention,  farewell 
love  of   virtuous  socletji,  farewell   decency  of 


dfari 


veil,  tc 


perKiii  I  everything  is  sunk  by  this  predominant 
■nd  lirulal  appetite.  In  how  many  instances  do 
we  see  men  who  have  begun  life  with  the 
brightest  proipecis  before  them,  and  who  have 
closed  it  without  one  ray  of  comfort  and  coniu>> 
lalion  I  Young  men  with  good  fortuneit,  good 
talent*,  (;ood  tempers,  good  hearts,  and  sound 
constitmiuns,  only  by  being  drawn  into  ihe 
vortex  of  the  drunkard,  have  become  by  degrees 
the  most  loathsome  and  despical)le  of  mankind. 
In  the  house  of  the  drunkard  there  is  no  hap- 
piness for  any  one.  All  is  uncertainly  and  anit- 
■ety.  He  is  not  the  same  man  for  any  one  day 
at  a  lime.  No  one  knows  of  his  ouiguings  or 
bis  tncotning^.  When  he  will  rise  or  when  he 
will  lie  down  to  rest,  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
chance.  That  which  he  swallows  for  what  he 
calls  pleasure  brings  pain,  as  surely  as  the  night 
bring*  the  morning.  Poverty  and  misery  are  in 
the  train.  To  avoid  these  rc-^ults  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  no  sacrifice.  Abstinence  requires 
no  aid  to  accomplish  it.  Our  own  will  is  all 
that  is  requisite ;  and  if  we  have  not  Ihe  will  to 
avoid  contempt,  disgrace,  and  misery,  we  de- 
serve neither  relief  nor  compassion. 

COBBSTT. 
Inlempemnce  i*  a  dangerous  companion.  It 
throws  people  off  their  guard  ;  l>elrays  then  to 
a  great  many  indecencies,  to  ruinous  pactions, 
to  disadvaniaee*  in  fortune ;  mokes  them  dis- 
cover secrets,  drive  foolish  torgnins,  engage  in 

play.  jBiEuv  Collier. 


America]  a  direct  expendi  ,   

of  ddtars.  J.  It  has  cost  the  nation  an  indi- 
rect ex|ieiiie  of  600,000,000.  3.  It  has  de- 
stroyed 300,000  lives.  4.  It  has  sent  100,000 
to  the  Poor-House.  5.  It  hai  consigned  at  lea>t 
150,000  (0  the  jails  and  peniienliariei.  6.  It 
has  made  at  least  1000  maniacs.  7.  It  has  in- 
stigated tn  the   commission  of    1500   murders. 

8.  It  has  caused  2000  persons  to  commit  suicide. 

9.  It  has  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  of  dollar*. 
la.  It  has  made  100,000  widows  and  100,000 
orphan  children.  EtJWAKD  Evskett. 

It  i»  not  necessary  to  array  the  appalling  sta- 
tiitics  of  misery,  pauperism,  and  crime,  which 
have  lh«T  ori|pn  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  ardent 
»priB.  Judge  R.  C.  Gmaii. 


The  liody  nppreiEiud  by  excesses  hears  down 
the  mind,  and  depresses  to  the  earth  any  portion 
of  the  Divine  spirit  we  had  been  endowed  with. 
Horace. 

In  Ihe  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfoM, 
cowardice  for  courage,  BtKl  hashfulncis  for  con- 
fidence. Da.  S.  Johnson. 

Intemperance  is  a  great  decayer  of  beauty. 


Now,  I 


JtJh 
ngtt  the  rest.  drunkenneA  seems 
to  me  to  lie  a  gross  and  bruliah  vice.     I'he  soul 
has  the  grenlest  interest  in  alf  the  reA,  and  there 
are  some  vices  that  have  something,  if  a  man 
may  so  say,  of  generous  in  them.    There  are 
vice*  wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of  knowledge, 
diligence,  valour,  prudence,  dexterity,  ami  cun- 
ning 1  this  it  totally  corporal  and  earthly,  and 
the  thickest-skulled  nation  thif  day  in  Europe 
is  that  where  it  is  the  moat  in  fashion :  other 
vices  discompose  the  understanding,  ibis  totally 
overthrows  it,  and  renders  the  body  stupid. 
MoNTAicr^E: 
Essajn,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  lix. 
Those  men  who  destroy  a  healthful  constitu- 
tion of  body  by  intemperance  and  an   irregular 
life,  do  as  minifeslly  kill  themselves  as  thotc 
who  hang,  or  poison,  or  drown  Ihemielves. 
Sheklooc 
God  will  not  take  the  drankard's  excuse,  that 
he  has  so  long  accustomed  himself  to  intem- 
perate drinking  that  now  he  cannot  leave  it  off. 

Were  there  only  this  single  consideration,  thai 
we  are  less  master*  of  ourselves,  when  we  drink 
in  the  least  proportion  above  the  exigencies  of 
thirst;  1  say,  were  this  all  that  could  be  objected, 
it  were  sufficient  to  make  u*  atihor  this  vice. 
But  we  may  go  on  to  say,  that  as  he  who  drinks 
but  a  tittle  Is  not  master  of  himself,  so  he  who 
drinks  much  is  a  slave  to  himself.  As  for  my 
part,  I  ever  esteemed  a  Drunkard  of  all  vicious 

til  be  weighed  and  considered  according  to  the 
intention  of  them,  what  can  we  think  of  bin 
who  puts  himself  into  a  circumstance  wherein 
he  can  have  no  intention  at  all,  but  incapacitates 
himself  for  the  duties  and  office*  of  life,  by  a 
suspension  of  all  his  faculties?  If  a  man  con- 
siders that  he  cannot,  under  the  oppression  of 
drink,  be  a  friend,  a  gentleman,  a  master,  or  a 
subject:  Ihst  he  has  so  long  banished  himself 
from  all  that  is  dear,  and  given  up  alt  that  is 
sacred  to  him;  he  would  even  think  of  a  de- 
bauch with  horror.  Bui  when  he  looks  still 
farther,  and  acknowledges  that  he  i*  not  only 
expelled  out  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  but  also 
liable  to  offend  against  them  all;  what  woidi 
can  express  the  terror  ind  detestation  he  would 
have  of  lucb  a  condition  ?  And  yet  he  owns 
all  this  to  himself,  who  says  be  was  drunk  laK 

As  I  have  all  along  penisted  in  it,  that  all  the 
vicious  in  general  are  in  a  state  of  death  ;  so  I 
think  I  may  add  to  Ihe  non-exislence  of  Drank- 
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BiTds,  ihat  they  died  hy  Ihcir  own  hands.  Hr 
is  cenainijr  as  guilly  of  suicide  who  perishes  by 
a  slow,  as  he  that  ia  dispatched  by  an  imme- 
diate, poison, 

SikR.  Stbeli:  Tn/ib'.No.  141. 

Drunkenness  calls  off  the  watchmen  from 
their  lawen;  and  then  all  eviln  that  proceed 
from  a  Inou  heart,  an  untied  tongue,  and  B  dis- 
solute spirit,  we  put  upon  its  account. 

Jekhmy  Taylor. 

All  spirits,  by  fiequeni  nse,  destroy,  and  al 
last  extingui^,  the  natural  heal  of  the  stonuch. 
Sir  W.  Tbuple. 

In  ease  of  excessei,  I  take  the  German  pro- 
verbial cure,  by  a  hair  <£  the  same  beul,  to  be 
the  worst  in  the  world. 

Sir  W.  TEifFtR. 

No  man's  reason  did  ever  dictate  10  him  that 
it  is  reasonable  for  him  to  debanch  himself  by 
inlemperance  and  brutish  sensuality. 

TiLLOTSON. 

The  Lacedsemonians  mined  np  their  children 
to  hate  Hrunlienness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man 
into  their  company,  and  showing  (hem  what  a 
b«aM  he  made  of  himself.       Dr.  I.  Watts. 


INTUITION. 
Those  rational  instincts,  the  connate  prin- 
ciples engraven  in  the  human  soul,  though  they 
are  truths  acquirable  and  deducibic  by  ralionaJ 
Gonse<]uence  and  argumentation,  yet  seem  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  very  craiii  and  texture  of  the 
■onl,  antecedent  to  any  acquisition  by  industry 
or  the  exercise  of  the  discursive  faculty  in  man. 
Sir  M.  Halr:   Orig.  of  Mankimi. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  inlellectnal 
trtiifas  seem,  upon  this  account,  to  be  congenite 
with  us,  connatural  to  us,  and  engraven  in  the 
very  frame  of  the  soul. 

Sir  H.  Uau:    Orig.  ef  Mankind. 

The  main  principles  of  reason  are  in  them- 
•elves  apparent.  For  to  make  nothing  evident 
of  itself  unto  man's  understanding  were  to  lake 
■way  all  possibility  of  knowing  anything. 

HOOKXR. 
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:  consider  children,  s 


«  little  n 


LOCKB. 


bating,  perhaps,  sc 


Sometimes  the  mind  perceives  th«  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by 
themselves,  witbosi  tlie  intervention  of  any 
other ;  and  this,  I  think,  w«  may  call  intuitive 
knowledge.  LocKK. 

Intuitive  knowled^  needs  no  probation,  nor 
can  have  any,  this  being  the  highotofall  human 
coitainty.  LodU. 


An  innate  light  discovers  the  common  notions 
of  good  and  evil,  which  by  cultivation  and  im- 
provement may  be  advanced  to  higher  and 
brighter  discoveries.  SoUTH. 


INVENTION. 

Invention  is  a  hind  of  muse,  which,  being 
possessed  of  the  other  advantages  common  to 
her  slitters,  and  being  warmed  by  the  fire  of 
Apollo,  is  raised  higher  than  the  rest. 

Drydsh. 

Whatever  praises  may  he  given  to  works  of 
judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  single  beauty  in 
them  to  which  the  invention  must  not  con- 
tribute. POPB, 

Invention,  strictly  speaking^  is  little  more 
than  a  new  conibi nation  of  those  images  which 
have  been  previously  gathered  and  depoaited  in 
the  memory.  Nothing  can  be  made  ol^  nothing : 
he  who  has  laid  np  no  materials  can  produce 
no  combinations.  Sir  J.  Reymoum. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  In 
the  arts  are  properly  called  inventions. 

Duuaui  Stewart. 


IRRESOLUTION. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which 

offer  Ihemselves  to  our  choice,  and  inconstancy 

in  punaing  ihcm,  are  the  greatest  causes  of  all 

OUT  unhnppiness.  Addison. 

Not  to  resolve  is  to  resolve;  and  many  times 
it  breeds  as  many  necessities,  and  engagelh  as 
far  in  some  other  sort,  as  to  resolve. 

Lord  Bacon.  . 

id,  with  a  faint   I 
lame  endeavour.  Barrow, 

Irresolution  is  a  worse  vice  than  rashness. 
He  that  shoots  best  may  sometimes  miss  the 
mark;  but  he  that  shoots  not  at  all,  can  never 
hit  it.  Irresolution  loosens  all  the  joints  of  a 
state;  like  an  ague,  it  shakes  not  this  nor  that 
limb,  bat  all  the  body  is  al  once  in  a  lit.  The 
irresolute  man  is  lifted  fWmi  one  place  to 
another;  so  halcheth  nothing,  but  addles  all 
his  actions.  Fellthak. 

Irresolutinn  and  mnlabilily  are  often  the 
faults  of  men  whose  views  are  wide,  and 
whose  imagination  is  vigorous  and  excursive, 
because  they  cannot  confine  their  thoughts 
within  their  own  boundaries  of  action,  but  are 
continually  longing  over  all  the  scenes  of  human 
existence,  and  consequently  are  often  apt  to 
conceive  that  they  fall  upon  new  regions  of 
pleasure,  and  start  new  possibilities  erf  happi- 
neaa.  Thus  thev  are  busied  with  a  perpetual 
succession  of  schemes,  and  pass  their  lives  in 
■Ittmate  elation  and  sorrow,  for  want  of  that 
calm  and  immovable  acquiescence  in  their  con- 
dition, by  which  men  of  slower  underalandingl 
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IRRESOLUTION.— IRREVERENCE.— ITALY. 


•re  fixed  forever  to  a  certain  point,  or  led  an 
in  the  plain  beaten  track  which  their  fathers 
and  grandsires  have  (rod  before  them. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  63. 
We  spend  our  days  in  deliberuing,  and  we 
end  them  without  coming  to  any  resolution. 

L'ESTRANCB. 

I  hope,  when  jroa  know  the  worst,  you  wiil 
at  once  leap  into  the  river,  and  swim  through 
handsomely,  and  not,  weatherbeaten  with  the 
divers  blasts  of  irresolution,  stand  shivering 
upon  the  brink.  Sir  J.  Sijckliho. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  Iranquillily, 
and  a  contented  spirit,  ai  (he  amaiement  and 
confusions  of  unreadiness  and  i  neons  ide  rati  on. 

JSRBHY  TaYI.0*. 

In  matten  of  great  concern,  and  which  must 
be  done,  there  i^  no  sorer  argument  of  a  weak 
mind  than  irresolution :  to  be  undetermined, 
where  the  cue  is  so  plain,  and  the  necessity  so 
urgent)  to  be  alwajrs  intending  to  live  a  new 
life,  but  never  to  find  lime  to  set  about  it  t  this 
is  as  if  a  man  should  put  off  eating,  and  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping,  from  one  day  and  night  to 
another,  till  he  is  starved  and  destroyed. 

TiLLOTSON. 


IRREVERENCE. 
It  is  a  kind  of  taking  Cod's 
debase  religion  with  such  frivo! 

To  call  God  to  witness  truth,  or  a  lie  perhaps ; 
or  to  appeal  to  him  on  every  trivial  occasion, 

({deration,  19  one  of  the  highest  indignities  and 
affronts  that  can  be  offered  him.  Ray. 

Wc  must  lake  heed  how  we  accustom  our- 
selves to  a  slight  and  irreverent  use  of  the  name 
of  Uod,  and  of  Ihe  phrases  and  expressions  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  which  ought  not  to  be  applied 
tipon  eveiy  slight  occasion.  T1LI.0TSON. 


ITALY. 

A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy  is  always 
conscious  of  an  inferiority,  from  his  not  hav- 
ing seen  what  it  is  expected  a  man  should 
see.  The  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  See 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those 
shores  were  lbs  four  greal  empires  of  the  world : 
the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and 
the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our 
law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us 
aliove  savages,  has  come  10  Us  from  Ihe  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.      Dr.  S.  J0HI4$oN: 

BaswilPt  jokmoH,  year  1776. 

Italy  is  still  Ihe  privil^ed  land  of  nature  and 
humanity;  and  the  manly  pith  of  its  great  ages 
ii  neither  degenerated  nor  dried  up.  Involved, 
by  the  irresistible  fall  of  the  old  world,  in  the 
decay  of  the  universal  empire  she  had  founded, 
no  nation  upon  earth  has  withstood  so  long  a 


deposition  without  debasemeni  and  dissolution. 
Her  glory,  her  religion,  her  genius,  her  name,  . 
her  language,  her  monuments  and  her  arts,  have 
continued  to  reign  after  the  fall  of  her  fortune. 
She  atone  has  not  had  an  age  of  dvil  darkness 
after  her  age  of  military  dominion.  She  haf 
subjected  the  barbarians  who  conquered  her,  to 
her  worship,  her  laws,  and  her  civiliialion. 
While  profaning,  they  submitted  lo  her;  ihougli 
conquerors,  they  humbly  besought  her  for  laws, 
manners,  and  religion.  Nearly  the  whole  cim- 
tinent  is  nothing  but  an  intellectual,  mar.il,  and 
religious  colony  of  this  motter  country  of  Eu- 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  middle  ages  par- 
celled ber  out  without  dissolving  her  :  her  frag- 
ments, cut  up  into  little  principalities  or  small 
republics,  still  preserved  ihc  palpitalions,  the 
vigour,  the  movement,  and  the  energy  of  great 
nationalities.  She  had  anarchies,  convulsions. 
1,  and  heroisms,  miKhly  s 


,    Herr 


Duse  of  Ferrara,  1 


.der 


the  Medici,  under 

her  Venetian 

raciesof  Genoa,  under  hertbeoctacies  of  Rome, 

under  her  commercial  principality  of  Florence, 

and  under  Paladins  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was 

Ihe  regeneration  of  Europe.   In  rekindling  her. 

self  she  lit  up  the  whole  world.    War,  policy, 

lures,  diplomacy,  all  emanated  from  Italy.  Her 
names  resemble  those  eternal  dynasties  on  which 
Ihe  supremacy,  in  every  r^on  of  the  human 
mind,  has  been  devolved  by  nature,  and  of 
which  such  men  as  Sixtus  V.,  Leo  X.,  Cosmo, 
Tftsso,  Dante,  Maehiavel,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Petrarch,  Galileo,  Doria,  and  Chris- 
toplier  Columbus,  transmit  to  each  other,  even 
at  this  day, the  sceptre  Ihatnoothernation  could 
snatch  from  their  privileged  race. 

Lamabtine  ! 
Hist,  efikt  Rest,  of  Monarchy  in  Franet, 
vol.  iii.,  book  3S,  xxiv. 

Thus  liberty,  partially  indeed  and  tranwently, 
revisited  Italy;  and  with  liberty  came  com- 
merce and  empire,  science  and  taste,  all  the 
comforts  and  all  the  ornaments  of  life.  The 
Crusades,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  gained  nothing  but  relics  and  wounds, 
brought  to  Ihe  rising  commonwealths  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas  a  large  increase  of 
weahh,  dominion,  and  knowledge.  The  moral 
and  the  geographical  posilion  of  those  com- 
monwealths enabled  them  to  profit  alike  by  the 
barbarism  of  the  West  and  by  the  civiliialion 
of  the  East.  lulian  ships  covered  every  sea. 
Italian  factories  rose  on  every  shore.  The 
tables  of  Italian  money-changers  were  set  in 
every  city.  Manufactures  flourished.  Banks 
were  established.  The  operations  of  the  com- 
mercial machine  were  facilitated  by  many  useful 
and  beautiful  inventions.  We  doubt  whether 
any  coantry  of  Europe,  oar  own  excepted, 
have  at  the  present  lime  reached  so  high  • 
point  of  wealth  and  civiliiation  as  some  parts 
of  Italy  had  attained  four  hundred  yeftrs  ago. 
Lord  Macaulav:  ^afilinv/tf,  March,  1S17. 


The  character  of  [he  Italian 
at  first  sight,  a  collection  of  contradictions,  n 
phiDtoin  as  monstrous  as  the  portre^  of  hell  in 
Milton,  half  divinity,  half  snake,  majestic  aod 
beautiful  above,  grovelling  and  poisonous  below. 
We  see  a  man  whose  thoughts  and  words  have 
no  connection  with  each  other,  who  never  hesi- 
tates at  an  oath  when  he  wishes  to  seduce,  who 
never  wants  a  prerexl  when  he  is  inclined  lo  be- 
tray. His  cruellies  spring,  not  from  the  heat  of 
blood,  or  the  insanity  of  uncontrolled  power,  but 
from  deep  and  cool  meditation.  His  pas^iions, 
like  well-trained  troops,  are  impetuous  by  rule, 
and  in  their  most  headstrong  fury  never  forget 
the  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  accus. 
lomed.  His  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  vast 
and  complicated  schemes  of  ambition ;  yet  his 
aspect  and  language  exhibit  nothing  but  philo- 
sophical moderaiiun.  Haired  and  revenge  eat 
into  his  heart;  yet  every  look  is  a  cordial  smile, 
every  gesture  a  fiimiliar  caress.  He  never  excites 


cations.  His  purpose  is  disclosed  only 
is  accomplished.  His  face  is  unruffled,  his 
speech  is  courteous,  till  vigilance  is  laid  askep, 
lill  a  vital  point  is  exposed,  till  a  sure  aim  is 
taken ;  and  then  he  strikes  for  the  Gist  and  last 
time.  Military  course,  the  boast  of  the  sottish 
Gennan,  of  the  frivolous  and  prating  French- 
man, of  the  romantic  and  arrogant  Spaniard,  he 
neither  possesses  nor  values.  He  shuns  danger, 
not  because  be  is  insensible  to  shame,  but  be- 
cause, in  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  timidity 
ceases  lo  be  shnmeful.  To  do  an  injury  openly 
is,  in  his  estimation,  as  wicked  as  to  do  it  se- 
cretly, and  far  less  proiiiable.  With  him  the 
most  honourable  means  are  those  which  are  the 
surest,  the  speediest,  and  the  darkest.  He  can. 
not  comprehend  huw  a  man  should  scruple  lo 
deceive  those  whom  he  does  not  scrapie  to  de. 
siroy.  He  would  think  it  madness  lo  declare 
open  hostilities  against  rivals  whom  he  might 
nab  in  a  friendly  embrace  or  poison  in  a  couse- 
crsted  wafer. 

Vet  this  man,  black  with  the  vices  which  we 
consider  as  most  loathsome,  traitor,  hypocrite, 
coward,  assassin,  was  by  no  means  destitute  even 
of  those  virtues  which  we  generally  consider  as 
indicating  superior  elevation  of  character.  In 
civil  courage,  in  perseveraiiGe.  in  presence  of 
mind,  those  Imrliarous  warriors,  who  were  fore- 
most in  the  battle  or  the  breach,  were  far  his  in- 
feriors. Even  the  dangers  which  he  avoided 
with  a  caution  almost  pusillanimous  never  con- 
fused his  perceptions,  never  paratyied  his  invent- 
ive faculties,  never  wrune  out  one  secret  from 
his  smooth  tongue  and  his  inscrutable  brow. 
Though  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a  still  more 
dangerous  accomplice,  he  could  be  a  just  and 
beneficent  ruler.  With  so  much  unfairness  In 
his  policy,  there  was  an  en  Inordinary  degree  of 
faimess  in  his  intellect.  Indiflerent  to  truth  in 
the  transaclioni  of  life,  he  was  honestly  devoted 
to  truth  in  the  researches  of  speculation.  Wan- 
ton cruelty  was  not  in  his  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  no  political  object  was  at  stake,  his 
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disposition  was  soft  and  humane.  The  suscep- 
tibility of  his  nerves  and  the  activity  of  his 
imagination  inclined  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  to  delight  in  the  charities 
and  courtesies  of  social  life.  PeTpetually  de- 
scending to  actions  which  might  seem  to  mnrk 
a  mind  diseased  through  all  its  faculties,  he  had 
nevertheless  an  exquisite  sensibility  both  for  the 
natural  and  the  moral  sublime,  for  every  grace- 
ful  and  every  lofty  conception.  Habits  of  petty 
intrigue  and  dissimulation  might  have  rendered 
him  inca|)able  of  great  general  views,  but  that 
the  expanding  elTect  of  his  philosophical  studies 
counteracted  the  narrowing  tendency.  He  had 
the  keenest  enjoyment  of  wit,  eloquence,  and 
pnelry,  The  fine  arts  proGled  alike  liy  the  se- 
verity of  his  judgment  and  by  the  liberality 
of  his  patronage.  The  portraits  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  Italians  of  those  limes  are  perfectly 
in  hnrmony  with  this  descriptioo.  Ample  and 
majestic  foreheads,  brows  strong  and  dark,  but 
not  frowning,  eyes  of  which  ibe  calm  full  gate, 
while  it  expres^ces  nothing,  seems  lo  discern 
everything,  cheeks  pale  with  thought  anil  scden- 
taiy  habits,  tips  formed  with  feminine  delicacy 
but  compressed  with  more  than  masculine  de- 
cision, mark  out  men  at  once  enterprising  and 
timid,  men  equally  skilled  in  detecting  the  pur- 
poses of  nlhers  and  in  concealing  their  own, 
men  who  must  have  been  formidable  enemies 
and  unsafe  allies,  but  men,  at  the  same  time, 
whose  tempers  were  mild  and  equable,  and  who 
possessed  an  amplitude  and  subtlety  of  inlellecE 
which  would  have  rendered  ihem  eminent  either 
in  active  or  in  contemplative  life,  and  fitted  them 
either  to  govern  or  to  instruct  mankind. 

Lord  Macaulav  ; 
MacAiavtlli,  March,  1827. 

Many  noble  monuments  which  have  since 
been  destroyed  still  retained  their  pristine  mag- 
nificence; and  travellers,  to  whom  Livy  and 
Sallust  were  unintelligible,  might  gain  from  the 
Roman  aqueducts  and  temples  some  faint  notion 
of  Roman  htstoiy.  The  dome  of  Agrippa,  still 
glittering  with  bronte,  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian, 
not  yet  deprived  of  its  columns  and  slnlues,  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  not  yet  degraded  into  a 
quarry,  told  to  the  rude  English  pilgrim  some 
part  of  the  story  of  that  creat  civiliicd  world 
which  had  pas.<>ed  away.  The  islanders  relutned 
with  awe  deeply  impressed  on  their  half-opened 
minds,  and  lold  the  wondering  inhabitants  of 
the  hovels  of  London  and  York  (hat,  near  the 
grave  of  Saint  Peter,  a  mighty  race,  now  enlinct, 
had  piled  up  buildings  which  would  never  be 
dissolved  till  the  judgment  day.  Learning  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  Christianity.  The  poetry 
and  eloquence  of  the  Augustan  age  was  assidu- 
ously studied  in  Mercian  and  Northumbrian 
mono-iterirs.  The  names  of  Bede  and  Alcuin 
were  justly  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Such 
was  the  slate  of  our  country  when,  in  the  ninth 
century,  began  the  last  great  migration  of  the 
northern  barbarians. 

Lord  Mac:aulav  :  /fitt.  of  Eng,,  i.,  ch.  i. 
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JBALOUSY.—JESTING. 


JEALOUSY. 
The  jenloni  min't  diMsse  la  of  m  milignant 

nourishment.  A  cool  behaviour  >eb  him  on  Ihe 
rack,  and  is  intnprcled  u  &n  instance  of  iivenlon 
or  indifference ;  i.  fond  one  raises  )iis  suspicions, 
and  looks  too  much  like  dis^inulation  and  arti- 
fice. If  the  person  he  loves  be  cheerful,  her 
IhouglKi  musl  be  employed  on  another;  and  if 
lad,  she  is  eeTtainl;  thinking  on  himself.  In 
short,  (here  is  no  word  or  gesture  so  InMgniticant, 
but  il  gives  hini  new  hints,  feeds  his  suspicions, 
and  furnishes  him  wtih  fresh  maltet  of  dis- 
covery :  so  that  if  we  consider  the  elTects  of  bis 
passion,  one  would  rather  think  il  proceeded 
from  an  inveternte  haired,  ihan  an  excessive 
love;  for  certainly  none  can  meet  with  more 
disquietude  and  uneasiness  than  a  suspected 
wife,  if  we  except  the  jealous  husband. 

But  the  great  unhappiness  of  this  passion  is, 
that  it  naturally  lends  (o  alienate  the  affection 
which  it  is  so  solicitous  to  engross ;  and  that  for 
these  (wo  reasons ;  because  it  lays  too  Rteat  a 
constraint  on  the  words  and  aclions  of  (he  lus- 

Ecled  person,  and  at  the  sune  time  shows  you 
ve  no  honourable  opinion  of  her;  both  of 
which  are  urong  motives  (o  aversion. 

Addison:  Sfeclater,'iio.  170. 

And  here,  among  Ihe  other  torments  which 
this  passion  prodncet,  we  may  usually  observe 
(hat  none  are  greater  mourners  than  jealous 
men,  when  the  penon  who  provokes  their  jeal- 
ousy is  laken  from  them.  Then  it  is  ihat  their 
love  breaks  out  furiously,  and  throws  off  ail  the 
mixluret  of  suspicion  which  choked  and  tmo(h- 
ercd  il  before.  The  beauliful  parts  of  (he 
character  rise  uppermost  in  Ihe  jealous  hus- 
band's memory,  and  upbraid  him  with  the  ill 
usage  of  so  divine  a  creature  as  was  once  in  his 
pos^ssion ;  whilst  all  ibe  litile  imperfections, 
that  were  before  so  uneasy  to  him,  wear  off  from 
his  remembrance,  and  show  themselves  no  more. 
ADDiaOHi  Sftitatur,  tlo.  170. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of 
deity  la  ihe  person  he  loves ;  he  would  be  the 
only  employment  of  her  thoughU. 

Addison. 
The  jealous  man  is  not  angry  if  you  dislike 
another,  but  if  you  lind  those  faults  which  are 
in  his  own  character,  you  discover  nol  only  your 
dislike  of  another,  but  of  himself. 

Addison. 


wnges.     Its  service  is,  to  watch  the  i 
our  enemy;  its  wages,  to  be  sure  of  it. 

CoLToN !  Lacen, 

Love  may  exist  without  jealouay,  although 
Ais  il  rare;  but  Jealousy  may  exist  without  love, 
and  this  is  common;  for  jealousy  can  feed  on 
(ha(  which  is  biller,  no  less  ihan  on  that  which 
is  sweet,  and  ti  sustained  by  pride  as  nfien  as  by 
affliction.  ColtoN:  LacvH. 


Where  jealonsie  is  the  jailour,  many  break  ibe 
prison;  it  openeth  more  wayes  10  wickednesse 
ihan  it  stnppelh;  so  thai  where  it  Rndelh  one  it 
makeih  ten  dishonest  T.  FuLLEX. 

Jealousy  is  the  apprehension  of  superiority. 


JESTING. 

As  for  jest,  Ihere  be  certain  things  wh'cb 
ought  to  be  privileged  from  il ;  namely,  religion, 
mailers  of  slate,  great  persons,  and  man's  pres- 
ent business  of  importance,  and  any  case  Ihai 
deserveth  pily :  yet  there  be  some  that  think 
iheir  wits  have  been  asleep,  except  Ihey  dait  oat 
somewhat  Ihat  is  piquant,  and  lo  Ihe  quick  :  that 
il  a  vein  which  would  be  bridled : 

"  Puea,  pun,  niBiiUi,  «  fenlui  atoe  lofd." 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  ihe  differ- 
ence between  saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly, 
he  thai  haih  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of 
other's  memory.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Eitay  XXXIII.,  0/ Dueount. 

Some  men  are  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
and  God  forbid  thai  all  such  should  be  con- 
demned for  lightness.  O*  let  not  any  envioo* 
eye  disinherit  men  of  ihal  which  is  their  *■  por- 
tion in  this  life,  comfortably  to  enjoy  ihe  bleu- 
ings  thereof  1"  .  .  .  Harmless  mirth  a  Ihe  best 
cordial  against  ihe  consumption  of  Ihe  spirit; 
wherefore,  jesting  is  not  unlawful,  if  it  tres- 
passelh  not  in  quanlily,  quality,  or  season. 

T.  Fuller. 

Take  heed  of  jesting:  matiyhave  been  mined 
by  it.  It  is  hard  to  jest,  and  not  sometimes  jeer 
too ;  which  oftentimes  Noks  deeper  than  was  in- 
tended or  expected.  T.  FuLLe*. 

Her  brains  a  quiver  of  jests,  and  she  doesdait 
them  abroad  with  that  sweet,  loose,  and  judicial 
action.  Bkn  Jonsoh. 

Never  risk  ■  joke,  even  the  leasi  offensive  in 
its  nature,  and  the  moi^I  common,  with  a  peison 
who  is  not  well  bred,  and  possessed  of  sense  to 
comprehend  it.  La  BRtJVtKE. 

The  fund  of  sensible  discounw  is  limited; 
that  of  jest  and  badinerie  is  infinilc. 

Shenstons. 

He  who  never  relaxes  into  sportiveness  is  a 
wearisome  companion ;  bui  beware  of  him  who 
jests  at  everything!  Such  men  disparage,  liy 
some  ludicrous  aasocialion,  all  objecls  which  are 
presented  10  their  thoughts,  and  thereby  raider 
themselves  incapable  of  any  emotion  which  can 
either  elevale  or  soften  ihcm :  they  bring  a^n 
their  moral  being  an  influence  more  wiuienag 
than  the  blasts  of  the  deserts.  SoirrHET. 

I  now  take  leave  to  address  you  In  yoor 
character  of  Cenior,  and  complain  to  yon,  that 
among  the  various  errors  in  conversation  which 
yon  have  corrected,  'Cavtt  is  one  which,  thoi^ 


JESTING.— JEWS.— JOY. 


il  has  not  escaped  a  general  Teproof,  yet  seems 
to  deserve  a  more  particular  severity.  Il  is  a 
humour  of  jesting  on  disagreeable  sulijecta,  and 
insisting  on  Ihe  jest,  the  more  It  creates  uneasi- 
ness; and  this  some  men  think  (hey  have  a 
title  to  do  as  friends.  Li  the  design  oi  jesting 
to  provoke  ?  or  does  friendship  give  a  privilege 
to  say  things  with  a  design  to  shock?  How 
COD  (hat  be  called  a  jest  which  has  notbiog  in  il 
but  bitteniess? 

Sit  R.  Steelii  TbIUt,  No.  169, 
If  in  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest, 
and  nobody  seconds  you  on  your  own  laughter, 
you  may  condemn  their  taste,  and  appeal  lo 

make  a  very  indilTerent  figure.  Swift, 

Abstain  froTn  dissolute  laughter,  uncomely 
jnls,  loud  talking  and  jeering,  which,  in  civil 
account,  are  called  indecencies  and  incivilities. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
Ko  man  ought  lo  have  the  less  reverence 
for  the  principles  of  religion,  or  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  because  idle  Bnd  profane  wits  can 
breai  jests  upon  them.  Tillotson. 


JEWS. 

Is  there  a  jierson  of  the  least  knowledge  who 
suReis  himself  to  douln  that  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive meaning  of  Scripture,  the  prophecy 
of  its  [Ihe  Christian  religion]  universal  recep- 
tion is  fast  fulfilling,  an<l  certainly  must  be  ful- 
filled? For  my  own  part,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  10  you,  not 
as  counsel  in  this  cause,  bttt  tptaking  upen  my 
koneur,  far  myulf  (and  I  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  an  equal  authiirily,  at  leail,  to  Mr. 
Paine,  on  the  evidence  which  ought  to  e«t»blish 
any  truth),  that  the  nnivenal  dtspemon  of  Ihe 
Jews  throughoul  the  world,  their  unexampled 
niRerings,  and  Iheir  invariably  distinguished 
characteristics,  when  compared  with  the  his- 
tories of  all  other  nations,  and  with  the  most 
ancient  predictions  of  their  own  lawgivers  and 
prophets  concerning  them,  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient  to  support  Ihe  ttulhs  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, if  every  other  record  and  testimony  on 
which  they  stand  had  iriecoverably  perished. 
Lord-Chancellok  ERSICINE'. 
Spttch  in  tkt  Prosfculiim  of  Paint  as  tki 
author  of  Tkt  Agi  of  ktaioH,  1794. . 

Ruten  most  not  be  suffered  thus  to  absolve 
themselves  of  Iheir  solemn  tESponsibilily,  Il 
does  not  lie  in  iheir  mouths  to  say  that  a  sect  is 
not  pnlriotic.  It  is  their  business  to  make  it 
jairioiic-  Hisioiy  and  reason  clearly  indicate 
the  means.  The  English  Jews  are,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  precisely  what  uur  government  has 
made  them.  They  are  precisely  what  any  sect, 
what  any  class  of  men,  treated  as  they  have 
been  treated,  would  have  been.  If  all  the  red- 
haired  people  of  Europe  had,  during  centuries, 
been  outraged  and  oppressed,  banished  fmrn 
this  place,  impriaoned  in  that,  deprived  of  their 


money,  deprived  of  their  teeth,  convicted  of  Ihe 
most  improbable  Crimes  on  the  feeblest  evi- 
dence, dragged  at  horses'  tails,  hanged,  tortured, 
burned  alive ;  if,  when  mannets  b^ame  milder, 
they  had  still  been  subject  to  debasing  restric- 
tions and  exposed  to  vulgar  insults,  locked  up  irt 
particular  streets  in  some  cuuntiie^.,  pelted  and 
ducked  by  the  rabble  in  other!!,  excluded  every- 
where from  magistracies  and  hiinours, — what 
would  be  the  patriotism  of  gentlemen  with  red 
hair  ?  And  if,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
prciposition  were  made  for  admilling  red-haired 
men  lo  office,  how  striking  a  s|ieech  might  an 
eloquent  admirer  of  our  old  institutions  deliver 
against  so  Tevolulioiuiiy  a  measure  I  "  These 
men,"  he  might  say,  "  scarcely  consider  ihem- 
selves  as  Englishmen.  They  ihink  a  red-haired 
Frenchman  ora  red-haired  German  more  clotely 
connected  with  them  than  a  man  uilh  brown 
hair  bom  in  their  own  parish.  If  a  foreign 
sovereign  patronizes  red  hair,  they  love  him 
belter  than  their  own  native  king. 

"They  ate  not  Englishmen;  ihey  cannot  be 
Englishmen:  nature  has  forbidden  it:  experi- 
ence proves  il  to  be  impassible.  Right  lo  polit- 
ical power  Ihey  have  none;  for  no  man  has  a 
right  to  political  power.  Lei  lliein  enjoy  per- 
sonal security ;  let  their  property  be  under  ihe 
protection  of  the  law.  But  if  they  ask  for  leave 
to  exercise  power  over  a  community  of  which 
only  half-members,  a  community  the 
on  of  which  is  essentially  dark-haired, 
swer  them  in  Ihe  words  of  our  wise 
,  Notumia  legn  Anglia  mufart." 
Lord  Macaulay  : 
Civi!  Diiabilitiii  ef  she  fnvs,  Jan.  1831. 
Whilst  all  Ihe  surrounding  worl.i  lay  im- 
mersed in  the  profoundest  moral  darkness ; 
whilst  Egypt,  which  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
instructress  of  mankind,  tay  grovelling  before 
her  oxen,  her  birds,  her  reptiles,  and  her  pot- 
herbs ;  whilst  Grecian  and  Roman  altars,  even 
at  a  moment  when  heathen  refinement  was  a[ 
its  highest,  were  smoking  before  Ihe  emblems 
of  ihe  grossest  appetites  and  of  the  rankest  in- 
temperance ;— there  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the 
glolie,  overlooked  and  despised  by  the  surround- 
ing nations,  was  lo  be  seen  iHe  astonishing  spec- 
l.ncle  of  one  small  people,  wf  h  no  literature  but 
their  own  sacred  books,  no  arts  but  those  derived 
from  a  most  limiled  and  unwilling  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours,  celebrating,  as  tbey  had 
done  far  ages,  the  praises  of  ihe  great  unseen 
immaterial  Creator  of  the  universe,  in  senti- 
menls  Ihe  justness  and  sublimity  of  which 
poetry  in  her  highest  flights  has  never  lo  this 
day  been  able  to  equal,  nor  philosophy  in  her 
utmost  pride  of  discovery  to  improve. 

BiSKOp  Shutt 


JOY. 
Sadness,  or  great  joy,  equally  dissipate  the 
spirits,  and  immoderate  exercise  in  hoi  air,  with 
unquenched  ihiist.  ARbVTHNOT. 


JOY.— JUDGES. 


eyes; 


selh  a  clieerfulness  and  vigour  i 


and  coming  forth  of  Ihc  spirits  into  the  nutward 
parts.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  coining  into  a  fair  gardeti,  ihe  coming 
into  a  fair  room  richly  furnislied,  a  heautirul 
person,  and  Ihc  like,  do  deliglit  and  exhilarate 
the  spirits  much.  Lord  Bacon. 

Exhilaration  hath  some  affinity  with  joy, 
though  it  be  a  much  lighter  molinn. 

Lord  Bacon. 

He  has  n  secret  spring  of  spirtliial  jny  and  the 
'continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience  within,  that 
forbids  him  to  b«  miserable.  BentleV. 

Unalloyed  satisfactions  are  joys  too  heavenly 
to  fall  to  many  men's  shares  on  earth. 

Boyle. 

Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  con- 
siileraiion  of  the  present  or  assured  approaching 
possession  of  B  good.  LOCKB. 

Melhinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must 
needs  rush  into  the  lx>som  of  him  that  reads  or 
hears;  and  (he  sweet  oduur  of  the  returning 
gospel  imlialhe  his  soul  with  the  fragrance  of 

To  these  we  have  the  examples  of  the  Roman 
lady  who  died  for  joy  to  see  her  son  safe  re- 
turned from  the  defeat  of  Cannie;  and  of 
Sophocles,  and  Dionysius  Ihe  tyrant,  who  died 
of  joy;  and  of  Talva,  who  died  in  Corsica, 
reading  news  of  the  honours  the  Roman  senate 
had  decreed  in  his  favour.  We  have  moreover 
one,  in  ihe  lime  of  Pope  Leo  the  tenth,  who 
upon  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan,  a  thing  he 
had  so  arileiilly  and  passionately  desir'd,  was 
rapt  with  so  sudden  an  excess  of  joy  thai  he  iro- 
mi^diately  fell  into  a  fever  and  died. 

MONTAIGtJE  r 

Essays,  Cotton's  3<l  ed.,  ch.  ii. 
Truejoyisa  serene  and  sober  motion ;  and 
they  arc  miserably  out  that  lake  laujjhing  for 
rejoicing:  the  seat  of  it  is  within,  and  there  is 
no  cheerfulne-s  like  the  resolutions  of  a  brave 
mind,  that  has  fortune  under  its  feel. 

Sbneca, 
The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that 
which  now  oflen  usurps  Ihe  name;  that  trivial, 
vanishing,  superficial  thing  that  only  gilds  the 
a)>prehensions,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soul.  South. 

extremely  foolish,  thankless,  or 


;at  joy  is 
>uble  is. 


JM 


V  Tavudr. 


JUDGES. 

The  best  law  in  our  days  is  that  which  con- 
tinues our  judges  during  their  good  behaviour, 
wilhonl  leaving  ihem  to  the  mercy  of  such  who 
might  hy  an  undue  influence  trouble  and  per- 
veil  the  course  of  justice,  AddIsON. 


It  was  a  famous  saying  of  William  Rafos, 
Whosoever  spares  perjured  men,  robbers,  plun- 
derers, and  traitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of 
their  peace  and  quietness,  AdoisoN. 

A  king  that  selteth  to  sale  seats  of  justice 
oppresseth  the  people;  for  he  leacheth  his  judge* 
to  sell  justice;  and  "preiio  parata  pretio  vendi- 
tur  justiiia."  Lord  DacoN: 

Essay  XIV.,  Of  a  Kins- 

Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their  ofllice  is 
"jus  dicere,"  and  not  "jus  dare";  to  interpret 
law,  and  not  lo  m.ike  law,  or  give  law;  el-e 
will  it  be  like  the  authority  claimed  by  ihe 
Church  of  Rome,  which,  under  precept  of  en- 
position  of  Scripture,  doth  nol  slick  lo  add  and 
alter;  and  lo  pronounce  that  which  they  do  nol 
find,  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  introduce 
novelty.  Judges  ought  lo  be  more  learned  than 
witty,  more  reverend  than  plausible,  and  more 
advised  than  confident.  Above  all  things,  in- 
tegrity is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue.  .  .  . 
The  principal  duty  of  a  judge  is  to  supprev 
force  and  fraud ;  whereof  force  is  ihe  more 
pernicious  when  it  is  open,  and  fraud  when 
il  is  close  and  disguised.     Add  thereto   con- 

Bs  the  surfeit  of  courts.  ...  In  causes  of  life 
and  dealh  judges  ought  (as  far  as  the  law 
permitlelh)  in  justice  to  rememlier  mercy,  and 
lo  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  ihe  example,  but 
a  merciful  eye  upon  the  person.  .  .  .  Pa- 
tience and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essential 
pan  of  justice :  and  an  overspeaking  judge  is 
no  well-tuned  cyml)al.  It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge 
lirsl  lo  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard  in 
due  lime  from  the  bar;  or  to  show  quickness  of 
conceit  in  cutting  olT  evidence  or  counsel  loo 
short,  or  to  prevent  information  by  questions, 
though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hear- 
ing are  four;  to  direct  ttie  evidence;  lo  moder- 
ate length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of  speech ; 
to  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate  the  material 
points  of  that  which  hath  been  said;  and  to  give 
ihe  rule  or  senlence.  Whatsoever  is  above  these 
is  loo  much,  and  proceedeth  either  of  glory  and 
willingness  to  speak,  or  of  impatience  to  hear, 
or  of  shortness  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a 
stayed  and  equal  attention.  .  .  .  There  is  due 
from  the  judge  lo  the  advocate  some  commen- 
dation and  gracing,  where  causes  are  well  han- 
dled and  fair  pleaded,  especially  towards  the 
side  which  obtaineth  not;  for  that  upholds  in 
the  client  the  reputation  of  his  counsel,  and 
beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his  cause. 
There  is  likewise  due  to  the  public  a  civil  rep- 
rehension of  advocates  where  there  appearelh 
cunning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight  informa- 
tion, indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-lHild  defence. 
Lord  Bacon  : 
Eaay  L  VII.,  Of  JudicMuri. 

ll  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  that  the  boldness 
of  advocates  should  prevail  with  judges;  whereas 
they  sliould  imilale  God,  in  whose  seat  they  sil, 
who  represseth  the  presumpluoui,  and  giveth 
grace  lo  the  modal :  bul  it  ii  more  strange  thai 


JUDGES. 


jud);es  should  have  noted  fiivouri(e<>.  which  can- 
not but  cause  multiplication  of  fees,  and  sus- 
picion of  hy-vAyi.  LiIRD  BaCOK; 

Etsay  L  VI L,  Of  JudUaturi. 
Let  not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant  of  their 
own  tight  AS  to  think  there  Is  not  leCt  to  them, 
as  a  principal  pan  of  their  office,  a  wise  use 
Bud  application  of  laws;  for  they  may  rememlier 
wliat  the  apostle  sailh  of  a  greater  law  than 
theirs;  '<  Nos  scjmus  quia  lex  liona  est,  mwio 

LOKD  Bacon  ! 
Eisay  L  VIL,  Of  Judualurf. 
The  world,  my  fcllow-ciiiiens,  has  produced 
fewer  instances  of  truly  great  Judges  than  it  has 
of  great  men  in  almost  every  other  deparimcnt 
of  civil  life.  A  large  portion  of  the  ages  that 
are  past  has  lieen  altogether  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing this  excellence.  It  is  the  growth  only 
of  a  government  of  laws,  and  of  a  political 
constitution  so  free  H.<s  to  invite  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  highest  attainments,  and  to  permit  the 
exercise  of  the  purest  virtues,  without  exposure 
to  degradation  and  contempt,  under  the  frown 
of  power.  The  virtues  of  a  prince  may  partially 
correct  the  mischieri  of  arl>itrary  rule,  and  we 
may  see  some  rare  examples  of  judicial  merit, 
where  the  laws  have  hail  no  sanction,  and  the 
government  no  foundalion,  but  in  the  uncon- 
trolled will  of  a  despot ;  but  a  truly  great  Judge 
belongs  to  an  age  of  political  lilierty,  and  of 
public  morality,  in  which  he  is  the  representative 
of  the  abstract  justice  of  ibe  people  in  the  ad- 
minislmtion  of  the  law,  and  is  rewarded  for  the 
highest  echievemems  of  duly  by  proportionate 
admiration  and  reverence. 

Horace  Binnev  : 
Eulogy  en  yohn  Marshall,  1 835. 

We  are  now  under  the  direction  of  a  feaTful 
mandate  which  compels  our  Judges  to  enter  the 
arena  of  a  popular  election  for  their  offices,  and 
for  a  term  of  years  so  short  as  to  keep  the  source 
of  their  elevalion  to  the  Bench  continually  be- 
fore their  eyes.  At  least  once  again  in  the  life 
of  every  Judge  we  may  sujqxise  he  will  l)e  com- 
pelled by  a  necessity  much  stronger  than  at  first 
■to  enter  the  same  field  ;  and  the  greater  the  ne. 
cessily  the  less  will  his  eyes  ever  close  upon 
the  fact.  It  is  this  fact,  re-eligiliiliiy  to  office, 
with  the  hope  of  re.eleclion,  that  puts  a  cortt 
around  the  neck  of  every  one  of  tliem  during 
the  whole  term  of  his  office,  ll  is  iranscenil- 
enlly  worse  than  the  principle  of  original  elec- 
tion at  the  polls.  ...  A  le.iiehold  elective  tenure 
by  the  judiciary  is  a  frightful  solecism  in  such  a 
government.  It  enfeebles  the  guarantee  of  other 
guarantees — the  trial  by  jury — ihe  wtilof  liabe; 
corpus — the  freedom  and  purity  of  elections  by 
the  people — and  the  true  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  press.  It  takes  strength  from  the 
only  arm  that  can  do  no  mischief  by  its  strength, 
and  gives  it  to  those  who  have  no  general  intel- 
ligence to  this  end  in  the  use  of  it,  and  there- 
fore no  ability  to  use  it  for  their  own  protection. 
The  certainty  and  permanence  of  the  law  depend 


in  great  degree  upon  Ihe  Judges;  and  all  expe- 
rience mi-vleads  us,  and  the  very  demonstrations 
of  reason  are  fallacies,  if  the  certainty  and  per- 
manence of  the  judicial  ofHce  by  the  tenure  of 
good  behaviour  are  not  inseparably  connected 
with  a  righteous  as  well  as  with  a  scientific  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

HORACP.  BlNNEY: 
The  Liaders  of  lit  Old  Bar  of  Phi/a,//!- 
fhia^  iS;9,  114,  116. 
In  the  first  class  I  place  the  judges  as  of  the 
first  importance.  It  is  the  pul>lic  justice  that 
holds  the  community  together;  the  ease,  there- 
fore, and  independence  of  the  judges  o»ghl  to 
supersede  all  other  consider.il ions,  and  they 
ought  10  be  the  very  last  to  feel  the  necessities 
of  the  state ;  or  to  lie  obliged  either  to  court  ot 
bully  a  minister  for  their  right ;  they  ought  to  be 
as  -wfttk  Kllcilors  m  thiirown  demand!  a'^  stren- 
uous asseners  of  the  rights  and  Mlieniesof  others. 
The  judges  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  a  reserved 
and  retired  character,  and  wholly  unconnected 
■ith  the  political  world.  Burkf,: 

Speeth  OH  Ike  Plan  for  Eeonomieal  Rifarm, 


Feb.  I 


1780. 


that 


It  is  related  of  some  French  judge,  who  wa 
remarked  throughout  his  whole  practice  for  thi 
almost  infallible  justice  of  his  r 
whenever  any  extraordinary  c.ise  occurred  the 
circumstances  of  which  were  so  perplexed  as  to 
render  him  incapable  of  giving  a  decided  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  either  side,  with  satisfaction  to 
his  own  conscience,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire 
to  his  closet,  and  refer  it  to  the  final  decision  of 

the  die.  Rt.  Hon.  Geoucje  Canning! 

Microcosm,  No.  32. 
Give  me  a  man  that  buys  a  seat  of  judicature; 
I  dare  not  trust  him  for  not  selling  )u^tice. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

If  they  which  employ  their  labour  and  travail 
about  the  public  administration  of  justice,  follow 
it  only  as  a  trade,  with  unquenchable  thirst  of 
gain,  being  not  in  heart  persuaded  that  justice  is 
God's  own  work,  and  themselves  his  agents  in 
this  business.— the  sentence  of  right,  God's  own 
verdict,  and  themselves  his  priests  to  deliver  it ; 
formalities  of  justice  do  but  serve  to  smother 
right ;  and  that  which  was  necessarily  ordained 
for  the  common  good  is,  through  shameful  abuse, 
made  the  cause  of  common  misery. 

The  verdict  of  the  judges  was  biassed  by  no- 
thing else  than  their  habitudes  of  feeling, 

Lani«>r. 

Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges, 
must  judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  uprightly 
and  im|>artially,  without  any  personal  consider- 
ation. Jeremy  Tavlor. 

In  judgments  between  rich  and  poor,  consider 
not  what  the  poor  man  needs,  but  what  is  his 
own.  Jeremv  Tavlor. 

Where  Ihe  law  is  inown  and  clear,  the  Judges 
must  determine  as  the  law  U,  without  regard  to 
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the  ineqaitableneu:  or  inci 
fects,  if  ihey  happen  in 
Ttmeilied  by  Parliamenl. 
douhirul  anil  not  clear,  thi 
terpret  Ihe  law  to  be  u 
equity  and  what  is  I 


LoKD  Vauchah. 


JUDGMENT. 


effect  on  (he  mincts  of  any,  except  we  know  the 
lem|>er  and  character  of  those  minds.  The 
most  powerful  elfeclE  of  poelry  and  music  have 
been  diRplayed,  and  perha|is  siill  are  displayed, 
where  these  arl>  are  but  in  a  very  low  and  im- 
perfect state.  The  rude  hearer  is  alTected  by 
the  principles  which  operate  in  these  arts  even 
in  the  tvdest  condition ;  and  he  is  not  hkilful 
enough  to  perceive  the  defects.  But  as  the  arts 
advance  Cowards  their  perfection,  the  science  of 
criticism  advances  with  equ.il  pace,  and  the 
pleasure  of  judge:)  is  frequvnlly  interrupted  by 
the  faults  which  are  discovered  in  the  must  fin- 
ished compositions.  Bi;rKe; 
On  Ihi  Sublime  and  Biauliftd  .■  IntndiKlan, 

On  Tasit,  1756. 
They  who  always  labour  can  have  no  true 
judoment.  You  never  give  yourselves  time  to 
cont.  You  can  never  survey,  from  its  proper 
point  of  sight,  the  work  you  have  finished,  i>e- 
fore  you  decree  its  final  execution.  You  can 
never  plan  the  future  by  the  past. 

Lttttr  te  a  Membir  efihe  Nat.  Assembly, 
Jan.  19,  1791. 

Judgment  fall*  asleep  upon  the  bench,  while 
Imagination,  like  a  smug,  pert  counsellor, 
ttands  chattering  at  the  bar.  COWPF.R. 

You  think  it  is  a  want  of  judgment  that  he 
changes  his  opinion.  Do  you  think  il  a  proof 
that  your  scales  are  bad  because  they  vibrate 
with  every  additional  weight  that  i«  added  to 
either  side?  Edgeworth. 

In  eloquence,  and  even  in  poetry,  which 
seems  so  much  the  lawful  province  of  imagina- 
tion, should  imagination  be  ever  so  warm  and 
redundant,  yet  unless  a  sound  discriminating 
judgment  likewise  appear,  it  is  not  true  poetry ; 
no  more  than  it  would  be  painting  if  a  man 
look  the  colours  and  brush  of  a  painter  and 
stained  the  paper  or  canvas  with  mere  patches 
of  colour,  /can  thus  ethibit  telours  as  well  as 
he,  hut  I  cannot  produce  \vafarmi,  to  which  his 
colours  are  quite  secondary. 

John  Foster  :  Journal. 

Judgment  without  vivacity  of  imagination  is 
too  heavy,  and  like  a  dress  without  Fancy;  and 
the  last  without  the  Rrst  is  too  gay,  and  but  all 
trimming.  Gakth. 


The  judgment  being  Ihe  leading  power,  if  it 
be  stored  wiih  lubricous  opinions  instead  of 
clearly  conceived  truths,  and  peremptorily  re- 
solved in  them,  the  practice  will  be  as  irregular 
as  the  conceptions.  Glakvill. 

A  judgment  is  Ibe  mental  act  by  which  one 
thing  is  aSiimed  or  denied  of  another. 

StR  W.  Hamiltok. 
If  there  might  be  added  true  art  and  learn- 
ing, there  would  be  as  much  difference  in  ma- 
turity  of  judgment    between    men    therewith 
inured,  and  that  which    now  men  are,  as  be- 

HOOKBK. 

With  grou  and  popular  capacities  nothing 
doth  more  prevail  than  unlimited  generalities, 
because  of  tbeir  plainness  at  the  first  sight; 
nothing  le»,  with  men  of  exact  judgment,  be- 
cause such  rules  are  not  safe  to  be  trusted  over 
far.  HooKEK. 

The  faculty  which  God  has  given  man  to 
supply  the  want  of  certain  knowledge  is  judg- 
ment, whereby  the  mind  takes  any  propositioM 
to  he  true  or  false  without  perceiving  a  demon- 
strative evidence  in  the  proofs.  LocKB. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account  and  deter- 
mining on  which  side  the  odds  lie. 

Locke. 

Every  man  is  put  under  a  necessity,  by  hit 
constitution,  as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  his  own  judi;iiienl  what  is  best  for 
him  to  do;  else  he  woidd  be  under  the  deter- 
mination of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is 
want  of  liberty.  LOCKK. 

He  that  judges,  without  informing  himself  to 
the  utmost  thai  he  is  ca]Hble,  cannot  acquit 
himself  of  judging  amiss.  LoCKK. 

A  (lerfcct  indifferency  in  the  mind,  not  deter- 
minable by  its  last  judgment,  would  be  as  great 
an  imperfection  as  ihe  want  of  indifferency  to 
act,  or  not  to  act,  till  determined  by  the  wdl. 

LOCRK. 

Where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  connec- 
tion, there  men's  opinions  are  not  the  product 
of  judgment,  but  the  effects  of  chance  and 
baznrd,  of  a  mind  floating  at  all  adventures, 
without  choice  and  without  direction. 

That  our  understandings  may  be  free  to  ex- 
amine, and  reason  unbiassed  give  its  judgment, 
being  that  whereon  a  right  direction  of  oar 
conduct  to  tnie  happiness  depends;  it  it  in  this 
we  should  employ  our  chief  care. 

LOOU. 

The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and 
makes  the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worst  side, 
lies  in  misreponing  upon  the  various  compari- 
sons of  these.  Locke. 

That  mistake  which  is  the  consequence  of 
invincible  error  scarce  dcKrves  the  name  of 
wrong  judgment.  LOCIUU 
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H.  L.  Mansell. 


Whoever  shall  oil  lo  memory  how  maiiy  and 
how  mRny  limes  he  hu  been  mislakeii  in  his 
own  judgment,  is  he  niM  a  greol  fool  if  he  does 
not  eirer  afler  suspecl  it?  When  I  find  myself 
convinc'd  by  the  reason  of  another  of  a  false 
opinion,  I  do  not  m)  much  learn  whul  he  has 
said  to  me  that  Is  new,  and  my  own  panicular 
ignorance,  that  would  be  no  great  purchase,  as  I 
do  in  general  my  own  debility,  and  the  treachery 
of  nty  understanding,  from  whence  I  extract 
the  reformation  of  the  whole  mass.  In  all  my 
other  errors  I  do  (he  same,  and  find  from  this 
rale  great  utility  to  life.  I  regard  not  the  spe- 
cies and  individual,  as  a  stone  that  I  have  stum- 
bled at ;  I  team  to  su''pecl  my  steps  throughout, 
arvd  am  careful  lo  place  (hem  right.  To  learn 
that  a  man  his  said  or  done  a  foolish  thing,  is  a 
thing  of  nothing.  A  man  must  learn  that  he  is 
nothing  but  fool ; — a  much  more  ample  and  im- 
portant JQstniction,  Montaicmb: 

Essayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  evil. 

I  love  to  feel  myself  of  an  express  and  set- 
tled judgment  and  aifectioa  in  Ihingi  of  the 
greatest  moment.  SlR  T.  MuRS. 

One  of  the  most  important  distinctions  of  our 
judgments  is,  that  some  of  them  are  iniuiiive, 
others  grounded  on  argument.  T.  Keid. 

The  commandments  of  God  being  conform- 
able to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  man's  judg- 
ment condemoR  liim  when  be  violates  any  of 
them,  and  so  the  sinner  becomes  his  own  tor- 
mentor. South. 

It  may  deserve  our  best  skill  to  inquire  into 
those  rule*  by  which  we  may  guide  our  judg- 
ment. South. 

It  behoves  as  always  lo  bear  in  mind,  thai 
while  actions  are  always  tb  be  judged  by  the 
immutable  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
jud^ents  which  we  pa.5S  upon  men  must  lie 
qualllied  by  considerations  of  age,  country,  sta- 
tion, and  other  accidental  circumstances;  and 
it  will  then  be  found  that  he  who  is  most  chari- 
table in  his  judgment  is  generally  the  least  unjust. 
Sooth  EV. 

There  are  various  d^p-ees  of  strength  in  judg- 
ments, from  the  lowest  ^^urmise,  10  notion,  opin- 
ion, persuasion,  and  the  highest  as,-urance,  which 
we  call  ceruinty.  A.  Tuckek. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  human  actions  which 
haveso  many  complicated  circumstances,  aspects, 
and  aiiiLitions,  with  regard  to  lime  and  place, 
persons  and  things,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  pass  a  right  judgment  concerning  ihem 
without  entering  into  most  of  these  circum- 
stances. Ur.  I.  Watts. 

A  desire  leaning  to  either  side  blasses  the 
judgment  strangely :  by  indifference  for  every- 
thing but  truth  you  will  be  excited  to  examine. 
Dr.  I.  WATia. 


s  that  whereby  we  join  ideas  li 


From  the  nature  of  things,  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain thai  a  mind  free  from  pa.ssion  and  prejudice 
is  more  tit  lo  paid  a  true  judgment  ihan  one 
biassed  by  affection  and  interest. 

Bishop  Wiucihs. 


JUDGMENTS. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  un. 
charitableness  than  to  interpret  the  afflictions 
which  befall  our  neighbours  as  punishmenls  and 
judgments.  It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who 
sulTers,  when  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark 
of  divine  vengeance,  and  aliates  the  compassion 
of  those  towards  him  who  regard  him  in  so 
dreadful  a  light.  This  humour  of  turning  every 
misfortune  into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from  wrong 

produces  good  will  towards  men,  and  puts  the 
mildest  construction  u|ion  every  accident  that 
befalls  them.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  not 
religion  Ihat  sours  a  man's  temper,  but  it  is  bis 
temper  thai  sours  his  religion. 

Addison  :  Spiclator,  No.  483. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman  is  ihe  greatest 
discoverer  of  judgments;  she  can  tell  you  what 
sin  it  was  that  set  such  a  man's  house  on  fire. 
Addison. 

The  whole  design  of  men's  preservation  hath 
been  beaten  in  pieces  by  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance, so  tiial  juiigments  have  broken  in 
upon  Ihem  without  control,  and  all  their  subtle- 
ties been  outwitled ;  Ihe  strange  crossing  of 
some  in  their  estates,  though  the  most  wise, 
industrious,  and  frugal  persons,  and  that  by 
strange  and  unexpected  ways;  and  it  is  observa- 
ble how  often  everything  contributes  lo  carty  on 
a  judgment  intended,  as  if  they  rationally  de- 
signed it  1  all  those  loudly  proclaim  a  God  in 
the  world ;  if  ihere  were  no  God,  ibere  would 
be  no  sin  ;  if  no  sin,  there  would  be  no  punish- 
ment. Charnock;  Allributa. 

Some  God  punishelh  eiemplarily  in  this  world, 
that  we  might  have  a  taste  or  glimpse  of  his 
present  justice.  Hakewii.L. 

When  the  vines  of  our  village  are  nipM 
with  the  frost,  Ihe  parish  priest  presenily  con- 
cludes lhat  the  indignation  of  God  is  gone  out 
against  all  the  human  race,  and  Ihat  the  canni- 
bai^  have  already  got  Ihe  pip.  Who  is  it,  that 
seeing  the  hloudy  havock  of  these  civil  wars  of 
oun,  does  not  cry  out  that  the  machine  of  the 
world  is  near  dissolution,  and  Ihat  the  day  of 
judgment  is  at  hand ;  whhout  considering  that 
many  worse  revolutions  have  been  seen,  and 
that,  in  Ihe  mean  lime,  people  are  very  merry  in 
a  thousand  other  paits  of  the  earth  for  all  this  ? 
Montaicnb  : 
Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 
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God  may  defer  his  judEmenls  Tor  a  lime,  and 
iple  a  lon(;er  space  of  repentance;  he 


be  fuir 

TiLLOTSON. 


may  slay  nil  the  iniquilii 
but  sooner  or  later  they  ha' 
his  vengeance. 

No  man  can  conclude  GoJ's  love  or  ha(re<t  li 
any  person  by  anything  thai  befalls  him. 

TiLLOTSON. 


JUSTICE. 

Justice  discards  party,  friendship,  kindied.  and 
is  always  therefore  represented  as  blimi. 

AdwsoN  ;   GuarJiaa. 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  allribule  in  llie 
Divine  Nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities  is  the  glory  of  a  man  :  such  an  one, 
who  has  the  public  administration,  acts  like  the 
representative  of  his  Maker.  ADDl)>ot4. 
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Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror 
to  some ;   examples  of  mercy   for  comfort    to 
others :  the  one  |«ocures  fear,  and  the  other  love. 
LoBD  Bacon. 

The  quality  of  the  sentence  does  not,  how- 
ever, decide  on  the  justice  of  it  Angry  friend- 
ship is  sometimes  as  bad  as  calm  enmity.  For  this 
rea^ion  the  cold  neutrality  of  abstract  justice  is, 
til  a  good  and  clear  cause,  a  more  desirable  thing 
than  an  affection  liable  to  be  any  way  disturbed. 
When  the  trial  is  liy  friends,  if  liie  decision 
should  happen  to  be  favourable,  the  honour  of 
the  acijuittal  ia  lessened  ;  if  advene,  the  con- 
demnation is  exceedingly  embittered.  It  is  aj^ra- 
vaied  by  coming  from  lips  professing  friendship, 
and  pronouncing  judgment  with  sorrow  and 
reluctance.  Taking  in  the  whole  view  of  life, 
it  is  more  safe  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
severe  but  steady  reason  than  under  the  empire 
of  indulgent  but  capricious  p.-issioii. 

liuRKEi 
Apftalfrom  Ihi  New  lo  the  Old  Whigs,  1791. 

From  the  first  records  of  human  impatience 
down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  complained 
tiiat  the  march  of  violence  and  oppression  is 
rapid,  but  that  the  progress  of  remedial  and 
vindictive  justice,  even  the  divine,  has  almost 
always  favoured  the  appearance  of  being  languid 

'     ilui^ish.     Something  of  this  is  owing  to 
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lairs ;  Iwcause,  as  justice  \t  a  circumspect,  cau- 
tious, scrulinmng,  balancing  principle,  full  of 
doubl  even  of  itself,  and  fearful  of  doing  wrong 
even  to  the  greatest  wrong-doers,  in  the  nature 
of  things  its  movements  mast  be  slow  in  com- 
parison with  the  headlong  rapidity  with  which 
avarice,  ambiticm,  and  revenge  pounce  down 
upon  the  devoted  prey  of  those  violent  and  de- 
structive passions.  litiKKE : 

Impeaehment  ef  IV,  Hastings. 


Many  who  are  very  just  in  their  dealings  be- 
tween man  and  man  will  yet  be  very  fraudulent 
or  rapacious  with  regard  10  the  public. 

Dr.  S.  Clakkb. 

There  is  an  exact  geometrical  justice  that  runs 
through  the  universe,  and  is  interwoven  in  the 
contexture  of  things.  This  is  a  result  of  that 
wise  and  almighty  goodness  that  presides  over 
all  things.  Glanvill, 

For  this  justice  is  but  the  distributing  lo 
everything  according  to  the  requirements  of  its 
nature.  Glanvill. 

M.inkind  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  import  of  the  word  justice  :  it 
is  common^  believed  to  consist  only  in  a  per- 
formance of^  those  duties  to  which  the  laws  of 
society  can  oblige  us.  This  I  allow  is  some- 
times the  import  of  the  word,  and  in  this  sense 
justice  is  distinguished  from  equity;  but  there 
is  a  justice  still  mote  extensive,  and  which  can 
be  shown  to  embrace  all  the  virtues  united. 

Justice  may  be  deiined,  That  virtue  which 
impels  us  lo  give  to  every  person  what  is  his 
due.  lo  this  extended  sense  of  the  woid,  it 
compreliends  the  practice  of  every  virtue  which 
reason  prescribes,  or  society  should  expet^t.  Our 
duty  to  our  Maker,  to  each  other,  and  lo  our- 

we  owe  them.    Thus  justice,  properly  speaking, 
is  the  only  virtue;  and  all  the  rest  have  theiF 

Goldsmith  ;  Essays,  No.  VI. 
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popularity  is  to  be  just :  for  all 
men  esteem  mm  most  who  secures  most  iheir 
private  interest,  and  protects  best  their  inno- 
cence. And  all  who  have  any  notion  of  a 
Deity  believe  that  justice  is  one  of  his  chief  at' 
tributes;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever  is  just  is 
next  in  nature  to  Him.  and  the  best  picture  of 
Mim,  and  to  be  revei^nced  and  loved. 

Sir  G.  Mackemue:  Essayt. 

The  maxims  of  natural  justice  are  few  and 
evident.  Pa  lev. 

Sound  policy  is  never  at  variance  with  sub- 
stantial justice.  Dr.  S.  Park. 

No  man  ought  to  be  charged  with  principles 
he  actually  disowns,  unless  bis  practices  contra- 
dict bis  profession;  not  upon  small  surmises. 

No  obligation  to  justice  docs  force  a  maa  to 
be  cruel,  or  lo  me  the  sharpest  sentence.  A 
just  man  does  justice  to  every  man  and  to  every 
thing;  and  then,  if  he  be  also  wise,  he  knows 
there  is  a  debt  of  mercy  and  compassion  due  to 
the  inlinnities  of  man's  nature;  and  thai  is  lo  be 
paid:  and  he  thai  is  cruel  and  ungentle  to  a 
sinning  person,  and  does  the  worst  to  him,  dies 
in  his  debt  and  is  nnju«l.  Pity,  and  for)>earance, 
and  lung-suflferance,  and  fair  interpretation,  and 
excusing  our  brother,  and  taking  in  the  best 
sense,  and  passing  the  gentlest  sentences,  are  as 
certainly  our  duty,  and  owing  to  every  person 
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that  does  offend  and  can  repent,  as  calling  lo 
account  can  be  owint;  lo  the  law.  and  are  first 
to  be  paid;  and  he  that  does  nut  io  Is  an  unjust 
person.  Jeremy  Tavlob. 

Justice  is  the  fundamental  and  almost  only 


vinue  of  sgciol  life;  as  ii  embraces  all  iht 
actions  which  are  useful  to  sociely;  and  that 
every  virtue,  under  the  name  of  charily,  sin- 
cerity, humanity,  probity,  love  of  country,  gener. 


osily,  simplicity  of  mannen.  i 
hut  varied  forms  and  diversifie 
(his  axiom — Do  unto  another 
[hou  wouldest  he  should  do  ui 


modesty,  are 

ily  that  which 
thee. 

VOLNEY. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  nnd  man 
our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour 
in  the  place  of  myself,  and  myself  in  the  place 
of  my  neighbour.  Db.  I.  Watts. 


KINDNESS. 

a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity, 


Addison. 


and  ■  greater 
than  any  other 


Good  and  friendly  conduct  may  meet  with  an 
unworthy,  with  an  ungralerul  return  ;  but  the 
absence  of  gratitude  on  ihe  part  of  the  receiver 
cannot  destroy  Ihe  self. approbation  which  re- 
compenses the  giver;  and  we  may  scatter  Ihe 
seeds  of  courtesy  and  kindness  around  us  at  so 
little  eiiKnsel  Some  of  them  will  inevitably 
fall  on  good  ground,  and  grow  up  into  benevo- 
lence in  the  minds  of  others;  and  all  of  them 
will  bear  Truit  of  happiness  in  the  bosom  whence 
ihey  ^ting.  Once  blest  are  all  Ihe  virtues; 
twice  blesi  sometimes.      Jeremv  Benthau. 

The  great  duly  of  life  is  not  lo  give  pain; 
and  the  most  acute  reavoner  cannot  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  one  who  voluntarily  wounds  the  heart 
of  a  fellow-creature.  Even  for  Iheir  own  sakes, 
people  should  show  kindness  and  regard  lo  their 
dependants.  They  are  often  belter  served  in 
trifles,  in  proportion  as  Ihcj  ore  rather  feared 
than  loved;  but  how  small  is  this  gain  com- 
pared wilh  the  loss  su-^lained  in  all  the  wei);htier 
affairs  of  life  t  Then  the  failhful  servant  shows 
himself  at  once  as  a  friend,  while  one  who 
serves  from  fear  shows  himself  an  enemy. 

FREDERIKA  BREMEIt. 

The  language  of  reason,  unaccompanied  by 
kindness,  will  often  fail  of  making  an  irapres- 
tlon;  it  has  no  elTect  on  the  understanding,  be- 
cause it  touches  not  the  heart.  The  languaj^e 
of  kindness,  unassocialed  with  reason,  will 
frequently  be  unable  lo  persuade ;  because, 
though  it  may  gain  Upon  the  affections,  it 
wants  that  which  is  necessary  to  convince  the 
jndgment.  But  let  reason  and  kindness  be 
united  in  a  discourse,  and  seldom  will  even 
pride  or  prejudice  find  it  easy  to 


There  will  come  a  ti 
uttered  with  charity  and 
a  far  more  blessed  reward  than  thi 


GlSBOftNE. 
when   three  word: 


volumes  written  with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit. 
But  the  manner  of  men's  writing  must  not  alien- 
ale  our  heart  from  Ibe  truth,  if  it  appear  tliey 
have  the  truth.  Hooker. 

Bui,  my  dear  young  perusers,  exactly  such  is 
the  stale  of  your  relations  with  eveiy  individual 
memlur  of  the  united  society  of  fogeys,  gov- 


laideci     . 


,   old 


workmen,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Tlieir  benhs 
are  taken,  entered,  and  ticketed  (ahhough  the 
dale  and  number  is  left  blank  to  human  eyes) 
on  board  a  ship  bound  for  a  long  voyage, 
whence  there  is  no  return.  Will  you  embitter 
Ibe  unavoiilabte  starting  on  that  journey  by  any 
previous  unpleasantness  which  you  can  possibly 
avoid  ? — by  ol]^nsive  neglect,  by  insulting  con- 
tempi,  1^  perverse  resistance,  or  by  open  rebel- 
lion ?  I  am  certain  you  will  nol.  To  Ihe  hand 
that  fed  you  when  you  could  not  feed  yourself. 
to  the  head  that  thought  for  you  when  you  had 
no  thought  of  your  own,  to  the  hearl  that  loved 
you  when  you  were  incapable  of  loving  in 
return,  you  will  procure  all  |>ossil)le  plea.sure 
and  saiisfaction,  before  the  bell  soiinils  lo  give 
warning  thai  (he  vessel  has  her  steam  up.  and 
will  immediately  leave  the  shores  trodden  by 
living  men.  HeusihaU  Words. 


Hov 


e  around  him  ;  and  how  truly  is 
a  kinti  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness,  making 
everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles  1 

In  the  intercourse  of  social  life  it  is  by  liltle 
acts  of  watchful  kindness  recurring  daily  and; 
hourly. — and  opportunities  of  doing  kindnesses, 
if  sought  for  are  forever  starting  up, — it  is  by 
words,  by  tones,  by  gestures,  by  looks,  that 
affection  is  won  and  preserved.  He  who  neg- 
lects these  trifles,  yet  boasts  that,  whenever  a 
great  sacrifice  is  called  for,  he  shall  lie  ready  to 
make  it,  will  rarely  be  loved.  The  likelihood 
is,  he  will  nol  make  it ;  and  if  he  does,  it  will 
be  much  rather  for  his  own  sake  than  for  hii 
neighbour's.  Many  persons,  indeed,  are  said  to 
be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish ;  but  they  who 
are  penny-foolish   will  hardly  be   pound-wise;. 
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although  selfish  vaniiy  may  now  and  ihen  Toi 
moment  get  the  belter  of  selfish  indolence: — Tor 
wisdom  will  always  have  a  microscope  in  hi 
hand.  Sala. 


KINGS. 

It  is  a  double  mlsrortune  to  a  nation  given  to 
change  when  they  have  a  lovereign  that  is 
prone  to  fall  in  with  all  (he  turns  and  veering<i 
of  the  people.  Addison. 

Were  our  legislature  vested   in  the  prince, 
he  might  turn  and  wind  our  conitilulion  at  his 
plcasure,andshapeourgovernmeti(  tohis  fancy. 
Addison. 

Many  princes  made  very  ill  figures  upon  the 
throne  who  before  were  the  tvouriles  of  the 
people.  Addison. 

That  king  shall  best  govern  hi«  realm  that 
reigneth  over  his  people  as  a  father  doth  over 
his  children.  AcESiLjim. 

He  [n  kinji]  mniit  have  a  special  care  of  five 
things,  if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  lie 
bol  to  him  "  unhappy  felicity :"  First,  that  "pre- 
tended holiness"  be  not  in  the  church ;  for  that 
is  "twofold  iniquily  :''  secondly,  that  "useless 
equity"  sit  not  in  the  chancery;  for  that  is 
"  foolish  pity  ■"  third,  (hat  "  useless  iniquiiy" 
keep  not  the  eichequer;  for  that  i*  a  "cruel 
robbery :"  fourthly,  that  "  faithful  rashness"  be 
not  his  general ;  for  that  will  bring,  but  too  Inie, 
repentance:  fifthly, that " faithless  prudence"  be 
not  his  secretary ;  fur  that  is  "  a^nake  beneath 
the  green  erass." 

To  conclude:  as  he  is  of  (he  greatest  power, 
so  he  is  sniiject  to  (he  grea(est  cares,  made  (he 
servant  of  his  people,  or  else  he  were  without 
a  calling  at  all.  He  then  (hM  honouteih  him 
not  is  next  an  atheist,  wsuiting  the  fear  of  God 
In  his  heart.  Lord  Bacon: 

Eitay  XIV.,  Of  a  King. 

All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  compre- 
hended in  these  :  Kemember  ihuu  art  a  mau  ; 
remember  (hou  arl  tjod's  vicegerent. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Kings  muit  be  answerable  to  God,  bu(  (he 
ministers  to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  hands 
they  are,  must  be  answerable  to  Goil  and  man. 
Lord  Bacon. 

Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of 
princes  that  seek  to  make  away  those  that 
aspire  to  their  succession,  that  there  was  never 
king  that  did  put  to  death  his  successor. 

Lord  Bacon. 

o  prince 


If  minister  thus  persevere  in  misadvising  (he 
king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  from  the  crown,  but  I 
aflirm  (hey  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his 
wearing.  Lord  Chatham. 


The  people  are  fiishioned  according  (o  ihe 
example  of  their  king;  and  edicts  are  of  len 
power  (ban  the  model  which  his  life  exhibits. 
Claudian. 

A  severe  reflection  Montaigne  has  made  on 
princes,  that  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  ha»e  any 
expectations  of  favour  from  (hem. 

It  is  (he  misfoi(uneof  kings  (ha(  (hey  scarcely 

ever  do  that  good  that  they  have  a  mind  to ; 
and,  through  surprise,  and  the  ill^•inualions  of 
flatterers,  they  often  do  that  mischief  Ihey  never 
intended.  Fenelon  :  TeUBtaekus, 

If  princely  power  had  never  l>een  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  attribules  of  the  Divini(y  by  Fil- 
mer,  it  had  probably  never  been  sunk  as  low  as 
popular  acquiescence  by  Locke. 

ROBEKT  HaIXt 
Apetogyfor  Iht  Friedom  vf  the  Prut, 

The  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  amenable 
to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the  laws. 

Kingship  is  a  profession  which  has  produced 
both  the  most  illustrious  and  the  must  contemp. 
lible  of  (he  human  race.  Landor. 

When  a  prince  fails  in  honour  and  justice,  '(is 
enough  to  stagger  his  people  in  their  allegiance. 
L' Estrange. 

If  God,  by  his  revealed  declaration,  6rs(  gave 
rule  to  any  man,  he  ihat  will  claim  by  that  (itie 
must  have  (he  same  posidve  gran(  of  God  for 
his  succession ;  fur,  if  it  has  not  directed  (he 
course  of  its  descent  and  conveyance,  no  body 
can  succeed  to  (his  title  of  the  first  ruler. 

Ijxx.%. 
James  fl.  and  VI.J  was  always  boasting  of 
his  skill  m  what  he  called  kingcraft;  and  yet 
it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  imagine  a  course 
more  directly  o[HK)sei)  to  all  Ihe  rules  of  king- 
craft than  that  which  he  followed.  The  pcJicy 
of  wise  rulers  has  always  been  to  disguise  strong 
acts  under  popular  forms.  It  was  thus  that 
Augustus  and  Napoleon  established  abaolaie 
monarchies,  while  the  public  regarded  them 
merely  as  eminent  ciliiens  invested  with  tempo- 
rary magistracies.  The  policy  of  James  was 
the  direct  reverse  of  theiis.  lie  enraged  and 
alarmed  his  parliament  by  constantly  telling 
(hem  (hat  they  held  their  privileges  merely 
'    '  ig  his  pleasure,  and  (hat  they  had  no  more  * 

lesa  to  inquire  what  he  might  lawfully  do 
than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully  do.  Vet 
he  quailed  before  Ihcm,  abandoned  mioiMer 
af(er  minister  to  their  vengeance,  and  suflered 
lease  him  into  acts  directly  opjnsed  to 
igest  inclinations.  Thus  the  indignation 
excited  by  his  claims  and  the  scorn  excited  by 
I  on  growing  together. 
Lord  MACAtJLAV: 
Hitttry  ef  England,  du  L 
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But  when  a  king  mis  himself  lo  bandy  against 
the  highest  conn  and  residence  of  all  his  regal 
powers,  he  then,  in  the  single  penon  of  a  man, 
fights  against  his  own  majesty  and  kingship. 
Milton. 

A  prince  who  loves  and  fears  religion  is  a 
lion  who  stoops  to  the  hand  that  strukes,  or  to 
the  voice  that  appeases  bim.  He  who  fears  and 
hales  religion  is  like  the  savage  beast  ihal 
growls  and  biles  the  chain  which  prevents  his 
flying  on  the  passenger.  He  who  has  no  re- 
ligion at  all  is  that  terrible  animal  who  perceives 
bis  liberty  only  when  he  teais  to  pieces  and 
when  he  devours.  MoNTtsgtilEU. 

Princes  are  never  without  flatterers  to  seduce 
them,  ambilioD  to  deprave  them,  and  desires  to 
(corrupt  them,  Plato. 

Kings  and  prince*,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  laboured  in  arts  and  occupaiions,  and 
were  above  nothing  that  tended  to  promote  ihe 
conveniences  of  life. 

Pope:  OJyaey,  Ni^ts. 

A  king  is  a  thing  men  have  made  for  their 
own  sakes,  for  quietness'  sake;  just  as  if  in  a 
family  one  man  is  appointed  to  buy  the  meat : 
if  every  man  should  buy,  or  if  there  were  many 
buyers,  they  would  never  agree  ;  one  would  buy 
what  Ihe  other  liked  not,  or  what  the  other 
bought  before;  so  there  would  be  a  confusion. 
But  thai  charge  being  committed  to  one,  he, 
according  to  his  discretion,  pleases  all.  If  ihey 
have  not  what  ihey  would  have  one  day,  they 
■hall  have  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good. 
SKtJJEM:  Tablt-Talk. 

Princes  have  it  in  Iheir  power  to  keep  a  mn* 
jorily  on  Iheir  side  by  any  tolerable  administra- 
tion, till  provoked  by  continual  oppres.->ions. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will 
comipl  an  age ;  but  that  of  a  good  one  will  not 
reform  it,  Swirr. 


KNAVKRY. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  be 
ashamed  not  to  have  been  imposed  on.  There 
is  3  confidence  necessary  to  human  intercourse, 
and  without  which  men  are  often  more  injured 
by  their  own  suspicions  than  they  would  be  by 
the  perfidy  of  others.     Bui  when  men  whom 


Ihem,  their  fair  pretences  become  new  motives 
for  distrust.  There  is  one  case,  indeed,  in 
which  it  would  be  madness  not  lo  give  the 
fullest  credit  lo  the  most  deceitful  of  men,— that 
is,  when   Ihey  make   declarations  of  hostility 


Ltttt 


ttr  la  a  Member  of  the  Nat.  Atsembly,  1791. 

As  lo  Ihe  leaders  in  this  imposture,  you 
know  thai  cheats  and  deceivers  never  can  repent. 
The  fraudulent  have  no  resource  but  in  fraud. 


They  have  no  other  goods  in  iheir  magaiine. 
They  have  no  virtue  or  wisdom  in  their  minds, 
Co  which,  in  a  disappointment  concerning  the 
profiiable  effects  of  fraud  and  cunning,  Ihey 
can  retreat.  The  wearing  out  of  an  old  serves 
only  to  put  them  upon  the  invention  of  a  new 
delusion.  Unluckily,  too,  ibe  credulity  of  dupes 
is  as  inexhaunlible  as  Ihe  invention  of  knaves. 
They  never  give  people  possession;  but  they 
always  keep  Ihem  in  hope.  Burke; 

Letter  ha  Mender  of  the  Nat.  Assembly,  1791. 
After  long  experience  of  ihe  world,  1  afhrm 
before  God,  1  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  nol 
unhappy.  Junius. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  lo  the  idea 
of  anything  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he 
might  encourage  us  in  Ihe  puisnit  after  knowl- 
edge, and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonder* 
of  his  taxation  I  for  every  new  idea  brings  sudi 
a  pleasure  with  it  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have 
taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves 
as  a  iDotive  lo  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries. 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  413. 

Knowledge  is  that  which,  next  to  virtue,  truly 
and  essentially  raises  one  man  above 


Aduisoh. 


Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a  speculative 
knowledge,  built  on  abstracted  reasonings  about 
his  nature  and  essence,  such  as  philosophical 
minds  often  busy  themselves  in,  without  reaping 
from  thence  any  advantage  towards  regulating 
their  passions,  but  practical  knowledge. 

Atterbuky. 

Knowledge  will  ever  be  a  wandering  and 
indigested  thing  if  il  be  bul  a  commixture  of  a 
few  notions  that  are  at  hand  and  occur,  and  not 
excited  from  a  sufficient  number  of  instances, 
and  ihose  well  collated. 

Lord  Bacon  ;  Nat.  Hia. 

The  mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  tasi  or 
farthest  end  of  knowledge  is  the  greatest  error 
of  all  ihe  rest:  For  men  have  entered  into  a 
desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes 
upon  a  natural  cuiiosily,  and  inijuisilive  appe- 
tite; sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  whh 
variety  and  delight;  someiimes  for  ornament 
and  reputation;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them 
10  obtain  the  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction; 
and  mtMl  limes  for  lucre  and  profession; — but 
seldom  sincerely  lo  give  a  true  account  of  their 
gift  of  reason,  to  the  benefil  and  use  of  men : 
As  if  there  were  sought  in  knowledge,  a  couch 
whereupon  10  rest  a  searching  and  restlessspirii; 
or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect;  01 
a  lower  of  stale  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself 
upon ;  ot  a  fort  or  commanding  ground  for  strife 


KNOWLEDGE. 


and  contention ;  or  n  shop  for  prolrt  or  Sale  \ 
— and  not  a  rich  slote-house  for  the  glory  of  (he 
Creator,  and  the  relier  or  man's  estale. 

Lord  Bacon ; 
Advaniemtnt  of  Ltammg. 

I  would  advise  all  in  general,  that  ihey  would 
lake  into  serious  consideration  the  true  and  gen- 
uine ends  of  knowledge;  ihat  they  seek  it  not 
either  for  pleasure,  or  conlenlion,  or  contempt 
of  others,  or  for  prolit,  or  facne,  or  for  honour 
and  promotion,  or  such-like  adulterate  or  inferior 
ends;  but  for  merit  and  emolument  of  life,  (hat 
they  may  regulate  and  perfect  the  same  in 
charily.  LoRD  BACON. 

Some  men  think  that  (he  gratification  of  curt* 
osity  is  the  end  of  knowledge ;  some,  the  love  of 
fame;  some,  (he  pleasure  of  dispu(e;  some,  (he 
necessity  of  supporting  themselves  by  (heir 
knowledge:  bat  the  real  use  of  all  knowledge 
U  this — that  we  should  dedicate  (hat  reason 
which  was  given  tis  by  God  to  the  use  and  ad- 
vantage of  K.va.  Lord  Bacon. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the 
most  sinistrous  and  absurd  choice, 

BEriTLEY. 

He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowl- 
edge must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth — 
(he  latter  growth  as  well  as  (he  ftr^t-fiuiis— at 
the  aliar  of  truth.  Bishop  Berkeley. 

The  shor(est  and  the  surest  way  of  arriving 
at  real  knowledge  is  (o  unlearn  (he  lessons  we 
have  been  (aught,  to  remnunl  to  first  principles, 
and  take  nobody's  word  about  them. 

UOLINGBKOKB. 

Divern  things  we  agree  to  be  knowledge, 
which  yet  are  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily 
understood  by  nur  imperfect  intellects,  lhat  let 
them  be  delivered  in  Ihe  clearest  expressions, 
the  notions  themselves  will  yet  appear  obscure. 

BOVLE. 
Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  and  to  pur- 
chase a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  vre 
must  forget  and  part  with  much  we  know. 

StuT.  Browne. 

Would  truth  di'^pcnse,  we  could  be  content 
with  Plato,  lhat  knuwieiige  were  but  remem- 
brance, (hat  inlellectual  acquisition  were  but 
remiiiiscential  evocation. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

I  make  not,  therefore,  my  head  a  grave,  but  a 
treasure,  of  knowledge;  I  intend  no  monopoly, 
but  a  community,  in  learning;  I  study  not  for 
my  own  sake  only,  but  for  (heirs  that  study  not 
for  (hemselvcs,  I  envy  no  man  (hat  knows 
more  than  myself,  hu(  [»ty  (hem  that  know  less. 

edge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish  and 
keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head  than  beget  and 
propagate  It  in  his;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
endeavours  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects 
me, — that  my  acquired  parts  must  perish  with 
myself,  nor  can  lie  legacicd  among  my  honoured 
friends.  SiR  T.  BROWNE, 


Facts  arc  to  the  mind  the  same  thing  as  food 
to  the  body.  On  the  due  digestion  of  facts  de- 
pend the  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  one,  just 
as  vigour  and  health  depend  on  the  other.  The 
wisest  in  council,  the  ablest  in  debate,  and  (he 
most  agreeable  companion  in  the  commerce  of 
human  life,  is  that  man  who  has  assimilated  to 
his  understanding  the  greatest  number  of  facts. 


(heac(  of  knowing,  not  in  (he  object  known, 
not  in  (he  duties  lhat  stream  from  that  knowl- 
edge; they  design  the  furnishing  their  under- 
standings, not  the  quickening  their  affections, — 
tike  idle  boys  that  strike  fire,  not  to  warm  them- 
selves by  (he  heal,  but  sport  themselves  with 
sparks ;  whereas  a  gracious  soul  accounts  not 
only  his  meditation,  or  the  operations  of  his 
soul  about  God  and  His  will,  to  be  sweet,  but 
he  ha(h  a  joy  in  (he  object  of  that  meditation. 
Many  have  the  knowledge  of  God,  who  have  no 
delight  in  him  or  his  will. 

Charnock  ;  Attribults. 

Many  are  fond  of  (hose  sciences  which  may 
enrich  their  understandln;js  and  grate  not  upon 
their  sensual  delights.  Many  have  an  admirable 
dexterity  in  finding  oul  philosophical  reasons, 
mathematical  demonstrations,  or  raising  observa- 
(ions  upon  the  records  of  history;  and  spend 
much  time  and  many  serious  and  afrecliona(e 
thoughts  in  the  study  of  them.  In  those  they 
have  not  immediately  (o  do  with  God,  their  be- 
loved pleasures  are  not  impaired  ;  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  self  without  the  exercise  of  any  hos. 
lility  against  it.  But  had  those  sciences  been 
against  self,  as  much  as  the  law  and  will  of  God, 
they  had  long  since  been  rooted  out  of  the 
world.  Why  did  the  young  man  turn  his  back 
upiin  the  law  of  Christ  ?  because  of  his  worldly 
self.  Why  did  the  Pharisees  mock  at  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Saviour,  and  not  at  their  own  tra- 
ditions? l>ecauseor  covetous  self.  Why  did  the 
Jews  slight  the  person  of  our  Saviour  and  put 
him  to  death,  after  the  reading  so  many  creden- 
tials of  his  being  sent  from  heaven  ?  because  of 
ambitious  self,  (hat  (he  Romans  might  not  come 
and  take  away  their  kingdom. 

Charnock  :  AUribula. 

Pleasure  is  a  shadow,  wealth  is  vanity,  and 
power  a  pageant;  but  knowledge  is  ecstatic  in 
enjoyment,  perennial  in  frame,  unlimited  in 
space,  and  infinite  in  duration.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  its  sacred  offices.  It  fears  no  danger — 
spares  no  expense — looks  in  the  volcano — dives 
into  the  ocean — perfomtes  the  eanh^wings  its 
flight  into  the  skies — enriches  the  globe— ex- 
plores sea  and  land — contemplates  the  distant — 
examines  the  minute — comprehends  the  great — 
ascends  to  the  sublime — no  place  too  remote  for 
its  gra:p — no  heavens  too  exalted  for  its  reach. 
De  Witt  Clinton. 
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Vou  begin  wilh  the  allempi  to  p^pulariie 
learntni;  Bn<)  pliilosophy ;  but  you  will  end  in 
the  plebiKcatioQ  of  knowledge. 

Coleridge. 

Knowledge  indeed  is  >s  necessarji  as  light, 
and  in  this  coming  age  most  fairly  piomises  to 

as  it  has  been  wisely  otdained  thai  light  should 
have  ne  colour,  water  no  laale.and  airniiodour, 
sa  knowledge  also  should  be  equally  |iure,  and 
without  admixture.  If  it  comei  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  prejudice,  it  will  be  discoloured  ; 
through  the  channels  of  custom,  it  will  be  adul- 
terated ;  through  (he  golhic  wall^  of  ihe  college, 
or  of  the  cloister,  it  will  smtll  ef  the  lamp. 

ColTON:  Laten,  Prefaa. 

In  Ihe  pursuit  of  knowledge,  follow  it  wher- 
ever il  is  lo  be  found;  like  fern,  it  is  the  produce 
of  all  climates,  and  tike  coin,  its  circulation  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  class.  We  are 
ignorant  in  youth  from  idleness,  and  we  continue 
so  in  mankind  from  piide;  for  pride  is  less 
ashamed  of  being  ignorant  than  of  being  in- 
structed, and  she  looks  too  high  to  find  that 
which  very  oflen  lies  beneath  hei.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Locke  was  asked  how  he  had  contrived  (o  accu- 
mulate a  mine  o\  knowledge  so  rich,  yet  so 
isive  and  so  deep;  he  replied  that  he  at- 


juted  w 
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ashamed  to  ask  for  information  ;  ami  to  the  rule 
he  had  laid  down,  of  conversing  wilh  all  de- 
scriptions of  men  on  those  topics  chiefly  that 
formed  their  own  peculiar  professions  or  pur- 

The  tree  of  knowledge  is  grafted  upon  the 
tree  of  life;  and  that  fruit  vhich  brought  the 
fear  of  denlh  into  Ihe  world,  budding  on  an 
immortal  stock,  becomes  Ihe  fruit  of  the  promise 
of  immortality.  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Matched  against  the  master  of  "  ologies"  in 

our  days,  the  most  accomplished  of  Grecians  is 

becoming  what  the    Master  had  become  long 

since  in  competition  with  (he  political  economist. 

Db  Quihcey. 

The  whole  liody  of  the  ans  and  sciences 
composes  one  vast  machinery  for  the  irritation 
and  development  of  the  human  intellect. 

De  Quincey. 
While  man  was  innocent  he  was  likely  igno- 
rant of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know. 
Gl^NVlLl- 

The  most  pompous  seeming  knowledge  that 
is  buill  on  the  unexamined  prejudices  of  sense, 
stands  not.  Clan VI LL. 

It  is  the  interest  of  mankind,  in  order  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  to  be  sensible  they  have 
yet  attained  it  but  in  poor  and  diminutive  meas- 
ure. Clanvill. 

It  was  a  usual  observation  of  Boyle  the  Eng- 
lish chemist,  that,  if  every  artist  would  but  dis. 
cover  what  new  observations  occurred  to  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  philosophy  would 


thence  gain  innumerable  improvements.  It  may 
be  observed  with  still  greater  justice,  thai,  if  the 
useful  knowledge  of  eveiy  country,  howsoever 
barbarous,  was  gleaned  by  a  judicious  observer, 
the  advantages  would  be  inestimable. 

GOUSMITH ! 


Among  the  objects  of  knowledge  two  espe- 
cially commend  themselves  to  our  contempla- 
tion :  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  knowledge 

Sir  M.Hale:   Orig.  of  Mankind. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  con- 
cerns of  this  life,  and  is  fitted  lo  the  meridian 
thereof :  they  are  such  as  will  be  of  Utile  use  (o 
a  separate  soul.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Seldom  was  ever  any  knowledge  given  to 
keep,  but  to  impart ;  the  grace  of  (his  rich  jewel 
is  lost  in  concealment.  Bishop  J.  Hall. 

As  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to 
lie  ascribed  to  reason,  so  Ihe  altainment  of  it 
mightily  strengthens  and  improves  it,  and  there- 
by enables  it  to  enrich  itself  wilh  further  ac 
quisilions.  Knowledge  in  general  expands  the 
mind,  exalts  the  facullies,  refines  the  taste  of 
pleasure,  and  opens  numerous  sources  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment.  By  means  of  it  we  become 
less  dependent  for  satisfaction  upon  the  sensitive 
oppetiles,  the  gross  pleasures  ol  sense  are  more 
easily  despised,  and  we  ate  made  lo  feel  the 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material  part 
of  our  naiure.  Instead  of  being  conlinually 
solicited  hy  Ihe  influence  and  irritation  of  sensi- 
ble object',  the  mind  can  retire  within  herself 
and  expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of 
contemplation.  Kouert  Hall: 

Advantagi  af  Kninslidgi  to  lie  Lover  Clasics. 

Knowledges  (or  cognitions),  in  common  use 
with  Bacon  and  our  English  philosophers  till 
after  the  time  of  Locke,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
carded. It  is,  however,  unnoticed  by  any  Eng- 
lish lexicographer.  SiR  W.  Hamilton. 

I  would  employ  the  word  noetic  lo  express 
all  those  cwnilions  which  originate  in  the  mind 

itself.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Thtjse  who  admire  and  love  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  ought  to  wish  lo  see  Us  elements 
made  accessible  lo  all,  were  it  only  that  they 
may  be  the  more  thoroughly  examined  into,  and 
mure  elTeclually  developed  in  their  consequences, 
and  receive  thai  ductility  and  plastic  quality 
which  the  pressure  of  the  minds  of  all  descrip- 
tions, constantly  moulding  them  lo  their  purpose, 
can  only  bestow. 

Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 

Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  li^innelh  from 
experience,  therefore  also  new  exi>erience  is  the 
b^inning  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  ii 
of  e  '   ■     ' 
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And  Ihis  hope  and  expeclaiion  of  future  knowl- 
edge froin  anything  (hat  happenelh  new  and 
Btnnge  is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  call 
■dmiralion  ;  and  the  same  considered  as  appe- 
tite is  called  cutiosily,  which  is  apprtile  of 
knowledge.  HoBBSs : 

Trtat.  an  ffuiHuK  Natun. 

For  a  spur  of  diligence,  we  have  a  natural 
thirst  after  Icnowledge  ingrafted  in  ua. 

HOOKEK. 

Knowledge  imparteth  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  whereliy  both  general  principles  for  direct- 
ing of  huDiin  actions  are  comprehended,  and 
conclusions  derived  from  them,  upon  which 
conclusions  growelh.  in  particulorily,  the  choice 
of  gotrd  and  evil.  Hooker. 

All  kinds  of  knowledge  have  (heir  certain 
bounds)  each  of  (hem  preiupposelh  many  things 
learned  in  other  sciences  and  known  before- 
hand. ilooKER. 

Man  was  formed  with  an  understanding  for 
Ihe  obtainmeni  of  knowledge;  and  happy  ii  he 
who  is  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  il.  Ignorance 
is  in  its  nature  unprolitable ;  but  every  kind  of 
knowledge  may  be  turned  (o  uite.  Diligence  is 
generally  rewarded  with  (he  discovery  of  that 
which  it  seeks  after  ;  sometimes  of  that  which 

Human  learning,  with  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  il,  introduces  us  to  divine  wisdom  ;  and 
while  we  study  (he  works  of  nature  (he  God  of 
nature  will  manifest  himself  to  us;  since,  to  a 
well-tutored  mind,  "The  heavens,"  without  a 
miracle,  "  declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy-work," 

£isKOF  G.  Horns. 
The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  ofien  ani- 
mated by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives, 
seems  on  many  occasions  to  operale  without 
luborrli nation  to  any  other  principle :  we  arc 
eager  to  see  and  hear,  without  inienlion  of  re- 
ferring our  oliservations  to  a  farther  end  i  we 
climb  a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the  plain; 

contemplate  (he  agitation  of  the  water;  we 
range  from  city  to  cily,  though  we  profess 
neither  architecture  nor  fortilication ;  we  cross 
seas  only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  mag- 
nilicence  in  ruins;  we  are  equally  allured  by 
novelty  of  every  kind,  liy  a  desert  or  a  palace, 
a  cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  everything  rude  and 
everything  polished,  everything  great  and  every- 
thing li:ile ;  we  do  not  see  a  thicket  but  with 
some  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an  in- 
sect flying  before  us  but  wi(h  an  inclinalion  to 
pursue  it. 

This  pusion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened 
tn  proportion  as  the  powers  of  (he  mind  are 
elevated  and  enlarged. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambltr,  No.  103. 

There  is  so  much  infelicity  in  Ihe  world,  (hat 
scarce  any  man  has  leisure  from  his  own  dis- 
tresses (o  eslima(e  the  comparnlive  happiness  of 
others.  Knowledge  is  certainlyone  of  (he  means 


of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed  by  the  natural  de~ire 
which  every  mind  feets  of  increasing  its  ideas. 
Ignorance  is  mere  privadon,  by  which  nothing 
can  lie  produced  :  it  is  a  vacuity  In  which  the 
soul  si(s  motionless  and  torpid  for  want  of  at- 
traction ;  and,  without  knowing  why,  we  always 
rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve  when  we  for- 
get. 1  nm  therefore  inclined  (o  conclude,  that 
if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  consequence 
of  learning,  we  grow  more  happy  as  our  minds 
take  a  wider  range.  Dk.  S.  JouN&ON. 

The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted  in 
solitude,  but  must  be  cultivated  in  public. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Knowledge  always  desires  increase  ;  it  is  like 
tire,  which  must  first  be  kindled  by  some  exter- 
nal agent,  but  which  will  afterwards  propagate 
iiself.  '     Dr.  S-  Johnson. 

As  knowledge  advances,  pleasure  passes  from 
the  eye  to  the  ear;  but  returns. as  it  declines, 
from  the  ear  to  the  eye.        Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  knowledge  we  acquire  in  Ihis  world  I  am 
apt  to  think  extends  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  life.  The  beatific  vision  of  (he  o(her  life 
needs  not  the  help  of  this  dim  twilight ;  but,  be 
(hat  as  it  will,  1  am  sure  the  principal  end  why 
we  are  to  get  knowledge  here,  is  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  others  in 
(his  world  ;  but  if  by  gaining  il  we  desdoy  our 
health,  we  labour  for  a  thing  that  will  lie  useless 
in  our  hands ;  and  if  by  harassing  our  bodies 
(though  with  a  design  to  render  ourselves  more 
useful)  we  deprive  ouiwlves  of  the  abilities  and 
opportunities  of  doing  that  good  we  mighl  have 
done  with  a  meaner  lalent,  which  God  thought 
sufficient  for  us,  by  having  denied  us  the  strength 
to  improve  it  (o  (hat  pi(ch  which  men  of  s(rongcr 
constitutions  can  attain  to,  we  rob  God  of  so 
much  service,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help 
which  in  a  state  of  health,  with  moilerale  knowl- 
edge, we  might  have  been  able  to  perform.  He 
that  sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it 
be  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voyage. 

Knowledge,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
(he  specula(ive  faculties,  consists  in  (he  per- 
ception of  (he  tru(h  of  affirmative  or  nq^iive 
propositions.  LOCKS. 

Outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsical  to  the 
mind ;  and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from 
powers  intrinsical,  and  proper  to  itself,  which, 
when  reflected  on  by  itself,  become  also  objects 
of  its  contemplation,  are  the  original  of  all 
knowledge.  Locke. 

Getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in 
Eubxiances  only  by  experience  and  history  is  all 
that  the  weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  itate 
of  mediocrity,  while  we  are  in  thii  world,  can 

Theywhowouldadvant^  in  knowledge  should 
la;  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take 
wonJi  for  Ihings.  LocKK. 
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It  will  be  Rn  unpardonable  as  well  as  childi&li 
p«evishtieM  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  uf 
our  knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  il. 

Others  despond  at  Ihe  first  difficuhy,  and  con- 
dude  that  making  any  progress  in  knowledge 
fanber  Ihan  servei  their  ordinary  businei.-!  is 
above  their  capacities.  Locke. 

God,  having  endowed  man  wilh  faculdes  of 
knowing,  was  no  more  obliged  to  implant  those 
innate  notions  in  his  mind,  thiin  (hat,  having 
given  him  reason,  bands,  and  materint,  he  should 
build  him  liridges.  1.0CKE. 

The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value 
to  our  reasoningj,  and  preference  of  one  man's 
knowledge  over  another's.  1.0CKB. 

The  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  b<>  if  it 
were  nothing  in  comparison  of  law  oi'  physic, 
of  astroli^  or  chemistry,  coops  ihe  understand- 
ing up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it 
from  looking  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  Ihe 
intellectual  world.  Locke. 

So  much  as  we  ourselves  comprehend  of  truth 
and  reason,  so  mncb  we  possess  of  real  and  true 
knowledge.  The  tloatit>g  of  other  men's  opin- 
ions in  our  brains  makes  us  not  one  jot  themore 
knowing  though  they  happen  (o  be  true:  what 
in  Iheni  was  science  is  in  us  but  o[uniB(rety. 
Locke. 


To  have  knowledge  in  all  Ihe  objects  of  ct 

nind  can  hardly  all: 

e  few  of  those  who  hav 


edge  in  all 
temptation  is  what  (he  mind  can  hardly  allai 
unlo  1  the  instances  are  few  <  '   '  '     ' 

in  any  measure  approached  ii 


If  (here  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  dif- 
ference will  (here  be  bciween  his  knowledge  and 
that  of  ihe  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the  world  ? 
If  there  be  any  difference  Iwiween  ihem,  the 
advantage  will  be  on  the  warm -headed  man's 
side,  as  having  the  more  ideas,  and  ihe  more 
lively.  Locke. 


wilh  an  unreasonable  fear  of  what  they  call 
lupcrfictal  knowledge.  Knowledge,  they  say. 
which  really  deserves  the  name  is  a  great  bless- 
ing  to  mankind,  the  ally  of  virtue,  the  harbinger 
of  freedom.  But  snch  knowledge  must  be  pro. 
fotind.  A  crowd  of  people  who  have  a  smat- 
tering or  mathematics,  a  tmaltering  of  aslron. 
omy,  a  smattering  of  chemistry,  who  have  read 
a  liille  poetry  and  a  little  history,  is  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth.  Such  half-knowledge  is 
worse  Ihan  ignorance.  And  then  Ihe  authority 
of  Pop*  n  vouched :  Drink  deep,  or  taste  noi ; 
shallow  draughts  intoxicate;  drink  largely;  and 
that  will  solwr  you.  1  must  confess  thai  the 
danger  which  alaims  these  gentlemen  never 
seemed  io  me  very  serious  !  and  my  reason  is 
this:  ihat  I  never  could  prevail  on  any  person 
who  pronounced  superficial  knowledge  a  cur^e 
nnil  profound  knowledge  a  blessing  to  icU  me 


what  was  his  slandard  of  profundity.  The 
argument  proceeds  on  ihe  supposition  that  there 
is  Slime  line  between  profound  and  superficial 
knowledge  similar  to  Ihat  which  separates  truth 
from  falsehood.  1  know  of  no  such  line.  When 
we  talk  of  men  of  deep  science,  do  we  mean 
that  they  have  got  to  Ihc  iKMIom  or  near  ihe 
bottom  of  science  ?  Do  we  mean  Ihat  ihey 
know  all  that  is  capable  of  being  known  ?  Do 
we  mean  even  ihnt  they  know  in  their  own 
especial  depatlment  all  Ihat  Ihe  smallerers  of  the 
next  generation  will  know  i  Why,  if  we  com- 
pare the  little  truth  that  we  know  with  the  infi- 
nite mass  of  (rulh  which  we  do  not  know,  wc  are 
all  shallow  (ogether;  and  the  greales(  philoso- 
phers that  ever  lived  would  be  the  fir^t  to  con- 
fess their  shallowness.  If  we  could  call  up  Ihe 
first  of  human  beings,  if  we  could  call  up  New- 
Ion,  and  ask  him  whether,even  in  ihose  sciences 
in  which  he  had  no  rival,  he  considered  himself 
as  profoundly  knowing,  he  would  have  lold  us 
Ihat  he  was  but  a  smatterer  like  ourselves,  and 
that  the  difference  between  his  knowledge  and 
ours  vanished  when  compared  with  the  quanlily 
of  truth  still  undiscovered,  just  as  ihe  distance 
lietween  a  person  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond 
and  at  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond  vBtii-.hes  when 
compared  with  ihe  distance  of  the  fixed  ^tar^. 
Lord  Macavlav  : 

The  Lilerature  of  Britain,  Nov.  4,  1846. 
It  is  evident,  ihen,  that  those  who  are  Hfraid 
of  superficial  knowledge  do  not  mean  by  sujier- 
(icial  knowledge  knowledge  which  is  supcrficiai 
when  compared  with  the  whole  quantity  of 
Irulh  capable  of  being  known.  For  in  that 
sense  all  human  knowledge  is,  and  always  has 
l«en,  and  always  will  be,  superficial.  What, 
(hen,  is  the  standard  ?  Is  il  (he  same  (wo  years 
(oge(her  in  any  country?     Is  il  the  same  a(  the 

notorious  (hot  the  profundity  of  one  age  is  (he 
shallowness  of  ihe  next  7  that  Ihe  profundity  of 
one  nation  is  ihe  shallowness  of  a  neighbouring 
nation  ?  Ramohun  Roy  i>a.ssed  among  Hindoo* 
for  a  man  of  profound  Weslem  learning;  but 
he  would  have  been  but  a  very  superficiat  mem- 
ber of  this  Institute,  ijtrabo  was  justly  entitled 
to  be  called  a  profound  geographer  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  But  a  teacher  of  geography 
who  had  never  heard  of  America  would  now  be 
laughed  at  by  the  girls  of  a  boarding-school. 
What  would  now  be  thought  of  the  greatest 
chemist  of  1746,  or  of  Ihe  grealeal  geologist  of 
1746?  The  truth  is  that  in  all  experimental 
science  mankind  is,  of  necessity,  constantly  ad- 
vancing. Every  generation,  of  course,  has  its 
front  rank  and  its  rear  rank;  but  the  rear  rank 
of  a  later  generation  occupies  the  ground  which 
was  occupied  by  the  front  rank  of  a  fonner  gen- 
eraiion.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Tht  Liltralure  of  Srilain,  Nov.  4,  1846. 
Every  generation   enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast 
hoard  [of  knowledge]  beouealhed  to  it  by  an- 
tiquity, and  transmits  Ihat  hoard,  augmented  by 
fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages. 

Lord  Macaulav. 
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but  to  zmAe,  govern,  and  direcl  his  steps,  pro- 
vided he  have  sound  feel  and  straight  legs  to  go 
upon.  Knowledge  is  an  excellent  drug,  liut  no 
drug  has  virtue  enough  to  preserve  ilself  from 
corruption  and  decay  if  the  vessel  be  tainted 
and  impure  wherein  ii  is  put  to  keep.  Such  a 
one  may  have  a  sight  clear  and  giwd  enough, 
who  toolts  asquint,  and  consequenlly  sees  whal 
U  good,  but  does  not  follow  it,  and  sees  knowl- 
edge, but  makes  no  use  of  it. 

Eaays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  iiiv. 

Study  rather  lo  Hll  your  mind  than  your  cof- 
fers; knowing  that  gold  and  silver  were  origi- 
nally mingled  with  dirt,  until  avarice  or  ambi- 
lion  parted  them.  Seneca. 

The  knowledge  of  whal  i?  good  and  what  is 
evil,  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done, 
is  a  thing  too  large  10  be  compassed,  and  too 
bard  to  be  mastered,  wilhonl  brains  and  study, 
parts  and  contemplation.  South. 

Where  along  couise  of  piety  has  purged  the 
heart,  and  recliRed  the  will,  knowledge  will 
break  in  upon  such  a  soul  like  the  sun  shining 
in  his  full  might.  South. 

If  God  gives  grace,  knowleilge  will  not  Blay 
long  behind ;  5i]ice  it  is  the  same  spirit  and 
principle  that  purifies  the  heart  and  clarities  the 
understanding.  Soirru. 

In  a  seeing  age,  the  very  knowledge  of  former 
times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better  dress. 

'Tis  tbe  property  of  all  true  knowledge, 
especially  spiriiual,  to  enlarge  (he  soul  l>y  till- 
ing it;  lo  enlarge  it  without  swelling  it;  to 
make  it  more  capable,  and  more  earnest  to 
know,  the  more  it  knows.  SPRAT. 

The  desire  of  knowledge,  like  the  thirst  of 
riches,  increases  ever  with  Ihe  acquisition  of  il. 

A  man  by  a  vast  and  imperious  mind,  and  a 
heart  large  as  (he  sand  upon  the  sea-shore, 
could  command  all  the  knowledge  of  nnture 
and  ait.  TtLLOTSON. 

There  is  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper  to 
man,  and  ties  level  to  human  understanding, — 
.the  knowledge  of  our  Creator  and  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  him.  Tillotson. 

Whatsoever  other  knowledge  a  man  may  be 
endued  wilhal,  he  is  but  an  ignorant  person  who 
doth  not  know  God,  the  author  of  his  iieing. 

TlLLOTSOK. 


He  (hat  doth  not  know  (hose  things  which 
are  of  use  for  him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant 
man,  whatever  he  may  know  besides 

T1LI.OTSON. 

Acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  arid 
modem,  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  domestic 
and  national,  things  of  your  own  and  foreign 
countries,  and.  above  all,  tie  well  acquainted 
with  God  and  yourselves;  learn  animal  nature 
and  the  workings  of  your  own  spirits. 

Dk.  1.  Watts  :  Logic, 


Dr.  I.  Watts. 


Dk.  I.  Watts  :  On  Ike  Mind. 

If  the  mind  apply  itself  first  to  easier  subjects, 
and  things  near  akin  lo  whal  is  already  known; 
and  then  advance  lolhe  more  remote  and  knotty 
parts  of  knowledge  by  slow  degrees,  it  will  be 


Ample  souls  among  mankind  have  arrived 
at  that  prodigious  extent  of  knowledge  which 
renders  (hem  Ihe  glory  of  the  nation  where  they 
live.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

What  an  unspeakable  happiness  would  it  be 

lo  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 

if  he  had  but  a  power  of  stamping  his  best  Kenli- 

ments  upon  his  memory  in  indelible  characters ! 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Virtue  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  (he 
conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  lo  the 
duties  of  true  religion  and  morality,  are  things 
of  more  conserjuence  Ihan  the  fumifure  of  the 
understanding.  Dk.  I.  WATTS. 

The  word  knowledge  strictly  employed  im- 
plies (hree  things,  viz.,  truth,  proof,  and  con- 
viction. Whately. 

It  is  far  from  being  true,  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  that  after  every  failure  we  must 
recommence  from  Ihe  beginning.  Every  failure 
is  a  step  to  success ;  every  detection  of  what  is 
false  directs  us  towards  what  is  trne;  every  trial 
exhausts  some  tempting  form  of  error.  Not  only 
so;  but  scarcely  any  attempt  is  entirely  a  failure; 
scarcely  any  theory,  the  resull  of  steady  thought, 
is  altogether  false;  no  tempting  form  of  error  is 
without  some  latent  charm  derived  from  Irulb. 
WUKWRU. 
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LABOUR. 

But,  before  1  invUc  you  into  my  sotiely  and 
rrienilship,  I  will  he  open  and  sincere  villi  you, 
and  mu!il  lay  (his  down  as  an  e&lal>lishe<l  truth, 
Thai  Mere  it  nothing  tmfy  valuable  vihicA  can 
be  fiurthaieil  without  paint  and  labour.  The 
godi  have  set  a  ptice  upon  every  real  and  nolile 
pleasure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  (he 
Deity,  you  musi  be  at  the  pain^  of  wort-hipping 
him;  if  Ihe  friendship  of  good  men,  you  must 
study  to  oblige  lliem;  if  you  would  be  honoured 
by  your  country,  you  must  lake  care  to  serve  it. 
Ill  short,  if  you  would  lie  eminenl  in  war  or 
peace,  you  mu'^t  become  master  of  all  the  quali- 
tications  that  can  make  you  so. 

Addison  ;   Taller,  No.  97. 

There  is  a  sKiry  in  Ihe  Arabian  Nights'  Tales 
of  a  king  who  had  long  languished  under  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  and  hud  taken  abundance  of 
remedies  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  says  the 
fable,  a  physician  cured  him  by  the  following 
method :  He  look  a  hallow  ball  of  wou<l,  and 
Ailed  it  with  several  drugs;  after  which  he 
closed  it  up  so  artificially  that  nothing  appeared. 
He  likewise  look  a  mall,  and  afler  having  hol- 
lowed the  handle,  and  llial  part  which  strikes 
the  ball,  he  enclwed  in  them  several  drugs  after 
Ihe  same  manner  as  in  the  ball  itself.  t(e  then 
ordered  the  sultan,  who  was  hiii  patient,  to  ex- 
ercise himself  early  in  the  morning  with  these 
rightly  prepared  instruments  till  such  time  as  he 
should  sweat ;  when,  as  the  story  goes,  the  virtue 
of  the  medicaments  perspiring  through  the  wuod 
had  so  good  nn  influence  on  the  sultan's  consti- 
tution, that  ihey  cured  him  of  an  indisposition 
which  all  the  compo>itions  he  had  taken  in- 
wardly bad  not  been  able  to  remove.  This 
Eaitern  allegory  is  finely  contrived  10  show  li'' 
how  benejicial  bodily  labour  is  to  health,  and 
thai  exercise  is  the  most  efTectual  phytic. 

Addison;  Sfitelator,1(o.  195. 

Manufactures,  trade,  and  agriculture  natu- 
rally employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the 
species  in  twenty;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  labour,  by  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  born,  they  are  more  miserable  than  the 
rest  of  mankind,  unless  they  indulge  themselves 
in  that  voluntary  labour  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  exercise.  Addisun. 

Labour  ferments  the  humours,  casts  them  into 
their  pro|ier  channels,  and  throws  off  redun- 
dancies, Addison. 


rfiich  we  owe 
to  l3od  of  our  lime.  Lord  Bacon. 

Alcnander  Ihe  Great,  reflecting  on  his  friends 
degenerating  into  sloth  and  luxury,  lold  them 
that  it  wa.1  a  most  slavi..h  thing  to  luxuriate, 
and  a  most  royal  thing  to  labour. 

Bar BOW. 

It  is  the  common  doom  of  man,  that  he  must 
eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, — that  in, 
by  the  sweat  of  his  body  or  the  sweat  of  his 


fun.  3S3 

mind.  If  this  loll  w.-is  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  Ihe  curses  of  Ihe 
Father  of  all  blessings;  it  is  tempered  with 
many  alleviations,  many  comforts.  Every  at- 
tempt to  fly  from  it,  and  to  refuse  the  very 
lerms  of  oor  existence,  Iwcnmes  much  more 
truly  a  curse;  and  heavier  pains  and  penalties 
fall  upon  those  who  would  elude  the  tasks 
which  are  put  upon  them  by  the  great  Master 
Workman  of  the  world,  who  in  his  dealings 
with  his  creatures  sympathizes  with  their  weah- 
ness,  and,  speaking  of  a  creation  wrought  by 
mere  will  out  of  nothing,  speaks  of  sin  days  of 
labour  and  one  of  rest.  Burke  1 

LetUri  OH  a  Regicide  Peace;  Letter  IIL,  1797. 

Labour  is  not  only  requisite  to  preserve  Ihe 
coarser  organs  in  a  state  fil  for  their  functions: 
but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  those  finer  and 
more  delicate  oi^ns,  on  which,  and  by  which, 
the  imagination  and  perhaps  the  other  menial 
powers  act.  Since  it  is  probable  Ihat  not  only 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  soul,  as  the  passions  are 
called,  but  the  understanding  itself  makes  use 
of  some  fine  corporeal  inslrumenls  in  ils  opera- 
tion 1  though  what  they  are,  and  where  they 
are,  may  be  somewhat  hard  lo  settle :  but  that 
it  does  make  u<ie  of  such,  appears  from  hence  ; 
that  a  Icmg  lassitude  of  the  whole  hotly,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  greal  bodily  labour,  nr 
pain,  weakens  and  sometimes  actually  destroys 
the  menial  faculties.  Now,  as  a  due  exercise 
is  essential  lo  the  coarse  muscular  parts  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  without  this  rousing  they 
would  become  languid  and  diseased,  Ihe  very 
same  rule  holds  wiih  regard  lo  thote  finer  parts 
we  have  mentioned :  to  have  them  in  proper 
Older,  they  must  be  shaken  and  worked  to  a 
proper  degree.  Burke; 

On  lie  Suilime  and  Beautiful,  1 756. 

Two  men  I  honour,  and  nii  third.  First,  the 
tuil-wurn  craftsman,  that  with  earth-made  im- 
plements laboriously  conquers  the  earlh,  and 
m.tkes  her  man's.  Venerable  10  me  is  the 
hard  hand, — crooked,  coarse, — wherein,  not- 
wilhstaiidiiig,  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly 
royal,  as  of  the  sceptre  of  ihis  planet.  Vener- 
able, too,  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned, 
hesoiled  with  its  rude  intelligence;  for  it  is  the 
face  of  a  man  living  manlike.  Oh,  but  the 
more  venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and  even 
iiecause  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee  I 
Hardly-entreated  biother!  for  u»  was  [hy  back 
so  l>ent ;  for  us  were  thy  straight  llmlu  and 
fingers  so  deformed :  thou  wert  our  conscript,  on 
whom  the  lol  fell,  and,  fighting  our  battles,  wert 
so  marred.  For  in  thee,  too,  lay  a  God-crealeil 
form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded  ;  encrusled 
must  it  sland  with  the  thick  adhesions  and  de. 
facemenis  of  labour,  and  thy  body  was  not  to 
know  freedom.  Yei  toil  on,  toil  on  ;  Hou  art  in 
thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may ;  thou  toilest  for 
the  altogether  indispensable, — for  daily  bread. 

A  second  man  I  honour,  and  slill  more 
highly:  him  who  is  seen  toiling  for  ibe  spirit- 
ually indispensable,  not  daily  bread,  but  the 
bread  of  life.     Is  not  he  too  in  his  duty,  en. 


dcuvouring  (ow>rds  imrRrd  barmony,' revealing 
this  hy  >cl  or  by  word,  ihrough  all  his  nutward 
endeavours,  be  ihey  high  or  low  ; — tii^hesl  of 
all  when  his  oulward  and  hia  inward  endeavour 
are  one, — when  we  can  name  him  ani«l;  not 
eanhly  craftsman  only,  but  inspired  thinker, 
who,  with  heaven 'made  implements,  conquers 
heaven  for  usl  If  the  pooc  and  humble  toil 
that  we  have  food,  must  not  the  high  and  glo- 
rious toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  have  light, 
have  guidance,  freedom,  immortality  f  These 
two,  in  all  their  degrees,  t  honour;  all  else  is 
chaff  and  dusi,  which  let  the  wind  blow  whither 
ii  lisieih.  Unspeakably  touchin);  is  it,  however^ 
when  I  hnd  both  dignities  united,  and  he  that 
lnu^t  [oil  outwardly  for  the  lowest  of  man's 
wants  is  also  lolling  inwardly  for  the  highest. 
Suhlimer  in  I  his  world  1  know  nothing  than  a 
peasant  saint,  could  such  now  anywhere  be  met 
with.  Such  a  one  will  take  thee  iwck  lo  Naia- 
reth  itself  1  thou  wilt  see  the  splendour  of  heaven 
gprini;  from  (he  humblest  depths  of  earth,  like 
a  light  shining  in  g^eat  darkness. 

Vou  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  that 
nine-tenths  of  us  are,  from  (he  very  nature  and 
necessities  of  the  world,  born  to  gain  our  live- 
lihood by  the  sweat  of  the  lirow.  What  reason, 
then,  have  we  to  presume  that  our  chililren  are 
not  to  do  the  same?  The  path  upwards  is  steep 
and  long.  Industry,  care,  tkill,  excellence  in 
Ihe  parent,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  rise  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  for  the  children. 
The  children  of  these  take  another  rise,  and  by. 
and-by  descendants  of  the  present  laliourer  be- 
come gentlemen.  This  i>  the  natural  progress. 
Ii  is  by  attempting  lo  reach  to  Ihe  top  at  a  single 
leap  that  so  much  misery  i''  produced  in  the 
world.  The  education  which  is  recommended 
consists  in  bringing  children  up  to  labour  with 
steadiness,  with  care,  and  with  skill ;  lo  show 
them  how  to  do  as  many  useful  things  as  pos- 
sible; to  te.Tch  them  how  to  do  all  in  the  best 
manner;  to  set  them  an  example  of  industry, 
sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  neatness;  (o  make  all 
these  habitual  to  them,  so  that  they  shall  never 
be  liable  lo  fall  into  ihe  contrary;  to  let  them 
always  see  a  good  living  proceeding  from  labour, 
and  thus  remove  from  them  the  temptation  to 
get  the  goods  of  others  hy  violent  and  fraudu- 
lent means.  Cobbett. 

A  certain  degree  of  labour  and  exertion  seems 
to  have  been  allotted  us  by  Providence,  as  the 
ci>ndilion  of  humanity.  "  /n  lie  tvieat  of  thy 
brow  shall  Ihou  tat  thy  tread"  this  is  a  curse 
which  has  proved  a  blesnng  in  disguise.  And 
those  favoured  few  who,  by  their  rank  or  iheir 
rii'hes,  are  exemj^ed  from  all  exertion  have  no 
renion  to  be  thankful  for  the  privilege.  It  was 
the  oliaervation  of  this  necessity  that  led  the 
ancients  to  say  that  Ihe  gods  toU  us  everything, 
hut  gavt  us  nothing.  Water,  however,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  may 
in  general  be  gratuitously  procured;  hut  it  has 
been  well  observed  that  if  bread,  the  othergre.it 
necessary  of  human  life,  could  1>e  procured  on 


terms  e(|ually  cheap  and  easy,  there  would  be 
much  niore  reason  to  fear  that  men  would  be- 
come brutes,  for  the  want  of  something  to  do, 
raihcr  than  philosophers,  from  the  possession  of 
lei'^ure.  And  the  fact  seems  to  bear  out  the 
theory.  In  all  countries  where  nature  does  the 
most,  man  does  .he  least ;  and  where  she  does 
but  little,  there  we  shall  Und  the  utmost  acme  of 
human  exertion.  Coltok;  Laton. 


That  which  causes  u 
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It  is  certain  that  if  every  one  could  early 
enough  be  rnade  to  feel  how  full  the  world  is 
already  of  excellence,  and  how  much  mast  be 
done  to  produce  anything  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  what  hoi  already  been  produced, 
of  a  hundred  youths  who  are  now  poetliing 
scarcely  one  would  feel  enough  courage,  per- 
severance, and  talent  to  work  ijuictly  tor  the 
attainment  of  a  similar  mastery.  Many  young 
painters  would  never  have  taken  their  pencils 
in  hand  if  they  could  have  fell,  known,  and  un 
dersloiid,  early  enough,  what  really  produced  a 
master  like  Raphael.  Goethe. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  bo<)y  conduces  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  cures  many  initial 
diseases.  Dr.  W.  Harvev. 

To  trust  to  labour  without  prayer  ai^eth 
impiety  and  profaneness;  it  maketh  light  of  the 
providence  of  God  ;  and  although  it  be  not  the 
intent  of  a  religious  mind,  yet  it  is  the  fault 
of  those  men  whose  religion  wanieth  light  of  a 
mature  judgment  lo  direct  it,  when  we  join  with 
our  prayer  slothfulness,  and  neglect  of  conve- 
nient labour.  HooXBR. 


It  is  every  man's  dnty  to  labour  in  his  calling, 
and  not  lo  despond  for  any  miscarriages  or  dis- 
appointments that  were  not  in  his  own  power  to 
prevent.  L' Estrange. 

God,  when  he  gave  tlie  world  in  common  to 
all  mankind,  commanded  man  also  lo  labour; 
and  Ihe  penury  of  his  condition  required  il. 
Lockr. 

Thegreat  men  among  the  ancients  understood 
how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of 
state.  Locks. 

If  we  rightly  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is 
purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we 
shall  find  ninety-nine  parts  of  a  hundred  are 
wholly  lo  be  pul  on  the  account  of  labour. 

LOCKK. 


The  greatest  part  of  mankind  i 
)  labour,  whose  lives  are  worn  ou 
rovisions  for  living. 


SIveo  up 
y  in  the 
Loou. 
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The  chief,  ir  nnl  only,  spur  lo  human  industry 
and  action  is  uneasineM.  LocKE. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  ma;  not  lie  in 
1  lint  labour  forgets  the  early  rising  and  hard 
riding  of  huntsmen.  LocKE. 

No  worthy  enterprise  can  be  done  by  u<  with- 
out conlinual  plodding  and  weirisomencss  lo 
our  faint  and  sensitive  abilities.         Milton. 

I  hive  known  in  my  lime  s  hundred  arlizans, 
and  a  hundred  labourers,  wiser  und  more  happy 
than  the  rectors  of  the  university,  and  whom  I 
had  much  rather  have  resembled.  Learning, 
■nethinks,  has  ill  place  amongst  the  necessary 
things  of  life,  as  giory,  nobility,  dignity,  or,  al 
llie  xoosK,  as  riches,  and  such  other  qualities, 
which  indeed  are  useful  to  il ;  but  remotely, 
B.nd  more  hj  opinion  than  Yty  nature.  We  stand 
very  lillle  more  in  need  of  offices,  rules  and  laws 
of  living  in  our  society  than  cranes  and  emmets 
do  in  theirs.  And  yet  we  see  that  they  carry 
themselves  very  regularly,  and  without  eru- 
dition. If  man  was  wise,  he  would  take  the 
true  value  of  every  thing  according  as  it  was 
more  useful  and  proper  to  his  life.  Whoever 
will  number  us  by  our  actions  and  deportments 
will  6nd  many  more  excellent  men  amongst  the 
ignorant  than  the  learned  :  I  say,  in  all  sort  of 
venue.  Montaigne: 

Esinyt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Uii. 

In  his  Odyssey,  Homer  explains  that  the 
hardest  difficulties  moy  be  overcome  by  labour, 
and  our  fortune  restored  after  the  severest  afflic- 
tions. Prior. 

Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  the 
reward  of  labour.  It  argues,  indeed,  no  small 
strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  the  habits  of 
industry,  without  the  pleasure  of  perceiving 
those  advantages  which,  like  the  hands  of  a 
clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  approaches  to 
their  point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape 
observation.  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds. 

It  is  only  by  labour  Ihat  thought  can  be  made 
healthy,  and  only  by  thought  Ihat  labour  can  be 
made  happy;  and  the  two  cannot  be  seporaleH 
wi(b  impunity.  RusKlN. 

There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed  ; 
there  is  another  which  has  no  such  effect.  The 
former,  as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called 
productive,  the  latter  unproductive,  labour. 

Adam  Smith. 

A  man  should  inure  himself  to  voluntary  la- 
bour, and  should  not  give  up  to  indulgence  and 
pleasure;  as  tbey  beget  no  good  constitution  of 
liody,  nur  knowledge  of  the  mind. 

SOCKATES. 

Laboriousnesa  shuts  the  doors  and  closes  all 
the  avenues  of  the  mind  whereby  a  temptation 
might  enter.  South. 

Care  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with  sin, 
and  remain  ever  since  inseparable  from  it. 

as 


These  artificial  experiments  are  but  so  man; 
essays  whereby  men  attempt  to  restore  them 
selves  from  the  first  general  curse  inflicted  01 
their  labours.  BlSHOP  WiLKINS. 
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The  English  and  French  raise  their  language 
with  metaphors,  or  hy  the  pompousness  of  the 
whole  phrase  wear  off  any  littleness  that  appears 
in  the  particular  pans.  AIIDISOH- 

The  want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been 
the  general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors, 
who  nevertheless  have  made  these  retrench- 
ments, and  consequently  increased  our  former 
scarcity.  ADDISON. 

Nothing  hath  more  dulled  the  wits,  or  taken 
away  the  will  of  children  from  learning,  than 
care  in  making  of  Ijtin.  '  ASCKAM. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of 
separation,  so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a 
mark  of  union.  Lord  Bacon. 

In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  lo  alt 
sounds,  the  joints  mure  supple  to  all  feats  of 
activily,  in  youth  than  afterwards. 

Lord  Bacon. 
Of  all  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has 

contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects, 
and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emo- 
lions  to  those  which  were  raised  by  the  originals, 
none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is 
created  by  words  and  writing.  Blair. 

Another  branch  of  the  Gothic  existed  in 
Scandinavia,  and  is  called  the  Suio-GolAic,  or 
Old  Norse.  It  is  still  spoken  with  some  varia- 
tions in  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  parts 
of  Norw.iy.  From  this  language  ihe  modem 
Danish,. Swedish,  and  Norwegian  derive  their 
origin.  BOSWORTH. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  very  polished  lan- 
guages, and  such  as  are  praised  for  their  superior 
clearness  and  perspicuity,  are  generally  deficient 
In  strength.  The  French  language  has  that 
perfection  and  that  defect.  Whereas  the  Orien- 
tal tongues,  and  in  general  the  languages  of 
most  unpolished  people,  have  a  great  fotct  and 
energy  of  expression ;  and  tbia  is  but  natural. 
Uncultivated  people  are  but-  ordinary  observen 
of  things,  and  not  Critical  in  distinguishing  them ; 
but  for  that  reason  they  admire  more,  and  are 
more  affected  with  what  they  see,  and  therefore 

sinuate  manner.  Burke  : 

On  tht  Sublimt  and  Bcautijul,  1756. 

Speak  the  language  of  tbe  company  yon  are 
in;  speak  it  purely,  and  unlarded  with  any 
other.  Chesterpibld, 

With  respect  lo  the  education  of  Ixns,  I 
think  Ihey  are  generally  made  to  draw  In  Latin 
and  Greek  trammels  loo  soon.     It  is  pleasing. 
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DO  doubl,  to  a  pareni,  lo  ice  his  child  already  i 
some  son  a  prolicieni  in  thoic  languages  at  ■ 
age  when  most  othen  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
them ;  but  hence  it  often  haraiens  that  a  boy 
who  could  construe  a  fable  of  yCsop  at  six  or 
■even  jcais  of  age,  having  exhausted  his  little 
stock  of  atlentian  and  diligetice  in  making  that 
notable  acquisition,  grows  weary  of  his  taxk, 
roncetves  a  dislike  fur  study,  and  perhaps  makes 
but  a  very  indlHerent  progress  afterwards. 

Tb  Rtv.  W.  Unmn,  Seft.  7,  1780. 

The  grammar  of  every  language  is  merely  a 
compilation  of  those  general  principles,  or  rules, 
agreeably  10  which  that  language  is  spoken. 
Caouuix. 

All  languages  lend  to  clear  themselves  of 
synonyms  as  intellectual  culture  advances,  the 
superfluous  wards  being  taken  up,  and  appro- 
priated by  new  shades  and  combinations  of 
thought  evolved  in  the  progress  of  society. 
De  Quincey. 

Such  difference  there  is  in  tongues,  that  the 
same  figure  which  toughens  one  gives  majesty 
lo  anotlicr,  DbydKM. 

The  learned  languages  were  less  constrained 
in  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  beside  helps 
of  gnmrnatical  figures  for  the  lengthening  or 
abbreviation  of  them.  Drvden. 

Latin  is  a  far  more  succinct  language  than  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  even  than  the  Eng- 
lish, which,  Ity  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far 
the  most  compendious  of  them. 


The  Latin,  1 
language,    ofti 
which  either  [he  bar\iatily  or  the 
modern  tongues  cannot  supply  in 


severe  and  compendio' 


The  agitation  of  spelling-refomu,  which  ap- 
pears in  cultivated  nations  from  time  to  time, 
aims  at  restoring  the  harmony  between  letter 
and  sound.  Of  the  three  languages  we  may 
say  that  the  German  is  (comparatively  speaking) 

e"ionelic,  and  the  French  consistent,  while  the 
nglish  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

PkilBsopky  oftki  Bnglisk  Tenpu. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  and  stand  in  need  of  recruits  to  supply 
those  words  that  are  conlinually  falling  through 
disuse.  Felton. 

The  French  have  indeed  taken  worthy  pains 
to  make  classic  learning  speak  their  language  : 
if  they  have  not  succeeded,  it  must  be  imputed 
to  a  certain  talkativeness  and  airiness  repre- 
sented in  their  tongue;  which  will  never  agree 
witb  the  ledateness  of  the  Romans  or  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  Greeks.  FelTon. 

Are  the  powers — the  capacity  of  human  Ian- 
gtuige  limited  by  any  other  bounds  than  those 
which  limit  the  mind's  powers  of  conception  ? 


Is  there  within  the  possibility  of  human  c«no^ 
lions  a  certain  order  of  ideas  which  no  com- 
binations of  language  could  express  ?  ...  If  a 
poet  were  to  come  into  the  world  endowed  with 
a  genius,  suppose  ten  times  more  sublime  than 
Milton's,  must  he  not  abandon  the  attempt  at 
composition  in  despair,  from  finding  that  lui- 
guage,  like  a  feeble  tool,  breaks  in  Ms  hand — 
from  finding  that  when  he  attempts  to  pour  any 
of  bis  mental  fluid  into  the  vessel  of  language, 
that  vessel  in  a  moment  melts  or  bunti ;  from 
finding  that,  though  he  is  Hercules  every  inch, 
he  is  armed  but  with  a  distaff,  and  cannot  give 
his  mighty  strength  its  proportional  effect  with- 
out his  dub?  John  Foster:   ymmal. 

I  would  therefore  offer  it  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  superintend  the  education  of  oor 
youth,  whether,  i^ince  many  of  those  who  begiD 
witb  the  Latin  quit  the  same  after  spending 
some  yeart  without  having  made  any  great  pro- 
liciency,  and  what  they  have  learned  becomes 
almost  useless,  so  that  their  time  bas  been  lost, 
it  would  not  have  been  belter  10  have  beguD 
with  the  FrcTtch,  proceeding  to  the  Italian  and 
Latin;  for,  though,  after  spending  the  same 
lime,  ihey  should  quit  the  study  of  languages 
and  never  arrive  at  the  Lntin,  they  would,  how- 
ever, have  acquired  another  tongue  or  two  that, 
being  in  modem  use,  might  be  serviceable  to 


Iti 


n  life. 

B.  Franklin  :  AMtobi^rafhy. 
usually  said  by  grammarians  thai  the  n 


nguage  is  lo  express  our  wants  and  desi  res ; 
hut  men  who  know  the  world  hold,  and  I  think 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  he  who  best 
knows  how  10  keep  his  necessities  private  is  ibe 
most  likely  person  to  have  them  redressed;  and 
that  the  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much  lo 
express  out  wants  as  to  conceal  them. 

Goldsmith  1  Essays,  No.  V. 
The  reader  musi  not  he  surprised  10  find  me 
once  more  addressing  schoolmasiers  on  Ibe 
present  method  of  teaching  the  learned  lan- 
guages, which  is  commonly  by  literal  innsla- 
'ions.  1  would  ask  such,  if  they  were  to  travel 
.  journey,  whether  those  pans  of  the  road  in 
rhich  they  found  the  greatest  diflkullies  would 
lol  be  the  most  strongly  remembered  ?  Boys 
rho,  if  I  may  continue  the  allusion,  gotlt^ 
through  one  of  ihe  ancients  with  the  assistance 
of  a  translation  can  have  but  a  very  slight  ac- 
ither  with  the  author  or  his  lan- 
guage. Goldsmith  :  Essays,  No.  Vll. 

For  can  anything  be  more  obsurd  ihan  out 
way  of  proceeding  in  this  part  of  literature?  to 
push  lender  wits  into  the  intricate  mates  of 
grammar,  and  a  Latin  grammar?  lo  learn  aa 
unknown  arl  by  an  unknown  tongue  ?  to  cany 
them  a  dark  round-about  way  lo  let  them  in  at 
the  back  door?  Whereas  by  teaching  them  61st 
the  grammar  of  their  mother-tongue,  to  easy  to 
be  learned,  their  advance  to  the  gramman  of 
Lalin  and  Greek  would  be  gradual  and  easy; 
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to  it,  ii  a  shock  to  their  weak  andentandiogx, 
wblch  they  icldoai  or  vet;  lat^  recover. 

Greenwood  ;   Taller,  No.  334. 

LanKuagn  of  coantriet  are  Iwi  by  Iraosmis* 
sioo  of  coTonies  of  >  different  language. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

In  the  original  elementary  parts  of  a  language 
there  are,  in  truth,  few  or  no  ^nonymes;  for 
what  should  prompt  men,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  Itteritute,  10  invent  a  word  that  neither  con- 
veyed any  new  idea  nur  enabled  them  to  present 
an  old  one  with  more  force  and  precision  7  In 
the  progress  of  refinement,  indeed,  regard  to 
cojHousnesi  and  harmony  has  enriched  language 
with  many  exotics,  which  nre  merely  ibose  words 
in  a  foreign  language  that  perTectly  correspond 
to  terms  in  our  own  ;  ta /iliiity  (aT  Aafpinest, 
celestial  forheavenly.nndamuliiludeof  Whers. 

Robert  Hall: 
Jitvine  ef  Foiltr't  Etsays. 
A  language  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  by 
an  adult  without  five  yeara'  residence  in  the 
connlry  where  it  i>  ipoken ;  and  without  habits 
of  close  observation,  a  residence  of  twenty  year* 
is  insufficient. 

P.  G.  Hameiton!  InltUtdwU  Lift. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  living  language*  are 
belter  mean*  of  leaching  boys  or  men  to  think 
ihan  even  mathematics.  Let  there  be  no  lack 
of  mathemalit^I  teaching,  only  lei  it  not  occupy 
a  wrong  place  in  the  theory  of  education.  It  is 
the  groundwork  of  exact  science ;  by  help  of  ll 
the  pupil  rises  to  a  nobler  view  of  all  Ihe  glories 
of  creation,  which  we  would  have  all,  whom  it 
,  is  professed  liberally  lo  educate,  taught  to  study ; 
but  of  the  reasoning  that  belongs  to  the  affaiis 
of  human  life,  about  which  it  is  practically  most 
importani  that  we  should  be  taught  to  reflect 
wisely,  it  supplies  liitle  or  nothing.  The  mere 
study  of  words  is  in  this  respect  more  to  be 
valued,  Houstheld  Wards. 


Whelher  it  be  decreed  by  the  aulhorily  of 
reason  or  Ihe  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that,  of  all 
the  candidates  for  lilerarr  praise,  the  unhappy 
lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place,  neither 
raniiy  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire. 

Di.  S.  Johnson, 

It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower 
employments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
fear  of  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
g<x>d  ;  lo  he  exposed  to  censure,  without  hope 
of  praise ;  to  be  disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or 
punished  for  neglect,  where  success  would  have 
been  without  applause,  and  diligence  without 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals  Is  the  writer 
of  dictionaries;  whom  mankind  have  consid- 
ered not  as  the  pupil,  hut  the  ilave  of  science, 
the  pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths 
Ibrough  which  Learning  and  Genius  press  for- 


ward to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestow- 
ing a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise  1  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to 
escape  reproach,  and  even  this  negative  recom- 
pense has  been  yet  gianted  to  very  few. 

Dr.  5.  Johnson: 

Prefaie  to  A  Dictiimary  af  thi  Engliik 
Languagt. 
When  I  am  animated  by  this  wish,  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defective, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  world  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  that  has  endeavoured  well.  That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular  I  have  not  prom- 
ised to  myself:  a  few  wild  blunders  and  risible 
absurdilies,  from  which  no  work  of  such  multi- 
plicity was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish 
folly  with  laughler,  and  harden  ignorance  into 
contempt  1  hut  useful  dilit^ence  will  at  last  pre- 
vail, and  there  never  <:an  be  wanting  some  who 
distinguish  desert;  who  wil!  consider  that  no 
dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  can  ever  be  perfect, 
— since  while  it  is  hastening  to  publication, some 
words  are  budding,  and  some  falling  away ;  that 
a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax  and 
etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would  not 
be  suflicienl;  that  he  whoae  design  includes 
whatever  language  can  express,  must  often  speak 
of  what  he  does  not  undentand  ;  that  a  writer 
will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerness  to  the 
end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  wearineas  under 
a  task  which  Scaliger  compares  to  the  labours 
of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  Ihat  what  is  obvious 
is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  known  is  not 
always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency 
will  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avocations  wilt 
seduce  attention,  and  casual  eclipses  of  the  mind 
will  darken  learning;  and  that  the  writer  shall 
often  in  vain  trace  bis  memory  at  the  moment 
of  need  for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  wiih 
intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will  come  un- 
called into  his  ihnoglits  lo-morrow. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  : 

Prefa,     -     

anguagc. 

It  may  repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criii- 
citm  to  observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here 
fully  displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt 
which  no  human  powers  have  hitherto  com- 
pleted, ir  the  leiicnnsof  ancient  tongttes, now 
immutably  fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  vol- 
umes, be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  successive  ages, 
inaitequnte  and  delusive;  if  the  aggreealed 
knowledge  and  cooperating  diligence  of  the 
Italian  academicians  did  not  secure  them  from 
the  censure  of  Bent ;  if  the  embodied  criticks 
of  France,  when  fifty  years  had  l>een  spent 
upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to  change  its 
economy,  and  give  their  second  edition  another 
form,  I  may  surely  be  contented  without  the 
praise  of  perfection, — which  if  I  could  obtain, 
in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail 
me?  I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  1  wished  lo  please  have  sunk  into 
the  gnive,  and  succen  and  mitMTiage  are 
empty  sounds.     I  therefore  dismiss  it  wjtb  frigid 

Google 
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tranquillity,  having  little  lo  fear  or  hope  from 
censure  or  froto  praise. 

Db.  S.  Johnson  : 

Prifaet  t9  A  Dictimary  of  the  English 
Latiguagt. 

Those  who  have  been  persuaded  lo  think  well 
of  my  design  will  require  thai  it  should  lix  our 
language,  and  put  a  stop  to  those  alterations 
which  time  and  chance  have  hitherto  been  suf- 
fered to  make  in  it  without  upposilion.  With 
this  consequence  I  will  confess  that  I  flat- 
tered myself  for  a  while;  but  now  brgin  to  fear 
that  I  have  indulged  expectation  which  neither 
reason  nor  experience  can  justify.  When  we 
see  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain  time  one 
after  another,  from  century  to  ceotuty,  we  laugh 
at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong  life  to  a 
thousand  yean  ;  and  with  equal  justice  may  the 
lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being  able  to  pro- 
duce no  example  of  a  nation  that  has  preserved 
their  words  and  phrases  from  mulability,  thall 
imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  embalm  his  lan- 
guage, and  secure  it  from  corruption  and  decay, 
that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sublunary  nature, 
and  clear  the  world  at  once  from  folly,  vanity, 
and  aHectation.  Db.  5.  JoHHSON : 

Prtfaci  lo  A  Dulienary  of  Iht  Englisk 
Language, 

Language  most  shows  a  man :  speak  that  I 
may  «ee  thee  :  it  springs  out  of  the  most  retired 
and  inmost  parts  of  us.  BsN  JONSOrf. 

God,  having  designed  man  for  a  sociable  crea- 
lure,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination 
and  under  the  necessity  to  have  fellowship  with 
those  of  his  own  kind,  but  furnished  him  also 
with  language,  which  was  to  be  Ihe  great  instru- 
'    >ciety.  Locke. 


Language  lieing  Ihe  conduit  whereby  men 
convey  thoir  knowledge,  he  that  makes  an  ill 
use  of  it,  though  he  does  nol  corrupt  the  foun- 
tains of  knowledge,  which  are  in  things,  yet  he 
stops  the  pipes.  I-OCKE. 

Languages  are  lo  be  learned  only  by  reading 
and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  authors  got  by 

heart.  Locke. 

Particularly  in  learning  of  languages  there  is 
least  occasion  for  posing  of  children. 

The  learning  and  raa'rtery  of  a  tongue,  being 
uneasy  and  unpleasant  enough  in  itself,  should 
not  be  cumbered  with  any  other  diflicultie^  BS 
is  done  in  this  way  of  proceeding.       LoCKE. 

It  is  fruitless  paini  to  learn  a  language  which 
one  may  guess  by  his  temper  he  will  wholly 
neglect  as  soon  as  an  approach  to  manhood, 
letting  him  free  from  a  governor,  shall  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  own  inclination. 

I  would  have  any  one  name  lo  me  that 
tongue  that  one  can  speak  as  he  should  do  by 
the  rules  of  grammar.  Locke. 

If  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it 
ought  to  be  that  of  bit  own  country. 

Locke. 


Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
dead,  and  which  are  called  the  learned,  lan- 
guages, and  pique  themselves  upon  their  skill  in 
them.  Locke. 

The  polity  of  some  of  our  neighbours  hath 
not  thought  it  beneath  the  public  care  to  pro- 
mote and  reward  the  improvement  of  their  own 
language.  LoCKE. 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in 
their  own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly 
understand  and  be  masters  of  it.  LoCKE. 

Those  who  cannot  distinguish,  compare,  and 
abstract  would  hardly  be  able  to  understand 
and  make  use  of  language,  or  judge  or  reason 
to  any  tolerable  degree.  LoCKE. 

Now  that  languages  are  made,  and  aiotmi 
with  words  standing  for  combitialions,  an  usual 
way  of  getting  these  complete  ideas  is  by  the 
explication  of  those  terms  that  stand  for  them. 


Use,  which  is  Ihe  snpreme  law  in  matter  of 
language,  has  determined  that  heresy  relates  to 
errors  in  faith,  and  schistn  to  those  in  woiship 
or  discipline.  LoCKE. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic, 
a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly  imitation  of  that 
which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  healthful  and 
spontaneous  perfection.  The  soils  on  which 
this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as  ill  suited 
to  the  production  of  vigorous  native  poetry  as 
the  flower-pots  of  a  hot-house  lo  the  growth  of 

'  LoR-D  MACAinAV:  Milton,  Aug.  1825. 

Obstacles  unparalleled  in  any  other  country 
which  has  books  must  be  surmounted  by  the 
student  who  Is  determined  to  master  the  Chinese 
tongue.  To  team  to  read  is  the  business  of 
half  a  life.  It  is  easier  lo  become  such  a  lin- 
guist as  Sir  William  Jones  was  than  to  become 
a  good  Chinese  scholar.  Vou  may  count  upon 
your  fingers  the  Eurnpeans  whose  industry  and 
genius,  even  when  stimulated  by  the  most 
fervent  religious  zeal,  has  triumphed  over  the 
difficulties  of  a  language  without  an  alphabet. 
Lord  Macaulay: 
SfweA  OH  War  imth  China,  April  7,  1S40. 

No  writer  of  British  birth  is  reckoned  amoi^ 
Ihe  masters  of  Latin  poetry  and  eloquence.  It 
is  nol  probable  that  the  islanders  were  at  any 
time  generally  familiar  with  the  tongue  of  their 
Italian  rulers.  From  Ihe  Atlantic  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rhine  the  Latin  hds,  during  many  centu- 
ries,been  predominant.  It  drove  out  ihe  Celtic; 
it  was  not  driven  out  by  the  Teutonic;  and  it  is 
at  this  day  the  basis  of  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  languages.  In  our  island  Ihe 
Latin  appears  never  lo  have  superseded  the  old 
Gaelic  speech,  and  could  not  stand  its  ground 
against  the  German. 

Lord  Macaitiay  : 
Hiitetj  of  England,  vol.  t.  chap.  L 


LANGUAGES. 


Nor  do  1  think  it  a  matter  of  little  moment 
whether  the  iangunge  of  a  people  be  vitiated  or 
relined,  whether  the  popular  idiom  be  errone- 
ous or  correct.  This  consideralion  was  more 
than  once  Toiind  salutary  at  Athens.  It  [s  the 
opinion  of  Plato  that  changes  in  the  dress  and 
habits  of  the  citizens  portend  great  commotions 
and  changes  in  the  «tate;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  when  the  language  in  common  use 
in  any  country  becomes  irr^ular  and  depraved, 
it  is  followed  by  their  ruin  or  their  degradation. 
For  what  do  terms  used  without  skill  or  mean- 
ing, which  are  at  once  comipt  and  misa^^lied, 
denote,  but  a  people  listless,  supine,  and  ripe 
for  servitude  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  people  or  stale  which  has  not 
flourished  in  some  degree  of  proJiperity  as  long 
as  Iheir  language  has  retained  its  elegance  and 
its  purity. 

Milton  ;    To  Benedetto  Buonmattai, 
Stft.  lo,  1638  1  Hillim's  /■amiliar  Lilltrs. 

□ugh  for  all  kind  of  learn. 
ing,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages 
of  those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most 
industrious  after  wisdom ;  so  that  language  it 
but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us  things  useful 
to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  should 
pride  himself  lo  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel 
cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  have  not  studied 
the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be 
esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman  or 
tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dia- 
lect only. 

Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have 
made  learning  generally  so  unpleasing  and  so 
unsuccessful :  first,  we  do  amiss  to  spend  seven 
or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  much 
inlseiable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might  he  teamed 
otherwise  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year. 
Mflton; 
Traclali  hh  Education,  1644. 

I  would  first  understand  my  own  language, 
and  that  of  my  neighbours  with  whom  most  of 
my  businessand  conversation  lies.  No  doubt  but 
Creek  and  Latin  are  very  great  ornaments,  and 
of  very  great  use,  hut  we  buy  Ihem  too  dear.  .  .  . 
My  father  having  made  the  most  precise  enquiry 
that  any  man  could  possibly  make  amongst  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  of  an  ex- 
act method  of  education,  was  by  them  cautioned 
of  the  inconvenience  then  in  a-^,  and  made  to 
believe  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied  to  the 
learning  of  the  tongues  of  them  who  had  them 
for  nothing  was  the  sole  cause  we  could  not 
arrive  to  that  grandeur  of  soul,  and  perfec- 
tion of  knowledge,  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  I  do  not  however  believe  that  to  be 
the  only  cause.  MONTAIGNE: 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed„  ch.  iiv. 

The  history  of  every  language  is  inseparable 
from  thai  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken. 
Col.  \V.  MtjRE. 

In  the  beginning  of  speech  there  was  an  im- 
plicit compact,  founded  upon  common  consent. 


It  hath  ever  been  the  use  of  the  conqueroi 
to  despise  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and 
to  force  him  to  learn  his:  so  did  the  Romans 
always  use,  insomuch  that  there  is  no  nation 
but  is  sprinkled  with  their  language. 

Edmund  Spenser. 

The  applied  science  of  language,  if  conlineil 
to  the  speech  of  a  single  country  or  district,  forms 
the  particular  grammar  of  the  language  there 
spoken  1  but  if  it  embrace  many  lanjiuages,  test- 
ing their  formation,  construction,  and  powers  by 
the  common  standard  of  universal  grammar,  it 
is  teimed  by  different  authors  comparative  gram- 
mar, comparative  philology,  .  .  .  glottology,  or 
glossology.  Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

The  elementary  qualities  of  ■  .  .  speech  are 
lone,  time,  and  force.  But  of  these  the  principal 
modifications  are  commonly  called  by  gramma- 
rians accent,  quantity,  and  emphasis. 

Sir  J.  Stoddart. 

One  cannot  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the 
languages  of  the  world  without  rendering  him- 
self ridiculous.  Swift, 

I  would  rather  have  trusted  the  refinement  of 
our  language,  as  to  sound,  to  the  judgment  of 
the  women  than  to  half-witted  poets. 


influe 

springing  from  necessity,  and  originally  invented 
by  artless  men.  J.  HOKNE  TOOKE  : 

Diversions  of  Purity,  i.  317. 

Far  more  and  mightier  in  every  way  is  a  lan- 
guage than  any  one  of  the  works  which  may 
have  been  composed  in  it;  for  that  work,  great 
as  it  may  be,  is  but  embodying  the  mind  of  a 
single  man,  this  of  a  nation.  The  Iliati  is 
great,  yet  not  so  great  in  strength  or  power  or 
beauty  as  the  Greek  language.  Faradist  Lost 
is  a  noble  possession  for  a  people  10  have  in- 
herited, but  the  English  tongue  is  a  nobler  heri- 
tage yet.       R.  C.  Trench  :  Study  of  Words. 

And  the  love  of  our  own  language,  what  is  it, 
in  fact,  but  the  love  of  our  country  expressfng 
itself  in  one  panicuUr  direction  ? 

R.  C.  Trench. 

To  explore  the  hlsloty  of  any  language  is  a 
task  peculiarly  difficult  at  this  period  of  the 
world,  in  which  we  are  so  renlote  from  the  era 
of  its  construction.  We  have  os  yet  witnessed 
no  people  in  the  act  of  forming  their  langnage, 
and  cannot  therefore  from  experience  demon- 
strate the  simple  elements  from  which  a  lan- 
guage begins,  nor  the  additional  organiiation 
wllich  it  gradually  receives. 

Sharon  Tt;RNER : 
History  of  Ikt  Angh-Saxom. 


3<K> 


LANGUAGES.— LAUGHTER. 


An  >eqnaiiiUnce  with  the  vuioui  tongues  is 
nothing  but  a  relief  agaiiul  the  mischieb  vhich 
the  building  of  Babel  introduced. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

It  Is  said  one  hundred  students  are  emiiloyed 
at  Jeddo  to  simplify  the  Japanese  characteis  so 
«s  la  adapt  them  to  the  soundi  of  the  European 
languages.  If  a  nation  that  was  but  yesterday 
'Mnsiftered  barbarous  is  acting  thus,  why  should 
lot  England  and  America  call  a  scienlilic  con- 
tention to  harmonize  the  letteia  of  their  alphabet 
with  the  sounds  of  their  language  t  Why  should 
not  ail  the  modem  nations  have  a  philologic  con- 
gress to  extend  into  language  the  unifonnity  we 
have  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  music  ? 
J,  A.  Weissk,  M.D.  ; 
To  tke  Engliih-Sftaking  Population,  1873. 

There  is  no  more  itriliing  instance  of  the 
silent  and  imperceptible  changes  brought  about 
by  what  is  called  "Time,"  than  that  of  a  lan- 
guage beconiing  dAd.  To  point  out  the  pre. 
cisc  period  at  which  Greek  or  Latin  ceased  to 
be  a  living  language  would  be  as  im|Hissible  as 
to  say  when  a  man  becomes  old.  And  much 
confusion  of  thought  and  many  important  prac- 
tical results  arise  ^om  not  attending  10  this. 
Whatkly  : 
Annat.  on  BiKon's  Essay,  Of  Innavatiota. 

Though  the  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and 
confined  to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  world,  yet 
the  first  rise  of  letters  and  languages  is  truly  lo 
be  ascribed  to  them.  Bishop  Wilkins. 


1  X 


LAUGHTER, 
n  afraid  1  shall  appear  loo  abstracled  i 


my  speculalioiis,  if  1  show  Ih: 
wit  makes  us  laugh,  it  \t.  by  betraying  some  odd- 
ness  or  infirmity  in  his  own  character,  or  in  the 
represenlBlion  which  he  makes  of  others;  and 
that  when  we  laugh  at  a  brule,  or  even  al  an  in- 
animate thing,  it  is  al  some  action  or  incident 
that  bears  a  remote  analogy  10  any  blunder  or 
absurdity  in  reasonable  creatures. 

Addison  :  Sftctater,  No.  47. 

Laughter,  while  it  lasts,  slackens  and  unbraces 
Che  mind,  weakens  the  faculties,  and  causes  a 
kind  of  remissness  and  dissolution  in  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul ;  and  thus  far  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  composition 
of  human  nature.  But  if  we  consider  the  fre- 
(|oenl  reliefs  we  receive  from  il,  and  bow  often 
it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the 
mind  and  damp  our  spirits,  with  transient  un- 
expected gleams  of  joy,  one  would  lake  care  not 
to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life. 
Addison:  Spt<laler,  No.  249. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  nil  other  crealurea  by  the  faculty 
of  laughter.  Addison. 

I  laugh  at  every  one,  said  tax  old  cynic,  who 
laughs  al  me.  Do  you  so?  replied  the  philoso- 
pher :  then  jou  lead  the  merriest  life  of 


Addison. 


In  laughing  there  ever  preceded!  a  conceit  of 
something  ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper 
to  man.  LoftD  Bacon. 

How  much  lies  in  laughter:  the  cipher  key, 
wherewith  we  decipher  the  whole  maa<  Some 
men  wear  an  evertasling  barren  simper ;  in  the 
smiles  of  others  lies  the  cold  glitler  as  of  ice; 
the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh  what  can  be  called 
laughing,  but  only  sniff  and  litter  and  sniggle 
from  the  throat  outwards,  or  at  least  pradnctj 
some  whilSing,  husky  cachinnation,  as  if  thef 
were  laughing  through  wool :  of  none  such 
comes  good.  The  man  wlio  cannot  laugh  is 
only  fit  for  Ireasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils;  bui 
bis  own  life  is  already  a  [reason  and  a  slralagem. 
CAnLVLc 

Having  mentioned  laughing.  1  must  paiticu- 
larly  warn  you  agidnst  it;  and  I  could  heaitity 
wish  that  you  may  often  be  seen  to  smile,  but 
never  heard  to  laugh,  while  you  live.  Frequent 
and  loud  laughter  is  the  cluracteriuic  of  folly 
and  ill  manners  :  il  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
■nob  express  their  silly  joy  at  silly  things;  and 
they  call  it  being  merry.  In  my  mind,  there  is 
nothing  so  illiberal  and  so  ill  bred  as  audible 
laughter.  LoKD  CHESTER Fl £U> : 

Lttttri  If  kit  Sen,  Marth  9,  J748. 

Tme  wit,  or  sense,  never  yet  made  anybody 
laugh  ;  they  are  above  it :  they  please  the  mind, 
and  give  a  cheerfulness  to  the  connienance.  But 
It  is  low  buffoonery,  or  silly  accidents,  that  al- 
ways excite  laughter;  and  that  is  what  people 
of  sense  and  breeding  should  show  (henisclies 
above.  .  .  .  Not  to  mention  the  disagreeable 
noise  that  it  makes,  and  the  shocking  distortion 
of  the  face  that  it  occasions.  Laughter  is  easily 
restrained  by  a  very  little  reflection;  but,  as  it 
is  generally  connected  with  the  idea  of  gaiety, 
people  do  not  enough  attend  to  its  absurdiq'. 
...  I  am  sure  thai  since  I  have  had  the  full 
use  of  my  reason  nobody  has  ever  heard  me 
laugh.  Lord  Chesterfield: 

Lttttrs  to  hii  Son,  March  9,  174S. 

Il  is  a  gi>od  thing  to  laugh  al  any  rale;  and 
if  a  straw  can  tickle  a  man,  it  is  an  instmment 
of  happiness.  Drvdgd. 

I  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  passion  of 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  gloiy  arising 
from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in 
ourselves  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of 
olhers,orwlth  our  own  formerly  :  for  men  laugh 
al  the  follies  of  themselves  past  when  Ihey  come 
suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring 
with  ifaem  any  present  dishonour. 

HoBBES :   Trtat.  on  Human  Naturt. 

God  made  both  tears  and  laughter,  and  both 
for  kind  purposes ;  for  as  laughter  envies  mirth 
and  surprise  to  breathe  freely,  so  tears  enable 
sorrow  to  vent  itself  patiently.  Teait  hinder 
sorrow  from  becoming  despair  and  madness; 
and  laughter  is  one  of  the  very  privileges  of 
reason,  being  confined  to  the  human  species. 
Lsi<»  Hunt. 


LAUGHTER— LA  W. 


How  ineritablf  doei  an  immoderate  laughter 
CDd  ID  a  sigh !  South. 

Laughler  is  »  vent  or  uiy  sudden  joy  that 
Hrike«  upon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile 
and  Elrong,  biealu  out  in  this  tremor  of  Che  voice. 
The  poets  mike  use  of  this  metaphor  when  ihey 
would  describe  nature  in  her  richest  dress;  for 
beauty  is  never  so  lovely  as  when  adorned  with 
the  smile,  and  conversation  never  siis  easier  upon 
us  than  when  we  now  and  then  discharge  our- 
selves in  a  symphony  of  laughter,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  called  the  chorus  of  conver- 
sation. SiK  R.  Stkrle. 

We  may  range  the  several  kinds  of  laughter 
under  the  following  heads: — the  dimplers,  the 
smilers,  the  laughers,  the  grinnen,  the  horse- 
laughen.  The  dimple  is  practised  to  give  a 
grace  to  the  features,  and  is  rrequently  made  a 
bait  to  entangle  a  gniing  lover ;  this  was  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Chian  laugh.  The  smile  is 
for  the  most  part  conlined  to  the  fair  sex  and 
their  male  retinue.  It  expresses  our  salisfaetion 
in  a  silent  sort  of  approbation,  duth  not  too 
much  disorder  the  features,  and  is  practised  by 
lovers  of  the  rnost  delicate  address.  This  lender 
motion  of  physiognomy  the  ancients  called  the 
Ionic  laugh!  The  laugh  among  us  is  the  com- 
mon riiui  of  the  ancients.  The  grin,  by  writers 
of  antiquity  is  called  the  Syncnisian  %  and  was 
then,  as  it  it  at  this  time,  made  use  of  to  display 
a  bMutiful  set  of  leech.  The  borse-laugb,  or 
the  Sardonic,  is  made  use  of  with  great  success 
in  all  kinds  of  disputation.  The  proficients  in 
this  kind,  by  a  well-timed  laugh,  will  haflle  the 
most  solid  argument.  This,  upon  all  occasions, 
suj^lies  the  want  of  reason  ;  is  always  received 
with  great  applause  in  coffee-house  disputes; 
and  Chat  side  the  laugh  joins  with  is  generally 
obaerved  to  gain  the  better  of  his  antagonist. 
Sir  R.  Steele. 

In  order  to  look  into  any  person's  temper,  1 
generally  make  my  Rrst  observations  upon  his 
faugh,  whether  he  is  easily  moved,  and  what 
are  the  passages  which  throw  him  into  that 
agreeable  kind  of  convulsion.  People  are  never 
so  much  unguarded  as  when  they  are  pleased ; 
and  laughter  being  a  visible  symptom  of  some 
inward  satisfaction,  it  is  then,  if  ever,  we  may 
believe  the  face.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
index  to  point  us  to  the  particularities  of  the 
mind  than  this,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  of  our  rationality.  For,  as  Milton 
says. 

And  an  0^  lovB  tb«  Ibod." 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  under  this 
head,  that  the  laugh  of  men  of  wit  is  for  the 
most  part  but  a  faint  constrained  kind  of  half* 
laugh,  as  such  persons,  are  never  without  some 
diffidence  about  them;  but  that  of  fools  is  the 
moK  honest,  natural,  open  laugh  in  the  world. 
SiK  R.  Stbele. 

Langhing,  if  loud,  ends  in  a  deep  sigh;  and 
•II  pleasures  have  a  sting  in  the  tail,  though 
■hey  cany  beauty  on  the  face. 

JcKEUy  TAY1.0R. 


LAW. 
n  emperors  were  possessed  of  the 


The  Roma 
vhole  legisle 

ADDISON. 

Law  is  a  bottomless  pit:  John  Bull  was  Bal- 
ered  by  the  lawyers  that  bis  suit  would  not  last 


A  R  BUT  KNOT. 


law,  and  all  the  i 

The  Roman  laws  gave  pnrticu 
to  such  as  built  ships  or  traded  in  com. 

Arbuthnot. 

Decent  executions  keep  the  world  in  awe: 
for  that  reason  the  majority  of  mankind  ought 
Co  he  hanged  every  year.  ArkuthnOT. 

A  just  and  wise  magistrate  is  a  blessing  ai 
extensive  as  the  community  to  which  be  be- 
longs; a  blessing  which  includes  all  other  bless- 
ings whatsoever  that  relate  to  this  life. 

Atterburv, 

A  wise  king  must  do  less  in  altering  his  laws 
than  he  may;  for  new  government  is  ever  dan- 
gerous; it  being  true  In  the  body  politic  as  in 
the  corporal.  Chat  "  omnis  subita  immutatio  est 
periculosa  :"  and  though  it  be  for  the  better,  yet 
it  is  not  without  a  fearful  apprehension ;  for  he 
that  changeth  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  king- 
dom thinketh  there  is  no  good  title  lo  a  crown 
but  by  conquest. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Euay  XIV.,  Of  a  King. 

They  are  the  best  laws  by  which  the  king 
haih  the  juslest  prerogative  and  the  people  the 
best  liberty.  Lord  BacoH- 

The  tenure  in  chief  is  the  very  root  that  doth 
maintain  this  silver  stem,  that  by  many  rich  and 
fruitful  branches  spreadelh  itself:  so  if  it  be 
suffered  lo  starve,  by  want  of  ablaqueation, 
and  other  good  husbandry,  this  yearly  fruit  will 
much  decrease. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Offic*  ef  Aiitnalieni, 

It  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities, 
without  the  particular  designs;  so  is  it  Co  speak 
of  lawfulness  whhout  the  particular. 

Lord  Bacon. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  law  of  England 
derived  Che  doctrine  of  charitable  uses  from  the 
Roman  Civil  Law.  Lord  Thurlow  has  said  it, 
and  there  are  olhen  who  have  said  the  same 
thing.  It  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  may  very 
well  be  doubted.  It  is  not  worth  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  investigation.  One  of  the  wont 
doctrines,  as  formerly  understood  in  England, 
the  doctrine  of  Cy-prit,  has  been  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  and  perhaps  little  else.  Con- 
Etanline  certainly  sanctioned  what  are  called 
pious  uses.  A  successor,  Valenlinian,  restrained 
donations  to  churches,  without  disturbing  dona- 
tions to  the  poor;  and  Justinian  abolished  the 
restraint,  and  confirmed  and  established  such 
uses  generally  and  forever. 

Horace  Binkev: 
Argument  Vidalv.  thi  CHj  ef  Fkiladd- 
fhia,  1844,16. 

/.ooqIc 
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But  that  I  science,  which  distinguishes  the 
crilerions  of  right  and  wrong ;  which  teaches  lo 
estahlisli  the  one,  Rtid  prevent,  punish,  or  reJress 
the  other;  which  employs  in  its  theory  the  no- 
blest faculties  of  the  loal,  and  exerts  ia  its  prac- 
tice the  cardinal  virtues  of  Ihe  heart;  a  science, 
which  i:  univenai  in  its  use  and  extent,  accom- 
modated to  each  individual,  yel  comprehending 
the  whole  community;  that  a  science  like  this 
should  ever  have  been  deemed  nnnecessary  to 
be  aludied  in  an  university,  is  mailer  of  astonish- 
imetil  and  concern.  Blackstone: 


Inlrodui, 


0  kh  CommeHtaria,  Sec.  1. 


I  think  it  an  undenial^le  position,  that  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  laws  uf  thai  society  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  proper  accomplishment  of 
every  gentleman  and  scholar;  an  highly  useful, 
I  bad  almost  said  essential,  part  of  liberal  and 
polite  education.  And  in  this  I  am  warranted 
by  the  example  of  ancient  Rome;  where,  as 
Ocero  informs  as,  the  very  bays  were  obliged 
to  leatn  the  twelve  tables  by  heart, 


dispensable  lesson,  to  imprint 
linds  an  early  knowledge  of 


DD  their  lender  minds  an  early  knowledge 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country. 

BLACKSTOt<E ; 

Cemmtntariii  :  On  tkt  Study  ef  thi  Lav. 

Law,  in  its  most  general  and  comprehensive 
tense,  signifies  a  rule  of  aclion  ;  and  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of  action,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or  irrational. 
Thus,  we  say,  the  laws  of  motion,  of  /ravilatioii, 
of  optics,  or  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations.  And  it  is  that  rate  of 
action  which  is  prescril>ed  by  some  superior, 
and  which  the  inferior  is  t»und  to  obey, 

Blackst<]ne  ; 
CemmmlarUs  ;  0/ lit  Nature  of  Laws  in 
General. 

Considering  the  Creator  only  as  a  being  of  in- 
finite  fiauirr,  he  was  alilc  unquestionably  to  have 
prescribed  whatever  laws  he  pleased  to  his  crea- 
ture, man,  however  unjust  or  severe.  But,  as 
he  is  also  ■  beinE  of  infinite  wisJem,  he  haa  laid 
down  only  such  laws  ■■  were  founded  in  those 
relations  of  justice  thai  existed  in  Ihe  nature 
of  things  anlecedenl  lo  any  positive  precept. 
These  are  Ihe  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good 
and  evil,  to  which  the  Creator  himself,  in  all  his 
dispensalions,  conforms;  and  which  he  has  en- 
abled human  reason  to  discover,  so  far  as  they 
are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  human  actions. 

Such,  among  others,  are  these  principles ;  that 
we  should  live  honestly,  should  hurt  nobody, 
and  should  render  lo  every  one  his  due;  lo 
which  three  general  precepts  Justinian  has  re- 
duced ihe  whole  doctrine  of  law. 

Blackstone  : 
Cemmtntariet ;  Oftht  Nalun  of  Laws  in 
Central. 

Aristotle  himself  has  said,  speaking  of  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  that  jurisprudence,  or 
the  knowledge  of  those  laws,  is  Ihe  principal 
and  most  perfect  branch  of  ethics. 

Bl-ACK  STONE, 


Human  legislators  have,  for  the  most  put, 
chosen  to  make  Ihe  sanction  of  their  laws  rather 
vindicatory  than  remuneratory,  or  to  consist 
rather  in  punishments  than  in  actual  particular 
rewards,  BlACKSTONB. 

Outrageous  penalties,  being  seldom  or  never 
inflicted,  are  hardly  known  to  be  law  by  tb« 
public;  but  that  rather  aggravates  the  mischief 
by  laying  a  snare  for  the  unwary. 

Blackstone. 

We  found,  or  we  IhoDghl  we  found,  an  in- 
convenience in  having  every  man  the  judge  of 
his  own  cause.  Therefore  judges  were  sel  up, 
at  lirsl,  with  discretionary  powers.  But  it  was 
soon  found  a  miserable  slavery  to  have  our 
lives  and  properties  precarious,  and  hanging 
upon  Ihe  arbitrary  determination  of  any  one 
man.  or  sel  of  men.  We  fled  to  laws  as  a 
remedy  for  this  evil.  By  these  we  persuaded 
ourselves  we  might  know  with  some  certainty 
upon  what  ground  we  stood.  But  lot  diflcr- 
ences  arose  upon  the  sense  and  interpretation 
of  these  laws.  Thus  we  were  brought  back  lo 
our  old  incertitude.  Burke  : 

Vsiu/k.  b/  Nat.  Sccitty,  1736.  ,] 

New  laws  were  made  lo  expound  the  old; 
and  new  difficulties  arose  upon  ihe  new  laws; 
as  words  multiplied,  opportunities  of  cavilling 
upon  them  multiplied  also.  Then  recourse  was 
had  10  notes,  comments,  glosses,  reports,  ri- 
sfionsa  firudentum.lttTned  readings:  eagle  stood 
against  eagle ;  authorily  was  sel  up  against  au- 
Ihorily.  Some  were  allured  by  Ihe  modem, 
others  reverenced  Ihe  ancient.  The  new  wen 
more  enlightened,  the  old  were  more  venerable. 
Some  adopted  Ihe  comment,  others  stuck  lo  ihe 
text.  The  ronfiision  increased,  the  mist  thick- 
ened, until  il  could  be  discovered  no  longer 
what  was  allowed  or  forbidden,  what  things 
were  in  properly,  and  what  common.  In  ihis  , 
uncertainty  (uncertain  even  lo  Ihe  professois, 
an  Egyptian  darkness  lo  the  rest  of  mankind) 
the  contending  parties  fell  themselves  more 
effectually  ruined  by  Ihe  delay  than  they  could 
have  been  by  the  injustice  of  any  decision.  Our 
inheritances  are  become  a  prize  for  disputation ; 
and  disputes  and  liligntions  are  become  an  in- 
heritance. Bujikb  : 

JTwo'ii.  cfNai.  Society. 

jur  lord 

ich  of  il 

have  not  been  too  severely  felt  not,  to  be  com- 
plained of?  ,  A  man's  property  is  n>  serve  for 
ihe  purposes  of  his  support ;  and  therefore,  to 
delay  a  determination  concerning. that,  is  Ihe 
wont  injustice,  because  il  cuts  off  the  very  end 
and  purpose  for  which  I  applied  to  the  judica-  ' 
lure  for  relief.  Quite  contrary  in  the  case  of  a 
man's  life:  there  the  delerminalion  can  hardly 
be  loo  much  protracted.  Mistakes  in  thi*  case 
are  as  often  fallen  into  as  many  others;  and  if 
Ihe  judgment  is  sudden,  the  mistakes  are  the 
most  irretrievable  of  all  others.  Of  this  the 
genllemen  of  the  robe  are  themselves  sensible, 
and  Ihey  have  brought  it  inlo  a  msxim.    Dt 


mortt  Mominii  nulla  est  euiiclatie  lenga.  Bui 
what  could  have  induced  them  lo  reverw  the 
rules,  and  to  contradict  that  reason  which  dic- 
tated them,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  guess. 

BintKB :  Vindu.  ef  Nat.  Socitly. 

I  remove  my  suit ;  I  shift  from  coiiil  to  court  j 
1  fly  from  equity  to  law,  and  from  law  to  equity  ; 
equal  uncertainty  attends  me  everywhere  ;  and 
a  mistake  in  which  I  had  no  shaie  decides  at 
utice  upon  my  liberty  and  property,  sending  me 
from  the  court  to  3  prison,  and  adjudging  my 
family  to  beggary  and  famine.  I  am  innocent, 
gentlemen,  of  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of 
your  science.  I  never  darkened  It  with  absurd 
■nd  contradictory  nolJohs,  nor  confounded  i[ 
with  chicane  or  lophistiy.  Vou  have  excluded 
me  from  any  share  in  the  confluci  of  my  own 
cause  ;  "  the  science  wai  loo  deep  for  me ;"  I 
acknowledged  il ;  but  it  was  too  deep  even  for 
yourselves  r  you  have  made  the  way  so  intricate 
that  yoD  ore  yourselves  lost  in  it ;  you  err,  and 
yoa  punish  me  for  your  errors. 

Burke  :  Vindic.  ef  Nat.  Sentty. 

A  point  concerning  property,  which  ought, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  just  mentioned,  to  be 
most  speedily  decided,  frequently  exercises  the 
wit  of  successions  of  lawyers,  for  many  genera- 
tions. Afitlta  virSm  vobicns  durando  iaaila 
viitfit.  But  the  question  concerning  a  man's 
life,  that  great  question  in  which  no  delay  ought 
to  be  counted  tedious,  is  commonly  determined 
in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  utmost.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  injustice  and  absurdity 
»hould  be  inseparable  companions. 

Burke  1  Vindic  of  Nat.  SaHely. 

We  are  tenants  at  the  will  of  these  gentlemen 
for  everything;  and  a  metaphysical  quibble  is 
to  decide  whether  the  greatest  villain  breathing 
shall  meet  his  deserts  or  escape  with  impunity, 
or  whether  the  best  man  in  the  society  shall  not 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  despicable 
condition  it  affords.  In  a  word,  my  lord,  the 
injastice,  delay,  puerility,  false  refinement,  and 
anecied  mystery  of  tfa«  law  are  such,  that  many 
who  live  under  it  come  to  admire  and  envy  the 
expedition,  simplicity,  and  equality  of  arbilraiy . 
judgmenti. 

Bukke:  Vindic.  ef  Nat.  Sentty. 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws 
were  originally  designed,  and  they  will  answer 
that  the  laws  were  designed  as  a  protection  for 
the  poor  and  weak  against  the  oppression  of 
the  rich  and  powerful.  But  surely  no  pretence 
can  he  so  ridiculous:  a  man  might  as  well  telt 
me  he  has  taken  oCT  my  load,  because  he  has 
changed  the  burden.  If  ihe  poor  man  is  not 
able  to  support  his  suit,  according  to  the  vexa- 
tious and  expensive  mannar  esiablii^hed  in  civil- 
ized countries,  has  not  the  rich  as  great  an 
advantage  over  him  as  the  strong  has  over  the 
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eof  n 


Burke  :  Vindit.  ef  Nat  Society. 
To  the  solid  establishment  nf  every  law  two 
things  are  esientially  requisite:  first,  a  proper  and 


the  matter  < 

equitable  constitution  as  they  have  a  right  10 
declare  and  render  binding,  with  regard  to  the 
first  requiute,  the  human  authority,  il  is  their 
judgment  they  give  up,  not  their  right.  The 
people,  indeed,  are  presumed  to  consent  to  what- 
ever the  legislature  ordains  for  their  benefit; 
and  they  are  to  acquiesce  in  it,  though  they  do 
not  clearly  see  into  the  propriety  of  Ihe  means 
by  which  Ihey  are  conducted  to  that  desin^le 
end.  This  Ihey  owe  as  an  act  of  homage  and 
just  deference  to  a  reason  which  the  necessity 
of  government  has  made  superior  lo  Iheir  own. 
Burke:   Tract m  lAt  Pofety  Lawi. 

It  would  be  hard  lo  point  out  any  error  more 
(ruly  subversive  of  ail  the  order  and  beauty,  of 
all  the  peace  and  happiness  of  human  society, 
than  the  position  that  any  body  of  men  have  a 
right  lo  make  what  laws  they  please, — or  that 
laws  can  derive  any  authority  from  their  insti- 
tution merely,  and  independent  of  the  quality 
of  the  subject-matter.  No  arguments  of  policy, 
reason  of  stale,  or  preservation  of  the  conslitu- 
lion  can  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  such  a  pmctice. 
Burke  :    Tract  en  the  Pepery  Laws. 

In  reality  there  are  two,  and  only  two,  foun- 
dations of  law;  and  ihey  are  both  of  them 
conditions  without  which  nothing  can  give  it 
any  force :  1  mean  equity  and  utilily.  With 
respect  lo  the  former,  it  grows  out  of  the  great 
rule  of  equality,  which  is  grounded  upon  our 
common  nature,  and  which  Philo,  with  propri- 
ety and  beauty,  calls  the  mother  of  justice.  All 
human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  de- 
claratory ;  Ihey  may  alter  Ihe  mode  and  applica- 
tion, hut  have  no  power  over  the  substance,  of 
original  justice.  The  other  foundation  of  law, 
which  is  utility,  must  be  understood,  not  of  par- 
tial or  limited,  bul  of  general  and  public,  ulliily, 
connected  in  ihe  same  manner  with,  and  derived 
directly  from,  our  rational  nature:  for  any  other 
utility  may  be  Ihe  utility  of  a  roM>er,but  cannot 
be  that  of  a  ciliien, — Ihe  interest  of  the  domestic 
enemy,  and  not  that  of  a  member  of  ihe  common- 
wealth. Burke : 

Trad  on  ihe  Popery  Laws. 

It  is  sufficiently  known  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians, avoiding  the  Pagan  tribunals,  tried  most 
even  of  their  civil  causes  before  the  bishop,  who, 
though  he  had  no  direct  coercive  power,  yet, 
wielding  the  sword  of  excommunication,  had 
wherewithal  lo  enforce  the  execution  of  his 
judgments.  Thus  the  bishop  had  a  consider- 
able sway  in  temporal  affairs,  even  before  he  was 
owned  by  the  temporal  power. 

Abridgvicnt  af  English  History. 
The  Saxon  laws,  imperfect  and  various  as  Ihey 
were,  served  in  some  tolerable  degree  a  people 
who  had  by  their  Constitution  an  eye  on  each 
other's  concerns,  and  decided  almost  all  matters 
of  any  doubt  amongst  ihem  by  methods  which, 
however  inadequate,  were  extremely  simple. 
They  judged  eveiy  controversy  dther  by  the 
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E  of  the  putin,  or  by  the  countiy'i 
opinian  of  it,  or  what  they  judged  an  appeal  to 
[Evidence.  They  were  unwilling  to  lubmit  to 
the  trouble  of  weighing  cunlndiclory  leslimo- 
niet;  aad  they  were  deitjtule  of  thoie  criliol 
Tulei  by  which  evidence  i>  sifted,  the  true  dii- 
tinguished  from  the  false,  the  certain  from  the 
uncertain.  Originally,  thcrefare,  the  defendant 
in  the  suit  wai  put  to  hii  oath,  and  if  on  oath  he 
denied  the  debt  or  the  crinie  with  which  he  wa* 
charged,  he  was  of  course  acquitted.  But  when 
the  first  fervoun  of  religion  began  to  decay,  and 
fraud  and  the  lemptaiions  to  fraud  to  increase, 
they  trusted  no  longer  to  the  conscience  of  the 
party.  They  cited  faim  lo  an  higher  tribunal, — 
the  immediate  judgment  of  God.  Then  trials 
were  so  many  conjurations,  and  the  magical  cer- 
emonies of  barbarity  and  heathenism  entered 
into  law  and  religion.  T^is  supernatuntt  method 
of  process  they  called  God's  Dome ;  ii  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Ordeal,  which  in 
(be  Saxon  language  Mgnifies  the  Great  Trial. 
This  trial  was  made  either  by  fire  or  water:  that 
by  Gre  was  principally  reserved  for  penona  of 
rank;  that  lyf  water  decided  the  fate  of  the 
-  "-  was  at  the  choice  of  the 

AtriJgmfnt  of  English  Hiittty. 

ion  Lav,  ai  it  then  prevailed  in 
in  a  great  measure  composed  of 
U  of  the  old  Saxon  cusloms,  joined 
to  the  feudal  institutions  brought  in  at  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Aikd  it  is  here  to  be  observed 
that  the  constitutions  of  Magna  Chaita  are  by 
no  means  a  renewal  of  the  Laws  of  St.  Edward, 
or  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  as  our  historians  and 
law-writers  generally,  though  very  groundlessly, 
aaiert.  They  bear  no  resemblance  in  any  par- 
ticular to  the  Laws  of  St.  Edward,  or  to  any 
other  colleclioa  of  these  ancient  imttituiions. 
Indeed,  how  should  ihey  ?  The  object  of  Magna 
Chaita  is  the  correction  of  the  feudal  policy, 
which  was  first  introduced,  at  least  in  any  regu- 
lar form,  at  the  Conquest,  and  did  not  subsist 
before  it.  BukKS: 

AMdgmtnl  ef  Engliih  Hiitery. 

By  the  Feudal  Law,  all  landed  property  is,  by 
a  feigned  conclusion,  supposed  to  be  derived, 
and  therefore  to  be  mediately  or  immediately 
held,  from  the  cruwn.  [f  some  estates  were  so 
derived,  others  were  certainly  procured  by  the 
same  original  title  of  conqueft  by  which  the 
crown  itself  was  acquired,  and  the  derivation 
from  the  king  could  in  reason  only  be  considered 
M  a  fiction  of  the  law.  BintKB: 

AbridgmtiU  ff  English  Hittory. 

There  is  scarce  any  object  of  curiosity  more 
rational  than  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the 
VII  ous  revolutions  of  human  laws.  Political 
and  militanr  relations  are  for  the  greater  pait 
accounts  of  the  ambition  and  Ttolencc  of  man- 
kind :  this  is  an  hbUory  of  their  justice.  And 
■urcly  there  cannot  be  a  more  pleasing  specula- 
tion than  to  trace  the  advances  of  men  in  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  Supreme  Ruler  in  one  of 


the  most  glorioa*  of  his  altribotes,  and  to  attend 
them  in  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  which  it  il 
wonderful  to  find  intrusted  10  the  raanagement 
of  so  weak  a  being.  In  such  an  inquiry  we 
shall,  indeed,  frequently  see  great  instances  of 
this  frailty ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  heboid 
such  noble  efforts  of  wisdom  and  equity  as  s<:em 
fully  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of  that  extmor- 
dinary  disposition  by  which  men,  in  one  form  or 
other,  have  been  always  put  under  the  dominioll 
like  themselves. 


Abridgment  of  English  HuUrj. 

The  Nonnan  Conquest  is  the  great  era  of  our 
laws.  At  this  time  the  English  jurisprudence, 
which  had  hitherto  continued  a  poor  stream,  fed 
from  some  few,  and  (hose  scanty  sources,  was 
all  at  once,  as  from  a  mighty  flood,  replenished 
with  a  vast  body  of  foreign  teaming,  by  which, 
indeed,  it  might  be  said  rather  to  have  been 
increased  than  much  improvedi  for  this  foreign 
law.  being  imposed,  not  adopted,  for  a  long 
time  bore  strong  appearances  of  that  violence 
by  which  it  bad  been  first  introduced.  All 
our  monuments  bear  a  strong  evidence  to  this 
change.  New  courts  of  justice,  new  names  and 
powers  of  ofiicers,  in  a  word,  a  new  tenure  of 
land  as  well  as  new  possessors  of  il,  took  place. 
Even  the  language  of  public  proceedings  was 
in  a  great  measure  changed. 

BUBKK:  Abridg.  tf  Eng.  Hislary. 

Sir,  [f  such  a  man  fell  into  errors,  it  must  be 
from  defects  not  intrinsical ;  they  must  be  rather 
sought  in  the  particular  habits  of  his  life,  which, 
though  they  do  not  alter  the  groundwork  of 
character,  yet  tinge  it  with  their  own  hue.  He 
was  bred  in  a  profession.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  fint 
and  noblest  of  human  sciences, — ■  science  which 
does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  under- 
standing than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning 
put  together;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  perrcns 
very  happily  bom,  to  open  and  lo  libeialiie  the 
mind  exactly  in  the  same  praportion.  Passing 
from  that  study,  he  did  not  go  very  largely  into 
the  world,  but  plunged  into  business, — I  mean 
into  the  business  of  office,  and  the  limited  and 
fixed  methods  and  forms  established  there. 
Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had,  undoubtedly,  in 
that  line;  and  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is 
not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
men  too  much  conversant  in  office  are  rarely 
minds  of  remarkable  enlargement .  Their  habits 
of  ofGce  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think 
the  substance  of  business  not  to  be  much  more 
important  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary 
occasions;  and  therefore  persons  who  are  nur- 
tured in  ofRce  do  admirably  well  as  long  as 
things  go  on  in  their  proper  order;  but  when 
the  high-roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters 
out,  when  a  new  and  troubled  scene  is  (^)«ned, 
and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that 
a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind  and  «  far 
more  extensive  eomprehension  of  things  is 
requisite,  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than  oSce 


can  ever  give.  Hr.  Grenville  thought  better  of 
tlie  <riidom  ind  power  of  hnnun  legislation 
than  in  troth  it  dcMrvet. 

BtmRB: 
Si^etei  im  Amrritan  Taxalien,  A[ai]  I9, 
1774. 
Id  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  public 
ioclinaiiati, — to  give  a  direction,  b  form,  a  tech- 
nical dreu,  and  a  ipecitic  sanction,  to  the  gen- 
eral leiue  of  the  cominanity,  is  the  ime  end  of 
legislation.  Burke: 

Letter  tc  the  Skerifft  o/BriiM,  April  3, 
1777- 
Sorely  tbe  itale  of  Ireland  ooght  forever  to 
leach  parties  moderalion  in  their  victories,. 
People  crushed  by  law  have  no  hopes  but  from 
power.'  If  laws  are  Iheir  enemies,  [hey  will  be 
enemies  10  laws-,  and  those  who  have  much  to 
hope  and  nothing  to  lo»e  will  liwayii  lie  danger- 
ous, more  or  less.  BURKB: 

leltir  la  Hen.  Choi.  Jama  Fax,  Ocl.  8, 
1777. 
There  is  nothing  certain  in  the  principles  of 
jnrisprudelKe,  if  this  be  not  undeniably  true, 
thai  when  a  special  aolhorilf  is  given  to  any 
penons  by  name  to  do  some  particular  act,  thai 
no  others,  by  virtue  of  general  powera,  can 
obtain  a  legal  title  to  intrude  themselves  into 
that  trust,  and  to  exercise  those  ipecial  functions 
in  iheir  place.  BUBKE : 

Sfetck  on  Iht  Nabob  efArmti  DMl, 
Feb.  aS,  1785. 

And  first  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
the  pride  of  the  homan  intellect,  which,  with 
■II  its  defects,  redundancies,  and  erroni,  is  the 
collected  reason  of  ages,  combining  the  princi- 
ples of  original  jostice  with  the  infinite  variety 
of  homan  concerns,  as  a  heap  of  old  exploded 
errois,  would  be  no  longer  studied.  Penonal 
self-sofhciency  and  arrogance  (the  certain  iitlend. 
ants  upon  all  those  who  have  never  experienced 
a  wisdom  greater  than  iheir  own)  would  osurp 
the  tribnnal.  Of  course  no  certain  laws,  estab- 
lishing invariable  grounds  of  hope  and  fear, 
would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in  a  certain 
coarse,  or  direct  them  to  a  certain  end. 

StjUcliBHt  Ml  the  Jlevolutitit  in  Frame, 
"790. 
Crotnwell  knew  how  to  iieparate  the  institu- 
liotis  expedient  to  his  usurpation  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  justice  of  his  couniiy. 
For  Cromwell  was  a  man  in  whom  ambition 
had  not  wholly  suppressed,  but  only  suspended, 
the  sentiments  of  religion,  and  the  love  (as  far 
as  it  could  consist  with  his  designs]  of  fair  and 
hiinourable  repatalion.  Accordingly,  we  are 
indebted  to  this  act  of  his  for  the  preservation 
of  oar  laws,  which  some  senseless  asserlers  of 
the  rights  of  men  were  then  on  the  point  of 
entirely  erasiiw,  as  relics  of  feudality  and  bar- 
barism. Besides,  he  gave,  in  the  appointment 
of  that  man  [Sir  Matthew  Hale],  to  that  age, 
and  to  all  poaterity,  the  most  brilliant  example 
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of  sincere  and  fervent  piely,  exMt  justice,  aad 
profonnd  jurispiudeuce. 

BURKK : 
Lttttr  tt  a  Membtr  aftki  Nat.  Auimily, 
179I. 

is  well 


mentary  Irealiaes  of  law,  and  the  dogmatical 
treatises  nf  English  jurisprudence,  whether  Ihey 
appear  under  the  names  of  inslitules,  digests,  or 
commentaries,  do  not  rest  on  ihe  authority  of 
the  supreme  power,  like  Ihe  Ijooks  called  the 
Institute,  Digest,  Code,  and  inihentic  collaiinns 
in  Ihe  Roman  law.  With  us  doctrinal  hooka 
of  that  description  have  little  or  no  authority, 
other  than  as  they  are  supported  by  the  adjudged 
cases  and  reasons  given  al  one  time  or  other 
from  Ihe  bench  ;  and  to  these  ihey  constantly 
refer.  This  appears  in  Coke's  Institutes,  in 
Comyns's  Digest,  and  in  all  books  of  that  nature. 
To  give  judgment  privately  is  to  put  an  end  to 
reports;  and  lo  put  an  end  to  reports  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  law  of  England.        Burke: 

Jmf.  0/  W.  Hastings  :  Rffort  an  Ike 
Lerdf  Jimmals,  1794. 

Your  Conimitlee  is  of  opinion  that  nothing 
belter  could  be  devised  1^  human  wisdom  than 
argued  judgments  publicly  delivered  for  pre- 
serving unbroken  ihe  great  traditionary  body  of 
the  taw,  and  for  marking,  whilst  that  great  body 
remained  unaltered,  every  variation  in  Ihe  ap- 
plication and  Ihe  constmction  of  particular  parts, 
for  pointing  oul  the  ground  of  each  variation, 
and  for  enabling  the  learned  of  the  bar  and  all 
intelligent  laymen  lo  drslingnish  those  changes 
made  for  the  advancement  of  a  more  solid, 
equitable,  and  substantial  justice,  a  progressive 
experience,  and  the  improvement  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, from  those  haiardons  changes  in  any 
of  the  ancient  opinions  and  decisions  which  may 
arise  from  ignorance,  from  levily,  from  false  re- 
finement, from  a  spirit  of  innovaiion,  or  from 
other  motives,  of  a  nature  not  more  justifiable. 
BumKE : 
Imp.  0/  W.  lioslings  :  Jtifarl  m  Ike 
Lerdi  Jeumalt,  1794. 

Their  rules  with  regard  to  competence  were 
many  and  strict,  and  our  lawyers  have  men- 
tioned il  to  their  reproach.  "  The  Ovilians,"  it 
has  been  observed,  "  difler  in  nothing  more  than 
admitting  evidence ;  for  they  reject  hislriones, 
etc.,  and  whole  tribes  of  people."  But  this 
extreme  rigour  as  lo  competency  rejected  by  Onr 
law,  is  not  found  lo  extend  to  the  gtnni  of  evi- 
dence, but  only  to  a  particular  ^cies, — personal 
wilneues.  Indeed,  after  all  their  efforts  to  fix 
these  things  by  positive  and  inflexible  maiiml, 
the  heu   Roman  lawyers,  in  their  best  agci, 
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were  obliged  to  confess  that  every  case  o( 
dence  rather  fonned  its  own  rule  than  th«l  any 
rule  could  be  adapted  to  every  case.  The  best 
opinions,  however,  seem  to  bavc  reduced  ihi 
admissibility  of  witnesses  to  a  few  heads.  "  For 
if,"  said  CallistniltU,  in  s  passage  preservt 
US  in  the  Digest,  "the  testimony  is  free  from 
suspicion,  either  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
ftrtea,  namely,  that  he  is  in  a  reputable  situn. 
tion,  or  for  came,  Ihat  is  lo  say.  Uial  the  testi- 
mony given  is  not  for  reward  nor  favour  nor  fot 
enmity.  Such  ■  witness  is  admissible."  Thii 
first  description  goes  to  compttenct,  between 
which  and  credit  Lord  Hardwiclie  justly  says 
the  discrimination  is  very  nice.  The  other  part 
of  the  text  shows  their  anxiety  (o  reduce  credi 
bility  itself  to  a  fined  rule,  BtJftKE: 

/»!/.  ef  IV.  Hailingt :  Report  en  the 
Lerds'  ytumali,  1794. 

At  length,  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  one  of  the 
cases  the  must  solemnly  argued  that  has  been 
in  man's  memory,  with  the  aid  of  the  grealesi 
learning  at  the  bar,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
learning  on  the  bench,  both  bench  and  bar 
being  then  supplied  with  men  of  the  first  form, 
declared  from  the  bench,  and  in  concurrence 
with  the  rest  of  the  judges,  and  with  the  most 
learned  of  (he  long  robe,  the  able  council  on 
the  side  of  the  old  restriciive  principles  making 
no  reclamation,  "thai  the  judges  and  sages  of 
the  law  have  laid  it  down  (hat  there  is  but  ONE 
general  rule  of  evidence, — the  test  thai  the  nature 
ef  the  case  will  admit."  BtlRKE: 

Imp.  ef  Jf.  HasliHgt:  Report  on  the  Lords' 
yoamals,  1794- 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  before  declared,  with 
great  truth,  "  that  the  boundaries  of  what  goes 
to  the  credit  and  what  to  the  competency  arc 
very  nUe,  and  the  latter  carried  loo  far ;"  and 
in  the  same  case  [King  v.  Bray]  he  said, 
■'  that,  unlets  the  objection  appeared  to  him  lo 
carry  a  strong  danger  of  perjury,  and  some  ap- 

erent  advantage  might  accrue  to  the  witness, 
was  always  inclined  lo  let  il  go  to  his  credit. 


e,  he  said,  il  was  generally  his  cus- 
tom to  admit  the  evidence,  and  give  such  direc- 
tions to  the  "jury  as  ihe  nature  oT  the  case  might 
require."  BukKE; 

Imp.  of  W.  Hastings  :  Report  on  Ihe  Lords' 
youmals,  1794. 
In  truth,  it  seems  a  wild  attempt  to  lay  down 
any  rule  for  the  proof  of  intention  by  circum- 
stantial evidence.  All  the  acts  of  the  party,— 
all  things  that  explain  or  throw  light  on  these 
acts, — all  the  acts  of  others  relative  to  Ihe  affair, 
that  come  lo  his  knowledge,  and  may  influence 
him, — bis  friendships  and  enmities,  his  prom- 
ises, his  threats,  the  truth  of  his  discourses,  the 
falsehood  of  his  apologies,  pretences,  and  ex- 
planations, his  looks,  his  speech,  his  silence 
where  he  was  called  10  speak,  —  everything 
which  tends  to  establish  the  connection  between 
■It  these  particulars, — every  circumstance,  pre- 


cedent, concomitant,  and  subsequent,  become 
parts  of  circumstantial  evidence.  These  are  in 
their  nature  infinite,  and  cannot  be  compre- 
hended within  any  rule  or  brought  under  any 
classification.  Burke  : 

Imp.  of  IV.  Hastings-  Repert  on  the  Lerdt 
Journals,  1 794. 
Much  industry  and  art  have  been  used,  among 
the  illiterate  and  unexperienced,  to  throw  impu- 
tations on  this  prosecution,  and  its  conduct,  be- 
cause so  great  a  proportion  of  Ihe  evidence 
offered  on  the  trial  (especially  on  Ihe  latter 
charges)  has  been  circumstantial.  A^inst  the 
prejudices  of  ihe  ignoranl  your  committee  op- 
poses the  judgment  of  the  learned.  It  is  known 
to  them,  that,  when  this  proof  is  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  that  is,  when  it  is  most  i^undant  in 
circumstances,  it  is  much  superior  to  positive 
prooft  and  for  this  we  have  the  authority  tiS 
the  teamed  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  of 
Captain  Donellau  :  *■  On  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  laid 
before  you.  It  is  all  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  in  its  nature  it  must  tie  so :  fur,  in  ca»es  of 
this  sort,  no  man  is  weak  enough  to  commit  the 
act  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  or  to  sofler 
them  to  see  what  he  docs  at  the  time;  and 
therefore  il  can  only  be  made  out  by  circum- 
stances, either  liefore  Ihe  committing  of  the  act, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  committed,  or  suIhc- 
quenl  to  it.  And  a.  presumption  which  neces- 
sarily arises  from  circumstances  is  very  oflen 
more  convincing  and  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other  kind  of  evidence ;  because  it  is  not  within 
the  reach  and  compass  of  human  abilities  to  in- 
vent a  train  of  circumstances  which  shall  be  so 
connected  t<^ether  as  to  amount  to  a  proof  of 
guilt,  without  affording  opportunities  of  contra- 
dicting a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  these  circum- 
stances. But  if  the  circumstances  are  sutJi  as, 
when  laid  together,  bring  conviction  10  your 
minds,  it  is  then  fully  equal,  if  not,  as  I  told 
you  before,  more  convincing  than  positive  evi- 
dence." BUKKB  ! 
Imp.  of  IV.  HasHngs  .-  R^rl  on  Iht  Lords' 
Journals,  1 794. 
I  know  no  human  t>eing  exempt  from  the  law. 
The  law  is  the  security  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land; it  is  the  security  of  every  person  that  is 
governed,  and  of  every  person  that  goveros. 
There  is  but  one  law  for  all,  namely,  that  law 
which  governs  all  law,  Ihe  law  of  our  Creator, 
the  law  of  humanity,  justice,  equity, — the  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations-  So  far  as  any  laws 
fortify  this  primeval  law,  and  give  it  more  pre 
cision,  more  eneigy,  more  effect  by  their  decla- 
rations, such  laws  enter  into  the  sanctuary,  and 
participate  in  the  sactedness  of  its  chaiocter. 

BUHKE:  Imp.  of  W.  HasHngs,  1794. 
The  Law  of  Nations  is  the  law  of  India  as 
well  as  of  Europe,  liecsusc  it  is  the  law  of 
reason  and  the  law  of  Nature,  drawn  from  Ihe 
pure  sources  of  morality,  of  public  good,  and  of 
natural  equity,  and  recognited  and  digested  into 
rder  by  the  labour  of  learned  men. 

Burice:  Imp.  of  W.  Hastings,  1794, 


tl  has  ever  been  ihe  melhrxl  of  public  jurists 
to  draw  a  great  part  of  the  analogies  on  which 
they  form  the  law  of  nations  from  ihe  prtnciple<i 
of  law  which  prevail  in  civil  communiliea.  Civil 
laws  are  nol  all  of  ihem  merely  positive.  Those 
which  are  rather  conclusions  of  legal  reason 
tlan  matters  of  statulnble  provision  belong  to 
n.iiversal  equity,  and  are  aniversally  applicable. 
Almost  the  whole  prtetorian  law  is  such. 

BURKB: 
LttUn  en  a  Kegicidt  Piaci,  Letter  I.,  1796. 

Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  call  in 
question  that  great  body  of  our  statute  law  ?  to 
ftnnul  laws  of  inestimable  value  to  our  libenies? 

His  grants  are  engrafted  on  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  covered  with  Ihe  awful  hoar  of  in- 
numerable ages.  BuKKE. 

He  [Lord -Commissi oner  Whilelocke,  in  a 
speech  in  parliament,  in  1649I  showed  that  the 
silence  of  counsellors  on  capital  cases  was  the 
fault  of  the  law,  which  kept  Ihem  silent;  and 
he  "  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  could  not 
answer  that  olijection,  that  a  man,  for  a  trespass 
to  the  value  of  sixpence,  may  have  a  counsellor 
to  plead  for  him  ;  but  thai  where  life  and  pos- 
terity were  concerned,  he  was  debarred  of  that 
privilege.  What  was  said  in  vindication  or  ex- 
cuse of  that  custom— that  the  Judges  were 
counsel  for  Ihe  prisoner — had  no  weight  in  it; 
for  were  Ihey  not  to  take  the  same  care  of  all 
causes  (hat  should  be  tried  before  them  1  A 
reform  of  that  defect  he  allowed  would  be  jusl." 
But  it  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  that 
reform  came,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  was 
In  the  last  opposed  by  almost  all  the  Judges. 
Lord  Campbell  : 
Lord  Chancitlors,  iii. :  Lift  ef  Whilclacke. 

The  venerable  sages  who  apprehended  such 
multiplied  evils  from  altering  the  practice  [of 
not  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners  in  capital 
cases]  must  have  been  greatly  relieved  by  find- 
ing that  their  objections  have  proved  as  un- 
it the 


■m,  so  long  resisted,  of  allowing  wit- 
nesses for  the  prisoner  10  be  examined  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.         LORD  Campbell  : 

Lerd  Chancilhrt.  iii. :  Li/f  of  Lord- 
Chaneilior  yeffttyj. 
When  we  censure  ihose  who  have  gone  before 
us  for  inefficiency  in  law  reform,  we  should 
recollect  that  we  ourselves  have  never  solved 
the  problem  of  recompensing  professional  labour 
without  the  test  of  the  length  of  law  proceed- 
ings, and  that  till  this  is  done  all  attempts  to 
check  prolixity  will  be  vain.  [Notei]  A  strik- 
ing illnstnUion  of  the  brevity  which  lawyers 
could  attain,  there  being  no  interest  to  be  ver- 
bose, is  the  judgment  of  death  upon  a  felon, 
which,  as  there  was  no  fee  according  to  Ihe 
number  of  words  contained  in  it,  was  thus  re- 
corded, ■'  SUS  PER  COL." 

Lord  Campbell  : 
Lard  Cha>utUen,m.:  Lift  of  Lfrd  King. 
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If  Lord  Nottingham  drew  it  [the  Statute  of 
Frauds],  he  was  the  less  qualified  to  construe  it: 
Ihe  author  of  an  act  considering  more  what  he 
privately  intended,  than  the  meaning  he  has 
expressed.  Lord  Camfbbll: 

Lord  CkaH<:tllors,\\\.:  Lift  of  Lord 
Nollingham. 
"  Whan'er  b  t>al  admliliKRd  it  bcsi," 
may  truly  be  said  of  a  juridical  syslem,  and  the 
due  distribution  of  jusiice  depends  much  more 
upon  the  rules  by  which  suits  are  to  be  con- 
ducted, than  on  the  perfection, of  the  code  by 
which  rights  are  defined. 

Lord  Campbell  ; 
Lord  ChanetUon,  iii. :  Lift  of  Lord  Ssnurs. 
Of  all  the  departmenia  of  literature,  jurispru- 
dence is  the  one  in  which  Ihe  English  had  lea!l 
excelled.  Their  trealises  of  highest  aulhority 
were  a  mere  jumble,  without  regard  lo  arrange- 
ment or  diction.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
peared among  us  a  writer  who  rivalled  the  b^t 
productions  of  the  French  and  German  jurists. 
He  [Charles  Vorke]  was  not  only  an  admirer. 
but  a  correspondent,  of  Montesquieu;  and  he 
had  caught  a  great  share  of  the  President's  pre- 
cision, and  of  his  animation.  In  this  treatise 
SSome  Considerations  on  the  Laws  of  Forfeiture 
ir  High  Treason]  he  logically  lays  down  his 
portions,  and  enforces  them  in  a  strain  of  close 
reasoning, — without  pedantic  divisions,  observ- 
ing lucid  order; — and  drawing  from  the  history 
and  legislation  of  other  countries  the  most  ap- 
posite illustrations  of  his  arguments. 

Lord  Campbell  : 


I  delight  to  think  that  my  special  pleading 
father  [William  Tidd],  now  turned  of  eighty,  is 
still  alive,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties.     He  lived  to  see  four  sons  sitting  10- 

K her  in  the  House  of  Lords, — Lord  Lyndhursi, 
rd  Denman,  Lord  Cotlenham,  and  Lord 
Campbell.  To  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  been  three  years  his  pupil  I  chieSy 
ascribe  my  success  at  Ihe  bar.  I  have  great 
pride  in  recording  that  when,  at  the  end  of  my 
first  year,  he  discovered  that  it  would  not  be 

Suite  convenient  for  me  to  give  him  a  second 
:e  of  one  hundred  guineas,  he  not;^only  refused 
lo  lake  a  second,  but  insisted  on  reluming  me 
the  first-  Of  all  the  lawyers  I  have  ever  known, 
he  has  the  finest  analytical  head  ;  and  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  science  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  have  earned  great  fame  as  a  discoverer- 
His  disposition  and  bis  manners  have  made  him 
universally  beloved. 

Lord  Campbell; 

Lord  Ckaruiliort,  v. :  Lift  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  note. 
While  fully  aware  of  ihe  impossibility  of  re- 
ducing the  whole  law  of  any  civilized  country 
into  a  written  code  in  which  mighl  be  found  all 
thai  judges  or  legal  practitioners  can  require  for 
the  due  ad  mi  nisi  rati  on  of  jusiice,  so  that  all 
other  law-books  might  be  dispensed  with  and 
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humed,  I  was  in  hopa  Ihat  the  criminal  law, 
Trom  iu  simplicity  and  certainty,  wu  b  partial 
enception  ;  iHiC  having  sal  for  eleven  days  with 
one  Chancellor  and  tijur  ex -Chancellors,  Crtn- 
worth,  Lyndhurxt,  Brougham,  Truro,  and  St. 
Leonard's,  upon  the  «lng1e  tille  of  "  homicide," 
I  gave  up  the  aitempl  in  despair.  We  never 
could  agree  on  a  definilion  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. Brougham  himseir  was  particularly 
unhandy  at  this  work,  and  justified  the  answer 
given  liy  Maule,  J,,  to  the  question  whether  the 
altempt  could  now  be  safely  made : — "  I  think 
the  attempt  would  now  be  particularly  danger- 
ous ;  for  the  scheme  is  impracticable,  and  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  they  could  easily  ac- 
complish it."  Lord  Campbell  ! 

Lord  Ckancellort,  viii.  5S0,  n. :  Life  ef 
Lord  Brougham. 
Shakspeare  ...  is  uniformly  right  in  hii  I 
and  in  his  use  of  l^al  phraseology,  which 


It  for. 


Lord  Campbell  : 
Livti  ef  tkt  Chitf  ymlUn,  i.  43  ; 
RiigK  of  King  JohH. 


We  0 


•ion,  for  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with'  Eng- 
lish juridical  writers.  Gibbon  entered  on  a 
laborious  study  of  the  Roman  civil  law  to  lil 
him  to  write  his  Dbclinb  and  Fall;  but 
Hume  never  had  the  slightest  insight  into  our 
jurisprudence,  and  his  work,  however  admir- 
able as  a  literary  compajjilion ,  is  a  very  defect- 
ive performnnce  as  a  hisloht  Of  the  supposed 
distinction  [made  by  Hnme\i  his  History  of 
England,  reign  of  James  1.1  h^ween  a  ttatuie 
and  a  freilamatioH — that  the  former  was  of 
iierpetual  obligation  till  repealed,  and  the  iatter 
lost  its  force  on  a  demise  of  the  crown— I  do 
not  find  a  trace  in  any  of  oar  books. 

Lord  Campbell  : 
Lit/a  ef  Ihi  CMiif  ymtiirt,  i.  276, 
note  1  Sir  Edviard  Coif. 
In  the  belief  that  Coke  was  humbled  ai^  efTect- 
nally  well  as  the  other  Judges,  the  following 
question  wa5  put  to  ihem  :  "  In  a  case  where  the 
King  believes  his  preri^tive  or  interest  con- 
cerned, and  requires  the  Judges  to  attend  him 
for  their  advice,  ought  they  not  to  slay  proceed- 
ings till  his  Majesty  has  consulted  them  ?"    All 
Ikt    yudgtt    txcefit    Coir.'     "Vesl"      "Yes I" 
"Veal"     CbIIi,C.J..-  "When  the  cask  hap- 


t4S,  I  s 


L  dot: 


FOR  A  Jl 

This  simple  and  sublime  answer  abashed  the 
Attorney-General,  marie  the  recreant  Judges 
ashamed  of  Ihcir  lervility,  and  even  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  King  himself. 

Lord  Campbell; 
Livii  ef  the  Chief  Juiliees,  i.  286 : 
Sir  Edward  Cote. 
Men  with  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  press- 
ing on  them,  and  moving  in  a  narrow  circle, 
and  meeting  each  other  daily,  desire  to  write 
little,  and  leave  unwritten  wAat  they  tait  for 


granted  in  every  contracL      In  spite  of  the 

lamentations  of  judges,  they  will  continue  to  do 

;  and  in  a  va^t  majority  of  cases,  of  whidi 


upon  the  whole  tbty 
find  this  mode  of  dealing  advantageous,  even  it 
the  risk  of  occasional  litigation.  It  is  the  bua- 
ness  of  courts  reasonably  so  to  shape  their  nlo 
of  evidence  as  lo  make  them  suitable  to  the 
habits  of  mankind,  and  such  as  are  not  likelytn 
e^iclude  the  actual  forts.  To  exclude  the  Huge 
is  to  exclude  a  material  term  of  the  cantrta, 
and  must  lead  (o  an  unjust  dedsion. 

Lord  Camfkli. 


tJod'j 


s  life, 


say,  (he  laws  are  there,  and  thou  shalt  not  dis- 
obey them.  It  were  beUer  for  thee  not.  Belter 
B  hundred  deaths  thin  yea!  Terrible  " peutl- 
ties,"  if  thou  wilt  still  need  ptnaitia,  are  there 
for  disobeying.  Carlyls. 

Alas  1  how  many  causes  that  can  plead  well 
for  themselves  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  u>d 
yet  in  the  general  court  of  the  universe,  and  fiec 
soul  of  man,  have  no  word  to  uiterl 

It  must  be  confessed  by  all,  Ibat  there  i)  a  law 
of  nature  writ  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  which 
will  direct  Ihem  to  commendable  actioiH,  if  Ihey 
will  attend  to  the  writing  in  their  own  con- 
sciences. This  law  cannot  be  conudered  widi- 
out  the  notice  of  a  Ijiwgiver.  For  it  is  but  ■ 
natural  and  obvious  conclusion,  that  some  lupe- 


upon  (he  pursail  of  uncomely  actions,  thoagti 
his  heari  be  mightily  inclined  to  Ihem;  nitk 
knows  be  never  planted  this  principle  of  reluc^ 
tancy  in  his  own  soul;  he  can  never  be  thtf 
cause  of  that  which  he  cannot  be  friends  with. 
If  he  were  the  cause  of  it,  why  doth  he  not  rid 
himself  of  it  ?  No  man  would  endure  a  tfaini 
that  doth  frequently  molest  and  disquiet  him,  it 
he  could  cashier  it.  It  is  therefore  sown  in  man 
by  some  hind  more  powerful  than  man,  which 
riseth  so  high,  and  is  rooted  so  strong,  ihal  all 
the  force  that  man  can  use  cannot  pull  it  up. 
CharnocK:  AUribtila. 

The  straitening  and  confining  the  profesMoo 
of  the  common  law  must  naiiirally  extend  and 
enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery. 

Earl  of  Cij^ttBHDON. 

And  the  law,  that  Is  the  perfection  of  r^ 

law  itsclfe  is  nothing  else  but  reaaon ;  which  it 
to  be  understood  of  an  artiSciall  perfection  of 
reason,  gotten  by  long  study,  obsemiii  1,  and 
experience,  and  not  of  every  man's  :  atnraU 
rea.son ;  for  Nemo  naieitw  artiftx.  This  legall 
reason  til  lumma  ratio.  And  therefore  if  all 
the  reason  that  is  dispersed  into  so  many  sevenll 
heads  were  united  into  one,  ytf  covld  he  not 


nuke  such  a  law  u  ihc  law  in  England  is ;  be- 
came by  many  succeswlons  of  agra  it  bnth  beene 
fined  and  re6Ded  by  an  infinile  nnmbet  of  grave 
■nd  learned  men.  and  liy  long  experience  growne 
to  Huch  a  perfection,  fot  the  Kovernment  of  Ibis 
TeaJme,  as  ihc  old  rule  may  be  justly  verified  of 
it,  Ntmintm  e^riel  tsst  lapienlerm  legibm:  no 
man  odI  of  his  own  private  reason  ought  lu  he 
wiser  than  the  law,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
reason.  CoKE  UPON  Littletom,  sect.  138. 

If  1  am  inked  a  question  of  common  law,  I 
should  be  ashamed  if  I  could  not  im mediately 
answer  it ;  but  if  I  am  asked  a  question  of 
statute  law,  I  iJiould  be  athnmed  to  answer  it 
without  referrit^  to  the  Jtalule  liook. 

Sir  Edward  Coke: 
^  r,  Livfi  of  the  Chief 'j 
i.  324 !  Sir  r.dward  Coit. 

Those  who  made  laws  had  iheir  minds  above 
the  vulgar:  and  yet  unaccountably  the  public 
conuitutions  of  nations  vary. 

jEREiry  Collier. 

Law  and  equity  are  two  things  which  God 
bath  joined,  but  which  man  halh  put  asunder. 
CoLTON. 

Poetical  repons  of  law  caws  are  not  very 
common,  yet  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  they 
ihotild  be  so.  Many  advantages  would  accrue 
from  luch  a  measure.  They  would,  in  the  first 
place,  be  more  commonly  deposited  in  the  mem- 
ory, jnM  OS  linen,  grocery,  or  other  sucb  matters, 
when  neatly  picked,  are  known  to  occupy  less 
room,  and  to  lie  more  convenienllv  in  any  trunk, 
chett,  or  box  to  which  they  may  be  committed. 
In  the  next  place,  being  divested  of  that  infinite 
cirtumtocutioD,  and  the  endless  embarraument 
in  which  the^  are  involved  by  it,  they  would 
become  surpnsingty  intelligible  in  comparison 
with  thor  present  obscurity.  Cowper  : 

To  Riv.  W.  Uitwin,  Dtt.  1780. 


use  can  be  mode  till  the  Bute  be  made  fit  to  be 
played  on.  SIR  John  Davies. 

Give  us  leave  to  enjoy  the  government  and 
benefit  of  laws  under  which  we  were  bom,  and 
which  we  desire  to  transmit  to  our  posterity. 


Chrimianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  England. 

LOKD-CHAKCELUIIt  ELDON  ! 

3  Sxeanslon,  517. 
A  filed  rule  may  give  rise  to  oceasional  dc 

ationi  from  justice;  but  these  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  the  price  which  every  member  of  the 
community  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
advantage  of  an  enlightened  code.     Ko  la 
can  be  framed  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  t 
brace  the  infinite  vorielies  of  human  action,  1 
the  labonia  of  the  lawgiver  must  be  conQued 


3» 

the  development  of  those  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  snppoK  and  security  of  society.  He 
views  man  with  reference  to  the  general  good, 
and  that  alone.  He  legislates  for  man  in  gen- 
eral,— not  for  particular  Cases. 

Lor IV Chancellor  Erskine; 

Sfrteh  in  tki  HtuM  of  Lerdi  an  the  Ban- 

btirj  Pierogt  Oat. 

1  WHS  bred,  in  my  early  youth,  in  two  pro- 
fessions [Navy  and  Army],  the  characteristic 
of  which  IS  honour.  But,  after  the  experience 
of  very  many  yean,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
they  canniM  stand  higher  for  honour  than  the 
profession  of  ihc  law.  Amidst  unexampled 
temptations,  which,  through  human  frailty,  have 
produced  their  victims,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
members  of  it  are  lounil ;  and  the  cause  is 
obvious :  there  is  something  10  beautiful  and 
exalted  in  the  faithful  administration  of  justice, 
and  departure  from  it  is  so  odious  and  disgust- 
ing, that  a  perpetual  monitor  is  raised  up  in  the 
mind  ageinit  the  accesses  of  corruption.  The 
same  protection  ought  also  to  apply  to  us,  the 
highest  of  the  Judges. 

LoRPCnANCELi.nR  Erskine: 
^eck  in  Iht  HbuU  tf  Lords.  Trial  of 
Qwem  Canlint,  tSao. 

Laws  were  made  to  restrain  and  puni<>b  the 
wicked  :  the  wise  and  good  do  not  need  them 
as  a  guide,  hut  only  as  a  shield  against  rapine 
and  oppression  :  they  can  live  civilly  and  orderly 
though  there  were  no  law  in  the  world. 

Fei  ltham. 

To  go  to  taw  is  for  two  perrons  to  kindle  a 
fire  at  their  own  cost  to  wajni  others,  and  singe 
themselves  to  cinders;  and  because  they  cannot 
agree  as  10  what  is  (ruth  and  equity,  they  will 
both  agree  to  nnplume  themselves,  that  others 
may  be  decorated  with  their  rcalher*. 

Felltham. 

I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if 
a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads, 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws,  of 
a  nation.  Fletcher  of  Saltovh, 

By  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  exlir- 

Btion  were  the  punishment  of  injury.  Human- 
ng  by  degrees,  it  admitted  slavery  instcnd  of 
death  :  a  further  step  was  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners instead  of  slavery.  B.  Franklin. 

"  My  lawyer  tells  me,"  returned  he,  "  that  I 
have  &ilkeld  and  Venlris  strong  in  my  favour, 
and  that  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  cases  in 
point." — "  I  understand,"  said  I,  "  those  are 
two  of  your  judges  who  have  already  declared 
Iheit  opinion," — "  Pardon  me,"  replied  my 
friend,  "  Salkeld  and  Venlris  are  lawyeis  wh.. 
some  hundred  yenrs  agn  gave  their  opinions  on 
cases  similar  to  mine;  these  opinions  which 
make  for  me  mv  lawyer  is  to  cite,  and  those 
opinions  which  look  another  way  are  cited  hv 
the  lawyer  employed  by  my  antagonist :  as  1 
observed,  1  have  Salkeld  and  Ventns  for  me,  he 
has  Coke  and  Hntc  for  him,  and  he  th  t  hai 


most  opinions  is  moil  likely  lo  carry  his  cause." 
— "  But  where  is  the  necessity,"  cried  1,  "  of 
prolonging  a  suit  by  citing  Ibe  opinions  and 
repons  of  otheis,  since  the  lame  good  sense 
wbich  determined  iawjrers  in  former  ages  may 
serve  lo  guide  your  judges  at  this  day  ?  They 
at  ihal  lime  gave  their  opinions  only  from  (he 
light  of  reason ;  your  judges  have  the  same 
light  at  present  to  direct  them,  let  me  even  add 
a  greater,  as  in  former  ages  there  were  many 
prejudices  from  which  the  present  is  happily 
free.  If  arguing  from  authorities  lie  exploded 
from  every  other  branch  of  learning,  why  should 
it  be  parliculsrly  adhered  to  in  thii?  I  plainly 
foresee  how  such  a  method  of  investigation 
must  embarrass  every  suit,  and  even  perplei  ihe 
student :  ceremonies  will  be  multiplied,  formali- 
ties must  increase,  and  more  lime  will  thus  be 
(pent  in  learning  the  arts  of  litigation  than  in 
the  discovery  of  right." 

Goldsmith  : 
CiHteKBfthe  WarU,  Letter  XCVIII. 

The  English  taws  punish  vice;  the  Chinese 
laws  do  more— they  reward  virtue. 

Goldsmith. 

We  must  remember  that  laws  were  not  made 
for  their  own  sakes,  boi  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  were  to  be  guided  by  them  i  and  though  it 
is  true  that  (bey  are  and  ought  lo  be  sacred,  yel 
if  they  be  or  are  become  unuseful  for  their  end, 
(bey  must  either  be  amended,  if  it  may  be,  or 
new  laws  lie  substituted,  and  the  old  repeated, 
so  it  be  done  regularly,  deliberately,  and  so  far 
forth  only  as  the  exigence  or  convenience  justly 
demands  i1 ;  and  in  this  respecl  the  saying  is 
true,  5<i/ui  fiopuli  suprtma  Itx  esto.  He  ihat 
thinks  a  state  can  be  exactly  steered  by  the  same 
laws  in  every  kind  as  it  was  two  or  three  bun. 
dred  years  ago,  may  as  well  imagine  Ihat  ihe 
clothes  that  htted  him  when  a  child  should 
serve  him  when  he  was  grown  a  man.  The 
matter  changelh,  the  custom,  the  contracts,  [he 
commerce,  the  dispositions,  educations,  and 
tempers  of  man  and  societies,  change  in  a  long 
tract  of  time,  and  so  must  Iheir  laws  In  some 
measure  l>e  changed,  or  they  will  not  he  useful 
for  Iheir  slate  and  condition ;  and,  besides  all 
this,  time  is  the  wisest  thing  under  heaven. 
These  *erjUws  which  at  6rst  seemed  Ihe  wisest 
constitution  under  heaven,  have  some  flaws  and 
defects  discovered  in  them  by  time.  As  manu- 
factures, mercantile  arts,  archilectuie,  and  build. 
ing,  and  philosophy  itself,  secure  new  advan- 
tages and  discoveries  by  lime  and  experience, 
so  much  more  do  laws  which  concern  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  men. 

Sir  M.  Hale:  Hargrave'i  Lav  Tracts. 

Many  things  that  obtain  as  common  law  had 
iheir  original  by  partiamentary  acts,  or  constitu- 
tions made  in  writings  by  the  king,  lords,  nnd 
commons.  SlR  M.  Hai.E. 

All  before  Richard  I.  is  before  time  of  mem- 
ory ;  and  what  is  since  is,  in  a  legal  sense, 
within  (he  lime  of  memory. 

Sir  M.  Halr. 


All  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  mow 
monuments  or  memorials  (hereof  in  writing, 
yet  all  of  them  have  not  their  original  in 
writing ;  for  some  of  those  laws  have  obtained 
(heir  force  bjr  immemorial  usage  or  custom. 
Sir  M.  Hali. 

According  to  a  juridical  account  and  legal 
signilication.  time  within  memory,  by  the  statute 
of  Westminster,  was  settled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  King  Ricbarii  the  First. 

Sir  M.  Half.. 

When  Ihe  wisest  counsel  of  men  have  with 
Ihe  greatest  prudence  made  laws,  yet  frequent 
emergencies  happen  which  they  did  not  foresee, 
and  therefore  they  are  put  upon  repeals  and 
supplements  of  such  their  laws;  hut  Almighty 
God,  by  one  ample  foresight,  fore«aw  ill  eventi, 
and  could  therefore  fit  laws  proportionate  lotbe 
things  he  made.  SiR  M.  Hall 

Jurors  are  not  bound  lo  believe  two  witnesses, 
if  the  probability  of  the  fact  does  reasonably 
encounter  them.  SlR  M.  Hale. 

He  who  considers  what  it  is  Ihat  constitutes 
the  force  of  penal  laws  will  find  it  is  their 
agreement  with  the  moral  feelings  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  the  breast.  When  the  actions 
they  punish  are  such,  and  only  such,  u  the 
tribunal  of  con.^cience  has  already  condemned, 
they  are  the  constant  object  of  respect  and 
reverence.  They  enforce  and  corroborate  the 
principles  of  moral  order  by  publishing  its 
decisions  and  executing  its  sanction*.  They 
present  (o  the  view  of  mankind  an  august 
image  of  a  moral  administration, — a  representa- 
tion in  miniature  of  the  eternal  justice  which 
presides  in  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty. 
Robert  Hall: 
Fragmtnt,  On  Taleratum. 

It  is  impossible  to  enact  ignorance  by  law,  or 
to  repeal  by  legislative  authorily  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  the  tight  of  science. 

Robert  Hall  ;  Madtm  Infidilily. 

Laws  will  not  be  obeyed,  harmony  in  society 
cannot  be  maintained,  without  virtue ;  virtue 
cannot  subsist  without  religion. 

Robert  Haix: 

Fragmtnt,  On   Village  Priathimg. 

Human  laws  may  debase  Chrtstianity,  but  can 
never  improve  it ;  and  being  able  lo  add  nothing 
lo  its  evidence,  they  can  add  nothing  lo  its  force. 
Robert  Hall: 

Apology  for  tht  Freedom  of  the  Preic,  Sect.  V. 

Of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  it  would  be 
presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  an  eulogium, 
afier  Sir  William  Jones  has  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  outline  that  was  ever  given 
of  any  science.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  lumi- 
nous arrangement,  the  vast  comprehension,  and, 
we  may  venture  to  add  from  the  best  authoii- 
ttes,  Ihe  legal  accuracy  of  this  wonderful  per- 
formance, which  in  style  and  composition  it 
distinguished  by  an  unajflected  grace,  ■  majestic 


.  Eimpliciif,  which  can  only  be  eclipsed  by  ihe 
splendour  of  it*  higher  qualities. 

Robert  Hall: 

RninB  ofCutlanrt  on  Ikt  ConsliluHon. 

Ethics  is  Ihe  science  of  Ihe  laws  which  govern 
our  BCtiona  a$  moral  agmis. 

Sir  W.  Hamtltom, 

Arguments  from  inconveniences  certainly  de- 
serve the  pealest  nltentinn,  and,  where  Ihe 
ireight  of  other  reasoning  is  nearly  on  an  equi- 
[>oise.  onghl  lo  lui^  the  scale,  Bui  if  rule  of 
law  is  clear  and  explicit,  il  is  in  vain  to  insist 
upon  inconveniences;  nor  can  il  be  true  thai 
nothing  which  is  inconvenient  is  lawful ;  for 
ihal  supposes  in  those  who  make  laws  a  per- 
fection which  ihe  mosi  exalted  human  wisdom 
is  incapalile  of  attaining,  and  wouM  be  an  in- 
vincible argument  against  ever  changing  the 
law,  Hakgrave:   Co.  Lit.,  66. 

Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged 
than  Ihat  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  Ihe  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage, — the  very 
least  as  feeling  her  care,  Ihe  greatest  as  not  ex- 
empted from  her  power:  both  angels  and  men 
and  creatures,  of  what  condition  soever,  though 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  nil  with 
uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of 
iheir  peace  and  joy. 

Hooker:  EccUsinslUat Paliiy. 

Thai  which  doth  assign  nnlo  eneh  thing  Ihe 

kind,  thai  which  dolh  moderate  Ihe  force  and 

power,  that  which  dolh  appoint  ihe  form  and 

measure  of  working,  the  same  we  term  a  law. 

Hooker. 

The  subject  or  mailer  of  l.iws  in  general  is 
thus  far  forth  constant,  which  matter  is  Ihal  for 
the  ordering  whereof  laws  were  insliluted. 

General  laws  are  like  general  rules  in  physic : 
according  whereunto,  as  no  wise  man  will  desire 
himself  lo  be  cured,  if  thero  be  joined  with  his 
disease  some  special  accident ;  in  regard  where- 
of, that  whereby  others  (in  Ihe  same  infirmily 
hut  wilhonl  Ihe  like  accidenl)  recover  health 
would  be  to  him  either  hurtful,  or  ai  Ihe  least 
unprofitable. 

Hooker  :  Ecclu.  Pal.,  b,  v,  \  9. 

God  hath  delivered  a  law  as  sharp  as  th«  two- 
cdpcd  sword,  piercing  Ihe  very  closest  ami  most 
unsearchable  comers  of  ihe  heart,  which  Ihe  law 
of  nature  can  hardly,  human  laws  by  no  means, 
possibly  reach  unto.  Hooker. 

As  in  ScKplure  a  number  of  laws,  particular 
and  positive,  being  In  force,  may  not  by  any  law 
of  man  be  violaled,  we  are,  in  making  laws,  lo 
have  thereunto  an  especial  eye.         Hooker. 

The  Jews,  who  had  laws  so  particularly  de- 
termining in  all  aRairs  what  to  do,  were  not- 
withstanding continually  inured  with  causes  exor- 
hilanl,  and  such  ai  Iheir  laws  had  not  provided 
for.  Hooker. 
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I.aws,  as  all  other  things  human,  are  many 
times  full  of  imperfection ;  and  lhat  which  sup- 
posed behoveful  unio  men  proveth  ofienlimes 
most  pernicious.  Hookkb. 

There  is  not  any  posilive  law  of  men,  whether 
general  or  particular,  received  by  formal  express 

but  the  same  may  be  taken  away,  if  occasion 
serves.  Hooker. 

Ijws  have  been  made  upon  special  occa- 
sions ;  which  occasions  ceasing,  laws  of  that 
kind  do  abrogate  themselves.  Hooker. 


maining,  do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  very  own 
deed,  and  upbraid  ourselves  with  folly,  yea,  all 
that  were  makers  of  it  with  oveisight  and  error? 
Hooker. 

Unto  laws  thai  men  make  for  the  benefit  of 
men,  il  hath  seemed  always  needful  to  add  re- 
wards which  may  more  allure  unto  good  than 
any  hardness  delerrelS  from  il,and  punishments 
which  may  more  deter  from  evil  than  any  sweet- 
ness thereto  allurelh.  Hooker. 

The  wisest  are  always  the  readies!  lo  acknowl- 
edge thai  soundly  to  judge  of  a  law  is  the 
weightiest  thing  which  any  man  can  take  upon 
him.  Hooker. 

A  law  there  is  among  the  Grecians,  whereof 
Pittacus  is  author :  that  he  which  being  over- 
come with  drink  did  then  strike  any  man  should 
suffer  punishment  double  as  much  as  if  he  had 
done  the  same  being  sober.  Hooker. 

The  day  is  still  within  Ihe  memory  of  many, 
when  men  on  trial  for  their  lives  were  not  per- 
mitted lo  defend  themselves  by  counsel,  and 
ihis  deprivation  was  made  in  the  name  of  fair- 
ness, "because,"  snith  Coke,  "that  the  testi- 
mony and  proof  of  th*  crime  ought  lo  be  so- 
clear  and  manifest  that  there  can  be  no  defence 
of  il."  If  we.  travel  hack  still  farther,  we  come 
to  a  lime  when  no  prisoner  was  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  ihe  indiclment  against  him,  of  the  panel, 
or  of  any  of  the  proceeding?'. 

Housiheld  Words,  1856. 

Again,  not  only  were  men  accuse:!  of  felonies 
refused  the  right  lo  look  at  Ihe  indictments 
framed  acainst  them,  but,  until  Ihe  twelfth  year 
of  Ihe  reign  of  Geonre  the  Second,  Ihe  indict- 
ments themselves,  with  Ihe  pleas,  verdicts,  judg- 
ments, and  so  forth,  were  all  uttered  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  wrillen  in  a  law-hand  with 
nmhiguous  abbreviations;  some  of  which  it  was 
Allowable  to  interpret  in  more  ways  than  one. 
And  in  this  Ian cuage— which  was  neither  I  jtin. 
French,  nor  English,  bat  a  compound  of  all 
three — in  this  longuage  ralher  than  in  his  inno- 
cence lay  ihe  accused  man's  best  chance  of 
acqniltal.  Houstheld  Wordi. 

To  expect  the  prisoner  to  plead  not  guillv 
being  guilty,  and  to  say  that  he  does  not  therein 
add  one  more  untruth  to  his  offences  because  il 


is  not  falsehood  you  ^^k  of  him  hul  only  >  legal 
form,  is,  in  truth,  the  ceverse  of  a  saleinn  and 
Irue  opeiiiiig  of  a  most  true  and  solemn  irial. 
Upon  the  holding  up  of  the  hand.  Lord  Bacoii 
tells  a  story  of  a  Welshman  who,  when  the  judge 
told  him  to  hold  up  his  band,  believed  that  ills 
lordship  was  about  to  (ell  his  fortune. 

HoMithoM  fVordi. 

There  were  some  niceties  connected  with  the 
judicial  treatment  of  the  law  of  Escheat,  or 
Confiscalion,  which  led  even  to  a  necessity  for 
bringing  torture  into  common  use.  If  prisoners 
liable  (o  confiscalion  of  iheir  gitods  were  mutes, 
that  is  to  say,  refused  lo  plead,  there  could  be 
no  attainder,  and,  consequently,  no  escheat.  For 
this  reason,  in  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  time  it  was 
the  constant  practice  at  Newgale  lo  tie  together 
with  whipcord  the  two  thumbs  of  any  refrac- 
tory person,  and  the  whipcord  with  the  aid  of 
a  pitrson  soon  produced  the  desired  effect.  If 
more  were  required,  recourse  was  had  (o  the 
))eine  forte  et  dure,  the  more  horrible  form  of 
torture.  .  HeustheM  Wordt. 

When  a  traitor  was  condemned  lo  be  hunj;, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  that  sentence  was  com- 
monly preceded  by  the  order  that  he  should  he 
carried  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution. 
This  hurdle  was  a  merciful  invention  of  the 
monks.  The  original  sentence  had  been  that 
the  object  of  a  royal  vengeance  should  be 
draped  at  the  tail  of  a  horse  over  the  stones 
and  through  the  mud;  and  so  brought,  already 
.bruised  and  bleeding,  lo  his  death. 

Hoiuihold  Words, 

There  used  to  be — ^as,  we  suppose,  there  are 
still — a  great  many  delicacies  in  the  laws  having 
reference  to  homicide  and  burglary  ;  but  in  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  time,  the  knotty  question  of 
what  was  passable  Latin  for  burglarious  and 
burglar  in  the  framing  of  indictments  was  the 
delicacy  of  the  season.  More  offenders  escaped 
by  the  writing  of  burgariter,  or  bui^enter,  for 
hur^lariler,  than  by  proof  of  innocence ;  but, 
although  these  errors  were  common  and  fatal 
flaws  in  an  indictment,  it  was  ruled  that  bur^jla- 
riter  was  good  Latin  enough  lo  serve  the  pur- 
lioses  of  law.  Haustkold  Wordi. 

I  will  rather  pass  on  to  my  friends,  ihe  High 
Priests  of  the  Mysteries,  whose  business  it  is  to 
frame  the  laws  of  which  I  am  an  bumble  ex- 
piisitor.  On  the  members  of  the  legislature  of 
ihis  happy  countiy  I  look  advisedly  as  my  best 
.friends.  Their  persevering  ingenuity — only  to 
he  acquired  by  the  most  diligent  study  of  pre- 
cedent— in  burying  all  simple  facts  designed  for 
the  public  guidance,  beneath  a  dense  medley  of 
verliiage,  tautology,  reiteration,  and  verbal  mys- 
ticism, that  puts  the  legal  acumen  of  Ihe  most 
consummate  rogue  {as  myself,  for  example)  to 
a  severe  lest  to  disentangle  one  single  thread  of 
any  practical  utility  from  Ihe  mass;  iheir  con- 
stant passing  of  Acts  to  amend  Acts  of  which 
nobody  (save  themselves  and  the  Queen's 
printer)  has  been  aware  of  the  existence  ;  their 
it  pa.saing  of  other  Acis  to  repeal  other 


Acts  still,  until  it  requires  the  most  gimblet-eyed 
clairvoyance  to  discover  which  are  Acts  In  force 
and  which  not — these  kindnesses  place  them  in 
Ihe  lirst  rank  of  our  (the  rogues')  benefactors. 
Homikald  Wprdi. 

If  il  was  said  in  the  indictment  of  Ihe  act  of 
a  man  who  had  slain  another,  "  murdredarit" 
instead  of  "  murdravil,"  or  of  a  feloniotis  ad, 
ihsl  it  was  done  "  feloniter,"  when  it  shonld 
have  been  said  "felonice,"  the  indictment  was 
nua,shed,  and  the  criminal  set  free.  In  Qneen 
ElixalKth's  time  one  John  Webster,  a  brutal 
murderer,  was  acquitted  because  Ihe  letter  h 
was  omilled  in  Ihe  Lnlin  word  for  arm.  The 
indictment  had  "sinistro  bracio"  instead  nf 
"sinistro  hrachio;"  and  another  man  was  lib- 
erated because  it  was  judged  material  that  u  wb.s 
put  instead  of  a  in  the  Latin  for  the  phrase 
"  otherwise  called."  It  was  "A.  B.  alius  dic- 
tus  A.  C.  butcher ;"  when  the  law  ruled  it  to 
be  essential  to  write  "A.  B.  alias  dictus  A.  C 
butcher."  These  niceties  were  in  the  higheM 
degree  arbitrary.  Gross  blunders  were  some- 
times held  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  legal 
languajfe;  and  whether  right  or  wrong,  the 
terms  of  the  indictment,  except  for  any  (laws 
they  might  contain,  mattered  not  much  to  the 
accused.  Hmatheld  Werdt. 

The  idle  subtleties  that  have  been  spent  by 
criminal  lawyers  upon  the  subject  of  theft  could 
scarcely  be  Seen  to  more  advantage  than  in  Ihe 
consideration  of  that  element  in  thieving  which 
consists  in  carrying  the  stolen  thing  away ;  or, 
as  Ihe  books  called  it,  Ihe  asimrtavit.  Thus,  it 
was  held  ihnt  if  a  prisoner  removed  a  package 
from  the  head  lo  Ihe  tail  of  a  wagon,  Ihe  aspor- 
lavjt  was  complete  ;  but  if  he  moved  it  only  In 
lifting  it  up  where  it  lay,and  standing  it  on  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  ripping  it  open,  the  aipor- 
lavit  was  not  complete,  because  every  part  of 
the  package  whs  no!  shown  to  be  moved.  The 
central  point  of  it  might  be  exactly  where  it  was 
before.  This  was  understood  by  the  poet  who 
declared  the  asportavil  to  be  complete  as  against 
him  whfen  "  the  Knave  of  Hearts  he  stole  some 
larls,  and— took  them  quite  away." 

HinaehBld  IV^rdi. 

A  fair  trial !  However  great  may  be  the  de. 
feels  of  English  law,  certain  it  is  that  we  have 
Bllained  at  last  lo  a  complete  respect  for  the 
lil>eny  of  the  subject,  in  the  administration  of 
justice  as  regards  felonies  and  capital  crimes. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  amended  iti  the  deal- 
ing with  lesser  offences  at  our  petty  and  quarter 
sessions;  but,  in  our  more  solemn  courts  of 
criminal  justice,  no  honest  man's  liberty  or  life 
is  endangered.  It  wai  not  so  in  Scotland, 
neither  was  it  altt^ether  so  in  England,  siitjr 
years  ago,  Hmittkgld  Words. 

Tyrannical  deeds  were  done  in  criminal  courts 
in  the  years  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three 
and  four,  which  prompted  the  late  Lord  Cock- 
bum  lo  write  an  impression,  the  general  accept- 
ance of  which  is  singularly  illustrated  by  one  dt 
the  events  of  the  day  in  which  his  Memorial* 


arc  publUheil,— nnmely,  "that  ihe  e»isience  of 
circumstancrs,  such  as  the  supposed  cle[irne<s 
and  grealneiE  of  Iheir  guilt,  lending  to  prejudice 
prisnnen  on  their  trials,  gives  ihem  a  itronger 
claim  than  usual  on  that  sacred  judicial  mild- 
ness, which,  r>r  more  than  any  of  ihe  law's 
lerTDis,  procures  respect  for  authority,  and  with- 
out which  courts,  let  them  punish  as  they  may, 
only  alienate  and  provoke." 

Houstkold  Wordi. 
Let  us  go  back  to  Bacon's  time,  and  hear 
what,  on  the  prompting  of  that  wise  man,  James 
Ihe  First  snid  to  his  parliament :  "  There  l>e  in 
the  common  law  divera  contrary  reports  and 
precedents )  and  this  corruption  doth  likewise 
concern  the  statutes  and  acts  of  parliament,  in 
respect  thai  there  are  divers  cross  and  cuffing 
statutes,  and  some  so  penned  as  they  may  Ije 
tsken  in  diveis,  yea  contraiy  senses ;  and  there- 
fore would  t  wish  both  those  statutes  and  re- 
ports, as  well  in  th;  parliament  as  common  law, 
to  be  al  once  malDrely  reviewed  and  reconciled ; 
and  that  not  only  all  contrarieties  should  be 
scraped  out  of  our  books,  but  even  that  such 
penal  statutes  as  were  made  hut  for  the  use  of 
the  time  which  do  not  agree  with  the  condition 
of  this  our  time,  ought  likewise  to  be  left  out 
of  our  books.  And  this  reformation  might, 
roethiiiki,  be  made  a  worthy  work,  and  well 
deserve*  a  parliament  to  be  sat  of  purpose  for 

To  this  day  we  are  stilt  asking  for  this  mature 
revision  and  reconciliation;  white  we  add  heap 
to  heap  confusedly,  and  mingle  living  laws  with 
dead.  There  are  on  the  books  ten  thousand 
dead  statutes  for  England  alone,  relating  to  sub- 
jects as  vain  as  the  carrying  of  coats  to  New- 
castle.  "  The  living  die  in  the  aims  of  the 
dead."  said  Bacon  ;  and  we  are  at  this  day  only 
echoing  his  warning. 

Homtketd  Words,  Mnrch,  1836. 
Said  Lord  Bacon,  "  So  great  is  the  aecumala- 
.  tion  of  Ihe  statutes,  so  often  do  those  statutes 
cross  each  other,  and  so  intricate  are  Ihey,  ibst 
the  certainly  of  Ihe  law  is  enlirely  lost  in  the 
heap."  Lord  Bacon  said  this  when  the  number 
of  our  public  statutes  was  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Thus,  the  profound- 
eat  brain  that  ever  a  wig  covered,  pronounced 
itself  to  be  lost  in  the  maie  of  a  law  constructed 
of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
disjointed  statutes.  From  his  day  to  our  own, 
the  mate  has  been  incessantly  in  progress  of 
enlari;ement.  New  laws  are  hung  on  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  rest,  faster  than  new  streets  on 
Ihe  out^iits  of  this  our  metropolis  1  new  legal 
neighbourhoods  spring  up,  new  streets  of  law 
are  pushed  through  the  heart  of  old  established 
legislation,  and  all  this  legal  building  and  im- 
provement still  goes  on  wiih  little  or  no  carting 
away  of  the  old  building  materials  and  other 
rubl>ish.  .  .  . 

If,  therefore,  two  thousand  statutes  perplexed 
Bacon,  what  sort  of  a  legal  genius  must  he  be 
who  can  feel  easy  with  eighteen  thousand  on 
his  mind?     It  is  manifest  that  in  these  law- 


There  have  Ijeen   several  effort 


with 


Thirty  years  ago,  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  three 
statutes  consolidated  a  large  mass  of  the  old 
criminal  law.  Five  years  afterwards.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne consolidated  the  whole  law  relating  10 
oflence*  against  the  person.  The  Chief  Barnn 
of  the  Exchequer  procured  the  passing  of  a  law 
which  brought  together  all  the  r^ulatlons  scat- 
tered among  many  local  acts  with  reference  to 
notices  of  action,  statutes  of  limitation,  and 
double  and  treble  costs.  Belter  siill  in  the  way 
of  superseding  old,  bad  law.  with  better;  two 
nets  of  Parliament— the  act  which  established 
County  Courts  and  that  which  regulated  a  fresh 
Common  Law  Procedure,  for  which  we  have 
Mr.  Baron  Martin,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Willes  to  thank—have  saved  a 
raillion  a  year  to  the  law-needing  part  of  the 

Houithald  Wards,  March,  1856, 
The  famous  code  of  Justinian  was  perfected 
in  less  than  four  years ;  fourteen  months  of 
which  were  spent  in  winnowing  the  chaif  out 
of  the  l^al  grain  accumulated  in  a  thousand 
years.  Trebonian,  aided  by  a  staff  of  seventeen 
lawyers,  in  three  years  reduced  three  million 
sentences  to  one  hundred  and  lifty  thousand;  to 
perfecting  the  pandects  and  institutes.  For  the 
framing  of  the  Code  Napolton  a  commission  of 
jurists  was  appointed  on  the  twelfth  of  August 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred.  In  four  months 
it  delivered  its  report,  which  was  then  open  to 
criticism.  The  council  of  state  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  discussion  of  it  in  one  hundred  and 
two  sittings. 

Heustheld  Words,  March,  1S56. 
There  are  one  or  two  legal  terms  of  which 
the  meaning  is  not  perhn|n  generally  known. 
We  need  remind  no  one  that  lunacy  is  derived 
from  an  idea  that  madness  is  connected  with 
the  moon;  but  many  may  not  be  aware  that 
felony  is  derived  from  an  idea  that  felons  are 
prompted  by  eicess  of  gall.  Felonies  were 
crimes  committed  felleo  animo,  with  a  mind 
affected  by  the  gall;  and  Hale  was  of  opinion  that 
Ihe  reason  why  a  lunnlic  cannot  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,  it  a  want  of  gall.  Then,  again,  maiming 
>t  any  kind  of  wounding,  but  such  wounding 


'5  power  of  batttinc 


o  knock 


defence.     Therefore,  it  w 

out  a  man's  front  tooth  ii 

that  he  is  not  maimed  by  the  knocking  out  of  a 

grinder;  becaoae  with  a  front  tooth  he  can  bite 

and  tear  an  enemy,  hut  with  a  grinder  he  can 

only  masticate  bis  food. 

Heustholii  Words. 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  long  and  how  steady 
has  been  the  process  of  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  criminal  justice.  The  spirit  of 
English  liberty — the  sense  of  equal  rightsamong 
all  citizens — has,  in  this  one  department  of  Ihe 
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law,  prevailed  against  every  unwholesome  pre- 
cc'leiu,  anil  lias  slowly  raised  our  courts  of 
criminal  law  lo  a  characler  of  which  we  have 
had,  in  the  trial  of  the  Poisoner,  certainlj'  a 
crowning  illuMralion.  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  freest  and  the  fniresi  courts  of  justice — we 
may  say  it  most  deliheralely — in  the  w>irld. 
Hausthsld  iVordi,  1856. 
Itut  one  touch  more  is  needed  10  complete 
this  rough  sketch  of  the  union  between  law  and 
order  on  our  statute- 1 hioIis  and  record'i.  Of 
the  legislation  thus  conducted  no  proper  ac- 
counts are  kept.  We  have,  indeed,  some  con- 
solidation of  the  criminal  law,  and  some  elTort 
to  9U[^ly  annually  criminal  sialislics.  But  while 
in  France  the  whole  relation  of  crime  10  the 
population  is  set  forth  by  tables  of  the  results 
of  accusations  and  decisions  carefully  recorded, 
we  have  no  returns  whatever  from  our  civil 
courts;  none  with  regard  10  the  common  law, 
and  none  from  any  of  the  courts  of  equity. 
Even  the  returns  we  have  are  almost  usele^^. 
Homthetd  Words,  Maich,  1856. 

I  wonder  why  I  feel  a  glov/  of  complacency 
in  a  court  of  justice,  when  I  hear  the  learned 
jndges  taking  uncommon  pains  to  iwevenl  ihe 
prisoner  fnim  letting  out  the  truth.  If  the 
object  of  the  trial  i>e  to  discover  the  truth,  per- 
haps it  might  be  as  edifyiii^  to  liear  it,  even 
from  the  prisoner,  as  lo  hear  what  is  unque<ilion- 
ahly  not  the  truth  from  the  prisoner's  advocate. 
I  wonder  why  I  say,  in  a  flushed  and  rapturous 
manner,  that  it  would  be  "  un-English"  lo  ei- 
aniine  the  prisoner  I  suppose  that  with  com- 
mon fairness  it  would  Ik  next  lo  impossible  to 
confuse  him,  unless  he  lied ;  and  if  he  did  lie, 
I  suppose  he  could  hardly  be  brought  lo  con- 

Homtkold  Words. 
I  have  had  Ihe  misfortune  to  have  a  sum  of 
money  left  to  me  by  a  will  which  has  been 
drawn  by  an  illogical  (for  I  won't  say  n^uish) 
lawyer;  who  has  inserted  a  parenthesis  in  the 
most  inconsiderate  manner,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  most  important  paragraph,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  context,  and  only  calculated  to  create 
her.rt- burnings  and  fees.  The  bequest  is  made 
lo  three  families  ;  and  the  only  matter  in  dispute 
is,  whether  one  of  the  third  shares  should  be 
divided.  1  wished  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  one 
of  the  Vice  Chancellors,  as  an  authority  on  the 
Bul^ecl,  to  give  me  his  reading  of  the  passage 
in  question,  and  the  consequence  Is  that  I  am 
driven  to  Ihe  verge  of  insanity.  Without  there 
lieing  the  slightest  question  as  to  pedigree  in- 
volved in  the  matter,  1  am  reijuired  to  produce 
somebody  who  knew  my  gmndmother  before 
her  marriage  seventy  years  ago;  who  knew 
when  she  was  married,  and  where  she  was  mar- 
ried, an<l  whom  she  married  ;  and  who  must 
(wear  in  the  most  determined  and  awful  man- 
ner that  she  had  four  children,  and 
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attached  lo  this  swearing,  which  would  hare 
perplexed  the  Sphinx,  and  which  are  calculated 
to  cause  oclc^enarian  witnesses  to  cast  their 
spectacles  into  the  dust  in  despair.  Of  course 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  persuading  anybody  of 
eighty  that  mere  signing  his  or  her  name  to 
an  aliidavtt  and  kissing  the  New  Testament  at 
two  and  sixpence  a  lime,  is  such  a  harmless  and 
common  proceeding  as  the  Court  of  Chancery 

HeustAold  Words,  April,  1S56. 

How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal 
laws,  it  must  be  conres.sed  that  their  chief  out- 
lines pretty  regularly  concur;  because  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  tend  are  everywhere  exactly 
similar.  HuHe. 

It  is  his  [Ihe  tegislator's)  best  policy  to  com- 
ply with  the  common  hent  of  mankind,  and 
give  it  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible. HtntK. 

Law  is  the  science  in  which  the  greatest 
power*  of  the  undeistanding  are  applied  to  the 
greale--t  number  of  facts. 

Dr.  S-  Johkson. 

He  who  knows  not  how  often  rigorous  hws 
produce  total  impunity,  and  how  many  crimes 
are  cc)ncealed  and  lorgolten  for  fear  of  hurrying 
the  ofleniler  to  that  slate  in  which  there  is  no 
repentance,  has  conversed  very  little  with  man- 
kind. And  whatever  epithets  of  reproach  or 
contempt  this  compassion  may  incur  from  those 
who  confound  cruelly  with  lirmness,  I  know  not 
whether  any  wise  man  would  wi~h  it  less  power- 
ful, or  less  extensive.  .  .  .  This  scheme  of  invig. 
orating  the  laws  liy  relaxation,  and  extirpating 
wickedness  by  lenity,  is  so  remote  from  common 
practice  that  I  might  reasonably  fear  to  expose 
it  to  the  public,  could  I  be  supported  only  by  my 
own  observations ;  1  shall,  therefore,  by  ascribing 
it  lo  its  author.  Sir  Thomas  More,  endeavonr  to 
procure  it  that  attention  which  I  wi'^h  always 
paid  to  prudence,  to  justice,  and  to  mercy. 

Dh.  S.  Johhsos:  RambUr,  No.  114, 

The  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  [ihe  English!  constitution,  not  to  be  con- 
trolled or  limiletl  by  the  judges,  nor  in  any 
shape  questioned  by  the  legislature. 

Tbe  laws  are  at  present,  both  in  form  and 
essence,  the  greatest  cune  that  society  labouis 
under.  Lanimr. 

I  do  apprehend  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
to  be  considered  as  artificial  rules,  framed  by 
men  for  convtnitnce  in  courts  ef  juttiit.  This 
is  a  case  that  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  that 
light;  and  I  lake  it  that  considering  evidence  in 
this  way  [vii.,  according  lo  natural  justice]  u 
ngrttabit  If  tAtgtnim  of  the  law  of  England. 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Lee. 

There  needs  no  more  to  the  setting  of  the 
whole  world  in  a  flame  than  a  quarrelsome 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  L'EsTftANCL 


There  U  s  Isir  of  n>iur«,  as  intelligible  lo  a 
rational  creature  and  studier  of  that  law,  as  the 
positive  laws  of  commonwealths.         Locke. 

Civil  law  and  history  ace  studies  which  a 
gentleman  should  not  barely  luucb  at,  but  cun- 
sunlly  dwell  upon.  Locke. 

That,  on  great  emei^endes,  the  State  may 
justi6ably  pass  a  retrospective  act  against  an 
oHender,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  We  are 
acquainted  with  only  one  argument  on  the  other 
side  which  has  in  it  enough  of  reoxon  to  bear 
an  answer.  Warning,  it  is  said,  is  the  end  of 
punishment.  But  a  punishment  inflicted,  not  by 
a  generul  rule,  but  by  an  arbitrary  discretion, 
cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  a  «-arning.  tl  is 
therefore  useless ;  and  useless  pain  onghl  not  lo 
be  inflicted.  This  sophism  has  found  its  way 
into  several  books  on  penal  legislation.  It  ad- 
mits, however,  of  a  very  simple  refutation.  In 
■he  Grsi  place,  punishments  <x  post  fade  are  not 
•llogelher  useless  even  as  warnings.  They  are 
warnings  lo  a  particular  class  which  stand  in 
great  need  of  warnings,  to  favourites  and  min- 
isters. They  remind  persons  of  (his  description 
that  there  may  be  a  day  of  reckoning  for  those 
who  ruin  and  enslave  their  country  in  all  (he 
forms  of  law.  But  this  is  not  all.  Warning  is, 
in  ordinary  cases,  (he  principal  end  of  punish, 
ment;  hut  it  is  not  the  only  end.  To  remove 
the  offender,  to  preserve  society  from  iho'c  dan- 
gers which  arc  to  he  apprehended  from  his  in- 
corrigible depravity,  is  often  one  of  the  ends. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  knave  as  Wild,  or  such  a 
rufhan  as  Thurtell,  it  is  a  very  important  end. 
In  (he  case  of  a  powerful  and  wicked  statesman, 
i(  is  infinilely  more  iniportan( ;  so  important  as 
alone  to  justify  the  utmost  severity,  even  though 
it  were  certain  thai  his  fate  would  not  deter 
others  from  imitating  his  example.  At  present, 
indeed,  we  should  think  it  extremely  perniciot 
to  take  such  a  course,  even  with  a  worse  ministi 
than  Straiford,  if  a  worse  could  exist;  for,  i 
present.  Parliament  has  only  (o  withhold  its  sup- 
port from  a  Cabinet  (o  produce  an  Immetliale 
change  of  hands.  The  case  was  widely  differ- 
ent in  (he  reign  of  Charles  the  FinV.  That 
Prince  had  governed  during  eleven  years  without 
any  Parliament,  and,  even  when  Parliament  was 
■i((ing,  had  supported  Buckingham  against  its 

Lord  Macaui.av:  Hattam,  Sept.  1S28. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinmn  that  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  ought  to  have  been  passed;  but 
be  draws  a  distinction  less  just,  we  think,  thnn 
his  distinctions  usually  are.  His  o|nnion,  so  far 
as  we  can  collect  it,  is  this,  thai  there  are  almost 
insurmountable  objections  (o  relro<ipective  laws 
for  capital  punishment,  but  that,  where  the  pun- 
ishment slops  short  of  death,  the  objeclior 


comparatively  trifling.      Now,  (he  practic< 
taking  the  severity  of  the  penalty  ill' 


.  when  the  question  is  alioiit  (he  mode  of 
procedure  and  the  rules  of  evidence,  is  no  doulit 
soffidendy  common.  We  of(en  see  a  man  con- 
victed of  a  simple  larceny  on  evidence  on  which 
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he  would  not  he  convicted  of  a  burglary.  Il 
sometimes  happens  that  a  jury,  when  (here  is 
Strang  suspicion,  but  not  absolute  demonstration, 
that  an  act,  unquestionably  amounting  to  mur- 
der, was  committed  by  the  prisoner  before  tbem, 
will  lind  him  guilty  of  manslaughter.  But  this 
Is  surely  very  irrational.  The  rules  of  evidence 
no  more  depend  on  Ihe  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests at  stake  than  the  rules  of  ariihmetic.  We 
might  as  well  say  that  we  have  a  greater 
chance  of  throwing  a  six  when  we  are  playing 
for  a  penny  ihan  when  we  are  playing  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  as  that  a  form  of  trial  which 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  juslice  in  a 
matter  affecting  liberty  and  property  is  insuffi- 
cient in  a  matter  affecting  life.  Nay,  if  a  mode 
of  proceeding  be  loo  lax  for  capital  cases,  it  is, 
afartieri,  too  lax  for  all  others;  for,  in  Capital 
cases,  the  principles  of  human  nature  will  always 
afford  considerable  security.  No  judge  is  so 
cruel  as  he  who  indemnifies  himself  for  scrupu- 
losity in  cases  of  blood  by  license  in  affairs  of 
smaller  importance.  The  difference  in  (ale  on 
the  one  side  far  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
difference  in  weight  on  the  other. 

LokO  MacaUIjIV:  Hallam,  Sept.  1S2S. 

1  believe  that  no  country  ever  stood  so  much 
in  need  of  a  code  of  laws  as  India;  and  I  be- 
lieve also  (ha(  there  never  was  a  country  in 
which  the  want  might  so  easily  be  supplied.  I 
said  that  there  were  many  points  of  analogy 
between  the  state  of  that  country jfler  the  fall 
of  the  Mogul  power  and  the  state  of  Europe 
after  (he  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  one 
respect  the  analogy  is  very  striking.  As  there 
were  in  Europe  then,  so  there  are  in  India  now, 
several  systems  of  law  widely  differing  from 
each  other,  bw  coexisting  and  coequal.  The 
indigenous  population  has  its  own  laws.  Each 
of  the  successive  race  of  conquerors  has  brought 
with  i(  i(sown  peculiar  jurisprudence ;  ihe  Mus- 
sulman his  Koran  and  the  innumerable  com. 
mentalors  on  the  Koran;  the  Englishman  his 
SlBlule  Book  and  his  Term  Reports.  As  there 
were  established  in  Italy,  at  one  and  the  same 
lime,  Ihe  Roman  l.aw,  the  Lombard  Law,  the 
Riparian  Law,  the  Bavarian  Law,  and  the  Salic 
Law,  so  we  have  now  in  out  Eastern  empire 
Hindoo  Law,  Mahometan  Law,  Pardee  Law, 
English  Law,  perpelually  mingling  with  each 
other  and  disturbing  each  other,  varying  with 
the  person,  varying  with  the  place.  In  one  and 
the  same  cause  the  process  and  pleadings  are 
in  the  fashion  of  one  nation,  the  judgment  i^ 
according  lo  the  laws  of  another.  An  issue  I-j 
evolved  according  to  the  rules  of  Westminster 
and  decided  according  to  those  of  Benares. 
The  only  Mahometan  book  in  the  nature  of  n 
code  is  the  Koran  ;  Ihe  only  Hindoo  book,  the 
Institutes.  Eveiybody  who  knows  those  books 
knows  that  they  provide  for  a  very  small  part 
of  Ihe  cases  which  must  arise  in  every  commu- 
nity. All  beyond  them  is  comment  and  tra- 
dition. Our  regulations  in  civil  matters  do  not 
deRne  rights,  bul  merely  establish  remedies.  If 
a  point  of  Hindoo  law  arises,  the  Judge  calls  on 
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the  Pundit  for  an  opinion.  If  ■  point  of  Ma* 
hoiuetnii  law  arises,  the  Judge  appliei  lo  the 
Cauzee.  What  ihe  iniegrity  of  theiie  function- 
nriei  is,  we  may  learn  from  Sir  William  Jones. 
Thai  eminent  man  deciared  thai  he  covld  nut 
answer  it  to  liis  conscience  to  decide  any  point 
of  law  on  the  failh  of  a  Hindoo  expositor.  Sir 
Thomas  Si  range  confirmathisdeclaratioii.  Even 
if  (here  were  no  suspicion  of  comiptiun  on  ibe 
part  of  ihe  inlerpretera  of  the  law,  tlie  science 
which  Ihey  profess  is  in  such  a  stale  of  confusion 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  answers. 
LoKD  MagauLaV  : 
Spteek  en  Ihe  Caotmmmt  of  India,  July 
10,  >833. 
Sir  Francis  Macnaghten  tells  us  that  ii  is  a 
delusion  to  fancy  thai  there  is  any  known  and 
fixed  taw  under  which  Ihe  Hindoo  people  live; 
that  texts  may  be  produced  on  any  side  of  any 
question;  that  expositors  equal  in  authority  per- 

Eually contradict  each  other;  that  the  ofaaolete 
>  is  perpelualty  confounded  with  the  law 
actually  in  force;  and  that  ih«  iirsi  lesson  lo  be 
impre^ised  on  a  functionary  who  has  lo  admin- 
inter  law  is  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  oF  extracting 
certainty  from  the  books  of  (he  jurist.  The  con- 
sequence  is  thai  in  practice  the  decisions  of  the 
tribunal  are  altogether  arbitrary.  What  is  ad- 
ministered is  not  law,  but  a  kind  of  rude  and 
capricious  equity.  I  asked  an  able  and  excellent 
judge  lately  leiumed  from  India  how  one  of 
iiur  Zillah  Qourls  would  decide  several  legal 
questions  of  great  importance,  questions  not 
involving  conuderalions  of  religion  or  of  caste, 
mere  questions  of  commercial  law.  He  told  me 
that  it  was  a  mere  lottery.  He  knew  how  he 
ahuuld  himself  decide  them.  But  he  knew 
nothing  more.  I  asked  a  most  distinguished 
civil  servant  of  (he  Company,  with  reference  lo 
the  clause  of  this  Bill  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
whether,  al  present,  if  a  dancing-girl  ran  away 
from  her  master  the  judge  would  foice  her  to  go 
back.  "  Some  judges,"  he  said,  "  send  a  girl 
back.  Others  set  her  at  liberty.  The  whole  is 
a  mere  mailer  of  chance.  Everything  depends 
on  the  temper  of  the  individual  judge." 
LoKD  Macaulav  : 
SfittrA  (m  lAi  Gtvimmtnt  ef  India,  July 
■o.  i»33- 
Even  in  this  country  we  have  had  complaints 
of  judge-made  law  ;  even  in  this  country,  where 
the  standard  of  morality  is  higher  ihan  in  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  world ;  where  during 
several  generations  not  one  deposilaiy  of  our 
legal  traditions  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
personal  corruption ;  where  there  are  popular 
institutions;  where  evety  decision  is  watched  bj 
a  shrewd  and  learned  audience  ;  where  there  is 
an  intelligent  and  discerning  public;  where 
every  remarkable  case  is  fully  leporled  in  a 
hundred  newspapera;  where,  in  short,  there  is 
everything  which  can  mitigate  the  evils  of  such 
■  system.  Bui  judge-made  law,  where  there  is 
an  absolute  government  and  a  lax  morality, 
where  there  is  no  bar  and  no  public,  is  a  curse 
Mu)  scandal  not  to  be  endured.     It  is  lime  that 


the  magistrate  should  know  wbal  law  he  is  Iv 
administer,  that  the  subject  dionld  know  nader 
what  law  he  is  to  live. 

Lord  Macau  lay  : 
Sftteh  OH  lit  GMtrnmntt  of  India,  July 
lo,  1833. 
A  code  is  almost  the  only  blessing,  perhaps  it 
is  the  only  blessing,  which  aleolule  governments 
are  belter  filled  to  confer  on  a  nation  ihan  popu- 
lar governments.  The  work  of  digsting  a  vast 
and  artilicial  system  of  unwritten  jurispnidence 
is  far  more  easily  performed,  and  far  belter  per- 
formed, by  few  minils  than  by  many,  by  a  Na- 
poleon Ihan  by  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Chamber  of  Peers,  by  a  government  like  Ibatof 
Prussia  or  Denmark  than  by  a  government  like 
that  of  England.  A  quiel  knot  of  (wo  or  three 
veteran  jurists  is  an  inltnitely  better  machinery 
for  such  a  purpose  than  a  large  popular  assem- 
bly divided,  as  such  assemblies  almcat  alwayt 
are,  into  adverse  factions. 

Lord  Macaulat: 
^ttch  on  Ihi  Gnvcmmtnt  of  ImJit, 
Jxiy  10. 1833. 
The  best  codes  extant,  if  malignandy  criti- 
cised, will  be  found  to  furnish  matter  for  cen- 
sure in  every  page :  -  .  .  the  mos(  copious  and 
precise  of  human  languages  furnish  but  a  <ttrf 
impedect  machinery  to  the  legislator. 

Lord  Macaulat  : 

Iniradmtlary  Rtport  upen  Ihe  Indian  Penal 
Cede:  Maeaulay's  Workt,  Cvm^t,  ed- 
ited by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan,  1S66, 
8  vols.  8va,  vii.  416. 


Ihe  one  is,  thai  they  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
precise ;  the  other,  that  they  should  be  easily 
understood.  To  unite  precision  and  simplicity 
in  definitions  Intended  lo  include  large  classes 
of  things,  and  to  exclude  othera  very  similar  lo 
many  of  those  which  are  included,  will  often 
be  utterly  impossible.  Under  such  circumilances 
it  is  not  easy  lo  say  what  is  the  best  course. 
That  a  law,  and  especially  a  penal  law,  should 
be  drawn  in  words  which  convey  no  meaning  to 
the  people  who  are  to  obey  it,  is  an  evil.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  loosely  worded  law  is  no  law, 
and  to  whatever  exlenl  a  legislature  uses  vague 
expressions,  10  that  extent  it  abdicates  iis  func- 
lions,  and  resigns  the  power  of  making  law  to 
ihe  courts  of  justice. 

Lord  MACAtitAv : 
Introdviloty  Ripert  t^en  the  Indian  Penal 
Code:  Alacaulayi  Works,  Complete,  ed- 
ited by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan,  1S66, 
8  vols.  8Yo,vii.  413. 
Il  appean  to  us  that  all  the  works  which  in- 
dicate that  an  act  is  a  proper  sut^ect  for  It^al 
punishment  meet  In  the  act  of  false  pleading. 
That  false  pleading  always  does  some  hami  is 
plain.     Even  when  it  is  not  followed  up  by  fals* 
evidence,  it  always  delays  justice.     That  fabe 
pleading  produces  any  compensating  good  (o 
alone  for  this  harm  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know. 


been  CTcn  lUeged.  .  .  .  We  bnve  M  yet  spoken 
only  or  ihe  direct  injury  pcoduced  la  honest  liii- 
ganu  by  false  pleading.  But  this  injury  appears 
to  us  to  be  only  *.  part,  and  perlwpe  not  the 
greatest  pari,  of  the  evil  engendered  by  the 
practice.  If  there  be  any  place  vhere  truth 
ought  to  be  held  in  peculiar  honour,  from  which 
faliehuod  ought  to  be  driven  with  peculiar  se- 
verity, in  which  eiB£|[C rations  wbicti  elsewhere 
would  be  applauded  as  the  innocent  sport  of  the 
fancy,  or  [irdoncd  as  the  natural  effect  of  ex- 
cited passion,  ought  to  be  discouraged,  that  place 
U  a  Court  of  Jasiice.  We  object,  therefore,  to 
the  use  of  legal  Gclioni,  even  when  the  mean- 
ing of  those  ^ions  is  generally  understood,  and 
we  have  done  our  best  to  exclude  them  from 
lliis  code.  But  that  a  person  should  come  be- 
fore a  Court,  should  tell  that  Court  premeditated 
and  circumstantial  lies  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting or  postponing  the  seltleinenl  of  a  just 
demand,  and  that  by  so  doing  he  should  incur 
no  punishment  whatever,  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
siaie  of  things  to  which  nothing  but  habit  could 
reconcile  wise  and  honest  men.  Public  opinion 
is  vitiated  by  the  vicious  state  of  the  laws.  Men 
who  in  any  other  ciicumslances  would  shrink 
from  falsehood  have  no  scruple  about  setting  up 
false  pleas  against  just  demands.  There  is  one 
place,  and  only  one,  where  deliberate  untruths 
told  wiih  the  intent  to  injure  are  not  considered 
■k  discreditable,  and  that  place  is  a  Court  of 
JiuliM.  Thus  the  authority  of  the  tribunals 
typeraita  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality,  and 
to  diminish  the  esteem  in  which  veracity  is  held; 
■ndthe  very  place  which  ought  to  be  kept  sacied 
from  misrepresentations  such  as  would  else- 
where lie  venial  becomes  the  only  place  where 
it  is  considered  as  idle  scrupulosity  to  shrink 
from  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  consider  a  law  for  punishing  false  plead- 
ing as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  expeditious 
and  satisfactory  administration  of  justice,  and 
we  trust  that  the  passing  of  such  a  law  will 
speedily  follow  the  appearance  of  the  code  of 
procedure.  Lord  MacaijlaV; 

M^et  BH  Iht  Indian  Pinal  Codt.-  Macatilay'i 
Wtrkt,  1866,  8  vols.  Svo,  vii.  4S4. 

When  we  pass  from  the  science  of  medicine 
to  that  of  legislation,  we  Rnd  the  same  difference 
between  the  systems  of  these  two  great  men 
[Plato  and  Bacon].  Plato,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  lays  it  down  at 
a  fundamental  principle  that  the  end  of  legisla- 
tion is  to  make  men  virtuous.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  Ihe  extravagant  conclusions  to  which 
Kuch  a  proposition  leads.  Bacon  well  knew  to 
how  great  an  extent  the  happiness  of  every  so- 
ciety must  depend  on  the  virtue  of  its  members ; 
and  he  also  knew  what  legislators  can  and  what 
they  cannot  do  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
virtue.  The  view  which  he  has  given  of  the  end 
of  legislalion,  and  of  the  principal  means  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end,  has  always  seemed 
to  us  eminently  happy,  even  among  the  many 
happy  passages  of  the  same  kind  with  which  hia 
works  abouod.     [De  Augmentis,  Lib.  3,  Cap.  3, 
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Aph.  $.]...  The  end  is  Ihe  well-being  of  the 
people.  The  means  are  the  imparting  of  moral 
and  religious  education ;  the  providing  of  every- 
thing necessary  for  defence  against  foreign  ene- 
mies 1  the  maintaining  of  internal  order;  the 
eslablisliing  of  a  judicial,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial system,  under  which  wealth  may  be 
rapidly  accumulated  and  securely  enjoyed. 
LoHD  Macaulav: 
Lord  Baion,l\i.Vj,  1837. 

Equity  bad  been  gradually  shaping  iiself  into 
a  refined  science  which  no  human  faculties  could 
master  without  long  and  intense  application. 
Lord  Hacaulav. 

'■  Law,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  science  in 
which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding 
are  applied  to  the  greatest  number  of  facts;" 
and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  variety 
and  multiplicity  of  Ihe  subjects  of  jurisprudence, 
and  with  the  prodigious  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion employed  upon  them,  can  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  observation. 

Sir  Jahes  Mackintosh. 

The  law  of  England  has  been  chiefly  formed 
out  of  the  simple  principles  of  natural  justice  by 
a  long  leries  of  judicial  decisions. 

Sir  Jamks  Mackintosh. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  human  aflairs  so  noble  a  spectacle 
as  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  progress  of 
jurisprudence;  where  we  may  contemplate  the 
cautions  and  unwearied  exerlions'of  wise  men 
through  a  long  course  of  ages,  withdrawing 
every  case,  as  it  arises,  from  the  dangerous 
power  of  discretion,  and  subjecting  it  to  inflex- 
ible rules,  extending  the  dominion  of  justice 
and  reason,  and  gradually  contracting  within  the 
narrowest  possilde  limits  the  domain  of  brutal 
force  and  arbitrary  will. 

Sir  Jahes  Mackintosh. 

The  arguments  on  the  other  side  [that  is, 
arguments  against  admitting  the  testimony  in 
question  from  the  novelty  of  the  case]  prove 
nothing.  Does  it  follow  from  Ihencc  that  no 
witnesses  can  be  examined  in  a  case  that  never 
Sjiecilically  existed  before,  or  that  an  action  can- 
not be  brought  in  a  case  that  never  hap]«ned 
before  ?  Reason  (being  stated  to  be  the  first 
ground  of  all  laws  by  the  author  of  the  book 
called  Doctor  and  Student)  must  determine  the 
ca.<ie.  Therefore  Ihe  only  question  is,  whether 
upon  pritiiiplis  nf  riasgn,Juilict,  and  tmvtni- 
met,  this  witness  be  admissible.  Cases  in  law 
depend  upon  Ibe  oeeaiimu  which  give  rise  to- 
ihem.  Lord  Mansfield: 

(when  Solicitor-General  Murray) ;  Ormi~ 
ckundv.  Barktr,  lil  Atkyns. 
All  rvidtnct  is  accerding  lo  thi  svhjAl-matttr 
to  which  it  u  appliid.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
diflerence  between  length  of  time  that  operates 
as  a  bar  to  a  claim  and  that  which  is  used  only 
by  way  of  evidence.  Length  of  lime  used 
merely  by  way  of  evidence  may  be  left  lo  the 
consideration  of  the  jury,  to  be  credited  or  noi,. 

...    .  ^^ .  . 
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OT  to  draw  Iheir  inferences  one  way  or  ihe  olber, 
iccocdiog  to  circumalances.     /  da  nof  knmo  an 
inttanci  in  which  fine/  may  not  be  supfiUtd. 
Lord  Mansfield  : 
Mayarof  Hull  V.  Homer  :  Covifitr's  Re- 
ferti,  109. 

General  rules  are  wisely  eslablisheil  for  at- 
taining juMlce  with  ease,  certainty,  and  dispatch; 
but  the  great  end  of  Ihem  being  lo  do  justice, 
Ihe  Court  will  see  that  it  be  really  ouaioed. 
The  courts  have  been  more  liberal  of  lale  years 
in  ttieit  determi  Dal  ions,  and  have  more  en- 
deavoured lo  attend  to  the  real  juilice  of  the 
case,  than  formerly.  Lokd  Mansfield. 

Some  are  allured  lo  law,  not  on  the  contei 
pUlion  of  equity,  but  on   the  promising  and 
pleasing  thoughts  of  litigious   terini,  fat 
tentions,  and  flowing  fees.  MlLTC 

An  unwrillen  law  of  common  righi,  sc 
graven  in  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  and  by 
them  so  constantly  enjoyed  and  claimed,  as  that 
il  needed  nol  enrolling.  MlLTON. 

It  was  not  a  moral,  but  a  judicial,  taw,  and  so 
was  abrogated ;  ,  .  .  which  law  Ihe  ministry  of 
Christ  came  not  to  deal  with.  Milton. 

Laws  derive  their  authority  from  possession 
and  usance  1  'Tis  dangerous  lo  trace  Ihem  back- 
ward to  their  beginning;  Ihey  grow  great,  and 
ennoble  themselves  like  our  riven  by  running  ; 
but  follow  Ihem  upward  lo  their  source,  'tis  bul 
B  little  spring,  scarce  discernible,  thai  swells 
thus,  end  thus  fortilies  iuelf  by  growing  old. 
Do  but  consult  the  ancient  considerations  that 
gave  the  first  motion  to  this  famous  torrent  so 
full  of  dignity  and  reverence:  you  will  lind  them 
so  tight  and  wealt,  that  il  is  no  wonder  if  the^e 
people,  who  weigh  and  reduce  every  thing  lo 
reason,  and  who  admit  nothing  by  authority,  or 
upon  trust,  have  their  judgments  very  remote 
and  dilTering  from  those  of  the  publick.  It  is 
no  wonder  ifpeople  who  lake  their  pattern  from 
the  first  imnge  of  nature  should  in  most  of  their 
opinions  swerve  from  Ihe  common  path. 

Montaigne  ; 
Eitay],  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixii. 

All  beings  have  their  laws ;  the  Deity  has  his 
laws,  Ihe  material  world  has  its  laws,  superior 
intelligences  have  their  laws,  Ihe  beasts  have 
their  laws,  and  man  has  his  laws. 

Montesquieu. 

They  [the  Utopians]  have  hut  few  laws,  and 
such  is  iheir  constitution  that  they  need  not 
many.  They  do  veiy  much  condemn  other 
nations  whose  laws,  together  with  the  comments 
on  them,  swell  up  so  many  volumes,  for  they 
think  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  oblige  men  to 
obey  a  body  of  laws  that  are  both  of  such  a 
bulk  and  so  dark  that  Ihey  cannot  be  read  or 
understood  by  every  one  of  the  subjects.  They 
have  no  lawyers  among  Ihem,  for  they  consider 
them  as  a  soit  of  people  whose  profe^lon  it  is 
to  di<igui.se  matters  as  well  as  to  wrest  lawsi  and 
ilhereiore  they  think  il  is  much  belter  that  eveiy 


man  should  [dead  his  own  cause,  and  trust  it  to 
the  judge. 

Silt  T.  Moke:  [^fiia. 

A  law  presupposes  an  agent;  this  is  only  the 
mode  according  lo  which  an  agent  proceeds  ;  it 
implies  a  power,  for  it  is  the  order  according 
10  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent, 
without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  Ttom 
ilsetr,  the  law  does  nothing,  is  nothing. 

pAlir, 

The  first  maxim  of  a  free  state  is,  that  ihe 
laws  be  made  by  one  set  of  men  and  adminis- 
teied  by  another;  in  other  words,  tlial  the  legii.- 
lative  and  judicial  characters  be  kept  separate. 

The  wisdom  of  man  hath  not  devised  ■ 
happier  institution  than  that  of  juries,  or  one 
founded  in  a  juster  knowledge  of  human  life  or 
of  human  capacity.  Palev. 

Before  the  invention  of  laws,  private  alfiM- 
lions  in  supreme  rulers  made  their  own  fancies 
both  their  treasurers  and  hangmen,  weighing  in 
this  balance  good  and  evil. 

SiK  W.  Raleick. 

It  is  eitremely  proper  ihat  there  should  be 
minr  general  rules  in  relation  to  evidence;  but 
if  txttfitiom  were  nol  allirwed  lo  Ihem,  il  vtmU 
be  beUer  la  demoliih  all  Ihe  general  mitt.  There 
is  no  general  rule  without  exception  that  we 
know  of  but  Ihis, — iVMIhe  besi  evideate  tkalibt 
admitted  which  the  nature  of  the  caie  will  afford. 
I  will  show  that  rules  as  general  as  this  are 
broke  in  upon /iir  the  sake  of  allowing  evidence. 
There  is  no  rule  that  seems  more  binding  than 
lhat  a  man  shall  not  be  admitted  an  evidence  in 
his  own  case,  and  yet  the  Statute  of  Hue  and 
Cry  is  an  eitceplion.  A  man's  books  are  allowed 
to  be  evidence,  or,  which  is -in  sulistancc  the 
same,  his  servant's  books,  becaute  Ihe  nature  of 
the  case  required  il, — as  in  the  case  of  a  brewer* 
servants.  Another  general  rule,  that  a  wife 
cannot  be  witness  against  her  husband,  has  been 
broke  in  upon  in  cases  of  treason.  Another  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  that  a  man  may  not 
be  examined  without  oath, — Ihe  last  words  of  a 
dying  man  are  given  in  evidence  in  the  case  of 

Attoknev-Gbneral  Sir  Ditdley  Rvdeb. 
lumerous  thai,  together  wilh 

Ihey  would  have  furnished 
sufKcient  solid  reading  for  Adam  had  he  lived 
unlit  now;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  he  would 
prolably  have  been  as  wise  when  he  concluded 
as  when  he  began.  J.  A.  St.  John  ; 

Sir  T.  Mare't  Ulofiia. 

No  state  can  be  named  wherein  any  part  of 
the  body  of  those  imperial  laws  hath  the  just 
force  of  a  law,  otherwise  than  as  custom  hath 
particularly  induced  il.  Selden. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  said  to  abhor 
perpetuities;  and  they  are  accordingly  more  re- 
stricted there  than  in  any  [>lber  restricted  mon- 
archy. Adah  Shitb. 
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Tlie  obliging  power  of  the  law  is  neither 
founded  in,  nor  lo  be  meosured  by,  the  rewards 
and  puniiihrnents  annexed  to  it. 

All  law  that  a  man  is  obliged  b^  is  reducible 
to  the  law  of  nature,  the  positive  taw  of  God 
in  his  word,  and  the  law  of  man  enacted  by  the 
ci»iL  power.  South. 

It  [the  divine  law]  majt  be  taken  as  a  cove- 
nant conveying  life,  upon  absolute,  entire,  inde- 
fective  obedience,  and  awarding  death  to  those 
who  fail  in  the  least  punctilio.  Suitth. 

Laws  ought  (o  be  fashioned  unto  the  manners 
and  conditions  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
meant,  and  not  lo  be  imposed  upon  them  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  rule  of  right. 

EDMttND  Spenser. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to  great 
and  good  minds;  for  this  reason  all  wise  law- 
givers have  been  extremely  lender  how  they  let 
loose  even  the  man  who  has  right  on  his  side, 
to  act  with  any  mixture  of  resentment  against 
(be  defendant. 

Sik  R.  Steele  !  Sf  relator.  No.  456. 

Casuistry  is  the  department  of  ethics,  the 
great  abject  of  which  is  to  lay  down  rales  or 
canons  for  directing  how  to  act  wherever  there 
it  any  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation. 

DvGAUi  Stewart. 

Two  things  speak  much  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
nation  ;  good  laws  and  a  prudent  management 
of  them,  Stilungfleet. 

No  one  appreciates  more  fully  than  myself 
the  general  importance  of  the  study  of  the  law. 
No  one  places  a  higher'value  upon  that  science 
u  the  great  instrument  by  which  society  is  held 


liberty,  nor  properly,  nor  life,  nor  that  which  is 
even  dearer  than  life,  a  good  reputation,  is  for 
a  moment  secure.  It  is,  in  short,  the  great 
elastic  power  which  pervades  end  embraces 
every  human  relation.  It  links  man  to  man  by 
so  many  mutual  ties,  and  duties,  and  dependen- 
cies, that,  though  often  sill  ' 
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his  social  necessities  and  the  guardian  of  bis 
social  virtues.  Jt;ixiE  Joseph  Sto»v  : 

Addrtii  al  Hnroatd  zd  Ctnten.  Anniv., 
Sept.  8,  1836:  S/ety'i  Lift  cad  LtUm, 

ii.  354. 
The  common  Taw  has  now  become  an  ex- 
ceedingly voluminous  system ;  and  as  its  ex- 
positions rest,  not  on  a  positive  text,  but  upon 
arguments,  analogies,  and  commentaries,  every 
person  who  desires  to  know  much  must  engage 
in  a  vehy  extensive  system  of  reading.  He 
may  employ  haif  his  life  in  mastering  treatises 
the  substance  of  which,  in  a  positive  code,  might 
occupy  but  a  few  hundred  pages.  The  codes 
of  Justinian,  for  instance,  superseded  the  camel- 
loads  of  commenuries  which  were  antecedently 
<n  use,  and  are   all   now  buried  in  oblivion. 
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The  Napoleon  Codes  have  rendered  thousands 
of  volumes  only  works  of  occasional  consulta- 
tion which  were  before  required  to  be  studied 
very  diligently,  and  sometimes  in  repealed 
perusals.  JuDOE  Joseph  Story  1 

Encyc.  Amer.,  vii.  (1835),  Afftndix  {Law, 
LegislatioH,  Cedes), 
The  opinicjn  of  no  jurist,  however  high  or 
distinguished  is  his  reputation  or  ability,  is  of 
the  least  importance  in  settling  the  law,  or 
ascertaining  its  conslniclion,  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  he  may,  by  his  argu- 
ments, or  counsel,  or  learning,  instrnct  the  court, 
or  enlighten  its  judgments,  they  have  their 
proper  weight.  But  if  the  court  decide  again-ii 
his  opinion,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  It  has  no 
farther  effect.  The  decbion  becomes  conclusive 
and  binding,  and  other  courts  are  governed  by 
it,  as  furnishing  for  them  the  just  rule  of  de- 
cision. No  court  would  feel  itself  at  liberty  to 
disregard  it,  unless  upon  the  most  urgent  occa- 
sion, and  when  it  interfered  with  some  other 
known  rule  or  principle;  and  even  then  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  deference.  In  countriet 
where  the  common  law  prevails,  it  is  deemed 
of  infinite  importance  that  there  should  be  a 
fixed  and  certain  rule  of  decision,  and  that  the 
community 
id  less  doubts 
Our  maxim,  in  truth,  and 
not  in  form  merely,  is,  MUtra  at  semitut,  uii 
Jus  lit  vagum  aul  mctrtitm. 

Ji;dgb  Joseph  Stoky  1 

Encyc.  Amir.,  vii.  (1S35),  Affatdix  {Lata, 
Ligislation,  Ccdti). 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch 
small  Hies,  hut  let  wasps  and  hornets  break 
through.  Swift. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a 
man  does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the 
reason  of  the  lawgivers.  SwiPT. 

Hobbes  confounds  the  execalive  with  the 
legislative  power,  though  all  well -instituted 
states  have  ever  placed  them  in  diBerenl  hands. 

There  is  no  commonplace  more  insisted  on 
than  the  happiness  of  trials  by  juries;  yet  if  this 
blessed  part  of  our  law  be  eludible  by  power 
and  arli^ce,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  boast. 

When  the  slate  is  mo«t  corrupt,  then  the  laws 
are  most  multiplied.  Tacitus. 

In  making  laws,  princes  must  have  regard  to 

the  public  dispositions,  10  the  affections  and  dis- 

affeclions  of  the  people,  and  must  not  introduce 

a  law  with  public  scandal  and  displeasure. 

Jebehv  Taylar:  RuU  of  Hety  Living. 

The  negative  precepts  of  men  may  cease  by 
many  instruments :  by  contrary  customs ;  by  pub- 
lic disrelish  ;  by  long  omission :  but  the  negative 
precepts  of  God  never  can  cease  but  when  they 
are  expressly  abrogated  by  the  same  authority. 
Jbkbmv  Taylor:  Rule  ef  Hely  Living. 
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LAW.— LAWYERS. 


A  good  law  without  execulion  is  like  >n  un 
pcriotmed  promue.  JsRUty  Taylok. 

Ai  long  as  law  is  obligalorjr,  >o  long  oui 
obedience  i*  due,  Jbhsmy  Taylob. 

Whal  laws  more  proper  to  advance  the  naturi 
of  man  than  these  precepts  of  Christianity  ? 
TiLLOTSON. 


The  laws  ol  our  religion  tend  lo  the  universal 
happiness  of  mankind.  Tillotson. 

Divine  law,  simply  moral,  commandelh  or 
prohibiieth  actions  g(>od  or  evil  ia  respect  of 
their  in«*rd  nature  and  qoalitv. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  general  principles 
of  the  law,  reading  the  reports  of  adjudged 
cases,  collected  by  men  of  great  sagacity,  will 
richly  improve  his  mind  towards  acquiring  this 


LAWYERS. 

The  body  of  the  law  is  no  lew  encumbered 
with  superfluous  memben,  thai  are  like  Virgil's 
army,  which  he  tells  us  was  so  crowded,  many 
of  them  had  not  room  to  use  their  weapons. 
This  prodigious  society  of  men  may  be  divided 
into  the  litigious  and  peaceable.  Under  Che  lirst. 
are  comprehended  all  those  who  are  carried 
down  in  coach-fulls  to  Westminster-hall  every 
morning  in  term  lime.  Martial's  description  li 
this  species  of  lawyers  is  full  of  humour; 

In*  cl  verlia  Ioobi. 
"Men  that  hire  out  their  words  and  anger;" 
that  are  more  or  less  passionate  according  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a 
quantity  of  wrath  ptoportionate  to  the  fee  which 
they  receive  from  him. 

Addison:  ^<tater.  No.  3i. 

When  Innocent  desired  the  Marquis  of  Carpio 
to  furnish  thirty  thousand  head  of  swine,  he 
could  not  spare  them  ;  but  thirty  thousand  law- 
yers he  had  at  his  service.  Addison. 

A  counsellor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece 
of  pack-thread  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  lo 
twill  about  a  finger  all  the  while  he  was  speak- 
ing; the  wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his 
discourse.  Addison. 

I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession  ; 
from  the  which  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to 
receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  ihey  of 
dulyloendeavourthemselves.by  way  of  amends, 
lo  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto. 

Lord  Bacon i 
Upon  tht  Elementt  and  Use  oftht  Cfmrnon 
Lim,  Pre/. 


Secondly  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  that 
plead.    Patience  and  gravity  of  bearing  is  an 

essential  part  of  justice;  and  an  over-speaking 
judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.  .  .  .  Letnolthe 
Counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge.  .  .  . 
certain  persons  that  are  sowers  of  suits,  which 
make  the  court  swell  and  the  country  pine. 
Lord  Bacon  : 
Etsay  L  VII.,  Of  Jtidicaturt. 
There  are  two  very  different  methods  of 
actiuiring  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England, 
and  by  each  of  them  men  have  succeeded  in 
public  estimation  to  an  almost  equal  exteitL 
One  of  them,  which  may  be  called  the  old  way, 
is  a  methodical  study  of  the  general  system  of 
law.  and  of  its  grounds  and  reasons,  beginning 
with  the  fundamental  law  of  estates  and  tenufct, 
and  pursuing  the  derivative  branches  in  lineal 
succession,  and  the  collateral  subjects  in  due 
order;  by  which  the  student  acquires  a  knowl- 
edge of  principles  that  rule  in  all  departments 
of  the  science,  and  learns  to  feel,  as  much  as  to 
know,  what  is  in  harmony  with  the  system  and 
what  no(.  The  other  is,  lo  get  an  outline  nf  the 
system  by  the  aid  of  ccxnmentaries,  and  to  fill  it 
up  by  desultory  reading  of  trealises  and  reports, 
according  to  the  bent  of  the  student,  without 
much  slaipe  or  certainty  in  the  knowledge  so 
acquired  until  it  is  given  by  investigation  in  the 
course  of  practice.  A  good  deal  of  law  may 
be  put  tc^ether  by  a  facile  or  flexible  man  in  the 
second  of  these  modes,  and  the  public  are  often 
satistied ;  but  the  profession  itself  knows  the 
5rst,  by  its  fruits,  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of 
making  a  great  lawyer. 

HOKACR  BlNKRV: 
Encyc.  Amtr.,  xiv.,  art.  Edward  Ti^kwiam. 


pier  for  it  through  life,  and  especially  in  old  age. 

things  near  at  hand,  he  can  escape  at  pleasure 
into  the  past  of  these  men,  which  was  full  of 
their  influence,  full  also  of  judicial  independence 
and  dignity,  and  full  of  professional  honour, 
with  unlimited  public  respect ;  from  which  scene 
the  few  clouds  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  clear- 
est skies  have  been  absorbed  or  dispelled  by 
time,  and  to  which  the  clouds  of  his  own  day, 
if  there  are  any,  cannot  follow  him. 

HoRACK  BlNNEY: 

7%t  LeadtTs  ef  tki  Old  Bar  of  PAUade/pkia, 

1859,  Prifau. 
Old  authorities  no  longer  divide  with  old 
wine  the  reverence  of  either  senioii  or  juniors. 
Most  of  the  old  law  books,  that  used  to  be 
thought  almost  as  good  a  foundation  for  their 
part  of  the  truth  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  are 
for  the  whole  truth,  arc  token  away,  1  rather 
think,  from  the  bottom  of  the  building,  and 
thrown  into  the  garret.  That  Uttleton  Kptm 
whom  Coke  sils,  or  seems  to  sit  to  the  end  of 
things,  as  Carlyle  says,  ha*  fewer  than  of  old,  I 
suspect,  to  lit  with  him  for  long  hours  to  allevi- 
ate the  incumbrance.     For  the  most  part,  as  I 


am  told,  Ihe  incumbenl  and  the  succumbent  lie 
together  in  (he  dust, — which  uppeimost  not 
inanj  care  to  know.  All  th«  Entries,  Brooke, 
aod  Cok«,  and  Levinz,  and  Raslall,  and  Ihe 
others,  have  made  Iheir  exitt  some  time  ago, 
and  will  not  appear  again  before  the  epilogue. 
Almost  any  law  book  that  is  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  like  a  single  lady  who  has 
Ulained  that  cltmacler,  is  said  to  be  loo  old  (or 
much  devotion.  Indexes,  Digests,  and  Treatises, 
which  supply  thoughts  without  culttvsling  the 
power  of  thinking,  and  are  renewed  with  notes 
and  coromentaries  de  die  m  ditm,  to  spnre  the 
fatigue  of  research,  are  supposed  to  be  the  best 
current  society  for  sludeni  as  welt  as  for  prac- 
titioner. Such  are  the  rumoun  which  float  upon 
the  air.  "  Old  things  are  passed  away,  all  things 
are  new," — a  great  trufh  in  its  own  sense  when 
■I  was  lirM  spoken,  and  always, — is  now  thought 
to  be  true  in  all  senses,  and  renewable  from  year 
to  year,  forever;  and  lawyers  give  as  ready  a 
irelcoine  to  new  things,  and  turn  as  cold  a  shoul- 
der to  the  old,  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such 
is  Ihe  apprehension.        HoKACE  Dinney: 

The  LtadiTS  ef  Ihi  Old  Bar  of  Phita- 
delfiiia,  t859,  10. 
I  might  instance  in  other  professions  the  obli- 
gations men  lie  under  of  applying  to  certain 
parts  of  history ;  and  I  can  hardly  forltear  doing 
It  in  that  of  Ihe  law,— in  its  nature  ihe  nciblest 
and  most  beneficial  to  mankind,  in  its  abuse  and 
debasement  the  most  pernicious.  A  lawyer  now 
u  nothing  more  (I  speak  of  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  al  least),  to  use  some  of  Tully's  words, 
"  Niii  lagulcius  gvidam  caulus,  et  aevlta  frata 
aclionum  eantor  formulBrtim,  atueps  syUaba- 
rmm."  But  there  have  been  lawyers  that  were 
orators,  philosopher,  hisloriam.  lliere  have 
been  Bacons  aod  Clarendons.  There  will  he 
none  such  any  more  till,  in  some  beller  age, 
true  ambition  or  the  love  of  fame  prevails  over 
■varice,  and  till  men  find  leisure 


themselves  for  1 


of  this  profession  by  clinibing  up  to  the  vantage 
ground — so  my  Lord  Bacon  colls  ii — of  science, 
inslead  of  grovelling  all  their  live*  below  in  a 
mean  but  gainful  application  lo  all  Ihe  lilllearts 
of  chicane.  Till  this  happen,  the  profession  of 
the  law  will  scarce  deserve  lobe  ranked  among 
the  learned  professions  ;  and,  whenever  it  hap- 
pens, («(  of  Iht  vantage  groundi  It  nhick  men 
must  climb  ia  melaphyfteal,  and  the  other  hij- 
tarital,  knonUdge.  TTiey  must  pry  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  human  heart  and  become 
well  acquainted  vilh  the  whole  moral  world. 
that  they  may  discover  Ihe  abstract  reason  of  all 
laws  ;  and  they  must  trace  the  laws  of  particu- 
lar stales— especially  of  their  own — from  the 
6fit  rough  sketches  to  the  mote  perfect  draughts 
-•from  the  6isi  causes  or  occasions  that  pro- 
duced them,  through  all  the  effects,  good  and 
bad,  that  Ihey  produced. 

Bolihcbrdee:  Slmfy  af  Hiitary. 
Like  a  lawrer,  I  am  ready  to  support  the 
cau<e;  and,  if  occasion  be,  with  subiilty  and 
acrimony,  I»ftD  Bolinobrokx. 


'.XS.  411 

In  discretionullj  abandoning  Ihe  exercise  of 
le  power  which  1  feel  I  have,  in  postponing 
I  the  present  the  statement  of  thai  case  of 
which  I  am  possessed,  1  feel  conlideni  that  I  - 

raiving  a  right  which  I  possess,  and  abstain- 
ing from  the  use  of  materials  which  are  mine. 
And  let  it  not  be  thought,  my  Lords,  that  if 
either  now  I  did  conceive,  or  if  hereafter  I 
should  so  far  be  disappointed  in  my  expectation 
that  the  cause  against  me  will  fail,  as  lo  feel  it 
necessary  lo  exercise  that  right, — lei  no  man 
vainly  suppose  that  not  only  I,  bul  thai  any,  the 
youngest,  member  of  the  profession  would  hesi- 
tate one  moment  in  the  fearless  discharge  of  his 
paramount  duty.  I  once  before  took  leave  to 
reniind  your  Lordships — which  was  unneces- 
sary, but  there  are  many  whom  it  may  lie  need- 
ful 10  remind — that  an  advocate,  by  the  sacred 
duty  which  he  owes  his  client,  knows,  in  the 
discbarge  of  that  oflice,  but  one  person  in 
the  world,  THAT  CLIENT  AND  NONE 
OTHER.  To  save  thai  client  by  all  expedient 
ns — (0  protect  thai  client  at  all  hazatds  and 
costs  lo  all  others,  and  among  othera  lo  himself 
— is  Ihe  highest  and  most  unquestioned  of  his 
duties;  and  be  must  nol  regard  the  aiann,  the 
suffering,  ihe  torment,  Ihe  destruction,  which  he 
may  bring  upon  any  other.  Nay,  separating 
even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an 
advocate,  and  casting  tbem,  if  need  he,  to  Ihe 
wind,  he  must  go  on  reckless  of  the  conse- 
quences, if  his  fale  it  should  unhappily  be,  to 
involve  his  country  in  confusion  for  his  client's 
protection  [  Lord  Bruijcham  : 

Defence  ef  Queen  Caroline  before  the 

.      House  of  Lords,    1820:    Life   and 

Times  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham, 

{Nole.—  fis  this  declaralion  has  been  quoted 
to  justify  an  unscrupulous  defence  of  a  client, 
ihere  should  always  accompany  it  Ihe  explana- 
tion given  by  Ihe  author  in  his  autobiography. 

When  I  said  thai  it  might  be  my  painful  duty 
to  bring  forward  what  would  involve  the  country 
in  confusion,  I  was  astonished  that  everybody 
should  have  conceived  recrimination  to  be  all  I 
intended.  .  .  .  The  ground,  then,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  impeaching  the  king's  own 
title,  by  proving  thai  he  had  forfeited  the  crown. 
He  had  married  a  Roman  Catholic  (Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert)  while  heir-apparent,  and  this  is  de- 
clared by  the  Acl  of  Settlement  to  be  a  for- 
feiture of  Ihe  crown,  "at  if  he  were  natural^ 
dead."  We  were  nol  in  possession  of  all  Ihe 
circumstances  as  I  have  since  ascertained  ihem, 
but  we  had  enoi^h  (o  prove  Ihe  fact.  Mrs. 
Fitzhetbert'i  uncle,  Mr.  Errington,  who  was 
present  al  Ihe  marriage — indeed,  it  was  per- 
formed at  his  house— was  still  alive.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Fitiherbert  wai  possessed  of  a  wit)  of  the 
Prince  in  her  favour,  signed  with  his  own  hand, 
if  not  wrillen  entirety  \rj  himself,  and  in  which 
he  calls  her  his  dear  wife.  I  had  a  copy  of 
this,  if  not  Ihe  original,  given  me  by  her  favour- 
ite, and  adopted  child,  Mrs.  Dawson  Darner, 


who  naturally  look  >  wann  interest  in  defending 
the  memory  of  her  friend  and  protectress. 

Lift  and  Tinui  ef  Henry  Lord  Breugham, 
ii.  406. 
The  lawyer  [as  well  as  the  divine]  has  his 
furmi,  an<l  his  pofiilire  indilulions  loo,  and  he 
adheres  to  them  with  a  veneration  altogether  as 
relit(iuus.  The  worst  cau^ie  cannot  be  !io  preju- 
dicial to  the  litigant,  as,  his  advocate's  or  attor- 
ney's ignorance  or  neglect  of  rhese  forms.  A 
lawsuit  is  like  an  ill-managed  dispute,  in  which 
the  first  object  is  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the  parties 
end  upon  a  matter  wholly  foreign  to  (hat  on  which 
they  began.  In  a  lawsuit  the  question  is,  who 
has  a  right  to  a  certain  house  or  farm?  And 
this  question  is  daily  determined,  not  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  right,  but  upoti  the  observance 
or  neglect  of  some  forms  of  words  in  use  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  robe,  about  which  there 
is  even  amongst  themselves  such  a  disagreement 
that  the  most  experienced  veterans  in  (he  pro- 
fession can  never  t>e  positively  assured  that  they 
are  no(  miitaken.  Burks: 

VindU.  af  Nai.  Socitly,  1756. 

Lei  us  expostulate  with  these  learned  sages, 
these  priests  of  the  sacred  temple  of  justice. 
Are  we  judges  of  our  own  property?  By  no 
means.  You,  then,  who  are  initialed  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  blindfold  goddess,  inform  me 
whe(her  1  have  a  right  to  eat  the  bread  I  have 
earned  by  the  haxard  of  my  life  or  the  sweat  of 
my  brow  ?  The  grave  doctor  answers  me  in 
the  aflirmalive;  (he  reverend  serjeant  replies  in 
the  negative  ;  the  learned  barrister  rea.sons  upon 
one  side  and  upon  the  other,  and  concludes 
nothing.  What  shall  I  do  ?  An  antagonist 
starts  up  and  presses  me  hard.  T  enter  the  field, 
and  retain  these  three  persons  to  defend  my 
cause.  My  cause,  which  two  farmers  from  the 
plough  could  have  decided  in  half  an  hour,  lakes 
the  court  twenty  years.  I  am  however  at  the 
end  of  my  labour,  and  have  in  reward  for  all 
my  toil  and  vexation  a  judgment  in  my  favour. 
But  hold — a  sagacious  commander  in  (he  ad- 
versary's army  has  found  a  flaw  in  (he  proceed- 
ing. My  triumph  is  lurned  into  mourning.  I 
have  used  or  inslead  of  anJ,  or  some  mistake, 
small  in  appearance,  but  dreadful  in  its  conse- 
quences;  and  have  the  whole  of  my  success 
quashed  in  a  writ  of  error.  Bukkb  : 

yindic.  of  Nal.  Sanity. 

It  is  hard  la  tay  whether  (he  doctors  of  law 
or  divinity  have  made  the  greater  advances  in 
the  lucrative  business  of  mystery.  The  lawyers, 
as  well  as  the  theologians,  have  erected  another 
reason  besides  natural  reason  ;  and  the  result 
has  been  anolher  justice  besides  natural  justice. 
They  have  so  bewildered  the  world  and  Ihem- 
selves  in  unmeaning  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
so  perplexed  the  plainest  matters  with  mela- 
physical  jargon,  that  i(  carries  (he  highest  danger 
to  a  man  out  of  (hat  profession,  (omake  (be  least 
step  wilhoul  their  advice  and  assistance.  Thus, 
l>y  confining  to  themselves  the  knowledge  of  (he 
foundation  of  all  men's  lives  and   properties. 


they  have  reduced  all  mankind  into  (he  mini 
abject  and  servile  dependence. 

Burke  :   Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 
God  forbid  I  should  insinuate  anything  de- 
rogatory to   that  profession  which  is   another 
priesthood,  administering  (he  riles  of  sacred  jui- 

which  belong  to  them,  and  would  do  as  much 
as  one  man  can  do  to  prevent  iheir  exclusion 
from  any,  I  cannot,  lo  flatter  them,  give  the  tie 
to  Nature.  They  are  good  and  useful  in  the 
composition  1  tbey  must  be  mischievous,  if  they 
pre portd crate  so  as  virtually  lo  becume  (he 
whole.  Their  very  excellence-in  their  peculiar 
functions  may  be  far  from  a  qualification  for 
others.  I(  cannot  escape  observation,  that,  when 
men  are  too  much  confined  (o  professional  and 
faculty  habits,  and,  as  it  were,  mveterate  in  the 
recurrent  employment  of  that  narrow  circle, 
they  are  rather  disabled  than  qualified  for  what. 
ever  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  on 
experience  in  mixed  affairs,  on  a  comprehensive, 
connected  view  of  the  various,  complicated,  ex- 
ternal and  internal  interests  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  that  mulrifarious  thing  called  a 
Stale.  Bubkk: 

HejUaioni  ait  lit  RtveluHon  in  Franct,  tygO. 

I  am  grieved  to  hear  thai  the  reading  of 
"  Coke  upon  Lillletoo"  is  going  out  of  fashion 
among  law  students.  When  I  was  commencing 
my  legal  curriculum,  I  was  told  this  anecdote: — 
A  young  studeni  asked  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  how  he 
should  learn  his  profession.  Sir  Vicary.  "  Read 
Coke  upon  Littleton."  Student.  "  I  have  read 
Coke  upon  Littleton."  Sir  Vicary.  "  Read 
Coke  upon  Littleton  over  again."  Student.  "  I 
have  read  it  twice  over."  Sirl^ary.  "Thrice?" 
Studfnl.  "Yes,  ihree  limes  over,  veiy  carefully." 
Sir  Vicary.  "  You  may  now  sit  down  and  make 
an  abstract  of  i(." 

If  my  opinion  is  of  any  value,  I  wonlit  heartily 
join  in  the  same  advice.  The  book  contains 
much  tha(  Is  obsolete,  and  much  that  is  altered 
by  Btatulablc  enactment ;  but  00  man  can  thor- 
oughly understand  the  law  as  it  now  is  without 
knowing  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  and  no 
man  can  be  acquainted  with  its  history  without 
being  familiar  wi(h  the  writings  of  Lord  Coke. 
Nor  is  he  by  any  means  so  dry  and  forbidding 
as  is  generally  supposed.  He  is  certainly  im- 
melhodicol.  but  he  is  singularly  perspicuous,  he 
fixes  the  attention,  his  quaintness  is  often  most 
amusing  and  he  excites  our  admiration  by  (he 
inexhaustible  stores  of  erudition  which,  without 
any  effort,  he  seems  spontaneously  lo  pour  forth. 
Thus  were  our  genuine  lawyers  trained.  Lord 
Eldon  read  Coke  upon  Lilllelon  once,  twice, 
thrice,  and  mode  an  abstract  of  (he  whole  work 
as  a  useflil  exercise — obeying  the  wise  injunction, 
"  Legere  multum — non  mulla." 

Lord  Campbell: 
Lerd  ChanetUan,  vii.  i  Lard  EUtn. 

Pray  let  no  quibbles  of  lawyen,  no  refine- 
ments of  casuists,  break  into  the  plain  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  which  eveiy  man's  right 


Stick  to  thsl ;  and  be  convinced  thai 
ever  breaks  inio  il,  in  «ny  degree,  however 
speciously  It  may  be  turned,  and  hovever  piu- 
iling  il  may  be  to  ansver  il,  i^,  notwitlislanding, 
false  in  itself,  unjust,  and  criminal. 

Lord  Chesterfield  : 

Ltllcrs  to  his  Son,  Sip/.  37,  1748. 

If  his  cure  lies  among  ihe  lawycn,  ]el  nothing 

he  said  agamsl  entangling  property,  spinning  out 

causes.  squeeiiDg  clients,  and  making  the  laws 

a  greater  grievance  Ihan  those  who  break  them. 

Forensic  eloquence  may  be  said  to  lose  in 
comprehension  what  it  gains  in  acuteness,  as  an 
eye  so  formed  as  to  perceive  the  motion  of  Ihe 
hour-hand  would  be  unable  to  discover  the  lime 
of  the  day.  We  might  also  add,  that  a  mind 
long  hackneyed  in  anatomizing  the  nice  distinc- 
tions of  words  must  be  the  less  equal  to  grapple 
with  the  more  extended  bearings  of  things ;  and 
that  he  that  regulates  most  of  his  conclusions  by 
precedent,  that  is  past,  will  be  somewhat  embar- 
rassed when  he  has  to  do  with  power  ihal  is 
present.  ColtON;  Lacon. 

The  client  who  was  conscious  of  the  goodness 


ct  gave  weight  to  every 
cause  that  he  undertook.  When  such  a  man 
appeared  before  a  jury,  ihe^  would  attend  lo  his 
statements  and  his  reasonings  with  thai  confi- 
dence which  integrity  only  ear  inspire.  They 
would  not  make,  as  they  now  do,  perpetual  de- 
ductions from  his  averred  fads;  they  would  nol 
be  on  the  walcb,  as  they  now  are,  to  protect 
themselves  from  illusion,  and  casuistry,  and  mis- 
reptesentiition.  Such  a  man,  I  say,  would  have 
a  weight  of  advocacy  which  no  other  qualifica- 
tion can  supply.  Dyuond; 

Essayi  tn  the  Prindpla  of  Morality. 
An  Bitomey's  ancient  beginning  was  a  blue 
coat,  since  a  livery,  and  his  hatching  under  a 
lawyer;  whence,  though  but  pen -feathered,  he 
hath  now  nested  for  himself,  and  with  his 
hoarded  pence  purchased  an  office.     Two  desks 

and  a  quire  of  paper  set  him  up,  where  he 

«ls  in  state  for  alt  comers.     We  can  call  hi 

Scat  author,  yet  he  wriles  very  much,  and  with 
e  infamy  of  the  court  is  mainlained  in  his 
libels.  He  has  some  snatch  of  a  scholar,  and 
yet  uses  Lalin  very  hardly;  and,  lest  il  should 
accuse  him,  cuts  it  off  in  the  midst,  and  will 
lei  it  speak  out.  He  is,  contrary  lo  great  n 
niaintained  by  his  followers — that  is,  his  poor 
cotinlry  clients,  that  worship  him  more  Ihan  their 
landlord;  and  be  ihey  never  snch  churb,  hi 
looks  for  their  courtesy. 

He  first  racks  them  soundly  himself,  and  then 
delivers  them  to  the  lawyer  for  execution.  His 
looks  are  very  solicilous,  importing  much  hi 
and  despatch ;  he  is  never  without  his  hands  full 
of  business,  that  is — of  paper.  His  skin  be- 
comes al  last  as  dry  as  his  parchment,  and  his 
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IS  intricate  aj  the  most  winding  cause.  He 
talks  statutes  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had  mooted 
.even  year^  in  the  inns  of  court,  when  all  his 
ikill  is  stuck  In  his  girdle,  or  in  his  office  win- 
dow. Strife  and  wrangling  have  made  him  rich, 
and  he  is  thankful  lo  his  benefactor,  and  nour- 
ishes it.  If  he  live  in  a  country  village,  he  makes 
all  his  neighbours  good  subjects:  for  there  shall 
be  nothing  done  but  what  there  is  law  for.  His 
less  gives  him  not  leave  to  think  of  his  con- 
ce ;  and  when  the  time,  or  term,  of  his  life 
is  g(nng  out,  for  doomsday  he  is  secure  ;  for  he 
hopes  he  has  a  trick  lo  reverse  judgment. 
Bishop  Earle  : 
Mitreeoimographu  (  Tht  Allemey). 
When  I  first  went  Ihe  Northern  Circuit,  I  em- 
ployed my  time,  having  no  business  of  my  own, 
'-  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  ibe  leading 
>unsel  did  iheir  business.  I  left  Lancaster  at 
the  end  of  a  circuit,  with  my  friend  Jack  Lee, 
al  that  period  a  leader  upon  the  circuit.  We 
supped  and  slepi  al  Kirby  Lonsdale,  or  Kirby 
Stephen.  After  supper  1  said  lo  him,  "  1  have 
observed  that  throughout  circuit,  in  all  causes  in 
which  you  are  concerned,  good,  bad,  indifferent, 
whatever  their  nature  was,  you  equally  exerted 
yourself  to  the  uttermost  to  gain  verdicts,  staling 
evidence  and  quoling  cases  as  such  slalement 
and  quotation  should  give  yon  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, Ihe  evidence  and  Ihe  cases  nol  being  staled 
clearly,  or  quoted  with  a  strict  attention  to  ac. 
curacy  and  to  fair  and  jusi  representation.  Can 
lhal,"  said  I.  "  Lee,  be  right  ?  Can  it  be  jus- 
tified?" "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "undoubtedly. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  lhal  counsel  were  at  liberty 
lo  stale,  as  the  parties  themselves  would  state, 
what  il  was  mosi  for  Iheir  interest  to  stale." 
After  some  interval,  and  when  he  had  had  bis 
evening  bowl  of  milk  punch  and  t' 


thinking  upon  the  question  thai  you  asked  me, 

and  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  Ihe  con  duel  you 

represented  will  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." 

Lord  Eldon  ; 

Campbelti  Lord  Chaniellort,  vii. :  Lift  of 

Lord  Eldon. 

plished  statesman — ought  lo  be.  Indeed,  a  law- 
yer hardly  can  be  both  learned  in  his  profession 
and  accomplished  in  political  science. 

To  hii  daugkttr.  Lady  Frances  Bania: 

Campbiirs    Lord  Chanclllors :   Lift  of 

Lord  Eldon,  vii.  515. 

In    his    [Charlemagne's]    institutions   I    can 

seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  im- 


benefit  of  posterity.  GlBBON. 

Il  is  the  boast  of  an  Englishman  lhal  his 
property  is  secure,  and  all  the  world  will  grant 
thai  a  deliberate  administration  of  justice  is  the 
be^l  way  to  ueure  his  property.  Why  have  we 
so  many  lawyer*,  but  lo  secure  oir  properly  f 
I  Why  so  many  foiinalitles,bnt/»iM*ir/e«r/r^ 

,        Google 
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trtyl  Not  less  Ihan  one  hundred  Ihouwndrani' 
Uiei  live  in  opulence,  elegance,  and  ease,  merely 
by  siruring  our  property.  GOLDSMITH  : 

CUiten  of  lit  U'orld,  Leiier  XCVllI. 

Let  not  the  American  sludenl  of  law  lappose 
that  the  same  necessit;  does  not  here  exist,  as 
in  England,  to  make  this  "golden  book"  [Coke 
upon  Litilcion]  his  principal  guide  in  the  real 
law.  All  precedent  in  this  counlrji  contradicts 
such  an  idea.  The  present  generation  of  dis- 
tinguished  lawyers,  as  well  as  ihai  which  has 
jatt  passed  away,  have  given  ample  proofs  of 
their  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Lord  Coke; 
and  our  numerous  volumes  of  reports  daily  illus- 
trate that,  with  trivial  exceptions,  what  is  the  law 
of  real  property  at  Westminster  Hall  is  equally  so 
in  the  various  tribunals  throughout  our  extensive 
country.  Hoffman  :  Ltgal  Study. 

The  popular  dramatists  of  alt  ages— who  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature — have  invariably  intro- 
duced membera  of  my  profession  amongst  their 
dramatis  per^onee,  in  this  capacity :  sometimes  as 
ferrety,  vivacious,  itnpudent  rogues;  occasion- 
ally as  heavy,  solemn,  oleaginous  specimeils  of 
the  class  :  invariably  with  some  sinister  design 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  piece. 

It  happens,  however,  that  we,  (hough  rogues, 
arc  not  banished  without  the  pate  of  friendship, 
but  participate  in  the  amenities  of  life,  in  com- 
mon with  the  exciseman,  the  sexlon,  and  even 
Jack  Ketch.  I  am  ha|^y,  for  example,  to  own 
a  friend  in  the  parson.  In  (he  greater  pan  of 
the  disputed  will  cases  which  come  before  me 
in  my  roguish  capacity,  1  recogniie  the  kind 
hand  of  my  clerical  friend.  The  delightful  am- 
biguity which  exists  in  his  mind  with  respect  to 
luch  phrases  as  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns;  tenants  in  common,  joint  lenanls, 
tenants  in  tail,  etc.,  together  with  his  insupera- 
ble partiality  for  making  the  will  of  a  parishioner, 
which  he  commences— This  is  the  last  Will  and 
Te3tiimenl,etc.,and  burdens  with  legal  phrases, 
until  it  presents  much  the  appearance  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  convubions,  are  esteemed  by 
me  as  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of  his  alfeclion. 
That  he  may  long  continue  thus  to  attend  lo  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  concerns  of  his 
flock,  is  the  sincere  desire  of— Weasel. 

HBUtikold  Words. 

The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
conlracQ  the  ondentanding,  while  it  hardens  the 
heart.  JgKitfs. 

The  Commenlary  [Coke  upon  Uttleton]  ought 
to  be  studied  and  mastered  by  every  lawyer  who 
means  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
and  grounds  of  the  law,  and  to  adorn  the  noble 
science  he  professes.        Chancrllor  Kent. 

In  (he  habits  of  legal  men  every  accusation 
appears  insufficient  if  they  do  not  exaggerate  it 
even  (o  calumny.     It  is  thus  ihat  justice  itself 
loses  its  sanctity  and  its  respect  amongst  men. 
Lamartinb  : 
Hist,  ef  the  Restor.   in   Fraitct,   vol.  iii., 
book  34,  XV.  (  Trial  of  Marshal  Ney.) 


Great  advocates  themselves,  such  as  Romilty, 
have  very  distinctly  pronounced  themselves 
^rainst  that  view  which  seems  at  present  (be 
prevailing  one  among  the  lawyers;    and   Dr. 


law,  at  present,  exposes  its  votary,  that  he  used 
to  persuade  his  pupils  not  to  become  lawyers. 
.  .  .  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a 
more  correct  opinion  on  the  obligations  of  the 
advocate  seems  to  be  fast  gaining  ground  in 
England.  At  present  it  seems  (o  be  restricted 
to  tfie  public  ;  but  (he  lime  will  come  when  this 
opinion  will  reach  the  profession  itself.  Like 
almost  alt  reforms,  i(  comes  from  without,  and 
will  ultimately  force  an  entrance  into  the  courU 
and  inns.  We  are  thus  earnest  in  onr  desire  of 
seeing  correc(  views  on  the  subject  prevRil,  be- 
cause  we  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  advocate  in  a  modem  free  polity. 

Oa   Cioil  Libirty  and   Stlf-Gavrmmtnt. 

See,  also,  Lieber  on  The  Character  of  a 
Gentleman,  jd  ed.,  Phila.,  1S64,  IZmo,  6S, 
n.,and  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors, 
ii.  1581,  Phillips,  Charles. 

The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper  between 
the  mere  man  of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing 

but  general  principles,  and  (he  mere  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  can  see  nothing  but  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Macaulav. 

Somcrs  spoke  last  [in  the  Trial  of  (he  Seven 
Bishops],  He  spoke  little  more  than  live  min- 
utes :  but  every  word  was  full  of  weighty  mat- 
ter; and  when  he  sat  down,  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  established. 
Lord  Macaulav  : 

History  of  England,  cb.  viii. 
How  it  chanced  (ha(  a  man  who  reasoned  on 

his  premises  so  ably  should  assume  his  premises 
so  foolishly,  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
human  nature.  The  same  inconsistency  may- 
be observed  in  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle 
^es.  Those  writers  show  so  much  ncuteness 
and  force  of  mind  in  a^uing  on  their  wretched 
data,  that  a  modem  reader  is  perpetually  at  a 
loas  to  comprehend  how  such  minds  came  \tf 
such  daU.  Not  a  flaw  in  the  superslructure 
which  they  are  rearing  escapes  their  vigilance. 
Yet  they  are  blind  to  the  obvious  unsoundness 
of  the  foundation.  It  is  the  same  with  some 
eminent  lawyers.  Their  legal  arguments  are 
intellectual  prodigies,  abounding  wiih  the  hap- 
piest analogies  and  the  most  refined  distinctions. 
The  principles  of  (heir  arbitrary  science  being 
once  admitted,  the  statute-book  and  the  reports 
being  once  assumed  as  the  foundations  of 
reasoning,  these  men  must  be  allowed  to  be 
perfecl  masters  of  logic.  But  if  a  question 
arises  as  to  (he  postulates  on  which  (heir  whole 
sys(em  rests,  if  they  are  called  upon  to  vindicMe 
(he  fundameiUal  maxims  of  (hat  iys(etn  which 
they  have  passed  (heir  lives  in  s[udying,  (hese 
very  men  often  talk  the  language  of  savages  or 
children.     Those  who  have  lis(ened  to  «  mui 


of  this  clan  in  his  ovn  court,  and  who  have 
wiinMsed  th«  skill  with  which  he  annlyzea  and 
digests  a  vast  mass  of  evidence,  oi  recunciles  a 
crowd  of  precedents  which  at  first  sight  seem 
coat radidoiy.  scarcely  know  him  again  when,  a 
fpw  houis  later,  they  hear  him  speaking  on  the 
other  side  of  WeslminEler  Hall  in  his  capacity 
of  legislator.  Thej  can  scarcely  believe  that 
the  paltry  quirks  which  are  faintly  heard  through 
a  storm  of  coughing,  and  which  do  not  impose 
on  the  plainest  country  gentleman,  can  proceed 
from  the  ume  sharp  and  vigoroui  intellect 
which  had  excited  their  admiration  under  the 
laroe  roof  and  on  the  same  day. 

Johnson  decided  literary  questions  like  a 
lawyer,  not  like  a  legislator.  He  never  ex- 
amined foundations  where  B  point  was  already 
ruled.  His  whole  code  of  criticism  rested  on 
pure  assumption,  for  which  he  sometimes  quoted 
a  precedent  or  an  authority,  but  rarely  troubled 
himself  to  give  a  reason  drawn  From  the  nature 
of  things.  Lord  MACA)n.Av: 

Boswtirs  Life  ef  yo/itum,  Sept.  l8jl. 

Mr.  Montagu  maintains  that  none  hut  the 
ignorant  and  unreflecting  can  think  Bacon  cen- 
surable for  anything  that  he  did  as  counsel  for 
the  crown,  and  that  no  advocate  can  justifiably 
use  any  discretion  as  to  the  party  for  whom  he 
appears.  We  will  not  at  present  inquire  whether 
the  doctrine  which  is  held  on  this  subject  by 
English  lawyers  be  or  be  not  agreeable  to  reason 
and  morality;  whether  it  be  right  that  a  man 
should,  with  a  wig  on  his  head,  and  a  band 
round  his  neck,  do  for  a  guinea  what  without 
those  appendages  he  would  think  it  wicked  and 
infamous  to  do  for  an  etspire;  whether  it  be 
right  that,  not  merely  believing  but  knowing  a 
iiatement  to  be  true,  he  should  do  all  that  can 
be  done  by  sophistry,  by  rhetoric,  by  solemn  ss- 
(everation,by  indignant  exclamation,  by  gesture. 
by  play  of  features,  by  terrifying  one  honest 
witness,  I^  perplexing  another,  to  cause  a  jury 
to  think  that  statement  false. 

iJiRD  Maoulay: 
iurd  Saian,  ]a\y,  1837. 

It  is  true  that,  after  the  Revolution,  when 
the  Parliament  began  lo  make  inquisition  for 
the  innocent  blood  which  had  been  shed  by 
the  last  Stuarts,  a  feeble  allrmpt  was  made  to 
defend  the  lawyeti  who  had  been  accomplices 
in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  only  acted  professionally. 
The  wretched  sophism  was  silenced  by  the  exe- 
crations of  the  House  of  Common*.  "  Things 
will  never  be  well  done,"  said  Mr.  Foley,  "  till 
some  of  that  profession  be  made  examples." 
"  We  have  a  new  lort  of  monsteis  in  the  world," 
said  the  younger  Hampden, "  haranguing  a  man 
10  death.  These  I  call  blood-hounds.  Sawyer 
is  very  criminal,  and  guilty  of  this  murder." 
"  1  speak  to  discharge  my  conscience,"  said  Mr- 
Galloway.  "  1  will  not  have  the  blood  of  this 
man  at  my  door.  Sawyer  demanded  judgment 
against  him  and  execution,  t  believe  him  guilty 
of  the  death  of  this  man.  Do  what  you  will 
with  him."     "  If  the  profession  of  the  law," 
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said  the  elder  Hampden. "  gives  a  man  authority 
to  murder  at  this  rate,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  men 
lo  rise  and  exterminate  that  profession."  Nor 
was  this  language  held  only  by  unlearned  country 
gentlemen.  Sir  William  Williams,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  lawyers  of  the  age. 
took  the  same  view  of  the  case.  He  had  nut 
hesitcited,  he  said,  to  take  part  in  the  ptosecuti»n 
of  the  Bishops,  because  they  were  allowed  coun- 
sel. But  he  maintained  thai,  where  the  priu^ner 
was  not  allowed  counsel,  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown  wa.s  bound  to  exercise  a  discretion,  and 
thai  every  lawyer  who  neglected  this  di^linctiun 
was  a  betrayer  of  the  law.  But  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  cite  authority.  It  is  known  10  everyliody 
who  has  ever  looked  into  a  court  of  quarter- 
sessions  that  lawyers  do  exercise  a  discretion  in 
criminal  cases;  and  it  is  plain  to  every  man  of 
common  sense  that  if  ihey  did  not  exercise  such 
a  discretion  they  would  he  a  more  baleful  body 
of  men  Ihan  those  bravoa  who  used  to  hire  out 
their  stilettoes  in  Italy. 

Lord  Macaulay  ;  Lord  Baran. 


keepc. 
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CouA  of  Chancery  in  your  own  breast ;  and 
scorn  and  fear  to  do  any  thing  but  what  your 
conscience  wilt  pronounce  consisteni  with,  yea, 
conducing  to,  "  Glory  10  God  in  the  highest,  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men."  The 
very  nature  of  your  business  leads  you  to  medi- 
tations oti  a  jndgment  to  come.  Oh  that  you 
would  so  realize  and  antedate  that  judgment  as 
to  do  nothing  but  what  you  may  verily  believe 
will  be  approved  in  it  1  This  piety  must  operate 
very  particularly  in  the  pleading  of  causes.  Vou 
will  abhor,  sir,  to  appear  in  a  dirly  cause.  If 
you  discem  that  your  client  has  an  unjust  cause, 
you  will  faithfully  advise  him  of  it.  "Utrum 
fallaciii  tt  dtceptitttibta  ad  cunvinirHdum  ad- 
vtrtaritan  lUi  lieialf"  Whether  it  be  lawful  to 
usefalsehood  and  deception  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating an  opponent  7  This  is  the  question.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  determine  il  like 
an  honest  man.  Yon  will  be  sincerely  desirous 
truth  and  right  may  take  place.  You  will  speak 
nothing  that  shall  be  to  the  prejudice  of  either. 
You  will  abominate  the  u<e  of  all  unfair  arts: 
to  confound  evidences,  to  browbeat  testimonies, 
to  suppress  what  may  give  light  in  the  case: 
you  have  nothing  againsi  thai  old  rule  of  plead- 
ing a  tause  :  "CcgnUa  mijtiilale,a  suseifiln  «ar 
palmcinio  advocafus  desisltri  dibil :"  "When 
the  guilt  of  a  client  is  ascertained,  the  advncnte 
should  refuse  lo  defend  him."  I  remember 
Schusterus,  a  famous  lawyer  and  counsellor, 
who  died  at  Heidelberg,  a,D.  1672,  has  one  ad- 
mirable stroke  on  his  epitaph  : 

"Hotti  prcilniui  raccm  ebIiIi. 
Nfbn  >c  uiuiuuR  tuJiiilw  cofliltle, 
CuJM  jim  join  oioriiuruai  pcniianl." 
"  When  at  the  jwint  of  death,  he  declared  that 
he  had  never  given  counsel  for  which  at  that 
moment  he  was  sorry."     A  lawyer  who  can  go 
out  of  the  world  with  such  expressions  were  a 
greater  blessing  to  the  world  than  can  be  ex- 
pretied.  CotTON  Mathbh  : 

Euayt  la  Da  Good. 


4i6  LAW^. 

If  I  were  worthy  to  advise,  the  slow  sppaker, 
tnelhinks,  should  be  more  proper  foe  the  pulptC, 
and  the  other  for  the  bar ;  and  that  because  the 
employment  of  the  first  doe*  tiatnrally  allow 
him  all  the  leisure  he  can  desire  to  prepare  him- 
self, and  besides  his  career  is  peribrm'd  in  an 
euen  and  Dninlermilled  tine,  without  stop  or  in- 
ttrruptioni  whereas  the  pleader's  business  and 
interest  compelU  him  lo  enter  the  lists  upon  all 
occasions,  and  the  unexpected  objections  and 
replies  of  his  adverse  party  jusite  him  out  of  his 
course,  and  put  him  upon  the  instant  to  pump 
for  new  and  extempore  answers  and  defences. 

MONTAICNE ; 

Eaayt,  C^itton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  1. 
Let  the  student  often  stop  and  examine  him- 
self upon  what  be  has  read.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  mode  of  proceeding  for  him,  after 
having  read  a  lecture  or  chapter,  lo  lay  aside 
the  book  and  endeavour  to  commit  the  substance 
of  it  CO  writing,  trusting  entirely  lo  his  memory 
for  the  matter,  and  usine  his  own  language. 
After  having  done  this,  let  him  reperuse  the 
section,  by  which  he  will  not  only  discern. what 
parts  have  escaped  his  memory,  but  the  whole 
will  be  more  certainly  impressed  upon  his  mind, 
and  bocome  incorporated  with  it  as  if  it  had 
been  originally  his  own  work.  Let  him  culti- 
vate intercourse  with  others  pursuing  the  same 
studies,  and  converse  frequently  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  reading.  The  biographer  of  Lord 
Keeper  North  has  recorded  of  him  that  "  he  fell 
into  the  way  of  putting  cases  (as  they  call  it), 
which  much  improved  him,  and  be  was  most 
sensible  of  the  l>ene(it  of  discourse :  for  I  have 
observed  him  often  say  that  (after  his  day's 
reading)  at  his  night's  congress  with  his  pro- 
fessional friends,  whatever  the  subject  was,  he 
made  it  the  subject  of  discourse  in  the  com- 
pany :  for,  said  he,  I  read  many  things  which  T 
am  sensible!  forgot;  but  I  found,  withal,  that 
if  I  had  once  talked  over  what  1  had  read,  I 
never  forgot  that," 

Judge  Gbokcb  Sharswood  ; 
Blaiksloni  3  Commtnt.,  Study  of  the  Lavi, 

The  work  [Coke  upon  Littleton]  is  one  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  priied  or  loo  earnestly  rec- 
ommended to  the  diligent  study  of  all  who  wish 
to  be  well  grounded  in  legal  principles.  For 
myself,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Butler  in  the  opinion 
that  he  is  the  best  lawyer  who  best  understands 
Coke  upon  Littleton. 

Judge  Gborge  Skarswood. 

There  is  perhaps  no  profession,  after  that  of 
the  sacred  ministry,  in  which  a  high-toned 
morality  is  more  imperatively  necessary  than 
that  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Migh  moral  principle  is 
his  only  safe  guide  ;  the  only  torch  to  light  his 
way  amidst  darkness  and  obstruction.  It  is  like 
the  spear  of  the  guardian  of  Paradise  : 

Touch  of  cdallal  icmpcr.  Iiul  retunii 
Of  forte  u  iu  own  liluncM." 

JuDGB  George  Sharswood  : 

ProfisHoaal  Ethiet. 


If  a  lawyer  were  to  he  esteemed  only  as  he 
uses  his  parts  m  contending  for  justice,  and 
were  imme<liately  despicable  when  he  appeared 
in  a  cause  which  he  could  not  but  know  was  an 
unjust  one,  how  honourable  would  his  character 
be  I  And  how  honourable  is  it  in  such  amonE 
us,  who  follow  the  profession  no  otherwise  than 
as  labouring  to  protect  the  injured,  lo  subdue 
the  oppressor,  to  imprison  the  careless  debtor, 
and  do  right  to  the  painful  artificer  1  But  many 
of  this  excellent  character  are  overlooked  liy 
the  greater  number;  who  affect  covering  a  weak 
place  iii  a  client's  title,  diverting  the  course  of 
an  inquiry,  or  finding  a  skilful  refuge  to  pal)i:ite 
a  falsehood;  yet  it  is  still  called  eloquence  in 
the  latter,  though  thus  unjustly  employed  :  hut 
resolution  in  an  assassin  is  according  lo  reavm 
quite  as  laudable,  as  knowledge  and  wisdom 
exercised  in  the  defence  of  an  ill  cause. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  172. 

The  lawyer  who  is  vehement  and  toud  in  the 
cause  wherein  he  knows  he  has  no!  the  troth  of 
the  question  on  his  side,  is  a  player  as  to  the 
personated  part,  but  incomparably  meaner  than 
he  as  to  the  proslitution  of  himself  for  hire: 
because  the  pleader's  falsehood  introduces  in- 
justice; the  player  feigns  for  no  other  end  but 
to  divert  or  instrn<:t  you. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Spectator,  No.  37a 

The  law  is  a  science  of  such  vast  extent  and 
intricacy,  of  such  severe  logic  and  nice  depend- 
encies, that  it  has  always  tasked  the  highest 
minds  to  reach  even  its  ordinary  boundaries. 
But  eminence  in  it  can  never  be  attained  with- 
out the  most  laborious  study,  united  with  talents 
of  a  superior  order.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
guide  us  through  its  labyrinths.  These  are  to 
be  penetrated  by  skill,  and  mastered  by  a  fre- 
quent survey  of  landmarks.  It  has  almost 
passed  into  a  proverb  thai  the  lucubrnlions  of 
twenty  years  will  do  little  more  than  conduct  us 
to  the  vestibule  of  the  temple;  and  an  equal 
period  may  well  be  devoted  to  exploring  the 
recesses.  Judgb  Joseph  Story: 

Discourie  on  John  H.  AshmuH  :  Slorft 
Lift  and  Letters,  ii.  14s. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  satire  against  lawyers 
than  that  of  astrologers ;  when  they  pretend,  by 
rules  of  art,  to  tell  when  a  suit  will  end,  and 
whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant.  SwiFT. 

Advocates  must  deal  plainly  with  their  clienta, 
and  tell  the  true  state  of  their  case. 

Jeremy  Taylor  : 
Rule  and  Excrcite  of  Holy  Lhru^, 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whenever  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  injustice  of  any  cause,  would 
engage  no  more  in  it  than  lo  explain  to  his 
client  the  grounds  of  that  conviction ;  he  ab- 
horred the  practice  of  misreciting  evidence, 
quoting  precedents  in  books  falsely  or  unfairly, 
so  as  to  deceive  ignorant  juries  or  inattentive 
judges;  and  he  adhered  to  the  same  scrupolom 
sincerity  in  his  pleadings  which  be  observed  in 
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a  dishonour  as  B  man  was  capable  cif.  (hal  Tor  a 
litlle  money  he  was  hired  lo  say  otherwise  than 
be  ihought.  Whatelv! 

Lett,  en  the  Inttlliclual  and  Moral  Infiuc 
of  Ihi  Ptoftaions  :  Lutnse  of  Cotmsel. 

A  pleader  of  powen  far  above  (he  average 
is  not,  as  nick,  serviceahle  lo  the  Public.  H>- 
obtains  wealth  and  credit  for  himsetf  and  hi 
family ;  1ml  any  special  advantage  accruing  from 
his  superior  ability,  to  (hose  who  chance  lo  be 
his  clients,  is  just  so  much  loss  to  those  he 
chances  to  be  eppostd  to:  and,  which  party  is, 
on  each  occasion,  in  the  righi,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  even  chance.  His  death,  therefore,  would 
be  no  loss  lo  ihe  Pi.blic ;  only  to  ihose  par- 
tictilar  persons  who  might  have  benefited  by  his 
tuperior  abilities,  al  their  opponents'  expense. 
It  is  not  that  advocates  generally  are  not  useful 
to  the  Public.  They  are  even  necessary.  But 
txtraardmary  abilily  in  an  advocate  is  an  ad. 
vantage  only  to  himself  and  hii  friends.  To 
the  Public,  the  most  desirable  thing  is,  that 
pleadeis  should  be  as  equally  matched  at  pos- 
sible;  so  that  neither  John  Doe  nor  Richard 
Roe  should  have  any  advantage  independent  of 
the  goodness  of  his  cause. 

Whately  1 
Lecture  an  the  Prefeenons. 

I  will  add  one  remark  upon  the  danger  in- 
curred by  the  advocate — even  if  he  be  one  who 
would  scruple  either  wilfully  lu  use  .sophisiry  to 
mislead  a  judge,  or  lo  perplex  and  browbeat  an 
honest  witness — of  having  his  mind  alienated 
from  the  invesligation  of  truth.  ...  A  judge, 


trnth,  is  to  decide  according  to  the  ptepon- 
dtrance  of  the  reasons ;  but  the  pleader's  busi- 
nets  is  merely  to  set  forth  as  forcibly  as  possible 
those  on  his  own  side.  And  if  he  thinks  that 
Ihe  babitual  practice  of  this  has  no  tendency  to 
generate  in  him,  morally  any  indifference,  or 
rntellectually  any  incompetency,  in  respect  of 
the  ascertainment  of  truth, — if  he  considers 
himself  quite  safe  from  any  snch  danger, — I 
should  then  say  that  he  is  in  very  great  danger. 
Whately  : 

Annol.  on  Bacon's  Eiiay,  Of  yudicaHtre. 

I  think  that  the  kind  of  skill  by  which  a 
cross-examiner  succeeds  in  alarming,  mislead- 
ing, or  bewildering  an  honest  witness  may  be 
characleriied  as  the  most,  or  one  of  the  most, 
base  and  depraved  of  all  possible  employments 
of  intellectual  power.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
the  most  effectuni  way  of  eliciting  truth.  The 
mode  best  adapted  for  attaining  this  object  is,  1 
am  convinced,  ouiie  different  from  that  by  which 
an  honest,  simple-minded  witness  is  most  easily 
baffled  and  confused.  1  have  seen  the  experi- 
ment tried,  of  subjecting  a  witness  to  such  a 
kind  of  cross-examination  by  a  practical  lawyer 
■s  would  have  been,  1  am  convinced,  the  most 
likely  to  alarm  and  perplex  many  an  honest 
witness,  without  any  effect  in  shaking  the  tes- 
timony; and  afterwards,  by  a  totally  opposite 
a? 


mode  of  examination,  such  as  would  not  have 
at  all  perplexed  one  who  was  honestly  telling 
the  truth,  that  same  witness  was  drawn  on,  step 
by  step,  to  acknowledge  the  utter  falbily  of  the 
whole.  Generally  speaking,  a  quiet,  gentle, 
and  straightforward,  though  full  and  careful, 
examination,  will  be  the  most  adapted  to  elicit 
truth ;  and  the  manceuvres,  and  the  browbeat- 
ing, which  are  the  most  adapted  to  confuse  an 
honest  simple-minded  witness,  are  just  what  the 
dishonest  one  is  the  best  prepared  for.  The 
more  the  stoan  blusters,  the  more  carefully  he 
wraps  round  him  the  cloak  which  a  warm  sun- 
shine will  often  induce  him  to  throw  off. 
Whately  : 
AHnol.  en  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Judicature. 


LEARNING. 

When  men  of  learning  are  acted  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  they  give  a  reputation  to 
literature  and  convince  the  world  of  its  useful- 
ness, Addisok. 

Men  .of  learning  who  take  to  business  dis- 
charge it  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world ;  because  the    former,  in  reading,  have 


e  extolled  a 


e  stig- 


matized ;  while  the 

umpbanl  and  virtue  discountenanced. 

Addtsok. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  represent  as 
impertinences  any  parts  of  teaming  that  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  the  happiness  or  con- 
venience of  mankind,  Addison. 

Every  artifice  and  profession  endeavours  to 
make  the  thing  fit  and  to  answer  Ihe  end  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Those  that  till  the  ground, 
that  break   in  horses,  or  train  dogs,  their 


of  things,  and 


the  lop  of  their  kind;  and 
what  other  view  has  learning  and  education  but 
to  improve  the  faculties,  and  to  set  them  the 
right  way  to  work  ?  Ahtoninim. 

Expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge 

of   particulars,   one  by  one;    but    the   general 

counsels,  and   the   plots   and   marshalling  of 

affairs,  come  best  from  Ihose  that  are  learned. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  LI.,  Of  Studies 

tn  the  youth  of  a  slate,  arms  do  flourish ;  in 
the  middle  age  of  a  slate,  learning;  and  then 
both  of  them  together  for  a  time;  in  the  de- 
clining age  of  a  stale,  mechanical  arts  and  mer- 
chandise. Learning  hath  ils  infancy,  when  it 
is  but  beginning,  and  almost  childish;  then  ill 
youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile;  then 
its  strength  of  years,  when  it  is.solid  and  re- 
duced ;  and,  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth 
diy  and  exhaust.  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  LIX.,  Of  Vicissitudes  of  TAingj. 

For  that  conceit,  that  learning  should  nnder- 


e  the  r( 
is  assuredly  a 


:e  for  Ia« 


d  gove: 


:  depravation  and  calumny, 


wilhoul  any  shndaw  or  Uulh.  For  to  say  that 
.  a  blind  custom  of  oliedience  should  be  a  surer 
obligation  than  duty  laughl  and  understood,  is 
to  amnii  thai  a  blind  man  may  tread  surer  by  a 
guide,  than  a  seeing  man  can  by  a  light.  And  it  is 
without  all  controversy,  that  learning  doth  make 
the  minds  of  men  gentle,  amiable,  and  pliant  lo 
government  i  whereas  ignorance  makes  Iheai 
churlish,  Ihwarting,  and  mutinous ;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  time  doth  clear  this  asseition,  con- 
sidering thai  ihe  most  barbarous,  rude,  nnd 
unlearned  limes  have  been  most  subject  to  lu- 
mulis,  seditions,  and  changes. 

Lord  Bacon. 

As  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this  chapter 
that  St  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Greeks.  BEIffLEV. 

And  most  of  those  thai  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  nature  have  been  more  studious  of  the 
qualities  of  the  creatures  than  of  Ihe  excellency 
of  Ihe  nature  or  Ihe  discovery  of  ihe  mind  of 
God  in  them ;  who  regard  only  the  ri-ing  and 
motions  of  the  star,  but  follow  not  with  the  wise 
men  its  conduct  to  the  King  of  the  Jews.  How 
often  do  we  see  men  filletl  wilh  an  eager  thirst 
for  all  other  kind  of  knowledge,  thai  cannot 
acquiesce  in  atwilight  discovery,  but  are  inqui>i- 
tive  into  the  caut^es  and  reasons  of  effects,  yet 

knowledge  of  God  and  his  law,  and  are  easily 
liied  with  the  proposals  of  them  I  He  now  that 
nauseates  Ihe  means  whereby  he  may  come  lo 
know  and  obey  God  has  no  intention  to  make 
the  law  of  God  his  rule. 

CllARNtxnc ;  Attriiuln. 

Wear  your  learning  like  your  watch,  in  a  pri- 
vate pocket ;  and  do  not  pull  it  out  and  strike  it, 
merely  lo  show  that  you  have  one.  If  you  are 
asked  what  o'clock  it  is,  tell  it,  but  do  not  pro- 
cliim  it  hourly  and  unasked,  like  Ihe  watchman. 
Lord  Chebterpibld  : 
Lettert  to  Ms  San,  Fib.  M,  1748. 

L>eaTning  makeih  young  men  temperaie,  is 
the  comfort  of  old  age,  standing  for  wealth  with 
poverty,  and  serving  as  an  ornament  lo  riches. 

If  sense  and  learning  are  such  unsociable  im- 
perial things,  he  ought  to  keep  down  the  growth 
of  his  reason,  and  curb  his  inlellectuals. 

Jerkmv  Collier. 

A  pretender  to  learning  is  one  that  would 
make  all  others  more  fools  than  himself;  for 
though  he  know  nothing,  he  would  not  have 
the  world  know  so  much.  He  conceits  nothing 
in  teamii^  but  Ihe  opinion,  which  he  seeks  to 

Curehase  without  it,  though  he  might  with  less 
ibour  cure  his  ignorance  than  hide  it.  He  is 
indeed  a  kind  of  scholar  mounteliank,  and  his 
an  our  delusion.  He  is  tricked  out  in  all  Ihe 
accoutrements  of  learning,  and  at  the  first  en- 
counter none  passes  better.  He  is  oftener  in  hia 
Hudy  than  at  hii  book,  and  you  cannot  pleasure 
bim  belter  than  lo  deprehend  him  1  yet  ce  heart 


you  not  till  the  third  knock,  and  then  comes  out 
very  angry,  as  i;iterrupted.  You  lind  him  tn  hia 
slippers,  and  a  pen  in  his  ear,  in  which  formality 
hewasasleep.  Histableisspreadwidewithiome 
classic  folio,  which  is  as  constant  to  it  as  the 
carpet,  and  hath  lain  open  at  Ihe  same  page  this 
half-year.  His  candle  is  always  a  longer  siller- 
up  than  himself,  and  Ihe  boaiil  of  his  window  at 
midnight.  He  walks  much  alone  in  the  postare 
of  meditation,  and  has  a  book  before  his  face  in 
the  field.s.  His  pocket  is  seldom  without  a  Greek 
testament  or  Hebrew  bible,  which  he  opens  only 
in  the  church,  and  that  when  some  stander-l^ 
looks  over.  He  has  sentences  for  company — 
some  scatterings  of  Seneca  and  Tacitus — which 
are  good  upon  all  occasions.  If  he  reads  any- 
thing in  the  morning,  it  comes  out  all  at  dinner; 
and  as  long  as  that  lasts  the  discourse  is  hii. 
He  is  a  great  plagiary  of  tavern  wit,  and  comes 
10  sermons  only  that  he  may  talk  of  Austin. 
His  parcels  are  the  mere  scrapings  from  com- 
pany, yet  he  complains  at  parting  what  time  he 
has  loil.  He  is  wonderfully  capricious  in  giving 
judgment,  and  listens  with  a  sour  attention  lo 
what  he  understands  not.  He  talks  much  of 
Scaliger,  and  Casaubon,  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
prefers  some  unheard-of  Dutch  name  before  them 
all.  He  has  verses  to  bring  in  upon  these  and 
these  hints,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  he  will  wind 
in  his  opportunity.  He  is  critical  in  a  language 
he  cannot  construe,  and  speaks  seldom  under 
Arminius  in  divinity.  His  business  and  retire- 
ment and  caller  away  is  his  study,  and  he  pro- 
tests no  delight  to  it  comparable.  He  is  a  great 
nomenctnlor  of  authors,  which  be  ha.s  read  in 
genernl  in  the  catali^ue,  anil  in  particular  in  the 
title,  and  goes  seldom  so  far  as  Ihe  dedication. 
He  never  talks  of  anything  but  learning,  and 
learns  all  from  talking.  Three  encounters  wilh 
the  same  man  pump  him,  and  [hen  he  only  puts 
in  or  gravely  says  nothing.  He  has  takeo  pains 
to  be  an  nu,  though  not  to  be  a  scholar,  and  is 
at  length  discovered  and  laughed  at. 

Bishop  Earle:   MicrocBsmogTapkie, 

The  time  was  when  men  would  learn  and 
study  good  things,  not  envy  those  that  had  lliein. 
Then  men  were  had  in  price  for  learning;  now 
letters  only  make  men  vile.  He  is  upbtsidingly 
called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contemptible  nick- 
name. BBN  JONSOt<. 

...s  chief  art  of  leamine  is 
tittle  < 

Jill  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  tnuhx 
or  no,  his  understanding  is  but  tittle  improved  : 
end  thus  men  of  much  reading  are  greatly 
learned  but  may  be  little  knowing.      LocRE. 

His  understanding  is  only  the  warehouse  of 
other  men's  lumber,  I  mean  false  and  uncon- 
cluding  reasonings,  rather  than  ■  repository  of 
truth  for  his  own  use.  L.OCKE. 

Lady  Bacon  was  donbtless  a  lady  of  highly 
cultivated  mind  after  the  fashion  of  her  age. 
But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselve*  (o  be  deluded 
into  the  t>elief  that  she  and  her  nsten  wen 


more  accomplished  women  than  many  who  are 
now  living.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we  think, 
much  misapprehension.  We  have  often  heard 
men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish, 
that  women  should  be  highly  educated,  spealt 
with  rapture  of  Ihe  English  ladies  of  ihe  six- 
teenth cenlur]-,  and  lament  that  they  can  iind  no 
modern  damsels  resembling  those  fair  pupils  of 
Ascham  and  Aylmer  who  compared  over  their 
embroidery  the  styles  of  Isoccates  and  Lysias, 
and  who,  while  the  homs  were  sounding  and 
the  d(^  in  full  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel,  with 
eyes  riveted  lo  that  immorlal  piiEe  which  tells 
how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr 
of  intellectual  liberty  took  the  cup  fmm  his 
weeping  gaoler.  But  surely  these  complaints 
have  very  little  foundation.  We  would  by  no 
means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury or  their  pursuits.  But  we  conceive  that 
those  who  extol  them  at  the  expeniie  of  the 
women  of  our  lime  forget  one  very  obvious  and 
very  important  circumstance.  In  the  lime  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  per- 
son who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  could 
read  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  The  Italian 
was  the  only  modem  language  which  possessed 
anything  thai  could  be  called  a  literature.  All 
the  valuable  books  then  extant  in  all  the  ver- 
nacular dialects  of  Euro|>e  would  hardly  have 
filled  a  single  shelf.  England  did  not  yet  pos- 
sess Shakspeare's  plays  and  the  Fairy  Queen, 
nor  France  Montaigne's  Essays,  nor  S|Jain  Don 
Quixote.  In  looking  round  a  well-fuhtished 
lilirary,  how  many  English  or  French  hooks  can 
we  find  which  were  extant  when  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth  received  their  edu- 
cation ?  Chaucer,  Gower,  Froissnrt,  Comines, 
Rabelai<i,  nearly  complete  the  list.  It  was  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  that  a  woman  should 
be  uneducated  or  classically  educated.  Indeed, 
without  a  knowledge  of  one  of  Ihe  ancient  Ian. 
guages  no  person  could  then  have  any  clear 
notion  of  what  was  passing  in  the  political,  the 
literary,  or  the  religious  world.  The  Latin  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and  more  than  all 
that  the  French  wa«  in  the  eighteenth. 

Lord  Macau  lav  : 
Zor J  £a^att,  July,  1S37. 

The  great  productions  of  Athenian  and  Ro. 
man  genius  are  indeed  still  what  they  were. 
Bui,  though  their  positive  value  is  unchanged, 
their  relative  value,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  mental  wealth  jmssessed  by  man- 
bind,  has  been  constantly  falling.  They  were 
the  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestors.  They  are 
bnt  n  part  of  our  treasures.  Over  what  tragedy 
could  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept,  over  what 
comedy  could  she  have  smiled,  if  Ihe  ancient 
dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library?  A 
modern  reader  may  make  shift  without  (£dipns 
and  Medea,  while  he  posse<ises  Othello  and 
Hamlet.  If  he  knows  nothing  of  Pyrgopoly- 
nice«  and  Tfaraso,  he  is  familiar  with  Bohadil, 
and  Beasus,  and  Ustol,  and  Parolles.  If  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  delicioos  irony  of  Plato,  he 
may  God  some  compensation  in  that  of  Pascal. 
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If  he  is  shut  out  from  Nephelococcygia,  he  may 
take  refuge  in  Liliput.  We  ate  guilty,  we  hope, 
of  no  irreverence  towards  those  great  nations  to 
which  the  human  race  owes  art,  science,  taste, 
civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  when  we  say 
that  the  stock  bequeathed  liy  them  to  us  has 
been  so  carefully  improved  that  the  accumulated 
interest  now  exceeds  the  principal.  We  believe 
that  ihe  books  which  have  been  written  in  the 
languages  of  western  Europe  during  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years — translations  from 
the  ancient  languages  of  course  included — are 
of  greatervatue  than  all  the  books  which  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period  were  extant  in  the 
world.  With  the  modern  languages  of  Europe 
English  women  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted 
as  English  men.  When,  therefore,  we  com- 
pare the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with 
those  of  an  accomplished  young  woman  of  our 
own  lime,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
the  superiority  to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our 
readers  will  pardon  this  digression.  It  is  long; 
but  it  can  hardly  he  called  unseasonable,  if  it 
tend*  lo  convince  them  that  they  ore  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  the  great-great  grandmothers 
of  their  great-great -grandmolher*  were  superior 

LoBD  Macaulay:  Lord  Bacim. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  out  tirst  patents  by  regaining  to  know 
God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  lo  imitate  him,  to  be  tike  him,  as  we  may 
the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  vir- 
tue, which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But 
because  our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body 
found  itself  bnt  on  sensible  things,  nor  arrive 
so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things 
invisible,  as  by  orderly  cunning  over  the  visible 
and  inferior  creature,  the  same  melhod  is  neces- 
sarily lo  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching. 
MlLTOH : 

Tractate  on  Educalion. 

Many  persons  after  once  they  become  learned 
cease  lo  be  good  :  all  other  knowledge  is  hurt- 
ful to  him  who  has  not  the  science  of  honesty 
and  good-nature.  Montaigne. 

'Tis  a  thing  worthy  of  vety  great  considera- 
tion that,  in  that  excellent  and,  in  trulh,  for  iu 
perfection,  prodigious  form  and  civil  regiment 
set  down  by  Lrcurgus,  though  solliciious  of  the 
education  of  children,  as  1  thing  of  the  greatest 
concern,  and  even  in  the  veiy  seat  of  the  muses, 
he  should  make  so  little  mention  of  learning; 
as  if  their  generous  youth,  disdaining  all  other 
subjection  but  that  of  verlue  only,  ought  to  be 
supply'd,  instead  of  tulois  10  read  to  them  arts 
and  sciences,  with  such  masters  as  should'only 
Instruct  them  in  valour,  prudence,  and  justice. 
An  example  that  Plato  has  followed  in  his 
laws;  the  manner  of  whose  discipline  was  to 
propound  lo  ihem  questions  upon  ihe  judgment 
of  men,  and  of  their  actions;  and  if  they  com- 
mended or  condemned  this  or  that  person,  or 
fact,  they  were  to  give  a  reason  for  so  doing: 
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by  which  meam  thsy  st  once  shaq>en'rt  (heir 
underslanding,  and  became  skillful  in  the  laws. 

Montaigne; 
Eaayt,  Coiioti's  3d  ed.,  ch.  ixiv. 

Learning  is,  in  Irulh,  a  very  ereat  and  a  veiy 
considerable  quality;  and  such  as  despise  it 
sufficiently  discover  iheir  own  want  of  under- 
standing :  but  yet  I  do  not  prize  it  at  the  excess- 
ive rate  some  others  do ;  as  Herillua  the  philos- 
opher for  one,  who  therein  places  the  sovereign 
good,  and  maintained  that  il  was  only  in  her  to 
render  us  wise  and  cunlenled,  which  I  do  not 
believe :  no  more  than  I  do  what  others  have 
said,  that  learning  is  the  mother  of  all  veriue, 
and  that  all  vice  proceeds  from  ignorance,  which, 
if  it  be  true,  is  subject  10  a  very  long  interpre- 
tation. M0KTAICHB: 

Eisay],  Cotton's  3(1  ed.,  ch.  Ixix. 

Learning  is  lilie  mercury, — one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  excellent  things  in  the  world  In 
skilful  hands;  in  unskilful,  (he  most  mischiev- 
ous. POPK. 

He  that  knoweth  not  that  which  he  ought  to 
know,  is  a  brute  beast  among  men;  he  (hat 
knoweth  no  more  than  he  hath  need  of,  is  a 
man  amongst  brute  beasts ;  and  he  that  knoweth 
all  that  may  be  known,  is  as  a  god  amongst  men. 

PVTHAOORAS. 

e  pride  of  learning  and  t 

of  it,  no  doubt  the  man  of  devoted  piety,  with 
merely  the  vernacular  Scriptures  in  his  hand, 
may  be  even  eminently  useful ;  but  there  are 
higher  and  more  extensive  spheres  of  service 
which  he  is  clearly  not  qualified  to  occupy. 
Learning,  when  employed  not  for  ostentation, 
ill!  for  use;  not  to  set  up  human  wisdom  in 
opposition  to  divine  revelation,  but  humbly, 
patiently,  and  laboriously  to  trace  out,  to  ex- 
hibit, to  assert,  and  to  defend  the  revealed  truth 
of  God,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  the  varied  pur- 
poses for  which  il  was  made  known ;  is  of  the 
highest  value.  And  let  every  younger  student 
remember  that  he  knows  not  to  wtiat  scene  of 
service  he  is  destined;  let  it  be  his  humble  aim, 
depending  upon,  and  seeking  constantly,  the 
divine  blessing,  to  become  as  well  qualihed  as 
possible  for  that  station,  be  it  what  it  may,  to 
which  it  may  please  God  to  call  him.  And,  in 
this  view,  let  him  duly  consider  the  indefatigable 
labour,  the  diligent  study,  and  the  patient  zeal 
of  those  great  and  good  men  fthe  Swiss  Re- 
formers], vrho,  devoted  to  learning  as  they  ever 
were,  yet  did  not  pursue  it  for  its  own  sake  (or 
for  theearthly  distinctions  it  might  gain  for  them), 
or  lose  themselves  in  a  conlein  plali  vc  life,  but 
denied  themselves,  and  studied,  and /rayri/KuV:^- 
ou/  ciasing,  in  order  that  they  might  a((  with 
wisdom  and  success  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
highest  good  of  their  fellow-men.  Therefore  is 
their  memory  blessed.      Dr.  Thomas  Six>TT. 

No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning :  it  may  ad- 
minister matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work 
upon;  but  wil  and  wisdom  are  born  with  a  man. 
SSLDBN!   TabU-Talk. 


Learning,  like  money,  may  be  of  so  base  a 
coin  as  to  be  utterly  void  of  use ;  or,  if  sterling, 
may  require  good  management  to  make  it  serve 
the  purposes  of  sense  or  happiness. 

SHENntlNS. 


likely  to   contTtbale 

more  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  ihnn  exact 
temperance,  great  pureness  of  air,  eqnalily  of 
climate,  and  long  tranqaillity  of  government. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 
The  Egyptians,  whose  sages  were  not  seden- 
tary scholastic  sophists,  like  the  Grecian,  bat 
men  employed  and  busied  in  the  public  af&irs 
of  religion  and  government. 

WARBtTKTON. 

There  are  many  subtile  im pertinencies  leamt 
in  the  schools,  and  many  painful   triHes  even 
among  the  mathematical  theorems  and  problems. 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 
As  much  as  systematical  learning  is  decried 
by  some  vain  triflers  of  the  age,  it  is  the  hap- 
piest way  to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge. 
Dr.  I.  WA-mi. 
The  brain  being  well  furnished  with  various 
traces,  signatures,  and  images,  will  hare  a  rich 
treasure  always  ready  to  be  offered  to  the  «ouL 
Dk.  L  Watts. 


Letters,  such  as  are  written  from  wise  men, 
are  of  all  (be  words  of  men,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best.  Lord  Bacon. 

Our  thoughts,  as  expressed  in  our  respective 
letters,  are  much  alike,  but  comparison  will 
prove,  what  has  been  so  often  remarked,  that 
female  correspondence  has  a  charm  in  it  of 
which  that  of  my  sex  is  nlways  devoid. 

Earl  of  Eldoh: 

Tb  kh  daugklir-ia-law  :  Tails' s  Life  cf 
Eldettt  ii.  442. 
Walpole's  Letters  ere  generally  considered 
as  his  best  performances,  and,  we  think,  with 
reason.  His  faults  are  far  less  offensive  10  us 
in  his  correipondence  than  in  his  books.  His 
wild,  absurd,  and  ever-changing  opinions  about 
men  and  things  are  easily  pardoned  in  familiar 
letters.  His  bitter,  scoffing,  depreciating  dispo- 
sition does  not  show  itself  in  so  unmitigated  a 
manner  as  in  his  Memoirs.  A  writer  of  letters 
must  in  general  be  civil  and  friendly  to  his  cor- 
respondent at  least,  if  to  no  other  person.  He 
loved  letter-writing,  and  had  evidently  studied 
it  OS  an  art.     Il  was,  in  truth,  the  very  kind  of 
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writing  for  such  a  man,  far  a  man  veiy  ambitious 
to  rank  among  wits,  yel  nervously  sfraid  (hat, 
while  obtaining  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  he  might 
loK  casle  as  a  gentleman.  There  was  nothing 
vulgar  in  vrriting  a  letter.  Not  even  Ensign 
Noitherton,  not  even  the  Captain  describeii  in 
Hamihon's  Bawn,— and  Walpoie,  although  the 
author  of  many  quartos,  had  some  feelings  in 
coiDinon  with  those  gallant  officers, — would 
have  denied  (hat  a  gentleman  might  some(imes 
correspond  with  a  friend.  Whether  Wnlpole 
bestowed  much  labour  upon  (he  compositian  of 
his  letters,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  inter- 
nal evidence.  There  are  passages  which  seem 
perfectly  unstudied  ;  b>i(  the  appearance  of  eas; 
may  be  the  effect  of  labour.  There  ate  pesinges 
which  have  a  very  arli5cial  air;  but  they  may 
have  been  produced  without  any  efTon  by  a  mind 
of  which  the  natural  ingenuity  had  been  im- 
proved into  morbid  quickness  by 


Weaj 


A  he 


never  sure  that  what  appears  to 
be  nature  is  tiot  disguised  art.  We  are  never 
sure  that  what  appears  to  be  an  is  not  merely 
habit  which  is  become  second  nature. 

Lord  MAcAttLAv: 
Heraet  WalpoU,  Oct.  1833. 

The  printing  private  letters  is  the  worst  sort 
of  betraying  conversation,  a*  il  evidently  has  the 
most  extensive  ill  consequences.  Pope. 

Letters  which  are  warmly  sealed  are  often  but 
coldly  opened.  Rickter. 

I(  is  difficult  to  lell  to  what  end  we  keep 
these  old  memorials  [letters],  for  their  perusal 
aifords,  in  most  cases,  but  little  pleasure.  Many, 
indeed,  are  never  looked  at  again,  and  yet  we 
could  not  destroy  them  without  a  struggle ;  others 
only  bring  forward  evidence  of  words  broken, 
and  hopes  chilled,  and  friendships  gradually 
dissolved ;  of  old  atlachmeali  turned  away,  and 
atubbom  contradiction  of  all  the  trusting  in 
futurity,  whose  promise  we  once  clung  to.  One 
clan  alone  of  them  can  call  up  our  best  feelings. 
ir  the  almost-foi^ten  memorials  of  the  once 
dearly  loved  and  long  depatted  can  carry  our 
■ympathies  away  from  the  cold,  hard  present, 
over  intervening  years  of  struggling  and  vexa- 
tioui  toil,  to  that  almost  holy  period  of  the  gone 
and  past,  once  more,  if  but  for  a  moment,  call- 
ing up  old  thoughts  and  old  affections,  or  sooth- 
■ug,  by  one  lonely  unsuspected  burst  of  tears, 
overcharged  hearts  which  have  long  required 
easing  of  their  burthen,  there  i<  yel  enough — 
(here  ii  more  (ban  enough — in  these  old  lelten 
(o  plead  an  excuse  for  so  sacredly  preserving 
them.  Ai.BBRT  SuiTH. 


LEVITY. 

Quick  wits  be  in  detire  new-fangled;  in  pur- 
pose, unconstant;  light  to  promise  anythmg, 
ready  10  forget  everything,  both  benefit  <  and 
injury,  and  thereby  neither  fast  (o  friend  nor 
rearfnl  to  foe.  AsCHAM  i  SckovlBtaitir. 


1  have  seen  so  many  woeful  examples  of  (he 
effect  of  levity,  both  that  which  arises  from 
(emper  and  lha(  which  is  owing  (o  interest,  that 
a  small  degree  of  obFtinacy  is  a  quality  not  very 
odious  in  my  eyes,  whether  it  be  complexioned, 
or  from  principle. 

Edmund  Burke  ; 
Ta  Iht  Duki  of  Richmand,  Nov.  17,  1772, 

The  levity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with 
everything  of  which  it  is  in  possession. 

Whatever  raises  a  levity  of  mind,  a  trifling 
Kpiril,  renders  the  soul  incapable  of  seeing,  ap- 
prehending, and  relishing  the  doctrines  of  piety. 

Most  people  in  the  world  are  acted  by  levity 
and  himiour,  by  strange  and  irrational  changes. 
South. 


LIBELS. 

If  it  was  a  new  thing,  il  may  be  I  should  not 
be  displeased  with  the  suppression  of  the  liist 
libel  that  should  abuse  me;  but,  since  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  make  a  small  libraiy,  I  am 
secretly  pleased  10  see  the  number  increased, 
and  take  delight  in  raising  a  heap  of  stones  [hat 
envy  has  cast  at  me  without  doing  me  any  hann. 

BA1.ZAC. 

Undoubtedly  the  good  fame  of  every  man 
ought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as 
well  as  his  life  and  liberty  and  property.  Good 
fame  is  an  outwork  that  defends  them  all  and 
renders  them  all  valuable.  The  law  forbids  you 
to  revenge ;  when  it  ties  up  the  hands  of  some, 
it  ought  to  restrain  the  tongues  of  others. 

Sfiiich  on  Iht  Paairs  of  yurics  in  Prestcu- 

tioni  for  LiitU,  March  7,  1771. 

You  may  see  hy  them  [libels]  how  the  wind 

air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which  way  the  wind  is, 
which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting  up  a  stone. 
More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  complexion 
of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels, 

Seu>en:  Tailt-Talk. 
We  reject  many  eminent  virtues,  if  they  are 
accompanied  with  one  apparent  weakness.  The 
reflecting  after  this  manner  made  me  account 
for  the  strange  delight  men  take  in  reading  lam- 
poons and  scandal,  with  which  the  age  abounds, 
and  of  which  I  receive  frequent  complaints. 
Upon  mature  consideration,  I  find  it  is  princi- 
pally for  this  reason  that  the  worst  of  mankind, 
the  libellers,  receive  so  much  encouragement  in 
the  world.  The  low  race  of  men  take  a  secret 
pleasure  in  finding  an  eminent  character  levelled 
to  their  condition  by  a  report  of  its  defects ;  and 
keep  themselves  in  countenance,  though  they 
are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues,  if  they  believe 
they  have  in  common  with  a  great  person  any 
one  fault.  The  libeller  falls  in  with  this  humour, 
and  gratifies  the  baseness  of  temper  which  is 
naturally  an  enemy  to  extraordinary  merit. 

Sir  K.  Steble:  Taller,  No.  92. 
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LIBERTY. 
By  liberty  I  do  understand  neither  ■  libertj 
from  sin,  misery,  servitude,  nor  violence,  bat 
from  necesaily,  or  ralber  necessitation ;  that  is, 
■n  univer^  immunity  from  all  inevitability  and 
detenninatiun  to  one. 

Bishop  Brahhall: 

Amwtr  to  Mobiis. 
Liberty,  such  as  deserves  (he  name,  ia  an 
honest,  equitable,  diffusive,  and  impanUi  prin- 
ciple.    It  is  a  great  and  enlarged  virtue,  and 
not  a  sordid,  seltuti,  and  illibcrsl  vice.    It  is  the 

Knion  of  the  mass  oF  the  citizens,  and  not  the 
ughly  license  of  some  potent  individual  or 
(ome  predominnnl  taction.  DtlRKB : 

Letltr  to  RicMard  Burtt  an  Frol.  Ascmd. 

at  Ireland,  1793. 

Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  I  am 

sure  I  do  not  despise.     They  warm  (he  heart, 

they   enlarge  and  libemlize  our    minds;    they 

animate  our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict. 

BUKKE. 


A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  lealous 
vindicator  of  liberty  than  with  a  (empuriiing 
poet,  or  well-mannered  court  slave,  and  one 
who  is  ever  decent  because  be  is  naturally 
servile.  Drydeh. 

With  the  enemies  of  freedom  it  it  a  usual 
arli5ce  to  represent  the  sovereignly  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  license  to  anarchy  and  disorder.  But 
(he  tracing  up  of  (he  civil  power  to  (hat  source 
wilt  not  diminish  our  obligation  lo  obey ;  it  only 
eiplains  its  reasons,  and  settles  it  on  clear  and 
ileierminale  principles;  it  turns  blind  submis- 
sioii  into  rational  obedience,  tempers  (he  passion 
for  liberty  with  the  love  of  order,  and  places 
mankind  in  a  happy  medium  between  (he  ex- 
tremes of  anarchy  on  the  one  side  and  oppres- 
sion on  the  other;  it  is  the  polar  star  that  wilt 
conduct  us  safely  over  the  ocean  of  political 
debate  and  speculation, — the  law  of  laws,  (he 
guide  for  legisla(ors.  Robert  Hall. 

A  leal  for  libeny  is  tometimes  an  eagerness 
(o  subvert,  with  little  care  what  shall  be  estab- 
lished. Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

As  it  is  in  (he  motions  of  ihe  body,  so  it  is  in 
Ihe  thoughts  of  out  minds:  where  anyone  is 
such  thai  we  have  power  (o  take  it  up.  or  lay  it 
by,  according  lo  (he  preference  of  the  mind, 
(here  we  are  at  liberty.  Locke. 

Though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not 
a  sta(e  of  license ;  though  man  in  that  slate 
have  an  uncontrollable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his 
person  or  possessions,  yet  he  has  noi  liberty  (o 
destroy  himself.  LocKR. 

If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  liberty  to  eiamine 
what  would  really  and  truly  make  for  his  hap- 
piness mislead  him,  the  miscarriages  thai  follow 
on  it  must  be  imputed  to  his  own  election. 


If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason, 
and  to  want  that  restraint  of  eicamination  and 
judgment  which  keeps  us  from  choosing  or  doing 
the  worst,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  nudmen  and 
fools  arc  the  only  freemen.  LoCKE. 

The  constant   desire  of  happiness,  and  the 

constraint  it  puts  upon  us,  nobody  (I  think) 

accounts  an  abridgment  of  libeny;  or  at  least 

an  abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  complained  of. 

LocKR. 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that 
we  always  see  the  worst  of  them  at  Brst.  Till 
men  have  been  some  lime  free,  they  know  nut 
how  to  use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of  wine 
countries  are  generally  sober.  In  climates 
where  wine  is  a  rarity,  intemperance  aboDndi. 
A  newly-libe  rated  people  may  be  compared  (o 
a  northern  army  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or  (he 
Xercs.  It  is  said  that  when  soldiers  in  such  a 
situation  first  find  themselves  able  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  such  a  rare  and  expensive 
luxury,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication. 
Soon,  however,  plenty  teaches  discretion;  and, 
after  wine  has  been  for  a  few  months  their  daily 
fare,  they  become  more  temperate  than  ib^ 
had  ever  been  in  (heir  own  country.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  final  and  permanent  fruits 
of  liberty  are  wisdom,  moderation,  and  mercy. 
Its  immediate  effects  are  often  Urocions  crimes, 
conBicdng  errors,  scepticism  on  points  (he  most 
clear,  dogma(ism  on  points  the  most  mysterious. 
It  is  just  at  this  crisis  thai  its  enemies  love  to 
exhibit  il.  They  pull  down  the  scafTolding  from 
the  half-finished  edifice ;  they  point  to  (he  flying 
dust,  the  falling  bricks,  (he  comfortless  rooms, 
the  frightful  irregularity  of  (he  whole  appear- 
ance ;  and  then  ask  in  scorn  where  the  prom- 
ised splendour  and  comfort  is  to  be  found.  If 
such  miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail,  there 
would  never  be  a  good  house  or  a  good  goveta- 
menl  in  the  world. 

Lord  MACAtjijtY:  Milton,  Aug.  1825. 

Atiosto  (ells  a  pre(ty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by 
tome  mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  coo- 
demned  to  appear  at  certain  seasons  in  the  form 
of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who  in- 
jured her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise 
were  forever  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  lo  those 
who,  in  spile  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied 
and  protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  her- 
self in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  which 
was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps, 
granted  all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  wiih 
wealth,  made  them  happy  in  love  and  victorious 
in  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she 
lakes  (he  form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels, 
she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  10  those  who 
in  disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her!  And 
happy  are  thou  who,  having  dared  to  receive 
hi^r  in  her  degraded  and  frightful  shape,  shall 
at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her 
beauty  and  her  glory  I 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  (he  evils  whilA 
newly-acquired    freedom  produces;    and  that 
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An 


cnre  is  freedom.  When  a  prisoner  firti  Ictvra 
bis  ctll,  he  cannot  bear  ihe  light  of  day :  he  is 
unable  to  discriroina.te  colours  or  recognize 
faces.  But  the  remedy  ii,  not  to  remand  bim 
into  hit  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  Irulh  and  Kberty 
may  at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which 
hare  become  half  blind  in  Ihe  house  of  bond- 
age. But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon 
be  able  to  bear  iL  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to 
reason.  The  extreme  violence  of  opinion  sub- 
sides. Hostile  theories  correct  each  other.  The 
scattered  elements  of  truth  cease  to  contend,and 
begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of 
]>i!itice  and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit 
of  laying  it  down  as  s  self-evident  proposition 
that  no  peo[d«  ought  to  be  free  until  they  are  6t 
to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of 
the  fool  in  the  old  story  who  resolved  not  to  go 
into  the  walei  till  he  had  learnetl  to  swim.  If 
men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  become  wise 
and  good  in  slaveiy,  they  may  indeed  wait  for- 
ever. Lord  Macaulay  :  MiUon. 

Yia  stories  teach  us  that  liberty  sought  out 
of  season,  in  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  age. 
brought  Rome  itself  tu  a  farther  slavery:  for 
liberty  bath  a  sharp  and  double  edge,  fit  only  to 
be  handled  by  just  and  virtuous  men;  to  bad 
and  dissolute,  it  becomes  a  mischief  unwieldy 
in  their  own  hands:  neither  is  it  completely 
given  but  tiy  them  who  have  the  happy  skill  to 
know  what  is  grievance  and  unjust  to  a  people, 
and  how  to  remove  it  wisely;  what  good  laws 
are  wanting,  and  how  to  frame  them  suhstan- 
tially,  that  good  men  may  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  they  merit,  and  the  bad  the  curb  which 
tbey  need. 

MiLTON:  Hillary  of  Briiain. 

Give  me  the  libeHy  to  know,  to  think,  to 
believe,  and  to  utter  freely,  according  to  con- 
•dence,  above  all  other  liberties. 

Milton. 

None  can  love  freedom  heartily  but  good 
men :  the  rest  love  noi  freedom,  but  license, 
which  never  hath  more  scope  or  more  indul- 
gence than  under  tyrants.  Hence  it  is  that 
tyrants  are  not  ofi  offended  by,  nor  stand  much 
in  doubt  of.  bad  men,  as  being  all  naturally 
servile ;  but  in  whom  virtue  and  tiue  worth  is 
molt  eminent  them  they  fear  in  earnest,  as  by 
right  their  masters;  against  them  lies  all  their 
hatred  and  corruption.  Milton. 

To  do  what  we  will  is  natural  liberty;  to  do 
what  we  will  consistently  with  the  interest*  of 
the  community  to  which  we  belong,  ia  civil 
liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  liberty  to  be  de- 
sired in  a  state  of  civil  society. 

I  should  wish  to  act,  no  doubt,  in  every  in- 
stance as  I  pleased;  but  I  reflect  that  the  rest 
also  of  mankind  would  then  do  the  same;  to 
which  slate  of  universal  independence  and  setf- 
diiectiun  I  should  meet  with  so  many  checks 
and  obstacles  to  my  own  will,  from  the  opposi- 
tion and  interference  of  other  men's,  that  not 


only  my  happiness  but  my  liberty  would  be  less 
than  whilst  the  whole  community  were  subject 
lo  the  domination  of  equal  laws.  The  boasted 
liberty  of  a  state  of  nature  exists  only  in  a  state 
of  solitude.  In  every  kind  and  degree  of  union 
and  intercourae  with  his  species  it  is  possible 
that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  maybe  aug- 
mented by  the  very  laws  which  restrain  it;  be- 
cause he  may  gain  more  from  the  limilalion  of 
other  men's  freedom  than  he  suflers  from  the 
diminulion  of  his  own. 

Natural  liberty  is  Ihe  right  of  common  upon 
a  waste;  civil  lil)erty  is  the  safe,  exclusive,  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  a  cultivated  enclosure. 


Our  e 


»ithou 


As  it  is  in  the  nature  of  ail  men  to  love 
liberty,  so  they  become  flat  libertines,  and  fall 
to  all  licentiousness. 

EDHiniD  Sfkhsbk. 

.  _  ,      )le  long  used 
degrees  II  , 

upon  themselves  as  at  mercy.  Swift. 

The  word  liberty  has  been  falsely  used  by 
persons  who,  being   degenerately  profligate  in 

Erivate  life  and  mii-chievous  in  public,  had  no 
ope  left  but  in  fomenting  discord. 

Tautus. 


LIBRARIES. 

Libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue, 
and  ihal  without  delusion  or  imposture,  ore 
preserved  aiid  reposed. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Libraries  are  the  wardrobes  of  literature, 
whence  men,  properly  informed,  might  bring 
forth  something  lor  ornament,  much  for  curi- 
osity, and  more  for  use.  J.  DVER. 

I  no  sooner  come  into  the  library  but  I  bolt 
the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  ava- 
rice, and  melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very 
lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls, 
I  take  my  seat  wiib  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet 
content  that  1  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich 
men,  that  know  not  this  happiness. 

Heinsivs,  Keeper  of  the  Library  at 
Leyden ;  Epiit.  Prim. 

If  I  were  not  a  King,  I  would  be  a  University 
man ;  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  musi  he  a  pris- 
oner, if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  desire 
to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library,  and  to 
be  chained  ingelher  with  so  many  good  auihors, 
tl  morluii  magisler.  James  I , : 

Spteehen  VitU  If  tht  BodliiaH  Library,  1605. 

No  place  affords  a  more  striking  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  than  a  public 
library;  for  who  can  see  the  wall  crowded  on 
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every  side  by  mighty  volumei,  ihe  works  of 
laborious  mediution  and  accurate  inquiry,  now 
tcarcely  known  but  by  Ihe  catalogue,  and  pre- 
•erved  only  lo  increute  the  pomp  of  learning, 
without  considering  how  many  hours  have  iKen 
waxled  in  vain  endeavours,  how  often  imagina- 
liou  has  anticipated  the  pages  of  futurity,  how 
many  statues  have  risen  to  the  eye  of  vanity, 
how  many  ideal  converts  have  elevated  leal. 
How  often  wit  has  exulted  in  the  eternal  infimy 
of  his  antagonists,  and  dogmatism  has  delighted 
in  the  gradual  advances  of  his  authority,  the 
immutabiliiy  of  bis  decrees,  snd  the  perpetuity 
of  his  power.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  men  whose  works  ate  now  totally 
neglected  mentioned  with  praises  by  their  con- 
temporaries as  the  oracles  of  their  age,  and  the 
I^slalors  of  science. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  106. 

What  a  place  lo  be  in  is  an  old  library  I  1 
Mems  as  though  all  the  souls  of  all  the  writer 
that  have  bequeathed  their  labours  lo  Ihesi 
Bodleian!  were  reposing  here,  as  in  some  dor 
mitory,  or  middle  state.  I  do  not  want  ti 
handle,  to  profane  Ihe  leaves,  their  winding 
sheets.  1  could  is  soon  dislodge  a  shade.  I 
leem  lo  inhale  learning,  walking  Bmid  Iheii 
foliage;  and  Ihe  odourof  their  old  moth-scented 
coverings  is  fragrant  as  the  tirst  bli>om  of  those 
tcientiar  apples  which  grew  amid  the  happy 
orchard.  I^MB: 

EaaytafElia:  Oxfordin  thi  Vacation. 

In  fact,  I  have  a  plan  for  a.  library  that,  in- 
stead of  heading  its  compartments  "  Philology, 
Natural  Science,  Poetry,"  elc,  one  shall  head 
them  according  lo  Ihe  diseases  for  which  they 
are  severally  good,  bodily  and  mental, — up  from 
a  dire  calamity,  or  the  pangs  of  the  gout,  down 
to  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  or  a  slight  catarrh  ;  for 
which  la.st  your  light  reading  comes  in  with  a 
whey  posset  and  barley  water. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Ltiton  : 

Tht  Caxtens,  ch.  xUv. 


LIFE. 
Learti  to  Teel  the  supreme  interest  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind ;  study  the  remarkable 
power  which  you  can  exercise  over  its  habits 
of  attention  and  its  trains  of  thought ;  and  cul- 
tivate a  sense  of  Ihe  deep  importnnce  of  exer- 
cising this  power  according  lo  the  principles  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue.  .  .  .  Judging  upon  ibese 
principles,  we  are  laughi  to  feel  that  life  has  a 
vahie  beyond  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge and  Ihe  mere  prosecution  of  our  own 
happiness.  This  value  is  found  in  those  nobler 
pursuits  which  qualify  us  for  promoting  the 
good  of  others,  and  in  those  acquirements  by 
which  we  learn  to  become  masters  of  ourselves. 
3  cultivate  Ihe  imellcciual  pari  for  the 


t  of  truth, — and 
being  for  the  solemn  purposes  of  life,  whe 
is  viewed  in  its  relation  10  a  life  which  is 
Gume.  Dr.  Abbrcrombie. 


life 


How  different  ii  the  view  of  pasi  life  in  Ihe 
man  who  is  grown  old  in  knowledge  and  wiv 
dom,  from  thai  of  him  who  is  grown  old  in 
ignorance  and  folly  I  The  latter  is  like  the 
owner  of  a  barren  country,  thai  fills  bis  eye 
with  the  prospect  of  nalied  hills  and  plains, 
which  produce  nothing  either  profitable  or 
ornamental;  the  other  beholds  a  beautiful  and 
spacious  landscape,  divided  into  delightful  gar- 
dens, green  meadows,  fruitful  field*,  and  can 
scarce  cast  his  eye  on  a  single  spot  of  hts  pos- 
sessions that  is  not  covered  with  tome  beautiful 
plant  or  flower. 

Addisoh:  ^ectatar.  No.  94. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which 
offer  themselves  to  our  choice,  and  inconstancy 
in  pursuing  them,  are  ihe  giealest  and  most 
universal  causes  of  all  our  disquiet  and  unhap- 
piness.  When  ambition  pulls  one  way,  interest 
another,  inclination  a  third,  and  perhaps  reason 
contrary  to  all,  a  man  is  likely  to  pass  hia  time 
but  ill  who  has  so  many  different  panics  to 
please.  When  the  mind  hovers  among  such  a 
variety  of  allurements,  one  had  better  settle  on 
a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might 
have  chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining 
pur  choice,  and  go  out  of  the  world,  as  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  do,  before  we  have 
resolved  how  to  live  in  it.  There  is  but  one 
method  of  selling  ourselves  at  rest  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  that  is  by  adhering  steadfastly  to 
one  great  end  as  the  chief  and  ultimate  aim 
of  all  our  pursuits.  If  we  are  firmly  resolved 
10  live  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  without  any 
regard  to  wealth,  reputation,  or  the  like  consid- 
erations, any  more  than  as  they  tall  in  with  our 
principal  design,  we  may  go  through  life  with 
steadiness  and  pleasure ;  but  if  we  act  by  several 
broken  views,  and  will  not  only  be  virtuous, 
but  wealthy,  popular,  and  everything  thai  has 
a  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we  shall  live 
and  die  in  misery  and  repentance. 

ADDISON;  Sptc/afur,  No.  162. 

In  short,  I  would  have  every  one  consider 
that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing  more  than  a  pas- 
senger, and  that  he  is  not  to  set  up  his  rest  here, 
but  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  thai  state  of 
being  lo  which  he  approaches  every  moment, 
and  which  will  be  forever  6xed  and  permanent. 
This  single  consideration  would  be  sufficient  to 
extinguish  the  bitterness  of  hatred,  the  thirst  of 
avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of  amintion. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  wilh  Ihe  passage  of 
Antiphanes,  a  very  ancient  poet,  who  lived  near 


here  translated  it  word  for  word.  "  Be  not 
grieved,"  says  he,  "  above  measure  for  thy  de- 
ceased friends.  They  are  not  dead,  but  have 
only  finished  the  journey  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  one  of  us  to  take.  We  ourselves  must 
go  to  that  great  place  of  reception  in  which  they 
are  all  of  them  assembled,  and.  in  this  general 
lendeivous  of  mankind,  live  together  in  another 
stale  of  being."  I  ihink  I  have,  in  a  former 
paper,  taken  notice  of  those  beautiful  metapbois 


in  Scripture,  where  life  is  teimed  a  pilgrimage, 
and  (hose  who  pass  ihrough  it  are  called  slrangers 
and  Bojaurnecs  upon  earOi. 

Addison  ;  Speciater,  No.  3S9. 
Augustus,  a  few  minules  before  his  death, 
ashed  his  friends  who  stood  about  hioi.  if  they 
thought  he  had  acted  his  part  well ;  and  upon 
receiving  such  an  answer  as  was  due  to  his  ex- 
traordinary merit,  "  Lei  me  (hen,"  iiays  he,  '■  go 
off  the  stage  with  your  applause;"  using  the 
expression  wilh  which  the  Roman  actors  made 
their  exit  al  the  conclusioTi  of  a  dramatic  piece. 
I  could  wish  Ibat  men,  while  (hey  are  in  health, 
would  consiiier  well  the  na(ure  of  the  part  they 
are  engaged  in,  and  what  figure  it  will  make  in 
the  minds  they  leave  behind  ihem,  whether  it 
was  worth  coming  into  (he  world  for;  whether 
it  be  suitable  to  a  leasonable  being;  in  short, 
whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or  will 
(urn  to  advantage  in  the  nei(. 

Addison:  .^s^i-Za/cr,  No.  317. 

I  would  recommend  to  every  one  that  admi- 
rable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
given  (ohisdisciples.nndwhich  that  philosopher 
must  have  drawn  from  the  observation  I  have 
enlarged  upon;  Optimumvitkgenuttligite.nam 
ctnsueludo  faHtl  jumndiisimum;  "Pitch  upon 
(ha(  course  of  lile  which  is  (he  most  excelleni, 
and  custom  will  render  it  the  most  delightful." 
Men  whose  circumstances  will  permit  them  to 
choose  their  own  way  of  life  arc  inexcusable 
if  ihey  do  not  pursue  that  which  their  judgmenl 
tells  (hem  is  the  most  laudable.  The  voice  of 
reason  is  more  (o  l>e  reganled  than  the  bent  of 
sny  present  inclinalion,  since,  by  the  rule  above 
mentioned,  inclination  will  at  length  come  over 
to  reason,  (hough  we  can  never  force  reason  10 
comply  with  inclinalion. 

Addison  1  Sfectaler,  No.  447. 

The  bridge  is  human  life  j  upon  a  leisurely 
survey  of  it,  I  found  (hat  it  consisted  of  three- 
score and  ten  entire  arches.  Addison. 

Though  we  seem  grieved  al  the  shortness  of 
life  in  general,  we  are  wishing  every  period  of 
it  al  an  end :  the  minor  longs  to  be  at  age  (  then 
10  be  a  man  of  busineis;  then  to  make  up  an 
eslale;  then  to  arrive  at  honoun;  then  to  retire. 
Addison. 

As  it  is  (he  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to  re- 
trench the  evils  of  life  t^  the  reasonings  of  phi- 
losophy, it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to  multiply 
ibem  by  the  sentimenls  of  superslidnn. 

Addison. 

II  shall  ever  be  my  study  10  make  discov- 
eries of  this  nature  in  human  life,  and  (o  settle 
the  proper  distinctions  between  the  vinues  and 
perfections  of  mankind  and  those  false  colours 
and  resemblances  of  them  that  shine  alike  in 
the  eyes  of  (he  vulgar.  Addison. 

There  is  no  unmixed  good  In  human  affairs: 
ihe  best  principles,  if  pushed  lo  excess,  degener. 
ale  into  fatal  vices.  Generosity  is  nearly  allied 
to  extravagance;  charity  itself  may  lead  loruin; 
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the  sternness  of  justice  is  but  one  step  removed 
from  the  severity  of  oppression.  Il  is  the  same 
in  the  political  world :  the  tranquilliiy  of  des- 
potism resembles  the  stagnation  of  Ihe  Dead 
Sea ;  the  fever  of  innovation  Ihe  lempests  of  ihe 
ocean.  Il  would  seem  as  if,  al  particular  periods, 
from  causes  inscrulable  10  human  wisdom,  a 
universal  frenry  seizes  mankind  :  reason,  ex- 
perience, prudence,  are  alike  blinded ;  and  the 
very  classes  who  are  lo  perish  in  the  storm  are 
the  first  to  raise  iis  fury.  Sik  A.  Alison. 

Every  man's  life  lies  within  Ihe  present ;  for 
the  pasi  is  spent  and  done  with,  and  the  future 
is  uncertain.  AMTONINVs. 

We  live  and  act  as  if  we  were  perfeclly  se- 
cure of  Ihe  final  event  of  things,  however  we 
may  behave  ourselves.  Attebbury. 

Men  who  live  without  religion  live  always  in 
a  tumuli uaiy  and  restless  state. 

ATTBRBtllty, 

Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  lo  us 
in  this  life  any  farther  than  it  prepares  or  indis- 
poses us  for  Ihe  enjoyments  of  another. 

Attekburv. 

To  live  like  those  thai  have  their  hope  in 
another  life  implies  ihat  we  indulge  ourselves 
in  the  gratificalions  of  this  life  very  sparingly. 
Attehbuky. 

As  we  advance  from  youih  to  middle  age,  a 
new  field  of  action  opens,  and  a  diflerenl  char- 
acter is  requited.  The  flow  of  gay  impetuous 
spirits  Iwgins  to  subside;  life  gradually  assumes 
a  graver  casi ;  the  mind  a  more  sedate  and 
thoughtful  turn.  The  attention  is  now  trans- 
ferred from  pleasure  lo  interest;  Ihat  is,  lo 
pleasure  diffused  over  a  wider  extent  and  meas- 
ured by  a  larger  >cale.  Formerly  the  enjoyment 
of  the  present  roomeni  occupied  the  whole  at- 
tention; now  no  action  terminates  allimalely 
in  itself,  but  refers  to  some  more  distant  aim. 
Wealth  and  power,  the  instruments  of  lasting 
gralilicnllon,  are  now  coveted  more  than  any 
single  pleasure ;  prudence  and  foresight  lay  their 
plan;  industry  carries  on  its  patient  efforts; 
activity  pushes  forward  ;  address  winds  around ; 
here  an  enemy  is  to  be  overcome,  there  a  rival 
to  be  displaced  ;  competition  warms,  and  the 
strife  of  the  world  Ihickeni  on  every  side. 

Blair. 

Believe  me,  the  providence  of  God  has  esial>- 
lished  such  an  order  in  the  world,  that  of  all 
which  belongs  10  us  the  least  valuable  parts  can 
alone  fall  under  Ihe  will  of  others.  Whatever 
is  best  is  safest,  lies  most  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  power,  can  neither  be  given  nor  laken 
away.  Such  is  the  great  and  beautiful  work  of 
nature, — the  world ;  such  is  Ihe  mind  of  man, 
which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world, 
where  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These  are  in- 
separably ours;  and  as  long  as  we  remain  in 
one  we  shall  enjoy  Ihe  other.  Let  us  match, 
therefore,  intrepidly,  wherever  we  are  led  by  the 
course  of  human  accidents.    Wherever  Ihey  lead 


us,  on  what  coast  soever  we  are  Ihrown  bj  Ibem, 
we  shall  not  find  ourselret  absolutely  suangeis. 
Lord  Boungbkoke. 
Since  a  few  minulei  can  turn  the  healthiest 
bodies  into  breathless  carcasses,  and  pal  those 
very  things  which  we  had  principally  relied  on 
inlo  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  it  were  little  less 
than  madncii  to  repose  a  dislmstless  Inist  in 
these  iransiiory  possessions  or  treacherous  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjojr  but  bjr  lo  lickle  a 
tenure.  No;  we  must  never  venture  lo  wander 
far  from  God  upon  the  presumption  that  death 
is  far  enough  from  us;  but  rather,  in  the  very 
height  of  our  jollity,  we  should  endeavour  lo 
remember  that  Ihey  who  feasl  themselves  to-day 
may,  themselves,  prove  feasts  for  the  worms  to- 
Life  appears  to  me  too  short  to  be  spent  in 
nursing  animosity  or  registering  wrongs.  We 
are,  and  must  be,  one  and  all,  burdened  with 
faults  in  this  world;  but  the  time  will  come 
when,  I  trust,  we  shall  put  them  off  in  pulling 
off  out  corruptible  bodies :  when  debasement 
and  sin  will  fall  from  us  with  this  cuinhrous 
frame  of  flesh,  and  only  the  spark  will  remain, — 
the  impalpable  principle  of^  life  and  thought, 
pure  as  when  it  left  the  Creator  to  inspire  the 
creature;  whence  it  came,  it  will  return,  per- 
haps to  pass  through  gradations  of  glory, — from 
the  pale  human  soul  to  brighten  lo  the  seraph. 
.  ,  ,  It  is  a  creed  in  which  I  delight,  to  which 
I  cling.  It  makes  eternity  a  rest,  a  mighty 
home,  not  a  terror  and  an  abyss.  Besides, 
wilh  this  creed  revenge  never  worries  my  heart, 
degradation  never  (oo  deeply  di^usts  me,  in- 
justice never  crushes  me  too  low ;  I  live  in  calm, 
looking  to  the  end.        Charlotte  BRourft, 

Some  real  lives  do — for  certain  days  or  years 
— actually  anticipate  the  happiness  of  heaven; 
and  I  believe  if  such  perfect  happiness  is  once 
felt  by  good  people  (lo  the  wicked  it  never 
dimes)  its  sweet  efTect  is  never  wholly  lost. 
Whatever  triab  follow,  whatever  pains  of  sick- 
ness or  shades  of  death,  the  glory  precedent 
still  shines  through,  cheering  the  keen  anguish 
and  tinging  the  deep  cloud.  I  will  go  further : 
1  do  believe  there  are  some  human  beings  so 
born,  so  reared,  so  guided  from  a  soft  cradle  lo 
a  calm  and  late  grave,  thai  no  excessive  suffer- 
ing penetrates  their  journey.  And  often  these 
are  not  pampered,  selfish  beings,  but  Nature's 
elect,  harmonious  and  benign ;  men  and  women 
mild  with  charity,  kind  agents  of  God's  kind 
altribules.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  so  for  all.  What 
then  ?  His  will  be  done!  as  done  il  surely  will 
be,  whether  we  humble  ourselves  to  resignalion 
or  not.  Charlotte  BroniA^ 

When  the  stoic  [Seneca]  said  that  life  would 
not  be  accepted  if  it  were  offered  uotu  such  as 
knew  il.  he  spoke  loo  meanly  of  that  slate  of 
being  which  pUceth  us  in  the  form  of  men.  It 
more  depreciates  the  value  of  ihis  life,  that  men 
uroutd  not  live  il  over  again  ;  for  although  they 
would  Mill  live  on,  yet  few  or  none  can  endure 
to  think  of  being  twice  the  same  men   upon 


earth,  and  some  had  ralher  never  have  lived, 
than  to  tread  over  their  days  once  mote.  .  ■  . 
But  the  greatest  underweening  of  this  life  is  10 
undervalue  thai  unto  which  this  is  but  exordial, 
or  a  passage  leading  unto  it.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  mean  life  is  thereby  to  stand  in  a 
capacity  of  a  belter ;  for  the  colonies  of  heaven 
must  be  drawn  from  earth,  and  Ihe  sons  of  the 
fini  Adam  are  only  heirs  unto  the  second. 

SlK  T.  Browns:  Chriaian  MoraU, 
Pi.  III.  aiv. 
If  length  of  days  be  thy  portion,  make  it  not 
thy  expectation.  Reckon  not  upon  long  life: 
think  every  day  Ihe  last,  and  live  always  ^ond 
thy  account.  He  that  so  olien  surviveth  his 
expectations  lives  many  lives,  and  will  scarce 
complain  of  the  shortness  of  his  days.  Time 
past  is  gone  like  a  shadow ;  make  Lime  to  come 
present.  Approximate  thy  latter  times  by  pres- 
ent apprehensions  of  them  :  be  like  a  neitihbour 
unto  the  grave,  and  think  there  is  but  little  time 
to  come.  And  since  there  is  something  of  us  that 
will  slill  live  on,  join  both  lives  logMher,  and 
live  in  one  but  for  the  other.  He  who  thus 
ordereth  the  purposes  of  this  life  will  never  be 
far  from  the  next;  and  is  in  some  manner 
already  in  it,  by  a  happy  conformity  and  close 
apprehension  of  it. 

SiRT.  Bkownb:    ChristioH  Mtrait, 

Pt.  III.  XXX. 

And  surely,  if  we  deduct  all  those  days  of  our 
life  which  we  might  wish  unlived,  and  which 
abate  the  comfort  of  those  we  now  live,  if  we 
reckon  up  only  those  days  which  God  haih 
accepted  of  our  lives,  a  lile  of  good  years  will 
hardly  be  a  span  long,  the  stin  in  this  sense  may 
outlive  the  father,  and  none  climacterically  old. 
Sir  T.  Browne:  Ltltir  h  a  Friend. 

Though  I  ihink  no  man  can  live  well  once 
but  he  that  could  live  well  twice,  yet  for  my 
own  part  I  would  not  live  over  my  hours  past, 
or  begin  again  the  thread  of  my  days  ;  not  upon 
Cicero's  ground,  because  I  have  lived  them 
well,  but  for  fear  I  should  live  them  worse. 
Sir  T.  Brownk. 

The  nearer  we  approach  to  Ihe  goal  of  life, 
the  better  we  begin  lo  understand  the  true  value 
of  our  existence,  and  the  real  weight  of  our 
opinions.  We  set  out  much  in  love  with  both ; 
but  we  leave  much  behind  us  as  we  advance. 
We  fint  throw  away  the  tales  along  wilh  the 
mules  of  our  nurses;  those  of  the  priest  keep 
their  hold  a  little  longer;  those  of  our  eovemois 
the  longest  of  all.  But  the  passions  which  prop 
these  opinions  are  withdrawn  one  after  another; 
and  Ihe  cool  light  of  reason,  al  the  aetting  of 
our  life,  shows  us  what  a  false  splendour  played 
upon  these  ol^eds  during  our  more  sanguine 
seasons.  Happy,  my  lord,  if,  instructed  by  my 
experience,  and  even  by  my  errors,  you  coroe 
early  to  make  such  an  estimate  of  things  as 
may  give  freedom  and  ease  to  your  life.  1  am 
happy  that  such  an  estimate  promises  me  com- 
fort al  my  death.  Burke: 

Vindic.  of  Nat.  Smitty,  1756. 


It  is  wise,  indeed,  considering  the  many  posi- 
tive vexations  and  ihe  innumerable  bitter  dis- 
appainiments  of  pleasure  in  the  world,  to  have 
Bs  manj  resources  of  satisfaction  as  possible 
within  one's  power.  Whenever  we  concentre 
the  mind  on  one  sole  object,  that  object  and  life 
itself  must  go  together.  But  though  it  is  right 
to  have  reserves  uC  employment,  still  some  one 
object  must  be  kept  principal,  gieatly  and  emi- 
nenlly  so;  and  the  other  masses  and  figoresmusi 
preserve  their  due  subordination,  to  make  out 
the  grand  composition  of  an  important  life. 
BUKKE: 
Te  the  Duit  of  Richmmd,  Nov.  17,  1771. 

As  the  rose-tree  is  composed  of  the  sweetest 
flowers  and  the  sharpest  thorns ;  as  the  heavens 
>re  sometimes  fair  and  sometimes  overcast,  alter- 
nately tempestuous  and  serene ;  so  is  the  life  of 
man  intermingled  with  hopes  and  fears,  with 
joys  and  sorrows,  with  pleasures  and  with  pains. 
Robert  Burton. 

How  true  is  that  old  fable  of  the  sphinx  who 
sat  by  the  wayside,  propounding  her  riddle  to 
the  passengers,  which  ii  ihey  could  not  answer, 
she  destroyed  them  1  Such  a  sphinx  is  this  life 
of  OUTS  10  all  men  and  societies  of  men. 
Nature,  like  the  sphinx,  is  of  womanly  celestial 
loveliness  and  tenderness;  the  face  and  bosom 
of  a  goddess,  but  ending  in  claws  and  the  body 
of  a  lioness.  There  is  in  her  a  celesUal  beauly, 
which  means  celeslini order, pliancy  to  wisdom; 
but  there  is  also  a  darkness,  a  ferocity,  a  fatality, 
which  are  infernal.  She  is  a  goddess,  but  one 
not  yet  di«mprisoned ;  one  still  half  imprisoned, 
— the  inaniculate,  lovely,  still  enca'.ed  in  the 
inarticulate,  chaotic.  How  true  I  And  does  she 
not  propound  her  riddles  la  us?  Of  each  man 
she  asks  daily,  in  mild  voice,  yet  with  a  terrible 
significance,  "  Knowest  thou  the  meaning  of  this 
day?  What  thou  canst  do  to-day,  wisely  at- 
tempt to  do."  Nature,  universe,  destiny,  exist- 
ence, howsoever  we  name  this  great  unnameable 
fact  in  the  midsl  of  which  we  live  and  struggle, 
is  as  a  heavenly  bride  and  conquest  to  the  wise 
and  brave,  to  them  who  can  discern  her  behests 
and  do  them;  a  deilroying  fiend  to  them  who 
cannot.  Answer  her  riddle,  it  is  well  with  ihee. 
Answer  it  not,  pass  on  regarding  it  not,  it  will 
answer  itself:  the  solution  of  it  is  a  thing  of 
teeth  and  claws.  Nature  is  a  dumb  lioness,  deaf 
to  thy  pleadings,  fiercely  devouring. 

Caklyle. 

I  highly  approve  the  end  and  intent  of  Pyihag- 
oras's  injunction  :  which  is,  to  dedicate  the  first 
pari  of  life  more  lo  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials  out  of  which  10  form  opinions 
founded  on  proper  lights,  and  well-examined 
sound  principles,  than  lo  be  presuming,  piompl. 
and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight  crude 
noiions  of  things;  and  then,  by  exposing  the 
nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  mind,  like  a 
bouse  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted 
either  with  necessities  or  any  omameni  for  their 
reception  and  enlerlainmenl. 

Earl  of  Chatham. 


Some  men  make  a  womanish  complaint  that 
it  is  a  great  misfortune  lo  die  before  our  time. 
I  would  ask,  What  time?  Is  it  thai  of  nature? 
But  she,  indeed,  has  lent  us  life,  as  we  do  a  sum 
of  money,  only  no  certain  day  is  fixed  for  pay- 
ment. liVhal  reason,  then,  lo  complain  if  she 
demands  it  at  pleasure,  since  it  was  on  this  con- 
dition you  received  it  ?  ClCERO. 

To  live  long,  it  is  necessary  to  live  slowly. 
Cicero. 

They  who  are  most  weary  of  life,  and  yel  are 
most  unwilling  to  die,  are  such  who  have  lived 
to  no  purpose, — who  have  rather  breathed  than 
lived.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

The  advantages  of  life  will  not  hold  out  to 
the  length  of  desire;  and  since  they  are  not  big 
enough  to  satisfy,  they  should  not  be  big  enough 
lo  dissatisfy.  Jeremy  Collier. 

The  two  most  precious  things  on  this  side  Ihe 
grave  are  our  reputation  and  our  life.  Bui  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  most  contemptible  whis- 
per may  deprive  us  of  the  one,  and  the  weakest 
weapon  of  the  other.  A  wise  man,  iherefore, 
will  be  more  anxious  lo  deserve  a  fair  name 
than  lo  possess  it,  and  this  will  teach  him  so  to 
live  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  die. 

COLTON:  Lactn. 

No  man  can  promise  himself  even  fifly  years 
of  life,  but  any  man  may  if  be  please  live  in  ihe 
of  fifty  years  in  furty:  ■  '" 
he  may  have  the  ' 
let  him  make  the  most  o  ,.    , 

mining  to  spend  il  on  two  sorts  of  acquainlance 
only  ;  those  bv  whom  lomeiDing  may  be  got,  and 
those  from  whom  something  may  be  learnt. 
COLTONi  Lacen. 

Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles  and 
kindnesses,  and  small  obligations,  given  habit- 
ually, are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart,  and 
secure  comfort.  SiR  H,  DavV. 

They  made  as  sure  of  health  and  life  as  if 
both  of  them  were  at  their  disposal. 

Drvdbn. 

You  glaitly  now  see  life  before  you,  but  there 
is  a  moment  which  you  are  destined  lo  meet 
when  you  will  have  passed  across  it  and  will 
find  yourself  at  the  farther  edge.  Are  you  per- 
fectly certain  that  at  that  moment  you  will  be  in 
possession  of  something  that  wilt  enable  you  not 
to  care  that  life  is  gone  ?  If  you  should  nal, 
what  then?  John  Foster  !  Jeumal. 

"  Nothing  new  under  the  sun."  I  compare 
life  \os.  lillle  wilderness,  surrounded  by  a  high 
dead  wall.  Within  this  space  we  muse  and 
walk  in  quest  of  the  new  and  happy,  forgetting 
Ihe  insuperable  limit,  Ii II,  wiih  surprise,  we  find 
ourselves  stopped  by  the  dead  vtall:  we  turn 
away,  and  muse  and  walk  again,  till,  on  another 
side,  we  find  ourselves  close  against  thi  dead 
VHtll,  Whichever  way  we  lum— still  the  same. 
John  Foster  ;  Journal. 
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He  lives  long  that  lirei  well;  and  time  mis- 
tpeni  i>  not  lived,  but  lost.  Besides,  God  is 
better  than  His  promise,  if  He  Inkes  from  him  a 
long  lease,  uid  gires  bim  a  freehold  of  a  greater 
value.  T.  FULLER. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  the  will  reigns;  at 
thirly,  the  wit ;  and  at  forty,  the  judgment. 

Gratian. 

The  Uvea  of  most  men  are  misspenl  for  want 
of  a  certain  end  of  their  aclions  ;  wherein  they 
do,  as  unwise  archera,  shoot  away  Iheir  arrows 
they  know  not  at  what  niaiU.  TTiey  live  only 
out  of  the  present,  not  directing  themselves  and 
their  proceedings  to  one  universal  scope;  whence 
they  alter  upon  every  change  of  occasions,  and 
never  rench  any  perfection ;  neither  can  do 
other  but  continue  in  uncertainly  and  end  in 
discomfort.  Others  aim  at  one  certain  mark, 
hut  a  wrong  one.  Some,  though  fewer,  level 
at  a  right  end,  but  amiss.  To  live  without  one 
main  and  common  end  is  idleness  and  folly. 
To  live  at  a  false  end  is  deceit  and  loss.  True 
Christian  wisdom  both  shows  the  end  and  finds 
the  way;  and  as  cunning  politics  have  many 
plots  to  compast  one  and  the  same  design  by  a 
determined  succession,  so  the  wise  Christian, 
failing  in  the  means,  yet  still  fetcheth  about 
to  his  steady  end  with  constant  change  of  en- 
deavours :  such  an  one  only  lives  to  purpose  and 
at  last  repents  not  that  he  hath  lived. 

Bishop  J.  Halt. 

Of  the  great  priies  of  human  life  it  ii  not 
often  the  lot  of  the  most  enterprising  to  obtain 
many :  they  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
path,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one 
of  them  without  proportional)[y  receding  from 
another;  whence  it  results  that  the  wisest  plans 
are  founded  on  a  compromise  between  good  and 
evil,  where  much  that  is  the  ot^ect  of  desire  is 
finally  relini^uished  and  abandoned  in  order  to 
secure  superior  advantages. 

Robert  Hall; 
Fuiural  SennsH  far  the  Princas  Chartettt. 

All  the  divine  and  infinitely  wise  ways  of 
economy  that  God  could  use  towards  a  rational 
creature  oblige  mankind  to  that  coune  of  living 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  our  nature. 

Hammond. 

Life  bean  us  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty 
river.  Our  boat  at  first  glides  down  the  narrow 
channel  through  the  playful  munnurings  of  ihe 
little  brook,  and  the  winding  of  the  grassy 
borden.  The  trees  shed  their  blossoms  over 
our  young  heads,  the  flowers  on  Ihe  brink  seem 
to  oner  themselves  to  our  young  hands ;  we  ate 
happy  in  hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly  at  the 
beauties  aroimd  lu;  but  the  stream  hurries  us 
on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty.  Our  course 
in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wilder  and 
deeper  flood,  amid  objects  more  striking  and 
loagnilicent.  We  are  animated  at  the  moving 
pictures  of  enjoyment  and  industry  passing 
aronnd   us.     We  are   excited  at  some  short- 


lived disappointment.  The  stream  bean  as  on, 
and  our  joys  and  griefs  are  alike  left  behind 
us.  We  may  be  shipwrecked — we  cannot  be 
delayed;  whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river 
hastens  to  its  home,  till  the  roar  of  the  ocean 
is  in  our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of  the  waves  is 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  land  lessens  from  out 
eyes,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up  around  us,  and 
we  tak6  our  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
until  of  our  further  voyage  there  is  no  witness 
save  the  Infinite  and  Eternal. 

Bishop  Hiiber. 

Unto  life  many  implements  are  necessary; 
more,  if  we  seek  such  a  life  as  both  in  it  joy, 
comfort,  delight,  and  pleasure. 

Hooker. 

These  things  are  linked  and,  as  it  weic, 
chained  one  to  another:  we  labour  to  eat,  and 
we  eat  to  live,  and  we  live  to  do  good  ;  and  the 
good  which  we  do  is  OS  seed  sown  with  refer- 
ence unto  a  future  harvest.  Hooker. 

The  microscope  declares  that  creative  per- 
fection is  measured  neither  by  stature  nor  vol- 
ume, and  that  the  tiniest  creatuies  often  reveal 
in  their  structures  a  more  marvellous  reach 
of  adaptive  art  than  animals  which  at  fin>t 
sight  appear  more  perfect.  It  was  thou^t 
that  the  functions  of  life  were  simple.  Eiperi- 
ments  on  living  animals  have  proved  the  most 
unexpected  complexity  in  every  vital  act  and 
in  every  organ.  Thus  observation  daily  reveals 
fresh  instances  of  the  infinity  of  creation.  Na- 
ture is  a  standing  proof  not  only  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  One  Great  Power,  but  also  of  His 
omniscience  and  His  omnipotence. 

Hsuithald  Wordt. 

With  a  telescope  directed  towards  one  end  of 
things  created,  and  a  microscope  towards  the 
other,  we  sigh  to  think  how  short  is  life,  and 
how  long  is  the  list  of  acquirable  knowledge. 
Alasl  what  is  man  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy! 
It  is  provoking  that,  now  we  have  the  means  of 
learning  most,  we  have  the  least  time  to  learn 
it  in.  If  we  had  but  Ihe  longevity  of  the  anie- 
diluvian  pntnarehs,  we  might  have  some  hope, 
not  of  completing  our  education,  but  of  pasnug 
a  respectable  previous  examination  prior  to  our 
admittance  into  a  higher  school.  The  nearer 
we  approach  to  infinite  minuteness,  the  nore 
we  appreciate  the  infinite  beauty  and  the  infinite 
skill  in  contrivance  and  adaptation  which  marks 
every  ptoducti on  of  the  one  great  creative  hand. 
Houukeld  Werdi,  Nov.  I,  1856. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  happiness  than 
to  be  able  to  look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and 
virtuously  employed,  to  trace  our  own  progress  in 
existence  by  such  tokens  as  excite  neither  shame 
nor  sorrow.  Life,  in  which  nothing  has  been 
done  or  suffered  to  distinguish  one  day  from 
another,  is  to  him  that  has  passed  it,  as  if  it 
never  had  been,  except  that  he  is  conscious  how 
ill  he  has  husbanded  the  great  deposit  of  his 
Creator.  Life  made  memoi^le  by  crimes,  and 
diversified  through  its  several  penods  by  wick- 


edness,  is  indeed  easily  reTiewed,  but  rcTiewed 
only  wilh  horror  and  remor-e. 

The  great  considemlion  which  ought  to  influ- 
eoce  us  in  the  use  a(  the  present  moment  is  to 
arise  from  the  eifecl  which,  as  well  or  ill  sup- 
plied, it  mnal  have  upon  the  lime  to  come;  for 
though  ill  actual  existence  be  inconceivably 
short,  yel  its  effects  are  unlimited;  and  there  is 
not  the  smallest  point  of  lime  but  may  extend 
its  consequences,  either  to  our  hurt  or  our  ad- 
vantage, through  all  eternity,  and  give  us  reason 
lo  reroemher  it  forever  with  anguish  or  exulta- 
tion. Db,S.  JOHNSON:  ffam*//r,  N0.41. 

-Remember,  my  son,  that  human  life  is  the 
journey  of  a  day.  We  rise  in  the  morning  of 
youth,  full  of  vigour  and  full  of  expectation ; 
we  set  forward  wilh  spirit  and  hope,  with  gaiety 
and  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the 
straight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of 
rest.  In  a  short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and 
endeavour  to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty, 
and  some  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the 
same  end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  re- 
solve no  longer  to  be  lerrilied  with  crimes  at  a 
distance,  but  rely  upon  our  own  constancy,  and 
venture  to  ajmroach  what  we  resolve  never  lo 
touch.  We  thus  enter  the  bowere  of  ease  and 
repose  in  the  shades  of  security.  Here  the 
heart  softens,  and  vigilance  subsides ;  we  are 
then  willing  to  inquire  whether  another  advance 
cannot  be  made.  Bud  whether  we  may  not,  at 
least,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of  pleas- 
ure.   We  approach  them  with  scruple  and  hesi- 

trembling,  and  always  hope  to  pass  through  tbem 
without  losing  the  road  of  virtue,  which  we,  for 
a  while,  keep  in  our  sight,  and  to  which  we 
propose  to  return.  But  lemptslion  succeeds 
temptation,  and  one  compliance  prepares  us  for 
another  ;  we,  in  lime,  lose  the  happiness  of  in. 
nocence,  and  solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual 
gratifications.  By  degrees  we  let  fall  the  re- 
membrance of  our  onginai  intention,  and  quil 
the  only  adequate  object  of  rational  desire.  We 
entangle  ourselves  in  business,  immerse  our- 
selves in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths 
of  inconstancy,  till  Ihe  darkness  of  old  age  be- 
gins lo  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  ob- 
struct our  way.  We  then  look  hack  upon  our 
lives  wilh  horror,  wilh  sorrow,  with  repentance ; 
and  wish,  but  often  too  vainly  wish,  that  we  had 
not  forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  are 
they,  my  son,  who  shall  learn  from  Ihy  example 
not  to  despair,  but  shall  remember  that  though 
the  day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted, 
there  yet  remains  one  effuit  to  be  made;  that 
reformation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  en- 
deavours ever  un.-issisted  ;  that  the  wanderer  may 
at  length  retam  nfter  all  his  errors,  and  thai  be 
who  implores  strength  and  courage  from  above 
shall  find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  l)efore 
him.  Co  now,  my  son,  lo  ihy  repose,  commit 
thyself  to  ihe  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  when 
Ihe  morning  calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  ihy 
jooniey  and  thy  life. 

Dr.  S,  JoHhson  :  Rambler,  No.  65, 
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the  world,  when  health 
and  vigour  give  us  fair  promises  of  time  sufficient 
for  Ihe  regular  maturation  of  our  schemes  and 
a  long  enjoyment  of  our  acquisitions,  we  are 
eager  10  seiie  the  present  moment;  we  pluck 
eveiy  cratificalion  wilhin  our  reach  without  suf- 
fering It  to  ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all 
Ihe  varieties  of  delight  into  a  narrow  compass  : 
but  age  seldom  fails  lo  change  our  conduct ;  we 
grow  negligent  of  lime  in  proportion  as  we  have 
less  remaining,  and  suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to 
steal  from  us  in  languid  preparations  fur  future 
undertakings,  or  slow  approaches  to  remote 
advantages,  in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous 
occurrence,  or  drowsy  equilibrations  of  undeter- 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  iil. 

Many  seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  lo  decrepi- 
tude without  any  retleclion  on  the  end  of  life. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Life  consists  nol  of  a  series  of  illustrious 
actions  or  elegant  enjoyments  :  the  greater  part 
of  our  lime  pa5.ses  in  compliance  with  necessi- 
lict,  in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  , 
removal  of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  pro- 
curement of  pelty  pleasures;  and  we  are  well 
or  ill  at  ease  as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides 
on  smoothly,  or  is  ruffled  by  Small  obstacles  and 
frequent  otoervaiion.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Our  senses,  our  appetites,  and  our  passions 
are  our  lawful  and  faithfu!  guides  in  most  things 
that  relate  solely  lo  this  life ;  and  therefore  by 
the  hourly  necessity  of  Consulting  them  we 
gradually  sink  into  an  implicit  submission  and 
habitual  confidence.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


What  a  deal  of  cold  busin. 


>  doth  a 


sped  happy,  it  is  dreadful  lo  be  deprived  of  it : 
.so  that  in  either  case  the  result  is  ihe  same,  for 

La  BRIfYfiRR. 

There  is  a  greater  difference  both  in  the  stages 
of  life  and  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  ilinn  in 
the  conditions  of  men :  yet  the  healthy  pass 
through  Ihe  seasons,  from  Ihe  clement  to  the 
unclement,  not  only  unreluclani  hut  rejoicingly, 
knowing  that  the  worst  wilt  soon  finish,  and  the 
best  begin  anew ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  push- 
ing forward  into  every  stage  of  life,  excepting 
that  only  which  ought  reasonably  10  allure  us 
most,  as  opening  to  us  the  Via  jaera,  along 
which  we  move  in  triumph  to  our  eternal  coun- 
try. We  labour  to  get  through  a  crowd.  Such 
is  our  impatience,  such  our  hatred  of  procrasti- 
nation, in  everything  but  the  amendment  of  out 
practices  and  Ihe  adornment  of  our  nature,  one 
would  imagine  we  were  dragging  Time  along 
by  force,  and  not  he  us.  LaNdor- 


A  rule  that  relates  even  lo  the  imalle^l  part 
or  our  life  is  or  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it 
is  a  rule.  Law. 

I  desire  nothing,  I  press  nothing  upon  you, 
liut  to  make  the  most  of  human  life,  an<)  to 
Bspite  after  perfection  iti  whatever  stale  of  life 
you  choose.  Law. 

Learn  to  live  for  yout  own  !iake  and  (he  ser- 
jvice  of  God ;  «nd  lei  nothing  in  the  world  he  of 
Buy  value  with  you  hut  that  which  you  can  turn 
into  a  service  to  God,  and  a  means  uf  your 
future  happiness.  Law, 

Unreasonable  and  absurd  ways  of  life,  whether 

in  labour  or  diversion,  whether  they  consume 

our  time  or  our  money,  are  like  unreasonable 

,  and  aluurd  prayers,  and  are  as  truly  an  ufFence 

to  God.  Law. 

It  is  not  his  intent  to  live  in  such  ways  as, 
for  aught  we  know,  God  may  perhaps  pardon, 
but  to  be  diligent  in  such  ways  as  wc  know  that 
God  will  infallibly  reward.  Law. 

We  never  think  of  the  main  business  of  life 
till  a  vain  repentince  minds  us  of  it  at  the 
wrong  end.  L'Estranqe. 

That  such  a  temporary  life  as  we  now  have 
is  better  than  no  being,  is  evident  by  the  high 
value  we  put  upon  it  ourselves.  Locke. 

When  we  voluntarily  waste  much  of  our 
liv.es,  that  remissness  can  l)y  no  means  consist 
with  a  constant  determination  of  will  or  desire 
to  the  greatest  apparent  good.  Locke. 

A  very  lillle  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from 
untra:iiness  as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction 
of  remoter  good.  Locke. 

This  life  is  a  iicene  of  vanity,  that  soon  passes 
away  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  [n  the  hopes 
of  another  life :  this  is  what  I  can  say  upon 
experience,  and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true 
when  you  come  to  make  up  the  account. 

Locke. 

He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  con- 
veises  with  easy,  has  found  the  true  arl  of  living, 
and  being  welcome  and  valued  everywhere. 


The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To  eat, 
■  and  drink,  and  sleep, — to  be  exposed  to  dark- 
ness and  the  light,— to  pace  round  in  the  mill 
of  habit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  implement 
of  trade,— this  is  not  life.  In  all  this  bul  a  poor 
fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is 
awakened:  ami  the  sanctities  will  slumber 
which  mnke  ii  worth  while  lo  be.  Knowledge, 
truth,  love,  l>eauly,  goodness,  faith,  alone  can 
give  vitality  lo  the  mechanism  of  existence. 
The  laugh  of  mirth  that  vibrates  through  the 


heart;  the  teats  that  freshen  the  dry  wastes 
within ;  the  music  that  brings  childhood  back; 
the  prayer  that  calls  the  future  near ;  the  doubt 
which  makes  us  meditate ;  the  death  which 
startles  us  with  mystery;  the  hardship  which 
forces  us  to  slmggle;  the  anxiety  that  ends  in 
trust  1  are  the  true  nourishment  of  our  natural 
being.  James  Martiheau. 

If  you  have  made  your  profit  of  life,  yon 
have  had  enough  of  it,  go  your  way  satisfied. 
.  .  .  If  you  have  not  known  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it,  and  if  it  was  unpro6lable  for  you, 
what  need  you  care  to  loseit.lo  what  end  would 
you  desire  longer  to  keep  it  ?  .  .  .  Life  in  itself 
is  neither  good  nor  evil ;  it  is  the  scene  of  good 
or  evil,  as  you  make  it ;  and  if  you  have  lived 
a  day,  you  have  seen  all ;  one  day  is  equal,  and 
like  to  all  other  days;  there  is  no  other  light, 
no  other  shade:  this  very  sun,  this  moon,  these 
very  stars,  this  very  order  and  revolution  of 
things,  is  the  same  your  ancestors  enjoyed,  and 
that  shall  also  entertain  your  posterity. 

MONTAiaNB: 

Etiays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  lii. 
Fylhagoras  was  wont  to  say,  "  that  our  life 
retires  10  the  great  and  populous  assembly  of 
the  Olympick  games,  wherein  some  exercise  the 
body,  that  they  may  carry  awny  the  glory  of 
the  priie  in  those  contentions,  and  olhera  carry 
merchandise  to  sell  for  profit."  There  are  also 
some  (and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort)  who 
pursue  no  other  advantage  than  only  to  look 
on,  and  consider  how,  and  why,  everything  is 
done,  and  to  be  unactive  S]iectalors  of  the  lives 
of  other  men,  thereby  the  belter  to  judge  of, 
and  to  regulate  Iheir  own ;  and,  indeed,  from 
examples  all  the  instruction  couched  in  philo- 
sophical discourses  may  naluraiiy  flow,  to  which 
all  human  actions,  as  to  their  best  rule,  ought 
to  be  especially  directed. 

Montaigne  : 
Eltayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxr. 

Life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great  evils 
or  heavy  trials,  but  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
petty  evils  and  small  trials  in  the  ordinary  and 
appointed  exercise  of  the  Christian  graces.  To 
bear  with  the  failing  of  those  about  us — with 
their  infirmities,  their  bad  judgment,  their  ill- 
breeding,  their  perverse  tempers ;  to  endure 
neglect  when  we  feel  we  deserved  attention, 
and  ingratitude  when  we  expected  thanks;  to 
bear  with  the  company  of  disagreeable  people 
whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our  way,  and 
whom  He  has  perhaps  provided  or  purposed 
for  the  trial  of  our  virtue  ;  these  are  best  exer- 
cises of  patience  and  self-denial,  and  the  belter 
because  not  chosen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with 
vexation  in  business,  with  disappointment  in  our 
expectations,  with  interruptions  of  our  retire- 
ment, with  folly,  intrusion,  disturbance, — in 
short,  with  whatever  opptises  our  will,  contra- 
dicts our  humour, — this  halutual  acquiescence 
appears  to  be  more  of  the  essence  of  self-denial 
than  any  little  rigours  of  our  own  iiiiponiii£. 
These  constant,  inevitable,  but  inferior  evilt, 


proper!]!  improved,  furnish  a  good  moral  dis- 
cipline, »nd  might,  in  ihe  days  of  ignorance, 
have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  penance. 

Hahnah  Mokb. 

He  had  learnt  a  moil  UKful  principle  <•(  life, 
which  wo),  lo  lay  nolhing  to  heart  which  he 
could  not  help,  and  how  great  soever  disap- 
poinlmenls  had  fell  out,  (if  possible)  to  think 
of  [hem  no  more,  but  ti)  work  on  upon  other 
affairs,  and  some,  if  not  all.  would  be  better 
iialured.  SiK  Duplet  North, 

Of  all  views  under  which  human  life  has 
ever  been  considered,  the  most  reasonable,  in 
■ny  judgrnent,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  a.  slate 
of  probation,  PAt^EV, 

He  lived  in  such  temperance  as  was  enough 
to  make  Ihe  longest  life  agreeable  :  and  in  such 
B  course  of  piety  as  suRiced  to  make  the  most 
sudden  death  so  also.  Pope. 

This  tide  of  man's  life  arier  it  once  tumeth 
and  declinelh  ever  runneth  with  a  perpetual  ebb 
and  falling  stream,  but  never  llowelh  again. 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Our  bodies  are  but  Ihe  anvils  of  pains  and 
diseases,  and  our  minds  the  hives  of  unnum- 
bered cares.  SlK  W.  RaleioH. 

By  how  much  the  more  we  are  accompanied 
with  plenty,  by  so  much  the  more  greedily  is 
our  end  desired,  whom  when  time  had  made 
unsociable  to  others  we  become  a  burden  to 
ourselves.  Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

Be  every  minute,  man,  a  full  life  to  thee  I 
Despise  anxiety  and  wishing,  the  future  and  the 
past  I  If  the  sKond-pointir  can  be  no  road- 
poinler,  with  an  Eden  for  thy  soul,  the  monih- 
poinlcr  will  slill  be  less  so,— for  ihou  livesl  not 
from  month  lomonth,but  from  second  losecond! 
Enjoy  thy  existence  more  than  thy  manner  of 
existence,  and  let  the  dearest  oljeGl  of  Ihy  con- 
sciousness be  this  consciousness  itselfl  Make 
not  the  present  a  means  of  Ihy  future;  for  this 
future  is  nothing  but  a  coming  present ;  and  the 
present  which  Ihou  despisesl  was  once  a  future 
which  Ihou  desiredst.  Richtbr. 

I  now  found  myself,  in  the  decline  of  life,  a 
prey  to  tormenting  maladies,  and  lielieving  my- 
self at  the  close  of  my  career  without  having 
once  lasted  the  sublime  pleasures  after  which 
my  heart  panted.  Why  was  it  that,  with  a  soul 
naturally  expansive,  whose  very  existence  was 
benevolence,  I  have  never  found  one  single 
friend  with  feeling*  like  my  own  1  A  prey  to 
the  cravings  of  a  heart  which  have  never  been 
satisfied,  I  perceived  myself  arrived  nl  the  con- 
fines of  old  age,  and  dying  ere  1  had  begun  to 
live,  I  considered  destiny  as  in  my  debt  for 
promises  which  she  had  never  realized.  Why 
was  I  created  with  faculties  so  relined  yet  which 
were  never  intended  to  be  adequately  employed  ? 
I  fell  my  own  value,  and  revenged  my!>eif  of 
my  fate  by  recollecling  and  shedding  tears  for 

Its  injustice.  J.  J.  Rousseau: 

Canfestient,  Pi.  II.,  Book  ii. 


Every  man  is  to  himself  what  Ptalo  calls  the 
Great  Year.  He  has  hi.i  sowing  tiuje  and  his 
growing  time,  his  weeding,  hiit  irrigaling,  and 
his  harvest.  The  principles  and  ideas  he  puis 
into  his  mind  in  youlh  He  there,  it  may  be,  for 
many  years  apparently  anprolific.  Bui  nothing 
dies.  There  is  a  process  going  on  unseen,  and 
by  the  touch  of  circumstances  the  man  springs 
forth  into  strength,  he  knows  not  why,  as  if  by 
a  miracle.  But,  after  all,  he  only  reaps  as  he 
had  sown.  J.  A.  St.  John. 

In  my  opinion,  he  only  may  l>e  truly  said  lo 
live,  and  enjoy  his  being,  who  is  engaged  in 
some  laudable  pursuit  and  acquires  a  name  by 
some  illustrious  action  or  useful  art, 

SallusT, 

I  observed  to  you  before,  what  danger  (here 
is  in  flattering  ourselves  wilh  the  hopes  of  long 
life;  thai  it  is  apt  lo  make  us  too  lond  of  this 
world,  V 
Ihal  it  » 
world,  by  removing  it  al  loo  great  a  distance 


from  it;  thai  it  encourages  i 

because  they  have  time  enough  liefore  Ihem  lo 

and  make  their  peace  wilh  God,  before  they  die  i 
and  if  the  uncertain  hopes  of  ihi-^  undoes  so 
many  men,  what  would  the  certain  knowledge 
of  it  do?  Those  who  are  too  wise  and  con- 
siderate to  be  iniptised  on  by  such  nncetlain 
hopes  might  be  conquered  by  a  certain  kimwt- 
edge  of  a  long  life.         WiLLlAH  SHERI/)CK. 

Life's  evening,  we  may  rest  assured,  will 
take  its  character  from  the  day  which  has  pre- 
ceded it ;  and  if  we  would  close  our  career  in 
the  comfort  of  religious  hope,  we  must  prepare 
for  it  by  early  and  continuous  religious  habit. 
Bishop  Shuttleworth. 

We  talk  of  human  life  as  n  journey ;  bul  how 
variously  is  that  journey  performed  I  There  are 
those  who  come  forlh  girt,  and  shod,  and  man- 
tled, lo  walk  on  velvel  lawns  and  smooth  ter- 
races, where  every  gale  is  arrested  and  every 
beam  is  tempered.  There  are  others  who  walk 
on  the  Alpine  paths  of  life,  sgainsl  driving 
misery,  and  through  stormy  sonows,  over  sharp 
afflictions  1  walk  with  liare  feet  and  naked 
breast,  jaded,  mangled,  and  chilled. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

The  end  of  life  is  to  be  like  unto  God ;  and 
the  soul  following  God  will  be  like  unto  tlim: 
He  being  Ihe  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all 
things.  Socrates. 


To  have  an  orthodox  belief  and  a  true  pro- 
fession concurring  with  a  bad  life  is  only  lo 
deny  Girist  wilh  greater  solemnity.     South. 

Lei  all  enquiries  into  the  mysterious  points  of 
theology  be  carried  on  wilh  fervent  petitions  to 
God  thai  he  would  dispose  their  mindi  to  direct 
all  iheir  skill  to  the  promotion  of  a  good  life. 
South. 
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The  great  inequality  of,  all  Ihings  [a  the  ap- 
peliles  of  a  rational  soul  appears  from  this,  that 
■n  all  worldly  things  a  man  finds  not  half  the 
pleasure  in  the  actual  possession  that  he  pro- 
posed in  the  expectalion.  Sotn'il. 

As  the  pleasures  of  the  future  will  be  spiritual 
and  pure,  the  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man  in 
this  transitory  slate  of  exihtcnce  should  be  to  fit 
himself  for  a  better,  by  controlling  the  unwoitby 
propensities  of  his  nature,  and  im|iroving  all  his 

then  lo  his  neighbour,  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  those  who  ar«  in  any  degree 
dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he  has  the  means 
of  assisting,  never  wantonly  lo  injure  the  meanest 
thing  that  lives,  to  encourage,  as  far  as  he  may 
have  the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  tends 
to  refine  and  exalt  humanity,  to  store  his  mind 
with  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive,  and 
he  is  able  lo  attain ;  and  so  lo  employ  the  talents 
committed  to  his  care,  thai  when  the  account  is 
required,  he  may  hope  to  have  his  stewardship 
approved.  Soutbbv. 

He  that  can  work  himself  into  a  pleasure  in 
considering  this  being  as  an  uncertain  one,  and 
Ihink  lo  reap  an  advantage  by  its  discontinuance, 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  all  things  with  a  grace- 
ful unconcern  and  a  genilemanlike  ease.  Such 
a  one  does  not  beliold  his  life  as  a  short  tiaii- 
lient  peipleiing  state,  made  up  of  trifling  pleas- 
ures and  great  anxieties;  but  sees  it  in  quile 
another  lighl;  his  griefs  are  momentary,  and  his 
joys  immortal.  Reflection  upon  death  is  not 
a  gloomy  and  sad  thought  of  resigning  every- 
thing that  he  delights  in,  but  it  is  a  short  night 
followed  by  an  endless  day. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  75. 

A  man  advanced  in  years  thai  thinks  fit  to 
look  back  upon  his  former  life,  and  call  that 
only  life  which  was  passed  wiih  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment,  excluding  all  parts  which  were  not 
pleasant  to  him,  will  And  himself  veiy  young, 
if  not  in  his  infancy.  Sickness,  ill  humour,  and 
idleness  will  have  robbed  him  of  a  great  share 
of  that  space  which  we  ordinarily  call  our  life. 
It  is  therefore  the  duly  of  eveiy  man  that  would 
be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  dis- 
position lo  be  pleased,  and  place  himself  in  a 
constant  aptitude  for  the  satisfactions  of  his 
being.  Instead  of  this,  you  hardly  see  a  man 
who  is  nol  uneasy  in  proportion  to  his  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  too. 

Nothing  can  lie  so  sad  as  confinement  for  life, 
nor  so  sweet,  an  please  your  honour,  as  liberty. 

Here  thou  art  but  a  stranger  travelling  lo 
llvv  country;  it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be 
afflicted  because  thou  host  a  less  convenient  inn 
to  lodge  in  by  the  way.        JekemV  TaVlob. 

Propound  10  thyself  a  constant  rule  of  living, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  fit  lo  observe  scru- 
pulously, lesl  it  become  a  snare  lo  thy  conscience 
or  endanger  thy  health,  yei  lei  not  thy  rule  be 
broken.  Jeremv  Taylor, 


He  lived  according  lo  nature ;  the  other  by  ill 
customs,  and  measures  taken  by  other  men's  eyes 
and  tongues.  Jerehv  TAYUjR. 

Pirates  have  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea  when 
the  just  and  peaceful  merchant-man  hath  ihem. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

We  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor,  needy, 
uncertain  life,  short  al  the  longest  and  unquiet 
at  ihe  best.  SIR  W,  Temfle. 

All  the  world  is  perpetunlly  at  work,  only  that 
our  poor  mortal  lives  should  pass  the  happier  for 
that  little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the 
belter  when  we  lose  then^:  upon  this  occasion 
riches  came  to  be  coveted,  himours  esteemed, 
friendship  pursued,  and  virtues  admired. 

Sir  W.  Tbwpls. 

Some  writers  in  casting  up  the  goods  most 
desirable  in  life  have  given  them  this  rank : 
health,  beauty,  and  riches. 

Sir  W.  ' 


bett; 
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It  is  a  reasonable  account  for  any  man  togive, 
why  he  does  nol  live  as  the  greatest  part  of  Ihe 
world  do,  thai  he  has  no  mind  10  die  as  they 
do,  and  perish  with  them.  Tili^otson. 

Take  away  God  and  religion,  and  men  live 
to   no  purpose,  without  proposing  any  worthy 
and  considerable  end  of  life  lo  themselves. 
Tillotson. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  pretendirkg 
10  this  excellent  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesui  our 
Lord,  if  we  do  not  frame  our  lives  according 

to  it.  TiLLOTSOK. 

No  prudent  man  lays  his  designs  only  for  a 
day,  without  any  prospect  to  Ihe  remaining  pan 
of  his  life.  Tillotson. 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  life  to  that 
state  which  will  never  end ;  end  this  will  ap- 
prove itself  lo  be  wisdom  a(  the  last,  whatever 
the  world  judge  of  it  now.  TiLi-OTsoN. 

All  the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very 
insignificant  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be 
wicked,  when  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  npon 
cheap  terms.  Tillotson. 

No  man  can  certainly  conclude  God's  love  or 
haired  lo  any  person  from  what  befalls  him  in 
this  world.  Tillotson. 

From  the  instant  of  our  birth  we  experience 
Ihe  benignity  of  Heaven  and  the  malignity  of 
corrupt  nature.  Tr<»lsr. 

Nothing  hath  proved  more  fatal  to  that  due 
ptepnration  for  another  life  Ihan  our  unhappy 
mistake  of  Ihe  nature  and  end  of  this. 

Wake. 

God  proves  us  in  this  life,  that  he  may  ibe 
more  plenleously  reward  ua  in  the  next. 

Wake. 
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So  many  Bccidenli'  moy  deprive  na  of  our 
livei,  thai  we  can  nei^r  say  thai  he  who  neg- 
lects Id  secure  his  salralion  lo-day  may  wilhoiil 
danger  put  it  uff  to  to-morroir.  Wake. 

Since  there  are  many  virtues  and  duties  which 
belnng  only  lo  this  present  life,  "  let  lu  lose  n» 
(^purtunity  for  the  practice  of  ihem ;  for  the 
next  day,  or  the  next  hour,  may  put  it  (oi 
out  of  out  power  lo  practise  ihem."  Eternity 
IS  a  lung  duration  indeed,  but  it  will  never  aflbrd 
ns  one  i^eason  for  visiting  the  sick,  or  feeding  the 
tiungiy,  or  for  charity  and  meekness  towards 
those  who  injure  ns  :  eternity  itself  will  never 
Rive  tis  one  opportunity  for  the  pious  labours  of 
love  toward  the  conversion  of  sinful  acquainl- 
ance  and  relatives.  Oh.  let  us  not  suffer  this 
precious  lamp  of  life  lo  bum  in  vain,  or  weeks, 
and  days,  and  hours,  to  slide  away  unemployed 
and  useless.  Lei  as  remember,  that  while  we 
are  here,  we  work  for  a  long  hereafter :  that 
we  think,  and  speak,  and  act,  with  regard  to  i 
eternal  stale,  and  that  in  time  we  live  for  etc 
nily.  Dk.  I.  Watts  : 

PrivUtgt  of  thi  Living  about  Ike  Dtad. 

There  appears  lo  exist  a  greater  desire  lo 
live  long  than  to  live  well.  Measure  by  man's 
desires,  he  cannot  live  long  enough;  measure 
by  his  good  deeds,  and  he  has  n<it  lived  long 
enough;  measure  by  bis  evil  deeds,  and  he  has 
lived  loo  long.  Zlmmermann. 


LITERATURE. 

As  for  my  part,  T  do  not  speak  wholly  for  my 
own  sake  in  this  point;  for  palmistry  and  as- 
lri>logy  will  bring  nie  in  greater  gains  than  these 
mjr  papers;  so  thai  I  am  only  m  the  condition 
of  a  lawyer  who  leaves  the  bar  for  chamber 
practice.  However,  J  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
in  ihe  cause  of  learning  itself,  and  lament  that 
a  lilieral  education  is  the  only  one  which  a  polite 
nation  makes  unprofitable.  All  mechanical  ar- 
tisans are  allowed  lu  reap  Ihe  fruit  of  their  in- 
vention and  ingenuity  without  invasion  ;  but  he 
thai  has  separated  himself  from  Ihe  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  studied  the  wonders  of  Ihe  crealion, 
the  government  of  his  passions,  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  and  has  an  ambition  to  com. 
manicate  Ihe  effecl  of  half  his  Jife  spent  in  such 
noble  inquiries,  has  no  property  in  what  he  is 
willing  to  produce,  hul  is  exposed  lo  robbery 
and  want,  with  this  melancholy  and  just  reflec- 
liijn,  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  not  pro- 
Ircleil  by  his  country,  at  the  same  lime  thai  he 

Addison:   7a(/rr,  No,  ioi. 

Cleverness  is  a  sort  of  genius  for  instrumen- 
laliiy.  It  is  the  drain  of  the  hand.  In  litera- 
ture, cleverness  is  more  frequently  acconipanied 
by  wit,  genius,  and  sense,  than  by  humour. 

CoLERIDCiE. 


courage  and  corporal  force,  unless  joined  with 
conduct,  Ihe  usual  effects  of  conlemplation,  are 
no  more  lit  lo  command  than  a  tempest. 

Jeremy  Collier. 

Lileratnre  has  ber  quacks  no  leu  than  medi- 


1  they  a 


vided  i 


those  who  have  erudition  without  genius,  and 
thoie  who  have  volubility  without  depth  ;  we 
shall  get  second-hand  sense  from  the  one,  and 
original  nonsense  from  the  other. 

COLTOM  :  LatoH. 

Literature  is  Ihe  grindstone  to  sharpen  Ihe 
coulters,  and  to  whet  their  natural  faculties. 
Hammund. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pnisuils  of  lilcratare 
possess  above  every  other  occupation,  thai  even 
he  who  attains  but  a  mediocrity  in  them  merits 
the  pre-eminence  above  those  that  exct^l  the 
most  in  the  common  and  vulgar  professions. 

Hut.  of  Eng. :  Reign  If  ya'mit  I. 

As  il  has  been  in  science,  so  it  has  been  in 
literature.  Compere  the  literary  acquirements 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Ibirteemh  cenlury  with 
those  which  will  he  within  the  reach  of  many 
who  will  frequent  our  reading-room.  As  to 
Greek  teaming,  the  profound  man  of  the  Ibir- 
teemh cenlury  was  absolutely  on  a  par  with  the 
superficial  man  of  the  nineteenth.  In  the  mod- 
ern languages  there  was  nnl  six  hundred  years 
ago  a  single  volume  which  is  now  read.  The 
library  of  our  profound  scholar  musi  have  con- 
sisted entirely  of  Latin  books.  We  will  suppose 
him  lo  have  had  both  a  large  and  choice  col- 
lection. We  will  allow  him  thirty,  nay,  forty, 
manuscripts,  and  among  ihem  a  Virgil,  a  Ter- 
ence, a  Lucian,  an  Ovid,  a  Statins,  a  great  deal 
of  Livy,  a  great  deal  of  Cicero.  In  allowing 
him  all  this  we  are  dealing  mob>t  liberally  with 
him;  for  it  is  much  more  likely  that  his  shelves 
were  filled  with  treatises  on  school  divinity  and 

the  world  has  very  wisely  forgotten.  liul  even 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  possessed  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  the  tileralure  of  Rome,  I  say 
with  perfect  confidence  that,  both  in  respect 
of  intellectual  improvement  and  in  respect  of 
intellectual  pleasures,  he  was  far  less  favourably 
silnaled  than  a  man  who  now,  knowing  only 
the  English  language,  has  a  bookcase  filled  wiih 
the  liesl  English  works.  Our  great  man  of  the 
middle  ages  could  not  form  any  conception  of 
any  tragedy  approaching  Macbeth  or  Lear,  or 
of  any  comedy  equal  to  Henry  the  Fourth  or 
Twelfth  Night.  The  besl  epic  poem  ihat  he 
bad  read  was  far  inferior  lo  the  Paradise  Lost; 
and  all  the  tomes  of  his  philosophers  were  not 
worth  a  page  of  the  Novum  Organum. 
Lord  Macaui.ay  ; 
Tht  LUeraluri  of  Britain,  Nov.  4,  1846. 

The  Novum  Organum,  it  is  true,  persons  who 
know  only  English  musl  read  in  a  translation  : 
and  this  reminds  me  of  one  great  advantage 
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which  such  persoiiii  wKI  derive  from  our  Insli- 
IBlion,  They  will,  in  our  library,  be  able  lo 
form  some  acquaintance  with  the  niasler-minds 
of  remote  ages  and  foreign  countries.     A  latge 

Eart  of  what  is  best  worth  knowing  in  ancient 
teralure,  and  in  the  literature  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  has  been  translated  into 
our  own  tongue.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
translation  of  any  book  of  the  highest  clasi  can 
be  equal  lo  the  original.  But,  though  the  finer 
touches  may  be  lost  in  the  copy,  the  grent  out- 
lines will  remain.  An  Englishman  who  never 
saw  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  may  yet  from 
engravings  fonn  some  notion  of  the  exquisite 
grace  of  Raphael  and  of  (he  sublimity  and 
energy  of  Michael  Angelo.  And  so  the  genius 
of  Homer  is  seeti  in  the  poorest  venjon  of  the 
Iliad;  the  genius  of  Cervantes  i^i  Been  in  the 
poorest  version  of  Don  Quixote.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I  wish  to  dissuade  any  person 
from  studying  either  the  ancient  languages  or 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  Far  from  it. 
I  prize  most  highly  those  keys  of  knowledge; 
and  I  think  that  no  man  who  has  leisure  for 
study  ought  lu  be  content  until  he  ]>os^esses 
several  of  them.  I  always  much  admired  a 
saying  of  the  Emperor  Charle*  the  Fifth. 
"  When  1  learn  a  new  language,"  he  said,  "  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  got  a  new  soul  I"  But  I  would 
console  those  who  have  not  lime  to  make  them- 
selves linguists,  by  assuring  them  that  by  means 
of  Iheir  own  mother  tongue  they  may  obtain 
ready  access  to  vast  intellectual  treasures,  to 
treasures  such  as  might  have  been  envied  by 
the  greatest  linguists  of  the  age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  to  treasures  surpa-taing  those  which  were 
possessed  by  Aldus,  by  Erasmus,  and  by  Me- 
iancthon.  Lord  Macaulay  : 

Tht  Litiraluri  of  Grtat  Britain,  Nov. 
4,  1846. 

The  progress  of  elegant  literature  and  of  the 
fine  arts  wa'i  proportioned  to  that  of  the  public 
prosperity.  Under  the  despotic  successors  of 
Augustus.all  the  fields  of  the  intellect  had  been 
turned  into  arid  wastes,  still  marked  out  by 
fonnal  boundaries,  still  retaining  the  traces  o! 
old  cultivation,  but  yielding  neither  flowers  nor 
fruit.  The  deluge  of  barbarism  came.  It  swept 
away  all  the  landmarks.  It  obliterated  all  the 
signs  of  former  tillage.  But  it  fertiliied  while 
it  devastated.  When  it  receded,  the  wilderness 
was  as  the  garden  of  God,  rejoicing  on  every 
side,  laughing,  clapping  its  hands,  pouring  forth, 
in  spontaneous  abundance,  everything  brilliant, 
or  fragrant,  or  nourishing.  A  new  language, 
characterized  by  simple  sweetness  and  simple 
enerfnT,  had  attained  perfection.  No  tongue 
ever  furnished  more  gorgeous  and  vivid  tints  to 
poetry ;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  poet  appeared, 
who  knew  haw  to  employ  them.  Early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  came  forth  the  Divine  Com- 
edy, l>eyi>nd  comparison  the  greatest  work  of 
imagination  which  had  appeared  since  the  poems 
of  Homer.  The  following  generation  pro<luced 
indeed  no  second  Dante,  but  it  was  eminently 
diaiiuguished   by  general   intellectual   activity. 


The  study  of  the  Latin  writers  had  never  been 
wholly  neglected  in  Italy.  But  Petrarch  intro- 
duced a  more  profound,  liberal,  and  elegant 
scholarship,  and  communicated  to  his  country- 
men that  enthusiasm  for  the  literature,  the  hil- 
tory,  and  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  which  divided 

frigid  Muie.  Boccaccio  turned  their  attention 
to  the  more  sublime  and  graceful   models  of 

From  this  time,  the  admiration  of  teaming 
and  genius  became  almost  an  idolatry  among 
the  people  of  Italy.  Kings  and  republics,  car- 
dinals and  doges,  vied  with  each  other  in  hon- 
ouring and  flattering  Petrarch.  Embassies  from 
rival  stales  solicited  the  honour  of  his  instruc- 
tions. His  coronation  agitated  the  Court  of 
Naples  and  the  people  of  Rome  as  much  as  the 
most  important  political  transactions  could  have 
done       To  collect  books  and  antiques,  to  found 

C'»sorships,  to  patroniie  men  of  learning, 
me  almost  universal  fashions  among  the 
great.  The  spirit  of  literary  research  allied 
itself  to  that  of  commercial  enterprise.  Every 
place  lo  which  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence 
extended  their  gigantic  traffic,  from  the  liaxaan 
of  Ihe  Tigris  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Clyde, 
was  ransacked  for  medals  and  manuscripts. 
Architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  were  ma- 
nilicenily  encouraged.  Indeed,  it  would  lie  dif- 
ficult to  name  an  Italian  of  eminence,  during 
the  period  of  which  we  speak,  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  general  character,  did  not  at 
least  affect  a  love  of  letters  and  of  the  arts. 

LOKD  MACAUlJtY: 

Machiavelti,  March,  1817. 

Of  the  small  pieces  which  were  presented  to 
chancellors  and  princes  it  would  scarcely  be  fair 
to  speak.  The  greatest  advantage  which  the 
Fine  Arts  derive  from  the  extension  of  knowl- 
edge is,  that  the  patronage  of  individuals  be- 
comes unnecessary.  Some  writers  still  aVect  to 
regret  the  age  of  patronage-  None  but  bad 
wrilets  have  reason  ID  regret  it.  It  is  always  an 
age  of  general  ignorance.  Where  ten  thottsand 
readers  are  eager  for  the  appearance  of  a  book, 
a  small  contribution  from  each  makes  up  a 
splendid  remuneration  for  the  author.  Where 
literature  is  a  luxury,  conflned  to  few,  each  of 
them  must  pay  high.  If  the  Empress  Catherine, 
for  CKample,  wanted  an  epic  poem,  she  must 
have  wholly  supported  the  poet ;— just  as,  in  a 
remote  country  village,  a  man  who  wants  a  mul- 
lon-chop  is  sometimes  farced  to  take  the  whole 
sheep; — a  thing  which  never  happens  where  the 
demand  is  large.  But  men  who  pay  largely  for 
the  gratilication  of  their  taste  will  expect  lo 
have  it  united  with  some  gratification  to  thdr 
vanity.  Flattery  is  carried  to  a  shamelea  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  habit  of  flattery  almost  inevil^y 
introduces  a  false  taste  into  composition-  Its 
language  is  made  up  of  hyperbolical  common- 
places, olTensive  from  their  trileness,  still  more 
offensive  from  their  extravagance.  In  no  school 
is  the  trick  of  ovemtepping  tlie  modesty  of  natnie 
10  speedily  acquired.     The  writer,  accustomed 
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ceptable  and  necessary 


At  that  veiy  lime,  while  the  rauBlicsl  Moslem 
were  plundering  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
Conslanlinople,  breaking  in  pieces  Grecian 
sculptures,  and  giving  to  the  flames  piles  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  a  few  humble  German  nrti- 
sans,  who  little  knew  Ihat  the]'  were  calling  into 
existence  a  power  far  mightier  than 'that  of  the 
victorious  Sultan,  were  busted  in  cutting  and 
setting  the  first  types.  Tlie  Universil)'  [of  Gla«- 
gDw}  came  into  existence  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  to  witness  the  publication  of  the 
earliest  printed  book. 

At  this  conjuncture — a  conjuncture  of  unri- 
valled interest  in  the  history  of  lellen — a  man 
never  lobe  mentioned  without  reverence  by  every 
lover  of  letien  held  the  highest  place  in  Europe. 
Our  just  attachment  to  that  Protestant  faith  to 
which  our  country  owes  so  much  must  not  pre- 
vent us  from  paying  the  triliule  which  on  this 
occasion  and  this  place  justice  and  gratitude 
demand  to  (he  founder  of  the  Univenily  of 
Glasgow,  the  greatest  of  the  restorer"  of  learn- 
ing, P»pe  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  He  had  sprung 
from  the  common  people;  but  his  abilities  and 
his  condition  had  early  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  great.  He  had  studied  much  and  travelled 
far.  He  had  visited  Britain,  which  in  wealth 
and  refinement  was  to  W*.  native  Tuscany  what 
the  back  selllemenM  of  America  now  are  to 
Britain.  He  had  lived  with  the  merchant  princes 
of  Florence,  those  men  who  first  ennobled  trade 
by  making  trade  the  ally  of  philosophy,  of  elo- 
quence, and  taste.  It  was  he  who,  under  the 
protection  of  the  munificent  and  discerning 
Cosmo,  arranged  the  first  public  library  that 
modem  Europe  possessed.  From  privacy  your 
founder  rose  lo  a  throne ;  but  on  the  throne  he 
never  forgot  the  studies  which  had  been  his  de- 
light in  privacy.  He  was  the  centre  of  an  illus- 
trious group,  composed  partly  of  the  last  great 
scholars  of  Greece  and  partly  of  (he  iit«t  great 
scholars  of  Italy,  Theodore  Gaia  and  George 
of  Trebizond,  Beisarion  and  Filelfo,  Marsilio 
and  Poggio  Bracdotini.  By  him  was  founded 
the  Vatican  Library,  then  and  long  after  the 
most  precious  and  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  books  in  the  world.  By  htm  were  carefully 
preserved  the  most  valuable  intellectual  treas- 
ures which  had  been  snatched  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Byiantine  empire.  His  agents  were  to 
be  found  everywhere,  in  the  bazaars  of  the 
farthcM  East,  in  the  monasteries  of  the  farthest 
West,  purchasing  or  copying  worm-eaten  parch- 
ments on  which  were  traced  words  worthy  of 
immortality.  Underhispalronagewereprepareil 
accurate  Latin  versions  of  many  preiHotis  re- 
mains of  Greek  poets  end  philosophers.  But  no 
department  of  literature  owes  so  much  to  him 
as  history.  By  him  were  Introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  Western  Europe  two  great  and 
nnrivaJled  models  of  historical  composition,  the 


work  of  Herodotus  and  the  work  of  Thucydides. 

acquainted  with  the  graceful  and  lucid  simplicity 
of  Xenophon  and  with  the  manly  good  sense 
of  Polyblus.  Lord  MACitULAV : 

Inaugural  Speeik  at  Glasgow  Collie, 
Maj-ch  21,  1S49. 


Lt^c  diflereth  from  rhetoric  as  the  fist  from 
the  palm;  the  one  close,  the  other  at  large. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Logic  does  not  pretend  10  invent  science,  or. 
(he  axioms  of  science.  Lord  Bacon. 

If  a  man  can  play  (he  true  logician,  and  have 
as  well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great 
matters.  Lord  Bacon. 

Those  who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  gen- 
eral terms  would  hide  a.  fallacy. 

Dryden. 

;e  of  the  laws  of  thought. 

'  ''le  necessary  conditions 

red  in  itself,  is  subject. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to 

prove  syllogislically ;  so  that  syllogism  comes 

after  knowledge,  when  a  man  has  no  need  of  it. 

I  find  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked 
in  their  due  order  shows  the  incoherence  of  the 
aigu mentations  better  than  syllogisms. 

Reason  by  its  own  penetration,  where  It  is 
strung  and  exercised,  usually  sees  quicker  and 
clearer  without  syllogism.  Locke. 

The  sytlogistical  form  only  shows,  that  if  the 
intermediate  idea  agrees  with  those  it  is  on  both 
sides  immediately  applied  lo,  then  those  two 
remote  ones,  or,  as  they  are  called,  extremes,  do 
certainly  agree,  Locke. 

A  man  unskilful  in  sylli^sm,  at  first  hearing, 
could  perceive  the  weaknest  and  inconclusive- 
ness  of  a  long,  artificial,  and  plausible  discourse, 
wherewiih  some  others,  better  skilled  in  syllo- 
gism, have  been  misled,  Locke. 

He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Asia 
and  America  will  find  men  reason  there  perhaps 
as  acutely  as  himself,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a 
syllogism.  LoCKE. 

Syllogism  is  of  necessary  use,  even  to  the 
lovers  of  truth,  lo  show  them  the  fallacies  that 
are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved 
discourses.  LoCKE. 

If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed 
and  duly  considered,  Ihey  would  afford  us 
another  sort  of  logic  and  critic  than  what  we 
have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 
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Those  that  are  not  men  of  sit,  not  fcnoving 
the  [rue  formiorsyllogism,  cannot  know  whether 
they  are  mnde  in  right  antl  conclusive  modes  anil 
figures.  LoCKB. 

Hovever  it  he  in  knowledge,  I  may  truly  say 
it  is  of  no  use  at  all  in  prolrabiliiies ;  for  the 
assent  there  being  to  be  delermined  liy  the  pre- 
IHindenincy,  after  a  <lue  weighing  of  ail  tbe 
jiroufs  on  iHith  sides,  nothing  is  so  unlil  tu  assist 
the  mind  in  thai  as  syllogism.  LoCKB. 

General  observation:*  drawn  from  parliculara 
are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehending 
great  store  in  a  little  room;  but  ihey  are  there- 
fure  lo  be  made  with  tlie  greater  care  and  caution, 
lest,  if  we  lake  counterfeit  Tor  true,  our  shnme  be 
the  greater  when  our  stock  comes  lo  a  severe 
scrutiny.  LocKE. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles, 
yet  wh.it  may  be  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary 
deduction  may  be  depended  upon  as  certain  and 
infallible  truths.  Locke. 

We  must  own  that  we  entertain  the  s^me 
opinion  concerning  the  study  of  Logic  which 
Cicero  entertained  concerning  the  study  of  Rhet- 
oric. A  nun  of  sense  syllogizes  in  ee/aretU  and 
etsare  all  day  long  without  suspecting  it,  and, 
(hough  he  may  not  know  what  an  ignoraiio 
tltncki  is,  has  no  difficulty  in  ex]>0'^ing  it  when- 
ever he  falls  in  with  it;  which  is  likely  lo  be 
OS  often  as  be  falls  in  with  a  Reverend  Master 
of  Arts  nourished  on  mode  and  figure  in  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford.  Considered  merely  as  an 
inlettectual  feat,  the  Organum  of  Aristotle  can 
scarcely  be  admired  loo  highly.  Ilut  the  more 
we  compare  individual  with  individual,  school 
with  school,  nation  with  nation,  generation  with 
generation,  the  more  do  we  lean  lo  the  opinion 
thnl  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  logic  has  no 
lendency  whatever  to  make  men  good  reisoners. 
Lord  MacaulaV: 
Lord  Bacon,  ]a\y,  1837. 

For  rae,  who  only  desire  to  become  more  wise, 
not  more  learned  or  eloquent,  these  logical  or 
Aristotelian  dispositions  of  parts  are  of  no  use. 
I  would  have  a  man  begin  with  the  main  prop- 
osilion  ;  and  that  wherein  the  force  of  ihe  ar^. 
ment  lies:  I  know  well  enough  what  death  and 
pleasure  are,  let  no  man  give  himself  Ihe  trouble 
to  anatomiie  them  to  me  1  I  look  for  good  and 
solid  reasons  at  the  lirst  dash  lo  instruct  me  hi>w 
to  stand  the  shock,  and  resist  ihem;  to  which 
purpose,  neither  gniminalical  subtiltles,  nor  Ihe 
queint  contexture  of  wordi  and  argumentations, 
aie  of  amr  use  at  all :  I  am  for  discourses  that 
give  the  first  charge  Into  the  heart  of  the  doubt : 
his  [Cicero's]  languish  about  his  subjects,  and 
delay  our  expectation.  MoNTAIONB: 

Eisayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixvii. 

Pure  logic  is  a  science  of  the  form,  or  of  ihe 
formal  laws,  of  thinking,  and  not  of  the  matter. 
Applied  logic  teaches  the  application  of  Ihe 
forms  of  thinking  to  those  objects  about  which 
men  do  think. 

p  W.  Thomson. 


Grammar  is  the  l<^c  of  speech,  even  a*  logic 
is  the  grammar  of  leaeon. 

R.  C.  Trench. 


Logic  helps  us  to  strip  off  the  outward  dis- 
guise of  things,  and  lo  behold  and  judge  of 
Ihem  in  their  own  nature.        Dr.  I.  Watts. 

It  was  a  saying  among  the  ancients,  Troth 
ties  in  a  well ;  and,  lo  carry  on  this  metaphor, 
we  may  justly  say  that  l<^c  does  supply  us  wilh 
steps,  whereby  we  may  go  down  to  reach  ihe 
water.  Dr.  1.  Watts. 

Men  have  endeavoured  to  transform  logic  into 
a  kind  of  mechanism,  and  lo  leach  boys  to  syl- 
logize, or  frame  a^uments  and  refute  them, 
without  real  knowledge.  Dr.  1.  WaTTO. 

The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain, 
though  logicians  might  squabble  a.  whole  day 
whether  they  should  rank  ihemselves  under 
negative  or  aJfinnaave.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be 
complex,  yel,  where  the  composiiion  of  the  ar- 
gument is  plain,  the  complexitHi  does  not  belong 
lo  the  syllogistic  form  of  it,      ""    '   '" 


DR.  I.  Watts. 


Where  Ihe  respondent  limits  or  disiinguishei 

any  pro|iosition,  the  opponent  must   prove  his 

own  proposition  according  to  that  member  of 

the  distinction  in  which  the  respondent  denied  iL 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

The  word  abstraction  :<igniiies  a  withdmwing 
lome  part  of  an  idea  from  other  parts  of  it ;  by 
which  means  such  abstracted  ideas  are  formed 
as  neither  represent  anything  corporeal  or  spirit- 
ual ;  that  is,  anything  peculiar  or  proper  to  mind 
or  body.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Abstract  terms  signify  the  mode  or  quality 
of  a  being,  without  any  regard  lo  the  suliject 
in  which  it  is;  as  whiieness,  roundness,  length, 
breadth,  wisdom,  mortality,  life,  death. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Asa  science,  logic  institutes  an  analysis  of  tbe 
process  of  the  mind  in  reasoning,  and  investi- 
gates the  principles  on  which  ai^umentaiion  is 
conducted  ;  as  an  arl,  it  furni>hes  such  tules  as 
may  be  derived  from  those  principles,  for  guard- 
ing against  erroneous  deductions.  Some  are 
di-posed  to  view  logic  as  a  peculiar  method  of 
reasoning,  ami  not,  as  it  is.  a  method  of  unfold- 
ilyzing  our  reason.     They  have 


short,  considered  logic  a 


■son.ng. 


whereas  (so  far  as  it  is  an  art)  it  is  Mr  ai 
reasoning ;  the  logician's  object  being,  not  to  lay 
down  principles  by  which  one  may  reason,  but 
by  which  all  mutl  reason,  even  though  they  are 
not  distinctly  aware  of  them, — to  lay  down  rules 
not  which  may  be  followed  with  advantage,  bat 
which  cannot  possibly  be  deviated  from  in  souod 
reasoning.  Whatm,y. 


LOVE. 

It  U  certain  (here  is  no  other  passion  which 
does  produce  such  contrnry  elfecls  in  so  great  a 
degree.  But  this  may  be  said  for  love,  thai  if 
you  strike  il  out  of  ibe  soul,  life  would  be  in- 
sipid, and  our  being  hut  half  animated.  Human 
nature  would  sink  into  deadness  and  lethargy, 
if  not  quickened  with  some  active  principle; 
and  as  for  all  others,  whether  ambition,  envy,  or 
avarice,  which  are  apt  to  possess  the  mind  in  the 
absence  of  this  passion,  it  must  be  allowed  thai 
ihey  have  ^ater  pains,  vithout  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  exquisite  pleasures  as  those  we  End 
in  love.  The  great  skill  is  to  heighten  the  sat- 
isfactions and  deaden  the  sorrows  of  it ;  which 
has  been  the  end  of  many  of  my  labours,  and 
shall  continue  to  be  so,  for  tbe  service  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  the  fair 
sex,  who  are  always  the  best  or  the  worst  part 
of  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  passion  which  has  in 
it  a  capacity  of  making  life  ha|]py  should  not 
be  cultivated  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Reason, 
prudence,  and  good  nature,  rightly  applied,  can 
thoroughly  accomplish  this  great  end,  provided 
they  have  always  a  real  and  constant  love  to 
work  on,  ADDISON  :    Talltr,  No,  9. 

A  disappointment  in  love  is  more  hard  to  get 
over  than  any  other;  the  passion  itself  so  soft- 
ens and  subdues  the  heart  that  it  disables  it  from 
struggling  or  bearing  up  against  the  woes  and 
distresses  which  befall  it.  The  mind  meets  with 
other  misfortunes  in  her  whole  strength;  she 
stands  collected  within  herself,  and  sustains  the 
shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  natural  to  her ; 
but  a  heart  in  love  has  ils  foundation  sapped, 
and  immediately  sinks  under  the  weight  of  ac- 
cidents that  are  disagreeable  to  ils  favourite 
passion.  Addison:  Specla/or,  No.  163. 

The  consciousness  of  being  loved  softens  the 
keenest  pang,  even  at  the  moment  of  parting; 
yea,  even  the  eternal  farewell  is  robbed  of  half 
its  bitterness  when  uttered  in  accents  that  breathe 

love  lo  the  laii  sigh-.  Addison. 

The  aspects  which  procure  love  are  not  gai- 
ingt.  but  sudden  glances  and  daning<>  of  the  eye. 
Lord  Bacon. 

No  cord  or  cable  can  draw  so  forcibly,  or 
bind  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  only  a  single 
thread.  LoRD  Bacon. 

Divinity  maketh  the  love  of  ourselves  the 
pattern,  ibt  love  of  our  neighbour  the  por- 
traiture. l^RD  Bacon. 

There  be  none  of  the  passions  thai  have  been 
noted  to  fascinate  or  bewitch  but  love  and  envy. 
Lord  Bacon. 

You  may  observe  that  amongst  all  the  great 
and  worthy  persons  (whereof  the  memory  re- 
mainelh,  either  ancient  or  recent)  there  is  not 
one  that  halh  been  transported  10  the  mad  de- 
gree of  love, — which  shows  that  great  spirits 
and  great  business  do  keep  out  this  weak  pas- 
sion.    Vou  must  except,  nevertheless,  Marcus 


f^-  43; 

Antoninus,  the  half-partner  of  the  empire  of 
Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir  and 

They  do  best  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit 
love,  yet  make  il  keep  quarter,  and  sever  il 
wholly  from  their  serious  affairs  and  actions  of 
life ;  for  if  il  check  once  with  buniness  it 
troubleth  men's  fortunes,  anil  maketh  men  that 
they  can  no  ways  be  true  10  their  own  ends. 
Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  X.,  Of  La-jt. 

There  is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  inclination 
and  motion  towards  the  love  of  otheis,  which, 
if  it  be  not  spent  upon  one  or  a  few,  dotb  natu- 
rally spread  itself  towards  many,  and  maketh 
men  become  humane  and  charitable. 

Lord  Bacon:  Euay  X.,  Of  Leve. 

Here  are  the  two  great  principles  upon  which 
charitable  or  pious  ules  depend.  TAe  levi  ef 
God  is  ihe  ba^  of  all  that  are  bestowed  for 
His  honour,  the  building  up  of  His  church,  tbe 
support  of  His  ministers,  the  religious  instruction 
of  mankind.  The  levc  of  his  niighbaur  is  the 
principle  that  prompts  and  consecrates  all  the 
rest.  The  currents  of  these  two  great  affections 
finally  run  together,  and  they  are  at  all  limes  so 
near  thai  they  can  hardly  be  sail]  to  be  separated. 
The  love  of  one's  neighbour  leads  the  heart  up- 
ward to  the  common  Father  of  all,  and  the  love 
of  God  leads  it  through  Him  lo  all  His  children. 
Horace  Binnev  : 

ArgumitU  Vidalv.  tht  CUy  of  Fhiladilphia, 
11^44,  38. 

This  sublime  love,  being,  by  an  intimate  con- 
junction with  its  object,  thoroughly  refined 
from  all  base  dross  of  selfishness  and  interest, 
nobly  begets  a  perfect  submission  of  our  wills  lo 

the  will  of  God.  Boyle. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  he  conlined 
by  other  malches  than  ihose  of  its  own  making. 
Boy  LB. 

Il  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those 
whom  we  love  which  gives  to  the  emotion  of 
love  itself  ils  principal  delight,  by  affording  to 
us  constant  means  of  gratification.  He  who 
truly  wishes  Ihe  happiness  of  any  one  cannot 
lie  long  without  discovering  some  means  of  con- 
tributing lo  it.  Reason  itself,  with  all  its  light, 
is  not  so  rapid  in  discoveries  of  this  sort  as  sim- 
ple affection,  which  sees  means  of  happiness, 
and  of  important  happiness,  where  rcasim 
scarcely  could  think  that  any  happiness  was  to 
be  found,  and  has  already  by  many  kind  offices 
produced  ihe  happiness  of  hours  before  reason 
coald  have  suspected  that  means  so  slijrht  could 
have  given  even  a  moment's  pleasure.  It  i« 
this.  Indeed,  which  contributes  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  lo  tbe  perpetnily  of  affection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admirntinn, 
would  in  m.my  cases  have  soon  lost  ils  power 
over  the  fickle  heart,  and  in  many  other  cases 
would  have  had  its  power  greatly  lessened,  if 
the  desire  of  giving  happiness,  and  tbe  innu- 
merable little  courtesies  and  cares  to  which 
this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus  in  a  great 
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measure  diffused  over  a  ilngle  passion  the  variety 
of  many  emotions.  Dr.  T.  Bkowh  : 

Lectt.  <H  the  Phitas.  aftki  Human  Mind. 
But  if  yon  listen  to  (he  compUinls  of  a  for- 
saken lover,  you  observe  that  he  insists  largely 
on  the  pleasures  which  he  enjoyed,  or  hoped  to 
enjoy,  and  on  the  iieifeclion  of  ihe  object  of  his 
desires  :  it  is  the  Ion  which  is  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  The  violent  eflecls  produced  by 
love,  which  has  sometimes  lieeo  even  wrought 
up  to  madness,  is  no  objection  lo  the  rule  which 
we  seek  (o  establish.  When  men  have  suffered 
their  imaginations  lo  be  long  affected  with  any 
Idea,  it  so  wholly  engrosses  (hem  as  lo  shut  out 
by  degrees  almost  every  otber,  and  (o  break 
down  every  partition  of  the  mind  vrhich  would 


-.i  which  give  rise  to  madness;  but  this  at 
most  can  only  urove  thai  tbc  passion  of  love  is 
capable  of  producing  very  extraordinary  effects, 
not  that  its  eWraoiSinary  emotions  have  any 
conneciion  with  positive  pain.  BURKF,: 

On  Iht  Sublimt  and  Beautiful. 

But  the  petitioners  are  violent.  Be  it  so. 
Those  who  are  least  aniious  about  your  conduct 
are  not  those  that  love  you  most.  Moderate  af- 
fection and  satiated  enjoymenl  are  Ci>ld  and 
reipectful ;  but  an  ardent  and  injured  passion  is 
tempered  up  wilh  wralh.  and  grief,  and  shame, 
and  conscious  worth,  and  the  maddening  sense 
of  violated  right.  A  jealous  love  lights  his 
torch  from  the  firebrands  of  the  furies. 

Burks  : 
Speech  en  the  Plan  far  EeonamUal  Jie/arm, 
Feb.  II,  1780. 

Love  is  not  altogether  a  delirium,  yet  it  has 
many  points  in  common  therewith.  1  call  it 
rather  a  discerning  of  (he  infinite  in  the  finite, — 
of  the  ideal  made  real.  Carlyle. 

That  even  among  the  most  hackneyed  and 
must  hardened  or  malefactors  there  is  still  about 
them  a  softer  part  which  will  give  way  to  the 
demonstrations  of  tenderness;  that  Ibis  one  in- 
gredient of  a.  belter  cbaracler  is  still  found  to 
survive  the  dissipation  of  all  the  others,  that, 
fallen  as  a  brother  may  be  from  the  moralities 
which  at  one  time  adorned  him,  Ihe  manifested 
good  will  of  his  fellow-man  still  carries  a  charm 
and  an  influence  along  wilh  it;  and  that,  there, 
fore,  there  ties  in  this  an  operation  which,  as 
no  poverty  can  vidate,  so  no  depravity  can  ex- 
tinguish. Dr.  T.  Chaluers  1 

Sermam  m  Depravity,  Serm.  X. 

Most  men  know  what  they  hale,  few  what 
Ihey  love.  Colton  :  Lacen. 

If  I  were  ever  in  love  again  (which  is  a  great 
passion,  and  therefore  I  hope  I  have  done  wilh 
It),  it  would  be,  I  think,  wilh  prettiness,  rattier 
than  with  majestical  beauty.  Cowley. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  keeping  the  sympa- 
thies of  love  and  admiration  in  a  dormant  slate, 
or  stale  of  abeyance.  De  Qujncey. 
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Love,  a  penurious  god,  very  niggardly  of  his 
opportunities,  must  be  watched  like  a  hard- 
hearted treasurer,  Drvden. 

Love  Ihat  has  nothing  but  beauty  to  keep  it 
in  good  health  is  short-lived,  and  apl  to  have 
ague  I1LS.  Erasmus. 

Solid  love,  whose  root  is  virtue,  can  no  more 
die  than  virtue  itself.  Ekasuik. 

Allachmeni  must  bum  in  oxygen,  or  it  will 
go  out ;  and  by  oxygen,  I  mean  a  mutual  admi- 
ration and  pursuit  of  virtue,  improvement,  utility, 
the  plea-sures  of  taste,  or  some  other  interestii^g 
concern,  which  shall  be  the  element  of  Iheir 

only  for  each  other,  but  as  devotees  to  some 
third  object  which  they  both  adore, 

John  Foster:  youmal. 
"  Whether  love  be  natural  or  no,"-replied  my 
friend,  gravely,  "  it  contributes  (n  the  happiness 
of  every  society  into  which  it  is  dntroduccd.  All 
our  pleasures  are  short,  and  can  only  charm  at 
intervals:  love  is  a  method  of  protracting  oar 
grcatesi  pleasure  1  and  surely  ihat  gamester  who 
plays  the  greatest  stake  to  the  best  advantage 
will,  at  the  end  of  life,  rise  victorious." 

Goldsmith  ; 
CHiten  efthe  World,  Letter  CXVI. 

Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  fiicndship  and  of 
X  friends,  Che  other  be- 
a  rational,  the  other  a 

of  two  parts,  as  esteeming  of  God.  and  desiring 
of  him.  Hammond. 

As  the  will  doth  now  work  npon  that  object 
by  desire,  which  is  motion  towards  Ihe  end,  as 
yet  unobtained ;  90  likewise  upon  the  same 
hereafter  received,  it  shall  work  also  by  love. 

As  love  wilhoul  esteem  is  volatile  and  capri- 
cious, esteem  wilhoul  love  is  languid  and  cold. 
Br.  S.  Johnson. 

In  love,  the  state  which  fills  the  heart  with  • 
degree  of  solicitude  nenl  Ihat  of  an  aalhor,  it 
has  been  held  as  a  maxim,  that  success  is  most 
easily  obtained  by  indirect  and  unperceived 
approaches;  he  who  loo  soon  professes  himself 
a  lover  raises  obstacles  to  hi<i  own  wishes,  and 
those  whom  disappointments  have  laughl  expe- 
rience endeavour  to  conceal  their  passion  till 
Ihey  lielieve  their  mistress  wishes  for  ihe  dis- 
covery. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  1. 

Woman's  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  secluded, 
and  a  meditative  life.  She  is  more  the  com- 
panion of  her  own  though  IS  and  feelings;  and 
if  Ihey  are  turned  lo  mini'ilers  of  sorrow,  where 
shall  she  look  for  consolation  ?  Her  lot  is  lo  he 
wooed  and  won ;  and  if  unhappy  in  her  love, 
her  heart  is  like  some  fortress  thai  has  been 
captured,  and  sacked,  and  abandoned,  and  left 
desolate.  How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim — 
how  many  soft  cheek)  grow  [ole — how  many 


lovely  forois  fade  ftway  into  ihe  tomb,  and  none 
can  tell  the  caii<ie  that  blighled  their  lovelinessl 
As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and 
cover  and  conceal  the  arrow  lliat  is  preying  on 
its  vilals,  so  it  is  Ihe  nature  of  woman  lo  hide 
from  Ihe  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affeclion. 
The  love  of  a  delicate  female  is  always  shy 
Hnd  lilcnt.  Even  when  foitunale,  she  scarcely 
breathes  it  to  herself;  but  when  otherwise,  she 
buries  it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom,  and  there 
lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  Ihe  ruins  of  her 
)>eace.  With  her,  the  desire  of  her  heart  has 
(ailed, — the  great  charm  of  her  exislence  is  al  an 
end.  She  neglects  all  ihe  cheerful  exercises 
which  gladden  the  spirils,  quicken  the  pulse, 
nnri  send  ihe  tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents 
through  the  veins.  Her  rest  is  broken,  the 
sweel  refreshment  of  sleep  is  poisoned  by  mel- 
ancholy dreanis,  "dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood," 
unlit  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under  ibe  sljghl- 
esl  ememal  injury.  Look  for  her,  after  a  little 
while,  anil  you  will  lind  friendship  weeping 
over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wondering  thai 
one  who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  ihe  radiance 
of  health  and  beauty  should  so  speedily  be 
brought  down  to  "darkness  and  the  worm." 
You  will  be  told  of  some  c»ual  indisposition 
thai  laid  her  low ;  but  no  one  knows  the  menial 
malady  thai  sapped  her  strength  and  mode  her 
»o  easy  a  prey  lo  the  spoiler. 

Washington  Ikvinc, 

Nothing  is  so  fierce  but  love  will  sorten. 
n€}thing  so  sharp-sighted  in  other  matters  but  it 
throws  a  mist  before  the  eyes  on'i. 

L' Estrange. 

To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself  is  such  a 
fundamental  truth  for  regulating  human  society, 
that  by  that  alone  one  might  determine  all  the 
cases  in  social  morality.  Locke. 

Tell  a  man  passionately  in  love  that  he  is 
lilted,  bring  a  score  of  witnesses  of  Ihe  false- 
hood of  his  mislress,  and  it  is  ten  lo  one  but 
three  kind  .words  of  hen  shall  invalidate  all 
their  tesiiftionies.  Locke. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  love  I  Even  Ihou 
that  sneerest  and  laughesl  in  cold  indifference 
or  scorn  if  olhers  are  near  thee, — thon.  loo, 
must  acknowledge  its  truth  when  ihou  art  alone, 
and  confess  that  a  foolish  world  is  prone  to 
laugh  in  public  at  what  in  privale  it  reveres  as 
one  of  the  highest  impulses  of  our  nature; 
namely,  love.  Longfellow. 

Oh,  there  Li  nothing  holier  in  this  life  of  ours 
Ihnn  Ihe  first  consciousness  of  love— the  firel 
flullering  of  its  silkeh  wings— the  first  rising 
sound  and  breath  of  that  wind  which  is  so  soon 
lo  sweep  through  ihe  soul,  to  purify  or  to 
destroy  1  Lo  NC  fellow  , 

Why  have  I  been  bom  with  all  thew  warm 
affections,  theae  ardent  longings  after  good,  if 
they  lead  only  to  sorrow  and  disappointment? 
I  would  love  some  one — love  him  once,  and  for- 
ever— devole  myself  to  him  alone — live  for  him 
• — die  for  him'-eust  alone  in  him  I     Bui,  alas  ! 
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in  all  this  wide  world  there  is  none  lo  love  me 
as  I  would  be  loved — none  whom  I  may  love 
as  I  am  capable  of  loving !  How  empty,  how 
desolate  seems  Ihe  world  abont  me  t  Why  has 
Heaven  given  me  these  affections  only  to  fall 
and  fade?  Longfellow. 

Of  all  the  agonies  of  life,  that  which  is  most 
poignant  and  harrowing — that  which  for  tlie 
lime  annihilates  reason,  and  leaves  our  whole 
oi^aniiation  one  lacerated,  mangled  heart — is 
ihe  conviction  that  we  have  been  deceived 
where  we  placed  alt  the  Irusi  of  love. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  I-  B.  Lvtton. 

Love  and  enmity,  aversation  and  fear,  are 
notable  whelters  ni> '  quickeners  of  ihe  spirit 
of  life  in  all  anim.iN.  Six  T.  Mobe. 

As  ihe  obtaining  Ihe  love  of  valuable  men  ii 
the  happiest  end  of  this  life,  so  Ihe  next  felicity 
is  to  gel  rid  of  fools  and  scoundrels. 

Pope. 

Let  thy  love  be  to  ihe  best,  so  long  as  they  do 
welt;  but  lake  heed  thai  thou  love  God,  thy 
country,  thy  prince,  and  Lliine  own  estate,  before 
all  olhers !  for  the  fancies  of  men  change,  ami 
he  that  loves  to-day  hatelh  to-morrow;  but  let 
reason  be  thy  school-mistres',  which  shall  ever 
guide  thee  arighl.  SiR  W.  Raleick. 

Love  requires  not  so  much  proofs,  as  expres- 
sions, of  Love.  Love  demands  little  else  than 
the  power  lo  feel  and  to  requite  love, 

RlCHTER. 

Love  one  human  being  purely  and  warmly, 
and  you  will  love  all.  The  heart  in  this  heaven,  J 
like  [he  wandering  sun,  sees  nothing,  from  the' 
dewilrop  lo  Ihe  ocean,  but  a  mirror  which  it 
warms  and  fills.  RlCHTER. 

Love,  like  ffl«,  cannot  subaist  wilhonl  con- 
tinual movement:  so  soon  as  it  ceases  lo  hope 
and  fear,  il  ceases  to  exist. 

ROCHEFOUCAUIJ). 

A  lover's  hope  resembles  Ihe  bean  in  the 
nurse ry-tale ;  let  it  once  take  rool,  and  il  will 
grow  so  rapidly  that  in  Ihe  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  giant  Imagination  builds  a-easlle  on  the  lop, 
and  hy-and-by  comes  Disappointment  with  the 
curtal-aie,  and  hews  down  both  the  plant  and 

the  supersiructure.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Thou  demandest.  What  is  love?  It  is  that 
powerful  attraction  towards  all  that  we  conceive, 
or  fear,  or  hope  beycind  ourselves,  when  we 
find  within  our  own  thoughts  the  chasm  of  an 
insufhcienl  void,  and  seek  lo  awaken  in  all' 
things  thai  are,  a  community  with  what  we  ex- 
perience within  ourselves.  If  we  reason,  we 
would  be  understood  ;  if  we  imagine,  we  would 
thai  (he  airy  children  of  our  brain  were  born 
anew  within  another's;  if  we  feel,  we  would 
that  another's  nerves  should  vibrate  lo  our  own; 
thai  lips  of  motionless  ice  should  not  reply  to 
lips  quivering  and  burning  with  the  heart's  best 
blood.  This  is  love.  This  is  the  bond  and  ihe 
sanction  which  connects   not   only   man   with 
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man,  liul  wiih  CTeryihing  which  exka.  We 
are  born  into  Ihe  world,  and  there  is  somclhing 
wilhiD  us  which,  from  the  insUnI  that  we  live, 
more  and  mart  thirsts  after  iu  likeness. 

Shellbv. 

It  i! 
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his  fellows,  look  on  him  ai  superior  in  nature 
to  all  others.  We  do  So;  but  even  as  we  idol- 
ize the  ot^ect  of  our  afleclions,  do  we  idolize 
ourselves  r  if  we  separate  hiro  from  his  fellow- 
mortnls,  bo  do  we  separate  ourselves,  and  Rloty- 
ing  in  belonging  to  him  alone,  feel  lifted  nbove 
all  other  sensations,  all  other  joys  and  griefs,  to 
one  hnllowed  circle  from  which  all  but  his  idea 
is  banished:  we  walk  as  if  a  mist,  or  some 
more  ;xitenl  charm,  divided  us  from  all  hut  him ; 
a  sanctified  victim,  which  none  but  Ihe  priest 
set  apart  for  that  office  could  touch  and  not 
pollute,  enshrined  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  made 
gluriuus  through  beauties  not  our  own. 

Mss.  H.  W.  Shelley. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two 
banils  of  good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness. 
Sir  p.  Sidney. 

Love  is  belter  than  spectacles  lo  make  every- 
thing seem  great.  Sir  F.  Sidney. 

The  passion  of  love  generally  appears  to 
everybody  hut  the  man  who  feels  it  entirely  dis- 
proportionate lo  the  value  of  the  object;  and 
though  love  is  pardoned  in  a  certain  age,  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  natural,  having  violently 
seiced  the  imagination,  yet  it  is  always  laughed 
at,  because  we  cannot  enter  into  it ;  and  all 
serious  and  strong  expressions  of  it  appear 
ridiculous  lo  a  third  person  ;  and  though  a  lover 
is  good  company  lo  his  mistress,  he  is  so  to  no- 
body else.  Adam  Smith. 

Lx)ve  is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the 
bond  and  cement  of  society,  Ihe  spirit  and 
spring  of  the  universe.  Love  is  such  an  ifiec- 
tion  as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the 
soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in  that :  it  is  Ihe  whole 
nature  wrapt  up  into  one  desire.  SottTH. 

The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist  than 
to  love ;  and,  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies 
if  it  has  nothing  lo  embrace.  SoUTH. 

An  invisible  hand  from  heaven  mingles  hearts 
and  souls  by  strange,  secret,  and  unaccountable 
conjunctions.  SoiH'H. 

Love  is  like  a  painter,  who  in  drawing  th 
picture  uf  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in  one  eye 
would  picture  only  the  other  side  of  the  face. 

If  I  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place 
no  strangeness  of  country.  Can  make  any  man 
stranger  to  me.  Sprat. 

It  is  confessed  that  love  changed  often  doth 
nothing;  nay,  it  is  nothing:  fur  love  where  ' 
kept  liied  to  its  first  object,  though  it  bum 
yet  it  warms  and  cherishes,  so  as  it  need) 


traDsplantatioQ  or  change  of  soil  to  make  it 
'  uittul.  Sir  J,  Sucklinu, 

Thai  which  we  call  gallantry  to  women  seems 

be  the  heioic  virtue  of  private  persons;  and 
there  never  breathed  one  man  who  di<l  not,  in 
part  of  his  days  wherein  he  was  recom- 
mending himself  to  his  mistress,  do  something 
beyond  his  ordinary  course  of  life.  As  this  has 
a  very  great  elTect  even  upon  the  most  slow  and 
common  men,  so,  upon  such  as  ii  Gnd^  qualiRed 
with  virtue  and  nieril,  it  shines  out  in  propor- 
tionaliie  degrees  of  excellence.  It  gives  new 
grace  to  the  must  eminent  accomplishments; 
and  he  who  of  himself  has  either  wit,  wisdom, 
or  valour  exerts  each  of  those  noble  endow- 
ments, when  he  becomes  a  lover,  with  a  certain 
beauty  of  action  above  what  was  ever  observed 
in  him  before ;  and  all  who  are  without  any  one 
of  these  qualities  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
rabble  of  mankind. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :   Ta/ltr,  No.  94. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  in  souls,  that  fits 
them  for  each  other ;  and  we  may  be  assured 
when  we  see  two  persons  engaged  in  the  warmihs 
of  a  mutual  affection,  that  there  are  certain 
qualities  in  both  their  minds  which  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  one  another.  A  generous  and 
constant  passion  in  an  agreeable  lover,  where 
there  is  nut  too  great  a  disparity  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  greatest  blessing  that  can 
befall  the  person  beloved  ;  and,  if  overlooked  in 
one,  may  perhaps  never  be  found  in  another. 
StR  R.  STEELE:  Tat/er,  No.  185. 

There  is  no  calamity  in  life  that  falls  heavier 
upon  human  nature  than  a  disappointment  in 
love ;  especially  when  il  happens  between  two 
persons  whose  hearts  are  mutually  engaged  to 
each  other.  It  is  this  distress  which  has  given 
occasion  to  some  of  the  finest  tragedies  that 
were  ever  written;  and  daily  fills  the  world 
with  melancholy,  discontent,  frency,  sickness, 
despair,  and  death.  I  have  often  admired  at  Ihe 
bsrberily  of  parents,  who  so  frequently  inter- 
pose their  oulhurity  in  ihis  grand  article  of  life. 
I  would  fain  ask  Sylvia's  father,  whether  he 
thinks  he  can  bestow  a  greater  favour  on  his 
daughter,  than  lo  put  her  in  Ihe  way  to  live 
happily  J 

Sir  R,  Stxele:  Tatltr.Uo.  185. 

Daily  experience  shows  us  that  the  most  rude 
rustic  grows  humane  as  soon  as  he  is  inspired  by 
ihis  passion  :  it  gives  a  new  grace  to  our  man- 
ners, a  new  dignity  to  our  minds,  a  new  visa{^ 
to  our  persons.  Whether  we  are  inclined  10 
liberal  arts,  10  arms,  or  address  in  our  exercise, 
our  improvement  is  hastened  by  a  particular 
object  whom  we  would  please.  Cheerfulness, 
gentleness,  fortitude,  liberality,  magnificence, 
and  all  Ihe  virtues  which  adorn  men,  which  in- 
spire heroes,  ere  most  consjMcuous  in  lovers. 
Sir  R.  Steele:   Guariiian,  No.  7, 

Celestial  love,  with  the  affections  of  good 
and  truth,  and  the  perceptions  thence  derived, 
and  at  the  same  lime  with  the  delights  of  those 
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affections  and  ihe  thoughu  thence  derived,  may 
be  comptred  to  a  tree  with  beautiful  branches, 
leaves,  and  fmits :  the  life's  love  is  that  tree; 
the  branchei,  with  the  leaves,  are  the  affections 
of  good  and  truth,  with  iheir  perceptions;  and 
the  ffuiu  are  the  delights  of  the  nffeclions.  with 
their  thoughts.  5WEI>ENBOItG. 


There  can  but  t 


.  Desire:  and  bulh 


Consider  the  immensity  of  the  divine  love, 
expressed    in   all   the  emanations  of  his  provi- 
dence ;  in  his  creation,  in  his  consecnuion  of  us. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  experience  of  those  profitable  emanations 
from  God  most  commonty  are  the  linit  motive 
of  our  love;  but  when  we  once  have  tasted  his 
goodness  we  love  the  spring  for  its  own  excel- 
lency ;  passing  from  considering  ourselves  to  an 
union  with  God.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  chaste  with- 
out the  laborious  acts  of  fasting  and  exterior 
disciplines:  he  reaches  at  glory  without  any 
other  arms  than  those  of  love. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Anything  that  is  apt  to  disturb  the  world,  and 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  men  from  one  an- 
other, ...  is  either  expressly,  or  by  clear  con- 
sequence and  deduction,  forbidden  in  the  New 
Tcatiment.  TlLlWTsON. 

Nothing  is  difficult  to  love:  it  will  make  a 
man  cross  his  own  inclinations  1o  pleasure  them 
whom  he  loves.  TiLljn-soN. 

No  man  can  think  it  grievous  who  considers 
the  pleasures  and  sweetness  of  love,  and  the 
glorious  victory  of  overcoming  evil  with  good, 
and  then  compares  these  with  the  restless  tor- 
ment and  perpetual  tumults  of  ■  malicious  and 
revengeful  spirit.  TlLLOTSON. 

Lovers  are  in  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair 
idol ;  they  lavish  out  all  their  incense  upon  that 
shrine,  nnd  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  admit- 
ting a  blemish  therein.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Many  a  generous  sentiment,  and  many  a  vir- 
tuous resolution,  have  been  called  forth  and 
matured  1^  admiration  of  one  who  may  her- 
self, perhaps,  have  been  incapable  of  either.  It 
matters  not  what  the  object  is  that  a  man  aspires 
to  be  worthy  of,  and  proposes  as  a  model  of 
imitation,  if  he  does  but  believe  it  to  be  encel- 
lenl.  Mm-eover,  all  doubts  of  success  (and  they 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  wanting)  must  either 
produce  or  exercise  humility  ;  and  the  endeav- 
our to  study  another's  interests  and  inclinations 
and  prefer  them  to  one's  own  may  promote  a 
habit  of  general  benevolence  which  may  out- 
)sst  the  present  occasion.  Everything,  in  short, 
which  lends  to  abstract  a  man  in  any  degree  or 
in  any  way  from  self — from  self-admiration  and 


self-interest — has,  so  far  at  least,  a  beneficial  in- 
ftuence  on  character.  Whatei.y  : 

Annet.  on  Bacon'i  Eaay,  0/  Lovf. 
By  love's  delightful  influence  the  attack  of  ill- 
humour  is  resisted,  the  violence  of  our  passions 
abated,  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction  sweetened, 
all  the  injuries  of  the  world  alleviated,  and  the 
sweetest  flowers  plentifully  strewed  along  the 
most  thorny  paths  of  life.  Ziumekuann. 


We  see  the  pernicious  effects  of  luxury  in 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  immediately  found 
themselves  poor  as  soon  as  this  vice  got  footing 
among  them.  Addison. 

Sene<»  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  lux- 
ury which  changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into 
day,  and  inverts  every  stated  hour  of  every  office 
of  life.  Hume. 

Ourselves  are  easily  provided  for;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  circumstantials  (the  apparatus  or  equi- 
page) of  human  life  that  costs  so  much. 

Pope  :  LiUers  /o  Cay. 

By  luxury  we  condemn  ourselves  to  greater 
torments  th^n  have  yet  been  invented  by  anger 
or  revenge,  or  inflicted  by  the  greatest  tyrants 
upon  the  worst  of  men.         SlE  W.  Temple. 


LYING- 

One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  point  so 
high  as  to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  though 
he  were  sure  to  gain  heaven  by  it.  However 
extravagant  such  a  protestation  may  appear, 
every  one  will  own  that  a  man  may  say,  very 
reasonably,  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  if  he  were 
sure  to  gain  hell  by  it;  or.  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  soften  the  expression,  that  he  would  not  tell 
n  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  reward  by  it.  when 
he  should  run  the  hazard  of  losing  much  more 
than  it  was  possible  for  bim  to  gain. 

Addison  :  Spictatar,  No.  507. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour 
which  men  take  in  finding  out  the  truth  ;  nor, 
again,  that,  when  it  is  found,  it  imposeth  upon 
men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favour; 
but  a  natural,  though  corrupt,  love  of  the  lie 
itself.  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the  Grecians 
examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  10  think 
what  should  be  in  it  that  men  should  love  lies, 
where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  ns  wilh 
poets,  nor  fur  advonlage,  as  with  the  merchant, 
but  for  the  lie's  sake. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Euay  I.,  Of  Truth. 

There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  clover  a  man 
with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious ; 
and  therefore  Montaigne  saith  prettily,  when  he 
inqnireth  the  reason  why  the  word  of  the  lie 
should  be  such  a  disgrace,  and  such  an  odious 


charge,  "  If  it  be  well  weighed,  lo  sajr  that  s 
mui  lielh  is  as  much  as  to  lay  (bat  be  is  brave 
towards  God,  and  a  cuward  lawards  men ;  Tor  a 
lie  faces  God,  and  shrioks  from  man." 

Lord  Bacon  :  Ettay  I.,  Of  Truth. 

A  lie  should  be  trampled  on  and  extinguished 
wherever  found  ;  1  an)  for  fumicating  the  at- 
mosphere when  I  suspect  that  lalwhood,  like 
pestilence,  breathes  around  me.       Carlvle. 

I  really  know  nothing  more  criminal,  more 
mean,  and  more  ridiculous,  than  lying.  It  is 
thi^  prodactioa  either  of  malice,  cowardice,  or 
vanity;  and  generally  misses  of  its  aim  in  every 
one  of  these  views ;  for  lies  are  always  detected, 
looner  or  later.  If  I  tell  a  malicious  lie,  in  order 
to  affect  any  man's  fortune  or  character,  1  may 
indeed  injure  him  for  some  time ;  but  I  ^all  be 
sure  lo  be  the  greatest  suHerer  myself  at  last ; 
for  as  soon  ns  ever  I  am  detected  (and  delected 
I  most  certainly  shall  be)  I  am  blasted  for  the 
infamous  attempt;  and  whatever  is  said  after- 
wards lo  the  disadvantage  of  thai  peison,  how- 
ever true,  posse*  for  calumny.  If  1  .lie,  or 
equivocate, — for  it  is  the  tame  thing, — in  order 
to  excuse  myself  for  something  that  I  have  said 
or  done,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  or  Ihe  shame 
that  I  apprehend  from  ii,  I  discover  at  once  my 
(ear,  as  well  as  my  falsehood ;  and  only  increase, 
instead  of  avoiding,  the  danger  and  the  shame; 
I  show  myself  lo  1^  the  lowest  and  Ihe  meanest 
of  mankind,  and  am  sure  lo  be  always  treated 
as  such.  LoKD  Chbsterkieldi 

Lttteri  lo  hii  Son,  Stfi.  xi,  1747. 

Truth  is  Ihe  object  of  our  understanding,  as 
good  is  of  our  will ;  and  Ihe  understanding  can 
no  more  be  delighted  with  a  lie  than  the  will 
can  choose  an  apparent  evil.  DkVDEN. 

Lian  are  the  cause  of  all  Ihe  sins  and  crimes 
in  the  world.  EpiiH'Knis. 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  whole 
nations  of  men  should  unanimously  give  the  lie 
to  what,  liy  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every 
one  of  Ihem  knew  lo  lie  true.  LoCKE. 

Men  will  give  their  own  experience  the  lie 
rather  than  admit  of  anything  disagreeing  with 
these  tenets.  Locke. 

When  first  found  in  a  lie,  talk  to  him  of  it  ns 
ft  strange,  monstrous  matter,  and  so  shame  him 
out  of  ii.  Locke. 

In  phin  truth,  lying  is  a  baleful  and  accursed 

■i|>on  one  another,  but  our  word.  If  we  did  but 
discover  the  horror  and  ill  consequences  of  il, 
.  we  should  pursue  it  with  lire  and  sword,  and 
more  justly  than  other  crimes.  I  see  thai  parents 
commonly,  and  with  indiscretion  enough,  cor- 
rect their  children  for  little  innocent  faults,  and 
torment  them   for  wanton  childish  tricks,  that 
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1   my  opinion,  lying  only. 


of  the  vices,  which  will  otherwise  grow  up  and 
increase  with  them :  and  after  a  tongue  has  once 
got  the  knack  of  tying,  'lis  not  to  be  imagined 
how  imposlible  aliDosI  it  is  to  reclaim  it. 

MONTAICKB  : 

£tiayt.  Cotton  s  3d  ed.,  ch.  ii. 

A  tie  is  a  breach  of  promise:  for  whoever 
seriotuly  addresses  his  discourse  to  another 
tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  because  he 
kuiows  that  truth  i>  expected.  Paley. 

It  is  wilful  deceit  thai  makes  a  lie.  A  man 
may  act  a  lie,  as  by  pointing  his  finger  in  a 
wrong  direction  when  a  traveller  inquires  of  him 

Lying  sup;dies  those  who  are  addicted  lo  il 
with  a  plaosible  apology  for  every  crime,  and 
with  a  supposed  shelter  from  every  punisbmenl. 
It  lempts  them  lo  run  into  danger  from  Ihe  mere 
expectation  of  impunity,  and  when  practised 
with  frequent  success  il  leaches  them  to  con- 
found the  gradations  of  guilt,  from  the  effects 
of  which  there  is,  in  their  imaginations  at  least, 
one  sure  and  common  protection.  Il  cornipls 
the  early  simplicity  of  youth;  it  blasts  the 
fairest  blossoms  of  genius;  and  will  most  as- 
suredly counteract  every  effort  by  which  we 
may  hope  to  improve  the  talents  and  mature  the 
virtues  of  those  whom  it  infects. 

Dft.  Pasr. 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a 
task  he  undertakes;  for  be  must  be  forced  lo 

Pops:    Thoughts  bh  Variimt  Suijeclt. 

The  gain  of  lying  is  nothing  else  but  nol  to 
be  truaied  of  any,  nor  to  be  believed  when  we 
■ay  the  truth.  Sir  W.  Raleicik. 

Flattering  of  others,  and  boasting  of  ourselves, 
may  be  referred  to  lying:  the  one  to  please 
others,  and  puff  them  up  with  self-conceit ;  the 
other  to  gain  more  honour  than  is  due  10  our- 
selves. Rav. 

Tliey  riian]  begin  with  making  falsehood 
appear  like  Iruth,  and  end  with  making  truth 
appear  like  falsehood.  Shehstonc 

A  lie  is  properly  an  outward  signification  of 
somplhing  contrary  lo,  or  at  least  beside,  the  in- 
ward sense  of  the  mind :  so  that  when  one  thing 
is  signified  or  expressed,  and  Ihe  same  thing 
not  meant  or  intended,  thai  is  properly  a  lie. 
SotTTK. 

A  lie  is  properly  a  spedes  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the 
false  speech  is  directed}  for  all  speaking,  or 
signification  of  one's  mind,  implies  an  act  or 
address  of  one  man  lo  another.  South. 

A  lie  is  like  a  vizard,  that  may  cover  the  face 
indeed,  but  can  never  become  iL         SotTTH. 

No  villainy  or  flagitious  action  was  ever  yet 
committed  but,  upon  a  due  enquiry  into  the 
causes  of  it,  it  wilt  be  found  that  a  lie  was  fiist 
or  last  the  principal  engine  lo  cfiect  iL 

Savm. 
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Schoolmen  and  casuisli,  having  too  much 
philosophy  (o  clear  a  lie  Uom  thai  intrinsic  Jn- 
ordinatton  and  deviation  from  right  reason  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  il,  held  that  a  lie  was 
■bsolutety  and  univerull;  tinful.         South. 

This  is  the  liar's  lot:  he  is  accounted  a  pest 
and  a  nuisance;  a  penon  marked  out  fnr  in- 
famy and  scorn.  South. 

They  had  all<^ether  as  good  take  up  with 
the  dull  ways  of  lying  ...  as  make  um:  of 
such  refinings  as  these.  Stilungfleet. 


A  lie  has  no  legs,  and  cannot  siapdj  but  it 
has  wingi,  and  can  fly  far  and  wide. 

Bishop  Wabburton. 

When  I  hear  my  neighbour  speak  that  which 
is  rot  true,  and  I  say  to  him,  This  is  not  true, 
or,  This  is  false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked 
idea  of  his  error :  this  is  the  primary  idea :  hut 
if  I  say.  It  is  a  lie,  the  word  lie  carries  also  a 
secondary  idea;  for  it  implies  bolh  the  false- 
hood of  the  speech  and  my  reproach  and  ceii' 
sure  of  the  speaker.  Db.  I.  Watts. 


MALIGNITY. 

Malignant  tempers, whatever  kind  oflife  they 
are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural  tinc- 
ture of  mind.  Addison. 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but  to  a 
crossness  or  aptness  to  oppose;  but  the  deeper 
Mrt  to  envy  or  mere  mischief. 

LoftD  Bacon. 

As  if  we  did  not  suffer  enough  from  the 
storms  which  beat  upon  us  without,  must  we 
conspire  also  to  harass  one  another  ? 

Blaik. 

Our  judgments  are  yet  sick,  and  obey  the 
humour  of  our  depraved  manners.  1  observe 
most  of  the  wits  of  these  times  pretend  to  in- 
genuity by  endeavouring  to  blemish  and  to 
darken  the  glory  of  the  bnvest  and  most  gener- 
ous actions  of  former  ages,  putting  one  vile  in- 
terpretation or  another  upon  them,  and  foiging 
and  supposing  vain  causes  and  motives  for  those 
noble  things  they  did.  A  mighty  sublility  in- 
deed 1  Give  me  the  greatest  and  most  un- 
blemished action  that  ever  the  day  beheld,  and 
I  will  contrive  a  hundred  plausible  drifts  and 
ends  to  obscure  it.  Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  ixivi. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  malicious  craft  in 
fixing  upon  a  season  to  give  a  mark  of  enmity 
and  ill  will :  a  word,  a  look,  which  at  one  lime 
would  make  no  impression,  at  another  time 
wounds  the  heart ;  and,  like  a  shaft  flying  with 
the  winds,  pierces  deep,  which,  with  its  own 
natural  force,  would  scarcely  have  reached  the 
object  aimed  at.  StekNE. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and  vexa- 
tious, and  apt  to  aiake  our  minds  sore  and 
uneasy;  but  he  that  can  moderate  these  affec- 
(ions  will  find  ease  in  bis  mind. 

TlLLOTSOH. 


His  first  life  is  ihoit  and  transient,  his  second 
permanent  and  lasting.  The  question  we  are  all 
concerned  in  is  this,  in  which  of  these  two  lives 
it  is  our  chief  interest  to  make  ourselves  happy  ? 
Or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  should  endeav- 
our to  secure  lo  ourselves  the  pleasures  and 
gratifications  of  a  life  which  is  uncertain  and 
precarious,  and  at  its  utmost  length  of  a  very 
inconsiderable  duration ;  or  to  secure  to  our- 
selves the  pleasures  of  a  life  which  is  fixed  and 
settled,  and  will  never  end  ?  Every  man  upon 
the  first  hearing  of  this  question  knows  very 
well  which  side  of  it  he  ought  to  close  with. 
But,  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is  plain 
that  in  practice  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  question.  We  make  provisions  for  this  life 
as  though  it  were  never  to  have  an  end,  and  for 
the  other  life  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a 
beginning. 

Addisoh:  Sptctatvr,  No.  575, 

The  bulk  of  our  species  ...  are  such  as  are 
not  likely  to  be  remembered  a  moment  after 
their  disappearance.  AODISON. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation  1 
ail  above  and  below  him  are  serious. 

Addison. 

There  is  the  supreme  and  indissoluble  consan. 
guinily  between  men,  of  which  the  heathen  poet 
saith  we  are  all  His  generation. 

Lord  Bacon. 

A  great  numlier  of  living  and  thinking  par- 
ticles could  not  possibly,  by  their  mutual  con- 
tact, and  pressing,  and  striking,  compose  one 
great  individual  animal  with  one  mind  and 
understanding,  and  a  vital  consension  of  the 
whole  body;  any  more  Ihan  a  swarm  of  bees, 
or  a  crowd  i)f  men  and  women,  can  be  con. 
ceived  to  make  up  one  particular  living  creature, 
compounded  and  constituted  of  the  atjgregate 
of  them  all.  Bentlev. 

We  have  certain  demonstration  from  Egyp- 
tian mummies,  and  Roman  urns  and  rings,  and 
measures  and  edifices,  and  many  other  onliqui- 
tiel.  that  human  stature  has  not  diminished  fur 
above  two  thousand  years.  Bemtlev. 


We  adore  his  undeserved  mercy  towards  us 

that  he  made  aa  chief  oS  the  visible  creation. 

Man  is  an  animal  formidable  both  from  his 
passiuns  and  his  reason;  his  passions  often  urg- 
ing hiin  to  great  evils,  and  his  reason  furnishing 
means  to  achieve  ttiem.  To  train  this  animal, 
and  make  him  amenable  to  order,  to  inure  him 
to  a  sense  of  justice  and  virtue,  to  withhold  him 
from  ill  courses  by  fear,  and  encourage  him  in 
his  duty  by  hopes;  in  short,  to  fashion  and 
model  him  for  society,  haih  been  the  aim  of 
civil  and  religious  institutions;  and,  in  all 
times,  the  endeavour  of  good  and  wise  men. 
The  aptesi  method  for  atiainjng  this  end  hath 
been  always  judged  a  proper  education. 

Bishop  BBRKELev. 

Men  are  not  the  same  through  all  divisions  of 
their  ages:  time,  experieiice,  self- re  flections,  and 
God's  mercies,  make  in  some  well-tempered 
minds  a  kind  of  translation  before  death,  and 
men  to  differ  from  themselves  as  well  as  from 
other  persons.  Hereof  the  old  irorld  afTorded 
many  examples  to  the  infamy  of  latter  tees, 
wherein  men  too  often  live  by  the  rule  of  their 
Inclinations;  so  that,  without  any  astral  predic- 
tion, the  first  day  gives  the  ia-^t :  men  are  com- 
monly as  Ihey  were;  or  rather,  as  bad  disposi. 
tions  run  into  worser  habits,  the  evening  doth 
not  crown,  but  sourly  conclude,  the  day. 
Sir  T.  Browne  ! 
Christian  Morals,  Pt.  II., 

I  considered  how  little  man  is,  yet,  in  his  own 
mind,  bow  great  t    He  is  lord  and  master  of  all 
things,  yet  scarce  can  command  anything.     Hi 
is  given  a  freedom  of  his  will;  but  wherefore? 
Was  it  but  to  torment  and  perplex  him  the 
more  ?     How  little  avails  this  freedom,  if  the 
objects  he  is  to  act  upon  be  not  as  much  dis- 
posed to   obey  as  he   ts   to  command!     What 
well-laid  and  what  better  executed  scheme  of 
his  is  there  but  what  a  small  change  of  nature 
Is  sufficient  to  defeat  and  entirely  abolish  ?     If 
but  one  etement  happens  to  encroach  a  little 
the  other,  what  confusion  may  it  not  create  in 
affairs!   what  havoc  1  what  destruction!      T 
servant  destined  to  his  use  confines,  menac 
and  frequently  destroys  this  mighty,  this  feeble 
lord.  BURKB : 

jEtat.  17,  to  R.  SkackUton. 

It  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  observation,  that 
Providence,  which  strongly  appears  to  have 
intended  the  continual  intermixture  of  man- 
kind, never  leaves  the  human  mind  destitute  of 
.  a  principle  lo  effect  it.  This  purpose  is  some- 
times carried  on  by  a  sort  of  migratory  instinct, 
sometimes  by  the  s|Hrit  of  conquest ;  at  one 
time  avarice  drives  men  from  their  homes,  at 
another  they  are  actuated  by  a  thirst  of  knowl- 
edge ;  where  none  of  these  causes  can  operate, 
the  sanctity  of  particular  places  attracts  men 
from  the  most  distant  quarters. 

AbridpHent  of  EitglUk  Hitlory. 


But,  my  Lords,  men  are  made  of  two  pan-, 

— the  physical  part,  and  the  moral.  The  former 
he  has  in  common  with  the  brute  creation. 
Ltke  theirs,  our  corporeal  pains  are  very  limited 
and  temporary.  Bui  the  sulTerings  which  touch 
our  moral  nature  have  a  wider  range,  and  are 
infinitely  more  acute,  driving  the  sufferer  some- 

■tremities  of  despair  and  distrac-  . 

his  moral  nature,  becomes,  in  his 
progress  through  life,  a  creature  of  prejudice,  a 


growing  ( 


_  t  of  them.  These 
form  our  second  nature,  as  inhabitants  of  ihe 
country  and  members  of  the  society  in  which 
Provideuce  has  placed  us.  This  sensibility  ol 
our  moral  nature  is  far  more  acute  in  that  sex 
which,  I  maysay  without  any  compliment,  forms 
the  better  and  more  virtuous  part  of  mankind, 
and  which  is  at  the  same  time  protected  from 
the  insults  and  outrages  to  which  this  sensilnlity 
exposes  them.  This  is  a  new  source  of  feel- 
ings, that  often  make  corporeal  distress  doubly 
felt ;  and  it  has  a  whole  class  of  distresses  of  its 

Impeackmmt  of  W.  Hattings. 
Every  sort  of  moral,  every  sort  of  civil,  every 
sort  of  politic  institution,  aiding  the  rational  and 
natural  ties  that  connect  the  human  understand- 
ing and  affections  to  the  divine,  ate  not  more 
than  necessary,  in  order  (o  build  up  that  won- 
derful structure,  Man,— whose  prerogative  it  is, 
to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  creature  of  his  own 
making,  and  who,  when  made  as  he  ought  to  be 
made,  is  destined  to  bold  no  trivial  place  in  the 

JteJUetioHi  on  the  RevobUion  in  Franci, 
1790. 

His  sentiments  with  regard  to  them  can  never 
vary,  without  subjecting  bim  to  ihe  just  indigna- 
tion of  mankind,  who  are  bound,  and  are  gen- 
erally disposed,  to  look  up  with  reverence  to  the 
best  patterns  of  their  species,  and  such  as  give 
a  dignity  to  the  nature  of  which  we  all  partici- 
pate. BURKB: 

AJ>pcalfi-om  tlU  New  to  the  Old  Wkigi, 
1791. 

Mauger  all  our  rqpilations  to  prevent  it,  the 
simple  name  of  "  man,"  applied  properly,  never 
fails  to  work  a  salutary  effect.  BuRKB. 

How  is  it  possible  that  it  should  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  vain  man  lo  believe  himself  the 
principal  part  of  God's  creation  ;  or  that  all  the 
rest  was  ordained  for  him,  for  his  service  (w 
pleasure  ?  Man,  whose  follies  we  laugh  at  every 
day,  or  else  complain  of  them  ;  whose  pleasures 
are  vanity,  and  his  passions  stronger  than  his 
reason;  wbo  sees  himself  every  way  weak  and 
impotent ;  hath  no  power  over  external  Datar«, 
little  over  himself;  cannot  execute  so  much  as 
his  own  good  resolutions;  mutable,  irregular, 
prone  to  evil.  Surely,  if  we  made  Ihe  least  ' 
reflection  upon  ourselves  with  impartiality,  v 


doin!  how  few  iin<1  the  paths  of  lifel  The; 
spend  B  few  days  in  Colly  and  sin,  and  then  go 
down  to  the  r^lons  of  death  and  misery.  And 
is  il  possible  to  believe  that  all  nature,  and  all 
Providence,  are  only,  or  principally,  for  Iheir 
sake  ?  Is  it  not  a  more  reasonable  character  or 
conclusion  which  (he  prophet  hath  made,  Surely 
every  man  is  vanity? 

Thomas  Burnet  ; 

Sacrid  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
The  essence  of  our  being,  the  mysleiy  in  us 
that  calls  itself  "  I," — ah,  what  vords  have  we 
for  such  things? — is  a  brealh  of  Heaven  j  the 
Highest  Being  reveals  himself  in  man.  This 
body,  these  faculties,  this  life  of  ours,  is  it  not 
all  as  a.  vesture  for  that  Unnamed  ?  "  There  is 
but  one  temple  in  the  universe,"  says  the  devout 
Novatis, "  and  thai  is  the  body  of  man.  Nothing 
is  boiler  than  Ihat  high  form.     Bending  before 


»done 
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know  not  how  to  speak  of  il;  but  * 
knov,  if  we  like,  that  il  is  verily  so. 


flesh.  We  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand 
on  a  human  bo<iy  I"  lliis  sounds  much  like  a 
mere  flourish  of  rhetoric;  but  it  is  not  so.  If 
well  meditated,  it  will  turn  out  lo  be  a  scienliliG 
fact;  the  expression,  in  such  words  as  can  be 
had,  of  the  actual  truth  of  the  thing.  We  are 
the  miracle  of  miraeles,— the  great  inscrutable 
mystery  of  God.  We  cannot  understand  it,  we 
eak  of  il;  but  we  feel  and 

Man's  twofold  nature  is  reflected  in  history. 
"  He  is  of  earth,"  but  his  thoughts  are  with  ihe 
htars.  Mean  and  petty  his  wants  and  his  desires ; 
yet  they  serve  a  soul  exalted  with  grand ,  glorious 
aims,  with  immortal  longings,  with  thoughts 
which  sweep  the  heavens,  and  "  wander  through 
eternity."  A  pigmy  standing  on  the  outward 
crust  of  this  small  planet,  his  far-reaching  .spirit 
■irelches  outward  to  the  infinite,  and  there  alone 
6nds  rest.  History  is  a  reflex  of  this  double 
life.  Every  epoch  has  two  aspects — one  calm, 
broad,  and  solemn — looking  towards  eternity; 
the  otiier  agitated,  petty,  vehement,  and  con- 
fused — looking  lowaiils  time.  Carlvlb. 

It  is  not  to  laste  sweet  things,  but  to  do  noble 
and  true  things,  and  vindicate  himself  under 
God's  heaven  as  a  God-made  man,  that  the 
poorest  son  of  Adam  dimly  lonps.  Show  him 
the  way  of  doing  that,  the  dullest  day-drudge 
kindles  into  a  hero.  They  wrong  man  grenlly 
who  say  he  is  to  be  seduced  tiy  ease.  Diffienliy, 
ablregatioii,  martyrdom,  death,  are  the  allure- 
rnents  that  act  on  Ihe  heart  of  man.  Kindle  the 
Inner  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a  flame  that 
bums  up  all  lower  considerations.  Not  haj^i- 
ne's,  but  something  higher:  one  sees  this  even 
in  the  frivolous  classes,  with  their  "  point  of 
honour"  and  the  like.  Not  by  flattering  our 
appetites;  no:  by  awakening  the  heroic  that 
slumbers  in  every  heart,  can  any  religion  gain 
followers.  CARLVI.E. 

The  grandeur  of  man's  nature  turns  to  insig- 
nificance all  outward  distinctions.  His  powers 
of  intellect,  of  conscience,  of  love,  of  knowing 
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God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on 
his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and  on  his 
fellow -creatures, — these  are  glorious  preroga- 
Through  the  vulgar  error  of  undervaluing 
is  common,  we  are  apt,  indeed,  to  pass  them 
by  as  of  but  little  worth.     But  as  in  the  outward 

precious.  Science  and  art  may  invent  splendid 
modes  of  illuminating  the  apartments  of  the 
opulent;  but  these  are  all  poor  and  worthless 
compared  with  the  light  which  the  sun  sends 
into  our  windows,  which  he  pours  freely,  impar- 
tially, over  hill  and  valley,  which  kindles  daily 
the  eastern  and  western  sky ;  and  so  the  common 
lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  love,  are 
of  more  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endow- 
ments which  give  celebrity  to  a  few. 

W.  Ellerv  Channino. 

Man,  the  noblest  creature  upon  earth,  hath  a 
beginning.  No  man  in  the  world  but  was  some 
years  ago  no  man.  If  every  man  we  see  bad  a 
beginning,  then  the  first  man  also  had  a  liegin- 
ning,  then  the  world  had  a  beginning:  for  the 
earth,  which  was  made  for  the  use  of  man,  had 
wanted  that  end  for  which  it  was  made.  We 
must  pitch  upon  some  one  man  that  was  unborn  ; 
that  first  man  must  either  be  eternal ;  that  cannot 
he,  for  he  that  hath  no  beginning  hath  no  end ; 
or  must  spring  out  of  (he  earth  as  plants  and 
trees  do;  that  cannot  be:  why  should  not  Ihe 
earth  produce  men  to  (his  day,  as  it  doth  plants 
and  trees  ?  He  was  therefore  made ;  and  what- 
soever is  made  hath  some  cause  that  made  it, 
which  is  God.  Charnock  :  AllribuUs. 

If  every  man  had  a  beginning,  every  man 
then  was  once  nothing ;  he  could  not  then  make 
himself,  because  nothing  cannot  he  the  cause  of 
nomelhing;  "The  Lord  he  is  God;  he  hath 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves"  IPs.  c.  iii.) 
Whatsoever  begun  in  lime  wns  not;  and  when 
it  was  nothing,  it  had  nothing,  and  could  do 
nothing;  and  therefore  could  never  give  to 
itself,  nor  to  any  other,  to  be— or  to  be  able  to 
do:  for  then  it  gave  what  it  had  not,  and  did 
what  it  could  not.  Since  reason  musi  acknowl- 
edge  a  firv4  of  every  kind,  a  ttist  man.  etc.,  it 
mnst  acknowledge  him  created  and  made,  not  ■ 
by  himself:  why  have  not  other  men  since  risen 
up  by  themselves,  not  by  chance  ?  why  hath  not 
chance  produced  the  like  in  (hat  long  (ime  the 
world  holh  stood  ?  If  we  never  knew  anything 
give  being  to  itself,  how  can  we  imagine  any. 
thing  ever  could  ? 

CHARtiocK:  Aitribulei. 

That  which  hath  power  to  give  itself  being 
cannot  want  power  to  preserve  tliat  being. 
Preservation  is  not  more  difficult  than  creation. 
If  the  lirst  man  made  himself,  why  did  he  not 
preserve  himself?  He  is  not  now  among  the 
living  in  the  world.  How  came  he  to  be  so 
feeble  a«  to  sink  into  the  grave?  Why  did  he 
not  inspire  himself  with  new  heat  and  moisture, 
and  fin  his  languishing  limbs  and  declitting 
body  with  new  strength? 

Chaknocki  jtltriMtt. 
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It  is  a  folly  lo  deny  ihat  which  a  man's  own 
nature  wilncstelh  (o  him.  The  whole  Trame  of 
bodies  and  souls  beais  the  impress  of  the  infinite 
power  and  wisdom  of  ihe  Creator:  s  body 
framed  with  an  admirable  architecture,  a  soul 
endowed  wilh  understanding,  wilt,  judgment, 
memory,  imaginalion.  Man  is  ihe  epitome  of 
Ihe  world,  contains  in  himself  ihe  sut^tance  of 
all  natures,  and  the  fulness  of  the  whole  uni- 
vene;  not  only  in  regard  of  (he  univeraalness 
of  his  knowledge,  whereby  he  comprehends  the 
reasons  of  many  things;  but  as  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  several  natures  of  Ihe  world  are 
gathered  and  united  in  man,  for  the  perfection 
of  his  own,  in  a  smaller  volume.  In  his  soul 
he  partakes  of  heaven,  in  hia  body  of  ihe  enrlh. 
There  is  Ihe  life  of  plants,  (he  sense  of  heasts, 
and  the  intellectual  nature  of  angels. 

ChaRKOCK:  Attribula. 

He  is  compounded  of  two  very  different  in- 
gredi  en  IS,  spirit  and  matter  i  but  how  such  un- 
nllied  and  disproportioned  substances  should  act 
u|Kin  each  other,  no  man's  learning  yet  could 
tell  him.  jERiiMr  Collier. 

We  put  too  much  faith  in  systems,  and  look 
too  little  to  men.  Benj.  DistUELl. 

Fereuson  stales  that  the  history  of  mankind, 
in  Iheir  rude^it  stole,  may  he  considered  under 
Iwo  heads,  vii.,  that  of  the  savage,  who  is  not 
yet  ac(|uaLnted  wilh  property,  and  Ihat  of  the 
barbarian,  lo  whom  it  is,  allhough  not  ascer. 
tained  by  laws,  a  principal  ot^ect  of  care  and 
desire.  Flbmjng. 


Can  it  be  possible  that  i 


a  human  fori 


to  whom  homaee  is  paid  both  by  animal  and 
veGetable;  the  focus  of  ingenuiyr;  the  wonder- 
ful exposition  of  cause  and  effect;  ihe  living 
poem  of  perfect  measure;  the  mechanical  won- 
der of  the  world ;  was  bom  and  created  lo 
grow;  and,  having  done,  his  best  to  injure  or 
benelit  mankind,  he.  a  perfect  score  in  the  plan 
of  creation,  shall  cease  to  exist  when  the  body 
sinks;  and  the  soul  stained  with  un  shall  meet 
with  no  just  punishment,  when  laws  against  sin 

?;overn  this  world  ?  Or,  if  he  has  raised  the 
owly,  forgiven  the  erring,  and  relieved  the 
suffering  and  needy  relative,  is  he  to  be  blot- 
ted out,  even  as  a  worm  is  Irodden  down,  and 
reap  the  benefil  of  no  approving  conscience  ? 

S.  W.  Francis,  M.D.: 
Curimi  Facli  in  Man  and  Mature, 
Part  Second,  1S75, 15. 
The  fancies  of  men  ore  so  immedialely  diver- 
sified hy  Ihe  individual  crasis  that  every  man 
owns  something  wherein  none  is  like  him. 

Gl.ANVllJ_ 

Man  may  be  considered  in  two  views,  as  a 
reasonable  and  ns  a  sociable  being;  capable  of 
becoming  himself  either  happy  or  miserable, 
and  of  contributing  lo  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Suitably  to  this  double 
capacity,  the  Contriver  of  human  nature  hath 
wisely  furnished  it  wilh  Iwo  principles  of  action, 
self-love  and   benevolence;    designed  one  of 


ing  his  utmost  assistance  ti 


them  lo  render  man  wakeful  to  his  own  per- 
sonat  interest,  the  other  to  dispose  him  for  giv- 
tn  all  engaged  in  the 


GboVB  :  Sftdaiar,  No.  5SS. 

The  due  contemplation  of  the  human  nature 
doth,  by  a  necessary  connection  and  chain  of 
causes,  carry  us  up  lo  the  unavoidable  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Deity ;  because  it  carries  every 
thinking  man  to  an  original  of  every  successive 
individual. 

Sir  Matthew  Halb:   Origin  ef  ManiimJ. 

In  all  our  reasonings  concerning  eten  vre 
must  lay  it  down  as  a  maiim  that  the  greater 
part  are  moulded  by  circumstances. 

Robert  Hai.i.  : 
Apology  for  lit  Fritdom  of  the  Prtts,  Sect-  V. 

It  is  the  moral  relation  which  man  is  sapposeil 
to  bear  lo  a  superior  nower,  the  awful  idea  of 
accounlability,  the  influence  which  his  present 
dispositions  and  actions  are  conceived  to  have 
upon  his  eternal  destiny,  more  ihan  any  sape- 
riorily  of  intellectual  powers  abstracted  from 
these   considerations,   which   invest  him    with 


Robert  Hall:  Modem  Infidelity. 

Man  is  not  an  oiganism  ;  he  is  an  intelligence 
served  by  organs.  SIR  W.  HAUtLroN. 

This  conviction  of  a  common  defect  applying 
in  different  stages  and  degrees  to  every  rate 
of  capacity  or  accomplishmeni,  should  nalurallj' 
b^et  a  fraternity  of  feeiing,  and  make  even  the 
most  ambitious  or  prosperous  slill  feel  himself 
to  be  a  man  with  his  fellow -men,— and  not  de- 
port  himself  as  a  god  who  has  condescended  10 
walk  among  men,  but  who  is  not  of  them. — to 
tread  the  path  they  tread,  but  not  to  share  in 
their  sorrows  or  short-comings.  And  be  it  re- 
membered thai  even  of  Ihe  godlike  the  concep- 
tion just  announced  ha)  more  in  it  of  he.ithen 
prejudice  Ihan  of  Christian  sentiment. 

Household  ffordi. 

A  combination  of  Ihe  ideas  of  a  certain  figure, 
with  Ihe  powers  of  motion  and  reasoning  joined 
to  substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man. 
LOCKK. 

The  great  difference  in  the  motions  of  man- 
kind is  from  the  diSerenl  use  Ihey  put  lh«r  fac- 
uliies  to-  Locke. 

In  order  to  love  mankind,  expect  hui  little 
from  them;  in  order  to  view  their  faults  with- 
out bitterness,  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to 
])ardon  ihem,  and  to  perceive  that  indulgence  is 
a  justice  which  frail  humanity  has  a  righi  to  de- 
mand from  wisdom.  Now,  nothing  tends  mor« 
lo  dispose  us  lo  indulgence,  to  close  our  hearts 
against  hatred,  to  open  Ihem  lo  the  principles 
of  a  humane  and  soft  morality,  ihan  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Accordingly, 
the  wisest  men  have  always  been  Ihe  most  in- 
dulgent.        Lord  E.  C.  E.  L.  B.  LvrTON. 


Let  us  then  for  once  consider  a  man  nione. 
without  foreign  assistatice,  arm'd  only  with  liis 
own  proper  arms,  and  unrumished  of  the  divine 
grace  and  wisdom,  which  is  all  hi«  honour, 
strength,  and  Ihe  foundation  of  his  being.  Let 
us  see  what  certainty  he  has  in  his  line  equipage. 
Let  him  make  me  undeisland  by  Ihe  force  of  Fiis 
reason  upon  what  foundation  he  has  built  those 
great  advantages  he  thinks  he  has  over  creatures : 
who  has  made  him  believe  that  this  admirable 
motion  of  the  celestial  arch,  the  eternal  lighl 
of  those  ispers  thai  roll  over  his  head,  the  won- 
derful motions  of  Ihal  infinile  ocean,  should  l>e 
established,  and  continue  so  many  ages,  for  his 
service  and  convenience  ?  Can  anything  be 
imagined  so  ridiculous,  Ihat  this  miserable  and 
wretched  creature,  who  is  not  so  much  as  mas- 
ter of  himself,  but  subject  to  the  injuries  of  all 
Ihinip,  should  call  himself  master  and  emperor 
of  the  world,  of  which  he  has  not  power  lu 
Jcnow  the  least  part,  much  les^  la  command  the 
whole  ?  And  this  privilej;e  which  he  attributes 
to  himself  of  being  Ihe  only  creature  in  this  vast 
rnbrick  thai  has  the  understanding  lo  discover 
the  beauty  and  ihe  pans  of  it ;  the  only  one  who 
can  return  thanks,  and  keep  account  of  the  reve- 
nues and  di>bursements  of  the  world ;  who,  I 
wonder,  seal'd  him  this  patent  ?  Let  us  see  his 
commission  for  this  great  employment.  Was 
it  granted  in  favour  of  the  wise  only?  Few 
people  will  be  concerned  in  it.  Arc  fools  and 
wicked  perrons  worthy  so  extraordinary  a  fa- 
vour? And  being  the  worst  part  of  the  world, 
lo  be  preferred  before  the  rest  ? 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Collon's  3d  ed.,  gh.  luiK. 

What  a  chimera  is  man  1  what  a  confused 
chaos .'  what  a  subject  of  contradiction  I  a  pro- 
fessed judge  of  all  ihings,  and  yet  a  feeble  worm 
of  the  earth  1  the  great  depository  and  guardian 
of  truth,  and  yet  a  mere  huddle  of  uncertainly  I 
the  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  universe  1 

PA.'iCAL. 

It  is  of  dangerous  consequence  lo  represent 
10  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of  beasts, 
without  showing  him  at  ihe  same  lime  his 
greatness.  It  is  likewise  dangerous  to  let  him 
see  his  greatness  without  bis  meanness,  li  is 
more  dangerous  yet  to  leave  him  ignorant  of 
either;  but  very  beneficial  Ihat  be  should  be 
made  sensible  of  both.  PASCAL. 

Man  is  made  for  reflection ;  hence  all  his  dig. 
nity  and  value.  His  dignity  consists  in  the 
Kght  direction  of  his  mind,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  intellect  in  ihe  sludy  of  himself,  his  Author, 
and  his  end.  But  what  is  ihe  menial  occupation 
of  the  world  at  large?  Never  this;  but  diver- 
sion, wealth,  fame,  power;  without  regard  lo  the 
essential  duties  of  inlelleclual  man.  The  hu- 
man intellect  is  most  admirable  in  its  nature  ;  it 
must  have  strange  defects  lo  make  it  despicable  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  has  so  many  and  so  great,  as  10 
be  supremely  contemptible.  How  great  is  it  in 
itself,  how  mean  in  its  cormplions !  TTiere  is 
in  man  a  continual  conflict  between  his  reaaon 
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and  his  passions.  He  might  enjoy  ironquillily 
to  B  certain  exieni,  were  he  mastered  by  either 
of  these  singly.  If  he  had  reason  without 
passion,  or  passion  without  reason,  he  might 
have  some  degree  of  peace;  but,  possessing 
both,  he  is  in  a  stale  of  per|ietuat  u'arfare :  for 
peace  with  one  is  war  with  the  other:  he  is 
divided  against  himself.  If  il  be  an  unnatural 
blindness  to  live  without  inquiring  into  our  true 
conslilution  and  condition,  it  proves  a  hardness 
yet  more  dreadful  to  believe  in  God  and  live  in 

He  is  the  same  man ;  so  is  every  one  here 
Ihat  you  know:  mankind  is  unamendnble. 

POPR :   Te  Sviifi. 

What  a  piece  of  worke  is  a  man  I  how  Noble 
in  Reason?  how  infinite  in  faculty?  in  forme 
and  mouing  how  eipresse  and  admirable?  in 
Action,  how  like  an  Angel?  in  apprehension, 
how  like  a  God  ?  Ihe  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
Parragon  of  Animals.  ShaKsfeare: 

Naniltt,  Actus  Stevndus,  Scena  Stcunda, 
First  Felio,  1623. 

As  ihe  calling  dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man 
much  more  advances  his  calling.  A«  agarment, 
though  it  warms  the  body,  has  a  return  with  an 
advantage,  being  much  more  warmed  by  ii. 

Not  the  least  transaction  of  tense  and  motion 
in  man  but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend. South. 

On  examining  how  I,  that  could  contiibule 
nothing  to  mine  own  being,  should  be  here,  I 
came  to  ask  the  same  question  for  my  father, 
and  so  am  led  in  a  direct  line  lo  a  first  pro- 
ducer Ihat  must  be  more  than  man. 

Sir  J,  SucKLlHG. 

Philosophers  say  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  or 
little  world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part 
of  the  great ;  and  the  body  natural  may  be  com. 
pared  to  the  body  politic.  Swift. 

According  to  this  equality  wherein  God  hath 
placed  all  mankind  wilh  relation  lo  himself,  in 
all  the  relations  between  man  and  man  there  is 
a  mutual  dependence.  SwiPT. 

ft  is  Ihe  talent  of  human  nature  to  run  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Swirr. 

That  very  substance  which  last  week  was 
glazing  in  the  field,  waving  in  the  mllk-pail,  or 
growing  in  the  garden,  ii  now  become  part  of 
the  man.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Other  things,  then,  being  equal,  an  honest  mat 
has  ihis  advanlnge  over  a  knave,  that  he  under- 
stands more  of  human  nature:  for  he  knows 
that  one  honest  man  exists,  and  concludes  Ihat 
there  most  be  more ;  and  he  also  knows,  if  he 
is  not  amere  simpleton,  that  there  are  some  who 
are  knavish ;  bul  Ihe  knave  can  seldom  tie 
brought  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  honest 
man.  Thehonest  man  maybe  deceived  in  par- 
ticular persons,  but  the  knave  is  aai  lo  be  de- 
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ceived  whenever  he  cooiel  across  an  hanest  man 
vbo  is  not  a  mere  fool.  Whatelv  ; 

Annul.  M(  BaittCs  Eisay,  Of  Cunning. 

The  heavens  do  indeed  "declare  the  glory 
(pf  God,"  and  Ihe  human  body  is  "  fearfully  and 
wonderrully  made ;"  hut  Man,  considered  not 
merely  as  an  organiied  Being,  hut  as  a  rational 
agent,  and  ns  a  member  of  society,  is  perbnps 
Ihe  most  wonderfully  contrived,  and  to  us  the 
most  imeresttng,  specimen  of  divine  .Wisdom 
that  wc  have  any  knowledge  of. 

Whatf.lv  ! 
Annel.  en  Bacon's  Essay,   Of  Iki   True 
Crialnas  af  Kingdomi,  ttc. 
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If  we  look  into  the  manner  of  the  most  re- 
mote ages  of  the  world,  we  discover  human 
nature  in  her  simplicity;  and  the  more  we  come 
downward  towards  our  own  limes,  may  observe 
her  biding  herself  in  artifices  and  refinements, 
polished  insensibly  out  of  her  original  plainness, 
and  at  length  entirely  \rex  under  form  and  cere- 
mony, and  (what  wc  call)  gooil  breeding.  Read 
the  accounts  of  men  and  womea  as  they  are 
given  us  by  the  most  ancient  wrilers,  both  sa- 
cred and  profane,  and  you  would  think  you 
were  reading  the  history  of  another  species. 
AomsgN  i   Spfciator,  No.  209. 
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.g  agreeable  is  to  appea 
pleased  with  all  the  company,  and  rathe 
teem  well  entertained  willi  them,  than  i( 
Amnnlhusdis 


ir  any  wit;  but 
Mmething  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  it  concili- 
ates men's  minds  more  than  the  brightest  iiarts 
without  this  disposition.  It  is  true.  Indeed,  that 
we  should  not  dissemble  and  Batter  in  company ; 
liut  a  man  may  be  very  agreeable,  strictly  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  ancerily,  by  a  prudent 
silence  where  he  cannot  concur,  and  a  pleasing 
assent  where  he  can.  Now  and  then  you  meet 
with  a  person  so  exactly  formed  to  please,  that 
he  will  gain  upon  every  one  that  hears  or  be- 
holds him :  this  disposition  is  not  merely  the 
gift  of  nature,  but  frequently  the  effect  of  much 
judgment  of  the  world,  and  a  command  over 
the  passions.  Addison. 

We  are  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  we 
never  saw  l)efore  but  we  are  immediately  si  ruck 
with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable, 


He  enjoyed  the  greatest  strength  of  good 
Aense,  and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness. 
Without  Ihe  first,  learning  is  but  an  encum- 
brance, and  without  the  last  is  ungraceful. 

Addison*. 

He  whose  very  belt  actions  must  be  seen  with 
grains  of  allowance  cannot  be  too  mild,  moder- 
age,  and  forgiving.  Addison. 


Cumposilions  of  this  nature  show  that  wi<uIof 
and  virtue  are  far  from  being  inconsistent  wi; 
politeness  and  goiid  humour.  Addisok. 


Then 

ness  and  in 

r  shot  me 

through  and 

through,  am 

did  mon 

upon  me  m 

the  greatest  beauty 

brocade. 

Addison. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative; 
the  Ilaliuu  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved. 
Addesok. 

The  French  language  is  extremely  proper  to 
Utile  in  ;  it  i)  made  up  of  so  much  repetition 
and  compliment.  APDISON. 

1  am  ashamed  I  cannot  make  a  quicker  pro- 
gress in  the  French,  where  everybody  is  cuurte- 
ous  and  talkative.  Addison. 

In  Spain,  ther^  is  something  stilt  more  serioos 
and  composed  in  Ihe  manner  of  the  inhabitants: 

Addisok. 
She  was  in  the  due  mean   between  ona  of 
your  aifecled  courtesying  piece*  of  formality  and 
imps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  c<  —  ~  ~ 
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ihty. 


Arbuthnot. 


Courtesy  and  condescension  is  an  hnppy 
quality  which  never  f^ls  to  make  its  way  into 
Ihe  gotid  opinion  and  into  Ihe  very  heart;  and 
allays  the  envy  which  always  attends  a  high 
station.  ATTCitBtncY. 

Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent : 
severity  breedeth  fear ;  but  rooghness  brcedeth 
hate  :  even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be 
grave,  and  not  launting. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  XI.,  Of  Griat  Place. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wail  upon  him 
with  whom  you  speak  with  your  eye,  as  Ihe 
Jesuits  give  it  in  precept :  for  there  be  many 
wise  men  that  have  secret  hearts  and  lra.nsparenl 
countenances :  yet  this  would  be  done  with  a 
demure  abasing  of  your  eye  sometimes,  as  the 
Jesuits  also  do  use. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  XXIII.,  OfCtmning. 

Seeinine  wise  men  may  make  shift  to  gel 
opinion ;  but  let  no  man  choose  them  for  em- 
ployment; for  certainly  you  were  better  take 
for  buMness  a  man  somewhat  absurd  than  over 
formal.  LORU  BA[:oN  : 

Essay  XXVIL.  Of  Seeming  Wise. 

Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein 
every  syllable  is  measured:  how  can  a  man 
com|irehend  great  matters  that  breakelh  his 
mind  too  much  to  small  observations  ?  Not  to 
use  ceremonies  at  all  is  to  teach  olheis  not  to 
use  them  again-,  and  to  diminisheth  respect  to 
himself:  especially  Ihey  be  not  to  be  omitted  to 
slTangers  and  formal  natures  ;  but  the  dwellii^ 
upon  them,  and  exalting  them  above  the  moon, 
is  not  only  ledious,  but  doth  diminish  Ihe  faith 
and  credit  of  him  that  speaks:  and,  certainly, 
there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  pas- 
sages amongst  compliments,  which  is  of  singiilai 


use,  if  a  nan  can  hit  upon  it  Amongst  a  mnn'9 
peers  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity;  and 
therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  stale : 
amongst  a  man's  inferiors  one  shall  he  sure  of 
reverence ;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to 
be  familiar.  He  thai  is  too  much  in  anything, 
10  that  he  giveth  another  occasion  of  society, 
makelh  himself  cheap.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  LIII.,  Of  Certmonia  and  Rispects. 
Men  had  need  beware  how  they  be  too  per. 
feet  in  compliments  \  for  be  they  never  so  suffi- 
cient otherwise,  their  enemies  will  be  sure  to 
give  Ihem  that  attribute  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  greater  virtues.  It  is  loss  also  in  business 
to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  lie  too  curious  in 
observing  limes  and  opportunities.  Solomon 
saith,  "  He  thai  considerelh  the  wind  shall  not 
BOW,  and  he  that  lookelh  (o  the  clouds  shall  not 
reap."  A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportu- 
nities than  he  finds.  Men's  behaviour  should 
be  tike  (heir  apparel,  not  too  strait  or  point-de- 
vice, but  free  for  exercise  or  motion. 

Lord  Bacon  : 
Essay  LIII.,  Of  CtremonUs  and  ResptcU. 
He  was  affable,  and  Imih  well  and  fair- 
spriken  ;  and  would  use  strange  sweetness  and 
blamli'ihment  of  words  when  he  desired  to 
affect  or  persuade  anything  thai  he  took  to 
heart.  Lord  Bacon. 


All  such  fooleries  are  qu 
(hat  manly  simplicity  of  n 
bonourable  to  the  national  character. 
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Gentleness,  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean  spirit  of 
cowards,  and  the  fawning  assent  of  sycophants. 
It  removes  no  just  right  from  fear;  it  gives  Up 
no  impoilnnt  truth  from  fl^llery;  it  is,  indeed, 
not  only  consistent  with  a  firm  mind,  bu(  it 
necessarily  requires  a  manly  spirit  and  a  fixed 
principle  in  order  (o  give  it  any  real  value. 
Blair. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleas- 
ing  illusions  which  made  pouergeiitle  and  obe- 
dience liberal,  which  harmimiird  the  different 
shades  of  life,  and  which  by  a  bland  assimilation 
incorponted  into  politics  the  seniimenls  which 
beautify  and  sofien  private  society,  ate  to  be  dis- 
(olved  by  this  new  conquering  empire  of  light 
and  reason.  All  (he  decent  drapery  of  life  is  (o 
be  rudely  torn  off.  All  the  superadded  ideas, 
furnished  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagi- 
nallon,  which  the  heart  owns  and  (he  under- 
Standing  ratifies,  as  necessary  to  cover  the 
defects  of  our  naked,  shivering  nature,  and  to 

be  exploded,  as  a  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  anti- 
quated fashion.  BuRKE  : 

RtJUcliom  OB  tht  Revelulion  in  France, 
1790. 


prodnced,  and  possibly  may  be  upheld.  Nothing 


izaiLon,  and  all  the  good  things  which  are  Con- 
nected with  manners  and  with  civilization,  have, 
in  this  Euro|>ean  world  of  ours,  depended  for 
^e«  upon  two  principles.and  were,  indeed,  (he 
result  uf  both  combined :  t  mean  the  spirit  of 
a  gentleman,  nnd  the  spirit  of  religion.  The 
niibili(y  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession, 
and  the  other  liy  patronage,  kept  learning  in 
eitislence,  even  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  con- 
fusions,  and  whilst  governments  were  rather  in 
their  causes  than  formed.  Learning  paid  l>ack 
what  it  received  to  nobility  and  priesthood,  and 
paid  it  with  usury,  by  enlarging  theii  ideas,  and 
by  furnishing  their  minds.  Happy,  if  (hey  had 
all  continued  to  know  (heir  indissoluble  union, 
and  their  proper  place !  Happy,  if  learning, 
not  debauched  by  ambition,  had  been  satisfied 
to  continue  the  instructor,  and  not  aspired  10  \x 
the  master  \  Along  with  its  natural  protectoi-s 
and  guardians,  learning  will  he  cast  into  the 
mire  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a 
swinish  niulliiude.  Burke: 

Refiiclions  m  thi  Revolulion  in  Frantt. 

All  the  possible  charities  of  life  ought  to  be 
cultivated,  and  where  we  can  neither  be  brethren 
nor  friends,  let  us  be  kind  neighbours  and  pleas- 
ant acquaintances.  BtJRKE: 

To  R.  Burke,  Jun.,  MariH  20,  1 792, 

Manners  are  of  more  importance  than  laws. 
Upon  ihem,  in  a  great  measure,  the  laH-s  depend. 
The  law  touches  us  but  here  and  (here,  and  now 
and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe, 
corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  liarhariie  or 
refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insen- 
sible operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe 
in.  They  give  their  whole  form  and  colour  to 
our  lives.  According  to  their  quality,  they  aid 
morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they  totally  destroy 
Ihem.  Burke  : 

Letters  en  a  Regicidt  Piaci,  Letter  L,  1796. 

As  to  politeness,  many  have  attempted  defi- 
nitions of  it.  I  would  venture  to  call  it  benevo- 
lence in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to 
ourselves,  in  little,  d.iily,  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life,  A  belter  place,  a  more 
commodious  seal,  priority  in  being  helped  at 
table,  etc.,  what  is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in 
such  (rifles  10  (he  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
others?  And  this  constitutes  irue  politeness. 
It  is  a  perpetual  attention — by  habil  it  grous 
easy  and  natural  to  us — to  the  little  wants  of 
those  we  are  with  i  by  which  we  either  prevent 
or  remove  (hem. 

Bowing,  ceremonious  formal  compliments, 
stiff  civilities,  will  never  be  politeness  1  that 
must  be  nalaril,  unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And 
what  will  give  this,  but  a  mind  benevolent,  and 
perpetually  attentive  to  exert  tha(  amiable  dis- 

Cition  in  trifles  towards  all  you  converse  and 
:  with  t   Benevolence  in  greater  matters  takes 
a  higher  name,  and  is  the  queen  of  virtues, 
E^RL  OP  Chatham. 
Good   manners   are   lo  particular   societies 
what  good  morals  are  10  sodely  in  general — 
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Ibeir  cenieni  and  (heir  lecurily.  And  as  laws 
■re  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  a[  least 
to  prevent  the  ill  effecli  of  bad  ones,  so  there 
are  certain  rules  of  civility,  universally  implied 
and  received,  lo  enforce  good  mnnners  and 
punish  bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  (o 
me  lo  be  less  difference  both  between  ihe  crimes 
and  punishments  than  at  first  one  would  imagine. 
Tlie  immoral  man,  who  invades  anolher's  prop- 
erty, is  justly  hanged  for  il;  and  the  ill-bred 
man,  who  by  his  ill  manners  invades  and  dis- 
turbs the  quiet  and  comforts  of  private  life,  is 
1^  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society. 

Lord  Chesterfield; 

Leitiri  lo  kit  SoH. 
Ktiow,  then,  that  as  learning,  honour,  and 
virtue  aie  alisolulely  nece.isary  lo  gain  you  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind,  politeness 
and  good  breeding  are  equally  necessary  lo 
make  you  welcome  and  agreeable  in  conver- 
sation and  common  life.  Great  talents,  such  as 
honour,  vtnuc,  learning,  and  parts,  are  a1«ve 
Ihe  generality  of  the  world  ;  who  neither  pos- 
sess  them  themselves  nor  judge  of  them  rightly 
in  others :  but  all  people  are  judges  of  Ihe  lesser 
talents,  ruch  as  civility,  affabilil;,  and  an  oblig- 
ing, agreeable  address  and  manner;  because 
Ihey  feel  the  good  effects  of  tbcm,  as  making 
society  easy  and  pleasing. 

Lord  Chesterfielp  : 

Lellirs  It  his  Sun. 
True  politeness  is  perfect  case  and  freedom. 
It  simply  consists  in  treating  others  just  as  you 
love  to  be  treated  yourself. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 


Lord  Chesterfield. 

A  man's  good  breeding  is  Ihe  best  security 
against  other  people's  ill  manners. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous ;  eager 
and  impetuous  aboul  trifles.  He  suspects  him- 
self lo  be  slighted,  thinks  everything  that  is  said 
meant  at  him;  if  the  company  happens  to  laugh, 
he  is  persuaded  they  laugh  at  him;  he  grows 
angry  and'tesly,  says  something  very  imperti- 
nent, and  draws  himself  into  a  scrape  by  show- 
ing what  he  calls  a  proper  spirit,  and  asserting 
himself.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

The  manner  of  a  vulgar  man  has  freedom 
without  ease,  and  the  manner  of  a  gentleman 
has  ease  without  freedom. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

Compliments  of  congratulation  are  always 
kindly  taken,  and  cost  one  nothing  but  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

He  was  of  a  most  flowing  courtesy  and  afla- 
tulily  to  all  men  ;  and  so  desirous  to  oblige  them 
that  he  did  not  enough  consider  the  value  of  the 
obligation  or  ihe  merit  of  the  perron. 

Earl  of  Clakbudon. 


The  cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  contempt- 
uous nationality  of  the  Englisliman,  and  tjie 
ostentatious  and  boastful  nationality  of  the 
Frenchman.  Coleridc^ 

As  there  are  none  so  weak  Ihai  we  may  Ten- 
lure  lo  injure  them  with  impunity,  so  there  are 
none  so  /oai  that  they  may  not  at  some  time  be 
able  lo  repay  an  obligation.  Therefore  what 
l)enevolence  would  dictate,  prudence  would  cod- 
firm.  For  he  that  is  cautious  of  insulting  tbe 
weakest,  and  not  above  obliging  the  lowest,  will 
have  attained  such  halnts  of  forbearance  and  of 
complacency  as  will  secure  him  Ihe  good  will 
of  all  that  are  beneath  him,  and  teach  him  bow 
to  avoid  the  enmity  of  all  that  are  above  him. 
For  he  thai  would  not  abuse  even  a  worm  will 
be  slill  more  cautious  how  he  treads  npon  a  ser- 
pent. CoLTON :  Zaeem. 


forms,  models,  and  historic  precedents. 

De  Qvincet, 
Mankind  is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost 
out  of  nature,  though  everything  is  aliered. 
Drvdek. 
Knowledge  of  man  an<l  manners,  Ihe  freedom 
of  habitudes,  and  conversation  with   Ihe   beM 
company  of  both  sexes,  is  necessary. 

llie  person  who  screams,  or  uses  the  super- 
lative degree,  or  converses  wiih  heal,  puts  whole 
drawing-rooms  to  flight.  If  you  wish  to  be 
loved,  love  measure.  You  must  have  genius 
or  a  prodigious  usefulness  if  you  «ill  hide  the 
want  of  measure.  This  perception  comes  in  lo 
polish  and  perfect  the  part  of  the  social  instm- 
ment.  Society  will  pardon  much  lo  genius  and 
special  gifts;  but  being  in  its  nature  a  conven- 
tion, it  loves  what  is  conventional  or  what  be- 
longs to  coming  together.  Thai  makes  the  good 
and  tuid  of  manners,  namely,  what  helps  or 
hinders  fellowship.  For  fashion  is  not  goad 
sense  absolute,  but  relative;  not  good  sense 
private,  but  good  sense  enlertaininc  company. 
It  bales  comers  and  sharp  points  of  character; 
hates  quarrelsome,  egotistical,  solitary,  and 
gloomy  people ;  hates  whatever  can  interfere 
with  total  blending  of  parties;  whilst  it  ralnea 
all  particulariiies  as  in  ihe  highest  degree  re- 
freshing which  can  consist  with  good  fellow- 
■hip.  And,  besides  Ihe  general  infusion  of  wit 
to  heighten  civility,  the  direct  iplendour  of  in- 
lelleclual  power  is  ever  welcome  in  line  society, 
as  ihe  costliest  addiiioQ  to  its  mle  and  its  crediL 
R.  W.  Emerson. 


found  the  advantage  of  this  change  in 
lers:  the  conversations  I  engaged  in 
went  on  more  pleasantly.  The  modei-t  way  in 
which  1  proposed  my  opinions  procured  them  a 
readier  reception  and  less  contradiction ;  1  h*d 
less  mortilieaiion  when  I  was  found  lo  be  in  the 
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wrong,  and  I  more  ea-slly  prevailed  with  others 
lo  give  up  their  mistakes  and  join  wilh  me  when 
I  happened  to  he  in  the  right.  And  this  mode, 
which  I  nt  finl  put  on  wilh  some  violence  to 
natiiial  inclination,  became  at  length  easy,  and 
so  hal)ilual  to  me  that  perhaps  Tor  the  last  fihy 
years  no  one  has  ever  heard  a  dogmatical  ex- 
prelsioD  escape  me. 

Bbmj,  Feankuh:  Autobiogri^y. 

As  the  sword  of  Ihe  beit-tempered  melal  is 
most  flexible,  so  the  truly  generous  are  mo>t 
pliant  and  courteous  in  Iheit  behaviour  lo  their 
inferiora.  T.  Fuller. 

The  tendency  of  pride  to  produce  mrife  and 
haired  is  sufficicnlty  apparent  from  the  pains 
men  have  Icen  al  (o  construct  a  system  of  polite- 
ness, which  is  nolhing  more  than  a  sort  of  mimic 
humility,  in  which  the  sentiments  of  an  offensive 
self-estimalion  are  so  far  disguised  and  sup- 
pressed  as  to  make  ihem  compatible  with  the 
spirit  of  society;  such  a  mode  of  behaviour  as 
would  naturally  result  from  an  attention  lo  the 
apostolic  injunction  ;  Let  nelking  bt  done tkrattgh 
stri/t  er  vainglory;  but,  in  Imoliness  of  mind, 
Itt  tath  titeem  other  better  than  thevitelves.  But 
if  the  semblance  be  of  such  importance,  how 
nuch  more  useful  the  reality!  If  the  mere 
garb  of  humitily  be  of  such  indispensable  neces- 
sity that  without  it  society  could  not  subsist,  how 
much  lieller  still  would  the  harmony  of  the 
world  be  preserved  were  the  condescension, 
deference,  and  respect  so  studiously  displayed  a 
true  picture  of  the  heart ! 

RoBEKT  Hall:  Modern  Iiifideli^. 

Why  does  a  young  woman  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  glossy  hair,  and  neat  atiire,  inkeu 
from  any  station  of  lil^  and  put  behind  Ihe 
counter  of  a  Refreshment  Room  on  an  Engli>h 
Railroad,  conceive  the  idea  thai  her  mission  in 
life  is  to  treat  me  wilh  scorn  ?  Wliy  does  she 
disdain  my  plaintive  and  respectful  solicitations 
for  portions  of  pork-pie  or  cups  of  tea  7  .Why 
does  she  feed  me  like  a  hyena?  What  have  I 
done  to  incur  the  young  lady's  displeasure  7  Is 
it  that  I  have  come  there  lo  be  refreshed  i  It 
is  slmnge  that  she  should  take  thai  III,  because 
her  vocation  would  be  gone  if  I  and  my  fellow- 
iravellers  did  not  appear  before  her,  suing  in 
humility  to  be  allowed  to  pay  out  a  liltle  money. 
Vel  I  never  offered  her  any  other  injury.  Then, 
why  does  she  wound  my  sensitive  nature  by 
being  so  dreadfully  cross  lo  me  ?  She  has  rela- 
tions, friends,  acquaintances,  with  whom  to 
quarrel.  Why  does  she  pick  me  out  for  her 
natural  enemy  7  Hotaiheld  Words. 

at  home,  bully  their  servants,  pester  their  wives, 
and  beat  their  children— who  leem  to  take  a 
delight  in  harassing,  badgering,  objurgating  Ihe 
waiter;  selling  pitfalls  in  the  reckoning  that  he 
may  stumble,  and  giving  him  confused  orders 
that  he  may  trip  himself  up.  These  are  Ihe 
men  who  call  in  the  landlord  and  demand  the 
waiter's  instant  dismissal  because  their  mutton- 
chop  ha*  a  curly  tail ;  these  arc  the  pleasant 


fellows  who  threaten  lo  write  to  Ihe  Times  be- 
cause the  cayenne  pepper  won't  come  out  of  the 
easier.  These  are  the  jocund  companions  who 
quarrel  wilh  the  cabmen  and  menace  them  wilh 
ruin  and  the  treadmill. 

HBrnihsU  Words. 

But  1  do  confess  thai  if  there  be  one  character 
more  than  another  that  rouses  my  usually  bland 
temper  Into  combativeness,  it  is  ihe  character 
of  the  putter-down  upon  system.  In  his  atmo- 
sphere of  forked  lightning  and  thunder  my  milk 
of  human  kindness  naturally  curdles.  If  he  lie 
a  complete  matler  of  fence,  I  dislike  him  all  the 
more,  1  have  a  prejudice  against  duellists  in 
general,  but  I  feel  positive  aversion  to  him  who 
is  profuse  in  his  challenges  because  he  never 
misses  his  man.  The  professed  putler-down, 
if  urged  by  the  love  of  display,  is  ungenerous; 
if  by  the  love  of  corahaiivenem,  is  ungenial  j 
if  by  the  love  of  causing  pain,  is  cowardly. 
The  la<t  is  Ihe  bravo  of  society. 

Houseltold  Words. 

The  Frenchman  is  more  generous  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  nol  so  full  of  scruples,  reserva- 
tions, and  jeatouuei  as  the  Spaniard,  but  deals 
more  frankly.  Jaues  Howeix. 

There  is  a  ceilain  artificial  polish,  a  common- 
place vivacity,  acquired  by  perpetually  mingling 
in  the  beau  monde,  which,  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  supplies  Ihe  place  of  a  natural  suavily 
and  good  humour,  but  is  purchased  at  Ihe  ex- 
pense of  all  original  and  sterling  traits  of  char- 
acter. By  a  kind  of  fashionable  discipline,  the 
eye  is  laughl  to  brighten,  the  lip  (o  smile,  and 
the  whole  countenance  lo  irradiate  wilh  the 
semblance  of  friendly  uelcome,  while  Ihe  liosom 
is  unwarmed  by  a  single  spark  of  genuine  kind- 
ness and  good  will. 

Washington  Irving. 

A  man  has  no  more  right  lo  say  an  uncivil 
thing  than  lo  act  one ;  no  more  right  to  say  a 
rude  ihing  lo  another  than  in  knock  him  down. 
Db.  S.  Johnson. 

Foppery  it  never  cured  :  once  a  coxcomb,  and 
nlways  a  coxcomb.  Dk.  S.  Johnson. 

5k)me  young  people  do  nol  sufficiently  under- 
stand Ibe  advantages  of  natural  charms,  and 
how  much  ibey  would  gain  hy  trusting  to  them 
entirely.  They  weaken  these  gifts  of  Heaven, 
so  rare  and  fragile,  by  affected  manners  and  an 
awkward  imitation.  Their  tones  and  their  gait 
are  borrowed  j  they  study  iheir  attitudes  before 
the  glass  until  they  have  lost  all  trace  of  natural 
manner,  and,  with  all  their  pains,  they  please 
but  little.  La  BfttiVbtE. 

The  Frenchmen  are  the  most  delicate  people 
in  the  world  on  points  of  honour,  and  the  least 
deilcaie  on  points  of  justice.  Landor. 

Many  a  worthy  man  sacrifices  his  peace  lo 
formalities  of  compliment  and  good  manners. 
L' Estrange. 

Where  public  roiniilen  eneounge  bulfooneiy, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  bufii>oiu  set  up  for  public 
L'Estrance. 
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Nothing  can  cure  this  part  of  ill  breeding 
bul  change  and  variety  of  company,  and  that  of 
persons  above  us.  Locke. 

This  part  should  be  the  governor'!!  principal 
care:  thai  an  habitual  gracefulness  »nd  polile^ 
ness  in  all  his  carriage  may  be  settled  in  his 
charge,  as  much  as  may  be,  before  he  goes  out 
of  his  hands.  Locke. 

If  their  minds  are  well  principled  with  in- 
ward civility,  a  groat  par^  of  the  roughness 
which  sticks  lo  [he  outside  for  want  of  better 
teaching,  time  and  observation  will  rub  olT;  but 
if  ill,  all  the  rules  in  the  world  will  not  polish 
them,  Locke, 

Plain  and  rough  nature,  led  to  itself,  is  much 
belter  than  an  artificial  ungracefulness,  and  such 
studied  ways  of  being  ill-iashioned. 

Courage  in  an  ill-bred  man  has  the  air,  and 
escapes  not  the  opinion,  of  brutality;  learning 
becomes  pedantry,  and  wit  buffoonery. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncom- 
plaisant  lo  others;  so  that  he  has  no  deference 
for  their  inclinations,  tempers,  or  conditions. 

Locks. 

A  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one's  beha- 
viour, instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  con- 
strained, uneasy,  and  ungraceful. 

Locks. 

Defect  in  our  behaviour,  coming  short  of  the 
utmost  gracelulness,  often  escapes  our  observa- 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  thai  per- 
verseness  which  rough  and  imperious  usage 
often  produces  in  generous  minds. 

Locke. 


Silence,  therefore,  and  modesty  ai 


,...ra 


should  train  up  this  boy  to  be  sparing,  and  a 
good  husband  of  bis  talent  of  understanding, 
when  once  acquired  ;  and  to  forbear  taking  ex- 
ceptions at,  or  reproving,  every  idle  saying,  or 
ridiculotis  slory,  is  spoke  or  told  in  his  presence  ! 
for  it  is  a  rudeness  to  controvert  everything 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  our  own  palate.  Let 
hiro  be  satisfied  with  correcting  himself,  and 
Dot  seem  to  condemn  everything  in  another  he 
would  not  do  himself,  nor  dispute  against  com- 
mon customs.  Let  him  be  wise  without  arro- 
gancy,  without  envy,  Jjct  bim  avoid  these  vain 
and  uncivil  images  of  authority,  this  childish 
ambition  of  coveting  lo  appear  belter  bred,  and 
more  accomplished,  than  he  really  will  by  such 
carriage  discover  himself  to  be,  and,  as  if  op- 
portunities of  interrupting  and  reprehending 
were  not  to  be  omitted,  lo  desire  from  thence  to 
derive  the  reputation  of  being  something  more 
than  ordinary.  Montaigne  : 

Bnays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch,  xxv. 


True  politene^  consists  in  being  easy  one's 
self,  and  in  making  everyl>ody  about  one  as  easy 

If  it  [refinement]  does  not  lead  directly  to 
purity  of  manners,  [ii]  obviales  at  least  their 
greatest  depravation.  Sift  J.  Revholds. 


ROCH  EPOUCAULD. 

Courtesy  of  temper,  when  it  is  to  veil  churl- 
ishness of  deed,  is  iiul  a  knight's  girdle  around 
the  breast  of  a  base  clown. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

TTie  manner  of  saying  or  of  doing  anything 
goes  a  great  way  in  the  value  of  the  thing  itself. 
It  was  well  said  of  him  that  called  a  good  office 
that  was  done  harshly  and  with  an  ill  will,  a 
stony  piece  of  bread :  it  is  necessary  fur  him 
that  is  hungry  10  receive  It,  but  it  almost  chokes 
a  man  in  the  going  down,  Seheca. 

Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues;  the 
momentary  display  of  those  qualities  which  our 
fellow-creatures  love  and  respect.  If  we  strive 
to  become  then  what  we  strive  to  appear,  man- 
ners may  often  be  rendered  useful  guides  to  the 

Rev.  Svd^ey  Smith. 

The  sole  measure  of  all  his  coutte»es  is,  what 
return  Ihey  will  make  him,  and  what  revenue 
they  will  bring  him  in.  South. 

How  often  may  we  meet  with  those  who  are 
one  while  courteous,  but  within  a  small  lime 
after  are  so  supercilious,  sharp,  troublesome, 
fierce,  and  eiceptiotu  that  they  .  .  .  become 
the  very  sores  and  burdens  of  society  ! 


We  are  to  carry  it  from  the  hand 
to  improve  a  ceremonial  nicety  inl 
tiat  duty,  and  the  modes  of  civility 


theh 


realities  of  reli 


lijion. 


We  see  a  world  of  pains  taken,  and  the  best 
years  of  life  spent,  in  collecting  a  set  of  Ihou^ls 
in  a  college  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and,  after 
all,  the  man  so  qualified  shall  hesitate  in  his 
speech  to  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  want  com- 
mon sense  twfore  an  agreeable  woman.  Hence 
it  is  that  wisdom,  valour,  justice,  and  learning 
cannot  keep  a  man  in  countenance  that  is  pos- 
sessed with  these  excellences,  if  he  wants  that 
inferior  art  of  life  and  behaviour,  called  good 
breeding.  A  man  endowed  with  great  perfec- 
tions, without  this,  is  like  one  who  has  hii 
pockets  full  of  gold,  hut  always  wants  change 
foi  his  ordinary  occa<dons. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :   Tatter,  No.  30k 

With  the  greatest  softness  and  benevolence 
imaginable,  he  is  impartial  in  s|ute  of  all  im- 
portunity, even  that  of  his  own  good  nature. 
He  is  ever  clear  in  his  judgment:  but  in  cmn- 

Google 
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plaisancc  lo  his  coni|ian7  sp«.iks  with  doubt ; 
and  never  shows  confidence  in  nrgument,  but 
to  suppoci  ihe  sense  of  another.  Were  such  an 
equality  of  mind  the  general  endeavour  of  all 
men,  how  sweet  would  be  the  plea<)ures  of  con- 
versalion  I  He  that  is  loud  would  (hen  under- 
stand thai  we  ought  to  call  a  conE^tablc,  and 
know  that  spoiling  good  company  is  che  most 
heinous  way  of  breaking  the  peace. 

SlB  R.  STEELE!  TalUr,  No.  176. 
As  it  is  the  patt,of  justice  never  to  do  vio- 
lence, it  is  of  modesty  never  10  commit  offence. 
In  the  last  particular  lies  the  whole  force  of 
what  is  called  decency  1  but  this  quality  is  more 
easily  comprehended  by  an  ordinary  capacity 
than  expres'>ed  with  all  his  eloquence.  This 
decency  of  behaviour  is  generally  transgressed 
amoni;  all  orders  of  men ;  nay,  (he  very  women, 
though  themselves  created  as  it  were  for  orna- 
ment, are  often  very  much  mistaken  io  (bis 
ornamental  part  of  life. 

SiK  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  104. 

The  desire  of  pleasing  makes  a  man  agree- 
able or  unwelcome  In  those  with  whom  he  con- 
verses, according  lo  the  motive  from  which  that 
inclinalion  appears  to  flow.  If  your  concern  for 
pleasing  others  arises  from  an  innate  benevo- 
lence, it  never  fails  of  success;  if  from  0  vanity 
to  excel,  its  disappointment  is  no  less  certain. 
What  we  call  an  agreeable  man,  is  he  who  is 
endowed  with  the  natural  bent  to  do  acceptable 
things  from  a  delight  he  takes  merely  as  such; 
and  the  aflectalion  of  that  character  is  what  con- 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Spiilator,  No.  280. 
As  ceremony  is  the  invention  of  wise  men  to 
keep  fools  at  a  distance,  so  good  breeding  is  an 
expedient  to  make  fools  and  wise  men  equal. 
Sm  R.  Steele. 
A  (rue  and  genuine  impudence  is  ever  the 
effect  of  ignorance,  without  the  least  sense  of  it. 
Sir  R.  Steele, 
Nothing  is  more  silly  than  the  pleasure  some 
people    take   in   "speaking   their  minds."      A 
man  of  this  make  will  say  a  rude  thing  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  saying  il,  when  an  opposite 
behaviour,  full  as  innocent,  might   have  pre- 
lerved  bis  friend,  or  made  his  fortune. 

Sm  R.  Steele, 
Good  manners  is  (he  art  of  making  those 
pecple  ea^y  with  whom  we  converse. 

One  principal  point  of  good  breeding  is  to 
suit  our  behaviour  to  (he  (hree  several  degrees 
of  men, — our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those 

below  us.  Swift. 

When  our  be((ers  tell  us  they  are  our  humble 
servants,  but  understand  us  to  be  their  slaves. 

Few  are  qualified  lo  shine  in  company;  but 
it  ix  in  most  men's  power  tu  be  agreeable. 

Swift. 


Civility,  intended  lo  make  Us  easy,  is  em- 
ployed in  laying  chains  and  fetteis  upon  us,  tn 
debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
most  reasonable  desires.  SwiPT, 

The  mock  authoritative  manner  of  the  one, 
anil  the  insipid  miith  of  the  other. 

.Swift. 

Horace  advises  the  Romans  to  seek  a  se.it  in 
Slime  remote  part,  by  way  of  a  cure  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  mannen.  Swift. 

Kindness  and  cordiality  of  manner  are 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  the  feelings  than  ex- 
press compliment,  and  they  are  the  more  safe 
for  both  parties,  since  they  afford  no  foundation 
for  buildmg  up  expectations ;  a  sjtecies  of  archi- 
tecture sufficiently  notorious  for  the  weakness 
of  the  foundations  (hat  support  an  enormous 
superstructure. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  :  Tht  Bishop. 

Good  breeding  is  as  necessary  a  quality  in 
conversation,  to  accomplish  all  the  rest, as  grace 
in  motion  and  dancing.         Sir  W.  Temple. 

Sourness  of  disposition,  and  rudeness  of  be- 
haviour, censoriousness,  and  sinister  interpre- 
tation of  things,  all  cross  and  dlsta-sleful  hi 


le  another. 
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m  grievous  am 

TlLLOTSON. 


The  gradual  departure  of  all  deeper  signifi- 
cation from  the  word  civility  has  obliged  the 
creation  of  another  word, — civilization. 

R.  C.  Trench. 

They  [the  Franks]  were  honourably  dis- 
tinguished from  (he  Gauls  and  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, among  whom  they  established  themselves, 
by  their  independence,  their  love  of  freedom, 
their  scorn  of  a  lie;  and  thus  it  came  to  past 
that  by  degrees  the  name  Frank,  which  may 
have  originally  indicated  merely  a  national, 
came  to  involve  a  moral,  distinction  as  well. 
R.  C.  Trench. 

The  "  over.formal"  often  impede,  and  some- 
times frustrate,  business  by  a  dilatory,  tedious, 

called)  fu<sy  way  of  conducting  (he  simplest 
transactions.  They  have  been  compared  to  a 
dog,  which  cannot  lie  down  till  he  has  made 
three  circuits  round  the  spot. 

Whatelv: 
Annol.  on  Bacoa'i  Eisny,  Of  Seeming  Wise. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people 
who  seek  to  cure  a  young  person  of  that  very 
common  complaint  f  shyness]  by  exhorting  him 
nirt  lo  he  shy, — tellmg  him  what  an  awkward 
rlppearaiice  it  has, — and  that  it  prevents  his 
doing  himself  justice,  etc.  All  which  is  mani- 
festly pouring  oil  on  the  fire  to  quench  it.  For 
the  very  cause  of  shyness  is  an  over-anxiety  as 
10  what  people  are  thinking  of  you;  a  morbid 
altention  lo  your  own  appearance.  The  course, 
therefore,  that  ought  to  be  pursued  is  exactly 
ihe  reverse.  The  sufferer  should  be  exhorted  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  and  (he 
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opinion  fonncd  of  him, — lo  be  assured  Ibal 
mosl  of  the  compnii]'  Aa  not  tro-jble  their  heads 
about  him, — and  to  harden  him  against  any 
impertinent  ctilicisini  that  he  supposed  to  be 
going  on, — talcing  care  only  to  do  what  is  right, 
leaving  others  lo  think  and  say  what  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occupied  any  one  is 
with  the  subjecl-maller  of  what  he  i<i  saying, — 
the  business  itself  tliat  he  is  engaged  in,— the 
less  will  his  thoughts  be  turned  on  himself,  and 
on  wlial  others  think  of  him. 

WhatelV: 
Annul,  en  Bacon'i  Eaay,  Of  Disiourti. 

Good  manners  are  a  part  of  good  morals; 
and  when  fonn  is  lOo  much  neglected,  true  po- 
liteness suffers  diminutioni  then  we  are  obliged 
to  bring  some  back ;  or  we  find  ihc  want  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  opposite  extreme  of  substituting 
(he  external  form  for  the  thing  signified  is  not 
more  dangerous  or  more  common  than  the 
neglect  of  that  form.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
"  There  is  no  use  in  bidding  Good-morrow,  or 
Good-night,  to  those  who  know  I  wish  it;  of 
sending  one's  love,  in  a  letter,  (o  those  who  do 
not  doubt  it,"  etc.  All  this  sounds  very  well  in 
theory,  but  it  will  not  do  for  practice.  Scarce 
any  friendship,  or  any  politeness,  ii  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  subsist  without  any  external  sup- 
ports of  (bis  kind  ;  and  It  is  even  belter  to  have 
too  much  form  than  loo  little. 

Whately  ; 
Annet.  en  Baeen't  Eaay,  Of  Ctreimmits 
and  Jltiftets. 

Incivility  is  the  extreme  of  pride:  it  is  built 
on  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

ZlMHBRMAt4N. 

There  are  few  mortals  so  insensible  that  their 
affections  Cannot  be  gained  by  mildne^is,  their 
confi<ience  by  sincerity,  their  hatred  by  scorn  or 
neglect.  Zimmerwann, 


MANSFIELD,  LORD. 

Two  men,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  lo  Pitt  in 
powers  of  mind,  held,  like  him,  subordinate 
ofhces  in  the  government.  One  of  these,  Mur- 
ray, was  successively  Solicitor-General  and  At- 
torney-General. This  distinguished  person  far 
surpassed  Pitt  in  correcinesa  of  Uste,  in  power 
of  reasoning,  in  depth  and  variety  of  knowl- 
edge. His  parliamentary  eloquence  never  blazed 
into' sudden  flashes  of  da»ltng  brilliancy ;  but 
its  clear,  placid,  and.  mellow  splendour  was 
never  for  an  instant  overclouded.  Intellectually 
he  was,  we  believe,  fully  equal  lo  Pill;  but  he 
was  deficient  in  the  moral  qualities  to  which 
Pitt  owed  most  of  his  succes.^,  Murray  wanted 
the  energy,  the  courage,  the  all-grasping  and 
all-risking  ambition,  which  make  men  great  in 
stirring  times.  His  heart  was  a  little  cold,  his 
temper  cautious  even  lo  timidity,  his  manners 
decorous  even  lo  formality,  tie  never  exposed 
his  fortunes  or  his  fame  lo  any  risk  which  he 
could  avotd.  At  one  lime  he  might,  in  all 
piobahiiity,  have  been  Prime  Minister.    Bui  the 


object  of  his  wishes  was  the  judicial  bench. 
The  situation  of  Chief  Justice  might  not  be  ao 
splendid  as  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treaituy; 
but  it  WHS  digniiied;  it  was  quiet;  it  was 
secure;  and  therefore  it  was  the  favourite  situa- 
tion of  Murray. 

LoKD  Macaulav  : 
71u  Earl  ef  Ckatkam,  Jan.  1834. 
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saw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the  Daupbiness, 
at  Versailles;  and  surely  never  ligbled  on  this 
orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  10  touch,  a  more 
delightful  vision,  I  saw  her  just  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in, — glittering 
like  the  morning  star,  flill  of  life  and  splendour 
and  joy.  Ob,  what  a  involution!  and  whal  an 
heart  must  I  have,  lo  conlemplale  without  emo- 
tion that  elevation  and  that  fall !  little  did  I 
dream,  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to 
ihose  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful  love, 
that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in 
that  bosom  I  tittle  did  I  dream  thai  1  should 
have  lived  lo  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her 
in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men 
of  honour,  and  of  cavaliers  I  I  thought  lea 
thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their 
scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened 
her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is 
gone.  That  of  sophislers,  economists,  and  cal- 
culators has  succeeded  ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe 
is  extinguished  forever. 

StfUclient  en  the  RtoelutUn  in  Fratue, 
■790- 


MARTYRS. 

The  first  martyr  for  Christianity  was  eoconr- 
aged  in  bis  last  moments  by  a  vi^on  of  that 
divine  person  for  whom  he  suffered. 

Addison. 

Though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  aingle 
link  of  martyrs,  I  might  find  out  others  among 
Ihose  names  which  are  still  extani,  that  delivered 
down  this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  succes- 
sive tradition.  AddisoN. 

Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Laclanlius,  and 
Arnobius  tell  us  that  this  martyrdom  first  of 
all  made  them  seriously  inquishive  into  that 
religion  which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so 
much  strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death, 
nay,  raise  an  earnest  desire  of  il,  though  it  ap- 
peared in  all  ils  lerrors.  AddTsoN. 

God  discovers  (he  martyr  and  confessor  with- 
out the  trial  of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will 
hereafter  entitle  many  to  the  reward  of  actions 
which  they  had  never  the  opportunity  of  per- 
forming. Adoison. 
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The  niartyis  to  vice  far  exceed  Ihe  martyrs  lo 
viitue,  both  ID  endurance  and  iu  number. 

He  who  wriles  faimself  martyr  by  his  own 
tnicriplion  is  like  an  ill  painter,  who,  by  writing 
on  a  shapeless  picture  which  he  hath  drawn,  is 
fain  lo  lell  passengeis  what  shape  it  a,  which 
else  no  man  could  imagine.  MlLTUH. 

The  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then  so  gen- 
erally allended  with  this  even!  [martyrdom]  that 
martyrdom  now  signiteth  not  only  to  witness, 
but  to  witnesi  to  death.  Soitth. 


The. 


MATHEMATICS. 

lalhematics  are  friends  tb  religion 


s  they  chann  the  pass! 
impetuosity  of  imagination,  and  purge  the  mind 
from  ettot  and  prejudice.  Vice  is  error,  con- 
fuMon,  and  false  reasoning)  and  all  truth  is 
more  or  less  opposite  to  il.  Besides,  mathemat- 
ical studies  may  serve  for  a  pleasnnt  eniertain- 
menl  for  those  hours  which  young  men  ate  apt 
to  throw  away  upon  their  vices;  the  delightfiil- 
Dcss  of  them  being  such  as  to  make  solitude  not 
only  easy  but  desirable. 

Arbuthhot  : 
Utt/tiltieu  ef  Mathimatical  LtamiHg. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  delivery  uf 
the  mathematics,  which  are  the  mosi  abstracted 
of  knowledges.  Lokd  Bacon. 

He  that  gives  a  portion  of  his  lime  and  talent 
to  the  investigation  of  malhemalical  truth  will 
come  to  all  other  questions  with  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  his  opponents.  He  will  be  in 
argument  what  the  ancient  Romans  were  in  the 
field  :  to  (hem  the  day  of  battle  was  a  day  of 
comparative  recreation,  because  they  were  ever 
BCcuslomed  (o  exercise  with  arms  much  heavier 
than  Ihey  fought;  and  their  reviews  differed 
from  a  real  battle  in  two  respects ;  ihey  encoun- 
tered more  fatigue,  but  the  victory  was  blooilless. 
COLTON :  Laion. 

Mathematics  has  not  a,  foot  lo  stand  on  which 
is  not  purely  metaphy^^ical.         De  Quincey. 

Mr.  [Sir  Isaac]  Newton  has  demonstrated 
aeveial  new  propositions  which  are  so  many 
new  Iruihs,  and  are  further  advances  in  ninlhe- 
maiical  knowledge.  Locke. 

The  diflerence  between  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  and  that  of  his  predecessors  cannot,  we 
think,  be  belter  illustrated  than  by  comparing 
hii  views  on  some  important  subjects  with  those 
of  Plato.  We  select  Plato,  because  we  conceive 
that  he  did  more  than  any  other  person  towards 
gliiing  lo  (he  minds  of  speculative  men  that  hent 
which  they  retained  till  Ihey  received  from  Bo- 
con  a  new  impulse  in  a  diametrically  opposite 
direction. 

It  ii  curious  to  observe  how  differently  these 
great  men  estimated  the  value  of  eveiy  kind 
of  knowledge.     Take  Arithmetic  for  example. 


Plato,  after  speaking  slightly  of  the  convenience 
of  being  able  lo  reckon  and  compule  in  (he  or- 
dinary liansactionsof  life,  passes  to  what  he  con- 
siders as  a  far  more  important  advantage.  The 
study  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  he  (ells  lis, 
habiluales  Ihe  mind  (o  (he  contemplation  of 
pure  lru(h,  and  raises  us  above  the  material  uni- 
verse. He  would  have  his  disciples  apply  (hem- 
selves  (o  this  study,  not  that  they  may  be  able 
to  buy  or  sell,  not  lha(  (hey  may  qualify  them- 
selves to  be  shopkeepers  or  (ravelling  merchants, 
but  (hat  they  may  learn  to  withdraw  (heir  minds 
from  (he  ever-shifting  spectacle  of  this  visible 
and  tangible  world,  and  to  iix  them  on  the  im- 
mutable essences  of  things.  [Plato's  Republic, 
Book  7-]  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  valued  this 
branch  of  knowledge  only  on  account  of  its 
uses  with  reference  to  that  visible  and  tangible 
world  which  Plato  so  much  despised.  He 
speaks  with  scorn  of  the  mystical  arithmetic 
of  (he  later  Platonists,  and  laments  the  propen- 
sity of  mankind  to  employ  on  matters  of  mere 
curiosity  powers  (he  whole  exertion  of  which 
is  required  for  purposes  of  solid  advantage.  He 
advises  arithmeticians  (o  leave  these  (rilles,  and 
to  employ  themselves  in  framing  convenient  ex- 
pressions which  may  be  of  use  in  physical  re- 
searches. [De  Augmenlis,  Lib.  3,  Cap.  6.1 
The  same  reasons  which  led  Plato  (o  recommend 
the  study  of  Arilbmelic  led  him  to  recommend 
also  the  study  of  mathematics.  Tlie  vulgar 
crowd  of  geometricians,  he  says,  will  not  under- 
stand him.  They  have  pmclice  always  in  view. 
They  do  not  know  that  the  real  use  of  the  science 
is  to  lead  men  to  (he  knowledge  of  abstract,  es- 
sen(iat,  eternal  (ni(h.  [Plato's  Republic,  Book 
7.]  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Plutarch,  Plato 
carried  this  feeling  so  Tar  that  be  considered 
geometry  as  degraded  by  being  applied  to  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  utility.  Archyias,  i(  seems, 
hB<i  framed  machines  of  extraordinary  piiwer  on 
mathematical  principles.  [Plutarch.  Sympos., 
viii.,  and  Life  of  Marcellus.  The  machines  of 
Archyias  are  also  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gelllus 
and  Diogenes  Laertius.]  Plato  remonstrated 
with  his  friend,  and  declared  that  this  was  (o 
d^^de  a  noble  inlellec(ual  exercise  into  a  low 
craft,  fit  only  for  carpenter*  and  wheelwrights. 
The  office  of  geometry,  he  said,  was  to  discipline 
the  mind,  not  10  minister  to  the  base  wnnts  of 
(he  body.  His  imerretence  was  successful ;  and 
from  ihal  time,  according  (o  Pla(arch,  (he  sci- 
ence of  mechanics  was  considered  as  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  philosopher.  Archimedes 
in  a  later  age  imitated  and  surpassed  Archytas. 
But  even  Archimedes  was  not  free  from  (he 
prevailing  notion  that  geometry  was  degraded 
by  being  employed  lo  produce  anything  useful. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  lo 
stoop  from  speciiladon  to  practice.  He  was 
half  ashamed  of  those  inventions  which  were 
the  wonderoC  hostile  nations,  and  always  spoke 
of  them  slightingly  as  mere  amusements,  as  iri- 
Hes  In  which  a  mathematician  might  be  suffered 
to  relax  his  mind  afierintense  application  to  (he 
higher  parts  of  his  science. 

The  Djunion  of  Bacon  on  (his  subject  tras 

...    .  ^^ .  . 
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diamelrLcally  opposed  lo  Ihat  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  lie  valued  geometry  chiefly,  if  not 
sulely,  on  account  uf  tliot.e  uses  which  to  Plato 
appeared  au  base.  And  ii  is  remarkable  that  the 
longer  Uacon  lived  the  stronger  this  feeling  be- 
came. Lord  Macaulav  ; 

Urd  Bacon,  yaX-j,  1S37. 

Now  we  deal  macb  In  essays,  and  unreason- 
aiily  despise  mathematical  learning,  whereas  our 
rithcrs  had  a  great  value  for  regularity  and  sys- 
tem. Dr.  I,  Watts. 

As  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  pure 
Dioihemntics  is  an  admirable  exercise,  because 
it  consists  of  reasoning  alone,  and  does  not  en- 
cumber the  aludeiil  with  any  exercise  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  ts  well  always  to  begin  wilh 
learning  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  lo  defer  a 
combination  of  mental  exercises  10  a  later  pe- 
riod. But  then  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
malhemalics  does  not  exercise  the  judgmeni, 
and,  consequently,  if  too  exclmively  pursued, 
may  leave  ihe  student  very  ill  qualified  for 
moral  reasoning.  ,  .  .  There  are  probably  as 
many  steps  of  pure  reasoning  in  one  of  the 
longer  of  Euclid's  demonstrations  as  in  Ihe 
whole  of  an  argumentative  treatise  on  some 
other  subject,  occupying  perhaps  a  considerable 
volume.  Whatelv: 

Annol.  on  BacoiCs  Essay,  Of  Studies,  and 
in  Whalely's  Bltmtnts  of  Logic. 

Marhemiiics,  in  its  latitude,  is  usually  divided 
into  pure  and  inixed  ;  and  though  the  pure  do 
handle  only  abstract  quantity  in  general,  as  ge- 
ometry, arithmetic ;  yet  that  which  is  mixed 
dulh  consider  the  quality  of  some  particular  de- 
terminate subject:  so  astronomy  handles  the 
quantity  of  heavenly  motions ;  music,  of  sounds ; 
and  mechanic,  of  weights  and  measures. 
Bishop  Wilkins  r  Mathematical Masic. 


MATRIMONY. 

The  most  delighlfiil  and  most  lasting  engage- 
menLs  are  generally  tho-e  which  pass  lietwcen 
man  and  woman:  nnd  yet  upon  what  trifles  are 
they  weakened,  or  entirely  broken  1  Sometimes 
the  parties  Ay  asunder  in  the  midst  of  courtship, 
and  sometimes  grow  coni  in  the  very  honey- 
.  month.  Some  separ.ile  before  the  first  child, 
and  some  after  the  fifth  ;  niher<i  continue  good 
until  thirty,  others  until  forty;  while  some  few, 
whose  souls  are  <if  a  hap]iier  make,  nnd  belter 
fitted  one  (o  anollier,  travel  on  n^elher  to  the 
enil  of  their  journey  in  a  continual  intercourse 
of  kind  offices  and  mutual  endearments. 

When  we  therefore  choose  our  companions 
for  life,  if  we  hope  to  keep  both  them  and  our- 
selves in  good  humour  lo  the  last  stage  of  it, 
we  must  Ik  extremely  careful  in  the  choice  we 
make,  as  welt  as  in  the  conduct  on  our  own  part. 
When  tiie  persons  lo  whom  we  join  ourselves 
can  stand  an  examination  and  liear  the  scrutiny ; 
when  they  mend  upon  our  acquaintance  with 


them,  and  discover  new  beauties  Ihe  more  we 
search  into  their  character ;  our  love  will  natu- 
rally rise  in  proportion  to  their  perfections. 

Addison  :   Toiler,  No.  ig:. 

Those  marriages  generally  abound  most  with 
love  and  constancy  that  are  preceded  by  a  long 
courtship.  The  passion  should  strike  root,  and 
gather  strength  before  marriage  be  grafted  on 
it.  A  long  course  of  hopes  and  exgiectations 
fixes  the  idea  in  our  minds,  and  habituates  us 
to  a  fondness  of  the  person  lieloved. 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  261. 

Of  all  disparities,  that  in  humour  makes  Ihe 
most  unhappy  marriage',  yel  scarce  enters  into 
our  thoughts  at  Ihe  contracting  of  them.  Sev- 
eral ihat  are  in  this  respect  unequally  yoked, 
and  uneasy  for  Jjfe  with  a  person  of  a  particular 
character,  might  have  been  plea'^ed  and  happy 
with  a  person  of  a  contrary  one,  notwithstand- 
ing they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  and 
laudable  in  their  kind. 

Addison:  Spectator,  "Ha.  Vbi. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive 
and  discerning  in  Ihe  faults  of  the  person  Iw- 
loved,  nor  after  it  loo  dim-sighted  and  super- 
ficial. However  perfect  and  accomplished  the 
person  appears  to  you  al  a  distance,  you  will 
find  many  blemishes  nnd  imperfections  in  her 
humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
which  you  never  discovered  or  perhaps  sus- 
pected. Here,  therefore,  discretion  and  good 
nature  are  to  show  their  strength;  the  fn%X.  will 
hinder  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  what  is 
disagreeable,  the  other  will  raise  in  you  all  the 
tenderness  of  compassion  and  humanity,  and 
by  degrees  soften  those  very  imperfeclions  into 

Addison:  Spectator,  Tfo.  361. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  scene  of  our  happiness 
and  miseries.  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant; 
a  marriage  of  interest,  easy;  and  a  marriage 
where  both  meet,  happy.  A  happy  marriage 
has  in  il  all  tiie  pleasures  of  friendship,  all  Che 
enjoyments  of  sense  and  reasoii,  and  indeed  all 
the  sweets  of  life. 

Addison  :  Spedaior,  No.  361. 

They  who  marry  give  hostages  to  Ihe  public 
Ihat  they  will  not  attempt  the  ruin  or  disturb 
Ihe  peace  of  it.  Atterbury. 

He  [Thalcs]  was  reputed  one  of  Ihe  wise 
men,  that  made  answer  Co  the  question  when  a 
ihould  many  ;  "  A  young  man  not  yet,  an 


elder 


all." 


Lord  Bacon  : 
Essay  VIII.,  Of  Marriage  and  SingU  Life. 

He  thai  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given 
hoslnges  to  fortune;  for  they  are  impediments 
Co  great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mis- 
chief. Certainly  the  best  works  and  of  greatest 
merit  for  the  public  have  proceeded  from  the 
unmarried  or  childless  men,  which,  both  in 
affection  and  means,  have  married  and  endowed 
the  public.     Vet  ii  were  great  reason  that  those 
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that  have  children  should  have  greotesi  care  of 
fuiure  limes,  unto  which  they  know  they  must 
iran^mit  their  dearest  pledges. 

Bacon: 

Eaay  VIII.,  Of  Marnage  and  Singh  Lift. 

For  (hough  I  am  no  such  &n  enemy  lu  malri- 
mony  as  some  (for  want  of  understanding  ihe 
raillery  1  have  sometimes  used  in  ordinary  dis- 
ci'iirsej  are  pleased  to  think  me,  and  would  nut 
refuse  you  my  advice  (though  I  would  not  so 
readily  give  you  my  example)  to  luni  votary  to 
Hymen;  yet  1  have  observed  so  few  happy 
mnlchcs  and  so  many  nnfattunate  ones,  and 
hnve  .^o  rarely  seen  men  love  their  wives  at  the 
rate  Ihey  did  whilst  Ihcy  were  their  mislresaes, 
that  I  wonder  not  that  legislators  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  marriages  indissoluble,  to 
make  them  lasting.  And  I  cannot  gtlier  com. 
pare  marriage  than  to  a  lolieiy;  for  in  both  he 
ihal  ventures  may  succeed  and  may  miss  ;  and 
if  he  draw  a  priie  he  hath  a  rich  return  of  his 
revenue:  but  in  both  lolleries  there  is  a  pretty 
ftlore  of  blanks  for  every  prize.  Bovle. 

Many  a  marriage  has  commenced,  like  the 
morning,  red,  and  perished  like  a  mushroom. 
Wherefore  ?  Because  the  married  pair  neglecled 
to  be  as  agreeable  to  each  other  after  their  union 
as  Ihey  were  before  it.  Seek  always  to  please 
each  other,  my  children,  but  in  doing  so  keep 
heaven  in  mind.  Lavish  not  your  love  to-day, 
remembering  that  marriage  has  a  morrow  and 
again  a  morrow.  Bclhink  ye,  my  (laughters, 
what  the  word  heuit-wife  expresses.  The 
married  woman  is  her  hu«l>and'.s  domtslic  trutl. 
On  her  he  oughi  to  be  able  to  place  his  reliance 
in  house  and  family;  to  her  he  should  confide 
the  key  of  his  heart  and  the  lock  of  his  store- 
room. His  honour  and  his  home  are  under  her 
proterlion,  his  welfare  in  her  hands.  Ponder 
this !  And  you,  my  sons,  be  true  men  of  honour, 
nnd  good  fathers  of  your  families.  Act  in  such 
wise  ihni  your  wives  respect  and  love  you.  And 
what  more  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  children  ? 
Peruse  diligently  Ihe  word  of  God:  ihat  will 
guide  you  out  of  slorm  and  dead  calm,  and 
bring  you  safe  into  pott.  And  as  for  ihe  rest, — 
do  your  best!  Frederika  Bremek. 

Some  small  engagement  at  least  in  business 
not  only  sets  a  man's  talents  in  the  fairest  light, 
and  allots  him  a  part  to  act  in  which  a  wife 
cannot  well  inleimeddle,  hat  gives  frequent 
occasions  fur  iho-e  little  absences,  which,  what- 
ever seeming  uneasiness  ihey  may  give,  are 
some  of  the  hes)  preservatives  of  love  and  desire. 

The  fair  sex  are  so  conscious  (o  themselves 
Ihat  ihey  have  nothing  in  them  which  can  de- 
serve entirely  to  engross  the  whole  man,  thai 
ihey  heartily  despise  one  who,  to  use  their  own 
expression,  is  always  hanging  at  their  apron- 
strings.  BuucELL  :  Spcilatcr,  No.  506. 

Other  legislators,  knowing  thai  marriage  it 
the  origin  of  at)  relations,  and  consequently  the 
firsi  element  of  all  duties,  have  endeavoured 
by  every  art  to  make  it  sacred.  The  Christian 
religion,  by  confining  il  to  Ihe  pairs,  and  by 


rendering  that  relation  indissoluMe,  has  by  these 
two  things  done  more  towards  the  peace,  bappi- 
ne<s,  settlement,  and  civilization  of  the  world 
than  hy  any  oilier  pari  in  this  whole  scheme  of 
Divine  wisdom.  The  direct  contrary  course  has 
been  taken  in  the  synagogue  of  Antichiial, —  I 
mean  in  that  forge  and  mannfaclory  of  all  evil, 
the  sect  which  predominated  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1789.  Those  monsters  employed 
the  same  or  greater  industry  to  desecrate  and 
degrade  ihat  stale,  which  other  legislators  have 
used  10  render  it  holy  and  honourable.  By  a 
strange,  uncalled-for  declaration,  ihey  pro- 
nounced  Ihat  marriage   was   no  belter  than   a 

Ltlteri  en  a  Rigiddi  Peace,  Letter  I,,  1796. 
The  practice  of  divorce,  thnugb  in  some 
counliies  permitted,  has  been  discouraged  in  all. 
In  ihe  East,  polygamy  and  divorce  are  in  dis- 
credit, and  the  manners  correct  the  laws.  In 
Rome,  whilst  Rome  was  in  its  integrity,  the  few 
causes  allowed  for  divorce  amounted  in  effect 
to  a  prohibition.  They  were  only  three.  The 
arbitrary  was  totally  excluded ;  and  accordingly 
some  hundreds  of  years  passed  without  a  single 
example  of  that  kind.  When  moiuicis  were 
corrupted,  the  laws  were  relaxed;  as  ihe  latter 
alw.iys  follow  the  former,  when  ihey  aie  not 
able  10  regulate  them  or  lo  vanquish  them. 

Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peaee,  Letter  I„  1796. 


limes  iieitci  leiud  liic  uinncr.  i^uLiun. 

Marriage,  indeed,  may  qualify  the  fury  of  his 
pB.ssion ;  but  it  very  rarely  mends  a  man's 
manners.  Cong  R  eve. 

Tbeir  courtship  was  carried  on  in  pnelry 
Alas  1  many  an  enamoured  pair  have  courted  in 
poetry,  and  afler  marriage  lived  in  prose. 

JOHNFoSTEk:   Journal. 

When  expressing  a  conjecture  Ihat,  as  in  the 
previous  course  of  love,  so  after  marriage,  it 
may  be  that  recoiicilialiont  afler  disagreements 
are  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  fascinating  ten- 
derness.— I  was  told  by  a  very  sensible  experi- 
menlalibi  that  the  possibility  of  this  feeling 
continues  bul  for  a  while,  and  that  il  will  h« 
extremely  pereeptible  when  Ihe  period  is  come 
thai  no  such  felicitous  charm  will  compensate  for 
domestic  misunderstandings,  /.however,  cannot 
but  Ihiiik  thai  when  this  period  is  come,  the  sen- 
timental enthusiasm  is  greatly  subsided, — that  its 
most  enchanting  interest  is,  indeed,  quite  gone 
off.  John  Foster  ;  youmal. 

A  very  respectable  widow,  remarking  on 
matrimunial  quarrels,  said  that  Ihe  first  quarrel 
that  goes  the  length  of  any  harsh  or  conlem|>lu- 
ODS  language  is  an  unfortunate  efeeA  in  married 
life,  for  ihal  the  delicate  respectfulness  being 
thus  tnee  broken  down,  the  same  kind  of  lan- 
guage much  more  easily  comes  afterwards ; 
there  is  a  feeling  of  having  less  lo  lave  than 
before.  John  Foster  :  Journal. 
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s,  (he  grievances  they  occs.- 
tion  one  another  are  rather  feelings  ol  irrilalid 
timper  than  of  hurl  semimcnt :  an  itnportant 
distinction.  Of  the  latter  perhaps  they  were 
never  capable,  or  perhaps  have  long  since  worn 
oat  the  capability.  Their  pain,  therefore,  is  far 
less  deep  and  acme  than  «  lentimailal  observer 
would  suppose,  or  would  in  the  same  circuin- 
nances,  virith  their  own  feelings,  suffer. 

JOHNFosrEKi  y<mrHal. 
Though  bachelors  be  (he  strongest  stakes, 
married  men  are  the  best  bindert,  in  the  hedge 
of  the  comnionwealih.  It  is  the  policy  of  (he 
Londoners,  when  they  send  a  ship  into  the 
Levant  or  Meilitcrranean  Sea,  lo  make  every 
mariner  (herein  a  merchant,  each  seaman  ven< 
turing  lomewhat  of  his  own,  which  will  make 
him  more  war;  to  avoid,  and  more  valiant  lo 
undergo,  dangers.  Thus  married  men,  es- 
pecially if  having  posterity,  are  the  deeper 
sharers  in  that  slate  wherein  (hey  live,  which 
engagelh  their  aflcctions  (o  the  greater  loyally. 

T.  FULLEK. 


Bishop  J,  Hall. 

From  the  records  of  revelation  we  learn  that 
marriage,  or  Cue  ptrmamnt  union  of  Ihe  sexes, 
was  ordained  by  God,  and  existed,  under  dif- 
fereni  nio<lificalions,  in  (he  early  infoncy  of 
mankind,  without  which  they  could  never  have 
emerged  from  barbarism.  For  conceive  only 
what  eternal  discord,  jealousy,  and  violence 
would  ensue  were  the  objects  of  (he  tenderest 
affections  secured  to  their  possessor  by  no  lie 
of  moral  obligation  :  were  domeslic  enjoynicnla 
disturbed  by  inccssan(  fear,  and  licenliousness 
inflamed  by  hope,  who  could  Riid  su<1ii:ient 
tranquilliiy  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  plan  or 
execute  any  continued  scheme  of  aclion,  or 
what  room  for  srts,  or  sciences,  or  religion,  or 
virtue,  in  that  state  in  which  the  chief  earthly 
happiness  was  eiposed  lo  every  lawless  invader; 
where  one  was  racked  with  an  incessant  anxiety 
10  keep  what  the  other  was  equally  eager  lo 
acquire  ?  It  is  not  pi^bable  in  itself,  independ- 
ent of  the  light  of  ScripliJre,  that  the  benevo- 
lent Author  of  the  human  nee  ever  placed  them 
in  so  wretched  a  condition  at  first:  it  is  certain 
they  could  not  remain  in  it  long  without  being 
exterminated.  Marriage,  by  shutting  out  these 
evils,  and  enabling  every  man  lu  rest  secure  in 
his  enjoyments,  is  the  great  civilizer  of  the 
world :  with  this  securiw  the  mind  is  at  liberty 
to  expand  in  generous  affections,  and  has  leisure 
to  look  abroad,  and  engage  in  ihe  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  science,  and  virtue. 

Robert  Hau.:  Modtm  IttfidtUty. 

Gaolers  are  of  various  kinds;  .  .  .  but  the 
worst  gaoler  of  alt  is  Ihe  marilal  gaoler,  as  con- 
Miiuied  by  the  laws  of  our  illogical  merrie  old 
England.  An  absolute  lord  is  this  marital 
gaoler.  He  holds  the  person,  property,  and 
reputation  of  his  conjugal  prisoner  in  as  fast  a 


gaol  as  ever  was  buill  of  granite  and  iron.  So- 
ciety and  law  are  the  materials,  unsubstantial 
enough,  out  of  which  he  has  bniU  his  house  of 
dnresse;  but  in  those  airy  cells  lie  more  broken 
hearts  than  ever  the  sternest  dungeon  held. 
More  injustice  is  committed  there  than  in  the 
vilest  Austrian  prison  known.  If  the  gaoler 
marital  be  ■  decent  fellow,  and  in  love  with  his 
prisoner,  things  may  go  on  smoothly  enoagb. 
But  if  he  be  a  man  of  coarse  or  licklepasMons — 
if  he  be  a  man  without  conscientiousness  or 
honour— if  he  be  a  man  of  violent  temper,  of 
depraved  habits,  of  reckless  life,  be  may  ill 
treat,  ruin,  and  destroy  his  prisoner  at  bis 
pleasure,  all  in  Ihe  name  of  the  law,  and  by 
virtue  of  bis  conjugal  rights.  The  prisoner-wife 
is  not  recognized  by  ihe  law;  she  is  her  gaoler's 
properly,  the  same  as  his  dog  or  his  horse ;  with 
this  difference,  thai  he  cannot  o|>enly  sell  her; 
and  if  he  maim  or  murder  her  he  is  liable  to 
punithment,  as  he  would  be  lo  pmseculion  by 
the  Cruelty  to  Animals'  Society  if  he  maimed 
or  ill  treated  bis  dog  or  his  horse. 

hamthtld  Wprdi,  July,  1856. 

Can  there  be  a  lower  idea  of  Marriage  than 
the  idea  which  makes  ii,  in  fact,  an  institution 
for  the  development  of  selRshness  on  a  large 
and  respectable  scale  ?  If  I  am  not  justified  in 
using  the  word  selfishness,  tell  me  what  chii- 
acler  a  good  husband  presents  (viewed  plainly 
as  a  man)  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world, 
leaving  nil  his  sympathies  in  his  wife's  boudoir, 
and  hIT  his  affections  up-slairs  in  ihe  nursery, 
and  giving  lo  his  friends  such  shreds  and  patches 
of  formal  recognition,  in  place  of  true  love  and 
regard,  as  consist  in  asking  ihem  to  a 


r7  He  is  a  model  of  a  husband,  the  ladies 
!>ay.  I  dare  not  contradict  them;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  is  also  a  model 
of  a  friend?  Housthuld  Wards. 


n  the  a 


This,  then,  is  m 
gaoler,  on  the  other  a  prisoner  for  life,  ■  legal 
nonentity,  classed  with  infants  or  idiots  :^-or,  if 
there  should  ever  come  liberty,  coming  only 
through  (hat  poor  prisoner's  hopeless  rain,  ruin 
she  is  powerless  10  avert,  be  she  the  most  innocent 
of  God's  creatures.  Neither  properly  nor  legal 
recognition,  neilherliberty  nor  protection  has 
slie,  nothing  but  a  man's  fickle  fancy  and  a 
man's  frail  mercy  between  her  and  misery. 
between  her  and  destruction.  This  is  marriage 
as  by  the  law  of  England. 

HemiheU  Worib. 

The  prisoner-wife  has  no  property.  All  that 
she  possessed  before  her  marriage,  and  all  that 
she  may  earn,  save,  or  inherit  after  her  marriage, 
belongs  to  her  husband.  He  may  squander  her 
foitnne  at  the  gaming-table,  or  among  hu  mis- 
tresses; he  may  beijuealh  it  to  his  illegitimate 
children,  leaving  his  wife  and  her  children  to 
beggary;  he  may  do  with  it  as  he  will;  the 
law  makes  him  lord  and  gaoler,  and  places  the 
poor  itemtiling  victim  unreservedly  in  his  hands. 
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The  like  moy  he  do  with  the  enmings,  tb« 
savings  of  hii  wife,  daring  fait  incaiceralion,  if 
he  have  committed  a  crime;  during  his  deser- 
tion, if  he  have  Ulcen  >  fancy  to  desert  her  for 
someone  else  i  during  a  separstion,  forced  on 
him  b;  her  friends  to  protect  her  from  his  brU' 
laJity.  Whatever  be  the  cause  which  has  thrown 
the  wife  on  her  own  resources,  and  made  her 
work  and  gain,  he  may  swoop  down  like  a  bird 
of  prey  on  the  earnings  gained  by  lier  own 
work  while  she  was  alone;  he  may  seiie  and 
carry  Ihem  off  unhindered,  leaving  her  to  (he 
same  terrible  round  uf  toil  and  spoliation,  until 
one  or  the  other  may  die. 


.Irity, 

only  to  be  maintained  as  a  mere  social  fonn.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  repeat — hut  1  will 
do  so,  ill  order  to  avoid  the  slightest  chance  of 
misconstruction— that  1  am  here  speaking  only 
of  the  worthiest,  the  truest,  the  longest-tried 
friends  of  a  mnn's  bachelor  days.  Towards 
these  every  sensible  married  woman  feels,  as  I 
believe,  that  she  owe*  a  duty  for  her  husband's 
sake.  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  such  female 
phenomena  in  the  world  as  fond  wives  and  dg' 
voted  mothers,  who  are  anything  rather  than 
sensible  women  the  moment  they  are  required 
to  step  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  conjugal  and 
maternal  instincts.  Women  of  this  sort  have  an 
unreasonable  jealousy  of  their  husbands  in  small 
things ;  and  on  the  misuse  of  their  influence  to 
s^rve  the  interests  of  that  jealousy,  lies  but  loo 
often  the  reoponsibiliiy  of  severing  lucb  friend- 
ahip*  as  no  man  can  hope  to  form  for  the  seeoDll 
time  in  the  coarse  of  his  life. 

Hemihold  Wtrdt. 

Amtntor  should  have  cultivated  as  a  moral 
duty  the  habit  of  linking  the  past  to  the  present, 
and  encouraged  his  love  to  ripen  into  esteem 
and  gratitude.  He  should  have  been  careful 
that  a  purification  of  the  mind  accompanied  its 
intellectual  advances,  and  have  supplied  with  a 
moral  sentiment  the  hiatus — the  intellectual  and 
social  chasm — that  was  growing  between  his 
own  and  his  wife's  mental  condition.  Perhaps, 
too,  some  pains  on  his  own  part  might  have 
made  it  much  less,  or  even  prevented  it  alto- 
gether.  He  might,  from  time  to  time,  have 
communicated  to  her  what  he  had  himself 
acquired,  and  thus,  by  enabling  her  lo  advance 
with  him,  preserved  more  closely  the  original 
relation.  Hotaihold  Wordt. 

His  wife,  affectionate  and  fsilbful,  willingly 
became  his  co-labourer,  and  bore  with  him  the 
burthen  and  the  yoke  of  his  struggling  days, — 
partook  with  him  the  fever  and  the  fret  of 
ii^imhition.  Well-directed  energy  led  I 
tunate  results.  In  the  cnurse  of  years,  Amintor 
baa  gained  a  competency,  a  respectable 
in  life,  and  connections  valuable  to  him,  either 
on  the  score  of  laleitt  or  fashion,  or  both.     Peo- 


ple of  genius  are  his  companions,  and  jienple 
of  taste  invite  him  to  their  parties  of  pleasure. 
Too  late  he  makes  the  discovery,  that  while  he 
has  been  improving  his  position  in  the  world 
without,  his  wife,  engrossed  in  domestic  cares, 
contracted  the  habits  and  manners  of  a 
household  drudge,  and,  though  sympathiiing  in 
his  pursuits,  has  acquired  no  skill  in  conversing 
1  them  with  propriety  or  elegance.  Much  dis- 
imfott  ensues.  The  husband  is  ashamed  to 
Irotlitce  his  homely  partner  into  society ;  she 
herself  even  is  disinclinetl  to  enter  scenes  for 
which  she  feels  herself  unqualified. 

Hnuihold  Werdi. 
There  is  no  observation  more  frequently  made 
by  such  as  employ  themselves  in  surveying  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  than  that  marriage,  though 
the  diciBle  of  nature,  and  the  institution  of 
Providence,  is  yet  very  often  the  cause  of  misery, 
and  that  those  who  enter  into  that  state  can  sel- 
dom forbear  to  express  their  repentance.  Bn<l 
their  envy  of  those  whom  either  chance  or 
LUtion  hath  withheld  from  it. 
This  general  unhappiness  has  given  occasion 
to  many  sage  maxims  among  the  serious,  mid 
smart  remarks  among  the  gay;  the  moralist  and 
the  writer  of  epigrams  have  equally  shown  their 
abilities  upon  it ;  some  have  lamented  and  some 
have  ridiculed  il ;  but  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
has  been  chiefly  a  masculine  endowment,  the 
reproach  of  making  the  world  miserable  has 
been  always  thrown  upon  the  women. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  i8. 

Wives  and  husliands  are,  indeed,  incessantly 
complaining  of  each  other;  and  there  would  be 
reason  for  imagining  that  almost  every  house 
was  infested  with  perverseness  or  oi^ression  be- 
yond human  sufferance,  did  we  not  know  upon 
how  small  occasions  some  minda  burst  out  into 
lamentations  and  reproaches,  and  how  naturally 
every  animal  revenges  his  pain  upon  those  who 
happen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination 
of  its  cause.  We  are  always  witling  to  fancy 
ourselves  within  a  little  of  happiness,  and  when, 
with  repealed  efforts,  we  cannot  reach  il.  per- 
suade ourselves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill- 
paired  mate,  since,  if  we  could  find  any  other 
obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  diat  it  was 
not  removed. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  45- 

Though  malrimony  may  have  some  pains, 
celibacy  has  few  pleasures. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson. 

Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  man  in  general ; 
and  every  man  is  a  worse  man  in  proportion  as 
he  is  unlit  for  the  married  state. 

Dit.  S.Johnson. 

Marriage  is  the  strictest  tie  of  perpetual  friend- 
ship, and  there  can  be  no  friendship  without 
confldence,  and  no  confidence  without  int^rity ; 
and  he  must  expect  to  be  wretched  who  pays  to 
beauty,  riches,  or  politeness  that  regard  which 
only  virtue  and  piety  can  claim. 

Dm,  S.  Johnson. 
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Were  not  a  man  lo  marry  a  second  time,  il 
might  be  concluded  that  hb  fiist  vrife  had  given 
him  a  discust  to  marriage;  but  by  taking  a 
second  vi'm  he  pays  the  highest  complimenl  lo 
the  firtt,  by  showing  that  she  made  him  so 
happy  as  a  married  man  that  he  wishes  lo  1>e  so 
a  second  time.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  solitariness  of  man  .  .  .  God  halli 
namely  and  principally  ordered  to  prevent  by 
marriage,  Milton. 

Marriage  \%  a  human  society,  and  ...  all 
human  society  miL^t  proceed  from  the  mind 
raiher  than  the  body.  Milton. 

Whatever  you  may  now  think  (now,  perhaps, 
you  have  some  fondness  for  me),  thougli  your 
love  should  continue  in  ils  full  force,  there  are 
houn  when  the  most  beloved  mistress  would  be 
troublesome.  People  are  not  forever  (nor  is  it 
in  htiman  nature  thai  they  should  be)  disposed 
lo  be  fond ;  you  would  be  glad  to  hnd  in  me 
the  friend  and  the  conipanion.  To  be  agreeably 
(he  la*t,  il  is  necessary  to  be  gay  and  entertain- 
ing. A  perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where 
you  see  nothin);  to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length 
wears  them  out,  and  conver^lion  falls  into  dull 
■nd  insipid.  \Vhen  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you,  you  will  like  me  no  longer.     How  dread- 


ful is 


wl 


Ladv  M.  W.  Montagu  : 

Ta  E.  W.  Montagu  {it/ore  mitrriagt). 
As  concerning  marriage,  besides  ihni  it  is  n 
covenant,  the  enlrance  into  which  is  only  free, 
but  the  continuance  in  it  (orc'd  and  com|>eird, 
havifig  another  dependance  than  ihal  of  our 
own  Tree-will,  and  a  bai^ain  commonly  con- 
traded  to  other  ends,  there  almost  always  hap- 
pens a  thousand  intricacies  in  it,  lo  unravel 
enough  to  break  the  thread,  and  to  divert  the 
current  of  a  lively  afleclion  :  whereas  friendship 
has  no  manner  of  business  or  traffick  with  any 
but  itself.  Moreover,  to  say  truth,  the  ordinary 
talent  of  women  is  not  such  as  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  conference  and  communication  re- 

3uir'd  lo  the  support  of  Ihis  conjugal  lie;  nor 
0  they  appear  lo  be  endu'd  with  constancy  of 
mind  to  endure  the  pinch  of  so  hard  and  dura- 
ble a  knot.  Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton's  jd  ed.,  ch.  ixvii, 

A  good  marriage,  it  be  really  so,  rejects  the 
company  and  conililions  of  love,  and  tries  lo 
repreaeni  those  of  friendship.  'Tis  a  sweel  so- 
ciety of  life,  full  of  constancy,  trust,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  useful  and  tolid  ofBccs  and 
mutual  obligations;  which  any  woman  enjoys 
that  has  a  right  lasle;  and  if  rightly  taken, 
marriage  is  the  best  of  all  human  societies.  We 
cannot  live  without  it,  and  yet  we  do  nothing 
hut  decry  it.  It  happens,  as  with  cages,  ihe 
birds  without  despair  lo  get  in,  and  those  within 
despair  of  getting  out.  Socrates  l>eing  ask'd 
whether  it  was  more  commodious  to  lake  a  wife, 
or  not?  "Let  a  man  take  which  course  he 
will,"  said  be,  "he  will  be  sure  to  repent." 
Tis  a  contract  to  which  the  common  saying. 


"  Homo  homini,  aut  Deus,  ant  Lupus,"  £nzm- 
Adag.,  "  Man  to  man  ia  either  a  god  or  a  wooif," 
may  very  fitly  be  applied.  There  must  be  a 
concurrence  of  many  qualities  lo  the  creeling  il. 
Il  is  found  now  a  days  more  convenient  for 
innocent  and  plebeian  souls,  where  delights, 
curiosity,  and  idleness  do  not  so  much  disturb 
it;  but  extravagant  humours,  that  hale  all  »oiU 
of  obligation  and  restraint,  are  not  proper  for  it. 

Might  1  have  had  my  own  will,  I  would  not 
have  married  wisdom  her  self,  if  she  would 
have  had  me.  But  'tis  to  much  purpose  to 
evade  it :  the  common  custom  and  usance  of 
life  will  have  it  so.  Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  idx. 

Remember,  if  thou  marry  for  beauty,  thou 
bindesl  thyself  all  thy  life  for  that  which  per- 
chance will  neither  last  nor  please  thee  one 
year;  and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  lo  thee 
of  no  price  at  all. 

Sir  W.  Raleich. 

or  all  the  actions  of  a  man's  life  his  mar- 
riage dolh  least  concern  other  people;  yet  of 
all  actions  ol^  our  life  it  is  most  meddled  with 
by  other  people.  SklDEN. 

In  marriage  if  you  possess  anything  very 
good,  it  makes  you  eager  to  get  everything  elsi 
good  of  Ihe  same  son. 

R.  B.  Sheridan. 

Many  litlle  esteem  of  iheir  own  lives,  yet,  for 
remorse  of  their  wives  and  children,  would  be 
withheld.  Edmund  Spe-vser. 

In  all  the  marria{;es  1  have  ever  seen,  most 
of  which  have  been  unha|^y  ones,  Ihe  great 
cause  of  evil  has  proceeded  from  slight  occa- 
sions; and  I  take  il  to  be  the  firsi  maxim  in  a 
married  condition,  that  you  are  to  be  above 
iriSes.  When  two  persons  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  each  olher  as  lo  Come  logelher  for 
life,  they  will  not  diSer  in  matters  of  impor- 
tance, because  ihey  think  of  each  olhcr  wilh 
respect;  and  in  regard  to  all  things  of  consid- 
eration that  may  alTect  them,  ihey  are  prepared 
for  mulual  assistance  and  relief  in  such  occur- 
rences. For  less  occiisions,  they  form  no  resolu- 
tions, but  leave  their  minds  unprepared. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No.  79. 

I  wilt  not  enter  into  the  dispute  between  yon, 
which  I  find  his  prudence  put  an  end  to  before 
it  came  lo  extremity ;  but  charge  you  lo  have  a 
care  of  Ihe  first  quarrel,  as  you  lender  your 
happiness;  for  then  it'  is  that  the  mind  will 
reiiccl  harshly  upon  every  circumstance  that  has 
ever  passed  between  you.  If  &uch  an  accident 
is  ever  lo  happen,  which  I  hope  never  H-ill,  be 
sure  to  keep  to  the  circum<itance  before  you; 
make  no  allusions  lo  what  is  passed,  or  conclu- 
sions referring  to  what  is  to  come :  do  not  show 
a  hoard  of  matter  for  dissension  in  your  breast ; 
but,  if  il  is  necessary,  lay  before  him  Ihe  Ihiog 
ndersland  il,  candidly,  wilhout  being 
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habit  of  wrangling;  and  when  10  Hisplease  is 
thoughl  of  no  consequence,  to  pleas?  is  alvays 
of  IS  lillle  moment. 

SibR.  Stbblbi   Tn/Ar,  No.  85. 

Il  is  very  commonly  observed,  that  the  most 
smnn  pnngs  which  we  meel  with,  are  in  Ihe  be- 
^tining  of  wedlock,  which  prnceeil  from  igno- 
rance of  ench  other's  humour,  and  want  of  pru- 
dence to  make  allowances  for  n  change  from  the 
most  careful  respect,  lo  the  most  unbounded 
familiarity.  Hence  il  nrises,  thai  trifles  are  com- 
tnonlj  occasions  of  Ihe  greatest  anxiety;  for 
Contiadiction  being  a  thing  wholly  unusual  be- 
tween a  new-married  couple,  the  smallest  in- 
stance of  il  is  taken  for  ihe  highest  injury;  and 
it  very  seldom  happens,  that  the  man  is  slow 
enough  in  assuminii;  Ihe  chamcler  of  a  husbnnd, 
or  ihe  woman  quick  enough  in  condescending 
to  that  of  a  wife.  It  immediately  follows,  that 
they  Ihink  Ihey  have  all  the  time  of  their  court- 
ship been  talking  in  masks  lo  each  other,  and 
therefore  b^in  to  act  like  disappointed  people. 
Philander  finds  Delia  ill-natured  and  imperti- 
nent ;  and  Delia,  Philander  surly  and  incon. 
stanl.  Sir  R.  Steele:   Tatler,  No.  150. 

Those  who  begin  ihis  course  of  life  without 
jars  at  their  setting  out,  arrive  within  few  months 
at  a  pitch  of  benevolence  and  affection  of  which 
the  most  perfect  friendship  is  but  a  faint  resem- 
blance. As  in  the  unfortunate  marriage,  the 
most  minute  and  indifferent  things  are  objects 
of  the  sharpest  resentment  1  so  in  a  happy  one, 
they  are  occasions  of  the  most  exquisite  satisfac- 
tion. For  what  does  not  oblige  in  one  we  love  ? 
What  does  not  offend  in  one  we  dislike  ?  For 
these  reasons  I  take  il  for  a  rule,  that  in  mar- 
riage, the  chief  business  is  to  acquire  a  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  each  other.  They  should 
consider  one  another's  words  and  actions  with  a 
secret  indulgence.  There  should  always  be  an 
inward  fondness  pleading  for  each  other,  such 
as  may  add  new  beauties  to  everything  that  is 
excellent, ^ve  charms  to  what  is  indifferent,  and 
cover  everything  that  is  defective.  For  want 
of  ihis  kind  propensity  and  bins  of  mind,  the 
married  pair  often  take  things  ill  of  each  other, 
which  no  one  else  would  take  notice  of  in  either 
of  them. 

Bui  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  of  alt  is, 
where  each  party  is  alirays  laying  up  fuel  for 
dissension,  and  gathering  together  a  magnrine 
of  provocations  lo  exasperate  each  other  with 
when  ihey  are  out  of  humour. 

SirR.  Steelei    Taller,  tio.iy>. 

Melhinks  it  is  a  misfortune,  thai  the  marriage 
stale,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  ada|iled  10  give 
us  the  completest  happiness  this  life  is  capable 
of,  should  be  so  uncomfortable  a  one  to  so  many 
as  it  daily  proves.  But  the  mischief  generally 
proceeds  from  tbe  unwise  choice  people  make 
for  themselves,  and  an  expeclalinn  of  happiness 
from  things  not  capable  of  giving  il.  Nothing 
but  the  good  qualities  of  the  person  beloved  can 
be  a  foundation  for  a  love  of  judgment  and  dis. 
cretion ;   and  whoever  expects  happiness  from 


anything  but  virtue,  wisdom,  good  humour,  and 
a  similitude  of  manners  will  find  themselves 
widely  mistaken. 

Sir  R.  Steels:  Speiiaior,  No.  268. 

When  you  talk  of  the  subject  of  love,  and  tbe 
relations  arising  from  il,  melhinks  you  should 
take  care  lo  leave  no  faull  unobserved  which 
concerns  the  stale  of  marriage.  The  great  vex- 
ation that  I  have  observed  in  it  is,  that  the  wed- 
ded couple  seem  lo  want  opjionunities  of  being 
often  alone  together,  and  are  forced  to  quarrel 
and  be  fond  before  company.  Mr.  Hotspur  and 
his  lady,  in  a  room  full  of  their  friends,  are  ever 
saying  something  so  smart  to  each  other,  and 
that  but  just  within  rules,  ihat  ihe  whole  com- 
pany stand  in  Ihe  utmost  anxiety  and  suspense, 
for  fear  of  their  falling  into  exlremhies  which 
they  could  not  be  present  at.  On  the  other  side, 
Tom  Faddle  and  his  pretty  spouse,  wherever 
ihey  come,  are  billing  and  cooing  at  such  a  rate 
as  they  think  must  do  our  hearts  good  lo  behold 
them.  Cannot  you  possibly  propose  a  mean  bC' 
tween  being  wasps  and  doves  in  public? 

Sir  R.  Steeix;  Sfeclalor,  No.  300, 

According  as  the  husband  has  [is?]  disposed 
in  himself,  every  circumstance  in  his  life  is  to 
give  him  torment  or  pleasure.  When  the  affec- 
tion is  well  placed,  and  is  supported  by  ihe  con- 
siderations of  duly,  honour,  and  friendship, 
which  are  in  Ihe  highest  degree  engaged  in 
this  alliance,  there  can  nothing  rise  in  :he  com- 
mon couise  of  life,  or  from  the  blows  and 
favours  of  fortune,  in  which  a  man  wilt  not  find 
matters  of  some  delight  unknown  lo  a  single 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spidaler,  No.  479. 

Marriage  is  an  in.slitution  calculated  for  a 
constant  scene  of  as  much  delight  as  our  being 
is  capable  of.  Two  persons  who  have  chosen 
each  other  out  of  all  the  species,  with  design  to 
be  each  other's  mutual  comfort  and  entertain- 
ment, have  in  that  action  bound  themselves  to 
be  good -hnm cured,  affable,  discreel,  forgiving, 
patient,  and  joyful,  with  respect  to  other's  frail- 
lies  and  perfections,  to  Ihe  end  of  their  lives. 
The  wiser  of  the  Iwo  (an<l  It  always  happens 
one  of  them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own 
sake,  keep  things  from  outrage  with  the  utmost 
sanctity.  When  this  union  is  thus  preserved 
(as  I  have  often  fnvW.  the  most  indifferent  cir- 
cumiitance  administers  delight.  Their  condition 
is  an  endless  source  of  new  gralificalions. 
"       Sir  R,  Steele:  Sptctafor,  No.  490. 

The  marriage.life  is  always  an  insipid,  a  tvj- 
atious,  or  a  hapfy  condition.  The  first  is,  when 
Iwo  people  of  no  genius  or  lasle  for  themselves 
meel  together  upon  such  a  settlement  as  has 
been  thought  reawnable  by  parents  and  con- 
veyancers, from  an  exact  valuation  of  the  lands 
and  cash  of  both  parties.  In  Ibis  ca^e  the  young 
lady's  person  is  no  more  regarded  than  the 
house  and  improvements  in  purchase  of  an 
estate  i  but  she  goes  with  her  forlnne,  rather 
ihan  her  fortune  with  her.  These  make  up 
the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and  fill  up  ihe 
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lumber  or  the  human  race,  vrithoul  beneficence 
(owsrdB  ihosB  below  them,  or  respect  towards 
ibnse  above  ihem. 

The  vtxaliettt  life  nrises  from  a  conjuncIioD 
of  two  people  of  quick  taste  and  resentment, 
put  Wgether  for  reasons  well  known  to  their 
friends,  in  which  especinl  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
(what  they  think  the  chief  of  evirs)  i»verty, 
and  insure  lo  Ihem  riches,  with  every  evil  be- 
«des.  These  good  people  live  in  a  eonslanl 
constr^nt  before  company,  and  too  great  famili- 
arity alone.  When  ihey  are  within  observation, 
they  fret  at  each  other's  carriage  and  behaviour ; 
when  alone,  they  revile  each  other's  person  and 
conduct.  In  company,  they  are  in  purgatory; 
when  alone  together,  in  a  hell. 

The  Maffy  marriage  is  where  two  persons 
meet  and  voluntarily  make  choice  of  each  other 
without  principally  regarding  and  neglecting 
ihe  circumstances  of  fortune  or  beauty.  These 
may  slill  love  in  spite  of  adversity  or  sickneis : 
the  former  we  may,  in  some  measure,  defend 
ourselves  from;  the  other  is  the  portion  of  our 
very  make.  SiR  R.  Steele. 

1  have  had  joy  given  me  as  preposterously 


The  reason  why  so  few  maniages 
is  because  young  ladies  spend  the 
making  net<,  not  in  making  cages. 


Sir  J.  Suckling. 

happy 


The  St 


of  marriage  tills  up  the  numbers  of 


the  elect,  and  hath  in  it  Ihe  lalwur  of 
and  Ihe  delicacies  of  friendship,  the  blessing  of 
«ociety,  and  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts 
hath  in  it  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of  safety, 
than  the  single  life ;  it  hath  more  care,  but  tes: 
danger;  it  is  more  merry,  and  more  sad;  it  ii 
fuller  of  sorrows,  and  fuller  of  joys ;  it  lie: 
under  more  burdens,  but  is  supported  by  all  thi 
strengths  of  love  mid  charity,  and  those  burden! 
arc  delightful.  Mani^e  is  the  mother  of  thi 
world,  and  preserves  kiugdoms,  and  (Ms  cities 
churches,  and  henven  itself. 

Jeremy  Taylor 


Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  lo  avoid 
all  oRencet  of  each  other  in  the  beginnmg  of 
their  conversation:  every  little  ihing  can  blast 
an  infant  blossom  ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south 
can  shake  the  little  rings  of  the  vine  when  first 
they  begin  to  curl  like  the  locks  of  a  new- 
weaned  boy;  but  when  by  age  and  consolidation 
they  stiffen  into  Ihe  h.irdness  of  a  stem,  and 
have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  brought  forth  their  clusters, 
they  can  endure  the  storms  of  the  north,  and  the 
loud  noises  of  a  tempest,  and  yet  never  bi 
broken!  so  are  the  early  unions  of  an  unfiiet 
marriage  :  watchful  and  observant,  jealous  an( 
busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and  apt  lo  lake 
alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  .  .  ,  After  Ihi 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  enileared 


and  hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence,  and  ex- 
perience longer  than  artifice  niul  pretence  can 
last,  there  are  a  great  many  remembrances,  and 
some  things  present,  that  dB.sh  all  lillle  unkind- 
nesses  in  pieces.  JEREMY  Taylobj 

Twenty-five  Semumi  Prtatheii  at  Golden  Gmit: 
XVII.,  Thi  Marriage  Ring. 

Husbands  must  give  to  their  wives  love. 
maintenance,  duty,  and  the  sweetnesses  of  con- 
versation ;  and  wives  must  pay  to  them  all  tbey 
have  or  can,  with  the  interest  of  oliedience  and 
reverence;  and  they  must  be  complicated  in 
affections  and  interest,  that  there  l>e  no  di»- 
tinclion  between  them  of  mine  and  thine. 
Jeremy  Taylor  : 
Bo/y  Living-  Rules/or  Married  Pentm. 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriage, 
do  better  please  God  than  some  virgins  in  their 
stale  of  virginity :  tliey,  by  giving  great  examines 
of  conjugal  affection,  by  preserving  Iheir  faith 
unbroken,  and  by  educating  children  in  Ihe  fear 
of  God,  please  God  in  a  higher  degree  (han 
those  virgins  whose  piety  is  not  answerable  to 
their  opportunities.  Jeremy  Taylor. 


MATTER. 

Matter,  abstractly  and  absolutely  considered, 
cannot  have  Irarne  an  infinite  duration  now  past 
and  eufnred.  Bentlby  :  Sermimi. 

Aiheists  mast  confess  that,  before  that  as- 
signed period  matter  had  existed  eternally,  in- 
separably endued  with  this  principle  of  attrac- 
tion ;  and  yet  bad  never  attracted  or  convened 
before,  during  that  infinite  allraction. 

Bentley. 

It  is  ullerly  unconceivable  that  inanimate 
brute  matter,  wilhont  the  mediation  of  some  im- 
material being,  should  operate  upon  other  matter 
without  mutual  contact.  BeHtley. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God  in  the  be- 
ginning formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard. 
impenetrable,  movable  particles,  of  such  siies 
and  figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and 
in  such  proportion  to  space,  as  most  conduced 
10  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and  that 
those  primitive  panicles,  being  solids,  are  in- 
comparably harder  ihan  any  porous  l»dies  com- 
pounded of  them :  even  so  very  hard  as  never 
to  wear  or  break  in  piecetj  no  ordinary  power 
being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made 


one  in  the  first  creation. 


Sir  Isaac  Newtom. 


Some  have  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
deplh,  and  have  also  a  power  of  resistance,  or 
exclude  everything  of  the  same  kind  from  being 
in  the  same  placet  this  is  the  proper  chai«cier 
of  matter  or  body.  D».  I.  WATts. 
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An  accidenial  mode,  or  an  accident,  is  mch 
k  mode  as  is  not  necesNiry  10  the  being  of  a 
thing ;  for  the  subjecl  may  be  without  ii  »nd  yet 
remain  of  the  lame  nature  ihat  it  vas  before; 
or  it  is  tliai  mode  which  may  be  teparaied  or 
abolished  from  its  subject. 

Dr.  I.  Watts:  Logic. 


A  maxim  is 


n  upon  obserralio 


"  principl.  _ 

is  prospective.  Colerukje. 

He  iHat  will  improve  every  mailer  of  fact  into 
n  maxim  wilt  abound  in  contrary  observations, 
that  ran  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and 
pudder  him.  Locks. 

Where  we  uie  words  of  a  looJe  and  warder- 
ing signification,  hence  follows  mistake  and 
error,  which  those  m»xims  brought  as  proofs  to 
establish  prolwsilions  wherein  the  words  stand 
for  undetermined  ideas,  do  by  their  authority 
confirm  and  rivet.  LocKE. 

If  speculative  maxims  have  not  an  acljre  unl- 
venal  asseni  from  all  mankind,  practical  princi- 
ples come  short  of  an  universal  reception. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world  knows 
that  nothing  la  so  useless  as  a.  general  maxim. 
If  it  be  very  moral  and  very  true,  it  may  serve 
for  a  copy  to  a  charity-boy.  If,  like  those  of 
Rochefoucault,  it  be  sparkling  and  whimsical,  it 
may  make  an  excellent  motto  for  an  essay.  But 
few  Indeed  of  Ihe  wise  apothegms  which  have 
been  uttered,  from  the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages 
of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor  Richard,  have  pre- 
vented a  single  foolish  action.  We  give  ihe 
highest  and  the  most  peculiar  praise  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Maehiarelli  when  we  say  that  they  may 
frequently  be  of  real  ose  in  regulaling  conduct, 
not  so  much  becau.<e  they  are  more  just  or  more 
profound  than  Ihose  which  might  be  culled  from 
oiher  authors,  as  because  they  can  be  more 
readily  S]ip1ied  to  the  problems  of  real  life. 
Lord  Macaulav: 

MachiaviUi,  March,  1S37. 
Ma> 


Medals  are  so  many  monuments  consigned 
over  10  eternilT,  that  they  may  last  when  nil 
other  nemoriaU  of  the  same  age  are  worn  out 
or  lost.  Addison. 

Medals  give  a  very  great  light  lohislonr  in 
confirming  such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  au- 
thors, and  sellling  such  as  are  told  after  different 
Addison. 


If  we  consider  the  different  occasions  of  an- 
cient and  modern  medals,  we  shall  lind  Itial  Ihey 
both  agree  in  recording  the  greal  actions  and 
successes  in  war;  allowing  still  for  the  different 
ways  of  making  it  and  the  circumstances  that 
attended  it.  Addison. 


The  Roman  metlals  were  their  c 
when  an  aclion  deserved  to  be 
coin,  it  was  stamped,  and  issued  0 


"e"orde7o7^ 
ut  uK  the  n"inl. 

Addison. 

Among  the  Romans,  to  preserve  greal  events 
upon  their  coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of 
money  grew  very  scarce  it  was  often  recoined 
by  a  succeeding  emperor.  AuDlsoN. 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  with 
in  these  short  inscriptiont :  are  not  you  nmaied 
(o  see  to  much  biilory  gathered  into  so  small  a 
compass  ?  Addison, 

One  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the 
reverse  of  a  medal  u  in  a  canto  of  Spenser. 
Addison. 

A  reverse  ofien  clears  up  the  passage  of  an 
old  poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle 
the  reverse,  Addison. 

The  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rise  up  in 
a  much  more  beautiful  relief  ihan  those  on  the 
modern  ;  the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the 
several  declensions  of  the  empire  till,  about 
Constanline's  lime,  it  lies  almost  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  medal.  Addison. 

As  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a 
cabinet  of  medals  as  a  treasury  of  money,  but 
of  knowledge.  ADDISON. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  see 
virtuosos  about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  descanting 
upon  the  value,  rarity,  and  authenticalness  of 
the  several  pieces.  ADDISON. 

■espect  of  the  oiher   coins, 
Addison. 


Medallions,  i 
^ere  the  same  < 


MEDIOCRITY. 

How  many  of  these  minds  are  there  I0  whom 
scarcely  any  good  can  be  done  I  They  have  no 
excitability.  You  are  attempting  to  kindle  a 
fire  of  stones.  Yon  must  leave  Ihcm  as  you  find 
them,  ill  permanent  mediocrity.  Vou  waste 
your  lime  if  you  do  not  employ  it  on  materials 
which  you  can  aciuolly  modify,  while  such  can 
be  found.  1  find  that  mnsl  people  are  made 
only  for  the  common  usesof  life. 

John  Foster  :  Journal. 

Among  many  parallels  which  men  of  imagi- 
nation have  drawn  between  the  natural  and 
moral  stale  of  the  world,  it  has  been  observed 
thai  happiness,  as  well  as  virtue,  consists  In  me- 
diocrity ;  that  to  avoid  every  extreme  is  necet- 
sary,  even  lo  him  that  has  no  other  care  than  to 
pass  through  the  present  stale  with  ea<e  and 
safety  ;  and  thai  Ihe  middle  path  is  the  road  of 
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MCurity,  on  cither  side  of  which  are  not  only 
the  pitfolls  uf  vice,  but  the  precipice  of  ruin. 

I'hus  Ihe  maxim  of  Cleobulus,  the  Lindian, 
ufrfun'  ufiurrav,  "Mediocrity  \%  best,"  has  been 
lon^  cuii^idered  a  imtversal  principle,  cilended 
ihruugh  Ihe  whole  compass  of  life  and  nature. 
The  experience  of  every  age  seems  lo  have 
given  it  new  conlirmation,  ami  10  show  that 
nothing,  however  specious  or  alluring,  is  pur- 
sued with  propriety,  or  enjoyed  with  safety,  be- 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Raiabltr,  No.  38. 


MEDITATION. 

Frequency  in  heavenly  contemplalion  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  prevent  a  shyness  between 
God  and  ihysoul.  '     BaXteK. 

There  is  scarce  anything  that  nature  has  made, 
or  that  men  do  suffer,  whence  the  devout  re- 
flector cannot  take  an  occasion  of  an  aspiring 
meditation.  BoYLE. 

For  meditation  Is.  I  presume,  that  act  of  the 
tnind  by  which  it  seeks  within,  either  the  law  of 
the  phenomena  which  it  has  contemplated  with- 
out, or  semblances,  symbols,  and  analogies  cor- 
responsive  to  the  same.  Coleridge. 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glnss  -. 
whereby,  in  her  long  remove,  she  diiceroeth 
God  as  if  he  were  nearer  hand.  I  peisuade  no 
man  to  make  it  his  whole  life's  business.  We 
have  bodies  a.s  well  as  souls;  and  even  this 
world,  white  we  are  in  it,  ought  somewhat  to  be 
cared  for.  As  those  stales  ore  likely  to  flourish 
where  execution  follows  sound  advisements,  so 
is  man  when  contemplation  is  seconded  by 
action.  Felltham  1  Resolves. 

It  Is  not,  I  suppose,  a  more  bold  than  profit- 
able labour,  after  the  endeavours  of  so  many 
contemplative  men  to  leach  the  art  of  medita- 
tion :  an  heavenly  business  as  any  belongeth 
either  to  man  or  Christian,  and  such  as  whereby 
the  soul  doth  unspeakably  beneiit  itself. 

Bishop  J.  Hall:   Of  Divint  Mtditalion. 

Let  us  beseech  you  then  to  make  them  [re- 
ligion and  eternity]  familiar  with  your  minds, 
and  mingle  them  with  the  ordinary  stream  of 
your  thoughts:  retiring  often  from  the  world, 
and  conversing  with  God  and  your  own  souls. 
In  these  solemn  moments,  nature,  and  the  shift- 
ing scenes  of  it,  will  retire  from  your  view,  and 
you  will  feel  yourselves  left  alone  with  God  ;  you 
will  walk  as  in  his  sight ;  you  will  stand,  as  it 
were,  athis  tribunal..  Illusions  will  then  vanish 
apace,  and  everything  will  appear  in  its  true 
proportion  and  proper  colour.  You  will  esti- 
mate human  life,  and  Ihe  work  of  it,  not  by 
fleeting  and  momentary  sensations,  but  by  the 
light  of  refleciion  and  steady  faith.  You  wilt 
see  little  in  the  past  to  please,  or  in  the  future 
tofl.itter:  its  feverish  dreams  will  sulistde  and 
its  enchantment  l>e  dissolved. 

Robert  Hall; 

Exetlltncy  of  the  Christian  Disperaatiim. 


Meditation  will  radicate  these  seeds,  fix  the 
transient  gleam  of  light  and  warmth,  conRnn 
resolutions  of  good,  and  give  them  a  double 
"' "'le  soul.  Hammond. 


A  constant  residence  amidst  noise  and  pleasure 
invariably  obliterates  the  impressions  of  piety, 
and  a  frequent  abstraction  of  ourselves  into  a 
slate,  where  this  life,  like  the  next,  operates  only 
upon  the  reason,  will  reinstate  religion  in  its 
just  authority,  even  without  those  irradiations 
from  alwve,  the  hope  of  which  I  liave  tio  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  from  the  sincere  and  the  dili- 
gent. Dr.  S.  Johnson:   RamhUr^'SQ.  %. 

A  man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections  sees  a-s 
much  at  one  glimpse  as  would  require  a  tang 
discoui^e  to  lay  before  another  and  make  out  in 
one  entire  and  gradual  deduction. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wear5  off 
Ihe  strangeness  of  it ;  and  shows  it  in  its  several 
lights,  and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the 
view  of  the  mind.  South. 

There  can  be  no  study  without  time  ;  and  the 
mind  must  abide  and  dwell  upon  things,  or  be 
always  a  stranger  to  the  inside  of  them. 

Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety  upon 
the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate :  either  get 
some  new  arguments  against  a  sin  or  some  new 
encouragements  to  virtue. 

Jerbuy  Taylor- 

Meditation  is  the  longtie  of  the  soul  and  the 
language  of  our  spirit ;  and  our  wanderii^; 
thoughts  in  prayer  are  hut  the  neglects  of  medi- 
tation and  recessions  from  that  duty;  and  ac- 
cording as  we  neglect  meditation  so  are  onr 
prayers  imperfect, — meditation  being  Ihe  soul 
of  prayer  and  the  intention  of  our  spirit. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Though  reading  and  conversation  may  famish 
us  with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is 
our  own  meditation  must  form  our  judgmeni- 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 


Dr.  I.  Watts. 


MELANCHOLY. 


are  involved  very  often  stands  in  need  of  such 
tittle  incitements  to  mirtli  and  laughter,  as  are 
apt  to  disperse  melancholy  and  put  our  faculties 
in  good  humour.  To  which  some  will  add,  that 
the  British  climate,  more  than  any  other,  makes 
entertainments  of  this  nature  in  a  manner  neces- 
sary. Addison  i  Sptclalor,  No,  179. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness  of  tem- 
per, as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  onr  countrymen 
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■re  observed  Co  be  more  deficient  Ihui  anjr  otber 
nation.  Melancholy  is  a  kiDd  of  demon  that 
haanU  our  island,  and  often  conveys  himself  to 
ni  in  an  easterly  wind.  A  celebreled  French 
novelist,  in  opposition  to  those  who  b^n  their 
romances  with  (he  flowery  season  of  the  year, 
«nten  on  his  Mory  thnsj  '■  In  Ihe^loomymonlh 
of  Novemlier,  when  the  people  of  England  hang 
and  drown  themselves,  a  disconsolate  lover 
walked  out  into  the  fields,"  etc. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper 
of  his  climate  or  conslitulion,  and  frequently  to 
indulge  in  himself  those  considerations  which 
mny  give  him  a  serenity  of  mind,  and  enable 


htiman  nature,  and  which,  by  a  right  improve- 
ment of  them,  will  produce  a  satiety  of  joy,and 
an  uninterrupted  happiness. 

Addison  :  Sftilalor,  No.  387. 
I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several  entertain- 
ments of  art,  with  the  pleasures  of  friendship, 
bonks,  convcisnlion,  and  other  accidental  diver- 
sions of  life,  because  I  would  only  take  notice 
of  such  incitements  to  a  cheerful  temper  asofler 
themselves  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, and  which  may  suflicienlly  show  us  that 
Providence  did  not  design  this  world  should  be 
filled  with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that  the 
heart  of  man  should  be  involved  in  gloom  and 
melancholy. 

Addison  j  specfaior.  No.  387. 

Shining  landskips,  gilded  triumphs,  and  beau- 
tiful faces,  disperse  that  gloominess  which  is  apt 
to  hang  upon  the  mind  in  those  dark  disconsolate 
««asons.  AdDISON- 

Some  that  are  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature 
incline  the  company  into  which  they  come  to 
be  sad  and  ill  disposed  ;  and  others  that  are  of 
a  jovial  nature  do  dispose  the  company  to  be 
merry  and  cheerful.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  water  of  Nilus  is  excellent  good  for 
hypochondriac  melancholy.        LORD  BACON. 

The  devil  [is]  best  able  to  work  upon  them 
[melancholy  persons],  but  whether  by  obsession 
or  poisession  1  will  not  determine. 

Robert  BiniTON. 

Scofls,  calumnies,  and  jests  are  frequently  the 
causes  of  melancholy.  It  is  said  that  "  a  blow 
with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a 
iword ;"  and  certainly  there  are  many  men 
whose  feelings  are  more  galled  by  a  calumny,  a 
bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  a  squib,  a  satire,  or 
an  epignm,  than  by  any  misfortune  whatsoever. 

Robert  BtJRTON. 

There  are  moments  of  despondency  when 
Shakespeare  thought  himself  no  poet,  and 
Raphael  no  painter;  when  the  greatest  wits 
have  doubted  the  excellence  of  their  happiest 
effurts.  COLTOK:   Laam. 

The  victims  of  ennui  paralyie  all  the  grosser 
feelings  by  excess,  and  lorpily  all  the  finer  b* 
disDte  and  inactivity.    Disgusted  with  this  world. 


and  indiflerent  about  another,  they  at  last  Iny 
violent  hands  upon  themselves,  and  assume  no 

small  credit  for  the  lang-froid  with  which  Ihey 
meet  death.     But,  alns  1  such  beings  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  die,  for  they  have  never  Iruiy  livid. 
CoLTONi  Laton. 

The  three  fir^l  parts  I  dedicate  to  my  old 
friends,  to  tnke  olf  those  melancholy  reflections 
which  the  sense  of  age,  infirmity,  and  death  may 
give  them.  SiR  J.  Denhah. 

In  the  tempeiate  zone  of  our  life  there  are 
few  bodies  at  such  an  equipoise  of  humours  but 
that  the  prevalency  of  some  one  indisposeth  the 
spirits.  GLAHVtLL. 

What  amaritude  or  acrimony  is  deprehended 
in  choler,  it  acquires  from  a  commixture  of  mel- 
ancholy,  or  eiiemat  malign  bodies. 

0R.  W.  Harvky. 

It  is  reported  of  the  Sybarites,  that  they  de- 
stroyed all  their  cocks,  that  Ihey  might  dream 
out  (heir  morning  dreams  without  disturbance. 
Though  I  would  not  so  far  promote  effeminacy 
ropose  the  Sybarites  for  an  example,  yet 


e  then 


r  foolish  but 


something  useful  may  be  learned  from  him 
could  wish  that,  in  imitation  of  a  people  not 
often  to  be  copied,  some  regulations  might  be 
made  to  exclude  screech-owls  from  all  company, 
as  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  confine  them  to 
some  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  mingle 
sighs  at  leisure,  and  thicken  the  gloom  of  one 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  RambUr,  No.  59. 
A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him, 
and  gave  a  dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human 
nature  and  human  destiny. 

Lord  Macaulav. 

We  should  not  sadden  the  harmless  mirth  of 
others  by  suffering  our  own  melancholy  to  be 
seen ;  and  this  species  of  exertion  is,  like  virtue, 
its  own  reward;  for  the  good  spirits  which  are 
at  fiiTl  simulated  become  at  length  real. 

Dr.  Thomas  Scott. 

Never  give  way  to  melancholy  ;  resist  it  stead- 
ily, for  the  habit  will  encroach.  I  once  gave  a 
lady  two-and- twenty  receipts  Bftainsi  melan- 
choly :  one  was  a  bright  fire ;  another,  to  remem- 
ber all  the  pleasant  things  said  to  her;  another, 
to  keep  a  box  of  sugar-plums  on  the  chimney- 
piece  and  a  kellle  simmering  on  the  hob.  I 
thought  this  mete  trifling  at  the  moment,  hut 
have  in  after-life  discovered  how  true  it  is  that 
these  little  pleasures  often  banish  melancholy 
heller  than  higher  and  more  exalted  objects; 
and  that  no  means  ought  to  be  thought  loo  trifling 
which  can  oppose  it  either  in  ourselves  or  in 
others.  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  in- 
dulging our  reflections  on  them  ;  as  he  who  in  a 
melancholy  fancy  sees  something  like  a  face  on 
the  wall  or  the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or  three 
touches  with  a  lead-pencil,  make  it  look  visible, 
and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. 

Swift. 
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Retigion  is  no  friend  to  laziness  and  slupidilf , 
or  lo  supine  and  sottish  despondencies  of  mind. 

Is  ii  a  small  crime  lo  wound  himself  by  an- 
guish of  heart,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  the 
pleasures,  or  eases,  or  enjoyments  of  life  ? 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

When  soured  by  disappointment,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  pursue  some  fixed  and  pleasing  course 
of  study,  Ihal  there  may  be  no  Jiiank  leaf  in  our 
hook  of  life.  .  .  .  Painful  and  disagreeable  ideas 
vanish  from  the  mind  that  can  fix  its  attention 
upon  any  subject.  The  slight  of  a  noble  and  in- 
teresting object,  the  study  of  a  useful  science, 
ihe  varied  pictures  of  the  itifferent  revolutions 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  monkind,  the  im- 
provements in  any  art,  are  capable  of  arresting 
the  attention  and  charming  every  cnre ;  and  it  Is 
thus  that  man  becomes  sociable  with  himsetr;  it 
is  thus  that  he  finds  his  best  friend  within  his 
own  bosom.  Zimmermanei. 


MEMORY, 

The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back  when 
we  have  nothing  present  to  entertain  us ;  it  is 
like  ihu'^  reposllaries  in  animals  that  are  filled 
wilh  Etorei  of  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate 
when  their  present  pasture  fails. 

Addison. 

How  are  such  an  infinite  number  of  things 
placed  with  such  order  in  Ihe  memory,  notwith- 
standing the  tumult,  marches,  and  counter- 
marches of  the  animal  spirits? 

JBREUV  Collier  ■.  On  Thought. 

Memory  is  the  friend  of  wit,  but  the  treach- 
erous ally  of  invention;  and  there  are  many 
books  that  owe  their  success  lo  tnro  things  :  the 
good  memory  of  those  who  write  them  and  the 
bad  memory  of  those  who  rend  them. 

CoLTON :  Laten. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtoTr; 
and  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  great  ob. 
servers  of  set  days  and  times. 

B,  Franklin. 

Firat,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou 
desirest  to  remember.  What  wonder  is  it  if  agi- 
tation of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy  head  which 
was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ?  Whereas 
those  notions  which  get  in  by  "  violenta  pos- 
sessto"  will  abide  there  till  "  ejeclio  firma." 
sickness,  or  extreme  age,  dispiissess  them.  It  is 
best  knocking  in  thennil  over  night,  and  clinch- 
ing it  the  next  morning. 

Overburden  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faith- 
ful a  servant  a  slave.  Remember  Atlas  was 
weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a  cnmel,  to 
rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory, 
like  a  purie,  if  it  be  over  full  that  it  cannot  shut, 
all  will  drop  out  of  it :  Uke  heed  of  a  glutton- 
ous curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  Test  the 


greediness  of  the  ap|ielile  of  thy  memory  spoO 
the  digestion  thereof. 

Thomas  Fuller  : 

Tht  Holy  and  thi  Pra/amr  Statt. 

If  memory  be  made  by  the  easy  motions  of  the 

spirits  through   the  opened    passages,    images 

(without  doubt)  pass  through  the  same  aperliucs. 

Glanvilu 

Things  are  reserved  in  the  memory  by  some 

corporeal  exuvin  and  material  images  whicb. 

having  impinged  on  the  common  sense,  rebound 

thence  into  some  vacant  cells  of  the  braiQ. 

Glanvilu 


Some  associations  may  revivify  it  enough  t 
flash,  after  a  long  oblivion,  into   con 

s.  Sir  W.  Hauiltom. 


It  is  a  fact  well  attested  by  experience,  that 
the  memory  may  be  seriously  injured  by  press- 
ing upon  it  loo  hardly  and  continuously  in  early 
life.  Whatever  theory  we  hold  as  to  this  great 
function  of  our  nalui'c,  it  is  certain  thai  its 
powers  are  only  gradually  developed  j  and  that 
if  forced  into  premature  exercise  Ihey  are  im- 
paired by  the  effort.  This  is  a  maxim,  indeed. 
of  general  im[»rt,  applying  to  the  conrlitioo 
and  culture  of  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind, 
but  singularly  to  the  one  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, which  forms,  in  one  sense,  the  foundation 
of  intellectual  life.  A  regulated  exercise,  short 
of  fatigue,  is  improving  to  it ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  refrain  from  goading  it  by  constant  and  la- 
boridus  efforts  in  early  life,  and  before  the  in- 
strument is  strengthened  lo  its  work,  or  it  decays 
under  our  hands.  Sir  H.  Holland. 

Strong  and  many  are  the  claims  made  upon 
us  by  our  mother  Earth  :  the  love  of  locality — 
the  charm  and  attraction  whicb  some  one  homely 
landscape  possesses  to  ns,  surpassing  all  stranger 
beauties,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Ihe  hnnua 
heart.  We  who  are  not  ethereal  creatures,  bat 
of  mixed  and  diverse  nature ;  we  who,  when  we 
look  our  clearest  towards  the  skies,  must  still 
have  our  standing-ground  of  earth  secure — il  is 
strange  what  relations  of  personal  love  we  enter 
into  with  the  scenes  of  this  lower  sphere.  How 
we  delight  to  build  our  recollections  upon  some 
basis  of  reality — a  place,  a  country,  a  local  hab- 
itation :  how  the  events  of  life,  as  we  look  back 
upon  them,  have  grown  into  the  well- remem- 
bered backgronnd  of  the  places  where  they  fell 
upon  us  !  here  is  some  sunny  ganlen  or  summer 
lane  beautified  and  canoniied  forever  with  the 
flood  of  a  great  joy;  and  here  are  dim  and 
silent  places,  rooms  always  shadowed  and  diric 
to  us,  whatever  they  may  be  to  others,  where 
distress  or  death  came  once,  and  since  then 
dwells  for  evermore. 

Washington  Irvinu 

of  our  knowledge,  and  our  prc^ess  in  rationa] 
inquiries,  but  many  other  intellectual  pleasures. 
Indeed,  almost  all  that  we  can  be  said  to  enjoy 
J  present  is  in  petpetnu 


1,  leaves  u 


be  present  before  its  presence  U  well  perceived, 
and  i>  only  known  to  hnve  existed  bjr  the  effects 
which  it  leaves  behind.  The  greatest  part  of 
our  ideas  arises,  therefore,  from  the  view  before 
or  liehind  us,  and  we  are  happy  or  miMrable, 
according  as  we  are  affected  by  the  survey  of 
our  life,  or  our  prospect  of  future  e;(istence. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambltr,  No.  41. 

Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
senses  ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  ad- 
vances us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far 
from  me,  and  far  from  my  friends,  be  such  frigid 
philosophy  as  may  conduct  as  indifferent  and 
unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dig- 
nified by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man 
is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins 
of  lona.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

I  can  repeat  whole  books  that  I  have  read, 
and  poems  of  some  selected  friends,  which  I 
have  liked  to  chai^  my  memory  with. 

Ben  Jonsok. 
"To  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in 
■ociely  is  the  germ  of  all  public  aflections." 
True,  most  true  t  The  innocent  associations  of 
childhood,  the  kind  mother  who  taught  us  to 
whisper  the  litst  faint  accents  of  prayer,  and 
watched  with  anxious  face  over  our  slumbers, 
the  ground  on  which  our  little  feel  first  trod,  the 
pew  in  which  we  first  sal  during  public  woi-ship, 
the  school  in  which  our  first  rudiments  were 
taught,  the  torn  Virgil,  the  dog.eared  Horace, 
the  friends  and  companions  of  our  young  days, 
the  authors  who  first  lotd  us  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  songs  that  lirsl  made  our  hearts 
throb  with  noble  and  generoua  emotions,  the 
burying-place  of  our  fathers,  the  cradles  of  our 
children,  are  surely  the  first  objects  which  nature 
tells  us  to  love.  Philanthropy,  like  charily, 
must  begin  at  hotne.  From  this  centre  our 
sympathies  may  extend  in  an  ever-extending 

Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  oAen  vanish  quite  out 
of  the  understanding,  leaving  no  more  foolstepa 
or  remaining  characters  of  themselves  than 
shadows  do  flying  over  a  field  of  com.  .  .  . 
The  memory  of  some  men  is  very  tenacious, 
even  to  a  miracle  ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  lie  a 
corvstant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those 
which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the  most 
retentive  1  so  thni  if  they  be  not  sometimes  re- 
newed by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or 
rcfieclion  on  those  kind  of  objects  which  al  first 
occasioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at 
last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen. 

Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  In  fading 
colours,  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish 
and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution  of 
our  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits 
are  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper 
of  the  brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  some 
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it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  mar- 
ble, in  others-like  freestone,  and  in  others  little 
belter  than  sand,  I  shall  not  here  inquire : 
though  it  may  seem  probable  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the 
memory ;  since   we   oftentimes   find  a  disease 

auite  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the 
ames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those 
images  to  dust  and  confusion  which  seemed  to 
be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble. 

Memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  ideas  which  after  imprinting  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of 
Eight.  Locke. 

Ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memory,  some  I7 
an  object  affecting  the  senses  only ;  others,  that 
have  more  than  once  offered  themselves,  have 
yet  been  little  taken  notice  "i\  the  mind,  intent 
only  on  one  thing,  not  settling  the  stamp  deep 
into  itself.  Locke. 

In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  iit 
the  memory  the  mind  is  more  than  passive. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  faculty  we  have  all 
those  ideas  in  our  understandings  which,  though 
we  do  not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring 
in  sight  and  make  appear  again,  and  l>e  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  ni^in  should  be 
this  moment  busy  thinking,  and  the  next  moment 
in  a  waking  man  not  remember  those  thoughts, 
would  need  some  better  proof  than  bare  asser- 
tion to  make  it  be  believed.  Locke. 

The  chiming  of  some  particular  words  in  the 
memory,  and  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  sel- 
dom happens  hut  when  the  mind  is  laiy,  or  very 
loosely  or  negligently  employed.  Locke. 

It  being  granted  that  all  our  diSerenl  percep- 
tions are  owing  to  changes  happening  in  the 
fibres  of  the  principal  |)art  of  the  brain,  wherein 
the  soul  more  immediately  resides,  the  nature 
of  the  memory  is  obvious  :  for  as  the  leaves  of 
a  tree  that  have  been  folded  for  some  lime  in 
a  certain  manner  preserve  a  facility  of  dispo- 
sition to  be  folded  again  in  the  same  manner, 
so  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once  received 
certain  impressions  by  the  courses  of  the  animal 
spirits,  and  by  the  action  of  objects,  preserve 
for  some  time  a  facility  to  receive  the  same  dit- 
' position.  Now  it  is  in  this  facility  that  memory 
consists;  for  we  think  the  same  things  when  the 
brain  receives  the  some  impressions. 

MALEBKANtrttE. 

In  my  country  when  they  would  decypher  a 
man  that  has  no  sense,  they  say,  such  a  one  hoa 
no  memory ;  and  when  I  comploin  of  mine,  Ihey 


0  beliei 


ently  reprove  me,  as  iho  I  accus'd  myself  for 
a  fool,  not  discerning  the  difference  belween 
memory  and  understanding;  wherein  they  are 
very  wide  of  my  intention,  and  do  me  wrong  1 
experience  rather  daily  shewing  us  the  contrary. 


MEMORY.— METAPHOR. 


tbnt  >  strong  memory  is  commonlj'  coupled  wi(h 
infirm  judgmenl.  Montaigne: 

Sssays,  Cotlon'5  3d  ed.,  ch.  ii. 
What  can  yon  expect  from  a  man  who  has 
not  talked  these  five  days? — who  is  withdraw- 
ing his  IhoughK,  as  far  fts  he  can,  fiom  all  the 
EESeni  world,  its  customs,  and  its  mnnner^  to 
fully  possessed  and  abiorft  in  the  past? 

Pope:  Letters. 
Memory  is  the  only  paradise  out  of  which 
we  cannot  he  dnven  away.     Indeed,  our  first 
parents  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  it, 

RiCHTEE. 

The  Right  Honourable  gentleman  is  indebted 
to  his  memory  for  his  jests,  and  to  his  imagina- 
tion for  his  faciB.  R.  B.  Sheridan. 

No  enjoyment,  however  inconsiderable,  is 
confined  lo  the  present  moment.  A  man  is  ihe 
happier  for  life  from  having  made  once  an 
agreeable  tour,  01  lived  for  any  length  of  time 
with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able interval  of  innocent  pleasure. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

A  man  by  revoking  and  recollecting  within 
himself  former  passages  will  he  opt  still  to  in- 
culcate these  sad  memoirs  to  his  conscience. 

When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the 
ttage  of  this  world,  lo  put  olT  his  mortality,  and 
to  deliver  up  his  last  accounts  to  God,  his 
memorv  shall  serve  him  for  little  else  but  to 
terrify  him  with  a  frightful  review  of  his  pasi 
life.  South. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  thai  genius  is  sel- 
dom united  with  a  very  tenacious  memory.  So 
far,  however,  as  my  own  observation  has  reached, 
I  can  scarcely  recollect  one  person  who  pos- 
sesses the  former  of  these  qualities,  without  a 
more  ihan  ordinary  share  of  the  latter.  On  a 
superficial  view  of  the  subject,  indeed,  the 
common  opinion  hps  some  appearance  of  truth  ; 
for  we  are  naturally  led,  in  consequence  of  the 
topics  about  which  conversation  is  usually  em. 
ployed,  to  estimate  the  extent  of  memoir  by  Ihe 
impression  which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon 
it;  and  these  in  general  escape  Ihe  recollection 
of  a  man  of  ability,  not  because  he  is  un^le  to 
retain  them,  but  because  he  does  not  attend  to 
them.  DuGAlD  Stewart: 

EUments  of  the  PhUos.  cflhi  Human 
Mind,  cfi.  vi. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  we  forget  nothing, 
at  people  In  fever  begin  suddenly  to  talk  Ihe 
language  of  their  infancy;  we  are  stricken  by 
memory  sometimes,  and  old  affections  rush  back 
on  us  as  vivid  as  in  the  time  when  they  were 
our  daily  talk  ;  when  their  presence  gladdened 
our  eyes;  when  their  accents  thrilled  in  our 
ears;  when,  with  passionate  tears  and  grief,  we 
flung  ouiselves  upon  their  hopeless  corpses. 
Parting  is  death,— at  least  as  far  as  life  is  con- 
cernecT  A  passion  comes  to  an  end;  it  is  car- 
ried off  in  a  coffin,  or  weeping  in  a  posl-chaife ; 


it  drops  out  of  life  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
the  earth-clods  close  over  it,  and  we  see  il  no 
more.  But  it  has  been  part  of  our  souts,  and 
it  is  eternal.  Thackeray. 

The  memory  hath  no  special  pari  of  the 
brain  devoted  to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all 
those  parts  which  subserve  our  sensations,  as 
well  as  our  thinking  powers. 

W.  Walsh. 

'Tis  memory  alone  that  enriches  the  mind  by 
preserving  what  our  labour  and  indu'itry  daily 
collect.  Dr.  1.  Watis- 

Use  your  memory;  you  will  sensibly  expe- 
rience a  gradual  improvement  while  you  take 
care  not  to  overload  it-     .       Dr.  \.  Watts. 

If  we  would  fix  in  the  memory  the  discourses 
we  hear,  or  what  we  design  to  speak,  let  us 
abstract  them  into  brief  compends,  and  review 
them  often.  Dr.  I.  Watts  : 

Imfnivtmeat  of  lit  Mind. 

Use  Ihe  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the 
ideas  jiou  have  acquired  ;  for  the  mind  is  ready 
lo  let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  be 
taken  to  fix  them  upon  the  memory. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

To  impose  on  a  child  to  get  by  heart  a  loi^ 
scroll  of  phrases  without  any  ideas  is  a  practice 
titter  for  a  jackdaw  than  for  anything  that  wears 
the  shape  of  man.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


The  case  is  with  the  memorial  possesions 
of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind:  a  few  useful 
things    mixed  with    many  trifles   Gil    up    their 

Dr.  I.  WATra. 


Many  are  saved  by  the  deficiency  of  iheir 
memory  from  being  spoiled  by  their  education  ; 
for  those  who  have  no  extraordinary  memory 
are  driven  to  supply  its  defects  by  tkiniing.  If 
they  do  not  remember  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration, they  are  driven  to  devise  one.  If  they 
do  not  exactly  retain  what  Aristotle  or  Smith 
have  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  what  they 
were  littly  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said. 
And  thus  their  faculties  are  invigorated  by  ex- 
ercise. Whately  : 

Annul.  OH  Sacan't  Ettay,  Of  Studiei. 


METAPHOR. 

An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  front  nature 
ennobles  art;  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn 
from  art  d^rades  nature. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well 
to  illustrate  more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas, 
which  the  mind  14  not  yet  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to.  LooCK. 
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Of  metaphors,  lho««  generally  conduce  most 
>  energy  or  vivacity  nf  style  which  illustrate 
n  intellectual  by  a  sensible  object. 

Whatbly. 


METAPHYSICS. 

The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who,  in  matters  of 
moment,  has  to  do  with  a  staunch  metaphysi- 
cian :  doubts,  disputes,  and  conjectures  will  be 
the  plague  of  his  life.  Beattie, 

They  [metaphysics]  were  carried  still  farther, 
and  corruplcd  all  real  knowledge,  as  veil  as 
retarded  the  progress  of  it. 

BOLINGBROKK. 

Nulhing  can  be  conceived  more  hard  than 
the  heart  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysician.  It 
comes  nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of  a  wicked 
spirit  than  10  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man. 
It  is  like  that  of  the  Principle  of  Evil  himself, 
incorporeal. pure, unmixed,  dephlegmated,  defe- 
cated evil  \  It  is  no  easy  operation  to  eradicate 
humanity  from  the  human  breast.  What  Shak- 
Epeare  calls  (he  "  compunctious  visitings  of 
Nature"  will  sometimes  knock  at  Iheir  hearts, 
and  prote<i[  against  their  murderous  speculations. 
But  they  have  a  means  of  compounding  with 
their  nature.  Their  humanity  is  not  dlscotved  ; 
they  only  give  it  a  long  prorogation.  They  are 
ready  lo  declare  that  Ihey  do  not  think  two 
thousand  years  loo  long  a  period  for  the  good 
that  they  pursue.  Il  is  remarkable  (hat  they 
never  see  any  way  to  their  projected  good  but 
by  the  road  of  some  evil.  Their  imagination  is 
not  fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of  human 
suffering  through  the  wild  waste  of  centuries 
added  to  centuries  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Their  humanity  is  at  their  horizon, — and,  like 
the  boriion,  il  always  Bies  before  them.  The 
Eeomelricians  and  the  chemists  bring,  the  one 
^om  the  dry  bones  of  their  diagrams,  and  the 
other  from  the  soot  of  their  furnaces,  dispoutions 
that  make  them  worse  than  indiflerent  ahoul 
those  feelings  and  habitudes  which  are  the  sup- 
ports of  the  moral  world.  Ambition  is  come 
upion  them  suddenly;  they  are  inloiicaied  with 
il,  and  il  has  rendered  them  fearless  of  the 
danger  which  may  thence  arise  lo  others  or  to 
themselves.  These  philosophers  consider  men 
in  their  experiments  no  more  than  tliey  do  mice 
in  air-pumps  or  in  a  recipient  of  mephitic  gas. 
Whatever  his  Grace  may  think  of  himself,  they 
look  upon  him,  and  everything  that  belongs  lo 
him,  with  no  more  regard  than  they  do  upon  the 
whiskers  of  that  little  long-tailed  animal  that 
has  long  been  the  game  of  the  grave,  demure, 
insidious,  spring- nailed,  velvet- pawed,  green- 
eyed  philosophers,  whether  going  upon  two  legs 
or  upon  four.  Burke  : 

LetUr  ta  a  Nebti  Lord  upon  fhi  AUaeki 
vfioti  Ail  PmsiBtt,  1796. 

Metaphysics  are  [is]  the  science  which  de- 
termines what  can  and  what  can  not  he  known 
of  being,  and  ihe  laws  of  being,  a  priori. 

COLEKtlXIE. 


The  science  of  the  mathematics  performs 
more  than  it  promises,  but  the  science  of  meta- 
physics promises  more  than  it  ftrforms.  The 
study  of  the  mathematics,  like  the  Nile,  b^ins 
in  minuteness  but  ends  in  magnificence ;  but  the 
study  of  metaphysics  begins  with  a  torrent  of 
tropes,  and  a  copious  current  of  words,  yet  loses 
itself  at  last  in  obscurity  and  conjecture,  tike 
ihe  Niger  in  his  barren  deserts  of  sand. 

CoLTON ;  Lacon. 

All  parls  of  knowledge  have  their  origin  in 
melaphysici,  and  finally,  perhaps,  revolve  into 
il.  De  QUINCEY. 

Metaphysical  Inquiry  attempts  to  trace  things 
10  the  very  lirsl  stage  in  which  they  can,  even 
to  Ihe  most  penetrating  intelligences,  be  the 
subjects  of  a  thought,  a  doubt,  or  a  proposilion ; 
that  profoundesi  abstraction,  where  they  stand 
on  ihe  first  slep  of  distinclion  from  nonentity, 
and  where  that  one  question  might  be  put  con- 
cerning them,  ihe  answer  to  which  would  leave 
no  further  question  possible.  And  having  thus 
abstracted  and  penetrated  to  the  slate  of  pure 
entity,  the  speculation  wouid  come  hack,  tracing 
it  into  all  its  modes  and  relations;  till  at  last 
metaphyseal  truth,  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  lo  the  sphere  of  out  immediate  knowl- 
edge, terminates  on  the  confines  of  distinct 
sciences  and  obvious  realities.  Now,  it  would 
seem  evident  that  this  inquiry  into  primary  trulh 
must  surpass,  in  point  of  dignity,  all  other  spec- 
ulations. If  any  man  could  carry  his  discov- 
eries as  far,  and  make  his  proofs  as  strong,  in 
ihe  metaphysical  world,  as  Newton  did  in  the 
physical,  he  would  he  an  incomparably  greater 
man  than  even  Newton.       John  Foster  : 

Li/e  and  Thoughti,  iy  W.  fT.  Everts,  2%. 

When  the  inductive  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy recommended  by  Bacon  had,  in  the 
hands  of  Boyle  and  Newton,  leil  to  such  bril- 
liant discoveries  in  the  investigation  of  matter, 
an  attempt  was  soon  made  to  transfer  Ihe  same 
method  of  proceeding  to  Ihe  mind. 

Hobbes,  a  man  justly  infamous  for  his  im- 
piety, but  of  exiiaordinary  penetration,  first  set 
the  example;  which  was  not  long  after  followed 
by  Locke,  who  was  more  indebted  to  his  pre- 
decessor than  he  had  the  candour  to  acknowl- 
edge. His  celebrated  Essay  has  been  generally 
considered  as  the  established  code  of  meta- 
physics. KoBERT  Ham,: 

SrvioD  0/  Foslrr's  Eisayi. 

The  fame  of  Locke  is  visibly  on  the  decline; 
the  speculations  of  Malebranche  are  scarcely 
heard  of  in  France;  and  Kanl,  the  greatest 
metaphysical  name  on  the  continent,  sways  a 
doubtful  sceplte  amidst  a  hosi  of  opponents. 
Robert  Hall: 
Rniim  0/ Fotlit' t  Eiiays, 

Now  the  science  conversant  about  all  such 
inferences  of  unknown  being  from  its  known 
manifestations,  is  called  ontology,  or  meta- 
physics proper.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Google 
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Metaphysics,  in  whatever  latitude  the  leim  be 

exclM*ively  occupied  with  mind. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

[Thii]  is  commonly,  in  the  schools,  called 
metaphysics,  as  being  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  which  hath  thai  Tor  title;  but  it  is  in 
another  sense;  Tor  there  it  sigsiEieth  as  much  as 
"books  written  or  placed  after  his  natural  phi- 
losophy." Bui  the  schools  take  Ibem  for  "  books 
of  supecnnlural  pbilosofdiy ;"  for  the  word  meta- 
phjrsic  will  bear  both  these  senses. 

T.  HOBBES. 

Accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  they  run 
natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  noliaiis. 

All  the  great  enigmas  which  perplex  the 
natural  theologian  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The 
ingenuity  of  a  people  just  emerging  from  bar- 
barism is  quite  sufficient  to  propound  Ihem. 
The  genius  of  Locke  or  Clarke  is  quite  un- 
able to  solve  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  subtle  speculations  loucliing  the  Divine 
attributes,  the  origin  of  evil,  the  necessity  of 
human  actions,  the  foundation  of  moral  obli- 
gation, imply  any  high  degree  of  intellectual 
culture.  Such  speculations,  on  the  coniraiy, 
are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  delight  of  intelli- 
gent children  and  of  half-civiliied  men.  The 
number  of  boys  is  ttot  small  who,  at  fourteen, 
have  thought  enough  on  these  questions  to  be 
fully  entitled  to  the  praise  which  Voltaire  gives 
to  Zadig;  "  II  en  savait  ce  qu'on  en  a  su  dans 
tons  tes  Iges;  c'est-b-dire,  fort  peu  de  chose." 
The  book  uf  Job  shows  that  long  liefore  letters 


L  thesi 


King 


questions  were  debated  with 
and  eloquence  under  the  tents  of  the  Idunean 
Emirs;  nor  has  human  reason  in  the  course  of 
three  thousand  years  discovered  any  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  riddles  which  perplexed  Eliphaz 
and  Zophar.  Lord  MACAtli-AV: 

Rankis  Histery  aftAtPapa,  Oct.  1S40. 

The  topics  of  ontology,  or  metaphysic,  are 
cause,  eHect,  action,  passion,  identity,  apposition, 
subject,  adjunct,  and  sign. 

Dr.  I.  Watts;  Legic, 


MICROSCOPE. 
But  another  microscopic  era— an  epoch  of 
alisolule  regeneration — has  commenced,  dating 
from  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  real  im- 
provements cfTecicd  of  late  in  the  instrument 
nave  justly  raised  it  into  high  favour,  both  irilh 
learned  inquirers  into  the  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  with  amateurs,  who  seek  no  more  than  the 
means  of  interesting  information  and  varied 
amusement.  Glasses  have  been  made  truly 
Hchromaiic;  that  is,  they  show  objects  clearly, 
without  any  coloured  fringe  or  burr  around 
them;  several  clever  contrivances  for  making 


the  most  of  light  have  been  adopted;  and,  be- 
tides all  that,  the  mechanical  working  of  the 
instrument  has  been  made  so  steady,  delicate, 
and  true,  that  a  very  little  practice  renders  the 
student  competent  to  make  the  roost  of  his  tools. 
tieusikBid  Wards,  tiov.  1,  1856. 

The  deeper  we  penetrate  inwardly,  the  more 
finely  we  subdivide,  the  wider  we  separate 
atomic  panicles  and  dissect  them  by  the  scalpel 
of  microscopic  vision,  the  more  we  want  to 
subdivide  and  analyze  still.  We  And  living 
creature*  existing  which  bear  about  the  same 
relation  to  a  Rea,  in  respect  to  site,  as  the  flea 
does  to  the  animal  whose  juices  it  sucks.  The 
most  powerful  microscopes,  so  far  from  giving 

serve  to  make  us  cognizant  of  organized  beings 
whose  anatomy  and  even  whose  general  aspect 
we  shall  never  discover  till  we  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  them,  in  their  magnilied  state,  another 
microscope  concentrated  within  the  microscope. 
In'  which  alone  we  are  enabled  to  view  them  at 
nil.  In  short,  as  there  is  clearly  no  boundary 
to  infinite  space,  above,  below,  and  around;  so, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  discoverable  limit 
to  the  inconceivable  mu1ti]^icity  of  details  of 
minuteness.  A  drop  of  water  is  a  nniveise. 
The  weakness  of  our  eyes  and  the  imperfection 
of  our  instruments,  and  not  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  drop  itself,  are  the  sole  reasons, 
as  far  as  we  know  at  pre<ienl,  why  we  do  not 
behold  infinity  within  the  marvellous  drop. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE. 
The  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  were,  at  that 
time,  r^^rded  as  the  best  soldien  in  Eun^K. 
The  Swiss  battalion  consisted  of  pikemen,  and 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Greek  phalanx. 
The  Spaniards,  like  the  soldiers  of  Rome,  were 
armed  with  the  sword  and  the  shield.  The  vic- 
tories of  Flaminim  and  j^milins  over  the  Mace- 
donian kings  seem  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
the  weapons  used  by  the  legions.  The  some 
experiment  had  been  recently  tried  with  the 
-same  result  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  one  of 
those  tremendous  days  into  which  human  folly 
and  wickedness  compressed  the  whole  devasta- 
tion  of  a  famine  ot  a  plague.  In  that  memora- 
ble eonflirt,  the  infantry  of  Arragon,  the  old  com- 
panions of  Gonsalvo,  deserted  by  all  their  allies, 
hewed  a  passage  through  the  thickest  of  the 
imperial  pikes,  and  eflecled  an  unliroken  retreat, 
in  the  f.ice  of  the  ^darmerie  of  De  Fuii,  and 
the  renowned  artillery  of  Esle.  Fabriiio,  or 
rather  M achiavcl I i,  proposes  to  combine  the  two 
systems,  to  arm  the  foremost  lines  with  the  pike 
for  the  purpose  of  repulsing  cavalry,  and  those 
in  the  rear  with  the  sword,  as  being  a  weapon 
better  adapted  foreveiyotherpurpo«.  Through- 
out  the  work  the  author  expresses  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  military  science  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  the  greatest  contempt   for  the 
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maxim*  which  had  been  in  vogue  unongst  the 
Italian  commBiiders  of  Ihe  preceding  genera- 
tion. He  prefers  infantry  to  cavalry,  ann  forti- 
fied camps  to  fortified  towni.  He  b  inclined  to 
substitute  rapid  movements  and  decisive  en- 
gagements for  the  languid  and  dilatoiy  opera- 
tions of  his  countrymen.  He  attaches  very 
little  importance  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  think  it  ought  scarcely  to 
produce  any  change  in  ike  mode  of  arming  or 
of  disposing  troops.  The  general  testimony  of 
historians,  it  must  tie  allowed,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  ill- constructed  and  ill-served  artillery 
of  those  times,  though  useful  in  a  si^e,  wai  of 
little  value  on  the  field  of  ballte. 

Lord  Macauijiy  : 
MatkiavtUi,  March,  1S27. 
Examples  have  demonstrated  to  us,  that  in 
military  affairs,  and  all  others  of  the  like  active 
nature,  Ihe  study  of  science  does  mure  soften 
and  untemper  ihc  courages  of  men,  than  any 
way  fortify  and  incite  them.  The  most  potent 
empire  that  at  this  day  appears  to  be  in  the 
whole  world  is  that  of  the  Turks,  a  people 
equally  inclined  10  the  estimation  of  the  arms 
and  the  contempt  of  letters.  I  find  Rome  was 
more  valiant  before  she  grew  so  learned;  and 
the  most  warlike  nations  at  this  lime  in  being 
are  the  most  ignoiant:  of  which  the  Scythians, 
Parlhians,  and  Ihe  greal  Tamerlane,  may  serve 
for  sufficient  proof.  When  the  Goths  over-ran 
Greece,  ihe  only  ihing  that  preserved  all  the 
libmries  from  fire  was  that  some  one  possessed 
them  with  an  opinion  that  they  were  to  leave 
this  kind  of  furniture  entire  to  the  enemy,  as 
being  most  proper  to  divert  them  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  arms,  and  to  fix  them  to  a  laiy  and 
sedentary  life.  When  our  King  Charles  the 
Eighth,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  saw 
himself  possessed  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  a  considerable  pan  of  Tuscany,  Ihe  nobility 
about  him  aitribuled  this  unexpected  facility  of 
conquest  to  this,  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
Italy  more  studied  to  render  themselves  ingeni- 
ous and  teamed  than  vigorous  and  warlike. 
Montaigne  : 
Eaayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxiv. 
Alexander,  the  most  adventurous  captnin  that 
ever  was,  very  seldom  wore  arms,  and  such 
amongst  us  as  slight  them,  do  not  by  Ihat  much 
harm  the  main  concern ;  fur  if  we  see  some 
killed  for  want  of  them,  there  arc  few  less 
whom  the  lumlier  of  arms  help  to  destroy,  either 
by  being  ovcrburthened,  crushed,  and  cramped 
with  iheir  weight  by  a  rude  shock  or  otherwise. 
For,  in  plain  truth,  to  observe  the  weight  and 
thickness  of  those  we  have  now  in  use,  it  seems 
■s  if  we  only  pretend  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
that  we  are  rather  loaded  than  secured  by  them. 
We  have  enough  to  do  to  support  their  weight, 
being  so  manacled  and  immured,  as  if  we  were 
only  to  coDlend  with  our  own  arms ;  and  oi  if 
we  had  not  the  same  obligation  to  defend  lliem 
that  tbey  have  to  defend  us. 

MONTAICKB: 
Eaayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixvi. 


If  w 


look 


MILTON. 
]  the  characters  of  Milton,  we 


shall  find  that  he  has  introduced  alt  the  variety 
his  fable  was  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole 
species  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons  at  the 
lime  to  which  the  subject  of  his  poem  is  con- 
fined. We  have,  however,  four  distinct  charac- 
ters in  these  two  persons.  We  see  man  and 
woman  in  the  highest  innocence  and  perfection, 
and  in  the  most  abject  slate  of  guilt  and  infirm- 
ity. The  two  last  characters  are,  indeed,  very 
common  and  obvious,  but  Ihe  two  first  are  not 
only  more  magnificent,  but  more  new  than  any 
characters  either  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  or  indeed 
in  tbe  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Addison  :  Sfeetator,  No.  273. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  (his  respect, 
since  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its  readers,  what- 
ever nation,  connlry,  or  people  he  may  belong 
(o,  not  to  be  related  to  Ihe  persons  who  are  the 
principal  actors  in  il;  but  what  is  Hill  iofinilely 
more  to  its  advantage,  the  pnncipal  actors  in 
this  poem  are  not  only  our  progenitors,  but  our 
represe motives.  We  have  an  actual  interest  in 
everything  they  do,  and  no  less  than  our  utmost 
happiness  is  concerned  and  lies  at  stake  in  all 
"leir  behaviour. 

Addison:  Sfeitatar,  No.  273. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  disiin- 
guishing  excellence,  lies  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  There  are  others  of  the  modems  who 
rival  hiro  in  every  other  part  of  poelry  ;  but  in 
ihe  greatness  of  his  sentiments  he  triumphs  over 
all  the  poets  both  modern  and  ancient.  Homer 
only  excepted.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagi- 
nation of  man  to  distend  itself  with  greater 
ideas  than  those  which  he  has  laid  Ii^elher  in 
bis  first,  second,  and  sixth  books. 

Addisok  :  ^teetator.  No.  379. 

1  have  tMfore  observed  in  general,  that  the 
persons  whom  Milton  introduces  into  his  poem 
always  discover  tuch  senlimenls  and  liehaviour 
as  arc  m  a  peculiar  manner  conformable  10  their 
respective  characters.  Every  circumstance  in 
their  speeches  and  actions  is  with  greal  justice 
and  delicacy  adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak 
and  act.  Addison.'  Sftilaear.'So.  109. 

Horace  advises  a  poet  to  conuder  thoroughly 
the  nature  and  force  of  his  genius.  Mtllon 
seems  to  have  known  perfectly  well  wherein  his 
strength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chosen  a  sut^ect 
entirely  conformable  to  those  talents  of  which 
he  was  master.  As  his  genius  was  wonderfully 
turned  to  the  sublime,  his  subject  was  Ihe  no- 
blest that  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  man.  Everything  ihat  is  truly  great  and  as- 
tonishing has  a  place  in  it.  The  whole  system 
of  the  intellectual  world;  the  chaos  and  the 
creation;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell;  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  his  poem. 

Addison:  .!^/<ifM',  No.  315. 

The  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon,  by  the 
best  judges,  as  the  greatest  production,  or  at 
least  the  noblest  work  of  genius,  in  our  Ian- 


giuge,  and  thererore  deserves  to  be  set  before  an 
En^ish  reader  in  its  full  beauty.  . 

ADDISON:  Sptdalor,  No.  321. 
If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  (hat  is  a  perfect 
muter  in  all  these  ins  of  working  on  the  imagi- 
nation, I  Ihitik  Milton  ma;  pass  for  one ;  and 
if  his  Pamdise  Lett  falls  short  uf  the  .^neid  or 
Iliad  in  this  respect,  it  proceeds  raihei  from  Ihe 
fault  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  than 
from  any  defect  of  genius  in  the  author.  So 
divine  a  poem  in  English  is  like  a  stately  palace 
built  of  brick,  where  one  may  see  architecture 
IS  great  a  perfection  as  one  of  marble,  though 


Ihem 
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:of  a 


Addison:  Spi!tatQr,'Ho.  ^y"]. 

Observe  (he  effect  of  argumenialEon  in  po- 
etry :  we  have  too  much  of  it  in  Milton ;  it 
trsnsfonns  the  noblest  thoughts  into  drawling 
inferences,  and  the  most  beautiful  language  into 
prose.  Beattir. 

Though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  fur  his 
sublimity,  yet  there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful, 
(he  tender,  and  the  pleasing  in  many  p: 


Shskspeare  has  portrayed  female  character. 


world,  perhaps  with   the  single  exception  of 
Milton  in  the  delineation  of  Eve. 

Coleridge. 
I  have  often  wondered  that  Dryden's  illus. 
trious  epigram  on  Mtllon  (in  my  mind  the  sec- 
ond'besl  that  ever  was  made)  has  never  been 
translated  into  Latin  for  the  admiration  of  Ihe 
learned  in  other  countries.  I  have  at  last  pre- 
sumed to  venture  upon  (he  task  myself.    The 


i  [Three  poets,  in 


great  closeness  of  Ihe  origin 
three  distant  ages  born],  whichis  equal  in  that 
respect  to  the  most  compact  Latin  I  ever  saw, 
made  it  extremely  difficult,  CowPEtt : 

Te  Jtn.  IV.  UHtiim,  July  II,  1780, 

Mihon  was  not  an  extensive  or  discursive 
thinker,  as  Shakspeare  was  1  for  the  motions  of 
his  mind  were  slow,  solemn,  and  sequacious, 
like  those  of  the  planet!,.  De  QuittCEV. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable  :  but  can- 
not I  admire  the  height  of  his  invention,  and 
the  strength  of  his  expression,  without  defend- 
ing his  antiquated  words  and  the  perpetual 
harshness  of  their  sound  ?  .  .  .  Am  I  therefore 
bound  to  maintain  that  there  are  no  flatsamongst 
his  elevations,  when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along 
sometimes  for  above  an  hundred  lines  together? 
Drvoen. 

t  have  been  reading  some  of  Milton's  amazing 
descriptions  of  spirits,  of  their  manner  of  life, 
Iheir  powers,  their  boundless  liberty,  and  (he 
scenes  which  (hey  inhabit  or  traverse  ;  and  my 
won(ed  enthusiasm  kindled  high.  I  almost 
wished  for  death  ;  and  wondered  with  great 
admiration  what  that  life.and  what  those  strange 
regions,  really  are,  into  which  ^enlh  will  (urn 
the  spirit  free.  John  Foster  ;  youmal. 


He  [Milton]  was  bom  for  whatever  is  ardn- 

ous,  and  his  work  is  not  Ihe  greaiest  of  hercric 
poems  only  because  it  is  not  (he  first. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Before  the  greatness  displayed  in  Miltoo's 
poem,  all  other  greatness  shrinks  away. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differa  from  (hat  of 
Dante  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  differed 
from  the  pi cluie-w riling  of  Mexico.  The 
images  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  Ihem- 


oflcn  discernible  only  to  the  initiated, 
value  depend.'^  less  on  what  they  directly  repre- 
sent than  on  what  lliey  remotely  safest. 
However  strange,  however  grotesque,  may  be 
the  appearance  wliich  Dante  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe, he  never  shrinks  from  describing  it.  He 
gives  us  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  sound,  the 
smell,  (he  taste;  he  counts  the  numbers;  he 
measures  the  size.  His  similes  are  Ihe  illuMra- 
lions  of  a  traveller.  Unlike  (hose  of  o(her 
poets,  and  especially  of  Milton,  they  are  intro- 
duced in  a  plain,  kusinesS'like  manner;  not  for 
the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  from  which 
they  are  drawn ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  orna- 
ment which  they  m.iy  ini|Kirt  to  the  poem;  hut 
simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  himself. 
The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which  led  from  Ihe 
sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  of  hell  were  like 
those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on 
Ihe  south  of  Trent.  The  catnrscl  of  Phlegethon 
was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Benedict.  The  place  where  (he  heretics 
were  confined  in  burning  tomlw  resembled  the 
vast  cemelery  of  Aries. 

Loud  Macaulav  : 

J/i&0if,  Aug.  1835. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the 
classes  which  we  have  described.  He  was  not 
a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  free  thinker.  He  was 
nut  a  Royalist.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qiutlities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  har- 
monious union.  From  the  Parliament  and  from 
the  Court,  from  the  conventicle  and  from  (he 
Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral 
circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christ- 
mas revel  of  the  hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature 
selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatever  was  great 
and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and 
pernicious  ingredients  by  which  those  linet 
elcmeiiis  were  defiled.    Like  the  Puritans,  be 

"  As  «ver  in  hli  great  Task-mutcr'i  eye." 
Like  (hem,  he  kept  his  mind  con(inually  fixed 
on  an  Almighty  Judge  and  an  eternal  reward. 
And  hence  he  acquired  their  contempt  of  ei- 
lernal  circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their  tran- 
quillity, their  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the 
coolest  sceptic  or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was 
more  perfectly  free  from  the  contagion  of  their 
frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manaeTs,  tbdr 
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InilicroDS  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and 
their  aversion  to  pleasure.  Hating  tyranny 
with  a  perfect  hatreti,  he  had  nevertheless  all 
the  estlniHble  and  ornamental  qualities  which 
were  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  party 
of  the  tyrant.  There  was  none  who  had  a 
stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  literature,  a  finer 
relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  more 
chivalrous  delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  Though 
his  opinions  were  democratic,  his  tastes  and  his 
associations  were  such  as  harmonize  best  with 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  He  was  under  the 
influence  of  all  the  feelings  by  which  the  gal- 
lant CavalierH  were  misled.  But  of  those  feel- 
ings he  was  the  master  and  not  the  slave.  Like 
the  hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  fascination  ;  but  he  was  not  fascinated.  He 
listened  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens  \  yet  he  glided 
hy  without  being  reduced  to  their  fatal  shore. 
He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe ;  but  he  bore  about 
him  a  sure  antidote  against  the  effects  of  its  bC' 
witching  sweetness.  The  illusions  which  cap 
tivaled  his  Lmaginnlion  never  impaired  his 
reasoning  powers.  The  statesman  was  proof 
against  the  splendour,  the  solemnity,  and  the 
romance  which  enchanted  the  poet. 

Lord  Macaulav  :  Millon. 

But  there  are  a  few  characters  which  have 
stood  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest  tests, 
vhich  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  have 

Kived  pure,  which  have  been  weighed  in  the 
lance  and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
which  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are  visibly 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  Most  High.  These  great  men  we  trust  that 
we  know  how  to  priie ;  and  of  these  was  Mil- 
ton. The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his 
name,  are  pleasant  to  us.  His  thoughts  resem- 
ble those  celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which  the 
Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from  the 
gardens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  and  which 
were  distinguished  from  the  productions  of  other 
soils,  not  only  by  superior  bloom  and  sweetness, 
hut  by  miraculous  efhcacy  to  invigorate  and  to 
heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight, 
but  to  elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the 
man  who  can  study  either  the  life  or  the  writings 
of  the  great  poet  and  patriot,  without  aspiring 
to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime  works  with 
which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature. 
but  the  zeal  with  which  be  laboured  for  the 
public  good,  the  foriitudc  with  which  he  endured 
every  private  t^alamily,  the  lofty  disdain  with 
which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and  dan- 
gers, the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots 
and  tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly 
kept  with  his  country  and  with  his  fame. 
Lord  Mac^^ulayi 
Mitten,  Aug.  1825. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  possess  10  little  spirit  as 
not  lo  be  able  without  difficulty  to  despise  the 
revilers  of  my  blindness,  or  so  little  placability 
as  not  to  be  able,  with  still  less  difficulty,  lo  for- 
give them.  Milton. 


MIND. 

When  we  turn  our  leriou! 
economy  of  the  mind,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
capable  of  a  variety  of  processes  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  important  nature.  We 
tind,  also,  that  we  can  exen  a  voluntary  power 
over  these  processes  hy  which  we  control,  direct, 
and  regulate  tbem  at  our  will, — and  that  when 
we  do  not  exert  this  power  the  mind  is  left  to 
the  influence  of  external  impressions,  or  casual 
trains  of  association,  often  unprofitable,  and 
often  frivolous.  We  thus  discover  that  the  mind 
is  the  subject  of  cuhure  and  discipline,  which, 
when  duly  exercised,  must  produce  die  most 
important  results  on  our  condition  as  rational 
and  moral  beings;  and  that  the  exercise  of 
them  involves  a  responsibility  of  the  most 
solemn  kind,  which  no  man  can  possibly  put 
away  from  him.  Dr.  Aberckomble. 

If  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we 
should  see  but  little  difference  between  that  of 
the  wise  and  that  of  the  fool  1  there  are  infinite 
reveries  and  numberless  extravagancies  pass 
through  both.  Addison. 

If  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a  liking 
to  any  doctrine.  ...  it  draws  everything  else 
into  harmony  with  that  doctrine,  and  to  its  sup- 
port Lord  Bacon. 

The  mind  of  man  is  able  to  discern  universal 
propositions  ...  by  its  native  force,  without 
any  previous  notion  or  applied  reasoning,  which 
method  of  attaining  Iruth  is  by  a  peculiar  name 
styled  inielleclion.  Barrow. 

The  dimness  of  our  intellectual  eyes  Aristotle 
fitly  compares  to  those  of  an  owl  al  noonday. 

I  strongly  recommend  you  lo  follow  the 
analogy  of  Ihe  body  in  seeking  the  refreshment 
of  the  mind.  Everybody  knows  that  both  man 
and  horse  are  very  much  relieved  and  rested  if, 
instead  of  lying  down  and  falling  asleep,  or 
endc-vvouring  to  fall  asleep,  he  changes  the 
muscles  he  puts  in  operation ;  if  instead  of  level 
ground  he  goes  up  and  down  hilt,  it  is  a  real 
both  lo  the  man  walking  and  the  horse  which 
he  rides;  a  different  set  of  muscles  is  called 
into  action.  So  I  say,  call  into  action  a  differ- 
ent class  of  faculties,  apply  your  minds  to  other 
ohjecu  of  wholesome  food  to  youraelves  as  well 
as  of  good  to  others,  and,  depend  upon  it,  that 
is  the  true  mode  of  getting  repose  in  old  age. 
Do  not  overwork  yourselves;  do  everything  in 
moderation.  Lord  Brougham. 

The  days  of  men  are  cast  up  by  septenariei. 
and  every  seventh  year  conceived  to  cany  some 
altering  character  in  temper  of  mind  or  body. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 
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Besides  Ihii,  the  mind  of  man  iuelf  is  too 
active  and  mlleu  b  pdncipk  «*er  to  Mtll«  on 
the  true  point  of  quiet.  It  discovers  every  day 
some  craving  want  in  a  body  which  really  wanli 
but  little,  it  every  day  invents  some  new  arti- 
ficial rule  lo  guide  that  nolare  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  were  the  best  and  surest  guide.  It  ftuds 
out  imaginary  beings  piescribing  JTraginaiy 
laws;  and  then  it  raisei  imaginary  terrors  to 
support  a  belief  in  the  beings,  and  an  obedience 
to  the  laws.  Many  things  have  been  said,  and 
very  well,  undoubtedly,  on  the  subjection  in 
which  we  should  preserve  our  bodies  lo  the 
govemmrnl  of  our  un de island i ng ;  but  enough 
has  not  been  snid  upon  (he  restraint  which  our 
bodily  nccessilies  ought  to  lay  on  the  extrava- 
gant sublimities  and  eccentric  rovings  of  our 
mind*.  Tliebody,ot,assomelove  to  callit,our 
inferior  nature,  is  wiser  in  it*  own  plain  way, 
and  attends  (u  its  own  business  more  directly , 
than  the  mind  with  all  its  boasted  subtlety. 
BtJKRS : 
FiWif.  «/  Nat.  SocUly,  1756. 

The  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  human 
mind,  the  stronger  traces  we  everywhere  find  of 
His  wisdom  who  made  it.  If  a  discourse  on 
the  use  of  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bymn  to  the  Creator,  the  use  of 
the  passions,  which  are  ihc  organs  of  the  mind, 
cannot  be  barren  of  praise  lo  him,  nor  unpra- 
duciive  (o  ourselves  of  that  noble  and  uncom- 
mon union  of  science  and  admiration,  which  a 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom 
alone  can  afford  (o  a  rational  mind;  whilst, 
referring  to  him  whatever  we  find  of  right  or 
good  or  fair  in  ourselves,  discovering  his  strength 
and  wisdom  even  in  our  own  weakness  and  im- 
perfection, honouring  them  where  we  discover 
them  clearly,  and  adoring  their  profundity  where 
we  are  lost  in  our  search,  we  may  be  inquisitive 
without  tm pertinence,  and  elevated  without 
priiie ;  we  may  be  admitted,  if  I  may  dare  lo 
say  so,  into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty  by  a 
consideration  of  his  works.  BURKE: 

Essay  on  the  Sublimt  and  Biatitifut,  1756. 

We  say  that  dcstmclion  is  the  order  of  nature, 
and  some  say  that  men  must  not  hope  <o  escape 
the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive  ourselves 
in  this  use  of  words;  there  is  in  reality  no  de- 
struction in  the  material  world.  True,  the  tree 
is  resolved  into  its  elements,  but  its  elements 
survive;  and,  slill  more,  they  survive  to  fulfil 
the  same  end  which  ihey  before  accomplished. 
Not  a  power  of  nature  is  lost.  The  panicles 
of  the  destroyed  tree  arc  left  at  liberty  to  form 
new,  jwrhsps  more  beautiful  and  useful,  combi- 
nations ;  Ihey  may  sbool  up  into  more  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  enter  into  the  structure  of  (he  highest 
animals.  But  were  mind  to  perish,  there  would 
be  absolute,  irretrievable  destruction  ;  for  mind, 
from  its  nature,  is  something  individual,  an  un- 
compounded  essence,  which  cannot  be  broken 
into  pans  and  enter  inio  union  with  other 
ninds.  I  am  myself,  and  can  become  no  other 
being.  My  experience,  my  history,  cannot  be- 
come my  neighbour's.     My 


memory,  my  interest  in  my  pad  life,  my  aSec- 
(ions,  <»nnol  be  transferred.  If  in  any  instance 
I  have  withstood  temptation,  and  through  such 
resistance  have  acquired  power  over  myself  and 
a  claim  to  the  approbation  of  ray  fellow-beings, 
this  lesislance,  this  power,  this  claim,  are  tof 
own;  I  cannot  make  them  another's.  I  can 
give  away  my  property,  my  limhs;  bat  that 
which  makes  myself — in  other  words,  my  cod- 
sciousne-s,  my  recollections,  my  feelings,  ta.j 
hopes— these  can  never  become  parts  of  aootber 
mind.  In  the  extinction  of  a  thinking,  moral 
being,  who  has  gained  truth  and  virtue,  there 
would  be  an  absolute  destruction.  This  event 
woulrl  not  be  as  the  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
a  transfer  of  light  to  new  regions;  but  aquencb- 
ing  of  the  light.  It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as 
Nalure  nowhere  exhibits;  a  ruin  of  what  is 
infinitely  mote  precioas  than  the  outward  uni- 
verse, and  is  not,  IherefoTe,  to  be  inferred  from 
any  of  the  changes  of  (hr  material  world. 

W.   ElLE»V  CHAMNTSa 

The  understanding  can  conceive  the  whole 
world,  and  paint  in  itself  the  invisible  pictures 
of  all  things.  It  is  capable  of  apprehending 
and  discoursing  of  things  superior  to  its  own 
nature.  It  is  suited  to  all  objects,  as  the  eye  to 
all  colours,  or  the  ear  lo  all  sounds.  How 
great  is  the  memory  lo  retain  such  varieties, 
such  diversities!  The  will  also  can  Bccommo- 
dale  other  things  to  itself.  It  invents  arts  for 
the  USB  of  man;  preserilies  rules  for  ihe  govern- 
ment of  stales ;  ransacks  the  bowels  of  nature ; 
makes  endless  conclusions,  and  sle|s  in  reason- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another,  for  the  knowledge 
of  truth.  It  can  contemplate  and  form  notions 
of  things  higher  than  the  world. 

CHAKNOCK  :  AUribitUs. 

Who  ever  knew  mere  mailer  andeisland, 
think,  will  ?  and  what  it  haih  not,  it  Cannot 
give.  Thai  which  is  destitute  of  reason  and 
will,  coutd  never  reason  and  will.  It  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  body;  for  the  body  in  fitted  with 
members  to  be  subpecl  lo  it.  It  is  in  part  ruled 
by  Ihe  activity  of  Ihe  soul,  and  in  part  by  the 
counsel  of  Ihe  soul ;  it  is  used  by  the  soul,  and 
knows  not  how  it  is  used.  Nor  could  i(  be 
from  the  parents,  since  the  souls  of  Ihe  children 
often  transcend  those  of  the  parents  in  vivaciiy, 
aculeness,  and  comprehensiveness.  One  man  is 
stupid,  and  begets  a  son  with  a  capacious  nn- 
derstanding;  one  is  debauched  and  beastly  in 
morals,  and  begets  a  son  who  from  his  infancy 
testifies  some  virtuous  inclinations,  which  sprout 
forth  in  delightful  fmil  with  Ihe  ripeness  of  hit 
age.  Whence  should  this  difference  arise. — a 
fool  begel  Ihe  wise  man,  and  a  debauched  the 
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Charnock  :  AtlribtUts. 


Whatever  that  be  which  thinks,  which  under- 
standi,  which  wills,  which-  acts,  il  is  something 
celestial  and  divine,  and,  upon  that  accoant, 
must  necessarily  be  eternal.  CiCEKO. 

Cultivation  10  Ihe  mind  is  as  neceraary  asj 


:o  (he  body. 
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Pleasured  of  th«  mind  tre  more  at  comKianit 
than  those  of  Ihe  body.  A  man  may  think  of 
•  handsome  performance,  or  of  a  notion  that 
pleasea  him,  at  his  leisure.  This  enlertunmeni 
II  ready  with  little  warning  or  expense ;  a  short 
recollection  brings  ii  upon  the  stage,  Imghtens 
the  idea,  and  makes  it  shine  as  much  as  when 
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/  MojIh]  pleasures  never  cloy  :  unlike  those  of 
■he  body,  they  are  increased  by  reiietition,  ap- 
Iprtived  of  by  reflection,  and  strengthened  b^ 
VnjuymenL  Colton. 

The  mind  of  mnn  is  too  lighi  to  bear  much 
certainty  among  the  mflling  winds  of  passion 
and   opinion;   and   if  the   lu^^ge   Ik  prized 

a  Dally  with  the  jewels,  none  vriU  be  lost  out 
I  all  be  shipwrecked. 

Glanvii.i.. 
_  The  proper  acts  of  Ihe  intellect  are  inlellec- 
tioD,  deliberation,  and  determination  or  decision. 
Sir  M.  Hale. 
The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field, 
capable  of  great  improvement;  and  it  is  the 
worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with 
trifles  or  impertinences. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 
If  we  consider  the  mind  merely  with  a  view 
of  observing  and  generalizing  the  various  phe- 
nomena il  reveals,  that  is,  of  analyzing  them 
into  capacities  or  faculties,  we  have  one  menial 
science,  or  one  department  of  mental  science; 
tuid  this  we  may  call  the  phenomenology  of 
mind.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Modes  or  modilications  of  mind,  in  the  Car- 
tesian school,  mean  merely  whal  some  recent 
philosophers  express  by  stales  of  mind. 

SiH  W.  Hamilton. 

Tml  of  the  mind  destroys  healtii  liy  allracling 
the  spirits  from  their  task  of  concoction  to  Ihe 
brain ;  whither  Ihey  cany  along  with  them 
clouds  of  vapours  and  excrementilious  humouis. 

Dr.  W.  Harvey. 

OThe  truly  strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind 
that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  small. 
I  would  have  a  man  great  in  great  things,  and 
elegant  in  little  things.         Da.  S.  Johnson. 

The  mind  and  memory  are  more  sharply  ex- 
ercised in  comprehending  another  man's  things 
than  our  own.  Ben  Jonsoh. 

The  mind  is  not  always  in  the  some  state; 
being  at  times  cheerful,  melancholy,  severe, 
peevish.  These  diflerenc  stAes  nay  not  im- 
properly be  denominated  tones. 

LokdKames. 
Hie  blessings  of  fortune  are  the  lowest;  the 
next  are  the  Iradily  advantages  of  strength  and 
health ;  but  the  superlative  blesiinKi,  in  fine,  are 
those  of  the  mind.  L'^trange. 
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there  ore  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their 
minds;  only  there  is  this  diflerence,  lliat  the  dia- 
tinguishine  characteni  of  the  face,  and  the  lin- 
eamentiofihe  body.grow  more  plain  with  time, 
but  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  mind  is 
most  discernible  in  children.  Locke. 

Whatever  ideas  Ihe  mind  can  receive  and 
contemplate  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  can 
retain  without  ibe  help  of  the  body  loo;  or  else 
ihe  soul,  or  any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but 
little  advantage  by  thinking.  LocKE. 

The  mind  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond 
its  strength,  like  Ihe  body  strained  (ly  lifting  at  a 
weight  too  heavy,  has  often  ils  force  broken,  and 
thereby  gets  an  unaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  ever  after.  Locke. 

He  that  procures  his  child  a  ^ood  mind  makes 
a  belter  purchase  for  him  than  if  he  laid  out  the 
money  for  an  addition  to  his  former  acres. 

The  mind  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new 
notion  runs  after  simile*  to  make  it  Ihe  clearer 
to  itself;  which,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  ex- 
plaining our  IhoughtB  to  others,  is  no  right  method 
lo  settle  true  notions  in  ourselves.        Locke. 

When  men  are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their 
own  minds,  Ihey  cannot  find  anything  more 
ancient  there  than  those  opinions  which  were 
taught  them  before  their  memory  liegnn  to  keep 
a  register  of  their  aciions.  Locke. 

Less  terrible  is  it  to  find  Ihe  body  wasted,  the 
features  sharp  with  Ihe  great  life-struggle,  than 
lo  look  on  the  face  from  which  Ihe  mind  is  gone 
— the  eyes  in  which  there  is  no  recognition. 
Such  a  sight  is  a  startling  shock  to  that  uncon- 
scious habitual  materialism  with  which  we  are 
apt  familiarly  lo  re^rd  those  we  love :  for,  in 
thus  missing  the  mmd,  the  heart,  the  affection 
that  sprung  to  ouni,  we  are  suddenly  made  aware 
ihat  it  was  the  something  within  llie  form,  and 
not  the  form  itself,  that  was  so  dear  to  us.  The 
form  itself  is  still,  perhaps,  little  altered ;  hut 
that  lip  which  smiles  no  welcome,  thai  eye  which 
wanders  over  us  as  strangers,  that  ear  which 
distinguishes  no  more  our  voices — the/neni/  we 
sought  is  not  there  I  Even  our  own  love  is 
chilled  back — ^rows  a  kind  of  vague  supersti- 
tious terror.  Yes  !  it  was  nol  the  mailer,  still 
present  lo  us,  which  had  conciliated  all  Iliose 
subtle  nameless  sen limen Is  which  are  classed  and 
fused  in  the  word  "  afftclian" — il  wai  the  airy, 
intangible,  electric  semtthing — the  absence  of 
which  now  appalls  us. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton  ! 

The  Caxtsns. 

Mankind  are  in  the  end  always  governed  by 
taperiorily  of  intellectual  qualities,  and  none  are 
more  sensible  of  this  than  the  military  profes.Mon. 
When,  on  my  return  from  Italy,  I  assumed  Ihe 
dress  of  the  Institute,  and  associated  with  men 
of  science,  I  knew  what  I  was  doing;  I  was 
sure  of  not  being  misunderstood  by  the  lowest 
dnunmer  in  the  army.  Napoleon  I. 
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In  the  aoalomy  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body, 
more  good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending 
to  the  Urge,  open,  and  perceptiiile  parlK,  than 
by  studying  too  much  finer  nervei.         Pope. 

The  mind  of  man  halh  two  parts:  the  one 
always  fiequented  by  ih«  enlrance  oi  mnnifold 
varielies;  (he  otberdesolale  and  overgrown  with 
grass,  by  which  enter  our  charitable  thoughts 
and  divine  contemplations. 

SiK  W.  Raleigh. 

Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations 
of  the  mind;  the  first  kind  produces  no  effect 
without  the  mind  ;  the  last  does.  The  lirst  they 
call  immanent  acts,  the  second  transitive.  Con- 
ceiving, as  well  as  projecting  or  resolving,  are 
what  the  schoolmen  called  immanent  acts  of  the 
mind,  which  produce  nothing  beyond  themselves. 
But  painting  is  a  tran>'itive  act,  which  produces 
an  effect  distinct  from  the  operation,  and  this 
effect  is  the  picture.  T.  Reid. 

Aristotle  affirms  the  mind  to  be  at  first  a  mere 
rasa  tabula;  and  that  notions  are  not  ingenite, 
and  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  nature,  but  by  the 
latter  and  more  languid  impressions  of  tense, 
beine  only  the  reports  of  observation,  and  the 
result  of  so  many  repeated  experiments. 

When  age  itself,  which  will  not  be  defied, 
shall  begin  to  arrest,  seiie,  and  remind  us  of  our 
mortality  by  pains  and  dulness  of  senses;  yet 
■hen  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  shall  be  in  its  full 
vigour,  Sotn-H. 

When  the  purpose  wc  aim  at  does  not  ensue 

upon  our  first  endeavours,  the  mind  redoubles 

her  efforts,  under  an  apprehension  that  a  stronger 

exertion  may  succeed  where  a  weaker  did  not, 

Abraham  Tucker. 

The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  all 
within  li^t  and  present  to  the  soul. 

Dr.  I.  Watk. 


The 


MIRACLES, 
niracles  of  our  Lord  are  peculiarly  e 


nent  above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons,  in  that 
they  were  not  made  out  of  vain  ostentation  of 
power,  and  to  raise  unprofilable  amazement ;  but 
tot  the  real  benefit  and  advantage  of  men,  by 
feeding  the  hun^Ty,  healing  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
ejecting  of  devib,  and  reviving  the  dead. 

Bentlsv. 
A  miracle  is  a  work  exceeding  the  power  of 
any  created  agent,  consequently  oeing  an  effect 
of  the  divine  omnipotence.  SotiTH. 


things  in  a  different  light  from  other  beings,  and 
finds  his  mirth  arising  from  objects  that  perhaps 


cause  something  like  pity  or  displeasure  in 
higher  natures.  Laughter  is  indeed  a  very  good 
counterpoise  to  the  spleen;  and  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  we  should  be  capable  of  reeeii- 
ing  joy  from  what  is  no  real  good  to  us,  since 
we  can  receive  grief  from  what  is  no  real  evil. 
Addison  :  Sficlator,  No.  249. 

The  Id 

habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are 
often  raised  into  the  greatest  transport<i  of  mirth 
who  are  subject  to  the  greatest  depressions  of 
melancholy.  On  the  contrary,  cheerfalness, 
though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  such  an  ex- 
quisite gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into 
any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds, 
and  glitieis  for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it 
with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Addison  :  Sptaator,  No.  381. 


MISERY. 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socistes,  that  if 
■II  the  misTortunes  of  mankind  were  cast  into  a 
public  stock,  in  order  to  Im  equally  distributed 
among  the  whole  species,  those  who  now  think 
themselves  the  most  unhappy  would  prefer  the 
share  they  are  already  possessed  of,  b«fore  thai 
which  would  fall  to  them  by  such  a  division. 
Horace  [t  Sat,  i.  l.J  has  carried  this  thouj^t  a 
great  deal  farther  m  the  motto  of  my  paper, 
which  implies  that  the  hardships  or  misfortunes 
we  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than  those  of 
any  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we  could 
change  conditions  with  him. 

Addison  :  SptelaSer,  No.  558. 

The  misery  of  human  life  is  made  up  of  large 
masses,  each  separated  from  the  other  by  certain 
intervals.  One  year  ihe  death  of  a  child ;  yeais 
after,  a  failure  in  trade;  after  another  longer  or 
shorter  interval,  a  daughter  may  have  married 
unhappily; — in  all  hut  the  singularly  unfortunate 
the  integral  parts  that  comprise  the  sum  total 
of  the  unhappiness  of  a  man's  life  are  easily 
counted  and  distinctly  remembered.  The  ht^ 
fiium  of  lift,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of 
minute  fractions;  the  little  soon -forgotten  chari- 
ties of  a  kiss,  a  smile,  a  kind  look,  a  heart-felt 
compliment  in  the  disguise  of  playful  raillery, 
and  the  countless  other  infinitesimals  of  pleas- 
urable thought  and  genial  feeling. 

C01.EK.IDGE. 

Most  of  our  misfortunes  are  more  supportable 
than  the  comments  of  our  friends  upon  them. 
CoLTOK :  Lacem. 

Misfortune  is  never  mournful  to  Ihe  soul  that 
accepts  it;  for  such  do  always  see  that  every 
cloud  is  an  angel's  face.  Saint  Jerome. 
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less  visible  c 


Ia,  which  canker  enjoyim 


Perhaps  it  may  be  found  more  easy  lo  foi^t 
the  language  Ihan  to  part  entirely  with  those 
teiEpets  which  we  learnt  in  miseiy.        Law. 

The  chief  part  of  the  misery  of  wicked  men 
anit  those  accursed  spirits  the  devils  is  this : 
that  Ihey  aie  of  a  disposition  contrary  lo  God. 

TlLLOTSON. 


MODERATION. 

A  real  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  accord- 
ing lo  knowledge,  and  yet  duly  tempered  with 
candour  and  prudence,  is  the  true  notion  of  that 
much  talked  of,  most  misunderstood,  virtue, 
moderation.  Atterbury. 

This  virtue  and  moderalion  (which  times  and 
situations  wilt  clearly  distinguish  from  the  coun-r 
terfeils  of  pusillanimity  and  indecision)  is  the 
virtue  only  of  superior  minds.  It  requires  a 
deep  courage,  and  full  of  reflection,  to  )>e  lem- 
pcrale  when  the  voice  of  multitudes  (the  specious 
mimic  of  fame  and  reputation)  passes  judgment 
Dgain«t  you.  The  impetuous  desire  of  an  un- 
thinking puhlic  will  endure  no  course  but  what 
conducts  10  splendid  and  perilous  extremes. 
Then,  to  dare  to  he  fearful,  when  all  about  you 
are  full  of  presumption  and  confidence,  and 
when  those  who  are  bold  at  the  haiard  of  others 
would  punish  your  caution  and  disaffection,  is 
to  show  a  mind  prepared  for  its  (rial  \  it  dis- 
covers, in  the  midst  of  general  levity,  a  self- 
possessing  and  collected  character,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  bids  fair  to  attract  everything  lo  It,  as 

Burke  :  ToM.Dupent,  Oit.  1789. 


MODESTY. 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not  only 
recommend  eloquence,  but  sets  off  every  great 
talent  which  a  man  can  be  posseted  of.  It 
heightens  all  the  virtues  which  it  accompanies; 
like  the  shades  in  painlings.il  raises  and  rounds 
every  figure,  and  makes  the  colours  more  beau- 
tiful, hough  nut  so  glaring,  as  Ihey  would  be 
wilhi.jt  it. 

Modesty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a 
guard. lo  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  deli- 
cate feeling  in  the  tout,  which  makes  her  shrink 
and  withdraw  henelf  from  everything  that  has 
danger  in  it.  It  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibiliiy, 
as  warns  her  to  shun  the  first  appearance  of 
everything  which  is  hurtful. 

Addison  :  Speclalar,  No.  331. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  that)  true  modesty, 
and  nothing  is  more  contemptible  Ihan  the  false. 
The  one  guard*  virtue,  Ihe  other  betrays  it. 


True  modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  anything  that  is 
repugnant  to  the  rules  of  right  reason :  false 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  anything  thai  is 
opposite  to  the  humour  of  the  company.  True 
modesty  avoids  everything  that  is  criminal,  false 
modesty  everything  that  i-;  unfashionable.  The 
latter  is  only  a  general  undetermined  instinct ; 
the  former  is  that  instinct  limited  and  circum- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  false 
and  vicious  which  engages  a  man  lo  do  any- 
thing that  is  ill  or  indiscreet,  or  which  restrains 
him  from  doing  anything  that  is  of  a  contraiy 
nature.  ADDtsoN : 

Speclalar,  No.  458. 

If  I  was  put  to  deline  modesty,  I  would  call 
it  the  reflection  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  either 
when  a  man  has  committed  an  action  for  which 
he  censures  himself,  or  fancies  thai  he  is  ex- 
posed to  Ihe  censure  of  others. 

For  this  reason  a  man  truly  modest  is  as 
much  so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and 
as  subject  to  a  blush  in  his  closet  as  when  Ihe 
eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon  him. 

Budgell:  Sptctator,  No.  373. 

Modesty  is  ■  kind  of  shame  or  boshfulness 
proceeding  from  the  sense  a  man  has  of  his  own 
defects  compared  with  the  perfections  of  him 
whom  he  comes  before.  South. 

I  have  observed  that  under  the  notion  of 
modesty  men  have  indulged  themselves  in  a 
spiritless  sbeepishness,  and  been  forever  lost  to 
themselves,  their  families,  their  friends,  and 
their  country.  When  a  man  has  taken  care  10 
pretend  lo  nothing  but  what  he  may  justly  aim 
at,  and  can  execute  as  well  as  any  other,  with. 
out  injustice  10  any  other,  il  is  ever  want  of 
breeding,  or  courage,  lo  be  browbeaten,  or 
elbowed  out  of  his  honest  ambition.  1  have  said 
often,  modesty  must  be  an  act  of  the  will,  and 
yet  il  always  implies  self-denial :  for  if  a  man 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  is  laudable  for 
bim  lo  perform,  end  from  an  unmanly  bashful- 
ness  shrinks  away,  and  lets  his  merit  languish 
in  silence,  he  ought  not  lo  be  angry  at  the  world 
that  a  more  unskilful  actor  succeeds  in  his  part, 
because  he  has  not  confidence  lo  come  upon  Ihe 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spcttator,  No.  485. 

li  is  to  be  noted  that  modesiy  in  a  man  is 
never  to  be  allowed  as  a  good  quality,  but  a 
weakness,  if  it  suppresses  his  virtue,  and  hides 
it  from  the  world,  when  be  has  at  Ihe  same 
lime  a  mind  to  exert  himself.  A  French  author 
says,  very  justly,  ihai  modesty  is  to  the  other 
virtues  in  a  man,  what  shade  in  a  picture  is  to 
the  parts  of  the-  thing  rcpresenied.  It  makes  all 
the  other  beauties  conspicuous,  which  would 
otherwise  be  bul  a  wild  heap  of  colours.  This 
shade  in  our  actions  must,  therefore,  be  very 
justly  applied  ;  for  if  there  be  loo  much,  it  hides 
our  good  qualities,  instead  of  showing  them  to 
advantage. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No.  52. 
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Modesljp  anil  humilily  are  the  sobriety  uf  the 
mind ;  ieiiipera.nce  and  cha.-iiLiy  are  the  sobriety 
of  the  ludy.  WuicucoTE. 


MONEY. 
Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  ibe  undeniand- 
jng:  it  dissipates  eveiy  duuin  and  scruple  in  an 
instant;  accummudates  itself  to  the  meanest 
capaciliesi  silences  the  loud  and  clamorou<i,and 
brings  over  the  niost  obstinate  and  infleiiUe, 
Phi)i|]  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most  invinci- 
ble reason  this  way.  He  refuted  hy  it  all  the 
wisdom  of  Athens,  confounded  iheir  statesmen, 
struck  their  orators  dumb,  and  at  length  argued 
them  out  of  all  their  liberties. 

Addison  ;  i^pectator,  Ko.  339. 
The  first  coin  being  made  of  brass  gave  the 
denomination  to  money  among  the  Romans,  and 
the  whole  turn  of  (heir  expressions  is  derived 
from  it.  ARBtJTHNOT. 

Chilon  would  say,  that  gold  was  tried  with 
the  touchstone,  and  men  with  gold, 

lx)RD  Bacon. 
Usuiy  dulls  and   damps  all   industries,  im- 
provements, and  new  inventions. 

Loud  Bacon, 

Money  doe*  all  things;  for  it  gives  and   il 

takes  away,  il  makes  honest  men  and  knaves, 
fiioU  and  philottophei^ ;  and  so  forward,  Hmlatii 
mutandis,  10  the  end  of  ihe  chapter. 

L' Estrange. 

It  is  wondei^iit  to  consider  how  a  command 
or  call  to  be  liberal,  either  upon  a  civil  or  re- 
ligious account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes 
the  rich,  breaks  Ihe  merchnnl,  shuts  up  every 
private  man's  ejccbetjuer,  and  makes  those  men 
m  a  minute  have  nothing  who,  at  the  very  same 
instant,  want  nothing  in  ^pend.  So  that,  instead 
of  relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely 
increases  their  number,aiid  Iramfurms  rich  men 
into  beggar*  presently.         Sot;TH:  Sermens. 

A  wise  man  should  have  money  in  his  bead  ; 
but  not  in  his  heart.  Swift. 

The  love  of  money  Is  a  vertiginous  pool, 
tucking  all  into  it  to  destroy  it.  It  is  troubled 
and  uneven,  giddy  and  unsafe,  serving  no  end 
buc  its  own,  and  that  also  in  a  restless  and  un- 
easy motion.  But  the  love  of  God  is  >  holy 
fountain,  limpid  and  pure,  sweet  and  salutary, 
lasting  anil  eternal.  The  love  of  God  spends 
itself  upon  Him,  to  receive  again  the  reflections 
of  grace  and  benediction :  the  love  of  money 
speiiiU  alt  its  desires  upon  itself,  to  purcha.se 
nolhing  but  unsatisfying  instruments  of  exchange 
or  supernumerary  provisions,  and  ends  in  dis- 
latisfaclion,  emptiness  of  spirit,  and   a   bitler 

curse.  JiLREHV  'i'AVLO 


MORALS. 

There  is  nothingwhich  slrenglheni  faith  more 

than  morality.      Faith  and   morality  naturally 


produce  each  olher.  A  man  is  quickly  cof>- 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  religion  who  fioib  it  is 
not  against  his  interest  ihal  it  should  he  tine:. 
The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present,  and  tlie 
happiness  which  he  promises  himself  from  it 
hereafter,  will  both  dispose  him  very  powerfullr 
to  give  credit  to  il.  according  to  the  ordinary 
observation,  that  we  are  ea-^y  tu  believe  what  we 
wish.  It  is  very  certain  that  n  man  of  loand 
reason  cannot  forbear  closingwilh  religion  upon 
an  impartial  oliservation  of  il;  but  al  ihe  same 
time  il  is  as  certain  that  faith  is  kept  alive  in  us 
and  gathers  strength  from  practice  more  than 
from  speculation. 

Addison  :  ^ctater.  No.  466. 

Precepts  of  morality,  besides  the  natural  cor- 
niption  of  our  tempers  which  makes  us  averse 
to  them,  are  so  abstracted  from  ideas  of  sense 
that  ihey  seldom  gel  an  opportunity  for  descrip- 
lions  and  images. 

AUDISON :  Oh  Iht  Geergia. 

The  moml  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more 
attentively  we  consider,  the  more  perfectly  still 
shall  we  know  them.  Atterbury. 

To  derive  [as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  does]  our 
moral  sentiments,  which  are  as  universal  as  Ihe 
actions  of  mankind  that  come  under  our  review, 
from  ihe  occasional  sympathies  that  warm  or 
sadden  us  with  joys,  and  griefs,  and  resentments 
which  are  not  our  own,  seems  to  me  very  neariy 
Ihe  same  sort  of  error  as  it  would  be  to  derive  the 
waters  of  an  overflowing  stream  from  the  sun. 
shine  or  shade  which  may  occialonally  gleam 
over  it.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

Men  that  live  according  lo  the  righl  rule  and 
law  of  reason  live  bu[  in  their  own  kind,  as 
beasts  doin  theirs;  who  justly  obey  the  prescript 
of  their  natures,  and  therefore  cannot  reason, 
ably  demand  a  reward  of  their  actions,  as  only 
ob^ing  the  natural  dictMes  of  tbeir  reason.  It 
will  therefore,  and  must  at  last,  appear  that  all 
salvation  is  through  Christ. 

Sir  T.  Brownr:  Relig.  Mfd.,  Pt.  I.,  liv. 

Live  by  old  ethics  and  the  classical  rules  <& 
honesty.  Put  no  new  names  or  notions  upon 
auihentic  virtues  and  vices.  Think  not  that 
morality  is  ambulatory;  that  vices  in  one  age 
are  no!  vices  in  another ;  or  that  virtues  which 
are  under  the  everlaitin;;  seal  of  right  reason 
may  be  stamped  by  opinion.  And  Iherefoie, 
though  vicious  times  invert  the  opinions  of 
things,  and  set  up  new  ethics  against  virtue,  yet 
hold  thou  unto  old  morality ;  and  rather  Ihan 
follow  a  multitude  lo  do  evil,  stand  like  Pom- 
pey's  pillar  conspicuous  hy  thyself,  and  sii^le 
in  integrity.  Sib  T.  Browne: 

Ckriitian  Morals,  Pt.  I.,  xii. 

Look  through  the  whole  of  life  and  the  whole 
system  of  duties.  Much  Ihe  strongest  moral 
obligations  are  such  as  were  never  the  t^ultsof 
our  option.  I  allow,  that,  if  no  Supreme  Ruler 
exists,  wise  lo  form,  and  potent  to  enfiirce,  the 
moral  law,  there  is  no  sanction  to  any  contract, 
virtual  or  even  actual,  against  ibe  will  <if  prevk- 


lenl  power.  On  thai  hypothesis,  let  an;  set  of 
men  be  strong  enoagh  to  set  their  duties  at  defi- 
aoce,  md  they  ceine  lo  be  duties  any  longer. 

Appiatfrata  the  Nem  to  Ike  Old  IVAigi,  179I, 

As  to  the  right  of  men  la  act  anywhere  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  without  any  moral  lie, 
no  Buch  right  existi.  Men  are  never  in  a  stale 
or  tola/  independence  of  each  oihet.  It  is  not 
the  condition  of  our  nature  :  nor  is  it  conceiva- 
ble liow  any  man  can  pursue  a  considerahle 
course  of  action  without  its  having  »>me  eflect 
upon  others,  or,  of  courM,  without  producing 
some  degree  of  respon»bilily  for  his  conduct. 
The  silualiens  in  which  men  relatively  stand 
produce  [he  rules  and  principles  of  that  respon- 
sibility, and  aBbrd  directions  to  prudence  in  ex- 
acting it.  Burke  : 
Ltllers  DM  a  RegUide  Ptace,  Letter  1,,  1796. 

In  moral  reflections  there  must  be  heal,  as 
well  its  dry  reason,  to  inspire  this  cold  clod  of 
clay  which  we  carry  al>out  with  us. 

Bi;itNETi    Throry  of  ikr  Earik. 

By  (he  very  o 

The  moral  law  is  not  properly  a  mere  act  of 
God's  will  considered  in  itself,  or  a  tyrnnnicnl 
edict,  like  those  of  whom  it  may  well  be  said 
ital  pro  ralione  voluntas:  but  it  commands 
those  things  which  ore  good  in  their  own  na- 
ture, and  prohibits  those  things  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  evil;  and  therefore  is  an  act 
of  his  wihdom  and  righteousness  ;  the  result  of 
his  wise  counsel,  and  an  extract  of  his  pure  na- 
lure  -,  as  all  the  taws  of  just  lawgivers  are  not 
only  the  acts  of  their  will,  but  of  a  will  gov- 
eme<l  by  reason  and  justice,  and  for  (he  good 
of  the  public,  whereof  they  are  conservators. 
ChasnocK;  ^t/riiulei. 

Moral  Order  is  the  harmony  of  intelligent 
lieings  in  respect  to  one  anolhet,  and  10  (heir 
Crealor,  and  is  founded  upon  those  relations  in 
which  they  respectively  stand  to  each  other. 
Thus.  Reverence,  Adoration, and  Gratitude  from 
creatures  correspond  or  hirmoniie  with  the  idea 
of  a  self-existent,  omnipotent,  and  benevolent 
Being,  on  whom  they  depend,  and  from  whom 
they  derive  every  enjoymenl,  and  love,  and 
gooti  will,  and  a  desire  to  promote  each  other's 
happiness,  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  intelli- 
gences of  the  same  species  mingling  together  in 
siicial  intercourses.  For  it  will  at  once  be  id- 
milled  that  alFections  directly  opposite  to  these, 
and  universally  prevalent,  would  tend  10  destroy 
the  moral  harmony  of  the  intelligent  universe, 
and  to  introduce  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
consequently  murrf,  among  all  the  rational  in- 
habitants of  the  material  world. 

Dr.  T.  Dick! 
Philoitipky  of  RtligioH,  Sect.  I. 

To  take  awny  rewnrils  and  punishments  is 
only  pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  live 
morally.  Dkyden. 
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A  moral  agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of 
those  actions  ihat  have  a  moral  quality,  and 
which  can  properly  be  denominated  good  or 
evil  in  a  moral  sense,  virtnous  or  vicious,  com- 
mendable or  faully. 

Jonathan  Edwards. 

What  can  laws  do  without  morals  ? 

B.  Franklin. 

The  moral  law  is  written  on  the  tatilets  of 
elernily.     For  every  fal^e  word  or  unrighteous 
deed,  for  cruelly  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last. 
J.  A.  FRoune: 
On  Creal  Suhjectt ;  Seienee  of  History  in 
Short  Studies. 

The  moral  goodness  and  congruiiy,  or  evil- 
ness,  unfitness,  and  unseasonabteiiesK,  of  moral 
and  natural  action,  falls  not  within  the  verge  of 
a  brutal  faculty.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Whoever  al lent ively  peruses  his  [Arislotle's] 
Treatise— the  Nicomachian  Morals,  I  mean- 
will  find  a  perpetual  reference  to  the  inward 
sentiments  of  the  breast.  He  builds  everything 
on  the  human  constitution.  He  all  along  takes 
i<  for  gianted  that  there  is  a  moral  impress  on 
the  mind,  10  which,  without  looking  abroad,  we 
may  safely  appeal.  In  a  word,  Aristotle  never 
lost  the  moralist  in  the  accouiuanl.  He  has 
been  styled  the  Interpreter  of  Nature,  and  has 
certainly  shown  himself  a  most  able  commen- 
tator on  the  law  ■writtm  on  tki  keart.  For 
Cicero — in  all  his  philosiiphieal  works,  as  well 
as  in  his  Offices,  where  he  treats  more  directly 
on  these  subjects,  he  shows  the  most  extreme 
solicitude,  as  though  he  had  a  prophetic  glance 
of  what  was  to  happen,  to  keep  ihe  moral  and 
natural  world  apart,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
virtue,  and  to  recognize  those  senliments  and 
vestiges  from  which  he  educes,  with  the  utmost 
elevation,  Ihe  mntempt  ofkuiaaH  fkings.  Hour 
humiliating  the  consideration  Ihat,  with  supe- 
rior advantages,  our  moral  systems  should  he 
infinitely  surpassed  in  warmth  and  grandeur  by 
those  of  pagan  limes ;  and  that  the  most  jejune 
and  comforllesA  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
man.  and  the  most  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of 
religion,  shoulil  have  ever  become  popular  in  a 
Chri&iian  country  t  Robert  Hall  : 

Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis, 

The  sceptical  or  irreligious  system  subvert! 
the  whole  foundation  of  morals.  It  may  be 
assumed  as  a  maxim,  ihat  no  person  can  be 
required  to  act  contrary  to  his  grcolesl  good,  or 
hiti  highest  interest,  comprehensively  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  whole  duration  of  his  lieing.  It 
is  ofien  our  duly  to  forego  our  own  interest 
partially,  10  sacrifice  a  smeller  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  a  greater,  to  incur  a  present  evil  in 
pursuit  of  a  distant  good  of  more  consequence. 
In  a  word,  to  nrbilrale  among  interfering  claims 
of  inclination  is  the  moral  arithmetic  of  human 
life.  But  to  risk  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
duration  of  our  being  in  any  case  whatever, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  foolish ;  because  the 
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Mcrifice  musl,  by  the  nalute  of  it,  b«  so  greol  as 
to  preclude  Ihe  possibility  of  compensation. 

As  the  present  world,  on  sceptical  principles, 
is  the  only  place  of  recompense,  whenever  the 
practice  of  Tirlue  fails  to  promise  the  greatest 
*um  of  present  good, — cases  which  often  occur 
in  reality,  and  much  ofteiier  in  appearance, — 
every  motive  to  virtuous  conduct  is  superseded  ; 
a  deviation  from  rectitude  becomes  ihe  part  of 
wisdom;  and  should  the  path  of  virtue,  in 
addition  to  this,  be  obstructed  by  disgrace,  tor- 
ment, or  death,  to  persevere  would  be  madness 
and  folly,  and  a,  violation  of  the  iirst  and  most 
esienliai  law  of  nature.  Virtue,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, being  in  numberless  instances  at  war 
with  self-preservation,  never  can,  or  ought  to, 
become  a  fixed  habit  of  the  mind. 

ROBBKT  Hall  :  Madm  Infidelity. 

The  oracle  was  enforced  to  proclaim  Socrates 
to  he  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  ;  because  he 
applied  his  studies  to  the  mora!  part,  the  squaring 
men's  lives.  Hammond. 

Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  yon  to  sweep 
away  a  mist ;  but  by  ascending  a  little,  you  may 
often  look  over  it  altogether.  So  it  is  with  our 
moral  improvement:  we  wrestle  fiercely  with 
B  vicious  hsbil,  which  could  have  no  hold  upon 
US  if  we  ascended  into  a  higher  moral  atmo- 
sphere. Sir  Akthur  Helps. 

Of  those  thingn  which  are  for  direction  of  all 
the  parts  of  our  life  needful,  and  not  impossible 
to  be  discerned  by  the  tight  of  nature  itself,  are 
there  not  many  which  few  men's  natttral  capacity 
hath  been  able  to  find  out?  HoOKER. 

In  moral  actions  divine  law  helpelh  exceed- 
ingly the  law  of  reason  to  guide  life,  but  in 
tupeinaturnl  it  alone  guideth.  Hooker. 

I  am  apt  to  suspect  .  .  .  that  reason  and  sen- 

'"  almost  all  moral  determinations 

Hume. 


and  cone  I 

Where  there  is  a  moral  riclit 
no  secondary  right  can  discharge  it. 


theoi 


The  true  ground  of  moralit; 
will  and  law  of  a  God  who 
dark,  has  in  his  hands  rewt 
ments,  and  power  enough  to  c 
proudest  oflender, 

Moral  principles 
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n  only  be  the 
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c  reasoning  and  dis- 
course to  Qiscover  me  certainty  of  their  truths: 
they  lie  not  open  as  aatoral  characters  engraven 


iS  those  moral  rules  with   ( 
nity. 


Such  are  the  opposite 
mit  when  their  morality  is  not  a  science  but  a 
taste,  when  they  abandon  eternal  principles  for 
accidental  associations.  We  have  illustrated 
our  meaninc  by  an  instance  taken  from  history. 
We  will  select  another  from  fiction.  Othello 
muiders  his  wife ;  he  gives  orders  for  the  murder 


of  his  lieutenant;  he  ends  by  murdering  him- 
self. Vet  he  never  loses  the  esteem  and  aflec- 
tion  of  Northern  readers.  His  intrepid  and 
ardent  spirit  redeems  everything.  The  iidsq»- 
pecting  confidence  with  which  he  listens  to  his 
adviser,  the  agony  with  which  he  shrinks  from 
the  thought  of  shame,  the  tempest  of  passion 
with  which  he  commits  his  crimes,  and  the 
haughty  fearlessness  with  which  he  avows  them, 
give  an  extraordinaiy  interest  to  his  character. 
lago,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  ol^eet  of  universal 
loathing.  Many  are  inclined  to  suspect  thai 
Shakspeare  has  been  seduced  into  an  exagger- 
ation unusual  with  him,  and  has  drawn  a  mon- 
ster who  has  no  archetype  in  human  natare- 
Now  we  suspect  that  an  Italian  audience  in  the 
fifteenth  century  would  have  felt  very  diHerenlly. 
Oihello  would  have  in^ired  nothing  but  detes- 
tation and  contempt.  The  folly  with  which  he 
trusts  the  friendly  professions  of  a  man  whose 
promotion  he  had  obstructed,  the  credulity  with 
which  he  takes  unsupported  assertions,  and 
trivial  circumstances,  for  unanswerable  proofs 
Ihe  violence  with  which  he  silences  the  eicnl. 
pation  till  the  exculpation  can  only  aggravate 
his  misery,  would  have  eicited  the  abhorrence 
and  disgu.st  of  the  spectators.  The  conduct  of 
lago  they  would  assuredly  have  condemned; 
but  they  would  have  condemned  it  as  we  con- 
demn that  of  his  victim.  Something  of  interest 
and  respect  would  have  mingled  with  their  di^ 
approbation.  The  readiness  of  the  traitor's  wii, 
the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  the  skill  with 
which  he  penetrates  the  dispositions  of  otbeis 
and  conceals  his  own,  would  have  insured  to 
him  a  certain  portion  of  iheir  esteem. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
MacAiavelli,  March,  \ivj. 

Every  age  and  every  nation  has  certain  char- 
acteristic vices,  which  prevail  almost  universally, 
which  scarcely  any  person  scruples  to  avow,  and 
which  even  rigid  moralists  but  faintly  censure. 
Succeeding  generations  change  the  fashion  of 
their  morals  with  the  fashion  of  their  bats  and 
their  coaches;  take  some  other  kind  of  wicked- 
ness under  their  patronage,  and  wonder  at  the 
depravity  of  their  ancestors.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Posterity,  that  high  court  of  appeal  which  is 
never  tired  of  eulogizing  its  own  juslice  and  dis- 
cernment, acts  on  such  occasions  like  a  Roman 
dictator  after  a  general  mutiny.  Finding  the 
delinquents  too  numerous  to  be  all  punished,  it 
selects  some  of  them  at  haurd,  to  bear  the  whole 
penalty  of  an  offence  in  which  they  are  notmote 
deeply  implicated  than  those  who  escape. 
Whether  decimation  be  a  convenient  mode  of 
military  execution,  we  know  not;  but  we  xA- 
emnly  protest  against  the  introduction  of  such  a 
principle  into  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Lord  Macai;lay  :  MackiavtUL 

We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the 
British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of 
morality.  In  general,  elopements,  divorces,  and 
family  quarrels  pass  with  hitle  notice.  We  read 
the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and  forget  it. 
But  once  in  six  orieven  yean  our  virtue  becomes 


outrageous.  We  cannot  suffer  ihe  laws  of  re- 
ligion and  decency  to  be  viulated.  We  must 
mnke  a  Gland  af!.iinsi  vice.  We  miisl  [each 
liherlines  that  the  English  people  appreciate  the 
itnponance  of  domestic  lies.  Accordingly,  some 
unfortunate  man,  in  no  lespecl  more  depraved 
than  hundreds  whtce  offences  have  been  treated 
with  lenity,  is  singled  oul  a<  an  explfllnry  sacri- 
fice. If  he  has  children,  ihey  are  lo  be  taken 
from  him.  If  he  has  n  profession,  he  is  to  1>e 
driven  from  it.  He  is  cut  liy  the  higher  onlen 
and  hissed  by  ihe  lower.  He  is.  in  irulh,  a  sort 
■>f  whippiiig-lioy,  by  whose  vicarious  agonies  all 
ihe  other  Iransurcssots  of  the  sane  class  are,  it 
U  supposed,  sufficiently  chastised.  We  reflect 
very  complncenily  on  our  own  sevcrily,  and 
compare  with  Rrent  pride  the  high  standard  of 
morals  eslabli-^hed  In  England  with  the  Parisian 
laxity,  Al  length  our  anger  is  saljaled.  Our 
victim  is  ruined  and  henil-hrolcen.  And  our 
virtue  goes  quietly  lo  sleep  for  seven  years  more. 

It  Is  clear  that  those  vices  which  destroy  do- 
mestic happiness  Dugh I  (o  be  as  much  as  possible 
repressed.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  cannot 
be  represseti  by  penal  legislation.  It  is  there- 
fore tight  and  desirable  that  public  o]nnion 
should  be  directed  against  ihem.  But  it  should 
be  directed  against  them  uniformly,  steadily,  and 
lemperately,  not  by  sudden  fits  and  starts.  There 
should  be  one  weight  and  one  measure.  Deci- 
mation is  always  an  objectionable  mode  of  pun- 
ishmenl.  It  is  the  resource  of  judges  too  In- 
dolent and  basty  to  invcsligaie  facts  and  to 
discriminate  nicely  between  shades  of  guill.  It 
i^  an  irralional  practice,  even  when  adopted  by 
military  Iribunals.  When  adopled  by  the  tribu- 
nal of  public  opinion,  it  it  infinitely  more  ir- 
rational. It  is  good  that  a  certain  portion  of 
disgrace  should  constanlly  attend  on  certain  bad 
actions.  But  i(  is  not  good  that  the  offenders 
should  merely  have  to  stand  the  risks  of  a  lot- 
tery of  infamy,  thai  ninely-nine  oul  of  every 
hundred  should  escape,  and  that  the  hundredth, 
perhaps  the  most  innocent  of  Ihe  hundred, 
should  pay  for  all.  MacaULAV: 

MBOrit  Life  efByrim,  June,  1831, 

A  mere  bookish  learning  is  lioih  troublesome 
and  ungiaceful ;  and  though  it  may  serve  for 
some  kind  of  ornament,  there  is  yet  no  founda- 
tion for  any  supeislru dure  to  be  built  uponil, 
according  lo  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  says  ihal 
constancy,  faith,  and  sincerity  are  the  irue  phi- 
losophy, and  the  other  sciences,  ihat  are  directed 
10  other  ends,  to  be  idullerale  and  false. 

MONTAICNE: 

Etsays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch,  ixv. 
There  is  in  every  moral  being  n  faculty  or 
«ense  by  which  he  is  enabled  lo  di'lingiiish  right 
from  wrong.  There  have  been  a  great  number 
of  theories  among  those  who  have  rejected  ihe 
doctrine  of  a  moral  sense.  They  have  succeeded 
each  man  in  showing  every  other  theory  bul  his 
own  to  be  baMless,  The  reduelio  adabmrdutn 
of  every  other  system  which  ingenuily  has  evei 
framed  would  alone  leem  lo  leave  the  advocate! 
■>f  a  moral  sense  in  possession  of  the  field.  The 
31 


consciousness.  Ami  why  ncil?  l-'very  other 
faculty  is  proved  in  the  tame  way.  Let  any  one 
attempt  10  demonstrate  thai  there  is  in  men  a 
natural  lasle  for  beauty.  He  will  be  met  by 
precisely  ihe  same  cour«c  nf  argument  as  that 

or,  as  it  may  well  lie  termed,  the  taste  for  moral 
beauty.  All  men  have  il  not  in  the  same  per. 
feclicm.  In  some  it  is  undeveloped,  in  some  it 
is  corru)iIed.  Indeed,  ihe  same  objections  may 
)>e  urged  n(;ainst  ihe  perce|ilions  of  the  palale 
or  of  any  olher  natural  Sl■n^«,  That  some  men 
love  the  taste  of  toliacco  by  no  means  proves 
that  there  is  not  a  natural  faculty  In  nil  men 
which   distinguishes   between  Ihe  ijualilies  of 

Judge  Geokge  Sharswood: 

Blaiisl-mi'i  Commtnl.  :  Of  Ih,  Naluu  if 
Lavit  in  Ctntral.  note. 
The  regard  lo  the  general  rules  of  morality  is 
what  is  properly  called  a  sense  of  duty;  a  prin- 
ciple of  ihe  greatest  consequence  in  human  life, 
and  the  only  piinciple  by  which  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  capable  of  directing  their  actions. 
There  is  scarce  any  man  who,  liy  discipline, 
eiliicalinn,  and  example,  may  not  Ix:  impressed 
wilh  a  regard  to  those  general  rules  of  conduct 
as  to  act  upon  almo>i  every  occasion  with  toler- 
able decency,  and  through  ihe  whole  of  his  life 
avoid  a  tolerable  degree  of  blame.  Without 
this  sacred  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  moral- 
ity, there  is  no  man  whope  conduct  can  be  much 
depended  upon.  Il  is  ihis  which  conslilnics  ihe 
mosi  essential  diffeience  Iwtween  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  honour  and  a  worthless  fellow.  The 
one  adheres  on  all  occasions  steadily  and  reso- 
lutely lo  his  maxims,  and  preserves  Ihniiigh  ihe 
whole  of  his  life  one  even  lenor  of  conduct. 
The  other  acts  variously  and  ncciiienially,  i 
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up|>e[musl.  Adam  Smith. 

The  moralily  of  an  action  is  founded  in  Ihe 
freedom  of  that  principle  by  virtue  of  which  il 
is  in  the  agent's  jiower,  having  all  things  ready 
and  requisite  lo  the  performance  of  nn  action. 

South. 
It  holds  in  all  operative  principles  whatsoever, 
but  especially  in  such  as  relate  to  molality  ;  in 
which  not  lo  proceed  is  certainly  logo  backward. 

Good  and  evil  in  morality,  as  Ihe  ea«t  and 
west  are  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  founded  in 
and  divided  by  ihal  unalterable  situation  which 
Ihey  have  respectively  in  the  whole  biyly  of  the 
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abolish! 

more  divine,  more  moral, 

planted  in  their  stead.  SrRAT. 

To  Mr.  Locke  ihe  writings  of  Hobbes  sng 
gested  much  of  the  sophlsiiy  displayed  in  the 
first  l»)ok  of  his  essay  on  the  factitious  nature  of 
our  moral  principles.         Dugali)  Stewart. 
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SiH  W.  T 

Suppose  ihe  reverse  of  virtue  were  solemnly 
cnacied.  and  the  practice  of  fraud  and  rapine, 
and  perjury  and  falseness  10  a  man's  wc.nl,  nmi 
all  vice,  were  established  l>y  law,  would  tbat 
which  we  imnf  call  vice  b-""'"  ''le  reiiulation  of 
virtue,  unci  that  which  we  now  call  virtue  grow 
odious  lo  human  nature?  TiLLOTiiON. 

The  miirnlist,  though  he  always  prefers  sub- 
ttantials  berore  foims,  yet,  where  the  loiter  aflect 
the  former,  he  will  stickle  as  earnestly  For  ihetn. 
A,  Tucker. 


right  because 


'  precept  concerns  a  thing  thnl  t! 
:  is  c<imnianded  ;  a  moral  resjiecl! 
tided  because  it  is  right.    A  Jew 


%  liound  to  honour  his  parents,  and  also 
worship  at  Jerusalem  J  Ihe  former  was  com 
manded  becau'^e  il  was  right,  and  the  latter  wa 
right  because  it  was  commanded. 

Whatei.y. 


MOTHER. 

This  mother  and  her  son,— Ihey  wilt  he  to- 
gether, that  is  somelhiii);,  at  lea.->I  for  this  one 
journey.  Iler  loving  eyes,  her  ct-Tping  hand, 
are  making  very  much  of  him  while  he  is  yet 
wiihin  her  gaze  and  grasp.  Tearless  eyes  and 
steady  hands  she  has.  She  comes  or  a  sturdy 
race  ;  an  Englishwoman  bom  and  lireil :  s<irrow 
and  she  have  been  far  loo  long  acqnainivd  fur 
her  to  fear  him  now.  By  the  delicale  white  fin- 
gers, liy  the  grace  about  the  silvering  hair,  by 
the  vaice  so  low  anil  musical,  she  has  lieen  nur- 
tured tenderly,  and  known  ease  and  comfort,  if 
not  wealth  ;  but  liy  those  welLworn  and  coarse 
widow's. weed",  Ihere  ha*  been  a  long  divorce, 
ment.  The  boy  has  everything  almut  him 
bright  and  new :  the  blue  jacket  and  the  kimi 
of  nold  round  his  cap — which  he  es|>ecially  de- 
lights io— proclaim  the  middy ;  and  lie  is  going 
to  join  his  ship  for  the  first  lime.  There  will  be 
a  liille  trembling  of  the  Hp  at  Ihe  very  last,  but 
that  will  be  all.  He  is  bis  mother's  son,  and,  if 
I  read  him  aright,  he  urill  not  fear  Ihe  wildest 
of  sens  n.)r  Ihe  fiercest  of  liattles ;  and  what 
would  I  not  give  to  see  bis  mother's  looks  when 
first  she  reads  his  name  in  the  Gazette  of  victory  I 
Houitlietii  Words. 

The  lie  which  links  mother  and  child  is  of 
such  pure  and  immaculate  strength  as  lo  be 
never  viobied,  except  by  those  whose  feelings 
are  wiihered  by  vitiated  society.  Hofy,  simple, 
and  beautiful  in   its  conslrucliun,  it  is  the  em- 


blem of  all  we  can  imaijine  of  fidelity  and 
irulh  ;  is  the  blessed  lie  whose  value  we  feel  in 
Ihe  cradle,  and  whose  loss  we  laineiil  on  ibe 
verge  of  the  very  grave,  where  our  mother 
moulders  in  dust  and  ashes.  In  all  our  tiials, 
amid  all  our  afflictions,  she  is  still  by  our  side: 
if  we  sin,  she  reproves  more  in  sorrow  (ban  in 
anger ;  nor  can  she  tear  us  from  her  bosom)  nor 
forget  we  are  her  child. 

Washing  ros  Irving. 


1  Olher 


Then 


affedions  of  the  heart.  It  is  neither  I 
chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunled  by  danger, 
Tt'V  weakened  by  worthlessne-s,  nor  stifled  by 
ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort 
lo  his  convenience ;  she  will  surrender  every 
pleasure  lo  his  enjoyment ;  she  will  gbiiy  in  his 
fame,  and  exult  in  his  prosperity;  and  if  adver- 
sity overtake  him,  he  will  he  the  dearer  to  her 
I7  misfortune;  and  if  disgrace  seille  upon  his 
name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him;  and 
if  all  the  world  l«side  cast  hiin  off,  she  will  be 
all  the  world  to  him. 

Washington  Iriing. 

The  love  of  a  mother  is  never  exhausted  ;  it 
never  changes,  it  never  tires.  A  father  may 
turn  his  back  on  his  child,  brolhers  and  sislen 
may  become  inveterate  enemies,  husbands  may 
desert  their  wives,  wives  their  husbands:  hat  a 
mother's  love  endures  through  all ;  in  good  re- 
pule,  in  bad  repute,  in  the  face  of  the  world's 
condemnation,  a  mother  still  loves  on,  and  still 
hopes  that  her  child  may  turn  from  his  evil 
ways,  and  repent ;  slill  she  rememlwrs  ihe  in- 
fant smiles  that  once  filled  her  bosom  with 
rapture,  the  merry  laugh,  the  joyful  shout  of  his 
childhood,  the  opening  pnmiise  of  his  youth ; 
and  she  can  never  be  brought  to  think  him  all 
unworthy.  WASHINGTON  Irving. 

The  loss  of  a  mother  is  always  severely  felt : 
even  though  her  health  may  incapacitate  her 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  care  of  her 
family,  still  she  is  a  sweet  ral lying-point,  around 
which  affection  and  obedience,  and  a  thousand 
lender  endeavours  to  please,  concentrate;  and 
dreary  is  Ihe  blank  when  such  a  point  is  with- 
drawn !  It  is  like  that  lonely  star  before  us: 
neither  its  heat  nor  light  are  anything  to  us  in 
themselves;  yet  the  shepherd  would  feel  his 
heart  sad  if  he  missed  it,  when  he  lifts  his  eye 
to  ihe  brow  of  Ihe  mountain  over  which  it  rises 
when  the  sun  descends. 

Lamartine. 

As  the  heallh  and  sliength  or  weakness  of 
our  bodies  is  very  much  owing  to  their  methods 
of  treating  us  when  we  were  young,  so  Ihe 
soundness  or  folly  of  our  minds  is  not  less 
owing  to  those  lirsl  tempers  and  ways  of  think- 
ing which  we  eagerly  received  from  the  love, 
tenderness,  authority,  and  constant  conversalior. 
of  our  mothers.  Law. 


MOTHER.  —MOURNING. 
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was  mindful  of  Hii  molher,  as  if  to  leneh  u; 
thai  iliis  holy  love  should  he  our  Insi  worliili 
thoUEhl,— the  last  point  of  enrlh  from  which  Ihi 
soul  shuuUl  take  its  flight  fur  lie.-iven. 

LoNOKELtXJW. 
The  child  tnkelh    most  of  his  nature  of  Ihi 
mother,  hcsidei  -speech,  manners,  anil    inclina 
lion,  which   are  agreeable  to  Ihe  conditions  ol 
Iheir  tn others. 

Edmund  Spenser  :   Or  Ireland. 


MOURNING. 

In  [he  mean  lime,  I  c.innm  hiil  consider,  with 
much  commUeralion,  the  melancholy  Male  of 
one  who  has  had  such  n  part  of  himself  lorn 
from  htm,  and  which  he  misses  in  every  circum- 
Rlance  of  life.  His  con.iili.m  i»  like  that  of  one 
who  has  lalely  losi  bis  right  aim,  and  it  every 
moment  ofTenng  to  help  himself  with  it.     He 


It  his 


ible. 


iiiy,  o 


menl :  and  loses  the  relish  of  nil  the  pleasures 
ami  diversiiins  ihal  were  before  enlert.iining  to 
him  by  her  participation  of  them.  The  must 
agreeable  objects  recall  ihe  sorrow  for  her  with 
whom  be  used  lo  enjoy  them.  This  .nddiiional 
sali.ifnclion  from  the  taste  of  ple.-isures  in  Ihe 
■society  rif  one  we  love,  is  admirably  descttlied 
by  Milton,  who  represents  Eve,  tbounh  in  I'ara- 
dise  ilself,  no  farther  pleased  with  Ihe  beautiful 


she  s. 


s  them 


The  true  way  to  mnum  the  dead  is  to  take 
care  of  the  living  who  belong  lo  Ihem.  These 
are  the  pictures  and  statues  of  departed  fi  lends 
which  we  ought  to  cultivate,  and  not  such  as 
can   i>e   had   for  a   few  guineas  from  a  vulgar 

Te  tht  Cemtt  d'Arlait  (Charlts  X), 
A(T.  6,  179J. 
To  he  left  alone  in  the  wide  world,  with 
scnreely  a  friend, — this  makes  the  sadness  which, 
striking  its  pang  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
and  ibe  afTectionale,  teaches  iheni  too  siion  to 
watch  and  interpret  ihe  spirit  signs  of  their  i.wn 
heart.  Tlie  solitude  of  the  aged,  when,  one  by 
one,  their  friends  fall  ofT,  as  fall  Ihe  sere  leaves 
from  the  trees  in  autumn,— what  is  it  to  the 
overpowering  sense  of  desolation  which  fills 
almost  to  breaking  the  Miisitive  heart  of  youlb 
when  ihe  nearest  and  dearest  ties  are  severed  f 
Rendered  callous  by  time  and  suflering,  the  ot>t 
feel  less,  although  ihey  complain  more:  the 
young,  "bearing  a  grief  too  deep  for  te.irs," 
shrine  in  their  liojonis  sad  memories  and  melan- 
choly nnlicipalions,  which  often  give  dark  hues 
to  their  feelings  in  after-life. 

With  regard  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting 
sorrow,  that  which  arises  from  the  loss  cif  those 
whom  we  have  loved  with  lerderness,  it  may  be 


observed  th.it  friendship  between  mortals  can 
\x  contracted  on  no  other  terms  than  that  one 
must  sometime  mourn  for  the  other's  death; 
and  ihis  grief  will  always  yield  to  the  survivor 
one  consolation  proponlonatelobisaffliclion;  for 
the  [Klin,  whatever  il  be,  that  he  himself  feel*, 
his  friend  has  escaped. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  17. 
My  only  consolalion.  is  in  tb.it  Being  under 
whose  severe  but  paternal  chastisement  I  am 
bent  down  to  Ihe  ground.  The  philosophy 
which  1  have  learned  only  tenches  me  that 
virtue  and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of  human 
blessings,  and  that  their  lo*s  is  irreparable.  It 
aggravates  my  ealaniity,  instead  of  consoling 
me  under  it.  My  wounded  heait  seeks  another 
consolalion.  Governed  liy  these  feelings,  which 
■ery   age  and   region    of   t' 
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relief  ai 


ilhing  hope  and  consolatory 
opinion  that  a  Benevolent  Wisiliim  inflicts  ihe 
chastisemenl  as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoymenis 
of  human  life ;  that  sii))erin tending  goodness 
will  one  day  enlighten  ihe  daikness  which  sur- 
rounds our  nature  and  hangs  over  our  prosjiecu ; 
that  Ihis  dreary  and  wrelched  life  is  nut  the 
whole  of  man  ;  that  an  animal  so  sagacious  and 
provident,  and   cajiable   of  such  proficiency  in 

perisli ;  that  there  js  a  dwell  in;;- place  prep,ired 
for  the  spirits  of  Ihe  just,  and  ibat  ihe  ways  of 
God  will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  ; 
On  Ihe  death  of  his  wife,  to  Km.  Dr.  Parr. 

Solon  being  importun'd  by  his  friends  not  to 
shed  powerless  and  unprolilnble  lear^  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  "  Il  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
the  more  justly  shed  ihem,"  said  he,  "  because 
they  are  powerless  and  unprofitahle."  Socrates 
his  wife  exasperated  her  grief  by  this  circum- 
stance, "Oh,  how  unjustly  do  these  wicked 
judges  put  him  lo  death!"  "Why,"  replied 
he,  ■■  hadst  thou  rather  they  should  justly  ex. 
ecuie  me  ?"  Montaigne  ; 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  luix. 

If  there  be  any  honour  in  lamenting  a  hiis- 
Iwnd,  it  only  appertains  tu  those  who  smil'd 
u|>on  Ihem  whilst  Ihey  had  them  :  let  those  who 
wept  (luring  their  lives  laugh  al  their  deaths,  as 
well  omuardly  as  within.  Moreover,  never  re- 
gard lt)o9e  blubber'd  eyes,  and  that  pitiful  voice  1 
but  consider  ber  deportments,  her  complexion, 
and  the  plumpness  of  her  cheeks  uniler  all  tho-e 
ftiimal  veils:  'lis  there  the  discovery  is  to  be 
m.ide.  There  are  few  who  do  not  mend  npoo't, 
and  health  is  a  quality  that  cannot  iyc ;  that 
starch'd   and  ceremoni 


s  forward,  and  is  rather  in- 
'  one  than  to  lament  the  old. 
Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  eh,  xeii. 
To  be  impatient   at  the  denlh  of  a  person 

to  mi'urn    because  thy  friend  was  not   bum   an 
angel.  jKREMVTAYI.i.B. 


Exce<ts  of  grief  for  (lie  deceased  is  madness; 
for  it  IS  an  injury  lo  the  living,  and  [he  dead 
linow  ii  not.  Xenophon. 


MUSIC. 

Music,  among  those  who  were  styled  the 
chnseii  peo|ile,  was  a  reliijious  art.  The  songs 
of  Sion.  which  we  have  reason  lo  believe  were 
in  high  repme  among  the  cuurls  of  ihe  Eastern 
mrinarcha,  were  nothing  else  but  psalms  and 
pieces  of  poelrjr  that  adored  or  celel)raled  the 
Supreme  Being,  The  greatest  conqueror  in  this 
holy  nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Grecian 
lyrics,  did  not  only  compose  the  words  of  his 
divine  odes,  but  gentta\jy  set  them  lo  music 
himself:  after  which,  his  works,  though  ihey 
were  consecrated  lo  the  tnbernacle,  became  the 
national  entertainment  ai  well  as  the  devotion  of 
his  people.         Aduisos;  Sptelaler,  No.  405. 

Music  when  thus  applied  raises  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  great  conceptions:  it  strengthens 
devotion,  and  advances  praise  into  rapture. 
Addisun. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  af- 
finity with  the  affections;  as,  merry  tune?,  dole- 
5,  solemn  tunes,  tunes  inclining  men's 


inds  t. 


pity,   ■ 


rvcl  if  they  alter  the  spirit",  considering  that 
tunes  have  a  predi'^jioiilioii  to  the  motion  of  the 
spirits.  LoKD  Bacon. 

That  which  I  h.ive  found  the  best  recreation 
both  to  my  mind  and  l>ody,  whensoever  either 
of  them  stands  in  need  of  it,  is  music,  which 
exercises  at  once  both  l>ody  and  soul ;  especially 
when  I  play  myself;  for  then,  methinki,  the 
same  motion  that  my  hand  makes  upon  the  in- 
strument, the  inttrument  makes  upon  my  heart. 
It  calls  in  my  spirits,  composes  my  thoughts, 
delights  my  ear,  recreates  my  mind,  and  so  not 
only  fits  me  for  after  business,  but  fills  my  heart 
at  the  present  with  pure  and  useful  thoughts; 
so  that  when  (he  music  sounds  the  sweetliest  in 
my  ears,  truth  commonly  flows  the  clearest  into 
my  mtiid.  And  hence  it  is  that  I  End  my  soul 
is  become  more  harmonious  by  iieing  accuslomcd 
so  much  10  harmony,  and  so  averse  lo  all  mnn- 
ners  of  discord  that  the  least  jarring  sounds, 
either  in  notes  or  words,  seem  veiy  han.h  and 
unpleasant  to  me.  Bishop  Beveridge. 

An  ancient  musician  informed  m«,  that  there 
were  some  famous  lutes  (hat  attained  not  their 
full  seasoning  and  bes(  resonance  till  they  were 
alwul  fourscore  years  old.  Bovi.e. 

The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  is 
there  that,  in  logical  words,  can  express  the 
efTect  music  has  on  us?  A  kind  of  inarticulate, 
unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  inRnite,  and  led  us  for  moments 
gate  into  that  I  Carlvle. 

How  sweetly  doth  (his  music  sound  in  (his 
dead  season  I  In  the  daytime  it  would  not,  it 
could    not,  so   much   affect   the  ear.     All   har- 
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ever  the  same,  the  differei 
position  (O  receive  il.  O  God,  whose  praise  it 
IS  to  give  songs  in  (he  ntghl,  make  my  prospeiity 
conscionsbie,  and  my  crosses  cheerful. 

Bishop  J-  Halu 
Again,  in  music,  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Moiait, 
which  is  Ihe  admiration  even  of  the  direst 
pedant  producible  from  the  ranks  of  musical 
connoisseurs,  is  also  the  irresistible  popular  at- 
traction which  is  always  sure  10  fill  the  pit  and 
gallery  at  the  opera.  HbuuIioM  Wards. 

Above  all,  those  insufferable  concertos,  and 
pieces  of  music,  as  they  are  called,  do  plague 
and  embitter  my  apprehension. —  Words  are 
something ;  but  lo  be  exposed  (o  an  endless 
battery  ol  mere  sounds;  lo  be  long  a  dying;  to 
lie  stretched  upon  a  rack  of  roses;  (o  keep  up 
languor  by  unintermitted  effort;  to  pile  honey 
upon  sugar,  and  sugar  upon  honey,  (o  an  inter- 
minable tedious  sweetness  ;  to  fill  up  sound  with 
feeling,  and  strain  ideas  to  keep  pace  with  it; 
lo  gaie  on  enijity  frames,  and  lie  forced  to  make 
the  pictures  fur  yourself;  to  read  a  book  aU 
ilopi,  and  be  obliged  to  supply  (he  verbal  maUer; 
to  inveni  extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to  the 
vague  gestures  of  an  inexplicable  rambling 
mime, — these  are  faint  shadows  of  what  1  hive 
undergone  fiom  a  series  of  the  a  blest -executed 
pieces  ol  ihts  emjily  tni/rtimm/n/ music. 

Essayi  of  Elia .-  A  Chapter  oh  Ear]. 

I  have  amongsl  men  of  pnrts  and  businew 
seldom  heard  any  one  commended  for  having 
an  excellency  in  music.  Locke. 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets,  Ihe  only  art 
that  can  ealm  Ihe  agitations  of  the  soul :  ii  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  delightful  pref- 
enLs  God  has  given  us.  LOTHER. 

He  defended  (he  use  of  instnimental  music 
in  public,  on  the  ground  that  the  notes  of  the 
organ  had  a  power  (o  counteract  Ihe  influence 
of  devils.  Lord  Macavlay. 

Music  would  not  be  unexpedicnl  after  meat 
to  assist  and  cherish  nature  in  her  first  concoc- 
tion, and  send  their  minds  back  to  study  in 

Of  all  the  liberal  arts,  music  has  Ihe  greatest 

the  legislator  ought  to  give  the  greatest  en- 
couragement. A  well,  com  posed  song  strike 
and  softens  the  mind,  and  produces  a  greater 
effect  than  a  moral  work,  which  convinces  001 
reason,  but  does  not  warm  oar  feelings,  nor 
effect  (he  slightest  alteration  in  but  habits. 

NAFOLEOI4  I.,  al  St.  Helena. 

II  was  cnstomary,  on  some  occasions,  to 
dance  round  the  altars  whilst  ihey  lang  the 
sacred  hymns,  which  consisted  of  three  slanns 
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or  parts:  the  firal  of  which,  called  stmphe,  wa 
sung  in  turning  fiom  easl  to  «eit;  the  otJiei 
Damed  aniisirophe,  in  returning  from  west  I 
easl ;  then  they  slood  brfore  Ihe  altnr,  and  sung 
'he  epode,  which  yas  the  la^t  pari  ol  the  song 

Archbishop  John  Potter. 


MYSTERIES. 
Mysleries  held  by  us  have  no  power,  pomp, 
or  wealth,  but  have  been  niainiaiiied  liy  the 
universal  body  of  true  Iwlievei-s  from  ihe  days 
nf  the  apo>>[les,  and  will  be  (o  the  resiirrecl' 
Neilher  will  Ihe  gates  of  hell  prevail  against 
ihem.  Swift. 


al>le  lo  piety,  oithoduxy 


If  God  should  plea: 


reveal  « 


I  do  not  attempt  explaini 
the  Christian  religion :  si 
tended  there  should  be  m' 


■sof 


eHolyTii. 
in  our  hilly  religion,  we  should  not  l>e 
deiManO  them  unlets  he  woidd  bestow 
e  new  faculties  of  Ihe  mind. 


MYTHOLOGY. 

Anaximander's  opinion  is,  that  ihe  gods  arc 
lalive,  rising  and  vanishing  again  in  lunf;  pc 
iod9  of  lime.  K.  CUDWOHn  11, 

The  heathen  mythology  not  only  wai  not 
rue,  but  was  nut  even  supported  as  true;  it  not 
>nly  deserved  no  failh,  but  it  demanded  none. 
WHATtLV. 


NAMES. 

For  il  is  association  which  gives  all  their 
music,  and  all  their  poelry.  and  all  their  p 
significance,  to  territorial  and  family  name  , 
toother  things.  Cowanl  and  How.ird  are  nearly 
identical  in  sound.  If  Howard  had  been  ihe 
expression  for  ■  craven,  and  Coward  had  been 
the  surname  of  the  Norfolk  dukedom,  Pope's 
night  have  remaineit,  with  a  very  slight 


altera 
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irKovji 


Jl  ihe  noble 

Make  Hamilton,  Bamilion;  m»ke  Dougl.-is,  Pug- 
las;  make  Percy,  Itercy;  and  Stanley,  Tan  ley  j 
and  where  would  l)e  the  long- resounding  inarch 
and  ener^  divine  of  Ihe  rolUcall  of  the  peer; 
■ge  ?  Why,  exactly  where  they  are  now  ;  the 
dark  Puglas  and  the  Hotspur  liercy  would  be 
the  heroes  of  Chevy  Chace  ;  the  princely  Bam- 
ikon  would  head  ihe  nobilily  of  Scotland,  and 
the  noble  Tanley  would  lie  Ihe  fierce  Rupert  of 
debate.  Since  this  is  the  case,  why  should  one 
of  the  quiet  palronymics — ihe  Snookse«,  Timses, 
Tnbhses— repine  ?  The  lime  may  come  when 
B  conqueror  of  India,  of  our  race  and  family, 
will  make  ihe  litle  of  Tubbs  as  grand  in  men's 
ears  as  Wellington.  Houstheld  Wardt. 

Name*  must  l>e  of  very  nnsleady  meaning,  if 
the  ideas  be  referred  to  standards  without  us 
that  cannot  be  known  at  alt,  or  but  very  iniper- 
feclly  or  uncertainly.  Thai  which  makes  doubt- 
fulness and  uncertainty  in  Ihe  signiRcatioD  of 
tome  more  than  other  words,  is  the  difference 
^  ideas  ihey  stand  for.  Locke. 

He  thai  has  complex  ideas,  without  particular 
names  for  Ihem,  would  be  in  no  belter  case  than 


bookseller  who  had  volumes  Ihat  lay  unbound 
nd  wilhoiil  titles,  which  he  could  make  known 
>  others  only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets. 

Locke. 


NATURAL  RELIGION. 

As  concerning  Divine  Philosophy,  or  Natural 
Theology,  it  is  thai  knowledge  or  rudiment  of 
knowledge  concerning  Cod  which  may  be  ob- 
Uiiied  by  the  conlemplaiion  of  his  ciealuies ; 
which  knowlerlge  may  be  truly  termed  divine  in 
tespecl  of  the  object,  and  natural  in  respect 
of  the  light.  The  bounds  of  this  knowledge 
are,  that  it  suflicelh  lo  convince  atheism,  but  not 
to  inform  religion.  LoRD  BACON: 

Advamimntt  of  Liaming,  B.  li. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may, 
for  a  season,  eclipse  this  native  ligbl  of  the  soul, 
but  can  never  so  wholly  smother  and  extingui-li 
it  but  thai,  at  some  lucid  intervals.  It  will  re- 
cover itself  again,  and  shine  forth  lo  the  coii- 
viciion  of  the  conscience.  Bektley. 

In  everything  Ihe  consent  of  all  nations  is  to 
be  accounted  the  law  of  nature,  and  lo  resist  il 
is  to  resijit  the  voice  of  God.  CiCERO. 

We  may  discover  by  the  light  of  nature  the 
existence  of  a  Being  who  is  possessed  of  all 
possible  perfection.  The  works  of  God  suffi- 
cienllydisplay  his  goodness,  wUdom, and  power; 
but  vith  respect  lo  the  applicalion  of  these  in 
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snly  the  leading  atliibules  of  the 

Divine    Nature,  l>ul   to  be   acquainted    hefore- 

hand  with  every  direction  they  will  lake,  vfould 

lie  fully  lo  com  pre  li  end  the  Must  High. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Eicellcniy  if  Iht  Chriilian  Visptnsalien. 

No  man  can  attain  lielii-f  by  the  bare  con- 
tenjplation  of  heaven  and  earth,  for  they  neither 
are  sufficient  to  ijive  us  as  much  as  the  least 
spBtk  of  light  concerning  the  very  principal 
mysteries  of  our  faith.  Hooker. 

The  existence  of  Cod  is  so  many  ways  mani- 
fest, and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  so  congru- 
ous to  the  light  uf  reason,  that  a  great  part  of 
mankind  give  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature, 

I  call  that  natural  religion  which  men  might 
know,  and  should  lie  oiilijicd  lo  know,  l;y  the 
mere  principles  of  reason,  improved  by  con- 
sideration and'experience,  without  the  help  of 


NATURE. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  cheerful  in  i 
^poi  of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees,  thai 
hiniles  amidst  all  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  give^ 
Ui  a  view  of  the  most  gay  season  in  the  niidsl 
of  that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy, 


They  follow  Nature  in  their  desires,  carrying 
them  no  farther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off 
at  the  point  at  which  excess  would  grow  iroiible- 
somc.  Addison. 

The  works  of  nature  will  l>earathnu«andviews 
and  reviews:  the  more  frequently  and  narrowly 
we  look  into  them,  the  more  occasion  we  shall 
have  to  admire  iheir  beauty.        Attereury. 

When  we  contemplate  (he  wonderful  works 
of  Nature,  and,  walking  about  at  leisure,  gaie 
upon  this  ample  theatre  of  the  world,  consider- 
ing the  stalely  beauty,  constant  order,  and  sump- 
tuous furniture  thereof  ;  the  glorious  splendour 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  heavens;  the  pleas- 
ant fertility  of  the  earth  ;  the  curious  figure  and 
fragrant  sweetness  of  plants ;  the  exquisite  frame 
of  animals;  and  all  other  amazing  miracles  of 
nature,  wherein  the  glorious  attributes  of  God, 
esjieciatly  His  transcendent  goodness,  are  more 
conspicuously  displayed :  so  that  by  them,  not 
only  large  acknowledgments,  but  even  gratnla- 
lory  hymn=,  as  it  were,  of  praise  have  been  ex- 
lOTled  from  the  mouthsof  Aristotle,  Pllny,  Galen, 
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Thi';  hap]>y  sensibility  Ig  the  beauties  of  nature 
ihould  be  cherished  in  young  persons.  It  en- 
gages thi'm  lo  conlemplaie  the  Creator  in  his 
wonderful  works ;  it  purifies  and  harmonizes  the 
soul,  and  prepares  it  for  moral  and  intelleclua) 
discipline;  il  supplies  a  never-failing  source  of 
amusement ;  it  contributes  even  lo  iHidily  health ; 
and,  as  a  strict  analogy  subsists  between  material 
and  moral  lieauty,  it  leads  the  heart  by  an  easy 
tiantilion  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  thus 

ne^s,  and  makes  vice  appear  the  object  of  con- 
tempt and  abomination.  An  intimate  acquaint 
ance  with  the  besi  descriptive  poets — Spenser, 
Milion,  and  Thomson,  hut  above  all  with  the 
divine  Georgic — joined  lo  some  practice  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  will  promote  this  amiable  sensi- 
bility in  early  years;  for  then  the  face  of  nature 
has  novelty  superadded  lo  its  other  charms,  the 
passions  aie  not  pre-engaged,  the  heart  is  free 

romantic.  Beattie;  Jissays. 

It  is  strange  lo  observe  the  callousness  of 

heaven  and  earth  pass  in  daily  succession  with- 
out touching  their  hearts,  elevating  their  fancy, 
or  leaving  any  durable  remembrance.  Even 
of  those  who  pretend  to  sensibility,  how  many 
are  there  to  whom  the  lustre  of  the  rising  (ir 
setting  sun,  the  sparkling  concave  of  the  mid- 
night sky,  the  mounlain  lorest  tossing  and  roar- 
in);  lo  ihe  Morm,  or  warbling  with  all  the  melo- 
dic of  a  summer  evening:  the  sweet  interchange 
of  hill  and  dale,  shade  anil  sunshine,  grove,  lawn, 
and  waler,  which  an  extensive  landscape  ofieis 
to  the  view  ;  ihe  s-cenery  of  Ihe  ocean, «o  lovely, 
so  ninjestic,  and  so  tremendous,  and  Ihe  many 
]>leasing  varieties  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kinj^doms,  could  never  afford  so  much  real  satis- 
faction as  the  steam  and  noise  of  a  ball-room, 
the  insipid  fiddling  and  squeaking  of  an  opera, 
or  the  vexations  and  wranglings  of  a  card-lable  ! 
Beattik  r  Eiiays. 

I  hope  lo  make  it  apjiear  that  in  the  great 
dramatic  |>oem  of  nature  is  a  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing a  Goii.  Bentlev, 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture, or  Nalura  na/urans;  as,  Nature  halh  made 
man  partly  cor|>oreal  and  partly  immaterial. 
For  Nature,  in  this  sense,  may  be  used  Ihe  word 
"  Creator."  Nalure  sometimes  means  that  on 
whose  account  a  thing  is  what  it  is  and  is  called ; 
as  when  we  define  the  nalure  of  an  angle.  For 
nalure,  in  this  sen^,  may  be  used,  essence  or 
quality.  Nature  sometimes  means  what  belongs 
lo  a  living  creature  at  its  nativity,  or  accrue^  tu 
it  al  its  birth  ;  as  when  we  say,  a  man  is  mible 
by  nature;  a  child  is  naliirally  forward.  This 
may  be  expressed  by  saying,  the  man  was  bum 
so,  ihe  thing  was  generated  suclj.  Nalure  some- 
limes  means  an   internal  principle  of  locomo- 
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tion ;  an  we  say,  ihe  sionc  falU.  or  ihe  fl.-ime 
files,  by  nnlure.  For  litis  we  may  say,  ihat  tlie 
inolion  up  or  down  is  sponlnneouK,  or  produced 
by  it!  prnper  cause.  Nature  sometimes  means 
the  establislied  course  of  things  corporeal;  as, 
nature  makes  ihe  night  succeed  ihe  day.  This 
may  be  termed  eMalilished  order,  or  sellled 
C.  urse.  Nature  sometimes  means  the  aggreRate 
t  the  powers  lieiDtiKiuR  lo  a  body,  especially  a 
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perametil,  or  Mriicttire  of  ihe  body.  Nature  is 
put  likewise  for  the  syitem  of  the  cor]»real 
works  of  God ;  us,  there  is  no  phcenix  or  chi- 

may  u-e,  the  world,  or  the  universe.  Nature  is 
somelimes,  in<)eed,  taken  for  a  kind  of  semi- 
duty.  In  this  sense  it  is  better  not  to  use  it  at 
all.  Boyle. 

Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  lo  adore  the  name 
nature  ;  whicb  I  dcfii)*,  not,  with  the  schools, 
be  Ihe  principle  of  mntinn  aud  rest,  but  thai 
Iraighl  and  refiular  line,  that  settled  and  con- 
lani  course,  the  wisdom  of  God  balh  ordained 
of  his  creatures,  nccording  to  Iheir 
t)s.  .  .  .  And  thus  1  call  the  effects 
he  works  of  God,  whi>sa  hand  and 
she  only  is:  and  therefore  to  ascribe 
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of  the  pHnci['al  agent  upon  tli 
which  if  with  reason  we  may  do,  then  Id  our 
hammers  rise  up  and  boast  Ihcy  have  built  out 
houses,  and  our  pens  receive  the  honour  uf  our 
writing.  -Sir  T.  Browne  : 

fie/ifia  A/A/ici,  Part  I.,  xvi. 
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ond  sonnd  policy.  Never, 
no,  never,  did  Nnlure  say  one  thing  and  Wisdom 
say  another.  Nor  ate  sentiments  of  elevation 
in  themselves  lurgiil  and  unnatural.  Naliire  is 
never  more  truly  herself  than  in  her  grandest 
forms.  The  Apollo  of  Belvedere  (if  the  uni- 
versal rolilier  has  yet  lefl  him  at  Belvedere)  is 
M  much  in  Nature  as  any  figure  from  the  pencil 
of  Remlirandt  or  any  eluwn  in  the  rustic  revels 
of  Teniers.  Indeeil,  it  is  when  a  great  nation 
is  in  great  difficulties  thai  minds  must  exalt 
themselves  lo  ilie  occasion,  or  all  is  lost. 

Lttlcrs  en  a  ResiHdi  Piaci,  Letter  III.,  1797. 

Il  is  truly  a  most  Chiistian  exercise  to  extract 
■  sentiment  of  piety  from  the  works  and  appear- 
ances of  Nature.  Our  Saviour  expatiates  on  a 
flower,and  draws  from  il  the  delightful  argu- 
ment of  confidence  in  God.  He  gives  us  to  see 
that  taste  may  be  combined  with  piety,  and  thai 
the  same  beail  may  he  occupied  with  all  that  is 
serious  in  Ihe  contemplation  of  religion,  and 
he,  at  the  same  time,  alive  lo  the  charms  and 
loveliness  of  Nature. 

Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  what  men  com- 
monly call  ihe  course  of  nature,  or  Ihe  power 
of  nature.     The   course   of  nature,  truly  and 
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l)ro|ierly  s|>eaking,  is  nothing  else  but  the  will 
of  God  prodncing  Certain  effects  in  a  continued, 
regular,  constant,  and  uniform  manner,— which 
course  or  wanner  of  acting,  being  in  every 
movement  perfectly  arbitrary,  is  ns  easy  to  he 
altered  any  time  as  to  be  preserved. 

Dr.  S.  Cl-ARKE. 
The  word  nature  has  been  useil  in  two  senses; 
vii.,  actively  and  passively,  energetic  and  ma- 
teri.nl.      In  the  lirsl  it  signifies  the  inward  prin- 
ciple of  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  reality  of 

the  sum  total  of  all  things,  so  far  as  Ihcy  are 
objects  of  onr  senses,  and  consecjuently  of  pos- 
sible experience.— Ihe  aggregate  of  jilienomena, 
wheiher  exi^ling  for  our  outward  Ken<.es  or  for 
our  innei'  sense.  Coleridije. 

N.nture  never  tleceives  you  :  the  rock',  the 
mounlains,  the  streams,  always  S|>eak  Ihe  same 
language;  a  shower  of  snow  may  hide  Ihe 
verdant  woods  in  spring,  a  thunder-storm  may 
render  the  blue  limpid  streams  foul  and  lurliu- 
leni ;  but  these  effects  are  rare  and  transient :  in. 
a  few  hours,  or  at  most  in  a  few  day«,  all  the 
sources  of  beauty  are  renovaleil.  And  nature 
affords  no  cpiilinued  trains  of  misfortunes  and 

of  humanity;  no  hopes  forever  blighted  in  Ihe 
bud.  no  lieings,  full  of  life,  beauty,  and  promise, 
taken  from  us  in  (he  prime  of  youth.  Her  fruits 
are  all  lalmy  and  sweet ;  she  alTordN  none  of 
th[>se  blighted  ones,  so  common  in  the  life  of 
man,  and  so  like  the  fabled  apples  of  Ihe  Dead 
Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  la  the  sight,  but,  when 
tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes. 

Sir  H.  Davy. 

I  grant  that  nature  all  poets  ought  to  study  ; 
l>ul  then  this  also  undeniably  follows,  that  those 
things  which  delight  all  ages  must  have  been 
an  imitation  of  nature.  DitYDtN. 

Since  a  line  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us 
pleasure,  a  lively  imitation  of  il  in  poetry  or 
pniniiiig  must  produce  a  much  greater. 

Dryden. 
Surely  Ibere  is  something  in  ihe  unruffled 

and  doubts;  (he  sight  of  the  deep-blue  sky,  and 
the  clustering  stars  above,  seem  to  im|>ailaquiet 
10  the  mind.  Jonathan  Ehwards. 

Pantheism,  when  explained  to  mean  the  ab- 
sor]ilion  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  of  Clod  in 
naiure,  is  atheism  ;  and  the  doclrine  of  Spinosn 
has  been  so  regarded  by  many.  When  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  absorjition  of  naiure  in 
G<id,  of  the  Rnite  in  the  infiniie,  it  amounts  lo- 
an exaggeration  of  atheism.  Fleuing. 

To  say  the  principles  of  nature  must  needs  be 
such  as  philosophy  makes  it,  is  lo  sel  bounds  lo 
uuini]xitence.  Glanvill. 

II  is  a  greater  credit  In  know  (he  ways  of  cap- 
livaling  Nature,  and  making  her  suliservc  our 
pur|)oses,  than  lo  have  learned  all  the  intrigues 
of  policy.  G LAN V ILL. 
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Nature  knows  no  pause  in  progress  and  de- 
TClopmcnl,  and  alladies  her  curse  on  nil  inac- 
tion. GOUTHK. 

Many  excelleiil  ihings  arc  in  nature  which  by 
reason  of  (he  i-etnuleness  from  us,  and  uuacLcs- 
tibleness  to  ihem,  are  not  within  any  of  our 
faculties  lo  apprehend.  Sjr  M.  Hale. 

The  lenn  nalure  is  used  someliinesin  a  wider, 
sometimes  in  a  narrower  exteusion.  When  eni- 
ployeil  in  its  nio.si  extensive  meaning,  il  em- 
braces the  Iwo  worlds  of  niind  and  mailer. 
When  employed  in  its  most  restricte<l  signilica- 
tion,  it  is  a  synonynie  for  tlie  laller  only,  and  is 
then  used  in  contradistinction  lo  the  former. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  knowledge  of  ihnt  which  a  man  is  in 
nto  himself  and  other  things  * 
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of  nalure ;  whereby  human  actions  nre  framed. 
Hooker. 
Who  (he  guide  of  nalure,  but  only  the  Co<( 
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Those  thingH  which  nalure  is  said  to  do 
divine  art  iierformed,  using  nature  as  an  inslru- 
ment  r  nor  is  there  any  such  knowledge  divine 
in  nalure  herself  working,  but  in  the  guide  of 
nature's  work.  HooKEit. 

Nalure,  ihe  handmaid  of  God  Almighty,  <luth 
nothing  liut  wilh  good  advice,  if  we  make  re- 
searches into  Ihe  true  reason  of  (hings, 

JAMKS  IIOWEI.L. 

It  is  a  great  morti  Rent  ion  to  the  vanity  of  man 
that  his  utmosi  art  and  industry  can  never  equal 
the  meanest  of  nature'^  productions  either  for 
beauty  or  value.  HuMB. 

I  am  persuaded  thai  the  more  we  inquire  and 
search  into  the  economy  of  Nature,  su  far  from 
finding  any  defects,  ue  shall  have  more  and 
more  reason  lo  be  convinced  that  not  only  every 
bird,  l>ut  every  animal,  fnim  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  creatinn,  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  chief  object  of  a  naluralisl  should  be  al- 
ways (o  "  look  llirough  N.Kuie  up  to  Nature's 
God-,"  and  if  we  do  so  with  a  sincere  desire  in 
be  benefited  by  (he  survey,  we  shall  have  fi-esh 

minds  more  fitted  to  receive  Ihe  good  impres- 
tions  which  such  a  study  must  produce. 

E.JB.1.. 


can  employ  himself,  without  any  temptation  lo 
envy  or  malevolence  ;  and  has  always  a  cci'lnin 
prospect  of  discovering  new  reasons  for  adoring 

The  princiiKiI  operations  of  nature  are  not  the 
absolute  aimihilaliun  and  new  creatinn  of  what 
we  call  material  substances,  but  the  lemporaiy 
extinction  and  reproduction — or  rather,  in  one 
word,  the  transmutation — of  forms. 

Sir  W.  Jones.  - 


To  counsel  others,  a  man  must  be  furnisbeil 
with  an  universal  store  in  himself  to  (he  knowl- 
edge of  all  na(ure :  that  Is  the  matter  and  seed- 
plot:  these  are  the  seals  of  all  argument  and 
invention.  IlbN  JONSOH. 

Persons  and  humours  may  lie  jumbled  and  dis- 
guised ;  but  nalure,  like  quicksiUer,  will  ncief 
be  killed.  L'ESTRANGE. 

The  works  of  nature  and  (he  works  of  reve- 
lation display  religion  lo  mankind  in  eharaciers 
so  large  and  viwUle  (hat  those  who  are  not  qoiie 
blind  may  in  (hem  see  and  read  the  first  prin- 
ciples and  most  necessary  parts  of  it,  and  froni 
thence  penetrate  inio  lho>e  infiniie  depths  filled 
wilh  Ibe  Ireasuies  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

So  true  is  it  that  nalure  has  caprices  whicli 
art  cannot  imitate.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Nature  will  be  reiwrted :  all  ihings  are  en- 
gaged in  writing  its  bislory.  The  plan 
pebble, goes  attended  by  its  shadow.  '" 
ing  rock  leaves  its  scratches  aa  the  mnuniain, 
the  river  its  channels  in  Ihe  soil.  Ihe  animal  its 
bones  In  the  stratum,  the  fern  and  leaf  Ihdr 
modest  epitaph  in  Ihe  coal.     The  fallen  drop 
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if  its  march  ;  every  act  of  man  inscrilws  itself 
in  Ihe  nieiuories  of  his  fellows,  and  in  his  own 
face.  The  air  is  full  of  sounds,  (he  sky  of  lokens, 
the  ground  of  memoranda  anil  signatures ;  and 
eveiy  object  is  covered  over  with  hints  which 
spieak  to  the  intelligent. 

Hugh  Miller. 

In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  whea  the 
air  is  calm  and  pleas.nnl,  it  were  an  injury  and 
sullenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see 
her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  rejoicing  wilh 
heaven  and  earth.  MlLTOK. 

But  whoever  shall  re]iresenl  to  his  fancy,  as 
in  a  pielure,  that  great  image  of  our  mother 
nature,  pourtrayed  in  her  full  majesty  and  los- 
tie  ;  whoever  in  her  face  shall  re-id  so  general 
and  so  constant  a  variety ;  whoever  shall  ob- 
serve himself  in  that  figure,  and  not  himself, 
but  a  whole  kingdom,  no  hifi^er  than  the  least 
touch  or  prick  of  a  pencil  in  comparison  of  the 
whole ;  that  man  alone  is  able  lo  value  things 
according  to  their  true  estimate  and  Kmndeur. 

MuKTAIONB; 

Etsays,  Cotton's  3d  ed-,  ch.  xiv. 

Divine    Providence    has    spread     her    t^e 

everywhere,  not  wilh  a  juiceless  green  carpel, 

but  wilh  i^ucculent  heibage  and  nourishing  grass, 

upon  which  most  beasts  feed. 

Sir  T.  More. 

He  who  believes  ihe  Scripture  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  Nature, 
may  welt  expect  lo  Hud  the  same  sort  of  difE- 
cullies  in  it  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of 
Nature.  Origen: 

Philocal.  (  Thr  lexl  0/ BUAaf  BtttUr'i 
Analegj  cf  RfiigioH). 
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NATURE.— NECESSiTY.—NEJGHBOVRS.— NIGHT. 


The  Author  of  naliire  lins  nut  given  laws  (o 
the  univeree  whicli,  like  llie  instilulions  of  men, 
carry  in  ihemsclves  (he  elements  of  their  own 
deslmdion.  Me  has  not  penDJIled  in  hia  works 
any  symptom  of  infancy  or  old  age,  or  any  sign 
l>y  which  we  mny  estimate  either  their  future  or 
their  pail  duration.  He  may  put  an  end,  as  he 
no  doubt  gave  a  l>eginiiing,  to  the  present  sys- 
tem at  sijinc  deleiminale  period  of  limei  but 
we  may  rest  assured  [hat  this  great  catastrophe 
viil]  nul  lie  brought  nbiiul  by  the  laws  now  ex- 
isting, and  thai  ii  is  not  indicated  by  anything 

John  Tlavfair  :  Werks,  iv.  55. 

Nature-  anil  truth,  though  never  so  low  or 
vulgar,  ore  yet  pleasing,  when  openly  and  art- 
lessly represented,  PuFK. 

Our  senses,  however  armed  or  assisted,  .ire 
too  gross  to  discern  ibe  cunosiiy  of  the  work- 
manship of  nature.  Ray. 

The  Inwi  of  nature  are  ibe  titles  according  to 
which  effects  are  produced  ;  but  there  niu-t  be 
■  cause  which  oper.-iles  according  to  these  rales. 
The  rules  nf  navij;ation  never  steered  a  ship, 
nor  Ihe  law  of  giavity  never  moved  a  planet. 
T.  Reid. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  mnral- 
isls,  or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general 
nature,  live  forever;  while  those  which  depend 
for  their  eii.stence  on  pajticulur  casloms  and 
habits,  a  partial  view  of  nature,  or  the  fluctua- 
tion of  fashion,  can  only  be  coeval  wiib  thai 
which  first  raised  them  from  olscurity. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

There  is  religion  in  everything  around  us — a 
calm  and  holy  religion  in  the  unbreathing  thin^ 
of  nature,  which  man  would  do  well  10  imitate. 
It  is  a  meek  and  blessed  influence,  stealing  in, 
as  it  were,  un,iwnres  upon  the  heart ;  it  comes 
quietly,  and  without  excitement  %  il  has  no 
terror,  no  gloom,  in  its  approaches;  it  does  not 
rouse  up  the  passion--;  it  is  untrammelled  by 
the  creeils,  and  un-hai!owed  by  the  »u[ictsli- 
tions,  (if  man  ;  ii  is  fresh  from  the  hand'^  of  its 
Author,  gloninj:  from  the,  immediate  presence 
of  Ihe  Great  Spirit,  which  (lervades  and  quick- 
ens it ;  it  i^  wiiitcn  on  the  utched  sky;  it  hioks 
out  from  every  s|.ir;  it  is  on  the  sailing  cloud 
and  in  ibe  invisible  wind  ;  it  is  among  (he  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  earth,  where  Ihe  shrubless 
mountain-top  pierces  ihe  thin  atmosphere  of 
eternal  winter,  or  where  Ihe  mighty  forest  fluc- 
luales  before  the  strongwind  with  its  dark  waves 
of  green  foliage;  it  is  spread  out,  like  a  legible 
language,  upon  the  broad  face  of  the  unsleep- 
ing ocean ;  il  is  the  poetry  of  nature ;  it  is  this 
which  uplifts  the  spirit  within  us  until  it  is  strong 
enough  to  overliiok  the  shadows  of  our  place 
of  probation;  which  breaks,  link  Hfler  link,  the 
chain  that  binds  us  lo  materiality;  and  which 
opens  to  our  imagination  a  world  of  spiritual 
beauty  and  holiness.  RusKlN. 

Nature  affords  plenty  of  beauties,  that  no  man 
need  complain  if  the  deformed  are  cloistered  up. 
RVMCft :  Tragtdiet. 


In  nature,  all  is  managed  for  the  best,  with 
perfect  frugality  and  jusi  reserve,  ]irofuse  to 
none,  but  bountiful  lo  all ;  never  employing  on 
one  thing  more  than  enottgh,  but  wilh  exact 
economy  retrenching  the  superfluous,  and  add- 
ing force  lo  what  is  principal  in  everything. 
Shaftesbury. 

The  consequence  has  been  {in  too  many 
physical  systems),  lo  level  the  study  of  nature, 
in  point  of  tiioral  interest,  with  the  invesliga- 


f  tbeal 


DuGALD  Stewart. 


NECESSITY. 

I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  wiih  llial 

kind   of  life  or  series  of  actions  in  which  the 

choice  of  otiiers  or  his  own   necessities  may 

have  engaged  him.  ADDISON. 

If  there  he  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come 
lo  pass  by  inevitable  necessiiy,  then  what  are 
all  inlertogalions  and  objurgations,  and  repre- 
hensions and  expostulations? 

filSHOP  Bramhall. 
A  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  an- 
he  Ihal  has  more  strencih 

obedience,   and,   wilh    a  d.igger  at  his   ihroal, 
death  or  slavery.  LocKE. 


t  u|mn  a  weaker,  1 


NEIGHBOURS. 

In  a  great  town,  where  il  is  said  no  man 
knows  his  neighbour,  less  is  to  be  observed  of 
nature;  more  of  man.  It  is  well  not  to  know 
one's  neighbours;  but  U  is  ill  not  lo  observe 
them.  Friends  and  associates  are  chosen  In  a 
great  town  upon  higher  grounds  than  Ihe  mere 
accident  of  the  position  of  a  house;  and,  if 
there  be  no  perfectly  distinct  reason  for  a  per- 

muvh  as  the  names  of  those  persons  who  live 
wiihin  sight  of  one's  windows.  But  they 
should  all  be  studied  carefully  as  problems 
through  Ihe  window-pane.  Bui  why  Ihey, 
rather  than  other  people?  Because  they  are 
Ihcre.  llcusthold  Words. 

Watching  them  in  that  manner,  we  Can  care 
much  nlioul  (heir  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ; 
can  iiecome  strongly  inlcresled  in  them,  living, 
working,  loving,  erring,  shifting  out  of  sight, 
and  giving  place  to  others.  The  row  of  homes 
over  tlie  way  adds,  thus,  to  the  ever-changing 
problem  offered  by  (he  stream  of  people  passing 
up  and  down  the  sireel,  not  a  few  of  the  mys- 
leries  allached  lo  men  and  women  g.ilhered  in 
a  settled  habitation.  Hcuukeld  WoiJt. 
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pressure  of  helple«iiess  ?  or  is  il  Ihe  exaliing 
separallon  ftnin  the  lurmoils  uf  life,  lha(  veiling 
of  Ihe  world  in  which  for  the  soul  nothing  then 
remains  buf  aoula? — is  it  iherefure  thai  the 
letters  in  which  the  loved  name  standi  written 
on  our  spirit  nppear  -like  phosphorous  writing 
by  night,  an  fire,  while  by  day,  in  their  cloudy 
traces,  they  but  smoke  ?  Riciiter. 


NOBILITY. 

A  great  and  potent  nohilily  aildeth  majesly  to 
a  monarch,  but  diminishelb  power;  and  pulleih 
life  and  spirit  into  the  people,  but  pre^selh  their 

great  for  sovereignly  nor  for  juitice;  and  yet 
maintained  in  that  height  as  the  insolency  of 
inferiors  mny  be  broken  upon  them  before  it 
come  on  too  fast  upon  Ihe  majenly  of  kings.  A 
numerous  nubibty  causeth  poverty  and  mcon- 
venience  in  a  state,  for  it  is  a  surchai^e  of  ex- 
pense ;  and,  il  bein<>  of  necessity  that  many  of 
(he  notniily  fall  in  time  to  lie  weak  in  fortune, 
it  maketh  a  kind  of  disproportion  between 
honour  and  means.  Lord  Uacon: 

Eisay  XV.,  Of  Nobility. 
As  for  nobility  in  particular  persons:  it  is  a 
reverend  ihing  to  see  an  ancient  castle,  or  build- 
sound  and  perfect ;  how  much  more  10  behold 
an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hath  stood 
against  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time?  for 

nobility  is  the  act  of  time.  Tliose  'that  are  lin,I 
raised  to  nobility  are  commonly  more  vinuou*, 
but  less  innocent,  than  their  descendants:  for 
there  is  rarely  any  rising  but  by  a  commixture 
of  good  and  evi'l  arts:  but  it  is  reason  the 
memury  of  their  virtues  remain  lo  their  pos- 
terity, and  iheir  faults  die  with  themselves. 
Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abalelh  industry; 
and  he  th.-it  is  not  industrious  envielh  him  that 
is:  besides,  noble  pei'son'i  cannot  go  much 
higher;  and  he  that  standeth  at  a  slay  when 
others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  mniions  of  envy. 
On  the  other  side,  nobility  extinguiibelh  the 
passive  envy  from  others  towards  them,  Ijecause 
they  are  in  possession  of  honour.  Certainly, 
kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall 
find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide 
into  their  business :  for  people  naturally  bend 
to  them  as  bom  in  some  soil  to  command. 

LlIRD  ItACUN  : 

Essay  XV.,  Of  NobUily. 


lb: 
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lie  valued  ihe  old  nubility  and  the  new,  not  as 

ment  lo  virtuous  activity.  He  con'iidered  it  as 
a  sort  of  cure  for  selfishness  and  a  narrow  mind, 
— conceiving  that  a  man  born  in  an  elevated 
place  in  himself  was  nothing,  but  everything  in 
whal  went  before  and  what  was  lo  come  after 
him.  Without  much  speculation,  but  by  the 
sure  instinci  of  ingenuous  feelings,  and  by  tlie 


dictates  of  plain,  unsophisticaled,  natural  under- 
stan<ling,  be  felt  that  no  great  commonwealth 
coulit  by  any  possibility  long  sulisisi  without  a 
body  of  some  kind  or  other  of  nobility  decorated 
with  honour  and  fortified  by  privilege.  This 
nobility  forms  the  chain  that  connects  the  ages 
of  a  nation,  which  otherwise  (wnh  Mr.  Paine) 
would  soon  be  taught  that  no  one  generation  on 
bind  another.  He  fell  that  no  political  fabric 
could  lie  well  made,  without  some  such  order  of 
things  as  might,  throu;;h  a  series  of  time,  afford 
a  rational  hope  of  securing  unity,  coherence, 
consistency,  and  stability  to  Ibe  slate. 

Burkb: 


Time  hath  his  revolutions:  there  must  be  a 
period  and  an  end  10  all  temporal  ihlng-i— ^hu 
rcrum — an  end  of  names  and  dignities,  and 
whatsoever  is  terrene; — and  whv  not  of  De 
Vere?— for  where  is  Bohun?  Where  is  Mow- 
bray? Where  ii  Mortimer?  Nay,  which  b 
more,  and  most  of  all,  where  m  Plantagenel  ? 
I'hey  are  entonilied  in  ihe  urns  and  sepulchres 
of  niiiilality.  Vet  let  the  name  of  Ue  VeresUnd 
so  long  as  it  pleaselh  God- 

LoRU  Chiek -Justice  Cbewe: 

Oxford  Prrragi  Cast,  a.d.  1615- 


Wen: 

onlJTe'' 


Iwayspr 


E  kings,  we  : 


t  have  nobles; 


:ry  society  sc 
10  advise.    The  chief  is  the  chief  all  the  world 

this  dislike  of  the  pretender  which  makes  men 
sometimes  unjust  lo  Ihe  true  and  finished  man. 
R.  W.  Emeksoh. 
It  was  not  only  by  the  eflicacy  of  the  restraints 
imposed  on  the  royal  prerogative  thai  Enj^land 
was  ndvantageously  distinguished  from  most  of 
the  neiyhliouring  countries-  A  |>eculiarity  equally 
im]>ortant.  Ihongb  less  noticed,  was  the  relation 
in  which  the  nobility  stood  here  to  ihe  commu- 
nity- There  was  a  strong  hereiliiary  aristocracy: 
but  II  was  of  all  hereditary  ari<locracies  ihe  least 
insolenl  and  exclusive.  It  hnd  none  of  the  in- 
vidious characier  of  a  caste.  Il  was  constantly 
receiving  members  from  Ihe  people,  and  con- 
stantly sending  down  niemliers  to  mingle  with 
the  people.  Any  gentleman  might  become  a 
peer.  Tlie  younger  son  of  a  peer  w.is  but  a 
gentleman.  Grandsons  of  peers  yiekleil  prece- 
dence to  newly-made  knights.  The  dignity  of 
knighthood  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
man  who  couUl  by  diligence  and  thrift  realize  i 
good  estate,  or  who  coutd  allracl  notice  by  his 
valour  in  a  battle  or  a  siege.  It  was  r^arded 
as  no  ilisparagemenl  for  ihe  daughter  of  a  Duke, 
nay.  uf  a  royal  Duke,  to  espouse  a  distinguished 
commoner.  Thus,  Sir  John  Howard  married 
the  daughter  of  lliomas  Mowliray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Sir  Richard  Pole  married  Ihe  Count- 
ess of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Good  blood  was  indeed  held  in  high 
respect :  but  between  good  l>lood  and  Ihe  privi- 
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ges  of  peerage  there  was,  must  fortimately  for 
ir  counlry,  no  necessary  eonneclion.  Pedigrees 
long,  and  sculcliei>ns  ss  old,  were  to  l>e  found 
A  of  [lie  House  uf  lx>rds  as  in  it.  There  uere 
;w  men  who  bore  Ihe  iiighesl  titles. 


iinlilled 


<re1l  kn. 


le  descended 


from  knights  who  had  t»ok< 
Ht  Hastings  and  scnieil  the  walls  of  Jernsatein. 
There  were  Bohnns,  Mowbrnys,  De  Veres,  nav, 
kinsmen  of  the  House  i.f  Planiayenel,  with  li" 
higher  addition  than  ihat  of  Esquire,  and  with 
no  civil  privileges  beyond  those  enjoyed  by 
every  farmer  and  shopkeeper.  There  was  there- 
fore here  no  line  like  that  which  in  some  other 
countries  divided  the  patrician  from  the  pte- 
lieian.  The  yeoman  was  not  inclined  to  mur- 
mur at  dignities  to  which  his  own  children 
niiKht  rise.  The  grandee  was  not  inclined  to 
insult  n  class  into  which  bis  own  children  must 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
links  which  connected  the  nubility  and  the  com. 
moiialty  became  closer  an<l  more  nimieroiis  than 
ever.  LoRn  Macaulay  ; 

Hislory  ef  England,  \.  ch.  i. 


The  power  of  Noboily  is  becoming  so  enor- 
mous in  England,  and  he  alone  is  responsible 
for  so  many  piiKcedings,  both  in  the  way  of 
commission  and  omission ;  he  has  s..  much  to 
answer  for,  and  is  so  cunManlly  called  to  ac. 
count  1  that  a  few  remarks  upon  bim  may  not  be 

Tlie  band  which  this  surprising  person  had  in 
the  late  war  is  nmazin;;  to  consiiier.  It  was  he 
who  left  the  tents  behind,  who  led  the  1>aggage 
l>ehind.  who  chose  the  worst  posKilile  ground  for 
encampments,  who  provided  no  means  of  trans, 
porl,  who  killed  the  horses,  who  paralyied  the 
commissariat,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  business 
he  proposed  to  know  and  monopolized,  who 
decimated  the  English  army.  It  was  Nobody 
who  gave  out  the  famous  unronsted  coflte,  it 
was  Nobody  who  made  the  hospitals,  mo  re  hor- 
rible than  language  can  describe,  it  was  Nobody 
who  occasioned  all  the  dire  confusion  of  Balak- 
lava  harlior,  it  was  even  Noljody  who  ordered 
the  fatal  Balaklava  cavalry  charge.  The  non- 
relief  of  Kars  was  the  work  of  Nobody,  and 
Nobody  ha.s  justly  and  severely  Suffered  for  that 

It  is  difbcult  for  Ihe  mind  to  span  the  career 
of  NolK>dy.  The  sphere  of  action  opened  to 
this  woniierlul  person  so  enlarges  every  day, 
that  the  limited  faculties  of  Anybody  are  too 
weak  to  compass  it. 

Housiheld  Words,  August  30,  1S56. 


on  tlie  li.es  and  achievemenU  of  the  warlike 
adherents  of  two  sovereigns,  one  of  whom,  per. 
hai«,  had  only  a  fabnions  existence,  while  the 

derful  series  of  fables, — Arthur  and  Charlemagne. 

Dkanue. 
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in  bit  of 


thought,     . 

and  seiislliilliy,  may  be  justly  ranked  amiin;;  me 
worst  effects  of  habitual  novel -reading.  Like 
idle  mortiing  visitors,  the  brisk  and  breathless 
periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick  antl 
proliitess  snccession  ;  each,  indeed,  for  the  mo- 
ment of  its  slay,  prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy, 
while  it  indulges  Ibe  lore  of  sloth;  but  altogether 
they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house — the  soul,  I 
mean — flat  and  exhausted.  Incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  her  own  concerns,  and   unfitted  for  the 

COLEEIDGE. 

I  have  often  maintained  that  fiction  miy  lie 
much  more  instmctive  than  real  history.  I 
think  so  still ;  but  viewing  the  vast  rout  of  novels 
at  Ihiy  are,  I  do  think  iliey  do  iiicalculabie  mis- 
chief. I  wish  we  coulil  collect  tlieni  all  together, 
and  make  one  vast  fire  of  them  ;  I  shoul<l  exult 
to  see  the  smoke  of  them  ascend  like  thai  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  the  judgment  would  bo 
as  just.  John  FoStE11_!   Jourjial. 

Thackeray  and  Baliac  will  make  it  possible  for 
our  descendants  to  live  over  again  in  the  England 
and  France  of  lo-day.  Seen  in  (his  lighl.  the 
novelist  has  a  higher  ofhce  than  meiely  to  amuse 
his  contemporaries:  be  hands  them  down  all 
living  and  talking  together  to  the  remotest  ages. 
P.  C.  HamertoM; 

Thouglili  about  Art. 

A  novelist  of  genius,  who  has  closely  observed 
human  nature,  is  able  to  assume  mentally  the 
characteristics  of  the  leading  varieties  of  man- 
kind. A  Thackeray,  a  Baliac,  a  Molidre,  a 
Khakspere,  can  l.e  lor  a  time  murderers,  misers, 
heartless  HOildMiigs,  weak  hypochondriacs,  am- 
bitious prelates,  heart-broken  parents,  delicate- 
minded  women.  Every  phase  of  life  Is  ihein 
to  learn,  lo  put  on,  and  to  wear,  as  ihey  were  to 
the  manner. born.  Homekold  Wgrdt. 

The  dull  people  decided  year*  and  years  ago, 
as  every  one  knows,  that  novel-writing  was  Ibe 
lowesi  species  of  literary  exertion,  and  that 
novel-reading  was  a  dangerous  luxury  and  an 

reasons  for  this  opinion,  which  are  very  satisfac- 
tory 10  persons  born  without  Fancy  or  Imagina- 
tion, and  which  are  utterly  inconclusive  to  every 
one  else.  But,  with  reason  or  without  il,  Ihe 
dull  people  have  .succeeded  in  affixing  to  our 
novels  the  stigma  of  being  a  species  of  contra- 
band goods. 

Houstheld  Words,  Dec.  1856. 
I  may  mention,  a)  a  rule,  that  our  novel- 
reading  enjoyments  have  hitherto  been  always 

...    .  ^^ .  . 


ived  from  ihe  s; 
ae  sort  of  a 


n  of  characters  and  the 


s,  but  rundamentnljy  always  the 
same,  Ihrough  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  succes- 
sive volumes,  by  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  differ- 
ent aulhiirs.  We  none  of  us  complain  of  this, 
BO  far;  for  we  like  to  have  as  much  its  possible 
of  any  jjood  thing;  bul  we  beg  deferentially  to 
inquii'e  whether  it  mi|;ht  not  lie  practicixble  lo 
give  us  a  little  variety  for  the  future.  We  lie- 
lieve  we  have  only  to  prefer  our  request  lo  the 
literary  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  so  good 

immediately.     They  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
when  the  reader  has  had  enough  of  one  set  of 

said  reader  lakes  it  on  himself  lo  tell  them. 
Hemiketd  IVards,  Dec,  6,  1856. 

A  word — one  respectful  word — of  remon- 
strance 10  the  lady-novelisii  especially.  We 
think  ihey  have  p«l  our  Hero  on  horselnck 
often  enough.  For  the  (rnt  live  hundred 
novels  or  so,  il  was  grand,  il  was  thrilling, when 
he  threw  himself  into  the  saddle  after  the  in- 
evitable quarrel  with  his  lady-love, and  galloped 
off  madly  to  his  l>achelor  home.  It  was  grand 
to  toad  ihb :  il  was  awful  lo  know,  as  we  came 
lo  know  at  last  by  long  experience,  that  he  was 
sure  before  he  got  home  to  be  spilt — no,  not 
spilt;  that  is  another  word  suggestive  of  jocu- 
larity— thrown,  and  given  up  as  dead, 

Hausthold  Word!,  Dec.  6,  1856. 

I  know  thai  il  is  a  rule  thai,  when  two  sisters 
are  presented  in  a  novel,  one  niuit  be  tall  and 
dark,  and  Ihe  other  short  end  light.  I  know 
that  five -feet -eight  of  female  flesh  and  bUwd. 
when  accompanied  by  an  olive  complexion, 
black  eyes,  and  raven  hair,  is  synonymous  with 
strong  passions  and  an  unfortunate  destiny,  t 
know  thai  five-feel- nothing,  golden  rlnglels.  soft 
blue  eyes,  and  a  lily  brow,  cannot  possilily  be  as- 
socialetl,  by  any  well-consliluted  novelisi,  with 
anything  but  Hni;ing  laughter,  arch  innocence, 
and  final  matrimonial  ha|>piness. 

UomfkaU  Wordi.  Dec,  6,  1856. 

No  man  who  is  thoroughly  aware  of  what 
Prose  Fiction  has  now  become,  of  its  dignity — 
of  its  influence — of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
gradually  absorbed  ail  similar  departments  of 
lileralure — of  its  power  in  teaching  as  well  as 
amusing — can  so  far  forget  its  cuniiecllon  with 
History— with  PhilosoiJiy-wilh  Politics-its 
utter  harmony  with  Poetry,  and  obedience  to 
Truth,  as  to  delsse  ils  nature  lo  the  level  of 
scholastic  frivolities:  he  raises  scholarship  to 
Ihe  creative,  and  does  not  bow  ihe  creative  lo 
Ihe  scholastic. 

Lord  E.  G.  E,  L.  B,  Lytton  : 

LaU  Days  of  Pomfieii,  Prefaee. 

There  is  little  skill  in  the  delineation  of  the 
characters  [of  the  Castle  of  Oiranto].    Manfred 


monplac 


atyri 


place  a  confessor,  Theodore 

young  gentleman,  Isabella  and  Malilda 

monplace  a  pair  of  young  latlies,  as 


fiiund  in  any  of  Ihe  thousand  Italian  castlet  in 
which  condoUiiri  have  revelled,  or  in  which  ioi- 
prisone<l  duchesses  have  pined.  We  cnnnol  say 
that  we  much  .idmire  ihe  big  man  whose  sword 
is  dug  up  in  one  quarter  of  Ihe  globe,  whos« 
helmet  drops  from  the  clouds  in  another,  an  1 
who,  after  clattering  and  rustling  for  some  days, 
ends  by  kicking  the  house  down.  Itul  tbe 
story,  whatever  ils  value  may  be,  never  flags  for 

unreasonable  descriptions,  or  long  speeches. 
Every  sentence  carries  the  action  forward.  Hie 
excitement  is  constantly  renewed.  Alisurd  >^ 
is  the  machinery,  insipid  as  ate  the  huoian 
actors,  no  reader  probably  ever  thought  the  book 
dull.  Lord  Macaui-\V  1 

Heratt  Walpele,  Oct.  183J. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neilher  e^ual  nor  second. 
But  among  the  writers  who,  in  the  poini  which 
we  have  noticed,  have  approached  nearest  10 
the  manner  of  the  great  master,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  Jane  Austen,  a  woman  of 
whom  England  is  juMly  proud.  She  has  given 
us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in  a  certain 
sense,  commonplace,  all  such  as  we  meel  every 
day.  Vet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated 
from  each  other  as  if  they  were  the  mosi  eccen- 
tric of  human  lieiiigs.  There  are,  for  example, 
f<)ur  clergymen,  none  of  whom  we  should  be 
surprised  lo  find  in  any  parsrmage  of  the  king. 
dom,  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  Mr,  Henry  Tilney, 
Mr.  Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Ellon.  They 
are  all  S|«cimens  of  the  upper  part  of  ihe  middle 
class.  They  have  all  been  liberally  educated. 
They  all  lie  under  ihe  reiiriints  of  the  same 
sacred  ptofessi on.  They  are  all  young.  They 
are  all  in  love.  Not  one  of  Ihem  has  any  hobby- 
horse, to  use  ihe  phrase  of  Sterne.  Nut  one  has 
a  ruling  passion,  such  as  we  read  of  in  Pope. 
Who  would  not  have  expected  Ihem  to  be  in- 
sipid likenesses  of  each  other?  No  such  thing. 
Harpagon  is  nol  more  unlike  lo  Jourdnin,  Joseph 
Surface  is  not  more  unlike  lo  Sir  Lucius 
O'Tri^er,  then  every  one  of  Miss  Austen's 
young  divines  to  all  his  reverend  brethren. 
And  almost  all  this  is  done  by  touches  so  deli- 
cate thai  Ihey  elude  analysis,  that  Ihey  defy  the 
powers  of  description,  and  that  we  know  them 
10  exist  only  by  the  general  effect  to  which  ihey 
have  conlributed.  Lord  Macauiay  ; 

Madame  LfArtlay.  Jan,  1843- 

Indeed,  most  of  the  popular  novels  which 
preceded  Evelina  were  such  as  no  lady  would 
have  written  ;  and  many  of  Ihem  were  such  as 
no  lady  could  without  confusion  own  that  she 
had  read.  The  very  name  of  novel  was  held 
in  horror  among  religious  people.  In  decent 
families,  which  did  not  profess  extraordinary 
sanctity,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  alt 
such  works.  Sir  Anthony  Alisolute,  iwo  or 
three  years  before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke  ihe 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  sober  fathers  and 
huslnnds,  when  he  pronounced  the  circulating 
library  nn  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowl- 
edge. This  feeling,  on  the  pari  of  the  grave  and 
tefleciing,  increased  the  evil  from  which  it  had 


ipning.  The  novelist,  having  lillle  character  to 
lose,  and  hnviiig  Tew  readers  amnng  serioiiEi 
people,  took  without  scrnple'liherlies  which  ill 
our  generation  seem  almost  incredible. 

Miss  Bumey  did  for  the  English  novel  what 
Jeremy  Collier  did  for  the  English  drama  ;  and 
she  did  it  in  a  better  wny.  She  lirsl  showed 
Ihal  a  tale  might  be  wrillen  in  which  both  the 
fnshionnble  and  the  vulgar  life  of  London  might 
be  exhibited  with  great  force  and  with  broad 
comic  humour,  and  which  yet  should  not  con- 
tain a  single  line  inconsistent  nilh  rigid  mO' 
rality,  or  even  wilh  virgin  delicacy.  She  took 
nway  the  reproach  which  lay  on  a  most  use- 
ful anil  delightful  species  of  composition.  She 
vindicated  the  light  of  her  sex  to  an  equal  share 
in  n  fair  and  noble  province  of  telten.  Several 
BGCom pushed  women  have  followed  in  ber 
track.  At  present,  the  novels  which  we  owe  to 
English  ladies  form  no  small  pan  of  the  liieraiy 
glory  of  our  country.  No  class  of  works  is 
more  honourably  distinguished  by  fine  observa- 
tion, by  grace,  by  delicate  wit,  l>y  pure  moral 
feeling.  Several  among  the  succenurs  of  Mad- 
ame D'Arblay  have  equalled  her;  two,  we 
think,  have  surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  th»t  she 
has  lieen  surpassed  gives  her  an  additional  claim 
to  our  respect  and  latitude;  for,  in  truth,  we 
owe  to  her  not  only  Evelina.  Cecilia,  and  Ca- 
mllla,l>ut  also  Mansfield  Park  and  The  Alisentee. 
LoRU  Macaulat;  Madami  D' Arblay. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  he  allowed 
to  be  both  original  and  eminently  happy  Every 
valuable  essay  in  the  series  may  lie  read  with 
pleasure  separately;  yet  the  five  or  six  hundred 
essap  form  a  whole,  and  a  whole  which  ba-^  the 
interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  be  rememhereil, 
too,  that  at  that  lime  110  novel,  giving  a  lively 
and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and 
manners  of  England,  bad  appeared,  Richard- 
son  was  working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding 
was  robbing  birds'  nests.  Sinolletl  was  not  yet 
Iwm.  The  narrative,  therefore,  which  connects 
together  the  Spectator's  Essays,  gave  to  our 
ancestors  the  firtt  la.ste  of  an  exquisite  and 
untried  pleasure.  That  narrative  was  indeed 
constructed  with  no  art  or  labour.  The  events 
were  such  events  as  occtir  every  day.  Sir  Ri^er 
comes  up  to  town  to  see  Eugenio,  as  the  worthy 
baronet  always  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with 
the  Spectator  on  the  water  to  Spring  Gardens, 
walks  among  the  tombs  in  the  Abbey,  and  is 
frightened  by  (he  Mohawks,  but  conquers  his 
aiiprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
when  the  Distte-sed  Mother  is  acted.  The 
Spectator  pays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Covetley 
Hall,  is  charmed  with  the  old  house,  the  old 
butler,  and  the  old  chaplain,  eats  a  jack  caught 
by  Will  Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears 
a  point  of  law  discussed  by  Tom  Touchy,  At 
last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler  brings  to  the 
club  the  news  that  Sir  Ri^er  is  dead.  Will 
Honeycomb  maRies  and  reforms  at  sixty.  The 
club  breaks  ttp,  and  the  Spectator  resigns  bis 
functions.  Such  events  can  hardly  be  said  to 
form  a  plot;  yet  they  are  related  with  such  truth, 
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such  grace,  such  wit,  such  humour,  such  pathos, 
such  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  they  charm 
us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that,  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel, 
plan,  it  would  have  l>een  supe- 


ilitled  tc 


V  that  u 


is,  he   i: 


onlyas  the  greatest 

of  the  English  essayists,  but  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  great  English  novelists. 

LoltD  MACAU1.AY! 
Lift  and  Writingt  of  Addison,  July,  1843. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Hallam,  and  by 
others,  how  particularly  useful  in  this  way  fot 
the  historian,  as  furnishing  him  with  social 
details  of  past  times,  are  popular  books;  mora 
especially  of  the  humoroits  order,  comic  dramal 
and  farces,  poems  of  occasion,  and  novels  and 
works  of  prose  fiction  generally. 

David  Masson. 
WHlers  of  novels  and  romances  in  general 
bring  a  double  liws  on  their  readers— they  rob 
Ihem  both  of  their  time  and  money;  represent- 
ing men.  manners,  and  things,  that  never  have 
been,  nor  are  likely  to  be;  either  confounding 
or  perverting  history  and  truth,  inflating  the 
mind,  or  committing  violence  upon  the  under- 
standing. Ladv  M.  W.  Montagu. 

Historical  novels  may  operate  advantageously 
on  the  minds  of  two  classes  of  readers  1  first, 
upon  those  whose  attention  to  history  is  awakened 
liy  the  fictitious  narrative,  and  whom  curiosily 
stimulates  to  study,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
vheat  from  the  chaff,  the  true  from  the  fab- 
i.  Secondly,  those  who  are  too  idle  to 
,  save  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  may 
ese  works  acquire  some  acquaintance  with 
ry,  which,  however  inaccurate,  is  belter 
none.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

is  Irue  that  I  neither  can  nor  do  pretend  to 
the  oliservation  of  complete  accuracy  even  in 
matters  of  outward  costume,  much  less  in  the 
more  Important  jxiints  of  language  and  man- 
ners. But  the  same  motive  which  prevents  my 
writing  the  diali^ue  of  the  piece  In  Anglo- 
S.ixon  or  in  Norman  French,  and  which  pro- 
hilitts  my  sending  forth  this  essay  printed  with 
tbe  types  of  C.nxton  or  "Wynken  de  Worde, 
prevents  my  attempting  to  confine  myself  within 
the  limits  of  the  period  to  which  my  story  is 
aid.  It  is  necessary  for  exciting  interest  of  any 
kind  that  the  subject  assumed  should  be,  as  it 
were,  translated  into  the  manners  as  well  as  the 
language  of  the  age  we  live  in.  .  .  .  In  point 
of  justice  therefore  to  the  muhiiudes  who  will, 
I  trust,  devour  this  book  wilh  avidity,  I  have 
■o  far  explained  ancient  manners  in  modern 
language,  and  no  far  detailed  the  characters 
and  sentiments  of  my  persons,  ihsl  the  modem 
reader  will  not  find  himself,  I  should  hope, 
much  trammelled  by  the  repulsive  dryness  of 
mere  antiquity.  In  this,  I  respectfully  contend, 
I  hnve  in  no  respect  exceeded  ihe  fair  license 
due  to  the  author  of  a  fictitious  com|>osition, 
...  It   is  true  that   this  license  is   confined 
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wilhin  legiiimaie  hmindi  :  Mie  aulhor  must  inlto- 
duce  noihing  Jnconsisten:  with  the  manners  of 
the  a];e. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  :  Ivanhee,  Pri/ace. 
Out  of  the  fictitious  bonk  I  f-et  the  expression 


of  the  life,  of  the  ti 

mc it! mem.  of  the  dres 
ler,  the  ridicules,  of  s< 
again,  snd  I  travel  in 
land.     Can  the  heavii 


5,  of  the  man 
s,  lite  pleasure,  the  laugh- 
Dciely;  Iheold  times  live 
Ilie  old  country  of  Eng< 
est  histoHan  Jo  mote  for 
me  ?  Thackerav. 

Novels  are  sweets.  All  people  with  healthy 
literary  appetites  love  them  i  almost  all  women  ; 
a  vast  number  of  clever,  hardheatled  men. 
Judges,  bishops,  chnncellors,  mathematician!!, 
are  notorious  novel  readers,  as  well  as  young 
boys  and  girls,  and  their  kind,  tender  mnihers. 
Thackeray:  Roundaioul raftrs. 
Novel*  do  not  force  their  fair  readers  to  sin— 
they  only  instruct  them  how  to  sin;  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  fully  detailed,  and  nm  in 
a  way  calculated  to  seduce  any  but  weak  minds: 
few  of  their  heroines  are  happily  disposed  of. 

ZiMMERUANN. 


NOVELTY. 

Everything  that  is  net 
a  pleasure  in  the  imagination,  because  it  (ilU 
the  -oul  with  an  agreeable  -lurprise,  gratifies  its 
curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  il  was 
not  before  possessed.  We  are  indeed  so  often 
"i  one  set  of   objects,  and  lired 


out  with  so  many  repe:ited  shows  of  the  ■uime 
things  thai  whatever  is  new  <>r  uncommon 
conlribules  a  littfe  10  vary  human  life,  and  tu 
diverl  our  minds  for  a  while  with  the  slrarige- 
ness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind 
of  refreshment,  and  takes  off  from  that  satiety 
we  are  apl  to  complain  of,  in  our  usual  and 
ordinary  entertain  me  nts.  Il  is  (his  that  bestows 
charms  on  a  monslcr,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this 
that  recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  i~ 
every  inslanl  called  off  to  something  new,  >n<l 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  luo  long  and 
waste  itself  on  any  particular  object.  Il  is  ihis, 
likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  l>eau- 
liful.  and  makes  il  afford  the  mind  a  doulile 

ADDISON:    Specfalar,  Ho.  ±ti. 
Whatever  is  new  is  unlooked  for;  and  even  it 

is  holpen  takes  il  for  a  fortune,  and  he  that  is 
hurl  for  a  wrong.  LoRD  BaCON. 

Novelty  is  the  great-parent  of  pN 

Novelty  has  chi 


-ithsti 


South. 

velty  has  charms  thai  our  minds  < 

land.     The  most  valuable  things,  if  they 


n  hanllf 


have  for  a  long  while  appeared  a 
not  make  any  impression  as  they  are  good,  hut 
give  us  a  distaste  as  they  are  old.  Bui  when  the 
influence  of  this  fantastical  humour  is  over,  the 
same  men  or  things  will  comie  to  lie  admitted 
again  by  a  happy  letum  of  our  good  taste. 

TUACKJlRAY. 


OBSERVATION. 

The  honest  and  just  bounds  of  observation 
by  one  person  upon  another  extend  no  funher 
but  to  understand  him  sufiiciently,  wherchy  not 
to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  lORive 
him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby  lo  stand  u|>on 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a 
man's  self:  bul  lo  be  speculative  into  another 
man  to  the  end  lo  know  how  to  work  him,  or 
wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a 
heart  that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire 
and  ingenuous.  Lord  Bacon. 

You  should  not  only  have  attention  to  every- 
ihing.  but  a  cjuickness  of  atleniion,  so  as  to  ob. 
serve,  at  once,  all  the  [leople  in  the  room ;  their 
motions,  their  looks,  and  llieir  words  ;  and  yet 
without  staring  at  them,  and  seeming  to  be  an 
observer.  This  quick  and  unolaerved  olwerva- 
lion  is  of  infiniie  advantage  in  life,  and  is  to  be 
acquired  with  care;  and,  on  Ihe  contrary,  what 
is  called  absence,  which  is  a  thoughtlessness  and 


want  of  allention  nboul  what  is  doing,  makes 
a  man  so  like  either  a  fool  or  a  madman,  that. 
for  my  part.  I  see  no  real  difference.  A  foul 
never  has  thought,  .a  madman  has  tost  it;  and 
an  absent  man  is,  for  the  lime,  without  it. 
Lord  CitesTEttPiELD: 
To  Ais  Son,  July  15,  N.  S.,  1741. 
How  little  of  oar  knowledge  of  mankind  it 
derived  from  inftnWi'Hn/ accurate  oliservation! 
Most  of  il  has,  unsonghl,  fonnd  its  way  into  the 
mind  fmin  the  continual  presentations  of  the 
objects  to  our  unthinking  view.  It  is  a  knnnrl* 
edge  of  s/nsalion  more  than  of  r/fltctian.  Such 
knowledge  is  vague  and  snperlicial.  There  is 
no  Science  of  human  nature  in  it. 

JOHH  FOSTEK ;   Jeurtiat. 

An  observant  man.  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
society  and  the  world,  carries  a /ViwiV constantly 
in  his  hand,  and,  unperceived,  marks  on  every 
penon  and  thing  the  figure  expressive  of  its 
value,  and  therefore  instantly  on  meeting  that 
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person  oi  thing  ajjaii 
Eomelhing  oi  e 


John  Foster  :  youmal. 


To  behold  is  not  necessnrily 
the  poB'er  of  comparing  and  cimiliining  is  oiily 
to  be  oblaiiied  by  ediicaiion.  ]I  ia  miith  to  be 
regnlled  that  hal>ils  of  exact  o1)servHtion  are  nal 
cullivaied  in  ourscbools;  tolhis  deficiency  may 
be  traced  much  of  the  fallncious  rensuning,  the 
false  philosophy,  which  prevails. 

Humboldt. 

Accustom  him  lo  make  judgment  nf  men  hy 
thtir  inside,  iihich  often  shows  itself  in  little 
things,  when  they  are  not  in  parade,  and  npon 
tlieir  guard.  Locke. 


our  tejjnrd.  cmr  respect.     Thin  u-as  ihe  original 
meaning  of  "  respect"  and  "  respeclahle." 

Max  MUller. 

When  g<:ner.i1  ol>scrvalions  nre  drawn  from  so 
many  p.irliciilars  as  to  beome  certain  and  indu- 
bitable, the-e  arc  jewels  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


OBSTINACY. 

1  believe  that  oletinacy,  or  the  dread  of  con- 
trol and  <!iscipline,  arises  not  so  much  from 
^elf-wiiledness,  ns  from  a  conscious  defect  of 
voluntary  j-ower ;  as  foolhatdiness  is  not  r^eldom 
the  disguise  of  conscious  limidiiy. 

C01.EKIDGE. 

Obstinacy  is  on  affection  immovable,  fixeii  to 
wilt,  abandoning  reason,  which  is  engendered 
of  pride  :  thni  is  to  say,  when  n  man  csteemeth 
so  much  himself  above  any  other  ihal  he  re- 
pulelh  his  own  wit  only  to  be  in  perfectiun,  and 
contemneth  all  other  counsel. 

Sir  T.  EivoT. 

Obstinacy  in  opinions  holds  the  dogmatist  in 
the  chains  of  error,  without  h<>]io  of  emancipa- 
tion,  Glanvell. 

There  is  something  in  obslinacy  which  differs 
from  every  other  jms^ion.  Whenever  it  fails,  it 
never  recovers,  but  cither  breaks  like  iron,  or 
crumbles  sulkily  away,  like  a  frnctuteit  arch. 
Most  other  [lassions  have  their  perioils  of  fa- 
tigue and  rest,  ibeir  sufferings  and  iheircure; 
but  obslinncy  has  no  resource,  and  the  first 
wound  is  mortal.  Dk.  S.  Johnson. 

Firmness  or  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from 
adherence  lo  truth,  but  submission  to  prejudice. 


OCEAN. 

Of  all  objects  which  I  have  ever  seen,  there 
is  none  which  affects  my  Imagination  so  much 
as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  ihc  heaving* 
of  this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters,  even  in  a 
calm,  without  n  very  pleasing  nMunishment ;  but 
when  it  is  worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that  ihe 
horiion  on  every  side  is  nothing  bnt  foaming 
biUows  and  floating  mouniains,  it  in  impossible 
lo  describe  the  agreeable  horror  that  ribes  fiom 
such  a  prospect. 

ADDtsoN:  -^n^^/a/tfr.  No.  489. 

By  how  much  they  would  diminish  the  present 
extent  of  the  sea,  so  much  they  would  impair 
the  fertility,  and  fountains,  and  rivers,  of  the 
earth.  BentLEY. 

A  laily,  on  seeing  the  sea  at  Brighton  for  Ihe 
first  time,  exclaimetl,  "What  a  beautiful  field  !" 
bhe  h»d  never  seen  such  a  beautiful  green,  mov- 
ing, s|>arkling,  grassy  prairie.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
lavished  a  poge  of  admiralion  in  The  Liberal 
upon  a  line  of  Ariusto's  describing  the  waves  as 
lunt'i  whlM  herd)  Igwini  o'er  the  deqi." 


is  often  the  cause  of 
e.isily   believe   beyond 


and  s> 


of  the , 


1  kiss  the  shori 


,  has  four  lines  descriptive  of 
the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea  dashing  upon  Ihe 
bench,  which  have  been  much  admired  by 
writers  upon  imitative  harmony.  "  Kejilune 
'""raised  up  his  turbulent  plaii       '  '  " 


n  the  tr 


,ling  shor, 


She  I 


rilh  redoubled  blov 
tlie  abyss  and  the  shaken  mouniains  resound." 
HouubBld  Words. 
Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the 

world  commands  the  riches  of  the  world,  and, 
consequ«nily.  Ihe  world  itself. 

Sir  Walter  Raletgh. 


lie  who  performs  his  duty  in  a  station  of 
great  power  mu>l  needs  incur  the  utter  enmity 
of  many,  and  Ihe  high  displeasure  of  more. 
Atteruury. 
Ofiice  of  itself  does  much  to  eqiraliie  poli- 
ticians. It  by  no  means  brings  all  characters  lo 
a  level :  but  it  does  bring  high  characters  down 
and  low  characters  up  towards  a  common  slami. 
In  power  Ihe  most  patriotic  and  n 


lightened 


n  finds  that  he  mast  di. 


..il.poii-1 


[peclations  of  his  admirers:  that  i 
effects  any  good,  he  must  efTect  it  hy  com]irn- 
mise  1  that  he  must  relinquish  many  favourite 
schemes;  that  he  must  bear  wilh  many  abuses. 
On  the  other  hand,  power  turns  the  very  vices 
of  the  most  worthless  adventurer,  his  selfish 
ambition,  his  sordid  cupidity,  his  vanily,  his 
cowardice,  into  a  sort  of  public  spirit.  The 
most  greedy  and  cruel  wrecker  that  ever  jiut  up 
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false  lights  lo  lure  marinos  (o  Iheir  destruction 
will  do  liis  l>esl  to  preserve  a  ship  from  going  to 

Eieces  on  the  rock^,  if  he  is  laken  on  board  of 
er  and  made  pilot :  and  so  the  most  profligate 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  wish  thai 
trade  may  flourish,  that  the  revenue  may  come 
in  well,  and  ihal  he  may  be  able  to  lalte  taxes 
off  instead  of  putting  them  on.  The  most  pro- 
fligale  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  must  wi-h  lo 
receive  news  of  a  victory  like  that  of  the  Nile 
rather  than  of  a  mutiny  like  thai  at  the  Nore. 
There  is  therefore  a  limit  lo  (he  evil  which  is  lo 
he  ap]irebended  from  the  worst  ministry  ihal  is 
likely  ever  to  enist  in  England.  But  lo  the  evil 
of  having  no  ministry,  lo  the  evil  of  having  a 
House  of  Commons  permanently  a(  war  wiih  the 

limit.  This  was  signally  proved  in  1699  and 
1700.  LORI)  Macaulav; 

Hitiery  of  England,  ch.  xxiv. 

It  seems  necessary  in  the  choice  of  persons 

for  greater  employments  to  consider  their  lioilies 

as  well  as  their  minds,  and  ages  and  health  as 

well  ai  their  abiliiie*.  SiK  W.  Teufle. 


OPINION. 

pleasant  enough  [> 


To  be  distracted  with  many  opinions,  makes 
men  lo  lie  of  the  last  impressiiMi,  niid  full  of 
change.  LORU  Baoin. 

Opinion  rides  upon  the  neck  of  reason ;  and 
men  are  happy,  wise,  or  learned,  according  as 
Ihal  empress  shall  set  them  down  in  ihe  register 
of  reputalion.  However,  weigh  not  thyself  in 
ihe  scales  of  Ihy  own  opinion,  but  let  the  judg- 
menl  of  (he  judicious  be  ihe  standard  of  (hy 

Sir  T.  Brownk:  Chris.  Morals,  Pt.  II.,  viii. 

The  degree  of  cstimalion  in  which  any  pro- 
fession is  held  becomes  ihe  standard  of  ihe 
estimation  in  which  ihe  professors  hold  them- 
selves,  Bukke: 

Rtftictions  an  Ikt  Revotufion  in  Franci,  1790. 

No  liberal  man  would  impute  a  chaise  of 
unsteadiness  (o  anolher  for  having  changed  liis 
opinion:  Cicero. 

Opinion  is,  when  the  assent  of  the  under- 
standing is  so  far  gained  by  evidence  of  proba- 
bili(y  lliat  il  rather  inclines  lo  one  persuasion 
than  to  another,  yet  not  altogether  without  a 
mixture  of  uncerlainly  or  doubling. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

But  the  circumstances  under  which  we  ponder 
over  any  piece  of  information  may  make  a  vast 
difference  in  our  ei.timale  of  the  said  piece  of 
information — especially  if  it  come  to  ns  thrnugli 
Ihat  doubtful  and  convertible  medium  which  we 
call  historic  lore.  According  as  we  are  sick,  in 
love,  and  have  nol  dined,  or  ns  we  ate  stool. 


he.irt-whole,  and  in  that  replenished  mood 
which  Shakespeare  says  inclines  great  men  lo 
granl  favours — I  mean  full  of  a  good  dinner 
(barring  indtgesiion) — accordin);,  I  say,  aa  ve 
are  thus  depressed  or  cheered,  we  are  apt  to 
look  upon  the  dark  or  bright  side  of  things,  to 
go  even  beyond  the  gloomy  decisions  of  ibe 
historian,  or  lo  take  up  the  cudgel  in  defence 
of  ihe  very  man  whom  he  loads  with  obloquy 
— ill  short,  lo  doubt  a  Trajan,  or  to  aoquit  a 
Nem. 

That  I  am  correct  In  these  views  is  proved  hy 
the  fact  Ihat  both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  his- 
toric personages  have  never  wanted  ei(ber  a 
detractor  or  an  apologist ;  and  how  account  for 
sucb  a  phenomenon  otherwise  than  by  supposing, 
in  each  case,  the  judge  (o  have  been  biased 
either  ab  extra  or  ad  intra  ?  And  what  bias  is  so 
great  as  that  of  a  man's  own  mood  and  tefcper, 
especially  if  lashed  up  and  exasperated  t>y  Cir- 
cumstance— thai  unspitilual  god? 

HoustholJ  Words. 

Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude,  and  imperfect 
thing,  settled  in  ibe  imagination,  but  never 
arriving  at  Ihe  undeistatidin|j,  there  to  obtain 
the  tincture  of  reason.  Betf  JoNSOK. 


Where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  probable 
connection,  ihere  men's  opinions  are  the  effects 
of  chance  and  hazard ;  of  a  mind  floating  at  all 
adveiilures,  wiihoui  choice  and  without  direction. 

Now,  of  these  objects  there  is  none  which 
men  in  general  seem  lo  desire  more  than  the 
good  opinion  of  others.  The  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  public  are  generally  fell  to  be  in- 
tolerable. Il  is  probable  that  our  regard  for  the 
sentiments  of  our  fellow -creatures  springs,  hy 
association,  from  a  sense  of  iheir  aliilily  10  hurt 

torioiis  that,  when  the  habil  of  mind  of  which 
we  speak  has  once  been  formed,  men  Peel  ex- 
tremely solicitous  about  the  opinions  of  those  by 
whom  it  is  most  improbable,  nay,  alisolutely  im- 
possible, that  they  should  ever  be  in  (he  sligbl- 
esl  degree  injured  or  benefited.  The  desire  of 
posthumous  fame  and  Ihe  dread  of  posthumous 
reproach  and  execration  are  feelings  from  the 
influence  of  which  scarcely  any  man  is  perfectly 
free,  and  which  in  many  men  are  powerful  and 


The  n[Hnions  of  that  class  of  the  people  who 
are  below  the  middle  rank  are  formed,  and  their 
minds  are  directed,  by  thai  inlelligeni,  thai  vir- 
(uous  rank,  who  come  the  most  immediately . 
in  conlact  with  Ihem,  who  are  in  the  consUni 
habil  of  intimate  communication  with  them,  to 
whom  Ihey  fly  for  advice  and  assistance  in  all 
their  numerous  diflicul ties,  upon  whom  they  feel 
an  immediate  and  daily  dejwndence  in  heattb 
and  in  sickness,  in  inlancy  and  in  old  ^e,  to 
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whom  (heir  children  look  up  as  models  for  their 
imilalion,  whose  opinions  they  hear  daity  re- 
pealed, atid  account  it  their  honour  (o  adopt. 
There  cat;  be  no  doubt  that  the  middle  rank, 
which  gives  to  science,  to  art,  and  to  legislation 
itself  their  most  dislineuished  ornaments,  and  is 
the  chief  source  of  all  that  has  exalted  and  re- 
6ned  human  nature,  is  thai  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, of  which,  if  the  basis  of  represenfniion 
were  ever  so  far  extended,  the  opinion  would 
uiltmaicly  decide.  Of  the  people  beneath  them, 
a  vast  majority  would  be  sure  to  be  guided  by 
their  advice  and  example.       James  Mill: 

Essay  an  Govtrnment,  1828. 

Pains  from  the  roorsl  source  are  the  pains 
derived  from  the  unfavourable  sentiments  of 
mankind.  ■  .  .  These  pains  are  capable  of  ri!;ing 
to  a  height  with  which  hardly  auy  other  pains 
incident  to  our  nature  can  be  compared.  There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  unfavourableness  in  the 
Mnliments  of  his  fellow-crealures,  under  which 
hardly  any  man,  not  below  the  standard  of 
humanity,  can  endure  in  live. 

The  importance  of  this  powerful  agency,  for 
the  prevention  of  injurious  acts,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  to  be  illustrated.  If  sufEcienily  at  cotn- 
tnand,  it  would  almost  supersede  the  use  of 
other  means. 

To  know  how  ta  direct  the  unfavourable  sen- 
timents of  mankind,  i(  is  necesMry  10  know  in 
as  complete,  that  is,  in  as  comprehensive,  a  way 
as  possible,  what  it  is  which  gives  them  birlh. 
Without  entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  the 

Kieslion,  it  is  a  sufficient  practical  answer,  for 
e  present  purpose,  to  say  that  the  unfavoura- 
ble sentiments  of  man  are  excited  l>y  everything 
which  hurls  them.  James  Mill: 

Bssay  on  Govimmmt. 
Men  (says  an  ancient  Greek  sentence)  are 
tormented  with  the  opinions  they  have  of  things, 
and  not  liy  the  things  themselves.  It  were  a 
great  victory  obtain'd  for  the  relief  of  our  mis- 
erable human  condition  could  this  proposition 
be  establish'd  for  certain,  and  true  throughout. 
For  if  evils  have  no  admission  into  us  but  by 
the  judgment  we  ourselves  make  of  them,  it 
should  seem  that  it  is  then  in  our  power  to  de- 
spise them,  or  to  turn  them  to  good.  If  things 
surrender  themselves  10  our  mercy,  why  do  we 
not  convert  and  acci>mmodBte  Ihem  to  our 
advantage  ?  Montakjne  : 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xl. 

A  man  who  thinks  he  is  guarding  himself 
against  prejudices  by  resisting  the  authority  of 
Wiers,  leaves  open  every  avenue  to  singularity, 
vanity,  self-conceit,  obstinacy,  and  many  other 
vices,  all  tending  to  warp  the  judgment  and 
prevent  the  natural  operation  of  his  faculties. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  satisfied  with  our  own 
opinion^,  whatever  we  may  pretend,  till  they 
ate  satisfied  and  confirmed  by  suffrage  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  We  dispute  and  wrangle  for- 
ever; we  endeavour  to  get  men  to  come  to  us 
when  we  do  not  go  to  them. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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When  men  Erst  lake  up  an  opinion,  and  then 
afterwards  seek  for  reasons  for  it,  they  must  be 
contented  with  such  as  the  absurdity  of  it  will 
a  fiord.  South. 

Opinions,  like  fashions,  always  descend  from 
those  of  quality  to  the  middle  sort ;  and  thence 
to  the  vulgar,  where  they  are  dropped  and 
vanish.  Swift. 

That  was  excellently  observed,  says  I,  when 
I  read  a  passage  in  an  author  where  his  opinion 
agrees  with  mine.  Swift. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon 
tove,  politics,  religion,  and  learning,  what  a 
bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
would  appear  at  last  I  Swift. 


Time  wears  out  (he  fictions  of  opinion,  and 
dolh  by  degrees  discover  and  unmask  that  fal- 
lacy of  ungrounded  persua'iions;  but  confirms 
the  dictates  and  sentiments  of  nature. 

BISHOF  WlLKlNS. 


OPPORTUNITT. 
Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he 
pleases.  Jeremy  Collier. 

Opportunity  has  hair  in  front,  behind  she  is 
bald :  if  you  seize  her  by  (he  forelock  you  may 
hold  her,  but,  if  suffered  to  escape,  not  Jupiter 
himself  can  catch  her  again. 

From  ihi  Latin. 

Opportunity  ts  in  respect  (o  lime,  in  some 
sense,  as  time  is  in  respect  to  eternity :  it  is  the 
small  moment,  the  exact  point,  the  critical  min- 
ute, on  which  every  good  work  so  much  de- 
pends.  Sprat.. 


OPPRESSION. 

The  poorest  bnng  that  crawls  on  earth,  con- 
ending  to  save  itself  from  injustice  and  oppres- 
■ — object  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  God 


under  heaven  (which  in  the  depths  of  its 
wisdom  tolerates,  all  sorts  of  things)  that  is 
more  truly  odious  and  disgusting  than  an  impo- 
tent, helpless  creature,  without  civil  wisdom 
or  military  skill,  without  a  consciousness  of 
any  other  qualification  for  power  but  his  Ser- 
vility to  it,  bloated  with  pride  and  arrogance, 
calling  for  battles  which  be  is  not  to  fight,  con- 
tending for  a  violent  dominion  which  he  can 
never  exercise,  and  satisfied  to  be  himself  mean 
and  miserable,  in  order  to  render  others  con- 
temptible and  wreiched.  BtniKBi 

Lelltr  to  Ihi  Sktriffs  of  Brislel,  April  3, 
'777- 


ORATORY. 

Alcibiades  vfas  one  of  lh«  best  orators  of  his 
age,  uolvriili standing  he    lived   when   learning    . 


IS  at  its  bijjhest  pitch. 


Most  foreign  wrilern,  who  have  given  any 
character  of  the  English  nation,  whatever  vices 
they  ascribe  to  it,  allow,  in  geneial,  (hat  the 
people  are  naturally  modest.  It  proceeds  per- 
hai>s  from  this  our  n.-iiional  virtue,  that  onr 
orators  are  olHcrvetl  to  make  less  gesture  or 
action  Ihan  Ilia>e  of  other  countries.  Our 
preachers  stand  slock -still  in  the  pulpit,  and  will 
not  so  much  as  niuve  a  finger  to  set  off  the  best 
sermons  in  tlie  world.  We  meet  with  the  same 
speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all  public 
places  of  det>ate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a 
sniooth  coiuinued  stream,  without  (hose  strain- 
ings ol  the  voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and 
majesty  of  the  hand,  which  are  so  much  cele^ 
brated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We 
can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
keep  OUT  temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns 
upon  everything  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though 
our  zeal  breaks  out  in  (he  finest  trapes  and  fig- 
ures, it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  linib  about  us. 

ADDISON!  Sptclalar,  No.  407. 

We  are  told  that  tlie  great  Lafin  orator  very 
much  impaired  his  heahh  by  the  lattrum  lon- 
linlio,  the  vetiemence  of  action,  with  which  he 
used  to  deliver  himself.  The  Greek  orator  was 
likewise  so  very  famous  for  this  particular  in 
rhetoric,  that  one  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he 
had  banished  from  Athens,  reading  over  the 
oration  which  had  procured  his  banishment, 
and  seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  could  not  for- 
bear asking  them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more  (hey 
would  have  been  alarmed  had  they  heard  him 
actually  throwing   out   such  a   storm   of  elo- 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison 
of  these  two  great  men,  does  an  orator  often 
make  at  the  British  bar!  holding  up  his  head 
with  the  most  insipid  serenity,  and  stroking  the 
sides  of  a  long  wig  that  reaches  down  to  his 
middle  I 

Addison:  5^i-/fl/i>r,  N0.407. 

Question  was  asked  of  Demosthenes  what 
was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  ?  He  answered, 
Action;  what  next?  Action;  what  next  again  ? 
Action.  He  said  it  that  knew  it  best,  and  had 
by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that  he  com- 
mended. A  strange  thing,  tljal  that  part  of  an 
orator  which  is  but  superficial,  and  rather  (he 
virtue  of  a  player,  should  l>e  placed  so  high 
above  ihose  o(her  noble  parts  of  invention, 
elocution,  and  the  rest;  nay,  almost  alone,  as  if 
it  were  all  in  all.  But  the  reason  is  plain  :  there 
is  in  human  nature  generally  more  of  the  fool 
than  of  the  wise:  and  therefore  those  faculties 
by  which  the  foolish  parts  of  men's  minds  is 
taken,  are  most  potent. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  XII.,  Of  Boldness. 

Short  speeches  fly  about  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  shut  out  of  e< 


1  tor  large  discourse*  (hey  are  flat  things,  and 
ot  so  much  noted.  Lord  Baoon. 

His  enthusiasm  kindles  as  he  advances;  and 
■hen  he  arrives  at  his  peroration  it  is  in  foil 
laze.  BuKKE. 

Tlie  business  of  oratory  is  to  persuade  people; 
and  you  easily  feel  thai  to  please  people  is  a 
great  step  towards  persuading  them.  Vou  must 
then,  consequently,  be  sensible  how  advan- 
tageous it  is  for  a  man  who  speaks  in  public, 
whether  it  be  in  Parliament,  in  the  pulpit,  or  at 
the  bar  (that  is,  in  the  courts  of  law),  to  please 

which  he  can  never  do  without  the  help  of 
oratory.  It  is  not  enough  (o  speak  the  language 
he  speaks  in  its  utmost  purity,  and  according  to 
the  rules  of  grammar;  bat  he  must  speak  il 
elegantly;  that  is,  he  must  choose  the  best  and 
most  expressive  woids,  and  put  them  in  the 
best  order.  He  should  likewise  adorn  what  he 
says  by  proper  metaphors,  similes,  and  other 
figures  of  rhetoric;  and  he  should  enliven  it,  if 
he  can,  by  quick  and  sprightly  turns  of  wit. 
Lord  Chester  pi  bld  : 

Lilters  IB  hit  Son,  AVf.  1739. 

Scaliger,  comparing  the  two  orators,  says  that 
nothing  can  be  taken  from  Demoslhene!  nor 
added  to  Tully.  SiK  J.  Denhaw. 

We  could  not  allow  him  an  orator  who  had 
the  best  lllollg^^s,  and  who  knew  all  the  rules 
of  rhetoric,  if  he  had  nut  acquired  the  art  of 
using  them.  Drvdev. 

Eloquence,  which  consists  more  in  the  dex- 
terous structure  of  periods,  and  in  the  powen 
of  harmony  of  delivery,  than  in  the  extraordi- 
nary vigour  of  the  understanding,  may  be  com- 
pared Co  a  human  body,  not  so  much  surpassing 
the  ilimensions  of  ordinary  nature,  as  remark- 
able for  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  its  pans. 
If  the  short-hand  writer,  like  the  statuary  or 
painter,  has  made  no  memorial  of  such  an 
orator,  little  is  left  to  distinguish  him  ; — hut  in 
the  most  imperfect  reliques  of  Fox's  speeches 
the  bones  of  a  giant  are  to  be  discovered. 

LoK])-CKANCEI,I/)it  ERSKtNE: 
Leilcrte  Mr.  Je/iH  WHgA/,  Kditer  ,f 
Fox's  Spitih-s. 
We  have  long  considered  this  distinguished 
counsellor  [Curran]  as  possessed  of  a  higher 
genius  than  any  one  in  his  profession  within  the 
British  empire.  The  most  obvious  difference 
between  these  two  great  orators  is,  that  Cunan 
is  more  versatile,  rising  often  to  sublimity,  and 
often  descending  to  pleasantry,  and  even  droll- 
ery; whereas  G rattan  is  always  grave  and  aus- 
tere. They  both  possess  that  order  of  intellectual 
powers  of  which  the  limits  cannot  be  nssigiKd. 
No  conception  could  be  so  brilliant  or  original 
thatweshould  confidently  pronounce  thai  neither 
of  these  men  could  have  uttered  it.  We  regret 
10  imagine  how  many  admirable  thoughts,  which 
such  men  must  have  expressed  in  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  have  been  unrecorded,  and  ore  lost 
forever.  John  Foster  : 

Lift  and  Tktughts,  iy  W.  W.  Eiitrti,  1301 


It  WB5  reckoned  the  fault  of  Ihe  onilors  at  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empite,  when  ihey  had 
been  ?ong  instrucled  by  rhetoricians,  thai  their 
periods  were  90  harmonious  as  ihal  they  could 
be  sung  as  well  ai  spoken.  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  must  one  of  these  genllemen  cut,  thus 
measuring  syllables,  and  weighing  words,  when 
he  should  plead  the  cause  of  his  clienl  I 

GOIJJSMITH  !  £siayt.  No.  VII. 

This  discourse  of  Cyprian,  and  the  excellent 
flowers  of  rhetoric  in  it,  show  him  lo  have  lieen 


iwerful 


Haxewjh 


In  oratory,  alfeclalion  must  be  avoided ;  it 
being  belter  for  a  man  by  a  native  and  clenr 
eloquence  to  express  himself  than  by  those 
words  which  may  smelt  either  of  the  lamp  or 
inkhom. 

Lord  Herbekt  of  CHERBtmv. 

We  mn?t  have  all  oh^erved  that  a  speaker 
agitated  with  passion  is  perpetually  changing 
the  lone  and  pitch  of  his  voice. 

Sir  W.  Jones. 


There  is  almost  no  man  but  sees  cleartier  and 
sharper  (he  vices  in  a  speaker  than  the  virtues. 
Ben  Jonson. 

The  names  of  the  figures  that  embellished 
(he  discourses  a(  those  that  understood  the  art 
of  speaking  are  not  the  art  and  skill  of  speak- 
ing well.  Locke. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  compositi'ms 
which  have  ever  been  produced  in  the  world 
nre  equally  ]>erfecl  in  (heir  kind  with  the  great 
Athenian  orations.  Genius  is  subject  (o  (he 
same  laws  which  reguUte  the  production  of 
collon  and  molasses.  The  supply  adjusts  itself 
lo  the  demand.  The  quantity  may  be  dimin- 
ished hy  reslriclions  and  muhiplied  by  bounties. 
The  singular  excellence  to  which  eloquence 
attained  at  Athens  is  mainly  (o  lie  attributed  lo 
the  influence  which  it  exerted  there.  In  turbu- 
lent limes,  under  a  constitution  purely  demo- 
cratic, among  a  people  educated  exactly  to  that 
point  at  which  men  are  most  susceplibte  of 
strong  and  sudden  impressions,  acute  but  not 
sound  reasonets,  warm  iu  their  leelings,  unlijced 
in  (heir  principles,  and  passionate  admirers  of 
fine  compo<.itiun.  oratory  received  such  encour- 
agement as  it  has  never  since  obiatned- 

LoBD  Macau[jiy; 
Oh  lie  AlHenian  Orators,  Aug.  1 824. 

Horace  has  prettily  com|)ared  poems  (0  those 
paintings  of  which  ihe  effect  varies  as  the  spec- 
tator changes  his  stand.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  at  least  equal  justice  to  speeches. 
They  must  be  read  with  the  temper  of  those  to 
which  they  are  addressed,  or  they  must  neces- 
sarily appear  to  offend  ayainst  (he  laws  of  tasle 
■nd  reason ;  as  the  fines(  picture  seen  in  a  light 
different  from  (hat  fur  which  it  was  detigned, 
will  appear  only  fit  for  a  sign.    This  i>  perpe(u- 
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ally  forgotten  by  those  who  criticise  oratoiy. 
Because  Ihey  are  reading  at  leisure,  pausing  at 
every  line,  reconsidering  every  argument,  they 
forget  that  Ihe  hearers  weie  hurrjeil  from  point 
to  point  loo  rapidly  to  detect  the  fallacies  through 
which  they  were  conducted ;  that  they  had  no 
■       ■     ■■  ■         ■  ■  .light 


vay.     To 


cellel.      . 

would  have  lieen  absolutely  thro 
recur  to  the  analc^  of  (he  sister  an,  (nese  con- 
scope,  and  quarrel  with  a  scene-|iainter  because 
he  does  not  give  to  his  worl)  the  e^tquisile  finish 
of  Gerard  Dow.  Lord  Macaulav  : 

On  the  Athtnian  Oralen. 

Oratory  is  lo  be  estimated  on  principles  differ- 
ent from  ihose  which  arc  applied  to  other  pro- 
ductions. Truth  is  ihe  object  of  philosophy  and 
hisiory.  Truth  is  Ihe  object  even  of  those 
works  which  are  peculiarly  called  works  of  fic- 
tion, but  which,  in  fact.  Iiear  the  same  relation 
to  hisiory  which  algebra  bears  to  arilhroelic. 
The  merit  of  poetry,  in  its  wildest  forms,  still 
consists  in  its  Inilh, — truth  conveyed  to  the 
utiderstanding,  not  direcdy  by  (he  words,  but 
circuitously  by  means  of  imaginative  asaoda- 
tions,  which  serve  as  its  conductors.  The  object 
of  oratory  alone  is  not  truth,  but  persuasion. 
The  admiralion  of  ihe  multitude  does  not  make 
Moore  a  greater  poet  than  Coleridge,  or  Beattie 
a  greater  philosopher  than  Berkeley.  But  the 
criierion  of  eloquence  is  differenl.  A  speaker 
who  exhatislit  Ihe  whole  philosophy  of  n  ques- 
tion, who  displays  every  giiiec  of  style,  yet  pro- 
duces no  effect  on  his  audience,  may  be  n  great 
essayist,  a  great  statesman,  a  great  master  of 
composition ;  hut  he  is  not  an  orator.  If  he 
miss  (he  mark,  i[  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  have  taken  aim  100  high  or  too  low. 

The  effect  of  the  great  freedom  of  the  press 
in  England  li.is  l)cen,  in  a  greal  me.isure,  lo 
destroy  this  distinction,  and  lo  leave  among  us 
little  of  what  1  call  Oratory  Proper.     Our  l^is- 


lalor 


n  great 


advocates,  address  themselves  less  10  ihe 
audience  iban  to  the  reporters.  They  think  less 
of  the  few  hearers  than  of  the  innumerable 
readers.  At  Athens  the  case  was  different; 
there  the  only  object  of  Ihe  speaker  was  imme- 
diate conviction  and  persuasion.  He,  therefore, 
who  would  justly  appreciate  the  merit  of  the 
Grecian  orators  should  place  himself,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  the  situation  of  their  auditon :  he 
should  divest  himself  of  his  modern  feelings 
and  acquirements,  and  make  (he  prejudices  and 
Ln(ereais  of  the  Athenian  citizen  his  own.  He 
who  studies  their  works  in  this  spirit  will  find 
that  many  of  those  things  which  lo  an  English 
reader  appear  (o  be  blemishes — the  frequent 
violation  of  those  excellent  rules  of  evidence 
by  which  our  courts  of  law  are  regulated, — the 
introduction  of  extraneous  mailer, — Ihe  refer- 
ence 10  considerations  of  political  expediency 
in  judicial  investigations, — (he  assertions  with- 
out proof, — the  passionate  entreaties, — (he  furi- 
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ous  inveclives, — are  really  proofs  of  the  pru- 
dence and  address  of  the  speakers.  He  musl 
not  dwell  maliciously  on  arguments  or  phra»>.e<, 
Iml  acquiesce  in  his  first  impressions.  It  re- 
quires repealed  perusal  and  reflection  to  decide 
rightly  on  any  other  portion  of  lilernture.  But 
with  respect  to  works  of  which  the  merit  de- 

C^nils  on  their  instantaneous  effect,  llie  most 
asty  judgment  is  likely  to  be  the  best. 

I.OHD  Macaolay  : 
On  the  Aihmian  Oralori. 

The  history  of  eloquence  at  Athens  is  r«- 
mnrkable.  From  a  very  early  period  great 
speakers  had  flourished  there.  Pisistratus  and 
Themistocles  are  said  to  have  owed  much  of 
their  influence  to  their  talents  for  debate.  We 
learn,  with  more  certainty,  that  Pericles  was  dis- 
tinguished by  extraordinary  omtorical  powers. 
The  substance  of  some  of  his  speeches  is  trans- 
mitted to  IIS  by  Thucydides ;  and  that  excellent 
writer  has  doubtless  faithfully  reported  the  gen- 
eral line  of  his  arguments.  But  the  manner, 
which  in  oratory  is  at  least  of  as  much  conse- 
quence as  the  matter,  was  of  no  importance  to 
his  narration.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  preserve  it.  Throughout  his  work, 
every  speech  on  every  subject,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  the  dialect  of  the 
speaker,  is  in  exactly  the  same  form.  The 
grave  king  of  Sparta,  the  furious  demagogue  of 
Athens,  the  general  encouraging  his  army,  the 
captive  supplicating  for  his  life,  all  are  repre- 
sented ns  speakers  in  one  unvaried  style. — a 
style,  moreover,  wholly  unfit  for  oratorical  pur- 
poses. His  mode  of  rea.soning  is  singularly 
elliptical, — in  reality  most  consecutive,  yet  in 
appearance  often  incoherent.  His  meaning,  in 
itself  sufljcieatly  perplexing,  is  compressed  into 
the  fewest  possible  words.  His  great  fondness 
for  antithetical  expreiKions  has  not  a  little  con- 
duced to  this  eflccl.  Every  one  must  have  ob- 
served how  much  more  the  sense  is  condensed 
in  the  verses  of  Pope  and  bis  imitators,  who 
never  ventured  to  coutlnue  the  same  clause  from 
couplet  to  couplet,  than  in  those  of  poets  who 
allow  themselves  that  license.  Every  artificial 
division  which  is  strongly  marked,  and  which 
frequently  recurs,  has  the  same  tendency.  The 
natural  and  perspicuous  expression  which  spon- 
taneously rises  to  the  mind  will  often  refuse  to 
accommodate  itself  to  such  a  form.  It  is  neces- 
sary either  to  expand  it  into  weakness,  or  to 
compress  it  into  almost  impenetrable  density. 
The  latter  is  generally  the  choice  of  an  able 
man,  and  was  assuredly  the  choice  of  Thucy- 
dides. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such 
speeches  could  never  have  been  delivered. 
They  are  perhaps  among  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages in  the  Greek  language,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  scarcely  more  intelligible  to  an 
Athenian   auditor  than  to  a   modem   reader. 


spectable  rank  among  the  (ireek  authors.  Their 
difiiculty  to  a  modern  reader  lies,  not  in  the 
words,  but  in  the  reasoning.  A  dictionary  is  of 
far  less  use  in  iiludying  them  than  a  clear  head 
and  a  close  attention  to  the  context.  Tbey  are 
valuable  to  the  scholar  as  dls]itaying  beyond 
almost  any  other  compositions  the  powers  of 
the  fine^  of  languages :  they  are  valuable  to  the 
pbilo-iopher  as  illustrating  the  moral>  -ind  man- 
ners of  a  most  interesting  age :  Ihey  abound  in 
just  thought  and  energetic  expression.  But  they 
do  not  enable  us  to  lorm  any  accurate  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  early  Greek  orators. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 

Oh  the  AlhcaiaH  Oratan. 
Though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  before  the 
Persian  wars,  Athens  had  produced  eminent 
speakers,  yet  the  period  during  which  eloquence 
most  llouiished  among  her  citiiens  was  by  no 
means  that  of  her  greatest  power  and  glory.  It 
commenced  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
wnr.  In  fact,  the  steps  by  which  Athenian  ora- 
loiy  approached  to  its  finished  excellence  seem 
to  nave  been  almost  contemporaneous  with  those 
by  which  the  Athenian  character  and  the  Athe- 
nian empire  sunk  to  degradation.  At  the  time 
when  the  tittle  commonwealth  achieved  those 
which  twenty-tive    eventful    centuries 


left  u 


nailed,  e 


fancy,  The 
plunderers  and  oppiessors.  Unmeasured  enac- 
tion, atrocious  vengeance,  the  madness  of  the 
multitude,  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  filled  the 
Cyclades  with  tears,  and  blood,  and  mourning. 
The  sword  unpeopled  whole  islands  in  a  day. 
The  plough  passed  over  the  ruins  of  famous 
cities.  The  imperial  republic  sent  forth  her 
children  by  thousands  to  pine  in  the  quarries  of 
Syracuse,  or  to  feed  the  vultures  of  i^ospotami. 
She  was  at  length  reduced  by  famine  and 
slaughter  to  humble  herself  before  her  enemies, 
and  to  purchase  existence  by  the  sacrifice  of  her 
empire  and  her  laws.  During  these  disastrous 
and  gloomy  years  oratory  was  advancing  towards 
its  highest  excellence.  And  it  was  when  the 
moral,  the  political,  and  the  military  character 
of  the  people  was  most  utterly  degraded,  it  was 
when  the  viceroy  of  a  Macedonian  sovereign 
gave  law  to  Greece,  that  the  courts  of  Athens 
witnessed  the  most  splendid  contest  of  eloquence 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Lord  Macaulav: 

On  tht  Alkinian  Oroten. 

In  our  time,  the  audience  of  a  member  of 
Pariiameni  is  the  nation.  The  three  or  four 
hundred  persons  who  may  be  present  while  a 
speech  is  delivered  may  be  pleased  or  di^usled 
by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  orator  ;  but,  in  the 
reports  which  are  read  the  next  day  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  the  difference  between  the  noblest 
and  the  meanest  figure,  between  the  richest  and 
the  shrillest  tones,  between  the  most  graceful  and 
the  most  uncouth  gesture,  altogether  vanishes. 
A  hundred  years  ago  scarcely  any  report  of  what 
passed  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons waa  suffered  to  get  abroad.  In  those  times. 
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ihcTcfore,  the  impression  which  a  speaker  might 
make  on  ihe  persona  who  nclually  henrd  htm 
was  everything.  His  fame  out  of  doors  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  report  of  Iho&e  whu  were 
within  the  doors.  In  tbe  Pitrliamems  of  that 
time,  Iherefore,  as  in  the  ancient  common- 
wealth!!, those  qualifications  which  enhance  the 
immediate  effect  of  a  speech  were  far  more  im- 
portant ingredients  in  the  composition  of  an 
orator  than  at  present.  All  those  (|ualilications 
I^tt  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  On  the 
Mage  he  would  have  been  the  finest  Brutus  or 
Coriolamis  ever  seen. 

Lord  Macau  lav  : 
Tit  £arl  e/ CAatiaiH.  Jan.  1834. 

There  was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or  negli- 
^nt,  of  the  art  of  adapting  his  reasonings  and 
his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his  hearers, 
but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and  rich- 
ness of  imagination  superior  to  every  oratur, 
ancient  cr  modem.  .  .  .  The  charges  and  the 
answers  of  Hastings  were  first  read.  The  cere- 
mony occupied  two  whole  days,  and  was  ren- 
dered less  tedious  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  by  the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of 
Cowper,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation 
of  the  amialile  poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke 
rose.  Four  sittings  were  occupied  by  his  open- 
ing speech,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  general 
introduction  to  all  the  charg;es.  With  an  ex- 
uberance of  thought  and  a  splendour  of  diction 
which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly-raised  ex- 
pectation of  the  audience,  he  described  the 
character  and  institutions  of  (he  natives  of 
India,  recounted  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had  originated, 
and  set  forth  the  conslitulion  of  the  Company 
and  of  the  English  Presidencies.  Having  thus 
aitemptedto  communicate  to  his  hearers  an  idea 
of  Eastern  society,  as  vivid  as  that  which  ex- 
isted in  his  own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign 
the  a<l ministration  of  Hastings  as  systematically 
conducted  in  defUncG  of  morality  nod  public 
law.  1'he  energy  and  pathos  of  the  great  ora- 
tor eitorted  eipressions  of  unwonted  aamiration 
from  the  McFn  and  hostile  Chancellor,  and,  for 
a  moment,  seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolute 
heart  of  the  defendant.  The  ladies  in  the  gal- 
leries, unaccu^tomed  to  such  displays  of  elo- 
quence, excited  hy  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  display  their  taste 
and  sensibility,  were  In  a  slate  of  uncontrollable 
emotion.  Haiidkeichiefs  were  pulled  out; 
■melling-hoilles  were  handed  about ;  hysterical 
lohs  and  screams  were  heard;  and  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan was  cnrried  out  in  a  fit.  At  length  the 
orator  conclude<l.  Raising  his  voice  till  the  old 
arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded,  •' Therefore," 
said  he,  "  hath  it  with  all  confidence  been  or- 
dered by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I 
impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  who!« 
trust  he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name 
of  the  English  nntion,  whose  ancient  honour  he 
has  sullied.     I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the 
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people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  trodden 
under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned 
into  a  desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human 
nature  itself,  in  the  name  of  both  sexes,  in  the 
name  of  every  age,  in  the  name  of  every  rank, 
I  impeach  the  common  enemy  and  oppressor  of 
all !"  Lord  MACAtJLAV : 

tVarren  HaHings,  Oct.  1B41. 

"  A  contemporary  historian,"  says  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, "describes  Mr.  Pitt's  fir^t  speech  as  supe- 
rior even  to  the  models  of  ancient  eloquence. 
According  to  Tindal,  it  was  moi'c  ornamented 
than  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  less  dif- 
fuse than  those  of  Cicero."  This  unmeaning 
phrase  has  been  a  hundred  limes  quoted.  That 
il  should  ever  have  been  quoted,  except  to  be 
laughed  at,  is  strange.  T^e  vogue  which  it  has 
obtained  may  serve  to  show  in  how  slovenly  a, 
way  most  people  are  content  to  think.  Did 
Tindal,  who  first  used  it,  or  Archdeacon  Coxe 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  have  borrowed  11,  ever 
in  their  lives  he.ir  any  speaking  which  did  not 
deserve  the  same  compliment  ?  Did  they  ever 
hear  speaking  less  ornamented  than  that  of  De- 
mosthenes, or  more  dilfuse  than  that  of  Cicero? 
We  know  no  living  orator,  from  Lord  Brougham 
down  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is  not  entitled  to  the 
same  eulogy.  It  would  be  no  veiy  flattering 
compliment  to  a  man's  figure  to  say  that  he  was 
taller  than  the  Polish  Count,  and  shorter  than 
Giant  O'Brien,  fatter  than  the  Anatomic  Vivante, 
and  more  slender  than  Daniel  Lambert. 
Lord  Macaulay: 
The  Earl  ef  Chatham,  Jan.  1834. 

It  was  a  fashion  among  those  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  cultivated  rhetoric  as  an  art,  to 
compose  epistles  and  haranguei  in  the  names  of 
eminent  men.  Some  of  these  counterfeits  are 
fabricated  with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill  that 
it  is  the  highest  achievement  of  criticism  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  originals.  Others  are  so 
feebly  and  rudely  executed  that  they  can  hardljr 
impose  on  an  intelligent  school-boy.  The  best 
specimen  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  perhapc 
the  oration  of  Marcellus,  such  an  imitation  of 
Tully's  eloquence  as  Tully  himself  would  have 
read  with  wonder  and  delight.  The  worst  speci- 
men is  perhaps  a  coMecliun  of  letters  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  (hat  Phalaris  who  gov- 
erned Agrigeniuro  more  than  500  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  evidence,  both  internal 
and  cxjemal,  against  (he  genuineness  of  these 
lellets  is  overwhelming,  when,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  emerged,  in  company  with  much 
that  was  far  more  valuable,  from  their  obscurity, 
they  were  pronounced  spurious  hy  Polilian,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  t(aly,  and  by  Erasmus,  the 
greatest  scholar  on  our  side  of  the  Alps.  In 
truth,  il  would  lie  as  easy  (o  persuade  an  educated 
Englishman  that  one  of  Johnson's  Ramblers  wa* 
the  work  of  William  Wallace  as  to  persuade  a 
man  like  Erasmus  that  a  pedantic  exercise,  com- 
posed in  the  trim  and  artificial  Aide  of  the  time 
of  Julian,  was  a  dispatch  written  by  a  crafty  and 
ferocious  Dorian  who  roasled  people  alive  many 


years  befure  there  existed  a  volume  of  prose  in 
the  Greek  language. 

Lord  Macaulay  ■. 

Francis  Alltrhury  ;  £neyc,  Bril.,  8lh  ediU, 

Dec.  1853. 

Pari i amen iBiy  governmenl  is  government  by 

■peaking.     In  such  a  government  the  power  of 

ipeaking  is  th«  nioal  highly  prized  or  all  the 

Sualilin  which  a  [inlilidaii  can  pos>es>;  and 
lat  power  may  exist  in  the  highest  degree  with- 
out judgmeni.  willioul  fortitude,  without  skill  in 
reading  the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of  the 
limes,  without  any  knowledge  nf  the  principles 
of  l^iatation  or  of  political  economy,  and  with- 
out any  skill  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  administra- 
tion of  war.  Nay,  it  may  vrell  happen  lliat 
those  very  intellectual  qualities  which  give  a 
peculiar  charm  lo  the  speeches  of  a  public  man 
may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualities  which 
woulii  lit  him  lo  meet  a  pressing  emergency  with 
proniplilude  and  firmness.  It  was  thus  with 
Charles  Townshend.  It  was  thus  with  Wind- 
ham. It  was  a  privilege  to  listen  lo  tho^e  ac- 
complished and  ingenious  orators.  But  in  a 
perilous  crlsi*  Ihey  would  have  been  far  inferior 
in  all  the  qualities  of  rulers  to  such  a  man  as 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  talked  nonsense,  or  to 
William  the  Silent,  who  did  nol  talk  at  all. 
When  parliamenlaiy  government  is  established, 
a  Charles  Townshend  or  a  Windham  will  almost 

such  men  as  the  great  protector  of  England  or 
as  the  founder  of  the  Batavian  commonweatih. 
In  such  a  government  parliameulary  laleiil, 
ihough  quite  distinct  from  the  talents  of  a  good 
executive    or  judicial    officer,  will    be  a  chief 

Jualiticalion  for  executive  and  judicial  office. 
rom  the  Book  of  Dignities  a  curious  list  might 
be  made  out  of  Ciancellors  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  equity  and  First  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ignorant  of  the  principles  of  navigation, 
of  Colonial  ministers  who  could  not  repeat  the 
names  of  the  Colonies,  of  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
who  did  not  know  the  dilTerence  between  funded 
and  unfunded  debt,  and  of  Secremries  of  the 
India  Board  who  did  not  know  whether  the 
Maliraltas  were  Mahometans  or  Hindoos, 

Lord  Macau[.ay  : 
William  Pill:  Eiuyc.  Bril.,  8ih  edit,, 
Jan.  :8S9. 
The  republicks  that  have  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  regular  and  well  modell'd  govern- 
ment, such  as  those  of  Lacediemon  and  Crete, 
had  orators  in  no  very  great  esteem.  Ariilo  did 
wisely  define  Khelorick  lo  be  a  science  In  per- 
Bwade  ihe  people;  SocnUes  and  Ptato,  an  art  to 
Batter  and  deceive.  And  those  who  deny  it  in 
the  general  description,  verilie  it  thrunghout  in 
their  precepts.  The  Mahometans  will  not  suffer 
their  children  10  be  instructed  in  it,  as  being  use- 
less ;  and  the  Athenians  perceiving  of  how  per- 
nicious consequence  the  practice  of  it  was,  being 
in  their  city  of  universal  esteem,  order'd  the 
/principal  part,  which  is  to  move  oJfections  wllh 
their  exordiums  and  perorations,  to  be  taken 
away,     'Tis  an  engine  invented  to  manage  and 


govern  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  rabble,  and 
that  never  is  made  use  of  but  like  pliysick  to  the 
sick,  in  the  paroxisms  of  a  discompos'd  estate. 
In  those,  where  the  vulgar,  or  the  ignorant,  or 
both  together,  have  been  all  powerful,  and  able 
to  give  the  law,  as  in  those  of  Athens,  Rhodes 
and  Rome,  and  where  the  publick  affairs  have 
been  in  a  continual  tempest  of  commotion,  10 
such  places  have  the  orators  always  repair'd. 
And  in  truth,  we  ^hall  find  few  per^ujns  in  those 
republicks,  who  have  push'd  their  fortunes  to  any 
great  degree  of  eminence,  without  the  assistance 
of  elocution  :  Pompey,  Cafsar,  Crassus,  LucuUu*, 
Lentulus  and  Metellus,  have  thence  taken  iheir 
chiefest  spring  10  mount  to  that  degree  of  au- 
thority to  which  Ihey  did  at  last  arrive:  making 
it  of  greater  use  lo  them  than  anus,  contrary  10 
the  opinion  of  belter  times. 

Mi>NTAtGNE: 
Esiayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch,  li. 

It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  I  lately  met 
with  a  fragment  of  Longinus,  which  is  preserved, 
as  a  testimony  of  that  critic's  judgment,  at  the 
l>eglnning  of  a  manuscript  of  the  New  Tesia- 
ment  in  the  Vatican  lihrary.  After  that  author 
has  numbered  up  the  most  celebrated  orators 
among  the  Grecians,  he  says,  "  Add  to  ihese 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  patron  of  an  opinion  not  yet 
fully  proved."  As  a  heathen  he  condemns  the 
Ctirislian  religion  1  and  as  an  impartial  critic, 
he  judges  in  favour  of  the  promoter  and  preacher 
of  it.  To  me  it  seems  thai  the  latter  part  of  his 
judgment  adds  great  weight  lo  his  opinion  of 
St,  Paul's  abilities,  since,  under  all  the  prejudice 
of  opinions  directly  opposite,  he  is  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  merit  of  that  apostle. 
DR.ZACKAltv  VfMCS.:{£dil'>ri>/ Lenginm) 
Speilalor,  No.  633. 

The  constant  design  of  both  these  -orators  in 
all  their  speeches  *as  to  drive  some  one  partic- 
ular point.  Swift. 

Poesy  and  oratory  omit  things  not  essential, 
and  insert  liitle  beautiful  digressions,  in  order  lo 
place  everything  in  the  most  atTecliiig  lighL 

Db.  I.  Watts. 

Those  who  speak  in  public  are  belter  he.ird 
when  they  discourse  by  a  lively  geniu<  and  reaily 
memory  than  when  they  read  all  they  would 
communicate  to  their  hearers. 

Dr.  I.  Watk. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  common  art  of  the 
orator  to  extol  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence  of 
an  opponent,  that  the  effect  of  what  he  says  may 
be  allribuled  rather  to  his  abi lily  than  to  the 
strength  of  his  cause,  and  that  the  hearers  may 
even  be  led  to  feel  a  distrust  and  dread  of  him. 
We  commonly  find  a  barrister— especially  when 
he  has  a  weak  cause  —  cuniplimenling  his 
"  learned  brother"  on  the  skill  with  which  be 
has  pleaded.  WhaTELT: 

Annul,  on  Bacon's  Esiii)',  Of  Cunning. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  oralois,  the  distinction 
between  whom  might  be  thus  illustrated.  When 
the  moon  shines  brightly  we  are  apt  to  say. 


ORATORY.— ORDER.— ORIGINALITY.— OVID. 


"  How  beautirul  Is  thb  moBnlight  P'  bitt  in  Ihe 
daytime,  "How  beamirul  me  ihe  trees,  the 
fields,  tlie  mountains !"— and,  in  short,  all  Ihe 
objicli  that  are  illuminated  ;  we  never  speak  of 
Ihc  sun  that  makes  them  so.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  the  really  greatest  orator  sliines  like  the 
sun,  making  you  think  much  of  the  things  he 
is  speaking  of;  the  second-best  shines  like  the 
moon,  making  you  think  much  of  him  and  his 
eloquenee.  Whatf.ly  : 

Annot.  en  Banon's  Essay,  Of  Dis«mrsi. 
Il  would  be  altogether  vain  and  improper  in 
matters  belonging  to  an  orator  10  prelend  to  strict 
Bishop  Wilkins. 


ORDER. 

If  it  be  done  without  order  the  mind  com- 
prehendeth  le^  that  which  is  set  down;  and 
liesides,  il  leaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might 
be  said  than  is  expressed.  Lord  Bacon. 

Frelfulness  of  temper  will  generally  charac- 
terize those  who  are  negligent  of  order. 

BlAIR. 

Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
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Order  is  an  eflect  of  reason  and  counsel ;  this 
reason  and  counsel  mtist  have  its  residence  in 
some  being  before  this  order  was  fixed :  the 
things  ordered  are  always  ilislinct  from  that 
reason  and  counsel  whereby  ihey  ate  ordered, 
and  also  after  it,  as  the  effect  is  after  the  cause- 
No  man  begins  a  piece  of  work  but  he  hath  the 
model  of  it  in  his  own  mind  ;  no  man  builds  a 
house,  or  makes  a  watch,  but  he  halh  the  idea  or 
copy  of  It  in  his  own  head.  Thi?  lieauliful  world 
bespeaks  an  idea  of  It,  or  a  model ;  since  there 
is  such  a  magnificent  wisdom  in  the  make  of 
each  creature,  and  the  proportion  of  one  creature 
lo  another,  this  model  must  be  before  the  world, 
as  the  pattern  is  always  before  the  thing  that  is 
wrought  by  it.  This,  therefore,  must  be  in  some 
intelligent  and  wise  agenl,  and  this  is  God. 
CharnocK:  Attriiuta. 

Then 
Ihey  are  putting  you 

ler, — and  hide  things  lest  they  should  be  lost, 
where  neither  the  owner  nor  anybody  el>e  can 
find  them-  This  is  a  sort  of  m.-i^pie  facuhy. 
If  anything  is  left  where  you  want  il,  it  is  called 
litter-  There  is  a  pedantry  in  houiewifery,  as 
well  as  in  Ihe  gravest  concerns.  Abraham 
Tucker  complained  that  whenever  his  maid- ser- 
vant had  lieen  in  his  library,  he  could  not  sel 
comfortably  lo  work  again  for  several  days. 

Order  is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  (he  health  of 

the  body,  the  peace  of  the  city,  the  security  of 

the  stale.     As  the  beams  lo  a  house,  as  (he  liones 

to  the  microcosm  of  man,so  is  order  to  all  things. 

Sot/TKEY. 


ORIGINALITY. 

People  are  always  talking  about  originality; 
but  what  do  Ihey  mean?  As  soon  as  we  are 
born  the  world  l>egins  (o  work  upon  us;  and 
this  goes  on  to  Ihe  end.  And,  after  all,  what 
can  we  call  our  own,  except  energy,  strength, 
and  will  ?  If  I  could  give  an  account  of  all 
that  I  owe  to  great  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, there  would  be  but  a  small  balance  in  my 
favour.  Goethe. 

Millions  of  people  are  provided  with  their 
thoughts  OS  with  their  clothes;  a ul ho rs,  printers, 

their  minds,  simply  as  shoemakers  and  tailors 
stand,  to  their  bodies.  Certain  ideas  come  up 
and  are  adopted,  as  long-tailed  great  coals  or 
skeleton  pellicoats  are  adopted.  No  doubt,  if 
we  all  thought — each  man  only  a  Utile— of  the 
ling  of  each  act  of  life,  the  busi- 


es of  life  » 
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:  frightful  to  lie  told  about ;  though  glorious 
to  think  about,  if  one  were  by  chance  to  think. 
Household  IVards. 
Among  gentlemen,  the  power  to  quote  ceilain 
scraps  of  Horace,  lo  repeat  as  intelligent  con- 
versation what  has  been  read  in  last  week's 
newspaper,  are  common  things  ;  but  ihe  power 
of  independent  thought — which  ought  to  be  the 
commonest  of  things  among  our  educated 
classes — is  so  rare,  that  a  man  passes  into  an 
exceptional  cl.iss,  and  makes  or  mars  his  fortune, 
when  he  thus  marches  out  of  the  ranks  and  be- 
comes a  thinker.  The  naked  little  worm  found 
un<1er  water,  that  spends  ill  its  life  in  the  cot- 
lection  of  morsels  of  slicks  and  chi|s,  which  it 
glues  round  about  lis  person,  accurately  typifies 
our  own  intellectual  career.  We  are  constantly 
seeking,  under  a  pool  of  printer's  ink,  a  slicft 
from  this  book,  or  a  chip  from  that  journal,  cover- 
ing ourselves  with  what  we  might  cnll  infor- 
mation, and  thus  casing  our  minds  with  mere 
fraKficnt'i.  We  are  well  content  to  be  as  caddis 
worms,  and  to  count  him  the  best  informed, 
who  yields  most  of  the  glue  of  memory  with 
which  10  fix  the  particles  thai  form  his  intel- 
lectual surroundings.  Household  Words. 


OVID. 
Ovid  ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great 

nimbleness  and  agility;  but  as  he  did  not  much 
care  fur  ihc  toll  requisite  to  climb  the  upper 
[lart  of  ihe  hill,  be  was  generally  roving  about 
the  bottom.  Addison. 

He  has  none  of  those  Utile  points  and  puerili- 
ties that  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid  ; 
none  of  the  epigrammatic  turns  of  Lucan ;  none 
of  those  swelling  sentiments  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  Statius  and  Claudian;  none  of  those 
mixed  em  hellish  menu  of  Tasso.        ADDtsott. 

The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  Ovid's  wit ;  though  he 
could  have  wished  that  the  master  of  it  had 
been  a  better  manager.  DRyDSN. 
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OVID.— PAGANISM.— PAIN.— PAINTING. 


If  Bomelimes  Ovid  appears  loo  gay,  ihere  is  a 
Bccret  gtacefalness  of  youlh  which  accompanies 
his  wrilings,  ihough  the  stayedness  and  soiiiiety 
of  age  be  wanting.  Dkvden. 

No  man  has  ever  ireated  the  passions  of  love 
with  so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  of  expres- 


sion, or  searched  inlo  the  nature  of  it  more 
phi1asO|diically,  than  Ovid.  Dbyden. 

The  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  »J1 


PAGANISM. 

The  poetic  legend,  the  gleaming  marble,  llie 
pillared  temple,  the  speaking  statue. — (he  grace- 
ful robe,  the  my^itic  fitlel.  the  tragic  cothamuc, 
the  symbolic  proces-iion,  the  bearded  pontilT, 
the  mighty  orator,  the  crowned  monarch,  the 
visioned  sage. — ihe  charm  of  the  scenery,  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  beauty  of  the 
climate,  the  imagination  of  the  multitude, — 
dome  bending  itself  to  the  azure  cuncave  above 
it,  pediment  sculptured  with  the  dreams  of  the 
classic  antiquity, — the  intermixture  of  all  with 
the  institutions  of  education  and  policy, — hs 
ever-present  recollection  in  gymnasium  as  well 
as  sanctuary. — the  romance  and  pageant, — Ihe 
exhaustion  of  tasle,  genius,  and  splendour  upon 
its  fables  and  ceremonies, — even  to  our  times 
constitute  the  ancient  Paganism  a  marvel  of  all 
that  wa<:  attractive  and  magnificent. 

R.  W,  Hamilton,  D.D.,  of  Leeds: 

Pri%e  Eiiajr  en  Chruiian  Mistttm. 


PAIN. 

The  brute  animals  have  all  Ihe  same  sensa- 
tions of  pain  as  human  beings,  and,  conse- 
fluently,  endure  as  much  pain  when  Iheir  body 
is  bun  ;  but  in  their  case  the  cruelly  of  torment 
is  greater,  because  they  have  no  mind  lo  bear 
Ibem  up  against  their  sufferings,  and  no  hope  to 
look  forward  to  when  enduring  the  last  extreme 
of  pain,  their  happiness  consisting  entirely  in 
present  enjoyment.  Dr.  T.  Chalmers. 

God  hath  scattered  several  degrees  of  pleasure 
and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect 
us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all  our 
thoughts.  Locke. 

Fossidonius  being  extremely  troubled  with  a 
sharp  and  painful  disease,  Pompeius  came  to 
visit  him,  excusing  himself  that  he  had  taken  so 
unseasonable  a  time  to  come  to  hear  him  dis- 
course of  philosophy:  "God  forbid,"  said  Fos- 
sidonius [0  him  again,  "  that  pain  should  ever 
have  the  power  to  hinder  me  from  talking;" 
and  thereupon  fell  immediately  upon  a  discourse 
of  the  contempt  of  pain :  hut  in  the  meantime 
his  own  infirmity  was  playing  its  part,  and 
plagu'd  him  to  the  purjiose;  to  which  he  cry'd 


shall  never  make  me  say  that  ibon  an  an  evil." 
This  story  that  they  make  such  a  clatter  withal, 
what  is  there  in  it,  I  fain  would  know,  lo  the 
conlempi  of  pain  ?  Il  only  lights  it  with  words, 
and  in  the  meantime,  if  the  shootings  and  do- 
lours he  felt  did  not  move  him,  why  did  he  in- 
terrupt his  discourse  ?  Why  did  he  fancy  he  did 
>o  great  a  thing  in  forbearing  to  confess  il  an 
evil  ?  All  does  not  here  consist  in  the  imagina- 
tion :  our  fancies  may  work  upon  other  things; ' 
but  ihis  here  is  a  certain  science  that  is  playing 
its  pari,  of  which  our  senses  ihemselves  are 
judge.  MoNTAlCPtK: 

Eitayt,  Collon's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xl. 
Fain  itself  Is  not  without  its  alleviations.  It 
may  be  violent  and  frequent,  but  it  is  seldom 
both  violent  and  long-conlinued ;  and  its  panses 
and  intermissions  become  positive  pleasures.  It 
has  the  power  of  shedding  a  satisfaction  over 
intervals  of  ease,  which,  I  believe,  few  enjoy, 
roents  exceed.  PALEY. 


PAINTING. 

An  nntravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all 
Ihe  beauties  of  Italian  pictures;  because  the 
postures  expressed  in  tliem  are  often  such  as  are 
peculiar  lo  ihat  country.  AduisoH- 

The  piinler  who  is  content  with  tha  praise 
of  the  world  in  respect  lo  what  does  not  satisfy 
himself,  is  not  an  artist,  but  an  artisan;  for 
ihough  his  revrard  be  only  praise,  his  pay  is  that 
of  a  mechanic, — for  his  lime,  and  not  for  his 
an.  W.  Allstoh. 

A  painter  may  nuke  a  better  K%<x  than  ever 
was;  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felidty, 
as  a  musician  Ihat  makelh  an  excelleni  air  iu 
music,  and  not  by  rule.  Lord  Bacon. 

A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  triflers,  whereof  ihe  one 
would  make  a  personage  by  geometrical  pro- 
portions, the  other  by  taking  Ihe  best  ]iaits  of 
divers  faces  to  make  one  excellent. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and  those 
who  cultivate  other  branches  of  Ihe  liberal  aits, 
have,  wilhout  this  critical  knowledge,  succeeded 
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well  ID  their  several  provinces,  >nd  will  suc- 
ceed ;  Bs  among  artificers  there  are  many  ma- 
diinei  made  and  even  invented  without  any 
cKflcl  knowledge  of  the  principles  Ihey  are  gov- 
erned by.  It  is,  1  own,  not  uncommun  to  be 
wrong  in  theory  and  right  in  practice:  and  we 
are  happy  that  it  is  so.  Men  often  act  tight 
from  their  feelings,  who  afterwards  reason  but 
ill  on  them  from  principle)  but  as  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  avoid  an  allempl  al  such  reasoning,  and 
equally  impossible  to  prevent  its  having  some 
influence  on  our  practice,  surely  it  is  worth 
taking  some  pains  10  have  it  just,  and  foundetl 
on  (he  basis  of  sure  experience.  We  might 
expect  that  the  artists  themselves  would  have 
been  our  surest  |uidesi  but  the  artists  have  b?en 
too  much  occupied  in  the  practice  1  the  philoso- 
phers have  done  little;  and  what  they  have 
done  was  mostly  with  a  view  to  their  own 
schemes  and  systems ;  and  as  for  those  Called 
critics,  they  have  generally  sought  the  rule  of 
the  arts  in  the  wrong  place;  they  sought  it 
among  poems,  pictures,  engntvitigs,  statues,  and 
buildings.  But  art  can  never  give  the  rules 
that  make  an  art.  Bukke: 

On  tkt  Sutlimt  and  Bfauti/td,  ^^t,i>. 
I  Icnow  several  who  admire  and  love  painting, 
and  yet  who  regard  the  objects  of  their  admira- 
tion in  that  art  with  coolness  enough  in  com- 
parison of  that  wBrmlh  with  which  they  are 
animated  by  affecting  pieces  of  poetry  or  rhet- 
oric. Among  the  common  sort  of  people,  I 
never  could  perceive  that  painting  had  much 
influence  on  Iheir  passions.  It  is  true  that  the 
best  sorts  of  palming,  as  well  as  the  best  sorts 
of  poetry,  are  not  much  understood  in  that 
sphere.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  their  pas- 
sions are  very  strongly  roused  by  a  fanatic 
preacher,  or  1iy  the  liallads  of  Chevy  Chase,  or 
the  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  the  other  little 
popular  poems  and  tales  that  are  current  in  that 
rank  of  life,  1  do  not  know  of  any  paintings, 
bad  or  good,  that  produce  the  same  effect.  So 
that  poetry,  with  all  its  obaeurily,  hat  a  more 
general,  as  well  as  a  more  powerful  dominion 
over  the  passions,  than  the  other  arl. 

On  the  Suilirnt  and  Stimli/ul. 
In  reality,  poetry  and  rhetoric  do  not  succeed 
in  exact  description  so  well  as  painting  does; 
their  business  is,  to  affect  rather  by  sympathy 
than  imitation ;  to  display  rather  the  eflect  of 
things  on  the  mind  of  ihe  speaker,  or  of  others, 
than  to  present  a  clear  idea  of  the  things  tbem- 
aelves.  This  is  their  most  extensive  province, 
and  thai  in  which  they  succeed  Ihe  hesl. 

On  tkt  Sublimt  and  Btauti/ul. 
He  that  would  be  a  master  must  draw  by  the 
life  as  well  at  copy  from  originals,  and  join 
iheoiy  and  experience  together. 

No  man  is  to  bold,  rash,  and  overweening  of 
hit  own  works  as  an  ill  painter  and  a  bad  poet. 
Dkvden. 


The  most  important  part  of  painting  is  to 
know  what  is  most  beaulifDl  in  nnlure.  and  most 
proper  for  that  art ;  that  which  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful is  the  most  noble  subject;  so  in  poetry, 
tragedy  is  more  beautiful  than  cometly,  because 
the  persons  are  greater  whom  the  poet  instructs, 
and  conseqiienlly  the  instructions  of  more  benefit 
to  mankind.  DBYDEN. 

They  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  with  diligence,  and  make  their 
observations  of  such  things  as  they  find  for  their 
purpose,  anil  of  which  they  may  have  occasion. 

Drvden. 

Out  of  the  true  fountains  of  science  painters 
and  statuaries  are  bound  to  draw,  without 
amusing  themselves  with  dipping  in  streams 
which  are  often  muddy,  al  least  troubled :  I 
mean  the  manner  of  Iheir  masters  after  whom 
lliey  creep.  Drvden. 

Painting  and  poesy  are  two  sisters  so  like  that 
Ihey  lend  to  each  other  Iheir  name  and  oflice  : 
one  is  called  a  dumb  (loesy  and  Ihe  other  a 
speaking  picture.  DrvDEK. 

Raphael  writes  thus  concerning  his  Galatea  : 
To  paint  a  fair  one,  'til  necessary  for  me  to 
paint  many  fair  ones ;  but  because  there  is  so 
great  a  scarcity  of  lovely  women,  1  am  con- 
strained to  make  use  of  one  certain  itiea  which 
1  have  formed  in  my  fancy.  DrvdeN. 

The  whole  knowledge  of  groups,  of  Ihe  lights 
and  shadows,  and  of  those  masses  which  Titian 
calls  a  bunch  of  grapes,  is  in  the  prims  of 
Reubens  exposed  clearly  lo  the  sight. 

Dkyden. 

The  emperor,  one  day,  took  up  a  pencil  which 
fell  from  the  hand  of  Titian,  who  was  then 
drawing  his  picture;  and,  upon  the  compliment 
which  Titian  made  him  on  that  occasion,  he 
said,  "  Titian  deserves  to  be  served  by  Oesar," 

Certain  modes  of  drawing  and  painting,  fol- 
lowed by  pupils  of  a  great  master,  have  led  to 
the  foundation  of  well. defined  schools  of  paint- 
ers, since  the  revival  of  Ihe  art  among  the 
Byzantine  and  Tuscan  painters  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Fairholt. 


It  is 


n  the  ai 


Eiintings  found  on  church  walls,  &c.,  frescos, 
ut  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  genuine 
fresco  among  them.  They  are  distemper  paint- 
ings on  plaster,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  style, 
durability,  and  mode  of  manipulation. 

Fairmolt. 

Some  object  to  his  versification  ;  which  is  in 
poetry  what  colouring  is  in  painting,  a  beautiful 
ornament.  But  if  Ihe  proportions  are  jiiit, 
[hough  Ihe  colour*  should  happen  to  be  rough, 
Ihe  piece  may  be  of  inestimable  value. 

GSANVItXE. 
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two  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived  ;  and  that 
the  twu  recf^niied  masterpieces  of  the  Highest 
Art  are  the  Uist  Judgment  in  ihe  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  the  TranMiguralion,  in  the  Vatican.  It  is 
not  only  Lonzi  and  Vasnri,  and  hosli  of  later 
sages  running  smoothly  after  those  two  along 
the  same  critical  grooves,  who  give  me  this 
information.  Even  the  greatest  of  Engliiih 
pon rail-painters,  the  true  and  tender-hearted 
gentleman.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  sings  steadily 
with  (he  critical  chorus,  note  for  note. 

HomikBid  Words. 

The  anatomist  presents  to  the  eye  the  most 
hideous  and  disagreeable  objects,  hut  his  science 
is  useful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even  a 
Venus  or  a  Helen.  Hume. 

In  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  he  [Wal- 
pole]  states,  very  truly,  that  the  art  declined 
afler  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  He 
proceeds  to  inquire  why  this  happened.  The 
explanaiion,  we  should  have  thought,  would 
have  been  easily  found.  He  might  have  men- 
tioned the  loss  of  the  most  inunilicent  and  judi- 
cious patron  that  the  line  arts  ever  had  in 
England,  the  troubled  stale  of  the  country,  the 
di^it^essed  condition  of  many  of  the  niistocracy, 
perhaps  also  the  au!:terity  of  the  victorious  party. 
These  circumstances,  we  conceive,  fully  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  But  this  solution  was  nut 
odd  enough  to  satisfy  Walpolc.  He  discovers 
another  cause. for  the  decline  of  the  art, — the 
want  of  models.  Nothing  worth  painting,  it 
leems,  was  left  to  paint.  "  How  picturesque," 
be  exclaims,  "  was  the  figure  of  an  Anabaptist !" 
as  if  puricanism  had  put  out  the  sun  and  with- 
ered the  trees;  as  if  the  civil  wars  had  hlotled 
out  the  expression  of  character  and  passion  from 

men  whom  Vandyke  painted  had  not  been  liv- 
ing in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
faces  little  the  worse  for  wear;  as  if  many  of 
the  beauties  afterwards  portmyed  hy  Leiywere 
not  in  their  prime  before  the  Restoration;  aa  if 
the  garb  or  the  features  of  Cromwell  and  Mil- 
ton were  less  picture<<)ue  than  those  of  the 
round-faced  peers,  as  like  each  olher  as  eggs  to 
eggs,  who  look  out  from  the  middle  of  the 
periwigs  of  Knelier. 

LoRi)  Macaulav  : 

Horace  Walpoli,  Oct-  1833. 

Trifling  painters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite 

pains  upon   the  most  insignificant  pans  of  a 

figure,  till  they  sink  the  grandeur  of  the  whole. 

It  still  wore  the  majesty  of  expression  so  con- 
si'icuous  in  his  portraits  by  the  inimitable  pencil 
of  Titian.  Prescott. 

The  first  degree  of  proficiency  is,  in  painting, 
what  grammar  is  in  literature, — a  general  prep- 
aration for  whatever  species  of  art  the  student 
may  afterwards  choose  for  his  more  particular 
application.  The  power  of  drawing,  modelling, 
and  using  colours  is  very  projierly  called  the 
language  of  the  art 

Sir  Joshua  Revnolik. 


Though  it  be  allowed  that  elaborate  harmony 
of  colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints,  a  soft  and 
gradual  transition  from  one  to  another,  present 
not  to  the  eye  what  an  harmonious  concert  of 
music  does  to  the  ear;  it  must  be  reniemticred 
that  painting  is   not  merely  a  gralilicaliDD  of 

sight.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

It  requires  the  nicest  judgment  to  dispose  the 
dfapery  so  that  the  folds  shall  have  an  easy 
communication,  and  gracefully  follow  each 
olher  with  such  natural  negligence  as  lo  look 
like  the  effect  of  chance,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  the  figure  under  it  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Sir  J.  Reynowjs, 

l^e  great  style  stands  alone,  and  does  not 
reqnire,  perhaps  does  not  as  well  admit,  any 
addition  from  inferior  beauties.  The  orna- 
mental style  also  possesses  its  own  peculiar 
merit :  however,  though  the  union  of  the  two 
may  make  a  sort  of  composite  styte,  yet  that 
style  is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect  than  either 
of  those  which  go  to  its  composition. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

If  a  portrait-painter  is  desirous  lo  raise  and 
improve  bis  subject,  he  has  no  other  means  than 
by  approaching  it  to  a  general  idea-,  he  leaves 
out  all  the  minute  breaks  and  peculiarities  in 
the  face,  and  changes  the  dress  from  a  lempotair 
fashion  lo  one  more  perniaiienl,  which  has  an- 
nexed to  it  no  ideas  of  meanness  from  its  lieing 
familiar  to  us.  Sir  J.  Revn'olds. 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
likene^>s,  consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air 
than  in  observing  the  exact  similitude  of  every 
feature.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

If  we  compare  the  quietness  and  chastity  of 
Ibe  Bolognese  pencil  to  the  hustle  and  tumult 
that  fills  every  part  of  a  Venetian  picture,  with- 
out the  least  attempt  to  interest  Ihe  passions, 
their  boasted  art  will  appear  a  mere  --liuggle 
without  effect.  SiB  J.  Reynolds. 

Clnude  Lorrain.  on  the  contrary,  was  con- 
vinced that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom 
produced  beauties;  his  pictures  are  a  composi- 
tion of  Ihe  various  draughts  which  he  has  pre- 
viously made  from  various  beautiful  scenes  and 
prospects.  SiR  J.  REYNOLDS. 

If  we  put  these  great  artists  on  a  line  of  com- 
parison with  each  other,  Raphael  had  more 
laste  and  fancy,  Michael  Angelo  more  genius 
and  imagination.  The  one  excelled  in  lieiuty, 
the  other  in  energy.  Michael  Angelo  had  ' 
more  of  the  poetical  inspiration;  his  ideas  are 
vast  and  sublime;  his  people  are  a  snpeiior 
order  of  1«lngs ;  there  is  nothing  alioul  them, 
nothing  in  the  air  of  their  actions  or  their  atti- 
tudes, or  ihe  style  and  cast  of  their  limbs  or 
features,  Ihat  reminds  us  of  their  belonging  Ic 
our  own  species.  SIR  J.  REYNOLDS. 

Guido  has  been  rather  too  lavish  in  bestow- 
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■e  very  ofleu  lamenteii  and  hinled 
in  several  speculalions,  Ihnt  (he  art 
;  is  made  so  little  ii^e  of  to  Ihe  impro 


it  places  the  action  of  Ihe  person  represented  in 

'   Bcreealile  aspect  iinBgiii]ilile,  that  it 

he  passion  or  concern  as 

s  drawn,  but  has  under 


3  not  only  ( 


ipress  the  passi 


those  Teatures  the  height  of  Ihe  painter's 
nation,  what  strong  images  of  virtue  and  hu- 
inanily  might  we  not  expect  would  be  instilled 
iDlo  (he  mind  from  Ihe  labours  of  the  pencil  ? 
SiK  R.  Steele:  Spirlalor,  No.  226. 
If  a  picture  is  daubed  wilh  many  glaring  col- 
ours, the  vulgar  eye  admires  it ;  whereas  he 
judges  vety  contemptuously  of  some  admirable 
design  sketched  out  only  with  a  black  pencil, 
Ihough  by  the  hand  of  Raphael, 

Dr.  1.  Watts. 


PARENTS. 

Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart  there  is  none  so 
inexcusable  as  that  of  parents  towards  their 
children.  An  obsiinate.  inflexible,  unforgiving 
temper  is  odious  upon  all  occasious;  but  here  il 
is  unnatural.  The  love,  tenderness,  and  com- 
(lassion,  which  arc  apt  lo  arise  in  us  towards 
those  who  depend  u]<on  us,  is  that  by  which  the 
whole  world  of  life  is  upheld.  The  Supreme 
Being,  by  the  Iian-'^cendenl  excellency  and  good- 
ness of  his  nature,  extends  his  mercy  towards 
all  his  works;  and  because  his  creatures  have 
not  such  a  spontaneous  benevolence  and  com- 
passion towards  those  who  are  under  their  care 
and  protection,  he  has  implanted  in  them  an 
instinct  Ihnt  supplies  the  place  of  thia  inherent 
goodness,  I  have  illustralcd  this  kind  of  in- 
stinct in  former  papers,  and  have  shown  how  il 
tuns  through  all  the  species  of  brute  creatures, 
as  indeed  5ie  whole  animal  creation  subsiils  by 
il,  Addison;  Sptdatar,  No.  i8i.- 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which  might 
be  brought  against  such  an  unreasonable  pro- 
ceeding, I  shall  only  insist  on  one.  We  make 
it  the  condition  of  our  forgiveness  that  we  for- 
give others.  In  our  very  prayers  we  desire  no 
more  than  to  be  treated  by  this  kind  of  retalia- 
tion. The  case  therefore  before  us  seems  to  be 
what  they  call  a  "  case  in  point  1"  the  relation 
between  the  child  and  father  being  what  comes 
nearest  to  that  between  a  creature  and  its  Cre- 
ator, If  the  father  is  inexorable  to  the  child 
who  has  offended,  let  the  offence  be  of  never  so 
high  a  nature,  how  will  he  address  himself  lo 
the  Supreme  Being,  under  the  tender  appellation 
of  a  father,  and  desire  of  him  such  a  forgiveness 
as  he  himself  refuses  lo  grant  ? 

Addison:  Sptelnior,'ifiQ.  181. 

They  that  are  the  liisl  raisers  of  their  houses 
■re  most  indulgent  towards  their  children,  be- 
holding  them  as  the  continuances,  not  only  of 
their  kind,  but  of  their  work ;  and  so  both  chil- 
dren and  creatures.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Estay  Vll.,  Of  Parmti  and  ChUdrm. 


The   joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are 
their  griefs  and  fears ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one, 
they  will    not    utter    the   other.     Children 
iten  labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more 
r;  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  Ihey  miti- 
gate the  remembrance  of  death. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  VII,.  Of  Parinls  and  ChildriH.  • 
The  illiberality  of  patents,  in  allowances  to- 
wards Iheir  children,  is  a  harmful  error,  and 
makes  them  base;  acquaints  them  with  shifts; 
makes  them  sort  with  mean  company;  and 
makes  them  surfeit  more  when  they  come  to 
plenty;  and  therefore  the  proof  is  best  when 
men  keep  their  authority  towards  their  children, 
bul  not  their  purse.  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  VJI.,  Of  Parents  and  Children. 
Let  parents  choose  between  the  vocations  and 
courses  they  mean  their  children  should  take, 
for  then  Ihey  are  most  flexible ;  and  let  them 
not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  the  disposition 
of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will  lake  best 
to  that  which  ihey  have  most  mind  to.  It  is 
true,  that  if  the  affection,  or  aptness,  of  the  chil- 
dren be  extraordinary,  then  il  is  good  not  to 
cross  il;  l>ul  generally  the  precept  is  good,  "Op- 
timum eligc,  suave  el  facile  illud  fnciet  consu- 
etudo."  Lord  Bacoi4  : 

Essay  VII.,  Of  Parents  andChUdren. 


their  parents'  presence,  the  parents,  though  they 


It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  in  things 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  of 
life  as  marriage  and  the  choice  of  an  employ- 
ment, parents  have  any  right  to  force  the  incli- 
nations of  their  children.  Bkattib. 

Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedi- 
ence, yet  without  outward  auslerily.   Give  them 

according  lo  thy  ability ;  otherwise  thy  life  will 
seem  their  bondage,  and  whal  portion  thou  shall 
leave  them  at  thy  death,  they  will  thank  death 
for  it,  and  not  thee.  Lord  Burleigh. 

I  suppose  it  never  occurs  10  parents  thai  lo 
throw  vilely  educated  young  pc<^le  on  the 
world  is  independently  of  the  injury  to  the 
young  people  themselves,  a  positive  ei-ime,  and 
of  veiy  great  magnitude;  as  great,  forinstance, 
as  burning  their  neighbour's  house,  or  poisoning 
ihe  water  in  his  well.  In  pointing  out  to  them 
whal  is  wrong,  even  if  they  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  the  statement,  one  cannot  make  them 
feel  a  sense  of  guilt,  as  in  other  proved  charges. 
Thai  they  love  their  children  exlennales  lo  iheir 
consciences  every  parental  folly  that  may  at  last 
produce  in  the  children  every  desperate  vice. 
John  Foster:  Journal. 

We  are  apt— and  by  "we"  I  mean,  of  course, 
we  people  getting  into  years — not  to  give  our 
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young  friends  half  (he  credit  ihey  deserve  for 
being  able  to  manage  for  themselves.  We  like 
to  continue  lo  handle  ihe  reins  find  (he  whip; 
which  is  quite  right  while  we  are  driving  our 
own  private  carriage,  but  not  right  when  we 
want  to  conduct  the  omnibus  of  our  po^erity. 
We  must  interfere  and  put  matters  to  rights 
continually ;  we  cannot  let  the  young  people 
alone ;  Ihey  must  ask  our  advice  at  every  step ; 

nothing  can  go  on  properly  if  Ihey  do  not  con- 
sult us.  Now,  there,  I  opine,  we  are  greatly 
mistaken.  ffouiihsld  Ifordi. 

The  lime  will  be  coming — is  come,  perhaps 
— when  your  young  people  must  decide  on  the 
course  and  main  occupation  of  Iheir  future  lives. 
Yon  will  expect  to  have  a.  voice  in  the  matter. 
Quite  right,  if  a  voice  of  counsel,  of  remon- 
Urance,  of  su{^cslion,  of  pointing  out  unsus- 
pected difficulties,  of  encouragement  by  devel- 
oping the  means  of  success.  Such  a  voice  as 
that  from  an  elder  will  always  be  listened  lo. 
But  perhaps  you  have  already  settled  in  your 
own  mind  the  calling  lo  be  followed,  and  you 
Rieui  simply  to  call  on  the  youngster  to  accept 
and  register  your  decree  on  the  opening  pages 
of  his  autobiography.  A  questionable  proceed- 
ing, my  dear  sir,  unless  you  are  perfectly  assured 
of  what  the  young  man's  own  unbiassed  choice 
will  be.  Househeld  Wardt. 

There  is,  however,  an  unkind  measure  by 
which  >  few  persons  strive  lo  avoid  living  by 
themselves  in  their  old  age,  which  I  will  merely 
mention;  they  selfishly  prevent  their  children 
(principally  Iheir  daughters)  from  marrying,  in 
order  to  retain  them  around  them  al  home. 
Certainly,  matches  are  now  and  then  projected 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  parettl  to  oppose;  but 
there  is  a  conscientious  and  sorrowful  opposition, 
and  an  egotistical  and  captious  opposition  ;  and 
men  and  women,  in  (heir  self.deception,  may 
sometimes  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 
"  Marry  your  daughters,  test  they  marry  them- 
selves, and  run  off  with  the  ploughman  or  the 
groom,"  is  an  axiom  of  worldly  wisdom. 
'*  Marry  your  daughters,"  I  say,  "  if  you  can 
do  so  satisfactorily,  that  they  may  become  happy 
wives  and  mothers,  fulfilling  the  destiny  allotted 
to  them  by  their  Great  Crealor.  Marry  them, 
if  worthy  suitors  offer,  lest  they  remain  single 
and  unprotected  after  your  departure.  Marry 
them,  lest  they  say  in  their  bitter  disappointment 
and  loneliness,  '  Our  parents  thought  only  of 
their  own  comfort  and  convenience.  We  now 
find  that  our  welfare  and  settlement  in  life  was 
disregarded  1'  But  I  am  sure,  my  kind-hearted 
comrade  in  years,  you  are  more  generous  to 
your  own  dear  girls  than  to  dream  of  preventing 
the  completion  of  their  little  romance,  in  order 
:o  keep  them  at  home  in  domestic  slavery, 
drudging  and  pining  as  your  waiting-maids. 
HouttkoM  WiTda. 

Much  as  we  love  our  youngsters,  we  must 
manifest  our  affection  for  them  moderately  and 
discreetly.  I  do  assure  you  we  shall  be  greatly 
to  blame,  if  we  utteriy  yield  lo  them  Ihe  key. 


either  of  the  castle  or  the  strong-bon.  I*t  n* 
hold  our  own,  my  worthy  associates;  let  us 
remain  raaslers  of  what  we  have ;  let  us  Con- 
tinue to  he  the  beads  of  the  family,  and  not  id 
palroniied  dependants,  till  Ihe  very  last  mo- 
ment. Abdication  in  any  form  is  n  sorrowful 
and  a  disastrous  step,  as  has  been  proved  from 
poor  King  Lear's  time,  downwards.  People 
who  lisve  given  up  all,  or  a  great  deal,  to  their 
children  during  iheir  lifetime,  have  seldom 
found  the  measure  turn  out  well. 

Jfaustkold  tVarJi. 

If  parents  should  lie  daily  calling  upon  Gt<d 
in  a  solemn  deliberate  manner,  altering  and 
extending  their  intercessions  as  the  stale  and 
growth  of  their  children  required,  such  devotion 
would  have  a  mighty  influence  upon  Ihe  rest  of 
their  lives.  Law. 

A  man  thinks  better  of  his  children  thnn  they 
deserve;  but  there  is  an  Impulse  of  tenderness, 
and  there  must  be  some  esteem  for  Ihe  selling 
of  that  inbred  affection  at  work. 

L'ESTKAiraE. 

When  their  displeasure  is  once  declared,  ihey 
ought  not  presenlly  to  lay  by  the  severity  (rf 
their  brows,  but  restore  their  children  to  tbtii 
former  grace  with  some  difficulty. 

LOCKB. 

The  severity  of  the  father's  brow  whilst  they 
are  under  the  discipline  of  pupilage,  should  be 
relaxed  as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good 
behaviour  allow.  LocRE. 

Let  not  a  father  hope  to  excuse  nn  inofficious 
disposition  of  his  fortune  by  alleging  that  every 
man  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own. 

Paley. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  a  Christian 
will  naturally  inculcate  upon  his  child,  as  soon 
as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  such  impressions, 
is  the  knowledge  of  his  Maker,  and  a  steady 
principle  of  ob^ience  to  him;  the  idea  of  his 
living  under  the  constant  inspection  and  govern- 
ment of  an  invisible  being,  who  will  raise  him 
from  the  dead  lo  an  immortal  life,  and  who  will 
reward  and  punish  him  hereafter  according  to 
his  character  and  Melons  here. 

On  these  \i\xvn  principles  I  hesitate  not  to 
ansert,  as  a  Christian,  that  reliffim  a  Ihe  Gnt 
rational  object  of  education.  Whatever  be  the 
fate  of  my  children  in  this  transilory  world, 
about  which.  I  hope  1  am  as  solicitous  as  I 
oughl  to  be,  I  would,  if  possible,  secure  a  happy 
meeting  with  ihem  in  a  liAure  and  everlasting  life. 
I  can  well  enough  bear  Iheir  reproaches  for  not 
enabling  them  to  attain  lo  worldly  honours  anif 
distinctions;  but  lo  have  been  in  any  measure 
accessory  by  the  neglect,  to  \ht\r  final  fierditian, 
would  be  the  occasion  of  such  reproach  and 
blame  as  would  be  absolutely  insupportable. 
Dk.  Priestley: 
OistTvalioni  on  Religima  Educalieit. 

Some  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could 
make  them,  have  yet  been  solicitous  to  have 
their  children  soberly,  virtuously,  and  piously 
brought  up.  South. 
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It  is  the  mosl  beaulirul  otijecl  Ihe  eyes  or  man 
cao  behold  lo  sec  a  man  of  wonh  and  his  son 
live  in  an  entire,  unreserved  correspondence. 
The  mulual  kindness  and  affection  l>elween 
them,  give  an  inexpressible  saliKfaction  lo  all 
who  knowihem.  it  is  a  sublime  pleasure  which 
inctenset  liy  the  parlici]>alion.  It  is  as  sacred 
as  friendship,  as  pleasurable  as  love,  and  as 
joyful  as  religion.  This  state  of  mind  does  not 
only  dissipate  sorrow  which  would  be  eilreme 
without  it,  but  enlarges  pleasures  which  would 
otherwise  be  contemptible.  The  most  indifltr- 
ent  thing  has  iis  force  and  beauty  when  it  is 
spoke  by  n  kind  fiilher,  nnd  an  insignificant 
trifle  has  ii^  weight  when  oflered  by  a  dutiful 
child.  I  know  not  how  lo  express  il,  but  I  think 
I  may  call  it  a  "  trnnsplatited  self-love." 

SiK  R,  Stfelf.;  SpMater,  No.  193. 

Ape  is  so  unwelcome  lo  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  growth  towards  manhood  so  de. 
sirable  to  all,  that  resignation  to  decay  is  loo 
difficult  a  task  in  the  father;  and  deference, 
amidst  the  impulse  of  gay  desires,  appears  un- 
reasonable to  the  son.  There  are  so  few  who 
can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet  fewer 
that  can  come  slow  enough  into  the  world,  that 
a  father,  were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  desires, 
and  a  son,  were  he  to  Consult  himself  only, 
could  neither  of  them  behave  himself  as  he 
ought  to  the  other. 

iiiR  R.  Steele:  Sftt/ator,  No,  263. 

Grandfathers  in  private  families  are  not  much 
observed  to  have  great  influence  on  their  grand- 
sons, and  I  lielieve  ihey  have  much  less  among 
princes.  SwifT. 

Parent!  niust  give  good  example  and  reverent 
deportment  in  the  face  of  theii  children.  And 
alt  those  instances  of  charity  which  usually 
endear  each  other — sweetness  of  conversation, 
affability,  frequent  admonition — all  significations 
of  love  and  tenderness,  care  and  watchfulness, 
musi  be  eipressed  towarila  children ;  that  they 
may  look  upon  their  parents  as  their  friends  and 
patrons,  their  defence  and  sanctuary,  their  ireas- 
ure  and  their  guide.  Jeremy  Tavlor. 

It  is  observable  that  a  parent  who  is  unselfish, 
and  who  is  never  thinking  of  personal  incon- 
venience, but  always  of  the  children's  advan- 
tage, will  be  likely  lo  make  them  selfish;  fur 
she  will  let  that  too  plainly  appear,  so  as  to  lill 
the  child  with  an  idea  that  everything  is  lo  give 
way  to  him,  and  thai  hi^  concern*  arc  an  ulti- 
mate end.  Nay,  the  very  pains  taken  with  him 
in  strictly  controlling  him,  heightens  his  idea 
of  his  own  importance;  whereas  a  parent  who 
is  selfish  will  be  sure  to  accustom  the  child  to 
sacrifice  his  own  convenience,  and  to  understand 
that  he  is  of  much  less  importance  than  Ibc 
|Kirent.  This,  by  the  way,  is  only  one  of  many 
cases  in  which  selfishness  is  caught  from  those 
who  have  least  of  it. 

WHATELY! 


PARLIAMENT. 

When  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an  endeav. 
our  to  obtain  new  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  orderi  of  the  state,  for  the  betiefit  of 
the  cemmani  at  largi,  have  pursued  strong 
measures,  if  it  were  not  just,  il  was  at  least 
natural,  that  the  constituents  should  connive  at 
all  their  proceedings;  liecause  we  ourselves 
were  ultimately  to  profit.  But  when  this  sul>. 
mission  is  urged  to  us  in  a  contest  Iwtween  the 
representatives  and  ourselves,  and  where  noth- 
ing can  be  put  into  their  scale  which  is  not 
taken  from  ours,  they  fancy  us  to  be  children 
when  they  tell  us  they  are  our  representatives, 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  all  the  stripes 
they  give  us  are  for  our  good. 

Edmund  Burke; 
TkeugMs  on  Ihi  Cause  of  iht  PmenI  Dis- 
cenlfnii,  1 770. 

Acts  of  i^rliament  are  venerable ;  but  If  they 
correspond  not  with  the  writing  on  the  "  ada- 
mant tablet,"  what  are  they?  Properly  theii 
one  element  of  venerableness,  of  strength  or 
greatness,  is,  that  they  at  all  times  correspond 
therewith  as  near  as  by  human  possibility  they 
can.  They  are  cherishing  destruction  in  iheii 
bosom  every  hour  that  they  continue  otherwise, 

We  assemble  parliaments  and  councils  to 
have  the  benelit  of  their  collected  wisdom  ;  but 
we  necessarily  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
conveniences of  their  collected  passi 
dices,  and  private  interests.  By  th 
these,  artful  men  overpower  their  wisdom,  and 
dupe  its  pos.sessoTS ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  acts,  orrCts,  and  edicts,  all  the  world  over, 
for  regulating  commerce,  an  assembly  of  great 
men  are  the  greatest  fuols  u]>on  earth. 

B.  Franklin. 
During  the  contest  which  the  Parliament 
carried  on  against  the  Stuarts,  il  had  only  to 
check  and  complain.  It  has  since  had  to 
govern.  As  an  attacking  body,  it  could  select 
its  points  of  attack,  and  it  naturally  chose  those 
on  which  it  was  likely  to  receive  public  support. 
As  a  ruling  body,  it  has  neither  the  same  liberty 
of  choice,  nor  the  same  motives  to  gratify  the 
people.  With  the  power  of  an  executive  gov- 
ernment, it  has  drawn  to  itself  some  of  the 
vices,  and  all  the  unpopularity,  of  an  executive 
government.  On  the  House  of  Commons  above 
all,  possessed  as  it  is  of  the  public  puTse,  and 
consequently  of  the  public  sword,  the  nation 
throws  all  the  blame  of  an  ill-conducted  war. 
of  a  blundering  negotiation,  of  a  disgraceful 
treaty,  of  an  embarrassing  commercial  cri'tis. 
The  delays  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ihe  mis- 
conduct of  a  judge  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  any- 
thin;;,  in  short,  which  in  any  part  of  the 
adminislrntion  any  person  feels  as  a  gtievnnce, 
is  allribntcd  to  the  tyranny,  or  at  lea-st  to  the 
negligence,  of  that  all-powerful  body.  Private 
individuals  pester  it  with  their  wrongs  and 
claims.  A  merchant  appeals  lo  it  from  the 
court  of  Rio  Janeiro  or  St.  Petersburg.     A  his- 
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luricnl  painter  complains  to  it  Ihat  hi&  depart- 
ment »r  art  Ends  no  encouragement.  Anciently 
the  Patliamenl  resembled  a  member  of  oppo- 
silion,  from  whom  no  places  are  expected,  who 
il  not  expected  lo  confer  favours  and  propose 
measures,  but  merely  to  watch  and  censure,  and 
who  may,  therefore,  unless  he  is  grossly  in- 
judicious, tie  popular  with  the  great  body  of 
the  community.  Tlie  Parliament  now  resembles 
ihe  same  person  put  into  office,  surrounded  by 
petitioners  whom  twenty  limes  his  patronage 
would  no(  satisfy,  stunned  with  complaints, 
buried  in  memorials,  compelled  by  the  duties 
of  liis  station  10  bring  forward  measures  similar 
lo  those  which  he  was  formerly  accustomed  to 
oliserve  and  lo  check,  and  perpetually  encoun- 
tered by  objections  himihr  lo  llioie  which  il 
was  formerly  his  business  to  raise. 

Loud  Macau  lay  ! 
Hallam's  Cemlit.  Hisl.,  Sept.  iSi8. 

From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  House 
of  Commons  hns  been  grndually  becoming  what 
it  now  is,  a  great  council  of  stale,  containing 
manymembers  cho«n  freely  by  Ihe  |>eople,  and 
many  othcra  anxious  to  acrjuire  the  favour  of 
Ihe  people;  but,  on  the  whole,  ariMocralical  in 
its  temper  and  interest.  Ii  a  veiy  far  from 
being  an  illiberal  and  stupid  oligarch)' ;  but  it 
i»  equally  far  from  being  an  express  image  of 
ihe  general  feeling.  It  is  influenced  by  the 
opinion  of  Ihe  people,  and  influenced  power- 
fully, but  slowly  and  circuitou^ly.  Instead  of 
outrunning  Ihe  public  mind,  as  before  tbe  Revo- 
lution it  Tre(]uenlly  did,  it  now  follows  with 
slow  ste|>s  and  at  a  wide  distance.  It  is  there- 
fore necessarily  unpopular;  and  the  more  so  be- 
cauie  the  good  which  il  produces  is  much  less 
evidcnl  to  common  perception  than  the  evil 
which  it  inflicis.  It  liears  the  blame  of  all  the 
mischief  which  is  done,  or  supposed  to  be  done, 
by  its  authority  or  by  its  connivance.  It  does 
not  get  the  credit,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  of  having 
prevented  those  innumerable  abuses  which  do 
nol  exist  solely  liecauie  the  House  of  Commons 

A  lai^  pait  of  the  nation  is  certainly  desir- 
ous of  a  reform  in  the  re]<resenlative  system. 
How  large  that  part  may  l>e,and  how  strong  ils 
desires  on  the  hubject  mny  lie,  il  is  difhtull  lo 
say.  Il  i4  only  at  intervals  that  the  clamour  on 
the  subject  is  loud  and  vehenieni.  Bui  it  seems 
lo  us  that,  during  the  remivsicms.  ihe  feeling 
galhen  hireiigih,and  that  every  succe-^ive  buisi 
i->  more  violent  than  thai  which  preceded  il. 
The  public  aiieniion  may  lie  tor  a  time  diverted 
tu  the  Callu'lic  claims  or  the  Mercantile  code; 
but  11  is  piobable  ihal  al  no  very  distant  period, 
perha])s  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  nnera- 
Ii'>n,  all  other  question*  will  merge  in  that 
which  is,  in  a  cerlain  degree,  connected  with 
them  all. 

Already  we  seem  lo  ourselves  to  perceive  Ihe 
(igns  of  unquiet  limes,  the  vague  presenlimeni 
of  lomelhing  great  and  strange  which  pervades 
the  community,  the  restless  and  turbid  hopes  of 
those  who  have  eveiything  to  gain,  the  dimly- 


hinted  forebodings  of  those  who  have  every. 
ihing  lo  lose.  Many  indications  mighi  be  men- 
lioned,  in  themselves  indeed  as  inslgnilicant  as 
straws;  but  even  Ihe  direaion  of  a  straw,  to 
borrow  the  illustralion  of  Bacon,  will  show  from 
what  quarter  the  storm  is  selling  in. 

Lord  Macaulav: 

HallaitCs  Constituticnal  Histury. 
There  are  those  who  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  hut  dcmolilion;  and  there  are  those 
who  shrink  from  all  repair.  There  are  inno- 
vators who  long  for  a  President  and  a  National 
Coiivenlion ;  and  there  are  bigots  who,  while 
cities  larger  and  richer  than  the  capitals  of 
many  great  kingdoms  are  calling  oul  for  lepre- 
sentalives  lo  watch  over  iheir  interests,  select 
some  hackneyed  jobber  in  boroughs,  some  peer 
of  the  nanowesl  and  smallest  mind,  as  the  finest 
deposilary  of  a  forfeited  franchise.  Belween 
these  extremes  there  lies  a  more  excellent  way. 
Time  is  bringing  round  another  crisis  analogous 
10  thai  which  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. We  stand  in  a  situation  similar  lo  thai 
in  which  our  ancestors  siood  under  Ihe  reign  of 
James  the  First.     It  will  soon  again  be  ni 
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fandamenlal  principles  of  the  Conslili 
alterations  in  Ihe  suliordinate  pans.  Il  will 
then  be  {wssible,  as  it  was  possible  two  hundred 
years  ago,  to  protect  vested  rights,  to  secure 
every  useful  inslitinlon,  every  institution  en- 
deared by  antiquity  and  noble  associations, and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  into  the  system  im- 
provements harmonizing  wilh  the  original  plan. 
Il  remains  lo  be  seen  whether  iwo  hundred  yeart 
have  made  us  wiser. 

LoRn  Macaulay  : 
Hallaris  Conititutienol  Hiilery. 


PARTIALITY. 

Partiality  in  a  ]>.-irent  is  commonly  unlucky: 
for  fondlings  are  in  danger  lo  lie  made  fools; 
and  the  children  that  are  least  cockered  make 
the  best  and  wisest  men.  L'Estrakge. 

As  ihere  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which  is 
apt  to  mislead  the  understanding,  so  there  is 
ni-o  a  partiality  lo  studies,  which  is  prejudicial 
to  k  no  u  ledge.  LucKE. 

Partiality   is    properly  the    understanding's 
judgiiig  according  lo  the  inclination  of  Ihe  will 
and  nfiections,  and  not  according  lo  the  exact 
Iruth  of  Ihings,  or  Ihe  merits  of  the  cause. 
South. 


PARTY. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  all  my  female  readers, 
and  which,  I  hope,  will  have  some  weight  wilh 
them.  In  short,  il  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  bad  for  the  face  as  party  leal-  It  gives  an 
ill-natured  cast  to  the  eye,  and  a  disagreeable 
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sourness  to  the  look  ;  besides  IhnI  ii  makes  ihe 
lines  loo  strong,  nnd  flushc;  them  worse  ihnn 
limndy.  I  have  seen  awonian's  face  break  out 
in  hems,  as  she  had  been  talking  against  a  great 
lord,  whom  she  had  never  seen  in  her  life;  and 
indeed  1  pever  knew  a  jiarty-ffonian  iliat  kept 
her  beauty  fur  a  twelvemontli.  I  woulit  ihere- 
Tore  advise  all  my  femnle  readers,  as  they  value 
their  complexions,  to  lei  alone  all  <li>jiules  o( 
ibis  nature ;  though,  at  the  same  lime,  I  would 
give  full  lil«rly  to  all  superannuated  motherly 
partisans  to  be  as  violent  as  they  please,  since 
there  will  be  no  danger  either  of  tlieir  spoiling 
Ihcir  faces,  or  of  their  gaining  converts. 

ADDISON  !  Sptitalor,  No.  57. 
If  this  party  spirit  has  so  ill  an  effect  on  our 
morals,  it  has  likewise  a  very  great  one  U]iun  our 
judgments.  We  often  hear  a  )>oor  insipid  pa|>er 
or  pam])hlet  cried,  up,  and  sometimes  a  noble 
piece  depreciated,  liy  those  who  are  of  a  <iiffer- 
enl  principle  from  the  author.  One  who  is 
aclualeii  by  this  s]>irit  ii  almost  under  an  inca- 
pacity of  discerning  either  real  iileroishes  or 
beauties.  A  man  of  merit  in  a  diflereni  ptinei' 
pie,  is  like  an  ol)jert  seen  in  Iwo  different  medi- 
ums, that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  however 
straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  this 
Teason  there  is  scarce  a  person  of  any  figure  in 
England,  who  does  not  go  by  two  contrary  char- 
acters, as  opposite  to  one  another  as  light  and 
darkness.  Knowledge  and  learnine  suffer  in  a 
particular  manner  from  this  strange  prejudice, 
which  at  present  prevails  amongst  ail  ranks  and 
degrees  in  Ihe  British  nation.  As' men  formerly 
became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by  Iheir 
pans  and  scqu isi lions,  Ihey  now  distinguish  them- 
selves by  the  warmlh  and  violence  with  which 
they  espouse  their  respective  parties.  Books  are 
valued  up<in  the  like  consideralions.  An  abmivc 
Ecurtilous  style  passes  fdr  satire,  and  a  dull 
scheme  of  party  notions  is  called  line  writing. 
ADDISON!  Spitlafor,  No,  IIS. 
I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of 
prcibity,  who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood 
for  their  own  particular  advantage,  give  so  readily 
into  a  lie  when  it  is  become  the  voice  of  their 
faction,  ncjlwith-taniling  they  are  thoroughly 
sensible  of  it  as  such.  How  is  it  possible  for 
those  who  are  men  of  honour  in  Iheir  persons, 
tbns  to  become  noloriiius  liars  in  their  [larly? 
ADDISON:  Sptrfalor,  No.  507. 
The  won-t  effect  of  party  is  its  tendency  to 
generate  narri>w,  false,  and  illiberal  prejudices, 
by  leaching  the  adherents  of  one  party  to  regard 
those  thai  l>elong  to  an  opposing  |>aity  as  un- 
wonhy  of  confidence.  Brande. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  what  the  principles 
of  any  party,  or  what  their  pretensions  are  ;  the 
spirit  which  actuates  all  parlies  is  Ihe  same  1  the 
spirit  of  ambition,  of  self  interest,  of  oppression 
•nd  treachery.  This  spirit  entirely  reverses  all 
the  principles  which  a  benevolent  nature  has 
erected  wilhin  us;  all  honesty,  all  equal  jUKlice. 
and  even  the  ties  of  natural  tociely,  the  natural 
affections.  BurKE: 

Vrndii.  of  /Cat.  Society,  1756. 
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P.-irly  is  a  body  of  men  united  for  promoting 
by  their  joint  endeavours  the  national  inlerest 
upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they  are 
all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find  il  impossible  to 
conceive  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own  poli- 
tics, or  thinks  Ihem  to  be  of  any  weight,  who 
refuses  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  ihem  re- 
duced into  practice.  Il  is  the  business  of  Ihe 
speculative  philosopher  lo  mark  the  proper  end* 
of  government.  It  is  the  business  of  (he  ]>oli- 
tician,  who  is  the  philosopher  in  action,  to  find 
out  proper  means  towards  those  ends,  and  to 
employ  them  with  effect.  Therefore  every  hon- 
ourable  connection  will  avow  it  is  their  first 
purpose,  to  pursue  every  ju>I  method  to  put  ihe 
men  who  hold  Iheir  opinions  into  such  a  con- 
dition as  may  enable  ihem  to  carry  their  com- 
mon plans  into  execution,  with  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  slate.  As  ihis  power  is 
attached  to  certain  silualions,  it  is  their  duly  to 
contend  for  these  situaiions.  BuftKR  ; 

Thoughls  on  the  Cause  of  the  Fresrnt 
Discettlents,  1770. 

My  principles,  indeed  Ihe  principles  of  com- 
mon sense,  lead  me  10  act  in  corps.  .  .  .  That 
versatility,  ihose  sudden  evolutions,  which  have 
lelimes  derogated  from  Ihe  credit  of  all  pub- 
professions,  are  things  not  so  easy  in  large 
.„  1 ....  alone,  or  in  light  squad- 
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To  Siikop  Mtirkham,  1771. 
Next,  we  know  that  parlies  must  ever  exist  in 
n  free  country.     We  know,  too,  that  Ihc  emula- 
tions of  such  parlies,  iheir  contradictions,  their 
reciprocal   necessiiies,   their   hopes,  aud   iheir 

ihat  holds  the  balance  of  Ihe  slate.  The  par- 
ties are  the  gamesters ;  but  government  kee]>s 
the  table,  and  is  sure  10  be  ilie  winner  in  the 
end.  Burke; 

Speech  on  ContiUalion  leilh  America, 
March  22,  1775. 
Not  Ihat  1  think  it  lil  for  any  one  lo  rely  too 
much  on  his  own  understanding,  or  lo  be  tilled 
wilh  a  presumption  not  becoming  a  Christian 
man  in  his  own  personal  stability  and  rectitude. 
I  hope  1  am  far  from  that  vain  confidence  which 
.-ilniost  always  fails  in  trial.  I  know  my  weak- 
ness in  all  respects,  as  much  at  least  as  any 
enemy  I  have;  and  I  allempi  to  lake  security 
against  it.  The  only  method  which  has  ever 
been  found  effectual  lo  preserve  any  man 
against  the  corruption  of  nature  and  example  is 
an  habit  of  life  and  communicniion  of  councils 
with  the  most  virtuous  and  pub  lie -spirited  men 
of  the  age  you  live  in.  Such  a  society  cannot 
be  kept  withoul  advantage,  or  deserted  wiihoul 
shame.  For  Ihis  rule  of  conduct  I  may  he 
called  in  reproach  9.patiy  man;  but  I  am  lilllc 
affected  with  such  aspersions.  In  the  way 
which  they  call  parly  I  worship  the  Constitution 
of  your  fslhcrs;  and  I  shall  never  blush  for  my 
political  company,  Burke: 

I.eH/r  to  the  Shtrifft  of  Sritttl,  April  3,  1777 


Il  is  but  a  few  days  ap>,  ihal  a  very  wise  and 
>  very  good  man  (the  Duke  of  Portland)  said 
to  me,  ill  a  conversation  on  this  sulijecl,  that  be 
never  knew  any  mHii  disclaim  parly  who  was 
not  of  a  party  that  he  was  uhamed  of.  But 
thus  much  1  allow,  that  men  ought  to  be  cir- 
ciim-|iecl.  and  cautious  of  entering  into  this 
species  of  |)oliIical  relation  ;  Because  it  cannot 
easily  Iw  broken  without  loss  of  reputation,  nor 
(many  times)  persevered  in  wilhaul  giving  up 
much  of  that  pracltcability  which  the  variable 
nature  of  affairs  may  require,  as  well  as  of  that 
regard  to  a  man't  own  personal  consuderalion, 
which  (in  a  due  suliordination  lo  public  good) 
a  man  may  very  fairly  aim  al.  All  acting  in 
corps  (ends  to  reduce  the  consideration  of  an 
individual  who  is  of  any  distinguished  value. 
Burke:   Tb  Jf.  SAaciJitan,  Afay  2$,  iTjg. 

Political  arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work  for 
social  ends,  is  lo  be  only  wrought  by  social 
means.  There  mind  must  conspire  with  mind. 
Time  is  required  lo  produce  that  union  of  minds 
which  alone  can  produce  all  the  good  we  aim 


1.  and,  according  lo  my 
have  co-operated  with  great  men;  and!  have 
never  yet  seen  any  plan  which  has  not  been 
mended  by  (he  observations  of  those  who  were 
much  inferior  in  understanding  to  the  person 
who  look  the  lead  in  (he  business.  By  a  slow 
but  wet  I -sustained  progress,  the  effect  of  each 
step  is  watched  1  the  good  or  itl  success  of  the 
lirsl  gives  ligh(  to  us  in  the  second ;  and  so, 
from  light  lo  light,  we  are  conducted  with  sare(y 
through  (be  whole  series.  We  see  that  (he 
parts  of  (he  sys(em  do  not  clash.  The  evils 
latent  in  the  most  promiiing  contrivances  are 
tn-ovided  for  as  (hey  arise.  One  advantage  is  as 
litde  as  possible  sacrificed  toano(her.  We  com- 
pensate, we  reconcile,  we  lialance.  We  are 
enabled  lo  unite  into  a  consiMcnl  whole  the 
various  anomalies  and  contendiiia  principles 
(hat  are  found  in  the  minds  and  oiiairs  of  men. 
From  hence  arises,  not  an  excellence  in  sim- 
plicity, but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence  in 
composition.  BuRKE: 

Rifitctiom  on  tht  Revelulion  in  France,  1790. 

If  anything  ought  tobe  despotic  in  a  country,  it 
is  its  government!  because  tnere  is  no  cause  of 
constant  operation  lo  make  its  yoke  unequal.  But 
the  dominionofapany  must  continually, steadily, 
and  by  its  very  essence,  lean  upon  the  prostrate 
description.  A  eonsiiiulion  formed  so  as  to  en- 
able a  )iarty  to  overrule  its  very  govemmenl,  and 
lo  overpower  the  people  loo,  answers  the  pur- 
pous  neither  of  govemmenl  nor  of  freedom.  It 
compels  llial  power  which  ought,  and  often 
would  be  dis|K>sed,  equally  10  protect  the  subjects, 
to  fail  in  ils  trust,  to  counteract  its  purposes,  and 
to  become  no  Iwller  thait  the  instrument  of  the 
wrongs  of  a  racli<m.  BURKE; 

/.tiler  tB  Richard  Burke,  On  Prolestnnt  As- 
itndency  in  Ireland,  1793. 


Par[iei  have  no  o(her  prudence  than  factians 

qualilicalions,  and  no  other  moral  principle  than 
their  passions.  Peoples,  like  kings,  have  their 
moments  of  delirium,  in  which  every  ray  of 
conscience  is  obscured  by  the  bubbling  of  their 
anger.  Lamartiitb  : 

Mil.  of  the  Ralor.  of  Monarchy  in  Franei, 
vol.  iv.  book  46,  ivii. 

The  effect  of  violent  animosities  between 
parties  has  always  been  an  indifference  to  the 
general  welfare  and  honour  of  (he  stale.  A 
politician,  where  factions  run  high,  is  interesto] 
not  for  ihe  whole  people,  but  for  his  own  section 
of  it.  The  rest  are,  in  his  view,  strangers,  ene- 
mies, or  rather  pirates.  The  strongest  averrion 
which  he  can  feel  to  any  foreign  power  is  the 
ardour  of  friendship,  when  compared  with  Ihe 
loathing  which  he  entertains  towards  those  do- 
mestic foes  with  whom  he  is  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  space,  with  whom  he  lives  in  a  constant 
interchange  of  petty  injuries  and  insults,  and 
from  whom,  in  the  day  of  their  success,  he  has 
to  expect  severities  far  beyond  any  that  a  con- 
queror from  a  distant  country  would  inflict. 
Thus,  in  Greece,  it  was  a  |ioinl  of  honour  for 
a  man  to  cleave  to  his  party  against  his  countiy. 
No  aristocrat ical  citizen  of  Samoa  or  Corcyia 
would  have  hesitated  (o  call  in  (he  aid  of  Lace- 
daemon.  The  multitude,  on  ihe  contrary,  looked 
everywhere  to  Athens.  In  the  Italian  Slates  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  from  the 
same  cause,  no  man  was  so  much  a  Pisan  or  a 
Florentine  as  a  Ghibeline  or  a  Guelf.  It  may 
be  doubled  whether  there  was  a  single  individual 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  raise  his  party 
from  a  state  of  depression  by  opening  Ihe  gates 
of  his  native  city  lo  a  French  or  an  Arragonese 
force.  The  Reformation,  dividing  almost  every 
European  country  into  two  pRrts,  produced  sim- 
ilar effects.  The  Catholic  was  too  strong  for  the 
Englishman,  the  Huguenot  for  the  Frenchman. 
The  ProlesunI  statesmen  of  Scotland  and  France 
called  in  Ihe  aid  of  Eliiabclh;  and  ihe  Papists 
of  the  League  brought  a  Spanish  army  inlo  the 
very  heart  of  France.  The  commotions  lo  which 
the  French  Revolution  gave  rise  were  followed 
by  the  same  consequences.  The  Republicans 
in  every  part  of  Europe  were  eager  to  see  Ihe 
armies  of  Ihe  National  Convention  and  the  Di- 
rectory appear  among  Ihem,  and  exulted  in  de- 
feats which  distressed  and  humbled  those  whom 
they  considered  as  their  worst  enemies,  their 
own  rulers.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  France, 
on  ihe  other  hand,  did  their  utmost  to  bring  for- 
eign invaders  to  Paris.  A  very  short  lime  has 
elapsed  since  the  Apostolical  party  in  Spain  in- 
voked, loo  successfully,  the  support  of  slranger*. 

LORD  MACAtTLAV : 
HaUamU  CoHstit.  Niil.,  Sept.  1838. 
No  sophism  is  too  gross  lo  delude  minds  dis- 
tempered by  party  spirit. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
Hillary  of  England,  ch.  v. 
Eveiy  source  of  informalion  as  to  our  early 
history  has  been  poisoned  by  party  spirit.    Ai 


there  is  no  counlry  where  Malesmen  have  been 
so  much  under  Ihe  influence  of  ihe  pust,  so  ihe 
is  no  country  where  historians  have  been 
much  under  the  influence  of  ihe  present.     B 
I  ween  these  two  things,  indeed,  there  is  a  natural 
connection.     Where  history  is  regarded  merely 
OS  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  or  as  a  colleC' 
tion  of  experiments  from  which  general  maxims 
of  civil  wisdom  may  be  drawn,  a  writer  lies 
under  no  very  pressing  lemptalion  to  misrepre- 
^leni  tran-^nclious  of  ancient  dale.     But  where 
history  is  regarded  as  a  repository  of  title-deeds, 
on  which  the  rights  of  governments  and  nations 
depend,  the  motive  to  falsitii^lion  becomes  almost 
irresistible.  LORD  MacAUIAY; 

History  of  England,  i.  ch.  i 

There  never  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  n 
calial  whatsoever  in  which  Ihe  most  ignorant 
were  not  the  rnost  violent;  for  a  bee  is  not  a 
busier  animal  than  a  blockhead.  However,  sqch 
instruments  are  necessary  to  politicians;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  vith  stales  as  with  clocks, 
which  must  have  some  dead  weight  hanging  al 
them  to  helpand  regulate  the  motion  of  the  finer 
and  more  useful  parts.  PopEi 

Thoughts  OH  Varieta  Subjtitt. 

Outrageous  parly-writer?  are  like  a  Couple  of 
makebales.  who  intlame  small  quarreU  by  a 
thousand  stories,  SwiFT. 

Instead  of  iniguiring  whether  he  be  a  man  of 
virtue,  the  question  is  only  whether  he  be  a 
whig  or  B  toiy  ;  under  which  terms  all  good  and 
ill  qualities  are  included.  SwirT. 

The  most  violent  party  men  are  such  as,  in 
(he  conduct  of  their  lives,  have  discovered  least 
sense  of  religion  or  morality,  and  when  such  are 
laid  aside  as  shall  be  found  incorrigible,  it  will 
be  no  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  rest. 

Whether  those  who  are   leader*  of  a  party 

or  influence  of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possession 
of  any  great  abilities,  may  be  ■  point  of  much 
dispute.  Swift. 

The  truly  independent  course  is  to  act  ns  : 
party  had  no  existence  ;  to  follow  that  which 
wisest  and  best  in  itself,  irrespective  of  the  side 
which  makes  the  loudest  claim  to  the  monopoly 
of  goodness.     No    doubt,    such    a   course  will 
often  approach,  or  rather  be  approached  by,  the 
orbit  of  one  parly  at  one  lime,  and  the  oIh( 
another,  just  as  each  of  them  chances  to  c 
the  nearer  to  what  is  really  right.     Nay,  tt 
as  each  patty  does  possess  some  truth  mingled 
with  its  falsehoods,  it  is  perfectly  possible  lo  be 
identified  with  one  of  two  bigoted  and  opposed 
parlies  on  some  special  question,  and  to  be  sim 
ilarly  idenlilied  with  Ihe  olher  party  on  a  differ 

Dr.  W.  C.  Tavlok  :   The  Bithop. 
Those  only  are  regarded  who  are  true  to  thei 
party;  and  all  the  talent  required  is  to  be  hot 
to  be  heady,  lo  be  violent  on  one  side  or  thi 
other.  StR  W.  Temple. 
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I  h.ive  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of 
parlies  in  the  slate,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  discrimi- 
nations. Let  me  now  lake  a  more  comprehen. 
sive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  Ihe  baneful  efFects  of  the  spirit 
of  party,  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from 
our  nature,  having  its  roots  in  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  dif- 
ferent shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed  ;  bul  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rank- 
ness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  ihe  spirit  of  revenge, 
natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  diOerent 
ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  lie  most 
horrid  enormities,  ii  itself  a  frightful  des|xitism. 
But  this  leads  al  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  mis. 
eries  which  result,  graduallT  incline  the  minds 
of  men  lo  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  alKo- 
lute  power  of  an  individual ;  and  sooner  or  later 
the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able 
or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  lo  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation 
on  the  ruins  of  Public  Liberty. 

WASHtNirroN : 
FarewtU  Address  to  ihe  People  of  Iki 
United  States. 

Party  spirit  enlists  a  man's  virtues  in  the  cause 
of  his  vices.  He  who  would  desire  to  have  an 
accurate  description  of  party  spirit  need  only  go 
through  Paul's  description  of  charity,  reversing 
every  point  in  the  detail.  WhaTelY. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  that  more  tends 
to  deprave  the  moral  sense  than  Party,  because 
it  supplies  that  sympathy  for  which  Man  has  a 
natural  craving.  To  any  one  unconnected  with 
Party,  the  temptations  of  personal  interest  or 
gralilicalion  are  in  some  degree  checked  by  the 
disapprobation  of  those  around  him.  But  a  par- 
tisan finds  himself  surrounded  by  persons  most 
uf  whom,  though  perhaps  not  unscrupulous  in 
Iheir  private  capacity,  are  prepared  to  keep  him 
in  counlenaaie  in  much  that  is  unjustifiable, — to 
overlook  or  eicu'ie  almost  anything  in  a  zealous 
and  efHcient  partisan, — and  even  to  apjilaud 
what  in  another  ihey  would  condemn,  so  it  does 
but  promote  some  party-object.  For  Party  cor- 
rupts the  conscience,  by  making  almost  all  vir- 
tues flow,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  channel.  Zeal 
for  truth  becomes,  gradually,  leai  for  Ihe  watch- 
word—  Ihe  shibboleth  —  of  the  party;  justice, 
I ercy, benevolence, are  all  limited  to  Ihe  mem- 
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detested),  those  of  no  party.  Candour  is 
maoe  lo  consist  in  putting  the  best  construction 
on  all  that  comes  Irom  one  side,  and  the  wor>t 
on  all  thai  does  not.  Whatever  is  wrong  in  any 
member  of  the  party  is  either  boldly  denied,  in 
the  face  of  all  evidence,  or  vindicated,  or  passed 
over  in  silence ;  and  whatever  is,  or  can  be 
brought  to  appear,  wrong  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  readily  cretlited,  and  brought  forward,  and 
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exiiggeraled.  The  principles  of  conduct  orijji- 
nally  lh«  noblest,  dtsiiilerested  s«lf-devotiuii, 
courage,  and  active  leal.  Party  perverts  Id  ils 
own  purposes;  veracity,  5ubnii-.sive  humility, 
charity, — in  short,  every  Chrialinii  virtue, — il 
enlists  ID  its  cause,  and  confines  within  its  own 
limits;  and  ihe  conscience  becomes  gradually  so 
curnipted  Ihat  it  becomes  a  guide  to  evil  instead 
of  good.  The  "  light  thai  is  in  us  becomes 
darkness."  Wuatelv  ; 

AtuiDt.  OH  Bateti'i  Essay,  Of  Unily  in 


PASSIONS. 

Let  them  extinguish  their  passions  which  em- 
bitter Ihcir  lives,  and  deprive  ihem  of  their  share 
in  the  happiness  of  the  community. 

Addison. 

The  advice  given  by  a  great  moralist  to  hii 
friend  was,  that  he  should  compose  his  passions; 
and  let  that  be  the  work  of  reason  which  would 
certainly  be  the  work  of  time.  Addison. 

Since  men  mark  all  onr  aiepi,  and  watch  oar 
halting!,  let  a  sense  of  their  insidious  vigilance 
excite  u>  so  to  behave  ourselves  Ihat  tliey  may 
lind  a  conviction  of  (he  mighty  power  of  Chris- 
tianity towards  regulating  the  pass' 


I  suppose  them  [good  men]  to  live  in  a  slate 
of  mortification  and  self-denial,  lo  be  under  a 
perpelual  conflict  with  their  bodily  appetites  and 
inclinations,  and  struggling  (o  get  Ihe  mastery 
over  them.  Atterburv. 

As  rivers,  when  Ihey  overflow,  drown  those 
grounds,  and  ruin  those  husbandmen,  which, 
whilst  they  flowed  calmly  betwixt  (heir  banks, 
they  ferliliied  and  enriched ;  so  our  passions, 
when  [hey  grow  exorbitant  and  unruly,  destroy 
those  virtues  lo  which  they  may  be  very  service- 
able whilst  Ihey  keep  within  (heir  bound<i. 

BoYLe. 

Passion  transform*  us  into  a  kind  of  savages, 
and  makes  us  brutal  and  sanguinary. 

Broome. 

Reason  is  never  inconvenient,  but  when  il 
comes  to  be  applied.  Mere  general  trullis  iiiler- 
fere  very  little  wilh  the  pas-ions.  Tliey  can, 
until  they  are  roused  by  a  lri>ublesome  applica- 
tion, rest  in  great  tranquillity,  side  by  side  with 
tempers  and  proceedings  Ihe  most  directly  cip- 
poslle  to  Ihem.  Men  want  (o  be  reminded,  who 
do  not  want  to  be  taugh( ;  because  those  origi- 
nal ideas  of' rectitude,  lo  which  the  mind  is 
compelled  to  assent  when  they  are  proposed, are 
not  always  as  presenl  lo  us  ai  they  ought  lo  be. 
Burke  r    Trad  on  lAe  Paftry  Laws. 

Strong  passion  under  the  direction  of  a  feeble 
reason  feeds  a  low  fever,  which  serves  only  (o 
destroy  the  body  ihat  entertains  it.  Bui  vehe- 
ment passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm 
judgment.     It  often  accompanies,  and  actuates. 


and  is  even  auxiliary  lo,  a  powerful  understand- 
ing; and  when  they  both  conspire  and  act  har- 
moniously,  Iheir  force  isgreatlo  destroy  disorder 
within  and  to  repel  injury  from  abroad. 

Litters  OH  a  Rigicidc  Peaet,  Letter  111.,  1797. 

Wherever  we  are  formed  by  nature  10  any 
ac(ive  purpose,  the  pas^on  which  animates  at  lo 
it  is  allended  with  delight,  or  a  pleasure  of  some 
kind.  Buucs. 

Confounded  by  Ihe  complication  of  dislem. 
pered  passions,  (heir  reason  is  disturbed  ;  their 
views  become  vast  and  perplexed;  lo  others  in- 
explicable, to  Ihemielves  uncertain. 

BURKC 

A  consideraiion  of  the  rationale  of  our  pas- 
sions seems  la  me  very  necessary  (o  all  wbo 

would  aflect  them  upon  solid  and  pure  princi- 
ples. 6i;rkl 

Strong  as  out  pasuons  are,  they  may  be  starved 
Into  sulMii^ion,  and  conquered,  without  being 
killed.  Colton:  Laem. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  a  ruling  pas- 
sion— ij.  some  grand  ohjecl,  (he  view  of  whicb 
kindles  all  the  ardour  the  soul  is  capable  of,  to 
attain  or  accomplish  il.  Possibility  of  crtaiing 
a  ruling  passion  asserted. 

John  Foster  :  youmal. 

Disappointed  love  makes  the  misery  of  youlh; 
disappointed  ambition  that  of  manhood;  and 
successful  avarice  thai  of  age.  These  [hrec 
attack  us  through  life;  and  it  is  our  duty  Id 
stand  upon  our  guard.  To  love  we  oaght  to 
oppose  dissipation,  and  endeavour  to  change  the 
objecl  of  the  aflections  ;  to  ambition,  the  happi- 
ness of  indolence  and  obscurity ;  and  to  avarice, 
the  fear  of  soon  dying.  These  are  the  shields 
with  which  we  should  arm  ourselves;  and  thn^ 
make  every  scene  of  life,  if  not  pleasing,  at  least 
supportable.  Goldsmith  : 

Citaen  ef  Iht  WarUi,  Utter  XCV. 

The  coot  calculation  of  interest  operates  only 
at  times :  we  are  habitually  Imrne  forward  in  all 
p.-ins  of  our  career  by  specific  affections  and 
Parisians;  some  more  simple  and  original, others 
ciimplicaled  and  acquired.  In  men  of  a  vulgar 
cast,  the  grosser  appetites, — in  minds  more  3e- 
vated,  Ihe  passions  of  sympathy,  taste,  ambi- 
tion, the  pleasures  of  imagination,  —  are  the 
springs  of  motion.  The  worM  triumphs  over  id 
votaries  by  approaching  them  on  the  side  of 
their  paEisions  ;  and  it  does  not  so  much  deceive 
their  reason  as  captivate  their  hearl. 

Robert  Hall: 

Fragment,  On  Ihe  Right  of  IVsrskif. 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  (hey 
easily  sophtstlcn(e  the  undersonding ;  they  make 
il  apt  lo  lielieve  upon  every  slender  warrant,  and 
(o  imagine  infallible  truth  when  scarce  any 
probable  show  appearelh.  Hooker. 

The  nature  of  the  human  mind  can  not  be 
tufficienlty  understood  wilboot  considering  the 


PASSIONS.— PASTOJtAZS. 


■ffections  and  pnssTon<i,  or  those  modifications  or 
actions  of  the  iDind  consequcnl  upon  (he  Bppre- 
heniions  of  certain  objects  or  evenu  in  which 
the  mind  generally  cotieeivea  good  or  evil. 

Hutch  ESON. 

We  praiie  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see ;  because  we  envy 
the  present,  and  reverence  tlie  past;  thinking 
ourselves  instructed  by  the  one  and  overlaid  by 
the  other.  Ben  Jonsok. 

Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants 
but  bad  masters,  and  subniinister  to  the  best  and 
wont  purposes.  L'Estkanok. 

Mailers  recommended  by  our  passions  take 
possessionof  our  minds,  and  will  not  be  kept  out. 
Lock*. 

Of  the  passions,  and  how  tbey  are  moved, 
Aristotle,  in  his  second  tKiok  of  rhetoric,  hath 
a.dmirably  discoursed  in  a  lilile  compass. 

The  mind  hath  not  reason  10  remember  that 
passions  ought  to  be  her  vassals,  not  her  masters. 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

It  may  happen,  that  when  appetite  draws  one 

way,  it  may  be  opposed,  not  hy  any  appetite  or 

passion,  bnt  by  some  cool  principle  of  action, 

which  has  authority  without  any  impulsive  force. 

T.  REtD. 

The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  realty  intoxi- 
cate, and  confound  the  judging  and  discerning 
faculty,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  discompose  and 
stupefy  the  brain  of  a  man  overcharged  with  it. 
South. 

During  (he  commotion  of  the  blood  and 
spirits,  in  which  passion  consists,  whatsoever  is 
oifered  to  the  imaginalion  in  favour  of  it  (ends 
only  to  deceive  the  reason  :  it  is  indeed  a  real 
trepan  upon  it,  feeding  it  with  colours  and  ap- 
pearances instead  of  arguments. 

Take  any  paiision  of  the  soul  of  man  while 
it  is  predominant  and  afloat;  and,  just  in  the 
critical  height  of  it,  nick  it  with  some  lucky  or 
unlucky  won! ;  and  you  may  as  certainly  over- 
rule it  to  yoar  own  purpose,  as  a  spark  of  tire 
failing  upon  gunpowder  will  infallibly  blow  it 
up-  South. 

Thus  the  vain  man  takes  praise  for  honour; 
the  proud  man,  eeremony  for  respect ;  ihe  am- 
bitious man,  power  Tot  glory.  These  three 
character  nre  indeed  of  very  near  resemblance, 
but  diflerently  received  by  mankind.  Vanity 
makes  men  ridiculous;  pride,  odious;  and  am- 
bition, terrible.  The  foundation  of  ail  which 
is,  that  they  are  grounded  upon  falsehood :  for 
if  men,  instead  of  studying  to  appear  consider- 
able, were  in  their  own  hearts  postessors  of  the 
requisites  for  esteem,  the  acceptance  they  other- 
wise unforlunalely  aim  at  would  be  as  insepara- 
ble from  them,  as  approbation  is  from  truth 
itself. 

Sir  R.  Steblk:   Toiler,  No.  1S6. 


If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  disorderly  pas- 
sions within  ourselves  we  should  live  more 
easily  and  quietly  with  others. 

Stillingfleet. 

It  may  serve  for  a  great  lesson  of  humiliation 
to  mankind  10  behold  the  habits  and  possiona 
of  men  trampling  over  interest,  friendship, 
honour,  nnd  their  own  personal  safely,  as  well 
as  [hat  of  their  country.  SwtFT. 

f  at  all 


When  the  heart  is   full,  it   i< 
words  thai  cannot  come  up  to  il.  Swift. 

From  inordinale  love,  and  vain  fear,  comes 
all  unquietnesi  of  ipim,  and  distraction  of  our 
senses.  Jeremy  Tavlor. 

Since  we  cannot  escape  the  pursuit  of  passions, 
and  perplexity  of  thoughts,  there  is  no  way  left 
but  to  endeavour  all  we  can  either  to  subdue  or 
divert  them.  SlR  W.  TEMPLE, 

All  Ihe  precepts  of  Christianity  command  ns 
(0  moderate  our  passions,  to  temper  our  affec- 
tions, towards  all  things  below. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


If  » 


3  but 


How  many  by  Ihe  wild  fury  and  eilmvagancy 
of  their  own  pa'^sions  have  put  their  bodies  into 
a  combuslion,  and  by  stirring  up  their  rage 
against  others  have  armed  that  fierce  humour 
against  themselves.  TiLLOTSOH. 

The  word  passion  signifies  the  receiving  any 
action,  in  a  large  philosophical  sense;  in  a 
more  limited  philosophical  sense,  il  signifies  any 
of  the  alTections  of  human  nature ;  as  love,  fear, 
joy,  sorrow;  but  llie  common  people  confine  it 
only  10  anger.  Dr.  1.  Watts. 

Dress  up  virtue  in  all  the  beauties  of  oratory, 
and  you  will  find  ihe  wild  passions  of  men  too 
violent  to  be  restrained  by  such  mild  and  silken 
language.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Happy  souls  \  who  keep  such  a  sacred  domin- 
ion over  their  inferior  and  animal  powers,  that 
the  sensitive  tumults  never  rise  to  disturb  the 
superior  and  belter  operations  of  the  reasoning 
mind.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

guard  against 
fault   into  an- 

Whately. 


We  cannot  be  loo  much  o 
reactions,  lest  we  rush  from 
other  contrary  fault. 


PASTORALS. 

No  rules  Ihat  relate  lo  pastoral  can  affect  the 
Georgics,  which  fall  under  that  class  of  poetry 
which  consists  in  giving  plain  instructions  lo  the 
reader.  AddisON. 

The  tmlh  of  it  is,  the  sweetness  and  rusticity 
of  a  pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in 
any  other  longue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rapidly 
mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Doric  dialed, 
ASfiUOM. 


..Ca>0' 
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Thcr«  is  scarcely  any  species  of  pocliy  ihat 
his  allured  more  readers,  ur  eiciied  more 
writen,  ihan  the  pastoral.  It  is  general)}'  pleas- 
ing, because  it  entertains  the  mind  with  repre' 
"  ■"  '  s  familiar  to  almost  every 


whether  they  are  well  described.  It  exliibits 
life  to  which  we  have  always  been  iccuslomed 
to  associate  peace,  and  leisure,  and  innocence; 
and  therefore  we  readily  set  open  ihe  heart  for 
the  admission  of  its  images,  which  contribute 
to  drive  away  cares  and  perturbations,  and  suffer 
ourselves,  without  resistance,  to  be  transported 
to  Elysian  regions,  where  we  are  to  meet  with 
nothing  but  joy,  and  plenty,  and  contentment ; 
where  every  ga'e  whispers  pleasure,  and  every 
shade  promises  repose. 

Db.  S.  Johnson;  Rambler,  No.  36. 
Pastoral  is  an   imitation  of  the  action  of  a 
shepherd  ;  the  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatic 
or  narrative,  or  mixed  of  both,  the  fable  simple, 
the  manners  not  loo  polite  nor  too  rustic. 

We  must  use  some  illusion  lo  render  a  pas- 
toral delightful,  and  this  consists  in  exposing 
the  best  side  only  of  a  bhepherd's  life,  and  in 
concealing  its  miseries.  Pope. 

There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  between 
pastorals  and  el^ies  as  between  Ihe  life  of  the 
country  and  the  court :  the  latter  should  l)e 
smooth,  clean,  tender,  and  passionate :  Ihe 
thoughts  may  be  bold,  more  gay,  and  more 
elevated  than  in  pastoral. 

William  Walsh. 


PATIENCE. 

Be  patient  in  the  age  of  pride,  when  men  live 
by  short  intervals  of  reason  under  the  dominion 
of  humour  and  passion,  when  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  one  10  transform  Ihee  out  of  thyself, 
and  run  thee  into  the  short  madness.  It  you 
cannot  imitate  Job,  yel  come  not  short  of  Soc- 
rates, and  those  patient  Pagans  who  tired  Ihe 
tongues  of  their  enemies,  while  they  perceived 
they  spit  their  malice  at  brazen  walls  and  statues. 
Sir  T.  Browne: 
Christian  Morals,  Pi.  I.,  xiv. 


which  forbearance 


There  is  a  limit  ai 
to  Ik  a  virtue.  Bt;RKE. 

The  fortitude  of  a  Christian  consists  in  pa- 
tience, not  in  enterprises  which  the  poets  call 
heroic,  and  which  are  commonly  the  effects  of 
interest,  pride,  and  worldly  honour. 

Dryden. 

Patience  is  the  guardian  of  faith,  the  preserver 
of  peace,  the  cherisher  of  love,  the  teacher  of 
humility.  Patience  governs  the  flesh,  strengthens 
the  spirit,  stifles  anger,  extinguishes  envy,  sub- 
dues pride ;  she  bridles  the  tongue,  refrains  the 
hand,  tramples  upon  temptations,  endures  per- 
■eculioDS,  consummates  martyrdom.  Patience 
produce!  nnily  in  the   church,  loyalty  in  the 


slate,  harmony  in  families  and  societies;  she 
comforts  the  poor  and  moderates  the  rich;  she 
makes  as  humble  in  prosperity,  cheerful  in  ad- 
versity, unmoved  by  cnlnmny  and  reproach  j  she 
teaches  us  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured  nl, 
and  to  be  the  first  in  asking  forgivenoi  of  those 
whom  we  have  injured;  she  delights  Ihe  faith- 
ful, and  invites  the  unbelieving ;  she  adorns  the 
woman,  and  improves  the  man ;  is  loved  in  a 
child,  praised  in  a  young  man,  admired  in  an 
old  man;  she  is  beautiful  in  either  sex  and 
every  age.  Bishop  George  Hornb. 

The  greal  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in 
our  hands  is  patience,  by  which,  though  we 
cannot  lessen  the  torments  of  the  body,  we  can 
in  a  great  measure  preserve  the  peace  of  Ihe 
mind,  and  shall  suffer  only  the  natural  and 
genuine  force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening 
its  acrimony,  or  prolonging  its  effects. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  32. 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruitless  anguish 
of  impatience  must  arise  from  frequent  reflection 
on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  God  of 
nature,  in  whose  hands  are  riches  and  poverty, 
honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
life  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  of  the  tend- 
ency of  everything  lo  our  good,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  turning  miseries  into  happiness, 
by  receiving  them  rightly,  will  incline  us  10  bias 
Iht  name  ^  the  Lord  whithir  he  gives  er  lahes 

Dr.  S,  Johnson:  Rambler,  No,  32. 

He  surely  is  most  in  want  of  another's 
patience  who  has  none  of  his  own. 

Lavater. 

If  thou  intendest  to  vanquish  the  greatest, 
the  most  abominable  and  wickedest  enemy,  who 
is  able  to  do  Ihee  mischief  both  in  body  and 
soul,  and  against  whom  thou  prepares!  all  sorts 
of  weapons,  but  cannot  overcome,  then  know 
that  there  is  a  sweet  and  loving  physical  herb  to 
serve  thee,  named  Patientia.  LtJTHER. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient 
thought.  Sir  I.  Newtos. 

No  school  is  more  necessary  to  children  than 
patience,  because  either  the  will  must  be  broken 
in  childhood  or  the  heart  in  old  age. 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  fnto  a  fever,  a  fever 
to  the  plague,  fear  into  despair,  anger  into  rage, 
loss  into  madness,  and  sorrow  lo  amazement. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  best  moral  argument  to  patience,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  advantage  of  patience  itself. 

TiLLOTSON. 

But  what  a  lovely  sight  is  it  lo  behold  a  per- 
son burdened  with  many  sorrows,  and  perhaps 
his  flesh  upon  him  has  pain  and  anguish,  while 
his  soul  mourns  within  him :  yet  his  passions 
are  calm,  he  possesses  bis  spirit  in  patience,  he 
takes  kindly  all  the  relief  that  his  friends  attempt 
lo  afford  him,  nor  does  he  give  them  any  grief 
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s  but  what  they  Teel  through  the 
force  of  mere  sympathy  and  Compassion  1  Thus, 
even  in  the  midst  of  calamities,  he  knits  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  faster  to  himself,  and  lays 
greater  obligations  upon  their  love  by  so  lovely 
and  divine  a  conduct  under  the  weight  of  his 
heavy  sorrows. 

1R,  I.  Watts  :  CAriitian  MoralUy. 


PATRIOTISM. 

Zeal  for  the  gcx)d  of  one's  cuuiilry  a  parly 
of  men  bave  represented  as  chimerical  and  ro. 


Indifference  cannot  but  be  criminal  when  ii 
is  conveisant  about  objects  which  are  so  fai 
from  being  of  an  indifferent  nature  that  they  arc 
of  the  highest  importance  to  ourselves  and  oui 
country, 

iN !  Fifehotilir, 


Surely  the  love  of  our  country  is  a 


Educ 


■nof 


and  habit,  obligation  and 

be  cultivated,  and  .the  prosperity  of  all 
as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  some,  de)wnd<i  upon 
it  so  much,  that  oralurs  by  their  eloquence,  and 
poets  by  their  enthusiasm,  hnve  endeavoured  10 
work  up  this  precept  of  morality  into  a  principle 
of  passion.  But  the  examples  which  we  find 
in  history,  improved  by  the  lively  descriptions 
and  the  just  a]>plauses  or  censures  of  historians, 
wiil  have  a  niuch  better  and  more  permanent 
efTccI  than  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  dry 
ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 

LOKD  BOI.IN'GBROKE. 

Neither  Montaigne  in  writing  his  essays,  nor 
Descartes  in  building  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet 
in  framing  an  antediluvian  earth,  no,  nor  New- 
Ion  in  discovering  nnd  establishing  the  true  laws 
of  nature  on  experiment  and  a  sublime  geom- 
etry, felt  more  intellectual  joys  than  he  (eels 
who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends  all  the  force 
of  his  understanding,  and  directs  all  bis  thoughts 
and  actions,  to  the  good  of  hi'  country. 

Lord  Boljngbroke. 

Interested  timidity  diigraces  as  much  in  the 
cabinet  as  personal  timidity  does  in  ihe  lield. 
But  timidity  with  jegard  to  the  well-being  of 
our  country  is  heroic  virtue. 

Burke : 

Spilth  on  AnitrUan  Taxation,  April  19, 
>774- 
That  while  a  party  is  carrying  on  a  general 
design,  each  man  has  his  particular  private 
interest  in  view.  That  as  soon  as  a  parly  has 
gained  its  general  point,  each  member  becomes 
intent  upon  his  particular  interest ;  which, 
thwarting  others,  breaks  that  jiarty  into  divis- 

That  few  in  public  affairs  act  from  a  mere 
\iew  of  the  good  of  tlieir  country,  whatever 
they  may  pretend ;   and  though   their  actings 


bring  real  good  to  their  country,  yet  men  pri- 
marily considered  that  their  own  and  their 
country's  interest  were  united,  and  so  did  not 
act  from  a  principle  of  1>enevolence. 

That  fewer  still,  in  public  affairs,  act  with  a 
view  to  the  good  of  maukind. 

Benj.  Franklin  :  Autobiography. 

Patriotism  is  a  blind  and  irrational  impulse 
unless  it  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
blessings  we  are  called  to  secure  and  the  privi- 
leges we  propose  to  ilefend. 

Robert  Hall  : 
Revira,  of  Cuslanu  en  Ihi  Constitution. 

In  all  well-ordered  politics,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  experience  of  past  ages,  the  attachment 
of  men  10  their  country  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
an  absorbing  principle,  inducing  not  merely  a 
forgetfulness  of  private  interest,  but  of  the  im- 
mutable claims  of  humnnity  and  justice.  In 
the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Roman  Republic 
their  country  was  their  i.lol.  at  n  hose  shrine  her 
greatest  patriots  were  at  all  limes  prepared  10 
offer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims:  the 
interests  of  other  nations  were  no  further  re- 
garded Ihan  as  Ihey  could  lie  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  gralilicalion  of  her  ambition;  and 
Biankind  at  lat^e  was  considered  as  possessing 
no  rights  but  such  as  might  with  Ihe  utmost 
propriety  lie  merfied  in  thai  devouring  vorlex. 
With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur,  ihcy 
were  unprincipled  oppressors,  leagued  in  a  de- 
lermined  conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  mankind.  In  the  eyes  of  an 
enlightened  philanthropist,  patrioti^^m,  pampered 
to  such  an  excess,  loses  the  name  of  vinue :  ic 
is  Ihe  bond  and  cement  of  a  guihy  confedera- 
tion. It  was  worthy  of  Ihe  wisdom,  of  our  great 
legislator  to  decline  the  express  inculcation  of 
a  principle  so  liable  10  degenerate  into  excess, 
and  to  content  himself  with  prescribing  the 
virtues  which  are  sure  10  develop  it  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  dictates  of  univet-^l  lienevo- 
lencc.  Robert  Hall: 

Fimtral  Strmon  for  Dr.  Ryland. 

ratriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 
Db.  S.  Johnson. 

Our  country  is  wherever  we  are  well  off. 
John  Milton: 
Lilttr  to  P.  Htinbach,  Aug.  15,  1666. 

He  who  undertakes  an  occupation  of  great 
toil  and  great  danger,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  serving, 
defending,  and  protecting  his  country,  is  a  most 
valuable  and  respectable  member  of  society; 
and  if  he  conducts  himself  with  valour,  fidelity, 
and  humanity,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  war 
cultivates  the  gentle  manners  of  peace,  and  the 
virtues  of  a  devout  and  holy  life,  he  most  amply 
deserves,  and  will  assuredly  receive,  the  esteem, 
the  admiraiion,  and  ihe  applause  of  his  grateful 
country ;  and,  whal  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
'  e  approbation  of  his  God. 

Bishop  Porteik- 
I  fancy  the  proper  means  of  increasing  the 
love  we  bear  our  native  country  is  to  reside 
time  in  a  foreign  one.         ShensTone. 
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Whitever  slrengtheni  our  local  atUcbments 
Is  favourable  bolh  to  individual  and  national 
character.  Our  Lome,  oar  binh -place,  our 
native  land, — Ihink  for  a»hile  what  the  virtues 
•re  which  arise  out  of  the  Teelinp  connected 
with  these  words,  and  H  you  have  any  intellec- 
tual eyes  3rou  will  then  perceive  the  connection 
between  topography  and  palriotism.  iihow  me 
a  man  who  cares  no  more  for  one  place  than 
another,  and  I  will  show  you  in  that  same  per- 
son one  who  loves  nothing  hut  himself.  Beware 
of  those  who  are  homeless  by  choice  :  you  have 
no  hold  on  a  human  being  whose  affections  ere 
without  a  lap-raut.  The  laws  recognize  this 
truth  in  the  privileges  they  confer  upon  free- 
holders; and  public  opinion  acknowledges  it 
also  in  the  confidence  which  it  reposes  upon 
those  who  have  what  is  called  a  stake  in  the 
country.  Vagabond  and  rogue  are  convertible 
terms;  and  with  how  much  propriety  may  any 
one  understand  who  knows  what  are  the  habits 
of  the  wandering  classes,  such  as  gipsies, 
tinkers,  and  potters.  SotlTHEY. 


PEACE. 


Letu! 


ewill 


IS  reckon  upon  the  fiilu 
come  when  the  science  of  destruction  shnti  bend 
before  the  arts  of  peace;  when  the  genius  which 
multiplies  our  powers — which  creates  new  pro- 
ducts—  which  diffuses  cororort  and  happiness 
unong  the  great  maas  of  the  peojile— shall  oc- 
cupy in  the  general  estimation  of  mankind  that 
rank  which  reason  and  common  sense  now  as- 
sign to  it.         ArACO:  ElostOB  Janiti  Wall. 

There  be  also  two  false  peaces,  or  unities  r  the 
one,  when  the  peace  is  grounded  upon  an  iin- 

ihe  dark ;  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon 
•  direct  admission  of  contraries  in  ruiidamenial 
points;  for  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  things 
■re  liketheironandclay  in  the  toes  of  Neliu- 
chadneuar'i  image :  tliey  may  cleave,  liut  they 
will  not  iacorporate.  Lord  BaixjN  ; 

Estay  III.,  Of  Umly  i»  Religion. 

When  we  mention  peace,  however,  we  mean 
not  the  stupid  security  of  a  mind  that  refuses  to 
reBect,  we  mean  a  tranquillity  which  rests  upon 
an  unshaken  basis,  which  no  anticipations,  how- 
ever remote,  no  power  of  reflection,  however 
piercing  or  profound,  no  evolutions  which  time 
may  disclose  or  eternity  conceal,  are  capable  of 
impairing!  a  peace  which  is  founded  on  the 
oath  and  promise  of  Him  who  cannot  lie ; 
which,  springing  from  the  consciousness  of  an 
Ineffable  alli.-ince  with  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
makes  ua  to  share  in  his  fulness,  to  become  a 
partner  with  him  in  bis  eternity;  a  repose  pure 
and  serene  as  the  unruffled  wave  which  reflects 
the  heavens  from  its  bosom;  while  it  is  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph 
natural  to  such  as  are  conscious  that  ere  long, 
having  oveicume,  they  shall  possess  all  things. 
Robert  Hail  : 

Funtral  Strmon  for  thi  Prineist  Charlollt. 


Great  and  strange  calms  usually  portend  the 

most  violent  storms ;  and  therefore,  since  stomii 
and  calms  do  always  follow  one  another,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  two,  it  is  much  more  eligible  to 
have  the  storm  first,  and  the  calm  afterwards; 
since  a  calm  before  a  storm  is  commonly  a 
peace  of  a  man's  making;  but  a  calmaftera 
Sturm  a  peace  of  God's.  Sotrm. 


PEDANTRY. 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  combination  among  the 
pedants  to  extol  one  anolhei's  labours  and  cry 
up  one  another's  parts ;  while  men  of  sense, 
either  through  that  modesty  which  is  natural  to 
them,  or  the  scorn  they  have  for  such  trifling 
commendations,  enjoy  their  slock  of  knowledge, 
like  a  hidden  treasure,  with  satisfaction  and 
silence.  Pedaiilry  indeed  in  learning  is  like 
hypocrisy  in  religion,  a  form  of  knowledge  with- 
out the  power  uf  it ;  that  attracts  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people  ;  breaks  out  in  noise  and  show; 
and  Rnds  its  reward  not  from  any  inward  pleas- 
iire  that  attends  it,  but  from  the  praises  and 
approbation  which  it  rec«ives  from  men. 

ADDISON:    Ta/itr,  No.  165. 

Of  all  the  species  of  pedants  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  book  pedant  is  much  the  most 
supportable ;  lie  has  at  least  an  exercised  under- 
standing, a  head  which  is  full,  though  confused, 
so  that  a  man  who  converses  with  him  may  often 
receive  from  him  hints  of  things  that  are  worth 
knowing,  and  what  he  may  possibly  turn  to  his 
own  advantage,  though  they  are  of  little  use  to 
the  owner,  llie  worst  kind  of  pedants  among 
learned  men  are  such  as  are  naturally  endued 
with  a  very  small  share  of  common  sense,  and 
have  read  a  great  number  of  books  without  taste 

The  truth  of  it  is,  learning,  like  travellinj;, 
and  all  other  methods  of  improvement,  as  it 
finishes  good  sense,  so  it  makes  a  silly  man  ten 
thousand  times  more  iniuflerable.  by  supplying 
variety  of  matler  to  his  impertinence,  and  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  abounding  in  absurdities. 
Addison  :  Sptitater,  No.  105. 
'Tis  a  practice  thatsavours  much  of  pedantry, 
a  reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off 
from  school.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Others,  to  show  their  teaming,  or  oriea  from 
'  education,  where  they 
always  talking  of  the 
nis  as  something  more  than  men,  and  of 
loderns  as  something  less.  They  are  never 
lUt  a  classic  or  two  in  their  pockets;  they 
stick  to  the  old  good  sense ;  they  read  none  of 
the  modem  trash;  and  will  show  yon  plainly 
that  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  any  one 
art  or  science  these  last  seventeen  hundred  years. 
I  would  by  no  means  have  you  disown  your 
acquaintance  with  the  ancients;  but  still  Iss 
would  1  have  you  brag  of  an  exclusive  iniimacy 
with  them.    Speak  of  the  modems  without  con 
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tempi,  and  or  the  ancienit  wiihoiu  idolslry ; 
judge  ihem  all  by  iheit  merils,  but  not  by  their 
BECs;  and  if  you  happen  ia  faave  an  Elzevir 
classic  in  your  pocket,  ne'ilher  show  it  nor  men- 
tion it.  Lord  Chesterfield: 

Lellcrt  In  hit  San,  Feb.  11,  1748. 
Pedantr;  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuit- 
able to  the  time,  place,  and  company. 


sion  of  light ;  that  the  world  grows  younger  by 
agf :  and  thai  knowledge  and  experience  are 
diminislied  by  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  ac- 
cnmulation.  ColtdN:  Lacon. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  etudilion  10 
Qiuch  outweigh:^  their  (ihservalion,  and  have  read 
so  much,  but  reflected  so  little,  that  ihey  will  not 
hazard  the  most  femilinr  Imisni,  or  common- 
place allegation,  wilhout  bolstering  up  their 
rickelty  judgments  in  the  swaddling  bands  of 
antiquity,  iheir  doting  nurse  and  preceptress. 
Thus,  they  will  not  be  satintied  tosny  that  con- 
teni  is  a  blessing,  thnt  time  is  a  treasure,  or  thai 
self-k  now  ledge  is  to  he  desired,  without  quoting 
Aristotle,  Thai es,  or  Cleolmlui;  and  yet  these 
very  men,  if  ihey  met  another  walking  in  noon- 
day by  the  smoky  light  of  a  lanlhorn,  would  be 
the  lirst  lo  stop  and  ridicule  such  conduct,  but 
the  last  to  recognize  in  his  folly  their  own. 

CoLTON :  Lacon. 

Striking  at  the  root  of  pedantry  and  opinion- 
ative  assurance  would  be  no  hindrance  to  the 
world's  improvement,  GLMivtLL. 

We  can  say,  Cicero  says  thus )  that  these  were 
the  manners  of  Plato  :  but  what  do  we  say  our- 
selves that  is  our  own?  What  do  we  do? 
What  do  we  judge?  A  parrot  would  say  as 
much  as  that.  And  this  kind  of  talking  puts  nie 
in  mind  of  that  rich  gentleman  of  Rome,  who 
had  been  solliciiout,  with  very  great  expense,  to 
procure  men  that  were  excellent  in  all  sons  of 
science,  which  he  had  always  attending  his  per- 
son, to  the  end  (hat  when  amongst  his  friends 
any  occa>iim  fell  out  of  speaking  of  any  subject 
what'^oever,  they  might  supply  his  place,  and  be 
ready  to  prompt  him,  one  with  a  sentence  of 
Seneca,  another  with  a  verse  of  Homer,  and  so 
forth,  every  one  according  to  his  talent ;  and  he 
fancied  this  knowledge  to  be  his  own.  because 
in  the  heads  of  thoite  who  lived  upon  his  bounty. 
As  they  do  also  whose  learning  consists  in  having 
noble  libraries.  I  know  one  who,  when  1  ques- 
tion him  al>oat  his  reading,  he  presently  calU  for 
a  book  to  show  me.  and  dare  not  venture  to  tell 
me  so  much ;  which  is  an  idle  and  superficial 
teaming  :  we  must  make  it  our  own. 

MONTAIOHE : 

Eiiays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  iiiv. 

The  pedant  is  so  obvious  to  ridicule,  that  it 

would  be  10  be  one  to  ofler  to  explain  him.   He 

U  a  gentleman  10  welt  known,  that  there  is  none 


It  those  of  his 


class  who  do  not  laugh  at 
and  avoid  him.  Pedantry  proceed*  from  much 
reading  and  little  understanding.  A  pedant 
among  men  of  learning  and  sens«  is  like  an 
ignorant  servant  giving  an  account  of  a  polite 
conversation.  You  may  find  he  has  l)rought 
with  him  more  than  could  have  entered  into  his 
head  without  being  there,  but  still  that  be  is  not 
a  bit  wiser  than  if  he  had  not  been  there  at  all. 
StR  R.  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  244. 
We  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  imperti- 
nence of  pedants,  who  affect  to  talk  in  a  lan- 
guage not  to  be  understood.  Swift. 


PERCEPTION. 

The  word  ferctplion  is,  in  the  language  of 
philosophers  previous  to  Reid,  used  in  a  very 
extensive  signification.  By  De'Lcarles,  Male- 
branche,  Locke,  Leibniti,  and  others,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  a  sense  almost  as  unexclusive  as 
eoHscioiantst,  in  its  widest  signification.  By 
Reid  this  word  was  limited  to  our  fncully  acqui- 
sitive of  knowledge,  and  to  that  branch  of  this 
faculty  whereby,  through  the  senses,  we  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  But  his 
limitation  did  not  stop  here.  In  the  act  of  ex- 
ternal perception  he  distinguished  two  elements, 
to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  ptrcfplion  and 
stmation.  He  ought  perhaps  to  have  called 
these  pirciftion  proftr  and  smsalioH  proper, 
when  employed  in  his  special  meaning. 

'    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, and  sensation  a  special  kind  of  feeling. 
.  .  .  Knowledge  and  feeling,  perception  and 
sensation,  though  always  co-existent,  are  always 
in  the  inveise  ratio  of  each  other.       I.OCKE. 

Apprehension,  in  logic,  is  that  act  or  con. 
diiion  of  the  mind  in  which  it  receives  the  notion 
of  any  object,  and  which  is  analogous  lo  the 
perception  of  the  senses.  Whatelv. 


PERFECTION. 

Alas  I  we  know  that  ideals  can  never  be 
completely  embodied  in  ptaclice.  Ideals  must 
ever  lie  a  great  way  off — and  we  will  ihankfully 
content  ourselves  with  any  not  intolerable  ap- 
proximation thereto  I  Let  no  man,  as  Schiller 
says,  too  querulously  "measure  by  a -^cale  of  per- 
fection the  meagre  product  of  reality"  in  this 
poor  world  of  ours.  We  will  esteem  him  no 
wise  man ;  we  will  esteem  him  a  sickly,  dlscon- 
lenled,  foolish  man.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  ideals  do 
exist;  that  if  they  be  not  approximated  to  at  all, 
the  whole  matter  goes  to  wreck  1  Infallibly. 
No  bricklayer  builds  a  wall  perpendicular — 
mathematically  ibis  is  not  possiblei  a  certain 
degree  of  perpendicularity  suffices  him,  and  he, 
like  a  good  bricklayer,  who  must  have  done 
with  his  job,  leaves  it  so.    And  yet,  if  he  sway 
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too  much  from  Ihe  perpenificulir — above  all,  if 
he  Ihrow  plummet  and  leve!  qxiite  away  from 
him,  and  pile  brick  on  brick  heedless,  just  as  il 
comes  to  band — such  bricklayer,  I  think,  is  in  a 
bad  way.  He  has  forgotten  himself;  but  the 
law  af  gravitation  does  not  furget  to  act  on  him : 
he  and  his  wall  rush  down  into  a  confused  welter 
of  ruins  I  CAKLVI3. 

In  ill  systems  whatsoever,  whether  of  religion, 
government,  morals,  etc.,  perfeciion  is  the  object 
always  proposed,  though  possibly  unattainable. 
However,  those  who  aim  carefully  at  the  mark 
itself,  will  unquestionably  come  nearer  it  than 
those  who,  from  despair,  negligence,  or  indo- 
lence leave  to  chance  the  work  of  skill.  This 
maxim  holds  equally  true  in  common  life;  those 
who  aim  at  perfection  will  come  infinitely  nearer 
it  than  those  desponding  or  indolent  spirits  who 
foolishly  say  to  themselves,  "  Nolmdy  is  perfect : 
perfection  is  unattainable:  to  attempt  it  is  chi- 
merical ;  I  shall  do  as  well  as  others :  why  then 
should  I  give  myself  trouble  to  l>e  what  1  never 
can,  and  what,  according  to  the  common  course 
of  things,  I  need  not  hc—fier/cct  f 

Lord  Chesterfield  i 

Letters  ta  his  Son,  Feb.  30,  1752. 


PERSECUTION. 

I  love  to  see  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter, 
and  especially  when  bis  leal  shows  itself  forad- 
vancing  morality  and  promntinp;  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  But  when  I  Und  Ihe  inslrumenLs 
he  works  with  are  racks  and  gibfiet^,  gallies  and 
dungeons:  when  he  imprisons  men's  persons, 
confecates  their  estates,  ruins  their  families,  and 
bums  the  body  to  save  the  soul,  I  cannot  stick  lo 
pronounce  of  such  a  one  that  (whatever  he  may 
think  of  his  faith  and  religion)  his  faith  is  vain 
and  his  religion  unprofitable, 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  185. 

In  that  disputable  point  of  persecuting  men 
for  conscience  sake,  besides  the  euihittering  their 
minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  resentment,  and  ensnaring  Ihem  to 
profess  what  they  do  not  believe,  we  cut  them 
off  from  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  society, 
afflict  their  bodies,  distress  their  fortunes,  hurt 
their  reputations,  ruin  their  families,  make  their 
lives  painful,  or  put  an  end  to  them.  Sure  when 
I  see  such  dreadful  consequences  rising  from  a 
principle,  I  would  be  as  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  demonstration, 
before  I  would  venture  to  act  upon  it,  or  make 
it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

Addison  :  Sptetator,  No.  459. 

Such  an  intention  is  pretended  by  alt  men, — 
who  all  not  only  insist  that  their  religion  has  the 
sanction  of  Heaven,  but  is  likewise,  and  for 
that  reason,  the  best  and  most  convenient  to 
human  society.  All  religious  persecution,  Mr. 
Bayle  well  observes,  is  grounded  upon  a  mis- 
erable pelilio  prindpii.  Ynu  are  wrong,  I  am 
right;  you  must  come  over  to  me,  or  you  must 


suffer.   Let  me  add,  that  Ihe  great  inlet  by  which 

a  colour  for  oppression  has  entered  inio  the 
world  is  by  one  man's  pretending  lo  determine 
concerning  the  happiness  of  another,  and  by 
claiming  a  right  to  use  whal  means  he  thinki 
proper  in  order  to  bring  him  lo  a  sense  of  il.  It 
is  the  ordinary  and  Irite  sophism  of  oppression. 
Bi;rkE:    Trael  oh  the  Popery  Laws. 

If  he  be  beforehand  satislied  that  your  opin- 
ion is  belter  than  his,  he  will  voluntarily  come 
over  to  you,  and  without  compulsion,  and  then 
your  law  would  be  unnecessary;  but  if  he  is 
not  so  convinced,  he  must  know  that  it  is  his 
duty  in  this  point  lo  sacrifice  his  interest  here  to 
his  opinion  of  his  eternal  happiness,  else  he 
could  have  in  reality  no  religion  at  all-  In  the 
former  case,  therefore,  as  your  law  would  be 
unnecessary,  in  the  latter  it  would  be  perse- 
cuting: that  is,  it  would  put  your  penalty  and 
his  idea  of  duly  in  the  opposite  scaler;  wbich 
is,  or  1  know  not  what  is,  the  precise  idea  of 
persecution.  BtjRKe : 

Traa  on  lie  Popery  Lam. 

An  uniform  principle,  which  is  interwoven  in 
my  nature,  and  which  has  hitherto  regulated, 
and  I  hope  will  continue  to  regulate,  my  con- 
duct,— I  mean  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  kinds 
of  public  injustice  and  oppression ;  the  waist 
species  of  which  are  those  which,  being  cot^ 
verted  into  maxims  of  state,  and  blending  them- 
selves with  law  and  jurisprudence,  cottupl  the 
very  fountains  of  all  equity,  and  subvert  all  the 
purposes  of  government.  Burke: 

To  Dr.  y.  Curry,  Aug.  14,  1779. 

This  kind  of  pf  r^ecutois  without  leal,  without 
charity,  know  well  enough  that  religion,  to  pass 
by  alt  questions  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
any  of  its  particular  systems  (a  matler  1  abandon 
to  the  theologians  on  all  sides),  is  n  source  of 
great  comfort  to  us  morlats,  in  this  our  shon 
but  tedious  journey  llirougbnut  the  world.  They 
know  that,  to  enjoy  this  con'Uilation,  men  must 
believe  their  religion  upon  some  principle  or 
other,  whether  of  education,  habit,  theory,  or 
authority.  When  men  are  driven  from  any  of 
those  principles  on  which  they  have  received 
religion,  without  embracing  with  the  same  as- 
surance and  cordiality  some  other  system,  a 
dreadful  void  is  left  in  their  minds,  and  a  terrible 
shock  is  given  to  their  morals.  They  lose  their 
guide,  their  comfort,  their  hope. 

Letter  lo  Richard  Burki  on  Prol.  Ascend, 
in  Ireland,  1793. 
It  is  an   inherent  and  inseparable  inconve- 
nience in  persecution  that  it  knows  not  where 
to  slop.     It  only  mmi  at  first  10  crush  the  oli- 
noxious  seel;   it  then  punishes  the   supposed 
crime  of  obstinacy,  till  at  length  the   original 
magnitude  of  the  error  is  little  thought  of  in  Ihe 
solicitude  lo  maintain  the  rights  of  authority. 
Robert  Hall  : 
Fragment,  On  the  Right  of  Worslup. 
If  such  arguments  are  to  pass  current,  il  will 
be  easy  to  prove  that  there  never  was  sudi  a 


PERSECUTION. 


thing  as  religious  perseculion  since  the  crealioii. 
For  there  never  was  a  religious  perseculion  in 
which  some  odious  crime  was  not,  justly  or 
unjustly,  said  lo  be  obviously  deducible  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  persecuted  patty.  We 
might  say  thai  the  Oesars  did  not  persecute  the 
Christinns;  that  Ibey  only  punished  men  <rho 
were  charged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  burning 
Rome,  and  with  committing  Ihe  foulesl  abomi- 
nations in  secrel  assemblies;  and  lliat  the  refusal 
to  throw  frankincense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter 
was  not  the  crime,  but  only  evidence  of  the 
crime.  We  might  say  that  Ihe  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  intended  lo  extirpate,  not  a 
rcligiuus  sect,  but  a  political  party.  For,  be- 
yond alt  doubt,  the  proceedings  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, from  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  lo  the 
battle  of  Moncontour,  had  given  much  more 
trouble  to  ihe  French  monarchy  than  the  Cath- 
olics have  ever  given  lo  ihe  Eii);lish  monarchy 
since  tile  Reformation;  and  that  loo  with  much 
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lion  is  perfectly  obvious.  To 
|)unish  a  man  because  we  infer  Irom  the  nature 
of  some  doctrine  which  be  holds,  or  from  Ihe 
conduct  of  other  persons  who  hold  Ihe  same 
doctrines  with  him,  that  he  will  commit  a  crime, 
is  persecution,  and  is,  in  every  case,  foolish  and 
wicked. 

When  Elicabeth  put  Ballard  and  Babington 
to  death,  she  was  nol  persecuting.  Nor  should 
we  have  accused  her  government  of  persecution 
for  passing  any  law,  however  severe,  against 
overt  acts  for  sedition.  But  to  argue  that, 
because  a  man  is  a  Catholic,  he  musl  think  il 
right  lo  murder  a  heretical  sovereign,  and  that 
because  he  thinks  it  right  he  will  attempt  to  do 
it,  and  then  to  found  on  Ihis  conclusion  a  law 
for  punishing  him  as  if  he  had  dune  il,  is  plain 
persecution. 

If,  indeed,  all  men  reasoned  in  ihe  same  man- 
ner on  the  same  data,  and  always  did  what  Ihey 
thought  il  iheir  duty  lo  do,  this  mode  of  dis- 
pensing punishment  might  be  emremely  judi- 
cious. But  as  people  who  agree  about  premises 
often  dicagree  about  conclusiims,  and  as  no  man 
in  the  world  acts  up  to  his  own  standard  of 
right,  there  are  two  enormous  ga|>s  in  the  logic 
by  which  alone  penalties  for  opinions  can  be 
defended.  1'he  doctrine  of  reprobation,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  very  able  men,  follows  by 
■yllt^istic  necessity  from  the  doctune  of  elec- 
tion. Others  conceive  that  the  Antinomian 
heresy  directly  follows  from  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation;  and  il  is  very  generally  thought 
that  liceniiousness  nnd  cruelty  of  the  worst 
description  are  bkely  lo  lie  the  fruits,  as  ihey 
often  have  been  the  fruits,  of  Antinomian  opin- 
ions. This  chain  of  reasoning,  we  think,  is  as 
perfect  in  all  ils  parts  as  that  which  makes  out 
a  Paiiisl  to  be  necessarily  a  traitor.  Yet  it 
would  be  rather  a  strong  measure  lo  hang  all 
the  Calvinisl^  on  the  ground  that,  if  they  were 

■s  o7l 
reason  the  matter  as  we  may,  experience  sho 
us  that  a  xaxa  may  believe  in  election  wiiht 


believing  in  reprobation,  lliat  he  may  believe 
in  reprobation  without  being  an  Antinomian, 
and  that  he  may  be  an  Antinomian  without 
being  a  bad  citiien.  Man,  in  short,  is  so  incon- 
sistent a  creature  that  il  is  impossible  to  reason 
from  his  belief  to  his  conduct,  or  from  one  part 
of  his  belief  lo  another. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Hallam,  Comtil.  Niiloiy,  Sept.  l8l8. 

It  is  allogelher  impossible  to  reason  from  the 
opinions  which  a  man  professes  to  his  feelings 
and  his  actions;  and  in  fact  no  jierson  is  ever 
such  a  fool  as  to  reason  thus,  except  when  he 
wants  a  pretext  for  pervecuting  his  neighbours. 
A  Christian  is  commanded,  under  the  strongest 
sanctions,  to  be  just  in  all  his  dealings.  Vet  to 
how  many  of  the  twenty-four  millions  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  ihese  islands  would  any 
man  in  his  senses  lend  a  thousand  pounds  with- 
out security?  A  man  who  should  act,  for  one 
day,  on  the  suj^position  that  all  the  people  about 
him  were  influenced  by  Ihe  religion  which  ihey 
ptofesieit,  would  find  himself  ruined  before 
night ;  and  no  man  ever  does  act  on  that  sup- 
position in  any  of  Ihe  ordinary  concerns  of  life, 
in  borrowing,  in  lending,  in  buying,  or  in  sell- 
ing. Bui  when  any  of  our  fellow -creatures  are 
lo  be  oppressed,  the  case  is  different.  Then  we 
represent  those  motives  which  we  know  lo  be 
so  feeble  for  good  as  omnipotent  for  evil.  Then 
we  lay  lo  the  charge  of  our  victims  all  Ihe  vices 
:s  to  which  •'-- 

seem  to  te 
kness,  the  s 
position  to  prefer  the  present  lo  the  future, 
which  make  men  worse  than  a  good  religion, 
make  them  belter  than  a  bad  one. 

It  was  in  Ihis  way  that  our  ancestors  reasoned, 
and  that  some  people  in  our  time  still  reason, 
about  the  Catholics.  A  Papist  believes  himself 
libund  to  obey  the  Pope.  The  Pope  has  issued 
a  bull  deposing  Queen  Elizabeth.  Therefore 
every  Papist  will  treat  her  grace  as  an  usurper. 
.Therefore  every  Papist  is  a  traitor.  Therefore 
every  Papist  ought  lo  he  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  To  this  logic  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  hateful  laws  that  ever  di.gtaced  our  his- 
lory.  LoRU  Macaulavi 

Civil  Disabititus  of  tht  y^wi,  Jan.  1831. 

Il  seems  lo  us,  also,  lo  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  employ  civil  dlsabililies  for  the  propa- 
gation of  ail  o]iinion.  and  then  to  shrink  from 
employing  other  punishments  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. For  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  if 
you  punisb  at  all,  you  ought  to  puni'>h  enough. 
The  pain  caused  by  punishment  is  pure  unmixed 
evil,  and  never  ought  to  be  inflicted  except  ^for 
the  sake  of  some  good.  It  is  mere  foolish  cruelty 
to  provide  penalties  which  torment  the  criminal 
without  preventing  the  crime.  Now,  il  is  possi- 
ble, by  sanguinary  persecution  unrelentingly  in- 
flicted, to  suppress  0|>inions.  In  this  way  the 
Albigenscs  were  pat  down.  In  this  way  the 
Lollarc^s  were  put  down.  In  ihis  way  the  fair 
promise  of  the  Reformation  was  blighted  in 
Italy  nnd  Spain.     But  we  may  safely  defy  Mr. 
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FERSECVTION.— PERSEVERANCE. 


Gladstone  to  point  out  >  single  instance  in  which 
the  system  which  he  recommends  hits  succeeded. 
Lord  Macaulav: 

Gladslom  oh  Church  aitdStale,  April,  1S39. 

The  question  whether  insults  offered  to  a  re- 
ligion ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment  does 
not  appear  to  us  al  all  (o  depend  on  the  question 
whether  thnt  religion  be  true  or  false.  The 
religion  may  be  false,  but  the  pain  which  such 
insults  give  tn  the  profesiOTS  of  that  religion  is 
real.  It  is  often,  as  the  most  superficial  obser- 
vation ma;  convince  us,  as  real  a  pain  and  as 
acute  a  pain  as  is  cauEted  by  almost  any  offence 
against  the  perM)n,  against  property  or  against 
character.  Nor  is  there  any  compensating  good 
whatsoever  lo  be  set  off  against  this  pain.  Dis- 
cussion, indeed,  tends  lo  elicit  truth.  But  insults 
have  no  such  tendency.  They  can  be  employed 
just  as  easily  against  the  purest  failh  as  against 
Uie  most  monstrous  superstition.  It  is  easier  to 
argue  a);ainst  falsehood  than  against  truth.  But 
it  is  as  easy  to  pull  down  ur  delite  the  temples 
of  truth  as  those  of  falsehood.  It  is  a«  easy  to 
molest  witb  ribaldry  and  clamour  men  assembled 
fur  purposes  of  pious  and  rational  worship,  as 
men  engaged  in  the  most  absurd  ceremonies. 
Such  insults  when  directed  against  erroneous 
opinions  seldom  have  any  other  effect  than  to  fix 
those  opinions  deeper,  and  to  give  a  character 
of  peculiar  ferocity  10  theological  dissension. 
Instead  of  eliciting  truth,  they  only  inSame  fa- 
naticism. ]>3KD  Macauiav; 

Notts  OH  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  Macaulaft 
Works,  ComfUli,  1866,  S  vols.  8vo,  vii. 
479- 

What  bloodshed  and  confusion  have  been 
occasioned  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,,  when 
the  first  penal  statutes  were  enacted,  down  10 
the  revolution  in  this  kingdom,  by  laws  made  to 
force  conscience  I  There  is  nothing  certainly 
more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  more  contrary  to  the 
s|Hrit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  retij^ion, 
more  iniquitous  and  unjust,  more  impolitic, 
than  persecution.  It  is  against  natural  religion, 
revealed  religion,  and  sound  policy.  Sad  ex- 
perience and  a  large  mind  taught  that  great 
man  the  President  De  Thou  this  doctrine.  Let 
any  man  read  the  many  admirable  things  which, 
though  a  papist,  he  hath  dared  to  advance  on 
this  subject,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Hi.itory  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France  (which  I  never  read  with- 
out rapture),  and  he  will  be  fully  convinced  nut 
only  how  cruel,  but  how  impolitic,  it  is  10  prose- 
cute for  religious  opinions. 

Cmief-Justicb  Mansfieijj: 
Lord  CampbtlCs   Chief  yustkes,  ii.  513; 
Lift  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

Of  all  the  monstrous  passions  and  opinions 
which  have  crept  into  the  world  there  is  none 
so  wonderful  as  that  those  who  profess  the  com- 
mon name  of  Christians  should  pursue  each 
with  rancour  and  hatred  for  differences  in  their 
way  of  following  the  example  of  their  Saviour. 
It  seems  so  natural  that  all  who  pursue  the  steps 
of  any  leader  should  form  themselves  after  his 


,  that  i 
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what  we  might  expect 
fium  those  who  profess  themselves  followers  of 
the  highest  pattern  of  meekness  and  charity, 
but  by  ascribing  such  effects  to  the  amintion  and 
corruption  of  those  who  are  so  audacious,  with 
souls  full  of  fury,  to  serve  at  the  alian  of^ibe 
God  of  Peace, 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  516. 
Persecution  for  opinions  stuck  the  fastest, 
and,  after  having  tarnished  the  splendour  of 
almost  every  Protestant  community  in  its  turn, 
was  the  UtesI,  and  with  most  difficulty,  shaken 
oft 


PERSEVERANCE. 
Great  effects  come  of  industry  and  persever- 
ance; for  audacity  dolh  almost  bind  and  mate 
the  weaker  sort  of  mindi. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Nat.  Hiit. 
Let  us  only  suffer  any  person  to  tell  as  his 
slory,  morning  and  evening,  but  for  one  twelve- 
month, and  he  will  become  our  master. 

Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  Dec.  (791. 

Perpetual  pushing  and  assurance  put  a  diffi- 
culty out  of  countenance,  and  make  a  seeming 
impossibility  give  way.        Jeremy  Collies. 

Thai  policy  that  can  strike  only  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  will  be  overcome  liy  that  perseverance 
which,  like  Cromwell's,  can  make  the  iron  hot 
by  striking ;  and  he  that  can  only  rule  the  storm 
must  yield  to  him  who  can  both  raise  and  rate 
it.  COLTON :  LaCOH. 

Persevere  is  applied  only  to  matters  of  some 
importance  which  demand  a  steady  purpose  of 
the  mind;  persist  is  used  in  respect  10  Ihe 
ordinary  business  of  life,  as  well  as  on  more  im- 
portant occasions.  A  learner  perseotres  in  his 
studies;  a  child  may  persist  in  making  a  request 
until  he  has  obtained  the  object  of  his  desire. 
Crabb:  SyHonymes. 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  carefully  examining 
the  conduct  of  those  who  have  attained  to  any 
extraordinary  fortune,  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
believe  there  is  nothing  so  sure  of  succeeding 
as  not  to  be  over  brilliant,  as  to  be  entirely 
wrapped  up  in  one's  self,  and  endowed  with  a 
perseverance  which,  in  spite  of  the  rebuff  it 
may  meet  with,  never  relaxes  in  the  pursuit  of 
its  object.  Itis  incredible  what  may  be  done  by 
dint  of  importunity  alone  ;  and  where  shall  we 
lind  the  man  of  real  talents  who  knows  how  to 
be  Importunate  enough  ?  He  is  too  soon  over- 
come with  the  disgust  inspired  by  all  matlen 
which  have  interest  only  for  Iheir  object,  with 
the  desire  of  perpetual  solicitation ;  he  is  loo 
much  alive  to  all  the  little  movements  visible  on 
the  countenance  of  the  person  solicited,  and  be 
gives  up  the  pursuit.  The  foot  sees  none  of  these 
things,  feels  none  of  these  things — he  pursues 
his  object  with  unremitted  ardour,  and  al  length 
attains  iL  Barok  de  GRiMtf. 
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People  may  lell  yon  of  your  being  unRi  for 
•ome  pecaliar  occupation  in  life ;  but  beed  them 
not.  Whatever  employ  you  follow  with  perse- 
veranre  and  assiduity  will  be  found  fit  for  you : 
it  will  be  your  support  in  youth  and  your  com- 
fort in  nge.  In  learning  the  useful  part  of  any 
profession  very  moderate  abilities  will  suffice — 
great  abililie)  are  generally  injurious  lo  the  pos- 
sessors. Life  has  been  compared  tu  a  race;  but 
the  allusion  still  improves  by  observing  Ihal  the 
most  swifl  are  ever  the  most  apt  to  blray  from  the 
course.  Goldsmith. 

All  the  perfonnances  of  human  art,  at  which 
we  look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of 
(he  resistless  force  of  perseverance:  it  is  liy  this 
that  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  and  that 
distant  countries  are  united  with  canals.  If  a 
man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  single  stroke 
of  the  pick-axe,  or  of  one  impression  of  a  spada, 
with  the  general  design  and  last  result,  he  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  Iheir  dispropor- 
tion ;  yet  those  peliy  operations,  incessantly  con- 
tinued, in  lime  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and  mountains  are  levelled,and  oceans  bounded, 
by  the  slender  force  of  human  beings. 

It  is  therefure  of  [he  utmost  importance  that 
those  who  have  any  intention  of  deviating  from 
the  beaten  roads  of  life,  and  acquiring  a  reputa- 
tion superior  lo  names  hourly  swept  away  by 
time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add  to 
their  reason,  and  their  spiril.  Ihe  power  of  per- 
sisting in  their  purposes ;  acquire  the  art  of  sap- 
ping what  ihey  cannot  batteri  and  the  habit  of 
vanquishing  obstinate  re^tistance  by  obstinate 
attacks. 

Dk.  S.  Jdhnsun  :  Rambltr,  No.  43. 

Those  who  attain  any  eicellence  commonly 
spend  life  in  one  common  pursuit ;  foi  excellence 
is  not  often  gained  upon  easier  terms. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

There  is  no  crealure  so  contemptible  but  \sy 
resolulion  may  gain  his  point. 

L'ESTKANGB. 


PHILANTHROPY. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  divert  your  fancy, 
consider  Ihe  various  good  qualities  of  your  ac- 
quaintances. As  the  enterprising  vigour  of  this 
man,  the  modesty  of  another,  the  honour  and 
int^rily  of  a  third,  the  liberality  of  a  fourth, 
the  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  a  fifth,  and  so 
on  i  for  there's  nothing  so  entertaining  as  a 
lively  image  of  the  virtues  and  the  advantages 
of  those  we  converse  with.  ANTONlNira. 

I  cannot  name  this  gentleman  [John  Howard] 
without  remarking  that  his  labours  and  writings 
have  done  much  lo  o|ien  the  eyes  and  hearts  of 
mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — not  to 
survey  the  sumptuousness  of  ]ia]aces  or  the  state- 
liness  of  lemple>,  not  to  make  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur  nur  to 
form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modem  art.  not 
lo  collect  medals  or  collate  manuscripts, — but  lo 


dive  into  Ihe  depths  of  dungeons,  lo  plunge  into 
the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain,  10  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  miseiy,  depression,  and  contempt, 
to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neg- 
lected, to  visit  Ihe  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  eoun- 
His  plan  is  original,  and  it  is  as  full  of 


It  w 


igalion  of  charily. 
Already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  fell  more  or 
less  in  every  country;  I  hope  he  will  anticipate 
his  linal  reward  1^  seeing  all  its  eflects  fully 
realized  in  his  own.  He  will  receive,  not  by 
retail,  but  in  gross,  Ihe  reward  of  those  who  visit 
the  prisoner;  and  he  has  so  forestalled  and 
monopolized  Ibis  branch  of  charily,  that  there 
will  be,  I  trust,  liLIle  room  lo  merit  by  such  acts 
of  benevolence  hcreafier.  BvftKl:; 

Sfeieh  at  Brislal  previous  te  ihi 
jLieclim.  1780. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can  never 
sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  10  you  for  having 
set  me  in  a  place  wherein  I  could  lend  Ihe 
slightest  help  lo  great  and  laudable  designs.  If 
I  have  had  my  share  in  any  measure  giving  quiet 
lo  private  properly  and  private  conscience, — if 
by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families 
the  belt  possession,  peace, — if  I  have  joined  in 
reconciling  kings  lo  their  subjects,  and  subjects 
to  Iheir  prince, — if  I  have  assisted  to  loosen  the 
foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and  taught  him 
lo  look  for  bin  protection  to  Ihe  laws  of  his 
country,  and  for  bis  comfort  to  the  good  will  of 
his  countrymen, — if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part 
with  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  iheir  actions, 
1  can  shut  the  book.  I  might  wish  to  read  a 
page  or  two  mote,  but  this  is  enough  for  my 
measure.     I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Speich  at  Briilol  prfviom  lo  Ikt 
EUclian,  1780. 

This  sympathetic  revenge,  which  is  con. 
demtted  by  clamorous  imbecility,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  vice,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
virtues, — a  virtue  which  the  uncunupted  judg- 
ment of  mankind  h.is  in  all  ages  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  heroism.  To  give  up  all  the  repose  and 
pleasures  of  life,  to  pass  sleepless  nights  and 
laborious  days,  and,  what  is  ten  times  more  irk- 
some to  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  offer  one's  self 
10  calumny  and  all  ils  herd  of  hissing  tongues 
and  poisoned  fangs,  in  order  to  free  the  world 
from  fraudulent  prevaricalors,  from  cruel  oppres- 
sors, from  robbers  and  tyrants,  has.  I  s.-iy.  the 
test  of  heroic  virtue,  and  well  deserves  such  a 
distinction.  Burke: 

Imptaekmml  of  W.  lljitingt. 

True  humanity  consists  not  in  a  squeamish 
ear;  it  consists  not  in  starting  or  shrinking  at 
tales  of  misery,  but  in  a  disposition  of  heart  to 
relieve  it.  True  humanity  appertains  rather  to 
the  mind  than  to  Ihe  nerves,  and  prompts  men 
to  use  real  an<l  active  endeavours  lo  exccnie  ihe 
actions  which  it  suggests.  C.  J.  Fox. 
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il  sages. 


Vou  mighl  have  traversed  (he  Roman  empire 
in  Ihe  lenilh  of  its  power,  from  (he  Euphrates 
to  the  Atlanlie,  wilhoul  meeting  with  a  single 
chantable  asylum  for  the  sick.     Monuments  of 

Cide,  of  nmbilion,  of  vindictive  wralh,  were  to 
found  in  abundance;  but  not  one  legible 
record  of  commiseralion  for  the  poor.  It  was 
reserved  for  Ihe  religion  whoEie  basis  is  humility, 
tind  whose  element  is  devotion,  to  proclaim  with 
muthocily,  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  ihey 
tball  otrtain  mercy."  Robkkt  Hall: 

.  Oh  ihe  Art  of  Htalmg. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  observat 
which  I  have  often  made,  upon  reading  the  li 
of  the  philosophers,  and  comparing  iliem  u 
any  senes  of  kings  ur  great  men  of  the   u 
number.     If  we   consider  these  aiici 
*  great  part  of  whose  philosophy  con 
temperate  and   abstemious  course  of  life,  one 
would  think  the  life  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
life  of  a  man  were  of  two  different  dates.      For 
we  lind  thai  ihe  generality  of  these  wise  men 
were  nearer  a  hundred  than  siily  years  of  age, 
at  the  time  of  their  respective  deaths. 

Addison;  Spectator,  Ho.  195. 

As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
women  from  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  somi 
of  Ihe  ancient  philosophers  have  satirised  (hi 
vicious  part  of  the  human  species  from  a  nolior 
of  (he  soul's  post-existence.  Addison. 

The  road  10  true  philosophy  is  precisely  ihe 
same  with  that  which  leads  to  true  religion; 
and  from  both  one  and  the  other,  unless  we 
would  enter  in  as  little  children,  we  must  expect 
(O  be  lotally  excluded. 

Lord  Bacon : 
Natmm  Organon,  Lib.  i.,  Aph.  68. 
In  philosophy,  the  conlemplalions  of  man  do 
either  penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  circumfevred 
to  nature,  or  are  reflected  or  revened  upon 
himself.  Out  of  which  several  inquiries  there 
do  arise  three  knowledges  :  divine  philosophy, 
natural  philosophy,  and  human  philosophy, 
humanity.  LoRD  BACON. 


Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  scorn.  What 
as  the  mailer  that  philosophen  haunted  rich 
len.  and  not  rich  men  philosophers  ?  He  an- 
swered, Because  the  one  koew  what  iber 
anted,  the  other  did  not. 

Lord  Baooh. 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  >o 
muddled  and  confounded  that  he  scarce  ever 
kept  in  the  right  way,  though  the  main  manm 


and  folfo' 


Benti 


The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  pismires: 
they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  The  ra- 
tionalists are  like  ihe  spiders  ;  (hey  spin  all  out 
of  (heir  own  bowels.  Bui  give  meaphiloso. 
pher  who,  like  the  liee,  hath  a  middle  faculty, 
gathering  from  abroad,  but  digesting  that  which 
is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Hato  said  his  master  Socrates  was  like  lh< 
apothecary's  gallipots,  ihal  had  on  (he  outside 
apes,  owls,  and  salyis,  but  within  precious  drugs. 
Lord  Bacon. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  which 
ever  had  young  audilois,  lived  till  Ihey  were  a 
hundred  years  old.  IxiKD  Bacon. 


great  men  of  Ihe  lasl  age,  before  the 

mechanical  philosophy  was  revived,  were  loo 

ch   addicted    lo   this  nugalory   art:    when 

ull  qnnlity.  and   sympathy   and   antipathy, 

re  aclinilted  for  satisfactory  explications  of 

things.  Bentl^v. 

Philosophy  would  solidly  be  established,  if 
men  would  more  carefully  distinguish  those 
things  that   they  know  from   those  that   they 

Nor  truly  do  I  think  the  lives  oT  these,  or  of 
any  other,  were  ever  correspondent,  <)r  in  all 
points  conformable,  unto  their  doctrines.  It  is 
eviilcnl  that  Aristotle  tran^ressed  the  rule  of 
his  own  ethics:  the  Stoics  that  condemn  pas- 
sion, and  command  a  man  10  laugh  in  Phalarii 
his  bull,  could  not  endure  without  a  groan  a  fit 
of  the  stone  or  colic.  The  Sceptics  thai  affirmed 
Ihey  knew  nothing,  even  in  thai  opinion  confale 
themselves,  and  thought  they  knew  more  than 
all  Ihe  world  beside.  Diogenes  I  hold  10  be 
Ihe  most  vainglorious  man  of  his  time,  and 
more  ambitious  in  refusing  all  honours  than 
Alexander  in  rejecting  none.  Vice  and  the 
devil  put  a  fallacy  upon  our  reasons,  and,  pro- 
voking us  loo  hastily  lo  run  from  it,  entangle 
and  profound  us  deeper  in  it  .  .  .  the  philoso- 
pher [Apollonius  TyaneusJ  that  threw  his 
money  into  the  sea  to  avoid  avarice,  was  a 
notorious  prodigal.  Sir  T.  Bkowne: 

Rttigio  Midid,  Pan  I.,  Iv. 

Rest  not  in  the  high.strained  paradoxes  of  old 
philosophy,  supported  by  naked  reason  and  the 
reward  of  mortal  felicity;  but  labour  in  the 
ethics  of  faith,  built  upon  heavenly  assistance, 
and  the  happiness  of  both  beings.  Understand 
the  rules,  but  swear  not  unto  the  doctrines,  of 
Zeno  or  Epicurus.  Look  beyond  Antonimu, 
and  terminate  not  thy  morals  in  Seneca  or  Epic- 
teius.  Let  not  the  twelve,  bal  Ihe  two  tables 
be  thy  law :  let  Pythagoras  he  thy  remem- 
brancer, not  ihy  text uaty  and  final  inslmctor; 
and  learn  the  vanity  of  the  world  rather  from 
Solomon  than  Phocylides.  Sleep  not  in  Ihe 
ilc^mas  of  the  Peripalus,  Academy,  or  Porticns. 
Be  a  moralist  of  the  Mount,  an  Epicletus  in  Ihe 
faith,  and  Christianize  thy  nolions. 

SirT.  Browns: 

Ckrittian  Morals,  Pt.  IL,  ixL 

The  cliaraclers  of  nature  are  legible,  if  is 

true ;  hul  they  are  not  plain  enough  10  enable 

those  who  run,  to  read  them.     We  must  make 

use  of  a  cautious,  I  had  almost  said,  a  timorous 
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method  o(  proceeding.  We  inu5l  nol  allempt 
to  ily,  when  we  can  scarcely  prelenil  lo  creep. 
In  considering  any  complex  malter,  we  ought  10 
examine  every  distinct  ingredient  in  Ihe  com- 
position, one  Fiy  one  ;  and  reduce  everything  to 
the  ulinosi  simplicity!  since  the  condition  of 
our  nature  binds  us  lo  a  strict  law  and  very 
narrow  limits.  We  oughl  aflcrwards  to  re-ex- 
amine the  principles  by  the  elTect  of  the  com- 
position, as  well  as  the  composition  by  that  of 
ihe  princijiles.  We  ought  to  compare  our  sub- 
ject with  things  or  a  similar  nature,  and  even 
wilh  things  of  a  contrary  nature ;  for  discoveries 
icay  he,  and  often  are,  made  by  Ihe  contrast, 
which  would  escape  us  on  the  single  view.  The 
greater  number  of  the  comparisons  we  make, 
the  more  general  and  Ihe  more  certain  our 
knowledge  is  likely  to  prove,  as  built  upon  a 
more  extensive  and  perfecl  induction. 

If  an  inquiry  thus  carefully  conducted  should 
fail  at  last  of  discovering  the  truth,  il  may  an- 
swer an  end  perhaps  as  useful,  in  discovering  lo 
us  Ihe  weakness  of  our  own  understanding.  If 
it  does  nol  make  us  knowing,  il  may  make  us 
modesl.  If  il  does  not  preserve  us  from  error, 
il  may  at  least  from  the  spirit  of  error;  and 
may  make  us  cautious  of  pronouncing  with 
pDSitiveness  or  with  haste,  when  so  much  labour 
may  end  in  so  much  uncertainty. 

Essay  en  the  Sui/int  and  Bcauliful,  i  ^  $6. 
The  use  of  such  inquiries  may  l»e  very  con- 
siderable. Whatever  lurns  [he  soul  inward  on 
itself  tends  lo  concentre  its  forces,  and  lo  fit  it  for 
greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science,  fly  look- 
ing into  physical  causes  our  minds  are  opened 
and  enlarged;  and  in  this  pursuit,  whether  we 
lake  or  whether  we  lose  our  game,  the  chase  is 
certainly  of  service.  Cicero,  [rue  as  he  was  to 
ihe  aciidemic  philosophy,  and  consequently  led 
to  reject  the  certninty  of  physical,  as  of  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge,  yet  freely  confesses 
its  great  importance  to  the  human  understand- 
ing: "  Eu  animorum  mgtnionimque  nastro- 
rutH  nnhiralt  quoddam  quasi  pabulum  considt- 
ratio  eenttmplalicqtit  nalura."  If  wecnn  direct 
the  light*  we  derive  from  such  exalted  specu- 
Inltons  upon  the  humbler  field  of  the  imagina- 
li'in,  whiL«l  we  investigate  the  springs  and  Irace 
the  courses  of  our  passions,  wc  may  nol  only 
communicate  lo  the  taste  a  sort  of  philosoph- 
ical solidity,  but  we  may  reflect  back  on  Ihe 
severer  sciences  some  of  the  graces  nnd  ele- 
gances of  taste,  without  which  the  grealesl  pro- 
hciency  in  those  sciences  will  always  have  ihe 
appearance  of  something  iliiberal. 

Essay  en  Ihe  SvbUme  and  Biautiful. 
These  philosophers  are  fanatics:  independent 
of  any  interest,  which,  if  it  operated  alone,  would 
make  them  much  more  tmclable,  they  are  car- 
ried with  such  an  headlong  rage  towards  every 
desperate  trial  that  they  would  sacrifice  the 
whole  human  race  to  the  stighlesl  of  iheir  ex- 
periments. I  am  better  able  lo  enler  into  the 
character  of  Ihii  description  of  men   than  the 


noble  Duke  can  be.  I  have  lived  long  and  va- 
riously in  the  world.  Without  any  considerable 
pretensions  to  literature  in  myself,  I  have  as- 
pired to  the  love  of  letters.  I  have  lived  for  a 
great  many  years  in  habitudes  with  those  who 
professed  them.  I  can  form  a  tolerable  estimate 
of  what  is  likely  lo  happen  from  a  character 
chiefly  dependent  for  fame  and  fortune  on 
knowledge  and  talent,  as  well  in  its  morbid  and 
perverted  state  as  in  thai  which  is  sound  and 
natural.  Naturally  men  so  formed  and  finished 
are  the  first  gifts  of  Providence  to  the  world. 
But  when  they  have  once  thrown  off  the  fear  of 
God,  which  was  in  all  ages  too  often  the  case, 
and  the  fear  of  man,  whiui  is  now  ihe  case,  and 
when  in  that  state  they  come  to  understand  one 
another,  and  to  act  in  corps,  a  more  dreadful 
calamity  cannot  arise  out  of  hell  to  scourge 
mankind.  BuRKE: 

Lttlrr  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  ike  Attacks  upon 
Ail  F/nswn,  1796. 

In  wonder  all  philosophy  began,  in  wonder  it 
ends,  and  admiration  fills  up  the  interspace;  bul 
the  first  wonder  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  the 
last  is  Ihe  parent  of  adoration,       CoLEKIDGE. 

There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of 
life  :  by  indifference,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon; by  philosophy,  which  is  the  most  osten- 
tatious; and  by  religion,  whicli  is  the  most 
effectual.  It  has  been  acutely  said  thai  "Fiiloso- 
phy  riadily  triumphs  mitr  fait  or  fiUurt  evils, 
bul  that  present  evils  triumph  over  philosophy" 
Philosophy  is  a  goddess,  whose  head  indeed  is 
in  heaven,  but  whose  feet  are  upon  earth  :  she 
allempls  more  than  she  accomplishes,  and  prom- 
ises more  than  she  performs:  she  can  teach  us 
to  hear  of  the  calamities  of  others  wilh  magna- 
nimity; bul  it  is  religion  only  that  can  teach  us 
lo  bear  our  own  wilh  resignation. 

COLTON:  Lacon. 

How  conformable  Socrates  was  to  the  Pagan 
religion  and  worship  may  appear  from  those  last 
dying  words  of  hi,s,  when  he  should  be  most 
serious.  Cuu  worth. 

We  seem  to  be  to  seek  what  the  chief  and 

highe<^t  good  superior  to  knowledge  ...  is; 

and  il  cannot  be  denied  bul  that  Plato  sometimes 

talks  too  metaphysically  and  cloudily  about  it. 

CUDWOETH. 

We  are  men  of  secluded  habits,  with  some- 
thing of  a  cloud  u)ion  our  early  fortunes  ;  whose 
enthusiasm,  nevertheless,  has  nol  cooled  with 
age;  whose  spiiil  of  romance  is  not  yet  quenched  ; 
who  are  content  to  ramble  through  Ihe  world  in 
a  pleasant  dream,  rather  than  ever  waken  again 
lo  its  harsh  realilies.  We  are  alchemists,  who 
would  exlract  Ihe  essence  of  perpetual  youlh 
from  dust  and  ashes,  tempt  coy  Truth  in  many 
light  and  fairy  forms  from  the  bottom  of  her 
well,  and  discover  one  crumb  of  comfort,  or  one 
grain  of  good,  in  the  commonest  and  least  re- 

firded  matter  that  pa.<ises  through  our  crucible, 
pirits  of  past  times,  creatures  of  imagination, 
and  people  of  to-day,  are  alike  the  objects  of 
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our  seeking;  and,  unlike  Ihe  olijecu  of  search 
with  most  philusopheni,  ve  can  injure  [heir 
coming  itt  our  cominani!.  Dickens. 

Fersiua  professes  the  stoic  philosophy;  the 
most  getieraus  among  all  the  sects  who  have 
given  rules  of  ethics.  Dryden. 

Let  Epicurus  give  indolency  as  an  altribute 
to  his  gcHls,  and  place  in  it  Ihe  happiness  of  Ihe 
ble<>t :  ihe  Divinity  which  vre  worship  has  given 
us  not  only  a  precept  against  il,  Ijut  his  own  ex- 
ample to  Ihe  contrary.  Dhyden. 

When  philosophyhflsgnnesofaras  she  is  able, 
she  arrives  at  Almightiiies^,  and  in  thai  labyrinth 
is  lost ;  where  not  knowing  the  way,  she  goes  on 
by  guess,  and  cannot  tell  whether  she  is  right 
or  wrong;  and  like  a  (letty  river  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  Umnipotency. 

FtLLTHAM. 

The  scholastic  brocard  "  Nihil  est  in  Intel- 
lectu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  sensu"  is  the  fun- 
dnmenlal  article  in  the  creed  of  thai  tchool 
of  philosophers  who  arc  called  sensualists. 

The  categories  of  Aristotle  arc  Iwlh  Ic^cal 
and  melaphyiical,  and  apply  to  things  as  well  as 
words.  Regarded  logically,  they  aie  reducible 
lo  two,  substance  and  altribute  ;  regarded  meta- 
physically, they  are  reducible  to  being  and  ac- 
cident. The  categories  of  Kant  are  quantity, 
quality,  relation,  and  modality.        Fleming. 

Man  first  examines  ])henomena,  but  he  is  not 
iBtisftcd  till  he  has  reduced  them  lolheir  causes, 
and  when  he  has  done  so,  he  asks  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  he  has  attained. 
This  is  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  the 


e  of  St 
Flkminc. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  our  judgments  are 
reduced  under  the  four  heads  of  quantity,  qual. 
ity,  relation,  and  modality.  .  .  .  'I'he  category 
of  modality  includes  possiliility  and  impossilulity. 


tingency.  Fleming. 

Thai  the  Arlstolelian  philosophy  is  a  huddle 
of  words  and  terms  insignificant  has  been  the 
censure  of  the  wisest.  Glanvill, 

Many  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  of  all 
ages  have  resolved  their  knowledge  into  Soc- 
rates his  sum  total,  and  after  all  their  |«iinB  in 
quest  of  science  have  sat  down  in  a  professed 
nescience.  GlaNvh.u 

What  I  have  observed  with  regard  to  natural 
philosophy  I  would  extend  loevery  other  science 
whatsoever.  We  should  teach  them  as  many  of 
the  facts  as  were  possilile,  and  defer  Ihe  causes 
until  they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous  of 
knowing  them.  A  mind  thus  leaving  school, 
stored  with  all  the  simple  experiences  of  science, 
would  be  (he  fittest  in  Ihe  world  for  the  college 
course;  and  though  such  a  youth  might  not 
appear  so  bright  or  so  talkative  as  those  who 
had  learned  vni  real  principles  and  causes  of 


some  of  Ihe  sciences,  yet  he  would  make  a  wiser 
man,  and  would  retain  a  more  lasting  paasioii 
for  letters,  Ihan  he  who  was  early  burdened  with 
Ihe  disagreeable  instilutioa  of  elTecl  and  cause. 
GoLI>SMITH :  Estays,  No.  VII. 

An  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  great  e<renl\ 
an  attempt  to  develop  the  more  hidden  causa 
which  influence,  under  God,  the  destiny  of  nt- 
lions,  is  an  exercise  of  the  menial  powers  more 
nohte  than  almost  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it 
embraces  the  widest  field,  and  grasps  a  chain 
whose  links  are  the  most  numerous,  compli- 
cated, and  sulHle.  I'he  mosi  profound  political 
speculations,  however,  the  most  refined  theories 
of  government,  though  ihey  establish  the  fame 
of  their  authors,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  have 
had  very  little  influence  on  the  happiness  of 
nations.  Robert  Hall: 

Sentimfnli  Proper  to  Ihe  Pramt  Criiis, 

While  human  philosophy  was  never  able  to 
abolish  idolatry  in  a  single  village,  ihe  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel  overthrew  il  in  a  great  put 
(and  that  the  most  enlightened)  of  the  world. 
Robert  HaLL:  Modrm  infidelity. 

Philosophy  has  been  defined  : — the  science 
□f  things  divine  and  human,  and  the  causes  iu 
which  they  are  contained ;— the  Science  of 
effects  by  their  causes ; — the  science  of  sufficient 
reasons;— ihe  science  of  things  possible,  inas- 
much as  they  ate  possible; — the  science  of 
things  evidently  deduced  from  their  first  prin- 
ciples;— the  science  of  truths  sensible  and  ah- 
slracl; — the  application  of  reason  to  lis  legili- 
mate  objects  ; — the  science  of  Ihe  relations  of 
all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  cnils  of  human 
reason; — the  science  of  the  original  form  of 
ihe  ^0,  or  menial  self; — the  science  of  science; 
— the  science  of  the  absolute  ; — the  science  of 
the  absolute  indiflerence  of  the  ideal  and  real. 
Sir  W.  Hamjltp!*. 

In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjectare  denola 
what  is  10  be  referred  lo  the  thinking  subject, 
the  ego ;  objiclive  what  belongs  lo  the  object  of 
Ihoughl,  the  non  ego.  Philosophy  being  the 
essence  of  knowledge,  and  the  science  of 
knowledge  supposing,  in  its  most  fundamenUl 
and  thorough-going  analysis,  the  distinction  of 
the  tubjeet  and  ^jeet  of  knowledge,  il  is  evident 
that  to  philosophy  the  tubjeet  of  knowledge 
would  be  by  pre-eminence  the  lubjeel,  and  the 
object  of  knowledge  the  object.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  object  and  objective,  llie  luijed 
and  subjtetive,  should  be  employed  by  philoso- 
phers as  simple  terms,  compendiously  lo  denote 
the  grand  discrimination  about  which  philosophy 
was  constantly  employed,  and  which  no  others 
could  be  found  so  precisely  and  promptly  lo 
express.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

By  a  double  blunder  in  philosophy  and  Greek, 
idiolngie  .  .  .  has  in  France  become  the  name 
peculiarly  distinctive  of  that  philosophy  of 
mind  which  exclusively  derives  our  knowledge 
from  sensation.  SiR  W.  Hauilton. 

Philosophical   doubt  is  not  an   end,  but  ■ 
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Previous  lo  the  publication  of  ihe  Novum 
Organon  of  Bacon,  natural  philosophy,  in  any 
legilimale  and  enlensive  use  of  the  word,  could 
tiardly  be  said  to  exist.  Atnong  the  Greek 
f^ilosophers,  of  whose  allainiDenls  in  science 
alone  wc  have  any  positive  knowledge,  and 
thai  but  a  very  limited  one,  we  are  struck  with 
the  remarkable  coiilrast  between  ibeir  poweis 
of  acute  and  subtile  disputation,  their  extraor- 
dinary success  in  abstract  reasoning,  and  their 
intimate  familiarity  with  subjects  purely  intel- 
lectual, on  the  one  band,  and,  on  the  other,  with 
their  loose  and  careless  consideration  of  external 
nalure,  their  grossly  illogical  deductiotis  of 
sweeping  generality  from  few  and  ill-observed 
facts,  in  some  cases ;  and  their  recklesn  assump- 
tion of  abstract  principles  h.ivinf(  no  foundation 
but  in  tlieir  own  imagination,  in  others :  mere 
forms  of  words  with  nothing  corresponding  lo 
them  in  nature,  from  which,  as  from  malhemat- 
ical  definitions,  postulates,  and  axioms,  they 
imagined  that  all  phenomena  could  be  derived, 
all  the  laws  of  nature  deduced. 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Hekschel. 

Many  persons  of  late  have  been  injured  by 
the  iroposinj:  name  of  Philosophy.  Philoso- 
phy, when  it  is  employed  in  promoting  good 
moials,  in  cultivating  liberal  arts,  in  strengthen- 
ing social  union,  in  contemplating  the  works  of 
creation,  and  thus  leading  man  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Supreme  Being,  is  a  noble 
science:  it  is  noble,  because  true;  and  true, 
because  consi-teni  and  corresponding  with  the 
nature  of  man  and  with  the  relations  he  bears 
to  his  fellow-creatures  and  to  his  Maker.  But 
that  which  atsumfs  the  name  of  philosophy,  and 
under  this  mask  injures  morali,  dissuades  from 
mental  improvement,  disunites  society,  discerns 
not  the  wisdom  of  God,  either  in  the  earth  or 
the  heavens,  and  discourages  men  from  paying 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  universal  Father, 
•ucb  a  system  of  doctrines  is  detestable,  because 
fal<e, — and  false,  because  conlraiy  lo  the  nature 
of  man  and  his  several  relations  lo  society  anil 
God.  Real  philosophy  we  should  cherish  and 
love :  it  is  the  friend  of  man,  being  the  source 
of  wi<^dom,  the  origin  of  many  comforls.  and 
the  handmaid  of  religion.  That  which  conies 
under  iis  borrowed  name,  which  puis  on  a 
semhtance  of  what  in  fact  it  is  not,  and  which 
if  we  are  compelled  to  call  philosophy  we 
must,  if  we  would  speak  properly,  term  false 
philosophy — thai  is  the  evil  against  which  we 
,-ire  to  guard,  that  the  credulous  and  innocent 
may  not  lie  lielrayed  by  the  deceits,  the  forgeries, 
and  enchantments  of  this  visored  impostor. 

Bishop  Huntingford. 
He  [Bolingbroke]  was  of  ihal  sect  which,  to 
•void  a  more  odious  name,  chose  to  distinguish 
itself  by  that  of  naturalism. 

Bishop  Hurd. 
Tis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue 
for  a  man  to  be  so  present  to  himself  as  to  be 
always  provided  against  all  accidents. 


This  is  the  mission  of  positivism,  lo  generaliie 
science  and  to  sysiematiie  sociality ;  in  other 
words,  it  t&Tca  at  creating  a  philosophy  of  the 
sciences,  as  a  basis  for  the  new  social  faith. 
G.  H,  Lewes, 

In  philosophical  enquiries  the  order  of  nature 
should  govern,  which  in  all  progression  is  to 
go  from  the  place  one  is  then  in  to  thai  which 
lies  next  to  it.  LoCKE. 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  haie 
obtained  are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the 
hypotheses,  than  with  hopes  to  gain  there  a 
comprehensive,  scientifical,  and  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature. 

Locke. 

The  philosophers  of  old  did  in  vain  enquire, 
whether  the  lummum  banum  consisted  in  riches, 
bodily  delights,  virtue,  or  contemplation :  they 
might  as  reasonably  have  disputed  whether  the 
best  relish  were  in  apples,  plums,  or  nuts. 

All  our  simple  ideas  are  adequate;  because, 
being  nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain  powers 
in  things,  Hited  and  ordained  by  God  to  pro- 
duce such  sensations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be 
correspondent  and  adequate  to  those  [jowers, 

Malebranche  having  shewed  the  difficulties 
of  the  other  ways,  and  how  unsufficient  Ihey  are 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  ideas  we 
have,  erects  this,  of  seeing  all  things  in  God, 
upon  their  ruin,  as  the  tree.  LocKK. 

This 
to  see  at!  things, '. 
they  are  present  to  our  minds;  and  i'f  they  be 
present,  they  can  no  ways  be  present  but  by  the 
presence  of  God,  who  contains  them  all. 

He  who,  with  Plalo,  shall  place  beatitude  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thought* 
tai-ed  to  other  contemplalimis  than  those  who 
looked  not  beyond  thin  hpot  of  eanh  and  those 
perishing  thing*  in  it.  Locke. 

Like  most  olber  friends,  the  Imagination  is 
>,  and  forsakes  us  often  at  the  moment 
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begin  to  learn  tbiil,of  the  two,  our 
more  faithful  anil  steadfast  comforter  is — Cus. 
torn.  But  I  should  apologize  for  this  sudden  and 
unseasonable  indulgence  of  a  momentary  weak- 
ness—it is  hut  for  a  moment.  With  reluming 
health  returns  also  that  energy  wilhonl  which 
the  soul  were  given  us  in  vain,  and  which  rn- 
ables  us  calmly  to  face  the  evils  of  our  lieiiig, 
and  resolutelv  to  fulfil  its  olyecls.  There  is  hut 
one  philosophy  (though  there  are  a  thousand 
schools),  and  its  name  is  Fortitude! 

"  To  Bear  Is  To  Conquer  Our  tut  I" 
Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton; 
TAt  Lail  Dayt  of  Pompeii,  tail  NoU, 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  philosophy 
seems  lo  us  to  have  been  thii,  that  it  aimed  at 
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ibings  altogelher  differcnl  from  those  which  hU 
predecessors  had  proposed  t>i  ihemsetves.  This 
was  his  own  opinion.  "  Finis  scienlianim," 
says  he,  "  a  nemme  adhuc  bene  positus  est." 
And  again,  "Omnium  gravissimus  error  in  de- 
vialione  ab  ultimo  doctrinaruro  fine  consialit." 
"  Nee  ipsa  mela,"  says  he  elsewhere,  "  adhuc 
ulli,  quod  sciam,  morlalium  posita  est  et  defiia," 
Tbe  more  carefully  his  worl<$  arc  emmined,  the 
more  clearly,  we  think,  it  will  appear  that  tiii)  is 
the  real  clue  lo  his  whole  system,  and  that  he 
ased  means  different  from  those  used  by  other 
philosophers,  liecause  he  wished  to  arrive  at  an 
end  altogether  different  from  theirs. 

What  then  was  the  end  which  Bacon  proposed 
lo  himself?  It  was,  I o  use  his  own  emphatic 
expression,  "fruiL"  It  was  the  multiplying  of 
human  enjoyments  and  the  mitigating  of  human 
Bufferings.  It  was  "  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 
It  was  "  cominodis  humanit  inservire."  It  was 
"  efficaciter  uperari  ad  soblevanda  viwe  hamance 
incontmoda."  It  was  "  dotare  vitam  humanam 
novis  inventis  el  copiis."  It  was  "genus 
humanum  novis  operibus  el  polestalibus  con- 
tinuo  dotare,"  This  was  the  object  of  all  his 
speculations  in  every  department  of  science,  in 
natural  philosophy,  in  legislation,  in  politics,  in 
morals.  Lord  Macaulay: 

Lord  Bacon,  July,  1837, 

The  ancient  philosophy  disdained  to  be  use- 
ful, and  was  content  to  M  stationary.  It  dealt 
largely  in  theories  of  moral  perfection,  which 
were  so  sublime  that  they  never  could  be 
than  theories;  in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble 
enigmas;  in  exhortations  to  the  altaini 
unattainable  frames  of  mind.  It  could 
descend  to  the  humble  office  of 
the  comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools 
contemned  that  office  as  degradiug;  some  cen- 
sured it  as  immoral.  Once  indeed  Posidonius, 
a  distinguished  writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  enumerate 
among  the  humble  blessings  which  mankind 
owed  10  philosophy  the  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch  and  the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  metals.  This  eulogy  was  considered 
as  an  affront,  and  was  taken  op  with  proper 
spirit.  Seneca  vehemently  disclaims  these  i 
suiting  compliments.  Philosophy,  according 
him,  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men 
rear  arched  roofs  over  their  heads.  The  11 
philosopher  does  not  care  whether  he  has 
arrhed  roof  or  any  roof.  Philosophy  has  nothing 
lo  do  with  leaching  men  the  uses  of  metals. 
She  teaches  us  lo  lie  independent  of  all  material 
substances,  of  all  mechanical  contrivances.  The 
wise  man  lives  according  to  nature.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  add  lo  the  physical  comforts  of  his 
■pecies,  he  regrets  that  his  lot  was  not  cast  in 
that  golden  age  when  the  human  race  had  no 

eolection  against  the  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild 
asts,  no  screen  from  the  sun  hut  a  cavern.  To 
impute  lo  such  a  man  any  share  in  the  invention 
or  improvement  of  a  plough,  a  ship,  or  a  mill,  is 
an  insult.  "  In  my  own  lime,"  says  Seneca, 
"  there  have  been  inventions  of  this  son,  trans- 


parent windows,  tubes  for  diffusing  warmth 
e<]ua1ly  Ihmugh  all  parts  of  a  building,  short- 
hand, which  has  been  carried  tosuch  a  perfection 
that  a  writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid 
speaker.  But  the  inventing  of  such  things  is 
drodgeiy  for  the  lowest  slaves;  philosophy  lies 
deeper.     It  is  not  her  ofiice  to  teach  men  how 

use  Iheir  hands.     The  object  of  her  lessons  is 

form  tbe  soul.  Apb  rst,  inqaam,  instntmen- 
torum  ad  una  ntassarios  efi/ex."  If  the  mm 
were  left  out,  this  last  sentence  would  be  no 
had  description  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and 
would,  indeed,  very  much  resemble  several  ex- 
pressions in  the  Nmmm  Orgaitum.  "  We  shall 
next  be  told,"  exclaims  Seneca,  "that  the  first 
shoemaker  was  a  philosopher."  For  onr  own 
part,  if  we  are  forced  lo  make  our  choice  be- 
tween the  first  shoemaker  and  the  author  of  the 
three  books  On  Anger,  we  pronounce  for  the 
shoemaker.  It  may  be  worse  to  be  angry  than 
to  be  wet.  But  shoes  have  kept  millions  frmn 
lieing  wet ;  and  we  doubt  whether  Seneca  ever 
kept  anybody  from  being  angry. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Lord Baeom. 

It  is  very  reluctantly  that  Seneca  can  be 
brought  lo  confess  that  any  philosopher  had 
ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  10  anything  that 
could  possibly  promote  whal  vulgar  people 
would  consider  as  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
He  la1)ours  10  clear  Democritus  from  the  dis- 
graceful imputation  of  having  made  the  fiis 
arch,  anil  Anacharsis  from  the  charge  of  having 
contrived  the  poller's  wheel.  He  is  forced  to 
own  that  such  a  thing  might  happen;  and  it 
may  also  happen,  he  tells  us,  that  a  philosopher 
may  be  swifi  of  fool.  But  il  is  not  in  his  diar- 
acter  of  philosopher  that  he  either  wins  a  race 
or  invents  a  machine.  No.  lo  be  sure.  The 
business  uf  a  philosopher  was  to  declaim  in 
praise  of  poverty,  with  two  millions  slerling  out 
at  usury,  lo  meditate  epigrammatic  conceits 
about  the  evils  of  luxury,  in  gardens  which 
moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns,  10  rant  about 
liberty,  while  fawning  on  the  insolent  and  pam- 
pered freedmen  of  a  tyrant,  10  celebrate  the 
divine  lieauly  of  virtue  with  the  same  pen  which 
had  just  before  written  a  defence  of  the  murder 
of  a  mother  liy  a  son. 

From  the  cant  of  this  philosophy,  a  philoso- 
phy meanly  proud  of  its  own  unprofit^lenes.s  il 
13  delighlful  to  turn  to  the  lessons  of  the  great 
English  teacher  [Bacon].     . 

Lord  Macaitlay:  Lsrd  Bactm. 

The  s[iirit  which  appears  in  the  passage  of 
Seneca  lo  which  we  have  referred  tainted  the 
whole  body  of  the  ancient  philosophy  from  the 
lime  of  Socrates  downwards,  and  look  posses- 
sion of  intellects  with  which  that  of  Seneca  can- 
not for  a  moment  he  compared.  It  pervadta 
the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  may  tie  distinclly 
traced  in  many  parts  of  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
Bacon  has  dropped  hints  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  prevalence  of 
Ibis  feeling  was  in  a  great  measure  lo  be  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  Socrates.  Our  great 
countiyman  evidently  did  not  consider  the  revo- 
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luiion  which  Socratei  effected  in  phi1oao|ihy  a9 
&  happy  event,  nnd  constantly  mainlained  [hut 
the  earlier  Greek  speculmors,  Democritus  in 
panic niar,  were,  on  the  whole,  superior  lo  their 
more  celebraied 


flowers  and  leaves,  it  is  the  noblest  of 
But  if  we  take  the  homely  test  of  Bacon,  if  we 
jodge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  our  opinion  of  it 
may  perhaps  be  less  favourable.  When  we  sum 
up  all  the  useful  truths  which  we  owe  to  that 
philosophy,  lo  what  do  Ihey  amount  ?  We  find, 
indeed,  abundant  proofs  that  some  of  those  who 
cultivated  it  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  intel- 
lect. We  find  among  Iheir  writings  incompara- 
ble specimens  boih  of  dialectical  and  rhetorical 
•Tt.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  contro- 
versies were  of  use,  in  so  far  as  they  served  lo 
exercise  the  faculties  of  the  disputants;  for 
(here  IS  no  controversy  so  idle  that  it  may  not 
be  of  use  in  this  way.  Bui  when  we  look  for 
something  more,  for  something  which  adds  to 
■he  comforts  or  alleviates  the  calamities  of  the 
human  race,  we  are  forced  lo  own  ourselves 
disappointed.  We  arc  forced  to  say  with  Bacon 
that  ihis  celebrated  philosophy  ended  in  nothing 
but  disputation,  thai  it  was  neither  a  vineyard 
nor  an  olive-ground,  but  an  intricate  wood  of 
briers  and  ihisllcs,  from  which  those  who  lost 
themselves  in  it  brought  back  many  scratches 
and  no  food. 

We  readily  acknowledge  Ihat  some  of  the 
teachers  of  (his  unfruitful  wisdom  were  among 
the  greatest  men  that  Ihe  world  has  ever  seen.  If 
we  admit  the  justice  of  Bacon's  censure,  we  admit 
il  with  regret,  simitar  to  that  which  Dame  felt 
when  he  learned  Ihe  fate  of  those  illustrious  hea- 
thens who  were  doomed  to  ihe  fiisl  circle  of  Hell. 


Lord  Macavlay:  Lord  Saeoi. 

But  in  (mlh  (he  very  admiration  which  we 
feel  for  the  eminent  philosophers  of  antiquity 
forces  us  to  adopt  ihe  opinion  (ha(  (heir  powers 
were  systemalicBlly  misdirected.  For  how  else 
could  It  be  (hat  such  powers  should  effect  so 
little  for  mankind  ?  A  pedestrian  may  show  as 
much  muscular  vigour  on  a  treadmill  as  on  Ihe 
highway  road.  But  on  (he  road  his  vigour  will 
assuredly  carry  him  forward  ;  and  on  the  Cread- 
tnill  he  will  not  advance  an  inch.  The  ancient 
philosophy  was  a  treadmill,  not  a  path.  It  was 
made  up  of  revolving  questions,  of  controversies 
which  were  always  beginning  again.  It  was 
a  contrivance  for  having  much  exertion  and  no 
progress.  We  must  acknowledge  that  more  than 
once,  while  conlemplaling  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy  and  the  Portico,  even  as  (hey  appear  in 
the  Iransparenl  splendour  of  Cicero's  incompara- 
ble diction,  we  have  been  templed  (o  mutler 
with  (he  surly  centurion  in  Feraius,  "  Cur  quis 
non  prandeat  hoc  est  ?"    What  is  the  highi 
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thing,  whether  we  can  be  certain  that  we  are 
certain  of  nothing,  whether  a  wise  men  can  lie 
unhappy,  whether  all  departures  from  right  be 
equally  reprehensible,  these,  and  other  ques- 
tions of  the  same  sort,  occupied  the  brains,  the 
tongues,  and  (he  pens  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
civiliied  world  during  several  centuries.  This 
sort  of  philosophy,  it  is  evident,  could  not  be 
progressive.  It  might  indeed  sharpen  and  in- 
vigorate the  minds  of  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves (o  it;  and  so  might  the  dis)>utes  of  the 
orthodox  Lilliputians  and  the  heretical  Blefus- 
cudians  about  the  l>ig  ends  and  the  liille  ends  of 
^gi.  But  such  disputes  could  add  nothing  to 
the  s(ock  of  knowledge.  The  human  mind  ac- 
cordingly, ins(ead  of  marching,  merely  marked 
(ime.  It  louk  as  much  trouble  as  would  have 
sufKced  to  carry  it  forward  ;  end  yet  remained 
on  (he  same  spot.  There  was  no  accumulation 
of  truth,  no  heritage  of  Irulh  acquired  by  the 
labour  of  one  generation  and  bequeathed  lo  an- 
other, 10  be  again  Iransmilled  with  large  addi- 
tions to  a  third.  Where  tills  philosophy  was  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  (here  it  continued  lobe  in  the 
lime  of  Seneca,  and  there  it  continued  (o  be  in 
the  lime  of  Favoriniis.  The  same  sects  were  stilt 
battling  wiib  the  same  unsalisfaclory  arguments 
about  the  same  interminable  questions.  There 
had  been  no  want  of  ingenuity,  of  leal,  of  in- 
dustry. Every  trace  of  intellectual  cullivation 
was  there,  except  a  harvest.  There  had  been 
plenty  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  reaping,  thresh- 
ing. But  the  gamers  contained  only  smut  and 
Eiut}ble.         Lord  Macaulay:  Lorii  Bacon. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect 
natural  science;  but  they  did  not  cultivate  it  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  increasing  Ihe  power  nnd  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  man.  The  taint  of 
barrenness  had  spread  from  ethical  to  physical 
speculations.  Seneca  wrote  largely  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  magnified  the  importance  of 
that  study.  But  why?  Not  because  it  tended 
lo  assuage  suRering,  to  multiply  the  conveni- 
ences of  life,  lo  extend  ihe  empire  of  man  over 
the  malerial  world ;  hut  solely  because  it  tended 
lo  raise  the  mind  above  low  cares,  lo  separate 
i(  from  the  tx>dy,  to  exercise  its  snbttl(y  in  the 
solulion  of  very  obscure  questions.  [Seneca, 
Nat.  Quiest.,  pnef.,  lib.  3.]  Thus  natural  phi- 
losophy was  considered  in  the  light  merely  of 
a  mental  exercise.  It  was  made  subsidiary  lo 
ihe  art  of  disputalion ;  and  it  consequently 
proved  altogether  barren  of  useful  discoveries. 
Lord  Macaulay  ;  Lord  Baeon. 

There  was  one  sect  which,  however  alKurd 
and  pernicious  some  of  its  doctrines  may  have 
been,  ought,  il  should  seem,  to  have  merited  an 
exception  from  Ihe  general  censure  which  Bacon 
has  pronounced  on  the  ancient  schools  of  wis- 
dom. The  Epicurean,  who  referred  all  happi- 
ness 10  bodily  pleasure,  and  all  evil  10  bodily 
pain,  might  have  been  expected  lo  exert  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  Own  phys- 
ical condition  and  that  of  his  neighbours.  But 
Ihe  ihoughl  seems  never  to  have  occurred  lo 
any  membei:  of  (hat  school.     Indeed,  (heir  no- 
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lion,  as  reported  by  iheir  great  poet,  was,  [liat 
no  mote  imptovemenis  were  lo  be  expected  in 
the  arts  whicli  conduce  lo  the  comfort  of  life. 
"  Ad  viclun  que  flagluil  luuj 
Onnlajiuq  Eermc  nonollbui  eu«  paniU." 
This  contented  despondency,  this  disposition 
lo  admire  what  has  been  dnne,  and  to  expect 
that  nothing  more  will  be  done,  is  strongly  chnr- 
acletislic  of  all  the  schools  which  preceded  the 
»ehool  of  Fruit  and  Progress.  Widely  as  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  dilfered  on  most  points, 
they  seem  to  have  quite  agreed  in  their  con- 
tempt for  pursuits  so  vulgar  as  to  be  useful. 
The  philosophy  of  both  was  a  garrulous,  de- 
claiming, canting,  wrangling  philosophy.  Cen- 
tury after  century  they  conlinueil  to  repeat  their 
hostile  war-cries,  Virtue  and  Pleasure;  and  in 
the  end  it  appeared  that  the  Epicurean  had 
added  as  little  to  the  quantity  of  pleasure  as  the 
Stoic  to  the  quantity  of  virtue.  It  is  on  the 
pedestal  of  Bacon,  not  on  that  of  Epicurus,  that 
those  noble  lines  ought  to  be  inscribed : 
incbris  U' 


There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
dcijiee  in  which  Ihe  human  mind  had  been  mis- 
(litecled  than  the  history  of  Ihe  two  greatest 
events  which  took  place  during  Ihe  middle  ages. 
We  speak  of  the  invention  of  Gunpowder  and 
of  the  invention  of  Printing.  The  dales  of 
iKjth  arc  unknown.  The  authon  of  both  or* 
unknown.  Nor  was  this  because  men  were 
too  rude  and  ignorant  lo  value  intellectual 
superiority.  The  invention  of  gunjxiwiler  ap- 
pears to  have  been  contcni|>orary  with  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  The  invention  of  printing  was 
certainly  contemporary  with  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  wiib  a  crowd  of 
distinguished  scholars.  But  the  human  mind 
still  retained  that  faut  beni  which  it  had  re- 
ceived two  thousand  years  earlier.  George  of 
Trebisond  and  Mnrsilio  Ficino  would  not  easily 
have  been  brought  lo  believe  that  the  inventor 
of  the  printing-press  had  done  more  for  man- 
kind than  themselves,  or  than  tho^^e  ancient 
writers  of   whom   they  were  the   enthusiastic 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  barren 
philosophy  which  had,  during  so  many  ages, 
employed  the  faculties  of  ihe  obtest  of  men, 
was  destined  to  fall.  It  had  worn  many  shapes. 
)l  had  mingled  itself  with  many  creeds.  It 
had  survived  revolutions  in  which  empires,  re- 
ligions, languages,  racet,  had  perished.  Driven 
from  its  ancient  haunts,  it  had  taken  sanctuary 
in  that  Church  which  it  had  persecuted,  and 
had,  like  Ihe  daring  fienils  of  the  poet,  placed 


Words,  and  more  words,  and  nothing  but 
words,  had  been  all  Ihe  fruit  of  all  the  toil  of  all 
the  most  renowned  sages  of  sixty  generations. 
But  Ihe  days  of  this  sterile  exuberance  were  num- 
bered. Lord  Macaulav  :  Lord  Bacm. 


Many  causes  predisposed  the  public  mind  lo 
a  change.  The  study  of  a  greai  variety  of 
ancient  writers,  though  it  did  i)Ot  give  a  right 
direction  to  philosophical  research,  did  much 
towards  destroying  that  blind  reverence  for 
authority  which  had  prevailed  when  Arislotle 
ruled  alone.  The  rise  of  the  Florentine  sect  of 
Plat  on  i  SIS,  a  sect  to  which  belonged  some  of 
the  finest  minds  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
not  an  unimportant  event.  The  mere  sul>stita- 
tion  of  the  Academic  for  the  Peripatetic  philos- 
ophy would  indeed  have  done  litlle  good.  Bat 
anything  was  better  thai)  the  old  habit  of  un- 
reasoning servility.  It  was  something  lo  have 
a  choice  of  tyrants.  '■  A  spark  of  freedom,"  as 
Gibbon  has  justly  remarked,  "  was  produced  by 
this  collision  of  adverse  servitude." 

Other  causes  might  be  mentioned.  But  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  great  reformation  of  religion  that 
we  owe  the  great  refonnalion  of  philosophy. 
The  alliance  between  the  Schools  and  the  Vati- 
can had  for  age*  lieen  so  close  that  those  who 
threw  oflr  the  dominion  of  Ihe  Vatican  could 
nol  continue  lo  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Schools.  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  schism 
treated  the  Peri|ialelic  philosophy  with  con- 
tempt, and  spoke  of  Aristotle  as  if  Aristotle 
had  been  answerable  for  all  the  diigtn.as  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  "  Nullo  ipud  Luiherano* 
philosophiam  esse  in  prelio,"  was  a  reproach 
which  Ihe  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
loudly  repealed,  and  which  many  of  the  Prot- 
estanl  leaders  considered  as  a  complimenL 
Scarcely  any  text  was  more  frequently  cited 
by  ihe  reformers  than  that  in  which  St.  Pjul 
cautions  the  Colossians  not  to  let  any  man 
spoil  Ihem  l>y  j^ilosnphy.  Luther,  almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  no  man  could  be  at  once  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  in  ihat  of 
Christ.  Zwingle,  Bucer,  Peler  Martyr,  Calvin, 
held  similar  language.  In  some  of  Ihe  Scotch 
universities  Ihe  Aristotelian  system  was  dis- 
carded for  that  of  Ramus.  Thus,  before  the 
birth  of  Bacon,  the  empire  of  the  scholastic 

;hilosophy  had  been  shaken  lo  its  foundations. 
'here  was  in  the  intellectual  world  an  anarchy 
resembling  that  which  in  the  political  world 
often  follows  the  overthrow  of  an  old  and 
deeply-rooted  government.  Antiquity,  prescrip- 
tion, the  sound  of  great  names,  had  ceased  to 
awe  mankind.  The  dynasty  which  had  reigned 
for  -iges  was  at  an  end;  and  the  vacant  throne 
was  left  to  be  struggled  for  liy  pretenders. 

The  first  effect  of  this  greal  revolution  was, 
as  Bacon  most  justly  observed  [E>e  Aui^mentis 
lib.  i.],  to  give  for  a  time  an  undue  impottance  ' 
to  the  mere  graces  of  style.  The  new  breed  of 
scholars,  the  Aschams  and  Buchanans,  nourished 
with  the  finest  compositions  of  the  Augustan 
age.  regarded  with  loathing  Ihe  dry,  crabbed, 
and  barbarous  diction  of  respondents  and  oppo- 
nents. They  were  far  less  studious  aliout  the 
matter  of  their  writing  than  about  the  manner. 
They  succeeded  in  reforming  Latinily ;  but  ihey 
never  even  aspired  to  effect  a  reform  in  philot- 
ophj.  Lord  Macaulay:  Lord Satem. 
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To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  should  say  dial  the 
nim  of  ihe  Platonic  philosophy  was  toexoll  man 
into  3  god.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy was  to  provide  man  with  what  he  requites 
while  he  continues  to  be  man.  The  aim  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  was  lo  raise  us  far  al)OYe 
vulgar  wants.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy was  lo  supply  our  vulgar  wants.  The  former 
nim  was  noble;  but  the  latter  was  attainable. 
Plalo  drew  a  good  bow;  but,  like  Accsles  in 
Viigil,  he  aimed  at  the  stars;  and  therefore, 
though  (here  was  no  want  of  strength  or  skill, 
the  shot  was  thrown  away.  His  arrow  was 
indeeil  followed  by  a  track  of  dazzling  radiance, 
l>ul  i(  struck  nothing, 

"  Volant  Ifquidli  In  nubibia  anlt  anuida, 
c'S^mpM  intSitM.-""'     '""*""  "^™' 

Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a  mark  which  was 
placed  on  the  earth,  and  within  bow-shot,  and 
hit  il  it)  the  while.  The  philosophy  of  Plato 
began  in  words  and  ended  in  words, — nohie 
words  indeed,  words  such  as  were  (o  l>e  ex- 
pected from  the  finest  of  human  inlellecls  ex- 
ercising boundless  dominion  over  the  finest  of 
human  languages.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon 
began  in  observations  and  ended  in  arts. 

Lord  Macaulay  :  Lord  Bacm. 

The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was 
that  iheir  doctrine  formed  the  minds  of  men  lo 
a  high  degree  of  wisdom  and  virine.  This  was 
indeed  the  only  practical  good  which  the  most 
celebrated  of  those  teachers  even  pretended  to 
effect;  and  undoubtedly,  if  they  had  effected 
this,  Ihey  would  have  deserved  far  higher  praise 
than  if  Ihey  had  discovered  the  most  salutary 
medicines  or  construcled  the  most  poweiful 
machines.  But  the  truth  is  that,  in  those  very 
mailers  in  which  alone  they  professed  lo  do 
any  good  to  mankind,  in  those  very  mailers 
for  Ihe  sake  of  wliich  they  neglected  all  the 
vulgar  interests  of  mankind,  they  did  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  They  promised  what 
was  impracticable;  Ihey  despised  what  was 
practicable;  Ihey  filled  Ihe  world  with  long 
words  and  long  beards;  and  they  left  it  as 
wicked  and  as  ignorant  as  they  found  it. 

An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than  a  princi- 
pality in  Utopia.  The  smallest  actual  good  is 
belter  than  the  most  magnificent  promises  of 
impossibilities.  The  wise  man  of  Ihe  Stoics 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  grander  object  than  a 
sleam-engine.  But  there  are  si  earn -engines. 
And  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  ts  yet  lo  be 
bom.  A  philosophy  which  ibould  enable  a 
man  lo  feel  perfectly  happy  while  in  agonies  of 
pain  would  be  belter  than  a  phitoso[^y  which 
a-ssuages  pain.  But  we  know  that  there  are 
remedies  which  will  assuage  pain;  and  we  know 
that  the  ancient  sagei  liked  ihe  toothache  just 
as  lilllc  as  ihcir  neighbours.  A  philosophy  which 
should  extinguish  cupidity  would  be  lielter  than 
a  philosophy  which  should  devise  laws  for  the 
securily  of  properly.  But  it  is  possible  lo  make 
laws  which  shall,  to  a  very  great  extent,  secure 


property.  And  we  do  not  andenland  how  any 
motives  which  Ihe  ancient  philosophy  furnished 
could  extinguish  cupidity.  \Ve  know,  indeed, 
thai  the  philosophers  were  no  l>elter  than  other 
men.  From  the  teslimony  of  friends  as  well  as 
of  foes,  from  the  confessions  of  Epictelus  and 
Seneca,  as  well  as  from  Ihe  sneers  of  Lucian 
and  the  tierce  invectives  of  Juvenal,  it  is  plain 
that  these  leachers  of  virtue  had  all  the  vices  of 
their  neighbours,  with  the  additional  vice  of 
hypocrisy. 

Lord  MaCAULAV  ;  Lord  Bacon. 

Some  people  may  think  the  object  of  Ihe  Ba- 
conian philosophy  a  low  object,  bul  they  cannot 
deny  ihnt,  high  or  low,  il  has  been  attained. 
They  cannot  deny  that  every  year  makes  an 
addition  to  what  Bacon  called  ■'  fruit."  They 
cannot  deny  that  mankind  have  made,  and  are 
making,  great  and  constant  progress  in  the  road 
which  he  pointed  out  to  them.  Was  there  any 
such  progressive  movemenl  among  the  ancieni 
philosophers  ?  After  they  had  been  declaiming 
eight  hundred  years,  had  they  made  the  world 
belter  than  when  ihey  began  ?  Our  belief  is 
that,  among  Ihe  philosophers  themselves,  in- 
stead of  a  progressive  improvement  there  was  a 
progressive  degeneracy.  An  abject  superstition 
which  Democrilus  or  Anaxagoras  would  have 
rejected  with  scorn  added  the  last  disgrace  lo 
ihe  long  doiHge  of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic 
schools.  Tliose  unsuccessful  attempts  loarlicu- 
tale  which  are  so  delightful  and  interesting  in  a 
child  shock  and  disgust  us  in  an  aged  paralytic; 
and;  in  the  same  way,  those  wild  mythological 
fictions  which  chnnn  us  when  we  hear  them 
lisped  hy  Greek  poetry  in  its  infancy  excite  a 
mixed  Sensation  of  pity  and  I  on  thing  when 
mumbled  by  Greek  philosophy  in  its  old  age. 
Lord  Macaulav  :  Lord  Bacon. 

Suppose  ihat  Justinian,  when  he  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens,  had  called  on  the  last  few 
sages  who  still  haunted  the  Portico,  and  lingered 
round  the  ancieni  plane-lrees,  tu  show  their 
title  to  public  veneration  :  suppose  that  he  bad 
said,  "  A  thousand  years  have  ela]>sed  since,  in 
this  famous  city,  Socrates  posed  Protagoras  and 
Hippias;  during  those  thousand  years  a  large 

Eroportion  of  the  ablest  men  of  every  generation 
as  been  employed  in  constant  eflbns  to  bring 
lo  perfection  the  philosophy  which  you  teach; 
that  philosophy  has  been  munificently  patron- 
ized by  Ihe  powerful;  its  professors  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  public;  it  has 
drawn  lo  ilself  almost  all  the  sap  and  vigour  of 
ihe  human  inlellecl :  and  what  has  it  effected  ? 
\VhaI  proRiahle  truth  has  it  taught  us  which  we 
should  not  equally  have  known  without  it  ? 
Whal  has  it  enabled  us  to  do  which  we  should 
not  have  been  equally  able  lo  do  wilhout  it?" 
Such  questions,  we  suspect,  would  have  puKled 
Simplicius  and  Isidore.  Ask  a  follower  of 
Bacon  whal  ihe  new  philosophy,  as  il  was 
called  in  Ihe  lime  of  Clurlei  the  Second,  has 
effected  for  mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready: 
"  It  has  lengthened  life;  it  has  mitigated  pajn ; 
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it  has  extinguished  diseases ;  it  has  increased 
the  rerltlity  uf  the  soil ;  St  hu  given  new  aecn- 
riliea  to  the  mariner;  it  has  furnished  new  arms 
to  ihe  warrior;  it  has  spanned  great  rivers  and 
estuaries  witli  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our 
fathers :  it  h*s  giiided  the  thunder-liolt  innoc- 
uously from  heaven  to  earth  ;  it  has  lighted  up 
tlie  night  with  the  splendour  of  the  day ;  it  lias 
emended  the  range  of  the  human  vision  ;  it  has 
multiplied  the  power  of  the  human  muscles ;  it ' 
has  accelerated  motion  ;  it  has  annihilated  dis- 
tance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspond- 
ence, all  friendly  offices,  all  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness; it  has  enabled  man  to  descend  to  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  to  soar. into  the  air,  to  pene- 
trate securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the 
earth,  to  traverse  the  land  in  cars  which  whirl 
along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean  in  ships 
which  ran  ten  knots  en  hour  againsi  the  wind. 
These  are  but  a  part  of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  fir^ 
frails.  For  it  is  a  philosophy  which  neverresis, 
which  h.-is  never  attained,  which  is  never  per- 
fect. Its  law  is  progress.  A  point  which  yester- 
day was  invisible  is  its  goal  to-day,  and  will  be 
its  starling-post  to-morrow." 

Lord  MacaULAV:  Lard  Baron. 
Cicero  says,  ><  that  to  study  philosophy  is 
nothing  but  to  prepare  a  man's  self  to  die." 
The  reason  of  which  \%,  because  study  and  con- 
templation do  in  some  sort  withdraw  from  us 
and  deprive  us  of  our  souls,  and  employ  it 
separately  from  the  body,  which  is  a  kind  of 
learning  to  die,  and  a  resemblance  of  death  ;  or 
else  l>ecause  all  the  wisdom  and  reasoning  in 
the  world  does  in  the  enll  conclude  in  this 
point,  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  to  die.  And  to 
suy  the  truth,  either  our  reason  does  grossly 
abuse  as,  or  it  ought  to  have  no  other  aim  but 
our  contentment  only,  nor  lu  endeavour  any 
thing  but  in  turn  to  make  tis  live  well,  and  as 
the  holy  Scripture  says,  at  our  ease.  All  the 
opinions  of  the  world  agree  in  this. 

MOKTAIGNB : 

Etsays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xix. 
The  soul  that  entertains  philosophy  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  constitution  of  health  as  to  render 
the  body  in  like  manner  healthful!  to ;  she  ought 
to  m.nke  her  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  shine 
■0  as  to  appear  without,  and  her  contentment 
ought  to  fashion  the  outward  behaviour  to  her 
own  mould,  and  consequently  to  fortlfte  it  with 
a  graceful  contidi 


cnied  c. 


The 


most  manifest  sign  of  wisdom  is  a  continual 
chearfulnesl ;  her  estate  is  like  that  of  things  in 
the  regions  above  the  moon,  always  clear  and 
serene!  'Tis  Baraco  and  Baralipton  that  ren- 
der their  disciples  so  dirty  and  ill  favour'd,  and 
not  she  ;  they  do  not  so  much  as  know  her  but 
by  hear-say.  It  is  she  that  calms  and  appeases 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  soul,  and  who 
leaches  famine  and  fevers  to  laugh  and  sing; 
anri  that,  not  by  certain  imaginary  epicycles,  but 
liy  natural  anci  manifest  reasons.  She  has  ver- 
tue  for  her  end ;  which  is  not,  as  the  school- 
men say,  situate  upon  the  inmmit  of  a  perpen- 


dicular rock,  and  an  inaccessible  precipices 
Such  as  have  apptoach'd  her  (ind  it  quite  con- 
trary, to  be  seated  in  a  fair,  fruitful,  and 
flourishing  plain,  from  whence  she  easily  Aa- 
coveis   alt   things  subjected  to  her:   to  which 

tlace  any  one  may  however  arrive,  if  he  knows 
ut  the  easiest  and  the  nearest  way,  through 
shady,  green,  and  sweetly  flourishing  walks  and 
avenues,  by  a  pleasant,  easie,  and  smooth  de- 
scent, like  that  of  the  cceleslial  arches. 

Montaicne: 
Eaayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  cli.  xkt. 


thought  they  i 
found  it.  These  have  established  the  sciences, 
and  have  treated  of  them  as  of  certain  knowl- 
edges. Clilomachus,  Carneadet,  and  the  Aca- 
demicks,  have  despaired  in  their  quest,  and 
concluded  the  Irath  could  not  be  conceiv'd  by 
our  understandings.  The  result  of  these  are 
weakness  and  human  ignorance.  This  sect  has 
had  the  most,  and  most  noble  followers.  Pyrriia 
and  other  scepticks,  whose  doctrines  were  held 
by  many  of  the  ancients,  taken  from  Homer, 
the  seven  sages,  Archilochus.  Euripides,  Zeno, 
Democritus,  and  Xenophon,  say  that  they  are 
yet  upon  the  search  of  truth.  These  conclude 
that  the  other,  who  think  they  have  found  it  out, 
are  infinitely  deceiv'd;  and  that  it  is  too  daring 
a  vanity  in  the  second  sort  to  determine  that 


>t  able  : 


For 


this  establishing  a  standard  of  c 
know  and  judge  the  difliculty  of  things  is  a 
great  and  exlream  knowledge,  of  which  they 
doubt  whether  or  no  man  can  be  capable. 

Montaigne  : 
Eitays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Iitx. 

There  is  even  room  for  philosophy  in  the 
courts  of  princes,  but  not  for  that  speculative 
philosophy  that  makes  eveiylhing  to  be  alike 
tilting  at  all  times;  but  there  is  another  philos- 
ophy that  is  more  pliable,  that  knows  its  proper 
scene,  accommodates  itself  to  it,  and  teaches  a 
man,  with  propriety  and  decency,  tu  act  thai 
part  which  has  fallen  to  his  share. 

Sir  T.  Mobb. 

The  Christian  religion,  rightly  understood,  is 
the  deepest  and  choicest  [nece  of  philosoiiy 
that  is.  Sir  T.  Moke. 

Philosophy  is  the  science  of  first  principles, 
that,  namely,  which  investigates  the  primair 
grounds,  and  determines  the  fundamental  cer- 
tainty, of  human  knowledge  generally. 

MOKSLL. 

The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy  is 
to  aivue  from  phenomena  without  feigning 
hypotheses,  and  to  deduce  causes  from  ellects 
till  we  come  to  the  very  flrsi  cause,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  mechanical ;  and  not  only  to  Unfold 
the  mechanism  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to  re- 
solve these,  and  to  such  like  questions. 

Sut  ISAAC  Nbwtoh. 
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To  derive  Iwo  or  ihree  general  principles  of 
motion  from  phenomena,  and  afterwards  (o  lell 
us   how  the  properties  and   actions  of  all  cor- 
poreal things  follow  fiom  those  manifest  prin- 
ciples, would  be  a  very  great  step  in  philosophy. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Philosophy  is  a  modest  profession ;  it  is  all 
reality  end  plain  dealing.   I  hale  solemnity  and 
pretence,  with  nothing  but  pride  at  the  bottom. 
Puny. 
All  those  school-men,  (hough  Ihey  were  ex- 
ceeding witty,  yet  better  teach  all  llieir  followers 
to  shift,  than  to  resolve  by  their  distinctions. 
Sir  W.  Ralbigh. 


Philosophy  can  hold  an  ea.^y  triumph  o 
the  mi'^^urtunes  which  are  past  and  lo  coi 
but  those  which  are  present  triumph  over  1 
By  philosophy  we  are  taught  lo  dismiss  our 
grcts  for  the  past  and  our  apprehensions 
fuiare  evils;  but  the  immediate  sense  of  Suher- 
ing  she  cannot  teach  us  to  subdue. 

Rochefoucauld. 

Adam,  in  Ihe  stale  of  innocence,  came  into 
the  world  a  philosopher,  which  suflicienlly  ap- 
peared by  his  writing  the  natures  of  Ihines 
upon  their  names :  he  could  view  essences  in 
themselves,  and  read  forms  without  the  com- 
tneni  of  iheir  respective  properties. 

South. 

What  admirable  things  occur  in  Ihe  remains 
of  several  other  philosophers  !  Short,  I  con- 
fess, of  the  rules  of  Christianity,  but  generally 
above  the  lives  of  Chrisiians-  South. 

As  in  many  things  ihe  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phers was  short  of  the  truth,  so  almost  in  all 
(hings  their  practice  fell  short  of  their  knowl- 
edge ;  the  principles  by  which  they  walked  were 
,  a*  much  below  ihose  by  which  they  judged  as 
their  feel  were  below  their  head.         South. 

EpicuTus's  discourse  concerning  the  original 
of  tbe  world  is  so  ridiculously  merry,  llial  the 
design  of  his  philosophy  was  pleasure,  and  not 

Philosophy  is  of  two  kindj:  that  which  re- 
lates to  conduct,  and  thai  which  relates  lo  knowl- 
edge. The  (iT^t  teaches  us  to  value  all  thingsat 
their  real  worth,  to  be  contented  with  little, 
modest  in  prosgierily,  patient  in  trouble,  equal- 
minded  at  all  limes.  II  teaches  us  our  diiiy  to 
OUT  neighbour  and  ourselves.  But  it  is  he  who 
possesses  both  thai  is  the  true  philosopher.  The 
more  he  know*,  the  more  he  is  desirous  of 
(knowing;  and  yet  the  fatlher  he  advances  in 
knowledge  ihe  letter  he  understands  how  little 
he  con  ailain,  and  the  more  deeply  he  feels  that 
God  alone  can  satisfy  the  infinite  desires  of  an 
immortal  soul.  To  understand  this  is  the  height 
and  perfection  of  philosophy.         Soitthey. 

It  is  too  much  untwisted  by  the  doctors,  and 
(like  philosophy)  made  intricate  by  eiplicalions, 
and  difficult  by  the  aperture  and  dis<^olutiun  of 
duUnaioos.  Jekeuv  Taylor. 


Lipsius  yiti  a  great  sludier  of  Ihe  Stoical 
philosophy  :  upon  hi^<  death-bed  his  friend  told 
him  that  he  needed  not  use  arguments  to  per- 
suade him  to  patience;  ihe  philosophy  which  he 
had  studied  would  furnish  him:  he  answers 
im,  Lord  Jesus,  give  me  Christian  patience ! 

TlLLOTSOK. 

The  land  of  philosophy  contains  partly  an 
open,  champaign  country,  passable  by  every  com- 
mon understanding,  and  parl)y  a  range  of  wood-., 
:raversable  only  by  the  speculative. 

A.  TUCKEK. 

The  discovery  of  what  is  true,  and  the  prac- 
:ice  of  that  which  is  good,  are  the  two  most 
important  objects  of  philosophy. 

Voltaire. 
This  rule  of  casting  away  all  our  former  pre- 
judicale  opinions  is  not  proposed  lo  any  of  us  lo 
be  practiseil  at  once  as  subjects  or  Christians, 
merely  as  philosophers. 


PHYSIC. 

Accordingly,  we  iind  that  Ihose  parts  of  the 
world  are  most  healthy,  where  Ihcy  subsist  by 
the  chase ;  and    thai   men   lived   longest   when 
iheir  lives  were  employed  in  hunting,  and  when 
they  had  litlle  food  besides  what  they  caught. 
Btislerlng,  cupping,  bleeding,  are  seldom  uf  use 
but  to  the  idle  and  intemperate ;  as  all  those  in- 
ward applications  which  are  so  much  in  practice 
among  us,  are  for  Ihe  most  part  nothing  else  but 
expedients  lo  make  luxury  consistent  with  health. 
Addison  %  Sputalar,  No.  195. 
A  physician  uses  various  methods  for  Ihe  re- 
covery of  sick  per^ions  ;  and,  though  all  of  them 
arc  disagreeable,  his  palienls  are  never  angry. 
Addison. 
If  you  fly  physic  in  health  altoge(her,  ii  will 
be  too  strange  for  your  body  when  you  shall 
need  it;  if  you  make  it  too  familiar,  il  will  work 
extraordinary  effect  when  sickness  comelh. 
;ummend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons, 
than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grown 
*  ito  a  custom ;  for  those  diets  alter  the  body 
lore,  and  trouble  it  less.       Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XXXI.,  0/ Jiigimtn  uf  ffeallA. 
Most  oflhe  distempers  are  the  effects  of  abused 
plenty  and  luxury,  and  must  not  be  charged  upon 
our  Maker;  who  (notwithstanding)  hath  pro- 
vided excellent  medicines  to  alleviate  those  evils 
which  we  bring  upon  ourselves,      Bentley. 
The  tendency  to  uttraism  which   influences 
ililic  opinion   in  greal  social  questions  .  .  . 
IS  been  also  prevalent  in  the  affairs  of  practical 
edicine.  Dr.  J.  BiGeloW. 

We  apply  present  remedies  according  to  indi- 
tions;  respecting  rather  the  acuteness  of  the 
sease,  and  precipitancy  of  the  occasion,  than 
the  rising  and  setting  of  Ihe  stars. 

Sir  Thou  as  Browne. 


That  every  plant  niighl  receive  a  name  accord- 
ing 10  the  disea^  Ucuieth,  was  ihe  wish  c^  Para- 
celsus :  a  way  more  likely  to  roulliply  empirics 
than  herbalists.  SiR  T.  Browne. 

Like  him  who,  being  in  good  liealth,  lodged 
himscll  in  a  physician's  house,  and  w.-is  ovecper- 
suaded  hy  his  landlord  to  lake  physic,  of  which 
he  died.  Drvden. 

We  quoic  only  one  day's  medicine,  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  and  administered  by  an  apothe- 
cary to  a  fever  patient.  Tlie  list  of  medicine 
given  on  each  other  day  is  quite  as  long,  and 
every  bolus  is  found  in  the  same  way  duly  speci- 
&ed  in  "  Mr.  Parrel  the  apothecary's  bill,  sent  in 
to  Mr.  A.  Dalley,  who  was  a  mercer  on  Ludgnie 
Hill."     We  quule  tbe  supply  for  the  fouiih  day's 


Another  Pearl  Julap  o  .  6  .  lo 

Another  Hypnolick  Draught  O  .  3  ,     O 

A  Cordial  Bolus  .  .  .  o  .  a  .  o 
A  Cordial  Draught  .  .  o .  1  .  8 
A  Cordial  Pearl  Emulsion  .  0.4.6 
Another  Pearl  Julap  .  .  0.6.8 
Another  Cordial  Julap  .  .         O  .  3  .    S 

Another  Bolus  .  .  .  0.3.4 
Anoiher  Draught  ,        .        o  .  I  .    8 

A  Pearl  Julap  .  .  .  0.4.6 
A  Cordial  Di'aught  .  .  o  .  z  .  o 
An  Anoilyne  Mixture  .  .  0.4,  6 
A  Glass  or  Cordial  Spirits  .  o .  a  .  o 
Anoiher  Mucilage  .  .  0.3.4 
A  Cooling  Mixture  .  .  o  .  3  .  6 
A  Blistering  Plaister  to  the  Neck  0.3.  6 
TwomoreoflhcsametolheArmso.  S  .  o 
Another  Apozenr .  .        0.3.6 

Spirit  of  Hartshorn      .         .        0.0.6 
Plaister  to  dress  Ihe  Blisters.        0.0,    6 
One  day's   medicinal  irealment  is  here  repre- 
sented, as  it  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
palmy  days  of  physic,  when 

"Some  fell  by  UiutuiulD,  Hnd  locnc  bj' Hed, 
Apd  dcALh  IP  ambidh  Lay  in  cv'tj  pill." 
Then  truly  might  Dr.  Garth  write  of  his  neigh- 
bours how 

"  The  plcrdng  cauillci  ply  their  tplIcAil  pow'r, 
Tht  dcKtIy  dngi  in  it»ibk  iota  fly. 

Heusthold  Words. 

Vletc  it  my  business  to  understand  physic, 
would  not  the  safe  way  be  to  con^iult  nature 
herself  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  their  cures, 
than  cEtpouse  the  principles  of  the  dc^matists, 
methodists,  or  chymisls?  IxiCKE. 

To  Plato,  the  science  of  medicine  appeared  to 
be  of  very  disputable  advantage.  [Plato's  Re- 
public, Boot  3,]  He  did  not  indeed  olijecl  to 
quick  cures  for  acute  disorders,  or  for  injuries 
produced  by  accidents.  Bill  Ihe  art  which 
resists  the  slow  sap  of  a  chrnnic  disease,  which 
repairs  frames  enervated  by  luit,  swollen   hy 


gluttony,  or  mflamed  by  wine,  which  encourages 
sensuality  by  mitigating  the  natural  punishment 
of  the  sensualist,  and  prolongs  existence  when 
the  intellect  has  ceased  lo  retain  its  entire 
energy,  had  no  share  of  his  esteem.  A  life  pro- 
tracted by  medical  skill  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
long  dealh.  The  exercise  of  the  arl  of  medi- 
ought,  he  said,  10  be  tolerated  so  far  as  that 
may  serve  to  cure  the  occasional  dt!>tempers 
nen  whose  constitutions  are  good.  A-i  10 
those  who  have  bad  constilutions,  lei  them  die; 
and  Ihe  sooner  the  better.  Such  men  are  unfit 
,  for  magistracy,  for  Ihe  management  of 
omestic  affairs,  for  severe  study  and 
speculation.  If  they  engage  in  any  vigorous 
tal  exercise,  they  are  troubled  with  giddi- 
and  fulness  of  the  head,  all  which  ihey 
to  the  account  of  philosophy.  The  best 
thing  that  can  ba;)pen  lo  such  wrelchei  il  to 
done  with  life  at  once,  lie  quotes  mylh- 
aulhorily  in  support  of  this  doctrine;  and 
reminds  his  disciples  that  the  practice  of  the 
ins  of  iticulapius,  as  described  by  Homer, 
mended  only  to  the  cure  of  external  injuries. 
Far  different  was  the  philosophy  of  Bacon. 
Of  all  the  sciences,  that  which  he  seems  lo  have 
regarded  with  the  greatest  interest  was  the 
science  which,  in  Plalo's  opinion,  would  nol  lie 
loteraled  in  a  well-regulated  community.  To 
Le  men  perfect  was  no  pail  of  Bacon's  plan, 
humble  aim  was  to  make  imperrect  nic» 
ifonable.  The  beneficence  of  his  philiHophy 
resembled  the  beneficence  of  I  he  common  Father, 
whose  sun  rises  on  the  evil  and  ihe  good,  whose 
rain  descends  for  the  jusi  and  the  unju-^l.  In 
Pinto's  opinion,  man  was  made  for  philosupby : 
in  Bacon's  opinion,  philosophy  was  made  for 
man ;  il  was  3  means  to  an  end ;  and  that  end 
was  to  increase  the  pleasures  and  lo  mitigate 
the  pains  of  millions  who  are  not  and  cannot 
be  philosophers.  Lord  MACAUt-AV: 

Lord  Sa(on,]u\y,  1837. 

For  roy  pari,  I  think  of  physick  as  much  good 
or  ill  as  any  one  would  have  me:  for,  thanks  be 
to  God,  we  have  no  great  traflick  logelher.  I 
am  of  a  quite  contrary  humour  to  other  men,  for 
I  always  despise  it :  but  when  I  am  sick,  instead 
of  recanting,  or  entring  into  composition  with  il, 
I  begin  yet  more  10  hate,  nauseate,  and  fear  it, 
telling  Ihem  who  importune  me  to  enter  into  a 
course  of  physick,  that  they  must  give  me  lime 
to  recover  my  strength  and  health,  that  I  may 
be  the  better  able  lo  support  and  encounter  the 
violence  and  danger  of  the  potion  :  so  Ihnt  I  still 
let  nature  work,  supposing  her  to  be  sufficiently 
arm'd  with  teeth  and  claws  10  defend  herself 
from  the  assaults  of  infirmity,  and  10  uphold 
that  contexture  the  dissolution  of  which  she  tliei 
and  abhors:  for  I  am  afmid  lest,  instead  of  as- 
sisting her  when  grappled,  and  struggling  with 
the  disease,  I  should  assist  her  adversary,  and 
procure  new  work,  and  new  accidents  10  en- 
counter. Now  1  say  that,  not  in  physick  only, 
but  in  olher  more  certain  arts,  fortune  has  a 
very  gi 
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They  have  no  olher  doctor  but  sun  and  ihe 
fresh  air,  and  ihat,  such  an  one  as  never  sends 
Ihem  lo  the  apotliecaiy.  South. 

Some  physicians  have  thought  thai  if  it  we 
practicable  to  lieep  the  humours  of  the  body 


t  balance  of  each  with  it 


the  practice 

II  is  best  to  leave  nati 
llie  sovereign  physician 


:  to  her  course,  who  \i 
most  diseases. 
Sir  W.  Temple, 
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melancholy. 
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R.  C.  Trench. 
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if  restoring  il 


Dr.  I.  Watts. 
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A  wealthy  doctor  who  can  help  a  poor  man, 
and  will  not  without  a  fee,  has  less  sense  of 
humanity  than  a  pour  ruffian  who  kilt''  a  rich 
man  to  supply  his  necessities.  It  is  si^mething 
monstrous  to  consider  a  man  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion tearing  out  the  Iwwets  of  a  poor  family  liy 
taking  for  a  visit  what  would  keep  them  a  week. 
AunlsoN. 

Hippocrates  seldom  mentions  the  doses  of 
his  medicines,  which  is  somewhat  suipriniti);, 
because  his  pui^tives  are  generally  very  rough 
and  strong.  ARBtn'HNOT. 

Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  pleasing  and 
conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient,  as 
they  press  not  the  troe  cure  of  the  disease  ;  and 
some  are  so  regular  in  proceeding  according  lo 
art  for  the  disease,  as  Ihey  respect  not  suflicienlty 
the  condition  of  the  palient.  Take  one  of  a 
middle  temper ;  or  if  il  may  not  be  found  in  one 
man,  combine  two  of  either  sort ;  and  forget  not 
to  call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  with  your 
body,  as  the  best  reported  of  for  his  faculty. 
Lord  Bacon  ; 
Essay  XXXI.,  Of  Higimtn  ef  Hiallh. 

If  the  just  cure  of  a  disease  be  full  of  peril, 
let  Ihe  physician  resort  to  palliation. 

Lord  Bacon. 

A  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and  a  friend  said 
to  him,  "  Send  for  a  physician :"  l.ul  Ihe  sick 
man  answered,  "  It  is  no  matter  ;  for  if  I  die,  I 
will  die  at  leisure."  Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  man  of  good  sense, 
vivacity,  and  spirit  may  anive  at  the  highest 
rank  of  physicians  without  the  assi'-lance  of 
great  eradition  and  the  knowledge  of  liooks; 
and  this  was  the  case  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  who 
became  an  able  and  eminent  physician,  though 
he  never  designed  to  take  up  the  profession  till 


(he  civil  wars  were  composed,  and  then,  being  a 
dislranded  officer,  he  entered  upon  it  for  a  main- 
tenance, without  any  learning  preparnlory  for 
the  undertaking  of  il.  And  lo  show  the  reader 
what  contempt  he  had  for  writings  in  physic, 
when  one  day  I  asked  him  lo  advise  me  what 
books  1  should  read  to  qualify  me  for  practice, 
he  replied, "  Read  Don  Quixote :  it  is  a  very 
good  Imok.  I  read  it  slill."  So  low  an  opinion 
had  this  celebrated  man  of  the  learning  collected 
out  of  the  authors  his  predecessors.  And  a  late 
celebrated  physician,  whose  judgment  was  uni- 
versally relied  upon  ns  almost  infallible  in  his 
profession,  used  lo  say,  as  I  am  well  informed, 
thai  when  he  died  he  would  leave  behind  him 
the  whole  mystery  of  physic  upon  half  a  sheel 
of  paper.  SiR  R.  Blackmore  : 

Trtalist  on  tht  Smalt-Pox,  lyai,  8vo. 
Galen  would  not  leave  Ihe  world  too  subtle  a 
theory  of  poisons ;  unarming  thereby  the  malice 
of  venomous  spirits.  Sir  T.  Browne. 


In   a 


and  i 


all  c 


>,  the 


profession  of  physic  was  annexed  to  the  priest- 
hood. Men  imagined  Ihat  all  iheir  diseases 
were  inflicted  by  the  immediate  displeasure  of 
the  Deity,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the 
remedy  would  most  probably  proceed  from 
ihose  who  were  particularly  employed  in  his 
service.  Whatever,  fur  ihe  same  reason,  was 
found  of  efficacy  lo  avert  or  cure  distempers  was 
considered  ns  partaking  somewhat  of  Ihe  Di- 
vinity. Medicine  was  always  joined  with  magic : 
no  remedy  was  administered  without  mysterious 
ceremony  and  incantation.  The  use  of  plants 
and  herbs,  both  in  medicinal  and  magical  prac- 
tice, was  early  and  general.  The  mistletoe, 
pointed  out  by  its  very  peculiar  appearance  and 
manner  of  growth,  must  have  struck  powerfully 
on  the  imaginations  of  a  superstitions  people. 
Its  virtues  may  have  been  soon  discovered.  It 
has  been  fully  proved,  against  Ihe  opinion  of 
Celsus,  that  internal  remedies  were  of  very  early 
use.  Burke: 

Abridgment  of  £ng.  History. 

No  men  despise  physic  so  much  as  physicians, 
because  no  men  so  thoroughly  understand  how 
tillte  il  can  perform.  They  have  been  tinkering 
the  human  consiitulion  four  thousand  years,  in 
order  lo  cure  about  as  many  disorders.  The 
result  is,  that  mercury  and  brimstone  are  ihe 
only  two  specilics  ihey  have  discovered.  All  the 
fatal  maladies  continue  to  be  what  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Paracelsus,  Hippocrates,  anil  Galen, 
— "  o^''i>bria  mrdiarum"  It  is  true  that  each 
disorder  has  a  thousand  prescriptions,  but  not  a 
single  remedy.  Colton;  Laron. 

The  Chinese,  who  aspire  to  be  thought  an 
enlighlcncti  n:iiiiin,  to  this  day  are  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  even  in  Eng- 
land Ihe  man  who  made  that  noble  discovery 
lost  all  his  practice  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
genuity; and  Hume  informs  us  that  no  physi- 
cian in  the  United  Kingdoms  who  had  allained 
the  age  of  forty  ever  submitted  to  become  a 
convert  to  Harvey's  theory,  but  went  on  prefer- 
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Our  physicians  have  observed  ihat,  in  process 
of  lime,  some  diseasei  have  ahaled  of  iheir  viru- 
lence, ami  have,  in  a  manner,  worn  out  their 
nialignily,  so  as  to  be  no  Innger  mortal. 

DrydbN:  Hind  aHd  Pantkir. 

The  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  is,  "  Life  is 
short, and  the  arl  is  longs  Ihe  occasion  fleeting, 
experience  faltacious,  and  (lie  jadgment  difficult. 
The  physician  must  not  only  lie  prepared  lo  do 
what  is  right  himself,  but  also  to  make  the  pa- 
tient, the  allendauls,  and  externals  co-o)>erare." 
Fleuino. 

When  I  consider  the  assiduity  of  this  profes- 
sion, their  benevolence  amam  me.  They  not 
only,  in  general,  give  Iheir  medicines  for  half- 
value,  but  use  the  mo^l  persuasive  remonstrances 
to  induce  the  aick  lo  come  and  be  cured.  Sure 
there  must  be  something  strangely  obstinate  in 
an  English  patient,  who  refuses  so  much  health 
upon  such  easy  terms  1  Does  he  take  a  pride 
in  being  bloated  with  a  dropsy  ?  does  he  find 
pleasure  in  the  ahemalions  of  an  tnlcmiiiteni 
fever  ?  or  fee!  as  much  pleasure  in  nursing  up 
his  gout  as  he  (bund  pleasure  in  acquiring  it  ? 
He  must !  otherwise  he  would  never  reject  such 
repealed  assurances  of  instant  relief.  What  can 
be  more  convincing  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  sick  are  invited  to  be  well  ?  The  doctor  first 
begs  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  public  to 
what  he  is  going  to  propose;  he  sol em.nl y  af- 
firms the  pill  was  never  found  to  want  success  ; 
he  produces  a  list  of  those  who  have  been  res- 
cued frtim  the  grave  by  taking  it.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing ail  this,  there  are  many  here  who  now 
and  then  think  pioper  lo  be  sick  :~-anly  sick  did 
I  say  ?  iherc  are  some  who  even  think  proper  to 
die!  .  .  .  though  they  might  have  purchased 
the  health -resloring  specific  for  half  a  crown  at 
every  corner.  Goldsmith  : 

Essnys,  Nn.  XX.,  and  CMkh  of  the  WeeM, 
Letter  XXIV. 

A  physician  ought  to  have  his  shop  provided 
with  plenty  of  all  necessary  things,  as  lint,  roll- 
ers, splinters:  lei  there  be  likewise  in  readiness 
at  all  limes  another  small  cal»net  of  such  things 
as  may  serve  for  occasions  of  going  far  from 
home;  let  him  have  also  all  sorts  of  plasters, 
Ipotions,  and  purging  medicines,  so  contrived 
•that  they  may  keep  some  considerable  time,  and 
likewise  such  as  may  be  had  and  used  whilst 
they  are  fresh.  H  iffocrates. 

Once  upon  a  time,  says  Herodotus,  in  Ihe 
land  of  Ihe  wise  there  were  no  doctors.  In 
^ypt  and  Babylon  Ihe  diseased  were  eiposerl 
in  Ihe  most  public  streets,  and  passers-by  were 
invited  lo  look  at  them,  in  order  lhat  they  who 


had  suffered  under  similar  compUints  and  hod 
recovered  might  tell  what  it  was  that  cured 
tbem.  Nobody,  says  Sirabo,  was  allowed  lo  go 
by  without  offering  his  graluilous  opinion  and 
advice.  Then,  since  it  was  found  that  this 
practical  idea  did  nut  work  lo  perfection,  the 
Egyptian  priests  made  themselves  students  of 
medicine,  each  man  binding  himself  lo  the 
study  of  one  sole  disease. 

HemehaU  Wordt. 
In  Galen's  lime,  respeclable  physicians  would 
not  undertake  small  cases,  but  Ihey  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  compounding  secret  nostrums,  which 
continued  in  full  force  for  generations,  and  was 
common  also  in  the  siiteenlli  century,  when  all 
classical  customs  were  revived.  Aelius  com- 
plains much,  in  his  writings,  of  Ihe  immense 
price  asked  for  respectable  noslrums.  Nicos- 
Initus  used  to  .ask  two  talents  for  his  isoibeos, 
or  antidote  against  the  colic,  At  last  Valentin- 
ian  established  in  Rome  fourteen  salaried  phy- 
sicians to  attend  gratuitously  on  Ihe  poor,  and 
obliged,  by  the  same  law,  every  other  physician 
to  accept  the  voluntary  donation  of  every  other 
patient,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  disease, 
without  making  express  charge,  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  ])romises  rashly  made  ander  suffer- 
ing. Here  we  have  not  the  fee  system,  but  nioy 
probably  the  groundwork  of  it.  This  model  of 
after-paymeni  remained  for  many  centuries  the 
custom  of  Ibe  empire.  A  physician  of  the  fif- 
leenlh  century,  Ericus  Cordus,  complained  much 
of  Ihe  reluWance  of  his  palients  to  reward  him 


Ifotaihgld  II 


In  this  country  ihere  are,  at  this  lime,  three 
classes  of  men  following  the  healing  art, — phy- 
sicians, iun;eons,  and  those  who  are  best  defined 
under  the  name  of  general  practitioners.  Else- 
where there  are  two  cla$<<es  only.  Celsus  and 
Galen  both  of  them  lay  down  the  divisions  of 
Ihe  profession  distinctly.  There  were  fini  the 
men  who  cured  by  Mudy  of  the  processes  of 
nature  in  the  human  body,  and  by  adapting  to 
them  r^men  and  diet;  Inese  were  the  original 
physicians,  nature-students  as  their  name  pro- 
nounces them.  Secondly,  there  were  the  chirur- 
geons  or  surgeons  (hand-workers  is  the  meaning 
of  their  name),  who  attended  lo  the  wounds  and 
other  ailments  curable  by  hand.  Thirdly,  there 
were  the  pharmacists,  who  cured  by  drugs. 
Some  of  the  first  class  of  practitioners  used 
drugs;  but  by  many  the  use  of  them  was  repu- 
diated. This  triple  division  of  Ihe  healing  an 
was  still  acknowledged  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  there  were  few  great  physicians  who 
wrote  boohs  and  did  not  write  on  diet  and  the 
art  of  cookery.  Thus  the  physicians  were,  at 
first,  in  close  alliance  with  the  cooks.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  alliance  was  more  close  than 
wholesome.  Hotuekald  Wordt. 

The  advice  and  medicine  which  Ihe  poorest 
lal-ourer  can  now  obtain,  in  disease  or  after  an 
accident,  is  far  superior  lo  what   Heniy  the 
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Eighth  could  have  coinniBnded.  Scarcely  any 
part  of  the  cpuntry  is  out  of  the  reach  of  prac- 
titioners who  are  probably  not  so  far  inferior  to 
Sir  Henry  Halford  as  they  are  soperior  to  Dr. 
Butts.  That  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  Mr.  Southey  allows.  In- 
deed, he  could  not  well  have  denied  it.  "But," 
says  he,  "  the  evils  for  which  these  sciences  are 
the  palliative  have  increased  since  the  time  of 
ihc  Druids,  in  a  proportion  that  heavily  over- 
veighs  the  benetu  of  improved  thempetilics." 
We  know  nothing  either  of  the  diseaiea  or  the 
remedies  of  the  Druids.  But  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  improvement  of  medicine  has  far  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  disease 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  This  is  proved 
by  the  l>esl  possible  evidence.  The  term  of 
human  life  is  decidedly  longer  in  England  than 
in  any  former  age  respecting  which  we  possess 
any  information  on  which  we  can  rely.  All 
the  rants  in  the  world  about  picturesque  cottages 
and  temples  of  Mammon  will  not  shake  this 
argument!  No  lest  of  the  physical  welUbeing 
of  society  can  be  named  so  decisive  as  thai 
which  is  furnished  by  bills  of  mortality.  That 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  been 
gradually  lengthening  during  the  course  of  sev- 
eral generations,  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in 
.Matisiicsi  and  that  the  lives  of  men  should 
1>ecome  longer  and  longer,  while  their  bodily 
condition  during  life  is  becoming  worse  and 
worse,  is  utterly  incredible. 

Lord  Macaui-ay: 
Southey't  CoUgqtiies,  Jan.  1S30. 
Lei  the  physicians  a  little  excuse  the  liberty  I 
take,  for  by  this  same  infusion  and  insinuation 
■I  is  that  I  have  received  a  hatred  and  contempt 
of  their  doctrine.  The  antipathy  I  have  against 
their  art  is  hereditary.  My  father  lived  ihree- 
«cote  and  fourteen  years,  my  grandfather  siily- 
ninc,  my  great-grandfather  almost  fourscore 
years,  without  ever  tasting  any  sort  of  physick  ; 
and  with  them  whatever  was  not  ordinary  diet 
was  instead  of  a  drugg.  Physick  is  grounded 
upon  cuperience  and  eiamples,  so  is  my  opin- 
ion. And  is  not  this  an  express  and  very  advan- 
tageous experience?  I  do  not  know  that  they 
can  find  me  in  all  their  records  three  that  were 
bom,  bred,  and  died  under  the  same  roof  who 
have  lived  so  long  by  iheir  own  conduct.  They 
must  here  of  necessity  confess,  that  if  rea'ion  be 
not,  fortune  at  least  is  on  my  side  \  and  with 
physicians  fortune  goes  a  great  deal  further  than 
reason  ;  let  ihem  not  take  me  now  at  a  disad- 
vantage; let  them  not  threaten  me  in  the  •■ub- 
(lued  condition  1  now  am,  for  thai  were  treach- 
ery. And  to  say  truth,  I  have  got  enough  the 
better  of  them  by  these  domestick  examples, 
that  they  should  rest  satislied.  Human  things 
arc  not  usually  so  constant:  il  has  been  two 
hundred  years  save  eighteen  that  this  trial  has 
lasted,  for  the  first  of  them  was  born  in  the  year 
1402.  Montaigne: 

Eaays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xciv. 

Order  a  purge  for  your  brain  :  it  will  there  he 

much  better  employ'd  than  upon  your  stomach. 


One  asking  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  had  made 
him  live  so  long,  he  made  answer,  the  ignorance 
of  physick.  And  the  emperor  Adrian  continu- 
ally exclaim'd  as  he  was  dying,  that  the  crowd 
of  physicians  had  kill'd  him.  An  ill  wrestler 
tum'd  physician.  "  Courage,"  says  Dic^enes 
to  him,  "  thou  hast  done  well,  for  now  thou  wilt 
throw  those  who  have  formerly  thrown  thee." 
Bui  they  have  this  advantage,  according  to 
Nicocles,  that  the  sun  gives  light  to  their  suC' 
cess,  and  the  earth  covers  their  failures;  and, 
besides,  they  have  a  very  advantageous  way  nf 
making  use  of  all  sorts  of  events:  for  what 
fortune,  nature,  or  any  other  causes  (of  which 
the  number  is  infinite)  produce  of  good  and 
healthful  in  us,  it  is  the  privilege  of  physic  to 
attribute  to  itself.  All  the  happy  successes  that 
happen  to  the  patient  must  be  deriv'd  from 
thence.   The  occasions  tbat  have  cur'd  me.  and 


either  absolutely  disown  Ihem,  in  laying  the 
fault  upon  Ihe  patient,  by  such  frivolous  and 
idle  reasons  as  they  can  never  be  to  seek  for. 
.  .  .  Or,  if  they  so  please,  they  yet  make  use 
of  their  growing  worse,  and  do  iheir  business 
that  way  which  can  never  fail  them :  which  is 
by  bulling  us  in  the  ears,  when  ihe  disease  is 
more  inllam'd  by  their  medicaments,  that  ii  had 
been  much  worse  but  for  those  remedies.  .  .  . 
Plato  said  very  well,  "tbat  physicians  were  the 
only  men  that  might  lye  at  pleasure,  since  our 
health  depends  upon  the  vanity  and  falsity  of 
their  promises."  Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  cb.  xciv. 

Should  any  man  arguethal  a  physician  under- 
stands his  own  art  best,  and  therefore,  althoueh 
he  should  prescribe  poison  to  alt  his  patients,  he 
cannot  be  justly  punished,  but  is  answerable 
only  to  God  ?  Swift. 

Such  nn  aversion  and  contempi  for  all  man- 
ner of  innovators  as  physicians  are  apt  to  have 
for  empirics,  or  lawyers  for  pettifoggers. 

Swift, 

1  had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion  that 
the  use  of  physicians,  unless  in  some  acute  dis- 
ease, wns  a  venture,  and  that  their  greatest 
praclicers  practised  least  upon  themselves, 

SiK  W.  Teufle. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Every  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of  that 
art  which  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Physiognomy  ;  and  naturally  forms  to  him- 
self the  eliaraaer  or  fortune  of  a  stranger,  from 
the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.    We 


senied  I. 


any  01 


immediately  struck  with 
ine  inca  01  a  proua,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a 
good-natured  man ;  and  upon  our  lii-st  going 
into  a  company  of  strangers,  our  benevolence  or 
aversion,  awe  or  contempt,  rises  naturally  to- 
wards several  particular  persons,  before  we  have 
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henrd  ihem  speak  a  single  word,  or  so  muoh  as 
know  who  ihey  are. 

Every  passion  cives  a  particular  cast  to  ihe 
countenance,  and  \%  apt  to  discover  JUelf  in 
tome  fenlure  or  ottier.  1  have  seen  an  eye 
curse  fur  half  an  hour  together,  and  an  eye- 
hruw  call  B  man  a  scoundrd.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  lovers  to  complain,  resent, 
languisli,  despair,  and  die,  iiv  dumb  show.  For 
my  own  ]>art,  I  am  lo  apt  lo  frame  a  notion  of 
every  man's  humour  or  circumstances  by  his 
looks,  that  1  have  lomelimes  employed  myself 
from  Charing-Cmss  lo  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
drawing  the  characters  of  diose  who  have 
passed  liy  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a  sour 
rivelled  face,  t  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife : 
and  when  I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance, Ihink  on  the  happiness  of  his  friends, 
his  family,  and  relations. 

Addison  ;  Spectator,  No.  S6. 

Whether  (he  diflereni  motions  of  [he  nnimal 
spirits  may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of  the 
face,  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  len- 
der, I  shall  leave  to  the  curious. 

Addison. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  lo  wail  upon  him 
with  whom  yuu  speak  vrilh  your  eye,  as  the 
Jesuits  give  it  in  precept  i  for  there  be  many 
wise  men  thai  have  secret  hearls  and  transparent 
countenances.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XXI JI.,  Of  Cunning, 

While  the  bloom  of  youth  tasls,  .ind  the 
smoothness  of  feature  peculiar  to  ihal  period, 
the  human  face  i<i  less  marked  with  any  strong 
characler  than  in  old  age.  A  peevish  or  surly 
stripling  may  elude  the  eye  of  the  physiog- 
nomist; but  a  wicked  old  man  whose  visage 
does  not  betray  the  evil  temperature  of  his  heart 
roust  have  more  cunning;  Ihan  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  him  lo  acknowledge.  Even  by  the 
trade  or  profession  the  human  countenance  may 
l«  characterized.  They  who  employ  themselves 
in  the  nicer  mechanic  arts,  that  require  the 
earneM  attention  of  the  artist,  do  generally  con- 
Iract  a  hxedness  of  feature  suited  to  (hat  one 
uniform  sentiment  which  engrosses  ihem  while 
at  work.  Whereas  other  artists,  whose  work 
requires  less  alteiilion,  and  who  ply  iheir  trade 
and  amuse  themselves  with  conversation  at  the 
same  lime,  have,  for  the  most  part,  smoother 
and  more  unmeaning  faces:  their  ihough is  are 
more  miscellaneous,  and  therefore  their  features 
are  less  llxed  in  one  uniform  conliguralion.  A 
keen  iienelraling  took  indicates  though tfulness 
and  spirit:  a  dull  torpid  countenance  is  not 
often  accom|ianied  with  great  sagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  exeep- 
1  ion,  is  in  general  true  of  the  visible  si^i  ~     ' 
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ble.  A  man  habitually  peevish,  or  passionate, 
or  querulous,  or  imperious,  may  be  known  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  hy  his  physi- 
ognomy. Beattie;  Essayi. 

He  maintained  not  (when   near  death)  his 
proper  countenance,  but  looked   like  his  uncle, 


the  lines  of  whose  face  lay  deep  and  invisible 
in  his  healthful  visage  before:  for  as  from  our 
I >egi lining  we  run  through  variety  of  loolu 
before  we  conie  to  consistent  and  settled  faces, 
so  before  our  end,  by  sick  and  languishing 
alterations,  we  put  on  new  vis^es,  and  in  our 
relreal  to  earth  may  fall  upon  such  look>  which 
from  our  community  of  seminal  originals  were 
before  latent  in  ua.  Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Letter  ta  a  FtienJ. 

Since  the  brow  speaks  often  true,  since  eyes 
and  noses  have  tongues,  and  ihe  countenance 
proclaims  tbe  heart  and  inchnations,  let  obser- 
vation so  far  instruct  thee  in  physiognomical 
lines  as  to  be  some  rule  for  iby  distinction,  and 
guide  for  ihy  affection  unlo  such  as  look  most 
like  men.  Mankind,  methioks,  is  compre- 
hended in  a  few  faces,  if  we  exclude  all  viuges 
which  in  any  way  participate  of  ^ymmetric^  and 
schemes  of  look  common  unio  other  animals. 
For  as  though  man  were  the  extract  of  the 
world,  in  whom  all  were  in  coapilato,  which  in 
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c'omple'i^.^n 
This  is 

a  corner-slone  in  physit^nomy.  and  holds  some 
truth  not  only  in  particular  persons,  but  also  in 
whole  nations,  lliete  are,  therefore,  provincial 
faces,  national  lips  and  noses,  which  testify  nut 
only  the  natures  of  those  counlries,  but  of  those 
which  have  them  elsewhere. 

Sir  T.  Browne  : 
Chrisliait  Meralt,  Ft.  II.,  it 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so 
'tis  very  comprehensive;  no  laconism  can  reach 
it  1  'lis  the  short-hand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds 
a  great  deal  in  a  little  room. 

People's  opinions  of  them«lves  are  legible  in 
Iheir  countenances.  Thus  a  kind  imaginalion 
makes  a  hold  man  have  vigour  and  enleqirise  in 
his  air  and  motion  :  it  stamps  value  and  signiti- 
cancy  upon  his  face.  Jbremy  Coluer. 

Alas!  how  few  of  nature's  faces  there  are  to 
gladden  us  with  their  beauty  I  The  cires,  attd 
sorrows,  and  hungerings  of  ihe  world  change 
them  as  they  change  hearts;  and  it  is  only  when 
those  passions  sleep,  and  have  lost  their  hold 
forever,  that  the  troubled  clouds  pass  off,  and 
leave  heaven's  surface  clear.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  the  countenances  of  the  dead,  even  in 
that  hxed  and  rigid  stale,  to  subside  into  the 
long-forgotten  expression  of  sleepless  infancy, 
and  settle  into  the  very  look  of  early  life;  so 
calm,  so  peaceful,  do  ihey  grow  again,  ihat  ihote 
who  knew  them  in  iheir  happy  childhood  kneel 
by  the  coffin's  side  in  awe,  and  see  the  angel 
even  upon  earth.  Dickens. 

Apelles  made  his  [Hclures  so  very  like  Ihal 
a  physiognomist  end  fortune-teller  foretold,  hj 
looking  on  them,  the  time  of  iheit  deaths  whmu 
these  pictures  represented.  DRVDeM. 
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In  passing,  wc  will  express  on  opinion  thai 
Nalure  never  wriles  a  bad  hand.  Her  writing, 
as  i[  may  be  read  in  the  human  countenance,  19 
invariably  legible,  if  we  come  at  nil  trained  to 
the  reading  of  it.  Some  little  weighing  and 
comparing  are  necessary. 

HomehM  Werdi. 

The  diMinguishing  charoclem  of  the  face,  and 
(h«  lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain 
and  visible  with  time  and  age  ;  but  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in 
children.  Locke. 

There  are  some  physic^nomies  that  are  favour- 
able, so  thai  in  a  crowd  of  victorious  enemies 
you  shall  presently  chuie,  amongst  men  yuu 
never  saw  before,  one  rather  than  another  lo 
whom  to  surrender,  and  with  whom  to  intrust 
your  life,  and  yet  not  properly  upon  the  consid- 
erelion  of  beauty.  A  man's  look  is  but  a  feeble 
warranty,  and  yet  is  something  considerable  too: 
and  if  I  were  to  laah  them  I  would  most  severely 
scourge  the  wicked  ones  who  belye  and  betray 
the  promises  that  nature  has  planted  in  their 
foreheads.  I  should  with  great  severity  punish 
malice  in  a  mild  and  gentle  aspect.  It  seems  as 
if  there  were  some  happy  and  some  unhappy 
faces;  and  I  believe  there  is  some  art  in  distin- 
guishing affable  from  simple  faces,  severe  from 
rude,  malicious  from  pensive,  scornful  from  mel- 
ancholick,  and  Kuch  other  bordering  qualities. 
There  are  beauties  which  are  not  only  fair  but 
sour ;  and  others  thai  are  not  only  sweet,  but 
more  than  Ihal,  faint.  To  prognosticate  future 
adventures  is  a  thing  that  I  shall  leave  undecided. 

MOHTAIGNB ! 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  cvi. 

The  unsuitibleness  of  one  man's  aspect  to 
aji other  man's  fancy  has  raised  such  an  aversion 
as  baa  produced  a  perfect  hatred  of  him. 

A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our 
faces ;  we  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained 
countenance,  often  turning  and  slinking  through 
narrow  lanes.  SwiFT. 


«  of  piety  in  its  con 


0  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a 
prevailing 
IS  constitution, 

Addison. 

He  is  a  pious  man  who,  contemplating  oil 
things  with  a  serene  and  quiet  soul,  conceivelh 
aright  of  God,  and  worshippelh  Him  in  his 
mind ;  not  indnced  thereto  by  hope  or  reward, 
but  for  His  supreme  nalure  and  excellent  ma- 
jesty. Epicinttra. 

Cod  hath  taken  t^re  lo  anticipate  and  prevent 
every  nian  to  give  piety  the  prepossession  before 
other  competitors  should  he  able  to  pretend  to 
him  ;  and  so  lo  engage  him  in  holiness  first,  and 
then  in  bliss.  Hammond. 


Piety  is  the  neccss.iry  Cliri'.lian  virtue  propor- 
tioned adequately  to  ibe  omniscience  and  spirit- 
uality of  that  infinite  Deity. 

Hammond:  Fundammiah. 


If  so  were  it  possible  Ihal  all  olher 
of  mind  might  be  had  in  their  full  perfeclion, 
neverthele>^s  the  mind  that  should  possess  them, 
'ivorced  from  piety  could  be  but  a  spectacle  of 

-  -    -■'  -  Hooker. 


Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief 
of  decaying  man.  He  that  grows  old  without 
religious  hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecility, 
and  feels  pain  and  sorrows  incessantly  crowding 
upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulf  of  bottomless  misery, 
in  which  every  reflection  must  plunge  him 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  where  he  finds  only  new 
gradations  of  anguish  and  precipices  of  horror. 
DR.  S.  JCtlNSON. 

If  God  has  interwoven  such  a  pleasure  with 
our  ordinary  calling,  how  much  superior  must 
that  he  which  arises  from  the  survey  of  a  pious 
life?  Surely  as  much  as  Christianity  is  nobler 
than  a  trade.  SOUTH. 

Picly,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of 
God,  and  fortune,  as  It  looks  like  the  effect  either 
of  that,  or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage, 
h^et  authority.  Sir  W.  Temfle. 

As  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue  is  agree- 
able lo  our  reason,  so  it  is  likewise  the  interest, 
both  of  private  persons  and  of  public  si 


Piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  delightful  for 
le  present,  hut  ihcy  leave  peace  and  content- 
lent  behind  them.  TtLLOTSON. 


WILLIAM    PITT,  EARL  OF 
CHATHAM. 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his 
merited  rank,  his  superior  eloquence,  his  splen- 
did qualities,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  space 
he  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  and,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  his  fall  from  power,  which,  like 
death,  canonizes  and  sanctifies  a  great  character, 
will  not  suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  bis 
conducl.  I  am  afraid  to  flatter  him:  I  am  sure 
I  am  not  disposed  lo  blame  him.  Let  those  who 
have  betrayed  bim  by  their  adulation  insult  him 
with  their  malevolence.  BuRKE: 

Spttck  on  Amtrican  Taxation,  April  19, 
"774. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform  ;  an 
understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence,  10 
summon  mankind  lo  society,  or  to  break  the 
bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilder- 
ness of  free  minds  with  imbounded  .lulhorily; 
something  that  could  establish  or  overwhelm 
empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  Ihe  world  that 
should  resound  through  lis  history. 

Ckattan. 


..CA>Ot^lc 
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His  figure,  when  he  fint  appeared  in  Parlia- 
nicnl,  was  strikinglj'  graceful  and  commanding, 
his  feaiure^  high  and  noble,  hi*  eye  full  of  fire. 
His  voice,  even  when  he  sanli  it  to  a  whisper, 
was  heard  to  the  rcmolesi  benchesi  and  when 
he  strained  it  to  itit  full  extent,  the  sound  rose 
like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a  great  cathedral. 
shook  the  house  with  its  peal,  and  was  heard 
through  Icibtiies  and  down  staircases,  to  [he 
Court  of  RequcsU  and  the  precincts  of  West- 
minster Hall.  He  cultivated  all  these  eminent 
advantages  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  His 
action  is  described  liy  a  very  malignant  observer 
as  equal  to  that  of  Garrick.  His  play  of  coun- 
tenance was  wonderful :  he  frequently  discon- 
ceited  a  hostile  orator  hr  a  single  glance  of 
indignation  or  scorn.  Every  lone,  from  the 
im)hissioned  cry  to  the  thrilling  aside,  was  per- 
fealy  at  his  command.  It  is  hy  no  means  im- 
proljable  that  the  pains  which  he  took  to  improve 
his  great    personal    advantages   had,  in   some 


But  il  was  not  solely  or  principally  to  outward 
acconiplishmcnls  thai  Pill  owed  the  vast  influ- 
ence which,  during  nearly  thirty  years,  he  exer- 
cised over  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  orator;  and,  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  his  speeches  which  still  remain,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  oratorical  powers. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
WUliam  Pill,  Earl  of  Chatham,  Jan. 
1834. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  such  an  art,  Fi(i,a  man  of 
splendid  talents,  of  great  fluency,  of  great  bold- 
ness.H  man  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  parlia- 
mentary conflict,  a  man  who,  during  several  years, 
was  the  leading  minister  of  the  Crown  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  should  never  have  attained 
to  high  excellence.  He  spoke  without  premedi- 
tation ;  but  his  speech  followed  the  course  of  his 
own  thoughts,  and  not  the  course  of  the  previous 
discussion.  He  could,  indeed,  treasure  up  in 
his  memory  some  detached  expression  of  a  hos- 
tile orator,  and  make  it  th«  text  for  lively  ridi- 
cule or  solemn  reprehension.  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  bursts  of  his  eloquence  were  called 
forth  1y  an  unguarded  word,  a  laugh,  or  a  cheer. 
But  this  was  the  only  sort  of  reply  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  excelled.  He  was  perha]>s  the 
only  great  English  orator  who  did  not  think  it 
any  advantage  to  have  the  last  word,  and  who 
generally  spoke  by  choice  before  his  most  for- 
midable opponents.  His  merit  was  almost  en- 
tirely rhetorical.  He  did  not  succeed  either  in 
exposition  or  in  refutation ;  hut  his  speeches 
abounded  with  lively  illustrations,  striking  ap- 
othegms, well-told  anecdotes,  bappy  allusions, 
passionate  appeals.  His  invective  and  sarcasm 
Perhaps  no  English  orator  was 


ever  so  much  feared. 


But  that  which  gave  most  eflect  to  his  decla- 
mation was  the  air  of  sincerity,  of  vehement 
feeling,  of  moral  elevation,  which  belonged  to 
all  that  he  said.  His  style  was  not  always  in 
the  purest  taste.  Several  contemporary  judgei 
pronounced  it  too  florid.  Wntpole,  in  the  mitlK 
of  the  rapturous  eulogy  which  he  pronounces 
on  one  of  Pitt's  greatest  orations,  uu-ns  thai 
some  of  the  metaphors  were  too  forced.  Some 
of  Pitt's  quotations  and  clas.sical  stories  are  too 
Irite  for  a  clever  schoollioy.  Bui  ihese  were 
niceties  for  which  the  audience  cared  little.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  orator  infected  all  who  heard 
him  ;  his  ardour  and  his  noble  bearing  put  iirt 
into  the  most  frigid  conceit,  and  gave  dignity  to 
the  most  puerile  allusion. 

LORDMaCAUIjIV; 
William  Pill,  Earl  of  Chalham,  Jan.- 1834. 

Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  not, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ten  personal  ad- 
herents. Half  of  the  public  men  of  the  age  had 
been  estranged  from  him  by  his  error',  and  the 
other  half  hy  the  exertions  which  he  had  made 
to  repair  his  errors.  His  last  speech  had  been 
an  attack  at  once  on  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
government  and  on  Ihe  policy  recommended  by 
the  opposition.  But  death  restored  him  to  his 
old  place  in  the  afifeclion  of  his  country.  Who 
could  hear  unmoved  of  the  fall  of  that  which 
had  been  so  great,  and  which  had  stood  siolong? 
.  .  .  High  over  those  venerable  graves  lowers 
Ihe  stately  monument  of  Chatham,  and  from 
above,  his  effigy,  graven  by  a  cimning  hand, 
seems  .siill,  wiih  eagle  face  and  ouistreiched 
arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to 
hurl  defiance  at  her  foes.  The  generation  which 
reared  that  monument  of  him  has  disappeared. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  rash  ond  indis- 
criminate judgments  which  his  contemporaries 
passed  on  his  character  may  be  calmly  revised 
iiy  history.  And  history,  while,  for  the  warning 
of  vehement,  high,  and  daring  natures,  she  notes 
his  many  errors,  will  yel  deliberately  pronounce 
that,  among  the  eminent  men  whose  bones  lie 
near  his,  scarcely  one  has  iefl  a  more  stainless, 
and  none  a  more  splendid,  name. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
Thl  Earl  of  Chatham.  Oa.  18+4. 


WILLIAM  PITT. 
Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  eslimale 
chiefly  from  tradition ;  for  of  all  the  eminent 
speakers  of  the  last  age  Pill  has  suffered  most 
from  the  reporters.  Even  while  he  was  still 
living,  ciilics  remarked  that  his  eloquence  couU 
not  be  preserved,  that  he  must  he  heard  lo  be 
appreciated.  They  more  than  once  applied  10 
him  the  sentence  in  which  Tacitus  desciHbes  the 
fate  of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric  was  admired  in 
the  Augusian  agei  "  Haierii  canorum  iltud  et 
profluenscum  ipso  simulexstinclum  est."  There 
is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that  nature  had 
bestowed  on  Pitt  the  talenti  of  a  great  orator ; 
and  those  talents  had  been  developed  in  a  veiy 
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peculiar  ninniier,  first  by  his  educalian,  and  sec- 
ondly by  Ihe  high  official  position  to  which  he 
rose  early,  end  in  which  he  paESed  the  greater 
part  uf  his  public  life. 

At  liis  first  «ppearance  in  Parliament  he 
showed  himself  superior  to  ail  his  contempo- 
Tariea  in  command  of  language.  He  could  pour 
for^h  a  long  luccesi^on  uf  round  and  stalely 
periods,  without  premeditation,  without  ever 
pausing  for  a  word,  without  ever  repeating  a 
vrord,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clearness,  and  with  a 
pronunciation  so  ailjeulate  thai  not  a  letter  was 
slurred  over.  He  had  less  amplitude  of  mind 
niid  less  richness  of  imagination  than  Burke, 
less  ingenuity  than  Windham,  less  wit  than 
Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery  of  dialectical 
fence,  and  less  of  that  higher  sort  of  eloquence 
which  consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  to- 
gether, than  Fox.  Yet  the  almost  unanimous 
judgment  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  lis- 
tening lo  that  remarkable  race  of  men  placed 
Pilt,  as  a  speaker,  above  Burke,  above  Wind. 
ham,  above  Sheridan,  and  not  below  Fojt.  His 
declamation  was  copious,  polished,  and  splen. 
did.  In  power  of  sarcasm  he  was  probably  not 
snT3>assed  by  any  speaker,  ancient  or  modern  ; 
and  of  this  formidable  weapon  he  made  merci- 
less u-^e.  In  two  parts  of  the  or.-itorical  art 
which  are  of  the  highest  value  lo  a  minister  of 
state  he  ivas  singularly  expert.  No  one  knew 
better  how  to  be  luminous  or  how  to  he  obscure. 
Lord  Macaulav  : 
Li/i  ef  Wiliiam  Pitt  .■  E«<yi.  BHI., 
&h  edit.,  Jan.  1859. 

Though  the  sound  rule  is  that  authors  should 
be  left  10  be  remunerated  by  their  readers,  there 
will  in  every  generation  be  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  To  distinguish  these  special  cases 
from  the  mass  is  an  employment  well  worthy  of 
the  faculties  of  a  great  and  accomplished  rulpr; 
and  Pitt  would  assuredly  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  such  cases.  While  he  was  in 
power,  Ihe  greatest  philologist  of  the  age,  his 
own  contemporary  at  Cambridge,  was  reduced 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  lowest  literary 
drudgery,  and  to  spend  in  writing  squibs  for 
TAe  Murning  Ckronicli  years  10  which  we  might 
have  owed  an  all  hut  perfecl  lext  of  the  whole 
tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Athens.  The  greatest 
historian  of  the  age,  forced  liy  poverty  to  leave 
his  country,  completed  bis  immortal  work  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  The  political  hete. 
rodoxy  of  Porson  and  Ihe  religious  heterodoxy 
of  Gibbon  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence 
of  the  minister  by  whom  those  eminent  men 
were  neglec'ed.  But  there  were  other  cases  in 
which  no  such  excuse  could  be  set  up.  Scarcely 
had  Pill  obtained  ]>ossessiDn  of  unbounded  power 
when  an  aged  writer  of  Ihe  highest  eminence, 
who  had  made  very  little  by  his  writings,  and 
who  was  sinking  into  the  grave  under  a  load  of 
infirmilies  and  sorrows,  wanted  five  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds  to  enable  him,  during  the  winter 
or  two  which  might  still  remain  to  him,  lo  draw 
hisbreath  more  easily  in  the  soft  climate  of  Italy. 
Not  a  farthing  was  lo  be  obtained  ;  and  before 


Christmas  the  author  of  the  English  Dictionary 
and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  had  gasped  his 
last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of  Fleet 
Street.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  John, 
son  appeared  The  Task,  incomparably  Ihe  be.'il 
poem  that  any  Englishman  then  living  had  pro- 
duced,— a  poem,  too,  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
excite  in  a  well- constituted  mind  a  feeling  of 
esteem  and  compassion  for  the  poet ;  a  man  of 
genius  and  virtue,  whose  means  were  scanty, 
and  whom  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  calamities 
incident  to  humanity  had  made  incapable  of 
supporting  himself  by  vigorous  and  substantial 
exertion.  Nowhere  bad  Chatham  been  praised 
with  more  enthusiasm,  or  in  verse  more  worthy 
of  the  subjec!,  than  in  The  Task.  The  son  of 
Chatham,  however,  contented  himself  with  read- 
ing and  admiring  the  book,  and  left  the  author 
10  starve.  Lore  Macaiilay  : 

Lifi  of  William  Pitt:  Encyc.  Brit., 
Sth  edit.,  Jan.  1859. 

What  a  contrast  between  Ihe  way  in  which 
Piti  acled  towards  Johnson,  and  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Grey  acted  towards  his  pmlilical 
enemy  ScoH,  when  ScotI,  worn  out  hy  misfor- 
tune and  disease,  was  advised  to  try  the  etfecl 
of  the  Italian  air!  What  a  contrast  between 
the  way  in  which  Pitt  acted  towards  Cowper 
and  the  way  in  which  Burke,  a  poor  man  and 
out  of  place,  acted  towards  Crabbe !  Even 
Dundas,  who  made  no  pretensions  10  literary 
taste,  and  was  content  to  be  considered  as  a 
hard-headed  and  .somewhat  coarse  man  of  busi- 
ness, was,  when  compared  with  his  eloquent  and 
classically  educated  friend,  a  Mwcenas  or  a  Leo. 
Dundas  made  Bums  an  exciseman,  with  seventy 
pounds  a  year;  and  this  was  more  than  Pitt 
during  his  long  tenure  of  power  did  for  Ihe 
encouragemenl  of  letters. 

Even  those  who  may  think  that  it  is,  in  gen- 
eral, no  part  of  Ihe  duty  of  a  government  to 
reward  literary  merit  will  hardly  deny  that  a 
government  which  has  much  lucrative  church 
prefermeni  in  its  gift  is  bound  in  distributing  thai 
preferment  not  to  overlook  divines  whose  writ- 
ings have  rendered  great  service  10  the  cause  of 
religion.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
(o  Pilt  that  he  lay  under  any  such  obligation. 
All  the  theological  works  of  all  the  numerous 
bishops  whom  he  made  and  translated  are  not, 
when  put  together,  worth  fifty  pages  of  the 
Hone  Paulinse,  of  the  Natural  Theology,  or  of 
the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chrislianily. 
Bui  on  Paley  the  all-powerful  minister  never 
bestowed  the  smalleiit  benefice. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 

Lift  „/  miliam  Pitt ;  Entye.  firU.,  Sth 
edil.,  Jan.  Iti59. 


In  fact,  pity,  though  it  may  often  relieve,  is 
but,  at  best,  a  short-lived  passion,  and  seldom 
affords  distress  more  Ihan  transitory  assistance; 
with  some  it  scarce  lasls  from  the  fint  impulse 
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till  the  hand  can  be  put  inlo  the  pocket ;  with 
olhctj  il  may  Coiilinue  far  tuice  ihal  space  j  and 
on  some  of  exiraurdinary  ^sensibility  1  have  seen 
it  operate  for  half  an  hour  together;  but  still, 
la.1t  as  it  may.  it  generally  priKluces  but  l>^gar1y 
effects;  and  nhere  from  this  motive  we  give 
five  (a.rlhings  from  others  we  give  five  pounds : 
whatever  be  your  feelings  from  the  first  impulse 
of  distress,  when  the  sam«  distress  solicits  a 
second  lime,  we  then  feel  with  diminished  sen- 
sibility; and,  like  the  repeliiion  of  an  echo, 
every  stroke  becomes  weaker;  till,  at  last,  our 
sensations  lose  all  mixture  of  sorrow,  and  de- 
generate into  downright  contempt. 

Goldsmlth;  Eisays,  No.  V. 


PLATO. 

Each  of  the  great  men  [Plato  and  Bacon] 
whom  we  have  compared  intended  to  illustrate 
his  system  by  b  philosophical  romance;  and 
each  left  his  romance  Imperfect.  Had  Plato 
lived  Co  finish  the  Crttias,  a  comparison  lielvreen 
that  noble  fiction  and  (he  New  Atlantis  would 
jirobably  have  furnished  us  with  slill  more  strik- 
ing instances  than  any  which  we  have  given. 
Il  is  amusing  to  think  with  what  horror  he 
would  have  seen  such  an  institution  as  Solo, 
mim's  house  rising  in  his  republic:  with  what 
vehemence  be  would  have  ordered  the  brew- 
houses,  the  perfume-houses,  and  the  dispensa- 
tories to  \k  pulled  down ;  and  with  wbal  inex- 
urable  rigour  he  would  have  driven  beyond  the 
frontier  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  Mer- 
chants of  Ligbt  and  Depredators.  Lamps  and 
Pioneers.  Lord  Macaulav  : 

Lord  Baton,  July,  1837. 


PLEASURES. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know  how 
to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any 
pleasures  that  lire  not  criminal ;  every  diver-'ion 
Ihey  take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  (heir  very  first  step  out  of  busi- 
ness is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  should  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  make  (he  sphere  of  his 
innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  potsible,  that  he 
may  retire  into  them  with' safety,  and  find  In 
them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  10  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  imi^nstion,  which  do  mil  require  such  .1 
bent  of  ihoughl  as  is  necessary  10  our  more 

link  into  that  ni^ligence  and  remissness  which 


but, 

awaken  ihem  from  sloth  a 

putting  them  upon  labour  or  difficulty. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  413. 

Religion  contracts  the  drete  of  nut  pleasure! 

but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  1 

expAiiaie  in.  Addison. 


Even  in  such  a  state  as  this,  ihe  | 
virtue  would  be  superior  to  those  1 
justly  preferable.  ATTERBUftV. 

To  live  like  ihose  that  have  their  hope  in 
another  life  implies  that  we  indulge  ourselves 
in  Ihe  gratifications  of  this  life  very  spaiingly. 
ATTERBltRV, 

They  who  pass  through  a  foreign  country  to 
their  native  home  do  not  usually  give  up  them- 
selves to  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

ATTEBBfUY, 

Though  selfishness  hath  defiled  the  whole 
man,  yel  sensual  pleasure  is  the  chief  part  of 
its  interest,  and  therefore  hy  the  senses  it  com- 
monly works;  and  these  are  the  doors  and  the 
windows   by  which  iniquity  entereth    into  Ihe 

He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected 
joys  that  nut-values  and  transcends  all  ihose 
momentary  pleasures  it  requires  us  to  foisake. 
Boyle, 

Punish  not  thyself  with  pleasure;  glut  not 
thy  sense  with  palative  delights,  nor  revenge 
the  coDiempt  of  temperance  by  the  penally  of 
satiety.  Were  there  an  age  of  delight,  or  any 
pleasure  durable,  who  would  not  honour  W 
luptia?  but  the  race  of  delight  is  short,  and 
pleasures  have  mulahle  faces.  The  pleasures 
of  one  age  are  not  plea-iures  in  another,  and 
their  lives  fall  short  of  our  own. 

SirT.  Browse: 
Christian  Morals,  Pi.  IL,  i. 

The  pleasures  which  are  agreeable  lo  nature 
are  within  the  reach  of  all.  and  iherefore  can 
fonn  no  distinction  in  favour  of  the  rich.  The 
pleasures  which  art  forces  up  are  seldom  sin- 
cere, and  never  satisfying.  What  is  worse,  this 
constant  application  in  pleasure  lake^  away  from 
Ihe  enjoyment,  or  rather  lums  it  inlo  the  nature 
of  a  very  burdensome  and  laborious  business. 
It  has  consequences  much  more  fatal.  It  pro- 
duces a  we.ikvaleludinary  state  of  body,  attended 
by  all  those  horrid  disorders,  and  yel  more  hor- 
rid methods  of  cure,  which  are  Ihe  result  of 
luxury  on  ihe  one  hand,  and  the  weak  and 
ridiculous  eRbrts  of  human  art  on  the  other. 

VInJit.  ofKal.  Society,  1756. 


the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long 
as  their  money  lasts ;  bul  when  iheir  means  faU 
Ibey  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  liack  door 
headlong,  and  there  left  to  Shame,  Reproach, 
Despair.  Robert  BuitTON: 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Pleasure  consists  in  Ihe  harmony  between  the 
specific  excilabilily  of  a  living  creature  and  the 
exciting  causes  correspondent  thereto. 

CoLI^RtDGK. 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy;  unlike  ih<ae 
of  the  body,  ihey  are  increased  by  repetition, 
approved  of  by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by 
enjoy  mem.  COLTOH. 
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Voii  may  enjoy  your  quiet  in  a  gorrfen,  where 
you  have  not  only  ihe  leisure  of  Ihinking,  Iml 
the  pleasure  Co  ihink  of  nothing  which  can  dii- 
Compoae  your  mind.  DrydeN. 

All  pleasure  must  be  teughl  at  the  price  of 
pain:  the  difference  between  false  pleasure  Bn<t 
true  is  just  this : — for  the  trut,  the  price  is  paid 
it/ort  yen  enjoy  it — for  the  falsi,  after  you 
enjoy  it.  John  Foster;  Journal. 

Writers  of  every  age  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  pleasure  is  in  u.*,  and  not  in  the 
nhjecis  offered  for  our  amusement.  If  the  suiil 
be  happily  disposed,  everything  becomes  capa- 
ble of  nffonling  entertainment,  and  distress  will 
almost  want  a  name.  Every  occurrence  passes 
in  review,  like  (he  figures  of  a  procession :  some 
maybe  awkward,  others  ill-dresaed;  but  none 
but  a  fool  is  for  ibis  enraged  with  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 

GOLMMITH  !  Bslays,  No.  III. 

If  there  be  more  pleasure  in  abundance,  (here 

Bishop  J.  Halu 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  Christmas- 
trees  have  to  be  furnished,  when  children  are  to 
be  rewarded,  when  country  cousins  and  all  those 
hospitable  houses  where  we  go  to  shoot,  or  fish, 

tude  and  sense  of  favours  to  come. 

Housihold  Words. 

Yielding  to  immoral  pleasure  corrupts  the 
mind-,  living  to  animal  and  trifling  ones  de- 
bMcs  ir.  Dr.  S.  Johmsos. 

The  slave  of  pleasure  soon  sinks  into  a  kind 
of  voluptuous  dotage  ;  intoxicated  with  present 
delights,  and  careless  of  everything  else,  his 
days  and  his  nights  glide  away  in  luxury  or 
vice,  and  he  has  no  care  hut  iu  keeji  thought 
away :  for  thought  is  tiaublesome  to  him  who 
lives  without  his  own  apjiroliation. 

Ur.  S.  Johnson. 

The  most  delicaie.  ihe  most  sensible  of  all 
pleasures  consists  in  promoting  the  pleasures  of 
others.  La  BnuveRE. 

In  virtue  and  in  health  we  love  lo  be  in- 
structed as  well  as  physicked  with  pleasure. 
L' Estrange. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  10 
several  objects,  as  also  to  several  of  our  thoughts, 
a  concomitant  pleasure;  and  that  in  several  ob- 
jects, to  several  degrees.  LocKR. 

Pleasure  and  pain  are  only  different  consti- 
tutions of  Ihe  mind,  sometimes  occasioned  by 
disorders  in  the  bo<ly,  or  sometimes  by  thoughts 
in  the  mind.  LocKE. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot 
change  Ihe  displeasingnesi  or  indifferency  that 
ii  in  actions,  into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they 
will  but  do  what  is  in  their  power. 

Locke. 


Let  the  philosophers  ail  say  what  they  will, 
the  main  thing  at  which  we  all  aim,  even  in 
virtue  itself,  is  pleasure.  It  ple.nscs  me  lo  rattle 
in  their  ears  this  word  which  ihey  so  nauseate 
to  hear;  and  if  it  signifiesome  supream  pleasure 
and  excessive  delight,  it  is  more  due  lo  the  as- 
sistance of  virtue  than  to  nny  other  assistance 
whatever.  MontaIgkE: 

Eiinyi,  Cotton's  31!  ed.,  ch.  xix. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  the  stimulant  used  to 
attract  at  first  must  be  not  only  continued,  but 
heightened,  to  keep  up  the  attract  ion. 

Hannah  More. 


IS  thought 


The  habit  of  dissipating  every  s« 

fatal  to  happiness  as  to  virtue ;  for  when  amuse- 
tnenl  is  uniformly  substituted  for  objects  of 
moral  and  mental  interest,  we  lose  all  that 
elevates  our  enjoyments  above  the  sc.nle  of 
childisli  pleasures.       Anna  Maria  Porter. 

As  all  those  things  which  are  most  mellillnous 
arc  soonest  changed  into  choler  and  bitterness, 
so  are  our  vanities  and  pleasures  comcerleH  into 
the  bitterest  sorrows.  SlR  W.  Ralkigh. 

Pleasure,  in  general,  is  the  conserjnenl  appre- 
hension of  a  suitable  object  suitably  applied  to  a 
rightly  disposed  faculty.  South. 

That  pleasure  is  man's  chiefest  good,  because 
indeed  it  is  the  perception  of  good  that  is  prop- 
though  under  the  common  acceptance  of  it,  nut 
only  false,  but  odious:  for,  according  to  Ihis, 
pleasure  and  sensuality  pass  for  terms  eijuiva- 
ient;  and  therefore  he  who  takes  it  in  this  sense 
alien  the  subject  of  the  discourse.      South. 

The  sinner,at  his  highest  pilch  of  enji>ynient, 
is  not  pleased  with  it  so  much,  but  he  is  aH1icie<i 
more;  and  as  long  as  these  inward  rejolls  anil 
recoilings  of  the  mind  continue,  the  sinner  will 
find  his  accounts  of  pleasure  very  poor. 

South. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy 
and  portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries 
about  in  his  bosom,  wilhoul  alarming  eiilier  the 
eye  or  envy  of  the  world  :  a  man  pulling  all  bis 

ting  all  his  goods  into  one  jeivel. 


A  plea 


[  that  a 


n  may  call  as  properly 


liable  lo  accident,  nor  exposeil 
the  foretatte  of  heaven,  and  the 
niiy. 

All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  m 


:l  all   I 


be 


portBtion 

lasting;  but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the 
spirits,  which  arc  not  able  (o  keep  up  thai  height 
of  motion  that  the  pleasure  of  the  ranses  raises 
them  lo.  And  therefore  how  inevitably  does  an 
imm«lerale  laughter  end  in  a  sigh,  which  is 
only  nature's  recovering  itself  after  a  force  done 
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to  it;  l)ul  ihe  religious  pleasure  of  a  well'dis- 
posed  mind  moves  genlly,  Euid  Iheretbre  con- 
tiantly. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatler,  No.  3ii. 
Pleasure  seizes  the  whole  man  who  addicts 
himself  to  il,  and  will  not  ewK  him  leisure  for 
any  good  office  in  life  which  contradicts  the 
gaiety  of  the  present  hour.  You  may  indeed 
observe  in  people  of  pleasure  a  certain  com- 
placency and  absence  of  all  severity,  which  (he 
habit  of  a  loose  unconcerned  life  gives  them 
but  lell  the  man  of  pleasure  your  secret  wants, 
cares,  or  sorrows,  and  you  will  find  that  he  has 
given  up  the  delicacy  of  his  passions  to  the 
cravings  of  his  appetites.  He  little  knows  the 
perfect  joy  he  loses,  for  the  disappointing  f^mti- 
tications  which  he  pursues.  He  looks  at  Pleas- 
ure as  she  approaches,  and  comes  lo  him  with 
the  recommendation  of  warm  wishes,  gay  looks, 
and  graceful  motion;  but  he  does  nol  observe 
how  she  leaves  his  presence  with  disorder,  im. 
polence,  downcast  shame,  and  conscious  imper- 
fection. She  makes  our  youth  inglorious,  our 
age  shameful. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sftciaior,  No.  151. 

Pleasure,  when  it  is  a  man's  chief  purpose, 
disappoints  itself ;  and  the  constant  application 
to  it  palls  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it,  though  it 
leaves  the  sense  of  our  inahiliiy  for  that  we  wish, 
with  a  disrelish  of  everything  else.  Thus  the 
inlermediale  seasons  of  the  man  of  pleasure  are 
more  heavy  than  one  would  impose  upon  the 
vilest  criminal.  SiR  R.  STEELE. 

All  fits  of  pleasure  ere  Imtanced  hy  an  equal 
degree  of  pain  or  languor;  'tis  tike  spending 
this  year  part  of  the  next  year's  revenue. 

Look  upon  pleasures  nol  upon  that  side  that 
is  next  the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beauteonsly ; 
that  is  as  they  come  fow.irds  ynu  to  be  enjoyed  ; 
for  then  ihey  paint  and  smile,  and  dress  them- 
selves up  in  tinsel,  and  glass  gems,  and  counter- 
feit imagery.  Jebemv  Tavlob. 

He  that  spends  his  time  in  sports  is  like  him 
whose  garment  is  all  made  of  fringes,  and  his 
meat  nothing  but  sauces  1  (hey  are  healthless, 
chargeable,  and  useless. 

Jeremv  Taylor. 

The  pleasure  of  commanding  our  passions  is 
;o  l>e  preferred  before  any  sensual  pleasure; 
oecause  il  is  the  pleasure  of  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion, TiLLOTSON. 

If  we  do  bat  put  virtue  and  vice  in  equal 
circumstances,  the  advantages  of  ease  and  pleas- 
ure will  be  found  lo  be  on  the  side  of  religion. 

TlLLOTSOK, 

True  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom  are  no- 
where to  be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

TiLLOTSON. 

To  worship  God,  to  study  his  will,  to  medi- 
late  upon  him,  and  10  love  him ;  all  these  bring 
pleasure  and  peace.  TILI.OTSON. 


To  what  grand  moral  purposes  Bishop  Butler 
turns  Ihe  word  pastime,  .  .  .  obliging  il  [ihe 
world]  to  own  that  its  amusements  and  pleas- 
ures do  not  really  satisfy  the  mind,  and  Irll  it  .is 
with  ihe  sense  of  abiding  and  satisfying  jay. 
They  are  only  pastimes ;  they  serve  only,  as  this 
word  confesses,  to  pass  away  the  (ime,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  weighing  an  intolerable  burden  on 
men's  hands.  R.  C.  Tre.-jch. 

Most  rnen  pursue  the  pleasures,  as  they  call 
them,  of  their  natures,  which  begin  in  sin,  are 
carried  on  with  danger,  and  end  in  bitterness. 
Wake. 
If  sensible  pleasure  or  real  grandeur  be  out 
end,  we  shall  proceed  apace  to  real  misery. 
Dr.  r.  Watts. 
He  thai  would  have  the  perfection  of  pleasure, 
must  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  it. 

Whichimtk. 
He  is  one  who,  desirous  of  being  more  happy 
than  any  man  can  be,  is  less  happy  than  most 
men  are;  one  who  seeks  happiness  everywhere 
hut  where  it  is  to  he  found)— one  who  omloils 
the  labourer,  not.  only  without  his  wages,  but 
paying  deariy  for  it.  He  is  an  immortal  being 
that  has  hut  two  marks  of  a  man  about  him — 
uprighl  slalure  and  Ihe  power  of  playing  ilie 
fool — which  a  monkey  has  not.  He  is  an  im- 
mortal being  that  triumphs  in  this  single,  de- 
plorable, and  yet  false  hope,  (hat  he  shall  tie  as 
happy  as  a  monkey  when  he  is  dead,  though 
he  despairs  of  being  so  while  yet  alive.  He  is 
an  immortal  being  that  would  lose  none  of  his 
most  darling  delighls  if  he  were  a  brute  in  the 
mire,  but  would  lose  ihem  all  en 
nn  angel  in  heaven.  It  is  cei 
that  he  desires  not  to  be  there  : 
much  as  desires  it  now,  how  cat 
it  when  his  day  of  dissipation  is 
no  hope,  what  is  our  man  of  plea 
of  distraction  and  despair  to-mor 


lain,  therefore. 
md  if  he  not  so 
n  he  ever  hope 
over?     And  if 
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POETRY. 

The  lirsl  thing  lo  be  considered  in  an  epic 
poem  is  the  fable,  which  is  perfect  or  imperfect 
according  as  the  aclion  which  i[  relates  is  more 
or  less  so.  This  action  should  have  three 
qualiRcations  in  it.  First,  il  should  be  but  one 
action ;  secondly,  it  should  be  an  entire  action; 
and,  thirdly,  il  should  he  a  great  action, 

Addison  :  ^dator.  No.  167. 

The  fable  of  eveiy  poem  is,  according  lo 
Aristotle's  division,  either  simple  or  implei. 
It  is  called  simple  when  there  is  no  change  of 
fortune  in  it;  implex,  when  the  fortune  of  the 
chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  good,  or  from 
good  lu  had.  The  implex  fable  is  thought  the 
most  perfect ;  I  suppose,  because  il  is  more 
proper  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  (he  reader,  and 
to  surprise  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  .ird- 
denu.  ADDISOtt :  Sptctatar,  No.  397. 


A  poel  should  lake  as  much  pains  in  rorming 
his  inuginalion  u  a  lAllosupher  in  cullivaling 
his  dndeislanding.  He  must  gain  a  due  relish 
of  Ibe  work!  of  nature,  and  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  the  various  scenery  of  a  country 
life. 

When  he  in  stored  with  country  images,  if  he 
irould  go  beyond  pastoral,  and  the  lower  kinds 
of  poetry,  be  ou);b1  to  acquaint  hitDseifwith  (he 

Kmp  an^  magnt licence  of  courts.  He  shoulfl 
very  well  versed  in  everything  that  is  noble 
and  stately  in  the  productions  of  an,  whether 
it  appear  in  painting  or  slaluary;  in  the  great 
works  of  architecture  which  ate  in  their  present 
glory,  or  in  the  mini  of  those  which  flourished 
10  former  ages. 

Addison  :  Sfeclalor,  No.  <fi7. 

In  an  heroic  poem  two  kinds  of  ihoughii  are 
to  be  avoided  :  the  first  are  such  as  are  aflected 
and  unnatural ;  the  second,  such  as  are  mean 
and  vulgar.  Addison. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  Ibe  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  should 
be  thoroughly  understood,  there  in  still  some- 
thing more  essential,  that  elevates  and  aiion- 
ishea  the  fancy,  Addisoh. 

Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept 
will  prove  tiresome,  the  poel  must  not  encumber 
his  poem  with  too  much  busineiw,  but  some- 
times relieve  the  subject  with  a  moral  reflection. 
Addison. 


Lucan  Is  the  only  author  of  consideration 
among  ihe  Latin  poets  who  was  not  explained 
for  the  use  of  the  dauphin  ;  because  the  whole 
Fhar^alia  would  hive  been  a  satire  upon  the 
French  form  of  government.  Addison. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there 
is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
of  Sappho.  Addison. 

To  follow  rather  the  Goths  in  rhyming  than 
Ihe  Greeks  in  true  versifying  were  even  to  eat 
acorns  with  swine  when  we  may  freely  eat 
wheal  bread  among  men.  ASCHAH. 

Poetry,  especially  heroical,  seems  to  be  raised 
altogether  from  a  noble  foundation,  which  makes 
much  for  the  dignity  of  man's  nature.  For,  see- 
ing this  sensible  world  is  in  dignity  inferior  to 
the  soul  of  man,  poesy  seems  to  endow  human 
nature  with  that  which  history  denies;  and  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  mind  with  at  least  the 
shadow  of  things,  where  the  sulistance  cannot 
be  had.  For  if  the  mailer  be  thoroughly  con. 
sidered,  a  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  from 
poesy,  that  a  more  stately  greatness  of  things,  a 
more  perfect  order,  and  a  more  beautiful  variety, 
delights  the  soul  of  man,  than  any  way  can  be 
found  in  nature  ance  the  TbII.  Wherefore,  see- 
ing  the  ads  and  events,  which  are  Ihe  subjects 
of  true  history,  are  not  of  that  amplitude  ai  to 
content  the  mind  of  man ;  poesy  is  ready  at 
hand  lo  feign  acta  more  heroical.     Because  true 
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pottionable  lo 
poetry  corrects  it,  and  presents  events  and  for- 
tunes according  to  desert,  and  according  to  Ihe 
law  of  Providence  i  because  true  history  through 
Ihe  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of  things 
works  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the  mind  of 
man,  poesy  cheerelh  and  refreshelh  the  soul, 
chanting  things  rare  and  various,  and  full  of 
vicissitudes.  So  as  poesy  servelh  and  confer- 
reth  Lo  delectation,  magnanimity,  and  morality: 
and  therefore  it  may  seem  deservedly  to  have 
some  participation  of  divineness,  because  il  doth 
raise  the  mind,  and  exall  the  spirit  with  high 
raptures,  by  proportioning  the  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  and  not  submilling 
the  mind  to  Ibings,  as  reason  and  history  do. 
And  by  these  allurements  and  eongniities, 
whereby  it  cherishelh  the  soul  of  man,  joined 
also  with  consort  of  music,  whereby  it  may  mote 
aweeily  insinuate  itself,  it  hath  won  such  access, 
that  it  hath  been  in  estimation  even  in  rude 
times  and  barbarous  nations,  when  other  learn- 
ing stood  excluded.  t.oRD  Bacon  : 

Advaniotttnt  of  Learning. 

In  ihe  old  Northern  lilenture,  Ihose  mytho- 
logical poems  of  which  Ihe  writers  are  known 
are  properly  called  songs  of  the  Scalds,  while 
those  ol  unknown  authors  are  lermed  Eddas. 
Brands. 

Poels  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  philosophers, 
and  ihe  ancients  made  use  of  ihem  as  preceptors 
in  music  and  morality.  Bkooue. 

Hence  we  may  observe  that  poetry,  taken  In 
its  most  general  sense,  cannot  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  called  an  art  of  imitation.  It  is  indeed 
an  imitation  so  far  as  it  describes  the  manners 
and  passions  of  men  which  their  words  can  ex- 
press ;  where  animi  tnotus  efftrlinltrfrite  lingua. 
There  it  is  strictly  imiUtion  j  and  all  merely 
dramalic  poetry  Is  of  this  sort.  But  discriplivi 
poelry  operates  chiefly  by  mbstitutisn ;  by  the 
means  of  sounds,  which  by  custom  have  the 
effect  of  realities.  Nothing  is  an  imitation  fur- 
ihei  than  as  It  resembles  some  other  thing  \  and 
words  undoubtedly  have  no  sort  of  resemblance 
to  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand. 

Burke: 
On  Ikt  Suhlimt  and  BrauHful,  1 756. 

There  was  a  class  of  the  Druids  whom  they 
called  Baids,  who  delivered  in  songs  (their  only 
history)  the  eiploili  of  their  heroes,  and  who 
composed  those  vers(s  which  contained  the 
secrets  of  Druidical  discipline,  their  principles 
of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  their  astron- 
omy, and  the  mystical  rites  of  their  religion. 
These  verse*  in  all  probability  bore  a  near  re- 
semblance to  the  Golden  Veisea  of  Pythagoras, 
—10  those  of  Phocylides,  Orpheus,  and  other 
remnants  of  the  most  ancient  Creek  poets. 

Ahridgment  tf  Eng.  Hitt.,  Book  i. 
Our   poets  excel   in    grandity  and    gravity, 
in  smoothness   and  property,  in  quickness  and 
briefnets.  Camden. 
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I  wish  our  clever  young  poets  would  remem- 
ber niy  home!)'  definilions  of  iitosc  and  poelry  ; 
tbat  '\%,  prose — wonls  in  iheir  best  order;  poetry 
— Ihe  best  nords  in  the  beat  order. 

COLERtDGB. 

Poetry  is  nol  the  proper  antillicsis  to  prose, 
but  to  science.  Poetr;  is  opposed  la  science, 
and  prose  to  melre.  .  .  .  The  proper  and  im- 
mediate object  of  science  is  ihe  acquirement  or 
communication  of  truth ;  the  ]>roper  and  imme- 
diate object  of  poetry  IS  (lie  communicalinn  of 
pleasure.  CoLERtUGE. 

Poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of  all 
human  knowledge,  human  ihoughis,  human  pas- 
bions,  emotions,  language.  Coleridge. 

In  alt  comic  melrei,  Ihe  gulping  of  short  syl- 
lables, and  ihe  abbreviation  of  syllables,  .... 
are  nol  so  much  a  license  as  a  law. 

Coleridge. 

Poetry  has  been  to  me  "  its  own  exceeding 
l^eai  reward  :'^  il  has  soolhed  my  alAiclions;  rl 
has  multiplied  end  reiined  my  enjoyments ;  it  has 
endeared  solitude  ;  and  it  ha.  given  nie  llie  habit 
of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful  in  all  Umt  meets  and  surrpunds  me. 

Coleridge. 

All  Ihe  poels  are  indebted  more  or  lest  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  them  -,  even  Homer's  origi- 
nality has  lieen  questioned,  and  Virgil  owes 
almost  as  much  to  Theocritus  in  his  Pastorals, 
as  to  Homer  in  hi.s  Heroics ;  and  if  our  own 
CQunlryuian,  Millon,  has  soared  almve  Iwtli 
Homer  and  Virgil,  i(  is  liecause  he  has  stolen 
some  feathers  from  Iheir  wings,  Bui  Shakspeare 
stands  alone.  His  want  of  erudition  was  a  most 
hap[iy  and  productive  ignorance;  it  foiced  him 
back  upon  his  own  resources,  which  were  ex- 
haustless.  Colton  ;  Lecon. 


Cow  PER. 

Oul  of  the  ruined  lodge  and  fntg^tten  mai 

pleasure-houses  that  are  dust,  the  poet  calls  U]i 
palingenesis.  De  QuiNCIiY. 

A  poel  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies;  ar 
he  who  cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his 
name  for  nothing.  Urvdeh. 

The  moral  is  Ihe  first  business  of  the  poet,  as 
being  Ihe  ground-work  of  his  instruction :  tlii^ 
being  formed,  he  contrives  such   a  design  oi 
fable  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  mor.il. 
Drydeh. 

Supposing  verses  are  never  so  beautiful,  yet 
if  they  contain  anything  Ihal  shocks  religion  oi 
good  manners  they  are 

Drvden. 
The  greatest  age  for  poetry  was  that  of  Au 
gusiuE  Ctesar:  yet  painting  was  then  at  its  lowest 
eU),  and  perhaps  sculpture  was  also  declining. 

Drvden. 


The  female  rhymes  are  in  use  with  the  lul- 

ously,  and  with  the  French  alternately,  as  appears 
'  im  the  Alarique,  the  Pucelle,  or  any  of  their 
laler  poems.  Drvde.n. 

ir  numliers  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  iyi- 
For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  majesty 
of  thought  requires  it,  they  may  be  stretched  to 
the  English  heroic  of  five  feel.and  to  the  French 
Alexandrine  of  six.  Drvden. 

Is  the  grandesophos  of  Perseus,  und  the  sub- 
limily  of  Juvenal,  to  be  circumscribed  with  Ihe 
meanness  of  words,  and  vulgarity  of  expres- 
sion ?  Drydem. 


epic  poem,  c 


the  heroic  action  of  some 
great  commander,  enlerprised  for  the  common 
good  and  honour  of  Ihe  Christian  cause,  and 
executed  h.ippily,  may  be  as  well  written  as  it 
was  of  old  by  the  heaihens.  Dkyden. 

He  is  the  only  proper  person  of  all  others  for 
an  epic  poem,  who  to  his  natural  endowments 
of  a  large  invention,  a  ripe  juilgmeni,  and  i 
strong  memory,  has  joined  the  knowledge  of  the 
liberal  arts.  DrVDES. 

The  shining  quality  of  an  epic  hero,  his  mag- 
nanimity, his  constancy,  his  patience,  his  piely, 
or  whatever  characteristical  virtue  hi-  poel  gives 
him,  raises  our  admiration.  Drvdk.n. 

Heroic  poetry  has  ever  been  esteemed  the 
greatest  work  of  human  nature.  In  that  rank 
lias  Aristotle  placed  it :  and  Longinus  is  so  full 
of  the  like  expressions  that  he  abundantly  con- 
firms the  other's  tesiiniony.  Drvden  ; 

SlaU  of  Innocluci,  Pnf. 

An  heroic  poem  should  lie  more  fitted  to  Ihe 
common  actions  and  passions  of  human  life, 
anil  mure  like  a  glass  of  nature,  figuring  a  more 
]irocticable  virtue  to  us  than  was  done  by  the 
ancients.  Drvden. 

If  this  economy  must  be  observed  in  ihe  mi- 
nutest p.irts  of  an  epic  jioein,  whal  soul,  though 
sent  into  the  world  with  great  advantage  of 
nature,  cultivated  with  ihe  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences, tan  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  body  of  so 
great  a  work  ?  Dr¥DE.v. 

An  heroic  poem  requires,  as  Its  last  perfecliou, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  cilraordlnary  un- 
dertaking, which  requires  more  of  the  heroic 
viilue  than  the  suflering.  Drvden. 

Spenser  and  Fairfax,  great  masters  of  our 
language,  saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties 
of  our  numbers  than  those  who  followed. 

Drvden. 

In  eloquence,  and  even  in  poetry,  which 
seems  so  much  the  lawful  province  of  imagina- 
tion, should  imagination  be  ever  so  warm  and 
redundant,  yet  unless  a  sound,  discriminating 
judgment  likewise  appear,  il  is  not  true  poetry; 
no  more  th.-in  it  would  be  painting  if  a  man  took 
Ihe  colours  and  brush  of  a  painter  and  stained 
I  the  paper  or  canvas  with  mere  patches  of  colour. 

I  John  Foster  : 

I  Lift  and  TkauikU,  by  W.  W.  E-Btrtt 


Only  one  observation  further,  and  I  Jiave 
done  1  and  ihni  is,  (hal  my  iheory  about  words 
Mmple  rather  than  complex,  and  appealing  to 
llie  senses  ralher  tban  to  tlie  understanding,  if 
it  h  (rue,  helps  to  explain  why  they  ate  better 
poels  generally  in  the  farlitr  ihnn  in  the  more 
r^nri/ periods  of  each  language,  and  why  many 
good  poels  are  fond  of  adopting  the  style  of  the 
age  preceding  that  in  which  they  write. 
C.  J.  Fox : 
LelttrlB  Lord  Holland,  Fib.  tg,  1799. 

The  same  mylhopceic  vein,  and  the  same  sus- 
ceptibility and  facility  of  belief,  which  had  cre- 
ated bolb  supply  and  demand  for  the  legends  of 
the  sainlf,  also  provided  the  abundant  slock  of 
romantic  narrative  poetry,  in  anlicipalion  and 
illustration  of  the  chivalrous  ideal. 

Geokcc  Grote. 

Several  ntles  have  been  drawn  up  for  varying 
the  poctie  measure,  and  critics  have  elaborately 
talked  of  accents  and  syllables!  liut  good  sense 
and  a  line  ear,  which  rules  can  never  leach,  are 
what  alone  can  in  such  a  case  determine. 

The  rapturous  flowing*  of  joy,  or  the  inlcr- 
ruplions  of  indignation,  require  accents  placed 
entirely  different,  and  a  structure  consonant  to 
(he  emotions  ihey  would  express.  Changing 
passions,  and  numbers  changing  with  those  pas- 
sions, make  the  whole  secret  of  Western  as  well 
as  Eastern  poetry.  In  a  word,  the  great  faults 
of  the  modern  professed  English  poets  arc.  that 
they  seem  10  want  numbers  which  should  vary 
with  the  passion,  and  are  more  employed  in 
describing  10  the  imagination  than  striking  at 
the  heart.  Goldsmith  : 

CUaeH  0/  tit  Wury,  I^ler  XL. 

I  fancy  the  character  nf  a  poet  is  in  every 
country  the  same,  fond  of  enjoying  the  present, 
careless  of  the  fnlure,  his  conveisation  that  of  a 
man  of  sense,  his  actions  those  of  a  fool  !  Of 
fortitude  able  to  stand  unmoved  at  the  bursting 
of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  sensihility  to  be  affected 
by  the  brenking  of  a  teacup;  such  is  his  char- 
acter, which,  considered  in  every  light,  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  leails  to  riches. 

1'he  poets  of  the  West  are  as  remarkable  lor 
their  indigence  as  their  genius,  and  yet  among 
the  numerous  hospitals  designed  to  relieve  the 
poor,  I  have  heard  of  hut  one  erected  for  the 
benetil  of  decayed  authors. 

Goldsmith  : 
CilittH  of  fki  WerM,  Letter  LXXXIV. 

The  most  admired  poems  have  been  the  oT- 
spring  of  uncultivated  ages.  I'ure  poetry  con- 
sists of  the  descriptions  of  nature  and  the  display 
of  the  passions;  to  each  of  which  a  rude  slati 
of  society  Is  heller  adapted  than  one  more  pol 
ished.  They  who  live  in  that  early  period  ii 
which  art  has  not  alleviated  the  calamities  ol 
life  are  forced  to  feel  ihetr  dependence  upon 
nature.  Her  ap|iearanees  are  ever  open  to  thi ' 
view,  and  therefore  strongly  imprinted  on  their 
fancy.  Robert  Hall: 

Etiay  en  Poelry  and  Philotophj. 
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Cowper  has  become,  in  spite  of  his  religion,  a 
popular  poet,  hut  his  success  has  not  lieen  such 
OS  to  make  religion  populnr;  nor  have  the 
gigantic  genius  and  fame  of  Milton  shielded 
from  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  his  admirers 
system  of  religion  which  he  beheld  with 
awful  adoration.  RoBFJtT  Hall: 

Rrview  0/  Fesfer't  Essays. 

The  end  of  poetry  is  to  please;  and  the  name, 

e  think,  is  strictly  applicable  to  every  metiical 
composition  frAn  which  we  derive  pleasure 
without  any  laborious  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing. I^RD  Jeffrey. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first 
praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic 
IS  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powei^  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other 
compositions.  Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleas- 
ure with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the 
help  of  reason.      Epic   poetry  undertakes   to 

pleasing  precepts,  nnd  therefore  relates  some 
event  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  His- 
must  supply  the  writer  with  the  rudiments 
irration,  which  he  must  improve  and  eitalt 
nobler  art,  must  animate  by  dramatic  en- 
ergy, and  diversify  by  retrospection  and  antici- 
pation; morality  must  teach  him  the  exact 
bounds,  and  different  shades,  of  vice  and  virtue ; 
from  policy,  and  the  practice  of  life,  he  has  to 
learn  the  discriminations  nf  character,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  passions,  either  single  or  com- 
bined ;  and  physiology  must  supply  him  with 
illustrations  and  images.  To  put  these  mate- 
rials to  poetical  use  is  required  an  imagination 
capable  of  painting  nature  and  realizing  fiction. 
Nor  is  he  yel  a  poet  till  he  has  attained  the 
whole  extension  of  his  language,  distinguished 
all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colours 
of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their  different 
sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of  metrical  modu- 
lation. Dr.  S.  Johnson: 

Li/>  of  AfUton. 
A  poem  is  not  alone  any  work,  or  composition 
of  the  poets  in  many  or  few  verses;  but  even 
:  a  perfect  poem. 
Ben  Jonson. 
In  Plautus,  the 
is  belter  oliserved  Ihnn  in 
Terence';  who  thought  the  sole  grace  nnd  virtue 
of  their  fable  the  slicking  in  of  sentences,  as 
ours  do' the  forcing  in  of  jests. 

Ben  Jonsos. 

In  the  vety  best  [poetry]  there  is  often  an 
under-song  of  sense  which  none  but  the  poetic 
niind  .  .  .  can  comprehend.  Landor. 

For  observe  that  poets  of  the  grander  and 
more  comprehensive  kind  of  genius  have  in 
them  two  separate  men,  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,— the  imaginative  man,  and  the  practical, 
circumstantial  man;  and  it  is  the  happymixture 
of  these  that  suits  disease*  of  the  mind,  half 
imaginative  and  half  practical. 

IxiRD  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  LyttoN: 

T!it  CaxlBHs,  Ch.  xHt. 


In  the  Greek  poets.  1 
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We  think  thai,  as  civiliialion  advances,  poetry 
almosl  necessarily  declines.  Therefore,  though 
we  fervently  admire  ihose  great  works  of  imagi- 
nalion  uhich  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we 
do  not  admire  (hem  the  more  because  ihey  have 
appeared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hold  thai  ihe  most  wonderTui  and  splendid 
proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a 
civilized  age.  We  cannot  understand  why  those 
who  believe  in  thai  most  ortbodoi  article  of 
literary  failh,  that  the  earliest  poels  are  generally 
the  best,  should  wonder  at  Ihe  nilc  as  if  it  were 
the  eiceplion.  Surely  the  nniformily  of  the 
phenomenon  indicates  a  corresponding  uniform- 
ily  in  the  cause. 

Lord  MAt^ULAV:  Miltsn,  Aug.  1825. 

Perhnps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even 
enjoy  poetry,  without  a  certain  unsoundness  of 
mind,  if  anything  which  gives  so  much  pleas- 
ure  can   be  called   unsoundness.     By   poetry 

good  writing  in  verse.  Our  definition  excludes 
many  metrical  composiliont  which,  on  other 
grounds,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  By  poetry 
we  mean  the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  an  illusion  on  Ihe  imagi- 
nation, the  ait  of  doing  by  means  of  words 
what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  colours. 
Thus  the  greatest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in 
lines  univenslly  admired  for  the  vigour  and 
felicity  of  their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable 
on  account  of  (he  just  notion  which  (hey  convey 
of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled : 

"  Ai  InugliutHin  bodies  forth 
The  (omu  of  Ihlnp  uaknawn,  Ihe  poet'i  pen 
Tunis  them  10  ihapa.  and  pvo  »  airy  DotUns 
A  local  hibiailoB  and  ■  nime." 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  "  fine  freniy" 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  poet, — a  fine  frenzy 
doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy.    Truth,  indeed,  is 
essential  to  poetry,  bul  It  is  the  truth  of  mad- 
ness.  The  reasonings  are  just;  but  the  premises 
are  false.   After  the  first  suppositions  have  been 
made,  everything  ought  to  be  consistent ;  but 
those  first  suppositions  require  a  d^ree  of  Cre- 
dulity which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and 


In  a  rude  state  of  society  men  are  cliildi-en 
with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas.  It  is  therefore 
in  such  a  state  of  society  that  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its  highest 
perfection.  In  an  enlightened  age  there  will  be 
much  intelligence,  much  science,  much  philos- 
Dphy.abundanceof  just  classification  and  subtle 
analysis,  abundance  of  wil  and  eloquence, 
abundance  of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones ; 
but  little  poetry.  Men  will  judge  and  compare ; 
bul  they  will  not  create.  They  will  lalk  about 
the  old  poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  enjoy  them.  But  they  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  the  effecl  which 
poetry  produced  on  their  ruder  ancestors, — the 
agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  plenitude  of  belief.  The 
Greek  Rhapsodist,  according  to  Plato,  could 
Karce  recite  Homer  without  falling  into  convul- 


sions. The  Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalping- 
knife  while  he  shouls  his  death-song.  The 
power  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and 
Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  10 
modern  readers  almost  miraculous.  Such  feel- 
ings are  very  rare  in  a  civiliied  community,  and 
most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in 
its  improvements.  They  linger  longest  among 
Ihe  peasantry. 

Lord  Macadlav  :  Milttm. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  Ihe  eye  of  the 
mind,  as  a  magic  lanleni  produces  an  illusioa 
on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And,  as  the  magic 
lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  effects 
its  purpose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age.  At 
the  light  of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhi- 
bitions, as  the  outlines  of  certainty  become  more 
and  more  definite,  and  the  shades  of  probability 
more  and  more  distinct.  Ihe  lines  and  lineamenls 
of  Ihe  phantoms  which  the  poet  calls  up  grow 
fainter  and  fainter.  We  cannot  unite  the  in- 
Compatible  advantages  of  reality  and  deception, 
the  clear  discernment  of  truth  and  the  eiqnisile 
enjoymenl  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  soci- 
ety, aspires  to  l>e  a  great  poet,  must  first  become 
a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces  the  whole 
web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of 
that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps  constituted 
hitherto  his  chief  title  (o  superiority.  His  very 
talents  will  he  a  hintlrance  to  him.  His  diffi- 
culties will  be  proportioned  to  his  praGciency 
in  the  pursuits  which  are  fashionable  among  bis 
contemporaries;  and  that  proficiency  will  in 
general  be  proportioned  to  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  his  mind.  And  it  is  welt  if,  after 
all  his  sacrifices  and  exertions,  his  works  do 
not  resemble  a  lisping  man  or  a  modem  ruin. 
We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  great  ulents, 
intense  labour,  and  long  meditation,  employed 
in  this  struggle  against  vac  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
employed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely  in  vain, 
but  with  dubious  success  and  feeble  applause. 
Lord  Macaulat:  MUIoh. 

Vet,  though  we  think  tbat  in  the  progress  of 
nations  towards  refinement  the  reasoning  powets 
are  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  imaginalioo, 
we  acknowledge  that  to  this  rule  there  are  many 
apparent  exceptions.  We  are  not,  however, 
quite  satisfied  tbat  they  are  more  than  apparent 
Men  reasoned  belter,  for  example,  io  the  lime 
of  Elizabeth  than  in  the  lime  of  Egbert,  and 
they  also  wrote  belter  poetry.  Bul  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  poetry  as  a  mental  act  and 
poetry  as  a  species  of  composition.  If  we  take 
it  in  the  latter  sense,  its  excellence  depends  not 
solely  on  the  vigour  of  Ihe  imagination,  but 
partly  also  on  the  inslruments  which  the  imagi- 
nation employs.  Within  certain  limits,  ihere- 
fore,  poeliy  may  he  improving  while  Ihe  poetical 
faculty  is  decaying.  The  vividness  of  the  pic- 
ture presented  to  the  reader  is  not  necessarily 
proportioned  to  the  vividness  of  the  prototype 
which  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  the 
other  aits  we  see  this  clearly.  Should  a  man 
gifted  by  nature  wiih  all  Ihe  genius  of  Canova 


aitempt  to  carve  a  statue  without 
to  the  management  of  hU  chisel,  or  stlention  to 
Ihe  anatomy  of  the  bamin  body,  he  would  pro- 
duce somelhing  compared  with  which  Ihe  High- 
lander at  the  door  o(  a  snuff-shop  would  deierve 
sdmiralioD.  If  an  nninitiated  Raphael  were  to 
attempt  a  painting,  it  wonid  be  a  mere  daub; 
indeed,  the  connoisseurs  say  that  the  early  works 
of  Raphael  are  little  better.  Yet  who  can  al- 
tribule  this  to  want  of  imagination  ?  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  youth  of  that  great  artist  was 
passed  amidst  an  ideal  world  of  beautiful  and 
majestic  forms?  Or  who  will  attribute  the  dif- 
ference which  appears  between  his  Rist  rude 
essays  and  his  magnificent  Transfiguration  to  a 
change  in  the  conslilution  of  his  mind?  In 
poetry,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  imitator  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  that  which  he  undertakes  to  imitate,  and 
expert  in  Ihe  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  Genius 
will  not  furnish  him  with  a  vocabulary :  it  wilt 
not  teach  him  what  word  most  exactly  corres- 
ponds to  his  idea  and  will  moat  fully  convey  it 
to  others ;  it  will  not  make  him  a  great  descrip. 
tive  poet,  till  he  has  looked  with  attention  on 
the  face  of  nature;  or  n  great  dramalial,  till  he 
has  fell  and  witnessed  much  of  the  influence  of 
the  passions.  Information  and  experience  are, 
therefore,  necessary ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  imagination,  which  is  never 
so  strong  as  in  people  incapable  of  reasoning, — 
eavaf-es,  children,  madmen,  and  dreamers;  but 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  enabling  the  artist  to  commu- 
nicate his  conceptions  to  others. 

Lord  Macaui.av  : 

y,>An  Dryd/n,  Jan.  l8j8. 

In  process  of  time  the  instruments  by  which 
the  imagination  works  are  brought  to  perfection. 
Men  have  not  more  imagination  than  their  rude 
ancestors.  We  strongly  sus|>ect  that  they  have 
much  less.  Bur  they  produce  belter  works  of 
imagination.  Thus,  up  to  a  certain  period  the 
diminution  of  the  poetical  powers  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  improvement  of  all  the 
appliances  and  means  of  which  those  powers 
stand  in  need.  Then  comes  the  short  period 
of  splen<lid  and  consummate  excellence.  And 
then,  from  causes  against  which  it  is  vain  to 
struggle,  poetry  begins  to  decline.  The  pro- 
gress of  language,  which  was  at  first  favourable, 
becomes  fatal  to  it,  and,  instead  of  compensating 
for  the  decay  of  the  imagination,  accelerates 
that  decay,  and  renders  it  more  olwious.  When 
the  adventurer  in  the  Arabian  tale  anointed  one 
of  his  eyes  with  the  contents  of  the  magical  box, 
all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  however  widely  dis- 
persed, however  sacredly  concealed,  became 
visible  CO  him.  But  when  he  Iried  the  experi- 
ment on  both  eyes  he  wa>  struck  with  blindness. 
What  the  enchanted  elixir  was  to  the  sight  of 
the  iKidy,  language  Is  to  the  sight  of  the  ima^i- 
nalion.  At  first  it  calls  up  a  world  of  glorious 
illusions  1  but  when  it  becomes  loo  copious  it 
altogether  destroys  the  visual  power. 

As  the  development  of  the  mind  proceeds, 
^mbols,  instead  of  being  employed  to  convey 
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images,  are  substiluted  for' them.  Civilized  men 
think  as  they  trade,  not  in  kind  but  by  means  of 
a  circulating  liiedium.  In  these  circumstances 
the  sciences  Improve  rapidly,  and  criticism  among 
the  rest ;  but  poclry,  in  the  historical  sense  of 
the  word,  disappears.  Then  comes  the  dotage 
of  the  fine  arts, — a  second  childhood,  as  feeble 
as  the  former,  and  more  hopeless.  This  is  the 
age  of  critical  poetry,  of  poetry  liy  courtesy,  of 
poetry  lo  which  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and 
the  wit  contribute  far  more  than  the  imagination. 
We  readily  allow  that  many  works  of  this  de- 
scription are  excellent;  we  will  not  contend 
with  those  who  think  them  more  valuable  than 
the  great  powe™  of  an  earlier  period.  We  only 
maintain  that  ihey  belong  to  a  different  species 
of  composition,  and  are  produced  liy  a  different 
faculty.  Lord  Macaulav: 

yuAn  Dryden. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  criti- 
cal school  of  poetry  improves  as  the  science  of 
eiilicism  improves;  and  that  the  science  of  criti- 
cism, like  every  other  science,  is  constantly 
lending  towards  perfection.  As  experiments  are 
multiplied,  principles  are  better  understood. 

In  some  countries,  in  our  own  for  example, 
there  has  been  an  interval  between  the  downfall 
of  the  creative  school  and  the  rise  of  the  critical, 
a  period  during  which  imagination  has  been  in 
its  decrejnlude  and  taste  in  its  infancy.  Such  a 
revolutionary  interregnum  as  this  will  be  de- 
formed by  every  species  of  extravagance. 

The  first  victory  of  good  taste  is  over  the 
bombast  and  conceits  which  deform  such  limes 
as  these.  But  criticism  is  still  in  a  veiy  imper- 
fect state.  What  is  accidental  is  for  a  long  lime 
confounded  with  what  is  essential.  General 
theories  are  drawn  from  detached  facts.  How 
many  hours  the  action  of  a  play  may  lie  allowed 
to  occupy, — how  many  similes  an  Epic  Poet  may 
introduce  into  his  first  book, — whether  a  piece, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  have  a  beginning  and 
an  end,  may  not  be  without  a  middle,  and  other 
questions,  as  puerile  as  these,  formerly  occupied 
the  attention  of  men  of  letters  in  France,  and 
even  in  this  country.  Poets  in  such  circum- 
stances as  these  exhibit  all  the  narrowness  and 
feebleness  of  the  criticism,  by  which  their  man- 
ner has  been  fashioned.  From  outrageous 
flhsurdily  they  are  preserved  by  their  timidity. 
But  Ihey  perpetually  sacrifice  nature  and  reason 
to  arbitrary  canons  of  taste.  In  their  eagerness 
to  avoid  the  mala  prahhita  of  a  foolish  code, 
they  are  perpetually  rushing  on  ihe  mala  in  st. 
Their  great  predecessors,  it  is  true,  were  as  bad 
critics  as  themselves,  or  perhaps  worse,  hut  Ihose 
predecessors,  as  we  have  attempted  lo  show, 
were  inspired  by  a  faculty  independent  of  crit- 
icism, and,  therefore,  wrote  well  white  they 
judged  ill. 

In  lime  men  began  to  tike  more  rational  and 
comprehensive  views  of  literature.  The  analysis 
of  poetry,  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  must  at 
best  be  imperfect,  approaches  n< 


The  frigid  produclions  of  a  later  ag«  are  raled 
ftt  no  more  than  iheir  proper  value.  Pleading 
and  ingenious  imilalions  of  ihe  manners  of  Ihe 
great  masters  appear.  Poetry  has  a  partial  re- 
vival, a  Saint  Manin'i  Summer,  which,  after  a 
period  of  dreariness  and  decay,  greatly  reminds 
us  of  tlie  splendour  of  its  June.  A  second 
harvest  is  g.-ithered  in;  though,  growing  on  a 
spent  soil,  it  has  not  the  heart  of  the  former. 
Thus,  in  the  present  age,  Monti  has  succcrafutly 
imitnted  the  style  of  Dante,  and  something  of 
(h«  Eliiabeihan  inspiration  has  been  caught  by 
several  eminent  countrymen  of  our  own.  But 
never  will  Italy  produce  another  Inferno,  ot 
England  another  Hamlet.  We  look  on  the 
lieaulies  of  the  modem  imitations  with  feelings 
dmilar  to  those  with  which  we  see  flowers  dis- 
posed in  vasetto  ornament  the  drawing-rooms  of 
a  capital.  We  douhiless  regard  them  with  pleas- 
ure, with  greater  pleasure,  perh.i|K,  because,  in 
the  midst  of  a  place  ungenial  to  them,  they  re- 
mind us  of  Ihe  distant  spots  on  which  they 
flourish  in  spontaneous  exuberance.  But  wc 
miss  the  sap,  the  freshness,  and  the  bloom.  Or, 
if  wc  may  borrow  another  illuslrnlion  from 
Queen  Scheheteiatle,  we  would  compare  the 
writers  of  this  school  lo  the  jewellers  who  were 
employed  lo  complete  the  unfinished  windows 
of  the  iKilace  of  Aladdin.  Wh.Hever  skill  or 
cost  could  do  was  done.  Palace  and  Imiaar 
were  ransacked  for  piecious  stones.  Yet  the 
artists,  with  all  their  dexterity,  with  all  their 
assiduity,  and  with  all   their 


We  have  said  that  the  critical  and  i«clical 
fiicuhies  are  not  only  distinct,  but  almost  incom- 
patible. The  slate  of  our  literature  during  the 
Teigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this  remark.  The  great- 
est works  of  imagination  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  were  produced  at  that  period.  ,  The  na- 
tional taile,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  the  last 
degree  detestable.  Alliteration'^,  puns,nnlltheti- 
cal  formsof  expression,  lavishly  employed  where 
no  corresponding  apposition  existed  l>etween  the 
thoughts  expressed,  strained  allegories,  pedantic 
allusions,  everything,  in  short,  i^uaiiit  and  af- 
fected, in  matter  and  manner,  made  up  what 
was  then  considered  as  fine  wilting.  The  elo- 
i)uei  ce  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  council- 
iKiarJ  was  deformed  by  conceits  which  would 
have  disgraced  the  rhyming  shejihenls  of  an 
Italian  academy.  The  king  quibbled  on  the 
throne.  We  might,  indeed,  console  ourselves 
by  reflecting  [hat  his  majesty  was  a  fool.  But 
the  chancellor  qnibbletl  in  concert  from  the 
wool-sack :  and  the  chancellor  was  Francis 
Bacon.  It  Is  needless  to  mention  Sidney  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  Euphuisis ;  rr>r  Shakspeare 
himself,  Ihe  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived,  falls 
into  the  same  fault  whenever  he  means  to  be 
particularly  fine.  While  he  abandons  himself  to 
the  impulse  of  his  imagination  his  compositions 


are  not  only  the  sweetest  and  the  most  sublime, 
but  also  the  most  faultless,  that  the  world  hai 
ever  seen.  But  as  soon  as  his  critical  powers 
come  into  play  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  Cowley ; 
or  rather  he  does  ill  what  Cowley  docs  well. 
All  that  is  bad  in  his  works  ii  bad  elaborately 
and  of  malice  aforethought.  The  only  thing 
wanting  to  make  them  perfect  wa.t,  that  he 
should  never  have  troubled  himself  with  think- 
ing whether  they  were  good  or  not,  Like  the 
angels  in  Milton,  he  sinks  "with  compulsion 
and  lalmrious  flight."  His  natural  tendency  is 
upwards.  That  he  may  soar,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  he  should  not  struggle  10  fall.  He 
resembles  an  American  Cacique  who,  posse-sing 
in  unmeasured  abundance  Ihe  metals  which  in 
(lolished  societies  are  esteemed  the  most  precious, 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  their  value,  and  gave 
up  treasures  more  valuable  than  the  imperial 
crowns  of  other  countries  lo  secure  some  gaudy 
and  far.fetched  bauble,  a  plated  button,  or  a 
necklace  of  coloured  glass. 

Lord  Mai^vulav  :  John  Drydtn, 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that,  as  knowt- 
edge  is  extended  and  as  the  reason  develops 
itself,  the  imitative  arts  decay.  We  should 
therefore  expect  thai  Ihe  corruption  of  poetry 
would  commence  in  the  educated  classes  of 
society.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  almost  constantly 
the  case.  The  few  great  works  of  imagination 
which  appear  in  a  critical  age  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  the  works  of  uneducated  men. 
Thu'^,  at  a  time  when  persons  of  quality  trans- 
lated French  romances,  and  when  (he  universi- 
ties celebrated  ruyal  deaths  in  verses  abonl 
tritons  and  fauns,  a  preaching  tinker  produced 
the  Pilgrim's  Prioress.  And  thus  a  ploughman 
slnitletl  a  generation  which  had  thought  Hayley 
and  Bealiie  great  poets,  with  the  adventures  of 
Tarn  O'Shanter.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  fashionable  |>oetry  had 
degenerated.  It  retained  few  vestiges  of  the 
imagination  of  earlier  limes.  It  had  not  yel 
been  subjected  lo  the  rules  of  good  taste.  Af- 
feclalion  had  completely  tainted  madrigals  and 
sonnets.  The  grotesque  conceits  and  the  tuneless 
numlkers  of  Donne  were,  in  the  time  of  James, 
the  favourite  models  of  composition  at  White- 
hall  and  at  the  Temple.  But,  though  Ihe  hteia- 
lure  of  ihe  Court  was  in  its  decay,  the  literature 
of  the  people  was  in  its  perfection.  The  Muses 
had  taken  sanctuary  tii  the  theatres,  the  haunts 
of  a  class  whose  taste  was  not  belter  than  thai 
of  the  Right  Honourable  and  Singular  good 
Ijirds  who  admired  melaphysical  love-verses, 
but  whose  imagination  retained  all  its  freshness 
and  vigour;  whose  censure  and  approbation 
might  iw  erroneously  beslowed,  but  whose  tears 
and  li^ughler  were  never  in  the  wrong.  The 
infection  which  had  tainted  lyric  and  didactic 
poetry  had  but  slightly  and  partially  touched  the 
drama.  While  the  noble  and  the  learned  were 
comparing  eyet  lo  burning-glasses,  and  tears  lo 
lerresirial  globes,  coyness  lo  an  enthymeme,  ab- 
sence lo  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  an  unreqiuted 
passion  lo  the   fortieth  remaindcr-nian   iu   >d 
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enlai],  Juliet  leaning  from  ihe  balcony,  and 
Miranda  smiling  over  ihe  chess-board,  sent  home 
manji  spectators,  as  kind  and  simpie-heaited  aii 
the  ma.ster  and  misliess  of  Fletcher's  Ralplio,  la 
cry  themselves  lu  <:1eep. 

Lord  Macaoi^v:  foha  Drydm. 
Bui,  low  a;  was  the  slate  of  our  poetry  during 
ihe  civil  wnranti  Ihe  Proteiiorale.a  still  deeper 
fall  wa«  al  hand.  Hitherto  our  iiteralure  had 
been  idiomatic.  In  mini),  as  in  situation,  we  had 
l>een  i*landers.  The  revolutions  in  our  taste, 
like  tlie  revolutions  in  our  government,  had 
beeni>ett)cd  oithDUl  the  interference  of  strangers. 
Had  this  state  of  things  continued,  the  same 
ju»t  principles  of  reasoning  which  about  this 
time  were  applied  with  unprecedented  success 
to  every  p.iil  of  philosophy  would  soon  have 
conducted  our  ancestors  to  a  sounder  code  of 
criticism.  There  were  already  strong  signs  of 
improvement.  Our  prose  had  at  length  worked 
itself  clear  from  thiwe  quaint  conceits  which 
siil)  def"imed  utmost  every  metrical  composi- 
tion. The  parliamentary  delialcs,  and  the 
(liplomalic  correspondence,  of  that  eventful 
period  had  contributed  much  to  this  reform.  In 
such  l>usiling  times  it  waa  absolutely  necessary 
to  speak  and  write  lo  Ihe  purpose.  The  ab- 
surdities of  Puiilanism  had,  perhaps,  done  more, 
At  Ihe  lime  when  that  odious  style  which  de- 
forms the  ui'itings  of  Hall  and  of  Lord  Bacon 
was  almusi  universal,  had  appeared  thai  stu- 
pendfins  work,  the  English  Bible, — n  book 
which  if  everything  else  in  our  langnnce  should 
pensh  would  alone  suffice  to  show  the  whole 
Client  of  its  beauty  and  power.  The  reiiiiect 
which  the  translator!  felt  for  ihe  original  pre- 
vented  ihem  from  adding  any  of  the  hideous 
decorations  then  in  fashion.  The  ground-work 
of  the  version,  indeed,  was  of  an  eai'* 
The  familiarity  with  which  ihe  Pur 
almost  every  occasion,  used  the  Scriplui 
was  no  doubt  very  ridiculous ;  Imt  it  produced 
good  cfTects.  It  was  u  cant;  but  it  drove  out  - 
cant  fat  more  offensive. 

Lord  Macaui^y;  John  Drydtn. 
The  hiuhest  kind  of  poetry  is,  in  a  great 
measure.  inde|'>endent  of  those  c' 
which  regulate  the  style  of  composition  in  prose. 
Bui  with  ihni  inferior  species  of  poetry  which 
succeeds  lo  il  the  ca«e  is  widely  different.  In  a 
few  years  Ihe  good  sense  and  good  taste  which 
had  weeded  out  affectation  from  moral  and 
politicnl  treatises  would,  in  Ihe  natural  course  of 
things,  have  effected  a  similar  reform 
net  and  the  ode.  The  rigour  of  the 
sectaries  had  relaxed.  A  dominant 
never  ascetic.  The  government  C( 
Iheatrical  represenlalions.  The  inl 
Shakspeare  was  once  more  felt.  But  darker 
days  were  approaching.  A  foreign  yoke  was 
to  be  imposed  on  our  literature.  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  the  companions  of  his  long  exile, 
ned  In  govern  a  nation  which  ought  never 
ire  caKt  him  out  or  never  lo  have  received 
assed 


rule  his  countrymen.  In  Krance  he  had  seen 
the  refractory  magistracy  humbled,  and  royal 
jrerogaiive,  though  exercised  by  a  foreign  priest 
n  the  name  of  a  child,  victorious  over  all  oppo- 
sition. This  spectacle  naturally  gratified  a  prince 
o  whose  family  the  opposition  of  Parliaments 
had  been  so  fatal.  Politeness  was  his  solitary 
good  quality.  The  insulls  which  he  had  suffered 
in  Scotland  taught  him  lo  prize  it.  Tlie  effem- 
inacy and  apathy  of  his  disposilion  Biled  him 
to  excel  in  il.  Tlie  elegance  and  vivacity  of  Ihe 
French  manners  fascinated  him.  With  the 
political  maxims  and  the  social  habits  of  his 
favourite  people  he  adopted  their  taste  in  Com- 
position, and,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  soon 
rendered  it  fashionable,  partly  by  direct  patron- 
age, but  still  more  by  that  contemptible  policy 
which  for  a  lime  made  England  the  last  of  ihe 
nations,  and  raised  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  a 
height  of  power  and  fame  such  as  no  French 
sovereign  had  ever  before  attained.  It  was  lo 
please  Charles  that  rhyme  was  lirsi  introduced 
into  our  plays.  Thus,  a  rising  blow,  which 
would  at  any  time  have  been  mortal,  was  dealt 
to  the  English  Drams,  then  just  recovering 
from  iis  languishing  condition.  Two  detestable 
manners,  the  indigenous  and  the  imported,  were 
now  in  a  stale  of  alternate  conflict  and  amal- 
gamation. The  bombastic  meanness  of  the 
new  style  was  blended  with  the  ingenious  ab- 
sur<llty  of  the  old;  and  the  mixtuie  produced 
something  which  the  world  had  never  before 
seen,  and  which  we  hope  it  will  never  see 
again, — something  by  the  side  of  which  the 
worst  nonsense,  of  all  other  ages  appears  to 
advantage, — something  which  those  who  have 
attempted  lo  caricature  it  have,  against  their 
will,  l>een  forced  to  f1atter,~of  which  Ihe  tragedy 
of  Bayes  is  a  very  favouiable  specimen.  What 
Lord  Dorset  observed  to  Edward  Howard 
might  have  been  addressed  to  almost  all  hi* 
contemporaries, — 


til  il  fill  I 


wihet 


toh: 


V/herein  especially  does  the  poetry  of  our 
times  differ  from  that  of  Ihe  last  century?  Ninety- 
nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  would  answer 
thai  the  poetry  of  the  last  cenluiy  was  correct, 
but  cold  and  mechanical,  and  that  the  poetry  of 
our  time,  thongh  wild  and  irregular,  presented 
farm  '   "  '  '         '     '  ■' 

farm 

son,  or  of  Pope.  In  the  same  manner  we  con- 
stantly hear  it  said  that  the  poets  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  had  far  more  genius,  hut  far  less  cor- 
rectness, ih  an  those  of  Ihe  age  of  Anne.  It  seems 
lo  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  some  in- 
compalitiilily,  some  antithesis,  between  correct- 
ness and  creative  power.  We  rather  suspect 
that  this  notion  arises  merely  from  an  abuse  of 
words,  and  that  it  has  been  the  parent  of  many 
of  the  fallacies  which  perplex  ihe  science  of 


;,C00gIC 


What  is  meant  by  correctness  in  poelry?     If 

by  correctness  be  meant  tbe  confoiming  iq  rules 
which  have  their  foundation  in  truth  and  in  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  then  correctness  is 
only  another  name  for  excellence.  If  liy  cor- 
rectness be  meant  the  conformity  to  rules  purely 
arbitrary,  correctneu  may  be  another  name  for 
dulness  and  absurdity. 

A  writer  who  desctibes  visible  objects  falsely 
and  violates  the  propriety  of  character,  a  writer 
who  myites  the  mountains  ■'  nod  their  drowsy 
heads"  at  night,  or  a  dying  man  talie  leave  of 
the  world  with  a  ram  lite  Manimin,  may  be 
said,  in  the  high  and  just  sense  of  the  phrase, 
to  write  incorrectly.  He  violates  the  first  great 
law  of  his  an.  His  imitation  is  altogether  un- 
like the  thing  imitated.  The  four  p<iets  who 
are  most  emtnenily  free  from  incorrectness  of 
Ibis  description  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton,  They  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense, 
and  (hat  the  best  sense,  the  moat  correct  of  poets. 
Lord  Macaulay;  Zor^ ^ji™«,  June,  1831. 

When  it  is  said  that  Virgil,  though  he  had 
less  genius  than  Homer,  was  a  more  correct 
writer,  what  sense  is  attached  to  the  word  cor- 
rectness ?  Is  it  meant  that  the  story  of  the 
^neid  is  developed  mure  skilfully  than  that  of 
the  Odyssey?  that  the  Roman  describes  the 
face  of  the  external  world,  or  the  emotinns  of 
the  mind,  more  accurately  than  the  Greek  7 
that  the  characters  of  Achates  and  Mnestheus 

sistently  supported,  than  tho^e  of  Achilles,  of 
Nestor,  and  of  Ulysses?  The  f}ct  incpntestably 
is  that,  for  every  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  poetry  which  can  he  found  in  Homer, 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  twenty  in  Vii^il. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  is  perhaps  of  all  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  that  which  is  commonly 
considered  as  the  most  incorrect.  Yet  it  seems 
lo  us  infinitely  more  correct  in  the  sound  sense 
of  the  term,  than  what  are  called  the  most 
correct  plays  of  the  most  correct  dramatists. 
Compare  it,  for  example,  with  tbe  Iphigtnie  of 
Racine.  We  are  sure  that  the  Greeks  of  Shak. 
Bpeare  liear  a  far  greater  resemblance  than  the 
Greeks  of  Racine  lo  the  real  Greeks  who  lie- 
sieged  Troy;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  Greeks 
of  Shakspeare  are  human  beings,  and  the  Greeks 
of  Racine  mere  names,  mere  words  prinleii  in 
capitals  at  the  head  of  paragraphs  of  declama- 
tion. Racine,  it  is  trae,  would  have  shuddered 
at  making  a  wairlor  at  the  siege  of  Troy  quote 
Aristotle.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  avoid  a 
single  anachronism,  when  the  whole  play  is 
one  anachronism,  the  sentiments  and  phrases 
of  Versailles  in  the  camp  of  Aulis? 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the 
word  correctness, we  think  that  SirWalter  Scott, 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Coleridge,  are  far  more 
correct  poets  than  IhoE*  who  are  commonly  ei- 
tolled  as  the  models  of  correctness, — Pope,  for 
example,  and  Addison.  The  single  description 
of  a  moonlight  night  in  Pope's  Iliad  contains 
more  inaccuracies  than  can  be  found  in  all  the 
Excursion.   There  is  not  a  single  scene  in  Cato, 


in  which  all  that  conduces  to  poetical  illusion, 
all  the  propriety  of  character,  of  language,  of 
situation,  is  not  more  grossly  violated  than  in 
any  part  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  No 
man  can  think  that  the  Romans  of  Addison  re- 
semble  the  real  Romans  so  closely  as  the  moss- 
troopers of  Scott  resemble  the  real  moss-troopers. 
Wat  Tinlinn  and  William  of  Deioraine  are  not, 
it  is  true,  persons  of  so  much  dignity  as  Caio. 
But  the  dignity  of  the  persons  represented  has 
as  little  10  do  with  the  correctness  of  poetry  as 
with  the  correctness  of  painting.  We  prefer  ■ 
gipsy  by  Reynolds  to  his  Majesty's  head  on  a 
sign-post,  and  a  Borderer  by  Scott  to  a  Senator 
by  Addison. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  correctness 
used  by  those  who  say,  with  the  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  that  Pope  was  the  most 
correct  of  English  poets,  and  thai  next  lo  Pope 
came  the  tale  Mr.  Gifford  ?  What  is  the  nature 
and  value  of  that  correctness,  the  praise  of 
which  is  denied  to  MactKth,  to  Lear,  and  to 
Othello,  and  given  to  Hoole's  translations  and 
lo  all  the  Seatonian  priie-poems?  We  can  dis- 
cover no  eternal  rule,  no  rule  founded  in  reason 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  Shakspeare 
does  not  observe  much  more  strictly  than  Pope. 
But  if  by  correctness  be  meant  the  confomine 
to  a  narrow  legislation  which,  while  lenient  10 
the  mala  in  le,  multiplies,  without  the  show  of 
a  reason,  the  maia  prehitita,  if  by  correctness 
he  meant  a  strict  attention  to  certain  ceremoni- 
ous ob'^ervances,  which  are  no  more  essential 
to  poetry  than  etiquette  to  good  government,  or 
than  the  washings  of  a  Pharisee  to  devotion, 
then,  assuredly,  Pope  may  be  a  more  correct 
poet  than  Shakspeare;  and,  if  the  code  were  a 
little  altered,  Colley  Gibber  might  Ik:  a  more 
correct  poet  than  Pupe.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  kind  of  correctness  he  a 
merit,  nay,  whether  it  be  not  an  altsolute  fault. 
Lord  Macaui.av  ;  Lard  Bj/rtH. 

And  has  poetiy  no  end,  no  eternal  and  im- 
mutable principles?  Is  poetry,  like  heraldiy, 
mere  matter  of  arbitrary  regulation  ?  The 
heralds  tell  ua  that  cerutn  scutcheons  and  bear- 
inga  denote  certain  conditions,  and  that  to  put 
colours  on  colours  or  metals  on  metals  is  false 
blaionry.  If  all  this  were  reversed,  if  every 
coat  of  arms  in  Europe  were  new-fashioned,  if 
it  were  decreed  that  or  should  never  be  placed 
but  on  argent,  or  argent  but  on  or,  that  ille- 
gitimacy should  Ik  denoted  by  a  lozenge,  and 
widowhood  by  a  bend,  the  new  sdeni^  would 
be  just  as  good  as  the  old  science,  because  tbe 
new  and  the  old  would  both  be  good  for  noth- 
ing. The  mummery  of  Puitcullis  and  Rouge 
Dragon,  as  it  has  no  other  value  than  that 
which  caprice  has  assigned  lo  it,  may  well  sub- 
mit lo  any  laws  which  caprice  may  impose  on 
it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  thai  great  imitative  art 
to  the  power  of  which  all  ages,  the  rudest  and 
the  most  enlightened,  bear  witness.  Since  itt 
first  great  masterpieces  were  produced,  eveiy- 
thiiig  that  is  changeable  in  this  world  has  been 
changed.      Civilization  has  been  gained,  lost. 


gained  a£>in.  Religions,  and  languages,  and 
fonns  of  goYemmenl,  and  usages  of  privale  life, 
and  modes  o(  Ihinking,  all  have  undergone  a 
Kuccession  of  revolutions.  Everything  has  passed 
swaj'  but  the  great  features  oF  nature,  and  the 
heart  of  man,  and  the  miracles  of  Ihat  art  of 
which  il  is  the  office  to  reflect  back  the  heart  of 
man  and  ihe  features  of  nature  Those  two 
strange  old  poems,  the  wonder  of  ninety  gener- 
ations, still  retain  all  iheir  freshness.  They  still 
command  the  veneration  of  minds  enriched  by 
the  literature  of  many  nations  and  ages.  They 
are  still,  even  in  wretched  translations,  the  de- 
light of  school-boys.  Having  survived  ten 
thousand  capricious  fashions,  having  seen  suc- 
cessive codes  of  criticism  become  ohsolele,  they 
still  remain  to  us,  immortal  with  the  immortality 
of  truth,  the  same  when  perused  in  the  study 
of  an  English  scholar  as  when  they  were  first 
chanted  at  the  banquet  of  an  Ionian  prince. 
Lord  Macaulav  :  LarJ  Byron. 
Claudian,  and  even  the  few  lines  of  Mero- 
baudes,  stand  higher  in  purity,  as  in  the  life  of 
poetry,  than  all  the  Christian  hexametrisls. 

A  poet  soaring  in  the  high  regions  of  his 
fancy,  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes  about 
him.  Milton. 

Rhyme  being  no  necessary  adjunct  or  true 
ornament  of  poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer 
works  especially,  but  the  invention  of  a  l^r- 
barous  age  to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame 
UKire.  Milton. 

But,  to  pursue  the  business  of  this  essay,  I 
have  always  thought  that  in  poesie,  Vii^l,  Lu- 
cretius, Catullus  and  Horace  do  many  degrees 
excel  the  rest;  and  signally,  Vi^il  in  his 
Georgicks,  which  1  look  upon  for  the  most 
accomplished  piece  of  poetry;  and,  in  com- 
parison of  which,  a  man  may  easily  discern  that 
there  are  some  places  in  his  .^eids  to  which 
the  author  would  have  given  a  little  more  of  the 
file  had  he  bad  leisure:  and  the  fifth  book  of 
his  lEneid  seems  to  me  the  most  perfect,  I 
also  love  Lucan,  and  willingly  read  bim ;  not 
so  much  for  his  style,  as  for  his  own  worth,  and 
the  truth  and  solidity  of  his  opinions  and  judg- 
ments. As  for  Terence,  I  find  the  queinlness 
and  eloqucncies  of  the  Latin  tongue  so  admir- 
able lively  to  represent  our  manners,  and  Ihe 
movements  of  the  soul,  that  our  actions  throw 
roe  at  every  luin,  upon  him  ;  and  I  cannot  read 
him  so  oft  that  1  do  not  still  discover  some  new 
grace  and  beauty.  Such  as  lived  near  Virgil's 
time  were  scandilii'd  that  some  should  compare 
him  with  Lucretius.  I  am,  I  confess,  of  opinion 
(hat  the  comparison  is,  in  truth,  very  unequal : 
a  belief  that,  nevertheless,  I  have  much  ado  to 
assure  myself  in  when  1  meet  with  some  excel- 
lent passages  in  Lucretius.  ...  I  think  the 
ancients  had  more  reason  lo  be  angry  with 
those  who  compar'd  Plauluswith  Terence,  than 
Lucretius  with  Virgil. 

MOHTAtOKB : 
Eitayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,ch,  Ixvii. 


Those  who  have  once  made  their  court  to 
those  mistresses  without  portions,  the  Muses, 
t  never  likely  to  set  up  for  fortunes. 

Pope. 
Pretty  conceptions,  fine  metaphors,  glittering 
expressions,  and  something  of  a  neat  cast  of 
properly  the  dress,  gem<:,  or  loose 
of  poetry.  Pope;  Lflttrs. 

That  man  makes  a  mean  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
reason  who  is  measuring  syllables  and  coupling 
rhymes  when  he  should  M  mending  his  own 
soul  and  securing  his  own  immortality. 

Pope. 

Poets  are  allowed  the  same  liberty  in  their 
descriptions  and  comparisons  as  painters  in  their 
draperies  and  ornaments.  PxioK. 

By  cutting  off  the  sense  at  the  end  of  every 
first  line,  which  must  always  rhyme  to  the  next 
following,  is  produced  loo  frequent  an  identity 
in  sound,  and  brings  every  couplet  to  the  point 
of  an  epigram.  PmOR- 

There  are  so  many  tender  and  holy  emotions 
flying  about  in  our  inward  world,  which,  like 
angels,  can  never  assume  the  body  of  an  out- 
ward act ;  so  many  rich  and  lovely  flowers  spring 
up  which  bear  no  seed,  that  it  is  a  happiness 

[loetry  was  invented,  which  receives  into  its 
imbus  all  these  incorporeal  spirits,  and  the 
perfume  of  all  these  flowers. 

RiCHTER. 
Il  is  a  shallow  criticisn  (hat  would  define 
poetry  as  confined  lo  literary  productions  in 
rhyme  and  metre.  The  written  poem  is  only 
poetry  lalking.  and  the  statue,  the  picture,  and 
the  musical  composition  are  poelry  ailing. 
Milton  and  Goethe  at  their  desks  were  not  more 
truly'poets  than  Phidias  with  his  chisel,  Raphael 
at  his  easel,  or  deaf  Beethoven  bending  over 
his  piano,  inventing  and  producing  strains  which 
he  himself  could  never  hope  to  hear.  The  love 
of  Ihe  ideal,  the  clinging  to  and  striving  aflet 
first  principles  of  beauty,  is  ever  the  character- 
istic of  the  poet,  and  whether  he  speaks  his 
truth  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the 
pen,  ihe  perfect  statue,  or  the  lofty  strain,  he  is 
still  the  sharer  in  the  same  high  nature.  Next 
to  blind  Millon  describing  Paradise,  thai  same 
Beethoven  composing  symphonies  and  oratorios 
is  one  of  Ihe  finest  things  we  know.  Milton 
saw  not,  and  Beelhoven  heard  not ;  but  the 
sense  of  beauty  was  upon  them,  and  they  fain 
musi  speak.  Arts  may  be  learned  by  application 
— proportions  and  attitudes  may  be  studied  and 
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in  their  oppositions  and  conjunclions,  in  their 
allitudes  and  depressions  ?  He  shall  sooner  find 
ink  than  nature  exhausted. 

Tragedits  of  Iht  Lait  Age. 

A  good  piece,  the  painten  say,  must  have  good 
muscling,  as  well  as  colouring  and  drapery. 
Shaftesbury. 

Tlie  Greeks  named  the  poet  toujtw,  which 
name,  as  the  most  excellent,  hath  gone  ihrough 
other  languages.  It  comelh  of  this  word  nouiv, 
to  make;  wherein,  1  know  not  whether  hy  luck 
or  wt^om,  we  Englishmen  have  met  wiih  the 
Greeks  in  calling  him  a  maker. 

Sir  p.  Sidney. 

I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and 
Dougla-i  that  I  found  no!  my  heart  moved  more 
than  with  a  trumpet.  5tR  P.  Sidney. 

In  at]  ages  ]>oels  have  been  in  special  repnta- 
tion,  and  melhinks  nol  without  great  cause ;  fur 
besides  their  sweet  inventions,  and  most  witty 
lays,  they  have  always  used  to  set  forth  the 
praises  of  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Edmund  Spenser. 


The,  Lacedemonians  were  more  e 
desire  of  honour  with  the  excellent  verses  of 
the  poet  Tirtsens  than  with  all  the  exhortations 
of  their  captains. 

EoMtiND  Sfekser:  Ireland. 

"  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,"  says  he, 
"that  virtue  sinks  deepest  into  the  heart  of 
man  when  it  comes  recommended  by  the  pow- 
erful diaims  of  poe:ry.  I'he  most  active  prin- 
ciple in  our  mind  is  the  imagination  j  to  it  a 
good  poet  makes  his  court  perpetually,  and  by 
this  faculty  lakes  care  to  gain  it  first.  Our  pas- 
lions  and  inclinations  come  over  next  \  and  our 
reason  surrenders  itself  wilh  pleasure  in  lite 
end.  Thus  the  whole  soul  is  insensibly  betrayed 
into  morality,  hy  bribing  the  fancy  wilh  beau- 
tiful and  agreeable  images  of  those  very  ihings 
that  ill  the  bitnks  of  the  philosophers  ap|Mar 
austere  and  have  at  the  best  hut  a  kind  of  for- 
bidding aspect.  In  a  word,  the  poets  do,  .is  it 
were,  strew  ihe  rough  |>aths  of  virtue  so  full  of 
flowers,  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  ihe  uneasi- 
ness of  them;  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the 
miilat  of  pleasures,  and  the  most  liewiichini; 
allurements,  at  the  time  we  are  making  progress 
in  the  severest  duties  of  life." 

Sir  K.  Steele:   Tailrr,  No,  98. 

If,  therefore,  I  were  blessed  with  a  son.  in 
ordei  to  Ihe  forming  of  his  manners,  which  is 
m.iking  him  truly  my  son,  1  should  l>e  continu- 
ally putting  into  his  hand  some  fine  poel.  The 
graceful  sentences  and  ihe  manly  centimenls  so 
frequently  to  be  met  wilh  in  eveiy  great  an<l 
sublime  writer  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
ornamental  and  valuable  furniture  that  can  be 
fora  young  gentleman's  headj  melhinks  they 
show  like  so  much  rich  embroidery  upon  ihe 
brain.  Lei  me  add  to  this,  thai  humanity,  and 
tenderness,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 


greatness  m  the  mind,  are  inspired  hy  ihe  Muses 
in  such  pathetic  language,  thai  all  we  lind  in 
proce  authors  towards  the  raising  and  improving 
of  these  passions  is,  in  comparison,  but  cold  or 
lukewarm  al  the  best.  There  is  lie«ides  a  cer- 
tain elevation  of  soul,  a  sedate  magnanimity, 
and  a  noble  turn  of  virtue,  that  distinguishes 
the  hero  from  the  plain  honest  man,  to  wbidi 
verse  only  can  raise  us. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tatter,  No.  9S, 
Almost  all  poets  of  a  first-rate  excellence — 
dramatic  poets  above  all — have  been  nearly  as 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  as  the  quality  of 
their  compositions.  Nor  hat  the  first  injuri- 
ously affected  the  second.  Witness  the  seventy 
dramas  of  £sc1iylus,  the  more  than  ninety  of 
Euripides,  the  hundred  and  thirteen  of  Sopho- 
cles. And  if  we  consider  the  few  yean  during 
which  Shakspeare  wrote,  his  fruilfulness  is  nol 
less  extraordinary.  The  vein  has  been  a  large 
and  copious  one,  and  has  flowed  freely  forth, 
keeping  itself  free  and  clear  liy  the  veiy  act  of 
its  constant  ebullition.  And  the  fact  is  very 
explicable :  it  is  not  so  much  they  that  have 
spoken  as  the  nation  that  has  spoken  by  Ihem. 
R,  C.  Trench. 


POISONING. 

Of  all  the  old  times  that  are  gone,  there  is 
none  gone  more  completely  and  more  finally 
than  the  old  time  when  to  take  heed  against 
poison  was  one  of  the  waking  thoughts  oom- 
mon  to  all-,  when  deadly  poison,  it  was  thought, 
might  be  administered  either  hy  look  or  wui^ai 
well  as  by  deed,  and  when  life  was  made  un- 
easy by  the  constant  rising  of  a  horrible  mis- 
trust. For  centuries  this  terror  was  an  element 
of  social  life  in  Europe,  and  if  it  was  greater 
Ihan  the  danger,  yet  the  danger  was  nol  small. 
Death  feuds  were  frequent,  lust  of  gain  was 
held  less  in  check  than  it  is  now  ;  a  man's  life 
was  of  less  account  ihan  we  now  make  it,  and 
the  means  of  positive  detection  were  so  utterly 
inadequate  that  a  remote  pos^ibility  of  rank  ami 
stake,  when  weighed  againsi  the  certainty  of 
gain,  pressed  little  on  Ihe  mind  of  any  criminal. 
Hauuheld  Werdt. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  real  price  of  evcryihing,  what  every- 
thing really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants  to  ac- 
quire it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it, 
Adam  Smith. 

Every  tax  must  finally  be  paid  from  someone 
nr  other  of  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue 
[rent,  profit,  or  wages],  or  from  all  of  ihem  in- 
lifferenily.  Adam  Smith. 

An  injudicious  reader  of  hi.siory  is  liable  to 
lie  misled  by  the  circumstance  that  historians 
ind  travellers  occupy  themselves  principally  (as 
IS  natural)  wilh  the  relation  of  whatever  is  re- 
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mtarkahU,  and  diHerent  from  what  commonly 
lakes  place  in  Iheir  own  time  or  cuuniry.  They 
do  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary  tran^ctions  of 
human  life  (which  are  precisely  what  furnish 
the  data  on  which  political  economy  proceeds;, 
but  on  everything  that  appears  an  exception  to 
general  rules,  and  in  any  way  such  as  could 
not  have  been  anticipated.  The  sort  of  in- 
fonKstiun  which  ihe  political  economist  wanls  is 
introduced,  for  the  mo»  pail,  only  incidentally 
and  obliquely )  and  is  to  be  collected,  imper- 
fectly, from  scattered  allusions.  So  that  if  you 
will  give  a  rapid  glance,  for  instance,  at  the  liiS' 
tory  of  these  islands  from  the  time  of  ibe  Nor- 
man conquest  to  the  present  day,  you  will  fiiii] 
thai  the  differences  between  the  two  stales  of 
■he  country,  in  most  of  the  points  with  which 
our  science  is  conversant,  are  but  very  inii>er- 
foclly  accounted  for  in  the  main  outline  of  the 

ir  it  were  possible  thai  we  could  have  a  full 
report  of  the  common  business  and  common 
conversation,  in  the  market*,  Ihc  shops,  and  the 
wharfs  of  Athens  and  Pirccns,  for  a  single  day. 
it  would  probably  throw  more  light  on  the  ^late 
of  Greece  al  that  time,  in  all  that  political 
economy  is  most  concerned  with,  than  all  Ihe 
histories  thai  are  extant  put  li^ether. 

Whately  : 
Introd.  Lects.  on  Potil.  E< 


POLITICS. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  man  makes  an 
Dclious  and  despicable  figure,  thai  is  violent  in  a 
pany;  but  a  woman  is  too  sincere  lo  mitigate 
the  fury  of  her  principles  with  temper  and  dis. 
creliun.andloaci  with  lliat  caution  and  reserved- 
neii  which  are  requisite  in  our  sex.  When  this 
unnatural  zeal  gels  into  Ihem,  it  throws  them 
into  ten  thousand  heats  and  extravagances  ;  Iheir 
generous  souli  sel  no  bounds  to  their  love  or 
their  hatred ;  and  whether  a  whig  or  a  tory,  a 
lap  dog  or  a  gallant,  an  o]>era  or  a  puppet-show, 
lie  the  object  of  it,  the  jiasslon,  while  it  reigns, 
engrosses  the  whole  woman. 

AuDtsoN !  Spictaier,  No.  57- 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  judgment  befall  a 
counliy  iban  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of  divi--ian  as 
rends  a  govemmenl  into  two  distinct  people,  and 
mitkes  iheni  greater  strangeis  and  more  averse 
to  one  another  than  if  they  were  actually  two 
different  nations.  The  effects  of  such  a  division 
are  pernicious  to  ihe  last  degree,  nol  only  with 
regard  lo  ihose  advantages  which  ihey  give  ihe 
common  enemy,  but  (o  those  private  evils  which 
ihey  produce  in  Ihe  heart  of  almost  every  par- 
ticular person.  This  influence  is  very  fatal  both 
to  men's  morals  and  Iheir  understandings;  it 
sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only  so,  bul 

A  furious  parly  spirit,  when  it  rages  in  its  full 
violence,  exerts  itself  in  civil  war  and  blood- 
■hed  i  and  when  it  is  under  its  greatest  restrninl) 
naturally  breaks  out   in   falsehood,  detraction. 
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calumny,  and  a  partial  administration  of  jus- 
lice.  In  a  word, it  fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and 
rancour,  and  extinguishes  all  the  seeds  of  good 
nature,  compassion,  and  humaniiy. 

Addison  :  Spetialor,  No.  115. 

No  authors  draw  upon  themselves  more  dis- 
pteasnre  than  Ihose  who  deal  in  political  mat- 
ters, which  is  justly  incurred,  considering  that 
spirit  of  rancour  and  virulence  with  which 
works  of  this  nature  abound.  Addison. 

Men  who  possess  a  stale  of  neulralily  in  times 
of  public  danger  desert  the  interesis  o\  their 
fellow- subjects.  Addison. 

A  British  ministry  ought  to  be  salislied  if,  al- 
lowing 10  every  particular  man  that  his  private 
scheme  is  wisest,  Ihey  Can  persuade  him  that, 
next  to  his  own  plan,  that  of  the  government  is 
the  most  eligible.  Addison. 

called  upon  t 
«9]as  ha 
marks  of 
age  or  counliy  can  s 

The  causes  and  motives  of  seditions  are,  in- 
novation in  religion,  laxes,  alteration  in  laws 
and  customs,  breaking  of  laws  and  privileges, 
general  oppression,  advancement  of  unwoiihy 
persons,  strangers,  deaths,  disbanded  soldiers, 
factions  grown  des|>cralei  and  whatsoever  in 
offending  people  joined  and  knitted  ihem  in  a 
common  cause.  Lord  Bacon  r 

Eaay  XVI.,  Of  Sidilions  and  Trouiltt. 

As  there  are  mounlelianks  for  the  natural  body, 
so  are  there  mountebanks  for  the  politic  body; 
men  that  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  Iwo  or 
three  experiments,  bul  want  Ihe  grounds  of  sci- 
ence, and  therefore  cannot  hold  out. 

Lokd  Bacon. 

Leagues  within  the  stale  are  ever  pernicious 
lo  monarchies;  for  ihey  raise  an  uhligalion  par- 
amount lo  obligations  of  sovereignly,  and  make 
Ihe  king  lanquam  unus  ex  nobis. 

Lord  Bacon. 

of  them  he  doth  content  every  faction,  the  music 
of  praise  will  be  fuller.  Lord  Bacon. 

I  will  say  positively  and  resolutely  that  it  is 
impossible  an  elective  monarchy  should  be  so 
free  and  absolute  as  an  hereditary. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Where  ihe  people  are  well  educaleil,  Ihe  art 
of  piliiting  a  stale  is  best  learned  from  the 
writings  of  Plato.  Bishop  Berkelry. 

In  general,  all  mankind  will  agree  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  reposed  in  such  persons  in 
whom  these  qualities  are  most  likely  to  be  found 
the  perfection  of  which  is  among  ihe  atlributes 
of  Him  who  is  emphatically  styled  Ihe  Supreme 
Being;  Ihe  three  great  requisites,  I  mean,  of 
wisdom,  of  goodness,  and  of  power:  wisdom, 
to  discern  the  real  interest  of  Ihe  community; 
goodness,  lo  endeavour  always  to  pursue  that 
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real  inlereat;  ■nd  strength,  or  jiower,  (o  cany 
Ihis  knowledge  and  intention  into  action.  These 
■re  the  natural  fouTidationt  of  Eovereigntj,  and 
IliCM  ace  the  requisites  that  ought  to  l>e  found  in 
every  well-constituted  frame  of  government. 

Blackstone; 
Commait.;  Ofiki  Nature  of  Laws  in  Gattral. 

Political  reason  is  a  computing  principle, — 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  dividing, 
morally,  and  not  metaphysically,  or  mathemat- 
ically, true  mora]  demonstrations. 

Burke. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where 
obedience  ought  to  end  and  resistance  begin,  a 
faint,  obscure,  and  not  easily  definable. 

I  believe  the  instances  ere  exceedingly  rare 
of  men  immediately  passingover  a  clear  marked 
line  of  virtue  into  declared  vice  and  corruption. 
There  are  a  sort  of  middle  tints  and  shades  be- 
tween the  two  extremes ;  there  is  something 
uncertain  on  the  conlines  of  the  two  empires 
which  they  first  pass  through,  and  which  renders 
the  change  easy  and  imperceptible.  There  are 
even  a  son  of  splendid  impositions  so  well  con- 
trived, that,  at  the  vety  time  the  path  of  recti- 
tude is  quitted  forever,  men  seem  to  be  advancing 
into  some  higher  and  nobler  road  of  public 
conduct.  Not  that  such  impositions  are  strong 
enough  in  themselves  ;  but  a  powerful  interest, 
often  concealed  from  those  whom  it  affects, 
worlts  at  the  bottom,  and  secures  the  operation. 

OH"Tkt  Prtsent  SlaU  of  lit  JValim,"  1769. 

I  bad  indeed  often  reflected  on  that  subject 
[political  society]  before  I  cuuld  prevail  on  my- 
self to  communicate  my  reflections  to  anybody. 
They  were  generally  melancholy  enough ;  as 
those  usually  are  which  carry  us  beyond  the 
mere  surface  of  things;  and  which  would  un- 
doubtedly make  the  lives  of  all  thinking  men 
extremely  miserable,  if  the  aame  philosophy 
which  caused  the  grief  did  not  at  the  same  time 
administer  the  comfort.  BurKe; 

fmrfiV.  ffNae.  Society,  1756. 

The  very  aame  of  a  politician,  a  statesman,  is 
sure  to  cause  terror  and  haired ;  it  has  always 
connected  with  it  the  ideas  of  ireachety,  cruelty, 
fraud,  and  tyranny ;  and  those  writers  who  have 
faithfully  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  ilale-free- 
masonry  have  ever  been  held  in  general  detes- 
tation, for  even  knowing  so  perfectly  a  theory 
«o  detestable.  The  case  of  Machiavel  seems  at 
first  sight  something  hard  in  that  reaped.  He 
is  obliged  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  those  whose 
maxims  and  rules  of  government  he  published. 
His  speculation  it  more  abhorred  than  their 
practice.  BuRKE: 

Viitdic.  of  Nat.  Soaety. 

All  writers  on  thesclence  of  policy  are  agreed, 
and  they  agree  with  experience,  that  all  govern- 
meolt  must  frequently  infringe  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice to  support  ibemselves ;  that  irath  must  give 


way  to  dissimulation,  honesty  to  convenience, 
and  humanity  itself  to  the  reigning  interett. 
The  whole  ol  this  mystery  of  iniquity  is  called 
the  reason  of  state.  It  is  a  reason  which  1  own 
I  cannot  penetrate.  Burke: 

VindU.  of  Nat.  S»tutj. 

It  ia  a  misfortune  that  in  no  part  of  the  globe 
natural  liberty  and  natural  religion  are  to  be 
found  pure,  and  free  from  the  mixture  of  polit- 
ical adulteration.  Yet  we  have  implanted  in  us 
by  Providence,  ideas,  axioms,  rules,  of  what  is 
pious,  just,  fair,  honest,  which  no  political  craft 
nor  learned  sophistry  can  entirely  expel  from 
our  breasts.  By  these  we  judge,  and  we  can- 
not otherwise  judge,  of  the  several  artilidal 
modes  of  religion  and  society,  and  detennioe  of 
them  as  they  approach  to  or  recede  from  this 
standard.  BtntKRi 

ViHdic.  of  Nat.  S«<Uljr. 

We  have  shown  that  political  society,  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  has  been  the  means  of 
murdering  several  times  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants now  upon  (he  earth,  during  its  short  exist- 
ence, not  upwards  of  four  thousand  yeais  in  any 
accounts  to  be  depended  on.  But  we  have  said 
nothing  of  the  other,  and  perhaps  as  \ku\,  conse- 
quence of  those  wars,  which  have  spilled  such 
seas  of  blood  and  reduced  so  many  millions  10 
a  merciless  slavery.  Bukkei 

VhtdU.  of  Nat.  Sotietjr. 

People  not  very  well  grounded  in  the  princi- 
pies  of  public  morality  find  a  set  of  maxims  in 
office  ready  made  for  them,  which  they  aunnie 
as  naturally  and  inevitably  as  any  of  the  insig- 
nia or  instruments  of  the  situation.     A  certain 
lone  of  the  solid  and  practical  is  immediately 
acquired.     Every  former  profession  of  public 
spirit  is  to  be  considered  as  a  debauch  of  youth, 
or,  at  l>eit,  as  a  visionary  scheme  of  unattainable 
perfection.     The  very  idea  of  consistency  ts  ex- 
ploded.   The  convenience  of  the  business  <j 
the  day  is  to  fumtsh  the  principle  for  doing  it. 
BtniKK: 
Oiien/afiom  m  "  Tit  Prtimt  Statt  tftkt 
Nation,"  1769. 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  mnr- 
murat  the  present  possessors  of  power,  to  lament 
the  past,  to  conceive  extravi^nl  hopes  of  the 
future,  are  tht-  common  dispositions  of  the  great- 
eat  part  of  mankind;  indeed,  the  necessary 
efiects  of  the  ignorance  and  levity  of  the  vul- 
^r.  Such  complaints  and  humours  have  ex- 
isted in  all  times ;  yet,  as  all  times  have  not  been 
alike,  true  political  sagacity  manifests  iUelf  in 
distinguishing  that  complaint  which  only  char- 
acterizes the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature 
from  those  which  are  symptoms  of  the  pacticula) 
distemperature  of  our  own  air  and  season. 

ThoHghli  en  tkt  Caust  ef  tJu  Praad 
Discontents,  1770. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wisdom  and 
narrow  morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plaus- 
ible air;  and,  on  a  cursory  view,  appear  equal 
to  first  principles.    They  are  light  and  portable^ 


They  are  u  current  i«  copper  coin ;  and  about 
as  valuable.  They  serve  equally  the  first  capaci- 
lie«  and  the  lowest;  and  they  are,  at  least,  as 
useful  to  the  vrorat  meti  as  lo  the  best.  Or  this 
stamp  is  the  cant  of  Net  men,  but  measures; 
a  son  of  charm  liy  which  many  people  get  loose 
from  every  honourable  engagement.  When  I 
see  a  man  acting  this  desultory  and  disconnected 
pail,  with  as  much  detriment  to  his  ovn  fortune 
as  prejudice  lo  the  cause  of  any  party,  I  am  not 

ersuaded  that  he  is  riglil,  but  I  am  ready  to 
tieve  he  is  in  earnest.  I  respect  virtue  in  all 
its  s^itualions;  even  when  it  is  found  in  the 
unsuitable  company  of  weakness.  I  lament  to 
tee  qualities  rare  and  valuable  squandered  away 
without  any  public  utility. 

Theughtj  en  the  Came  of  tkt  Present 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in 
their  feelings  concerning  public  misconduct ;  as 
rare  to  be  right  in  their  speculations  upon  the 
cause  of  it.  I  have  constantly  observed  that  the 
generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  ai  least,  be- 
hindhand in  their  politics.  There  are  but  very 
few  who  are  capalile  of  comparing  and  digesting 
what  passes  before  iheir  eyes  at  difTerenl  limes 
and  occasions,  so  as  lo  form  the  whole  into  a 
distinct  system.  But  in  books  everything  is 
settled  for  ihem,  without  the  exertion  of  any 
considerable  diligence  or  sagacitj.  For  which 
reason  men  are  wise  with  but  lillte  reflection, 
and  good  with  but  little  self-denial,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  all  times  except  their  own. 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present 

Discontents. 

He  tells  you  that  "the  topic  of  instructions 
has  occasioned  much  altercation  and  uneasiness 
in  this  rity;"  and  he  expresses  himself  (if  I 
undeisland  him  rightly)  in  favour  of  the  coercive 
authority  of  such  instructions. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  it  onght  lo  be  the  hap. 
piness  and  glory  of  a  representative 
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tnd  the  most  unreserved  communication  with 
his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  himi  their  opinions  high 
respect )  their  business  unremitted  attention.  It 
is  his  duty  (o  lacrilice  his  repose,  his  pleasure, 
his  satisfaction,  to  theirs, — end  above  all,  ever, 
and  in  all  case),  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his 

But  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature  judg- 
ment, his  enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not 
to  sncrilice  to  you.  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from 
your  pleasure, —  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the 
Constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Provi- 
dence, for  the  abase  of  which  he  is  deeply 
answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you,  not 
bis  industry  only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he 
betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices 
it  to  your  opinion. 

My  worthy  collengne  says,  his  will  ought  lo 
be  subservient  tu  yours.     If  liiat  be  all,  the 


thing  is  innocent  If  government  were  a  mat- 
ter of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without  ques- 
tion, ought  to  be  superior.  But  government  and 
legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  jadgment, 
and  not  of  inclination;  and  what  sort  of  reason 
is  that  in  which  the  determination  precedes  the 
discussion,  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate 
and  another  decide,  and  where  those  who  form 
the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments? 

BURRE : 
speech  at  Ike  Conclusiim  of  the  Foil  at 
Bristol,  1774. 
1  hope  there  are  none  of  you  corrupted  with 
the  doctrine  taught  by  wicked  men  for  the  worst 
purposes,  and  received  by  the  malignant  cre- 
dulity of  envy  and  ignorance,  which  is,  that  the 
men  who  act  upon  the  public  stage  are  all  alike, 
all  equally  corrupt,  nil  influenced  by  no  other 
views  than  the  sordid  lure  of  salary  and  pension. 
The  thing  I  know  by  experience  to  be  false. 
Never  expecting  to  find  perfection  in  men,  and 
not  looking  for  divine  attributes  in  created 
beings,  in  my  commerce  with  my  contempo- 
raries I  have  found  much  human  virtue.  I  have 
seen  not  a  little  public  spirit,  a  real  subordina- 
tion of  interest  to  duly,  and  a  decent  and  regu- 
lated sensibility  to  honest  fame  and  reputation. 
The  age  unquestionably  produces  (whether  in  a 
greater  or  less  number  than  former  times  I  know 
not)  daring  profligates  and  insidious  hypocrites. 
What  then  ?  Am  I  not  10  avail  myself  of  what- 
ever  good  is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  because 
of  the  mixture  of  evil  that  will  always  be  in  it? 
The  sroallness  of  the  quanlily  in  currency  only 
heightens  the  vahie.  They  who  rai^e  suspicions 
on  the  good  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  ill 
men  are  of  the  parly  of  the  latter. 

Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  April  I, 

1777. 
This  moral  levelling  is  a  servile  principle.  It 
leads  to  practical  passive  obedience  far  better 
than  all  ine  doctrines  which  the  pliant  accom- 
modation of  theology  lo  power  has  ever  pro- 
duced. It  cul.s  up  by  the  roots  not  only  all 
idea  of  forcible  resistance,  but  even  of  civil 
opp.isition.  It  disposes  men  to  an  abject  sub- 
mission, not  by  opinion,  which  may  be  shaken 
by  argument  or  altered  by  passion,  but  by  ihe 
strong  ties  of  public  and  private  interest.     For, 

equally  sellish,  corrupt,  and  venal,  what  reason 
can  be  given  for  desiring  any  sort  of  change, 
which,  besides  Ihe  evils  which  must  attend  all 
changes,  can  l>e  productive  of  no  possible  ad- 
vantue  ?  The  active  men  in  the  stale  are  true 
sampks  of  the  mass,  If  they  are  universally 
depraved,  the  commonwealth  itself  is  not  sound. 
We  may  omuse  ouiselves  with  talking  ts  much 
as  we  please  of  the  virtue  of  middle  or  humble 
life;  that  is,  we  may  place  our  confidence  in  the 
virtue  of  those  who  have  never  been  tried.  But 
if  the  persons  who  are  continually  emerging 
out  of  that  sphere  be  no  better  than  those  whom 
birth  has  placed  above  it,  what  hopes  are  there 


mous,  that  among  a  people  generally  corrupt 
libetly  connot  long  exist.  And,  indeed,  how  h 
it  pussible,  when  those  wlio  are  In  make  the 
laws,  to  guard,  to  enforce,  or  to  oliey  (hem,  nre, 
by  a  tacit  confederacy  of  manners,  indisposed 
(o  the  spiiit  of  oil  generous  and  noble  iuslitu- 
lions?  Bl'rke: 

Lttttr  to  tie  SAtrifft  of  Bristol,  April  3, 
1777. 
Believe  me,  il  is  1  gre^l  (ruth,  (hat  there  never 
was,  for  any  lung  time,  a  currupt  representation 
of  a  virtnous  people  ;  or  a  mean,  sluggish,  care- 
less people  that  ever  had  a  goo<l  government 
of  any  form.  If  i(  be  true  in  any  degree  that 
the  governors  form  the  people,  I  ain  certain  that 
it  is  as  true  that  the  people  in  (heir  turn  impart 
their  character  (o  their  rulers.  Such  as  you 
are,  <>ooner  or  later,  must  Parliament  be. 

BURKE: 

To  a  Member  of  ike  Bell  Club,  BHitot,  Oet. 
3".  "777- 
It  is  impossible  for  me,  with  any  agreement 
to  my  sense  of  pnipriely,  to  accept  any  sort  of 
compensation  for  services  which  I  may  endeav- 
our 10  do  upon  a  public  account.  If  the  bill 
you  allude  lo  should  come  before  you  receive 
(his,  I  must  return  it  by  post  to  (he  gentleman 
who  transmits  it.  I  have  attempted  lo  be  useful 
on  many  occasions,  and  to  various  descriptions 
of  men.  and  all  1  wish  In  return  is,  that  if  I  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  do  them  any  service. 
(hey  will  endeavour  to  improve  it  lu  (he  best 
advantage  (a  themselves.  BtlltKE: 

Tt  Dr.  Curry,  Aug^  14,  1779,  refusing  a 

preseal  of  five  hundrtd  guineas  for  hii 

efforts  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the 

perteeuled  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

But  if  I  profess  all  (his  impolitic  stubbornness, 

I  maychance  never  lobe  elected  into  Parliament. 

II  is  cflrlainljr  not  plea-ing  to  be  put  out  of  the 

fublic  service.  But  [  wish  to  lie  a  member  of 
arliameni  to  have  my  share  of  doing  good  and 
resisting  evil.  It  would  therefore  lie  alisurd  tu 
renounce  my  objects  in  order  to  obtain  my  sent. 
I  deceive  myself,  indeed,  most  grossly,  if  I  had 
not  much  rather  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life 
hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  dee|>est  olncunty, 
feeding  my  mind  even  with  the  visions  and  im- 
aginations of  such  things,  than  (o  be  |>laced  on 
the  most  splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantal- 
ized with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  uliich 
can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than 
the  greatest  curse.  Burke: 

Speech  al  Bristol  previous  lo  the  Election, 
1780. 
I  have  known  merchants  with  the  sentiments 
and  (he  abilities  of  great  statesmen,  and  I  have 
teen  persons  in  the  rank  of  statesmen  with  the 
conceptions  and  characters  of  peddlers.  Indeed, 
my  oljservaticm  has  furnished  me  with  nothing 
(hat  is  to  be  found  in  any  habits  of  life  or  edu- 
cation, which  lends  wholly  to  disqualify  men 


for  the  functions  of  government,  but  that  \yj 
which  the  power  of  exercising  those  function* 
is  very  frequently  obtained.  I  mean  a  spirit 
and  habits  of  low  cabal  and  intrigue:  which  I 
have  never,  in  one  instance,  seen  united  with 
a  capacity  for  sound  and  manly  polity. 

Burke ; 

Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  BUI, 
Dec.  I,  1783. 

In  our  politics,  as  in  our  common  conduct, 
we  shall  be  worse  than  infants,  if  we  do  not  pot 
our  senses  under  the  luilion  of  our  judgment, 
and  effeclually  cure  ourselves  of  (hat  optical 
illusion  which  makes  a  brier  at  our  noie  of 
greater  magnitude  than  an  oak  at  live  hundred 
yards'  distance.  BuRKE.- 

Sfeech  on  the  A'abot  ofArcofi  Drits, 
Feb.  28,  1785. 

I  cannot  stand  forward  and  give  praise  or 
blame  to  anything  which  relates  to  human  ac- 
tions and  human  concerns  on  a  simple  view  of 
the  ubjecl,as  it  stands  stripped  of  every  relation, 
in  all  the  nakedness  and  solitude  of  metaphys- 
ical at>s1rnction.  Circumstances  (which  with 
some  gentlemen  piiss  for  nothing)  give  in  reality 
to  every  political  principle  its  dislingnishing 
colour  and  discriminating  effect.  The  circum- 
stances are  what  render  every  civil  and  political 
scheme  beneficial  or  noxious  to  mankind. 

RefUctims  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
1790. 
If  civil  society  be  made  for  (he  advantage  of 
man,  all  the  advantages  for  which  i(  is  made 
liecome  his  right.  It  is  an  institution  of  benefi- 
cence; and  law  itself  is  only  beneficence  acting 
by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right  (o  live  by  thai 
rule;  ihey  have  a  right  lo  justice,  ns  between 
their  fellows,  whether  their  fellows  are  in  politic 
functions  or  in  ordinary  occupation.  They  have 
a  right  to  (he  fruits  of  (heir  industry,  and  to  (he 
means  of  making  their  industry  fruitful.  They 
have  a  right  to  ihe  acquisitions  of  (heir  parents 
lo  the  nourishment  and  improvement  of  their 
olT-pring,  to  instruciion  in  life,  and  lo  conso- 
lation in  death.  Whatever  each  man  can  sepa- 
rately do,  wilhoul  trespassing  upon  others,  he 
has  a  right  lo  do  for  himself;  and  he  has  a  right 
(o  a  fair  poition  of  all  which  society,  with  all  its 
combinations  of  skill  and  force,  can  do  in  his 
favour.  In  this  partnership  all  men  have  equal 
rights;  but  not  to  equ.-il  things. 

Reflections  on  the  Jtevolution.  in  Franc, 

And  as  lo  the  share  of  power,  authority,  and 
direction  which  each  individual  ought  to  have 
in  the  management  of  the  stale,  Ibal  I  most 
deny  to  be  am<mgst  ihe  direct  original  rights  of 
man  in  civil  society  )  for  I  have  in  my  contem- 
plation Ihe  civil  social  man,  end  no  other,  it 
is  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  conveminn. 

If  civil  society  be  the  oJTspring  of  convention, 
that  convention  must  lie  its  law.  That  conven- 
tion must  limit  and  modify  all  the  descripliom 
of   consiiiution  which  ate   formed   under    it. 


Every  sort  of  legi^btive,  judicial,  or  enecu 
power  nre  Tia  crealures.  They  can  have  no  being 
in  any  other  stale  of  things ;  nnd  how  can  any 
man  claim,  under  the  cunvemions  of  civil  so- 
eiely,  righls  which  rio  not  sq  much  as  suppose 
lis  existence, — rights  vhich  are  alisolutely  re- 
pugnant to  it?  Burkr: 

Rtfiedions  en  tke  Xtvelulion  in  i-'ranee. 
The  vanity,  restlessness,  petulance,  and  spirit 
of  intrigue  nf  <icveral  petty  calKiis,  who  attempt 
to  hide  their  total  want  of  consequence  in  hustle 
and  noise,  and  pufling  and  mutual  quotation  of 
each  other,  makes  you  imagine  thai  our  con- 
temptuous n^lecl  of  their  abilities  is  a  general 
mark  of  acquiescence  in  their  opinions.  No 
such  thing,  I  assure  you.  Because  half  a  doien 
grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring 
with  their  iniportunnle  chink,  whilst  thousands 
of  great  cattle  reposed  lieneath  the  shadow  of 
■he  British  onk  chew  tht  cud  and  are  silent. 
pray  do  not  imagine  that  tho>e  who  make  the 
noise  are  the  only  inhahitants  of  the  tield,— 
thai,  of  course,  Ihey  are  many  in  numher, — or 
thai,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
shrivelled,  meagre,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
troublesome  insects  of  the  hour. 

Refiidions  /m  tke  Revoliilhn  in  France. 
Society  is,  iiideed,  a  contract.  Subordinate 
contracts  for  objects  of  mere  occasional  interest 
may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure;  hut  I  he  state  ought 
not  10  be  considered  as  nothing  hetter  than  a 
partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and 
coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  sonie  other  such 
low  concern,  lo  be  taken  up  for  a  little  tempo- 
rary interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy 
of  thV  parties.  It  Is  to  l>e  looked  on  with  other 
reverence ;  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in 
things  subservient  only  to  the  gross  animal  ex- 
istence of  a  temporary  and  perishable  nature. 
It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science,  a  partnership 
in  all  art,  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in 
all  perfection.  As  the  ends  of  such  a  partner- 
ship cannot  lie  obtained  in  many  generations,  it 
becomes  a  partnership  not  only  between  those 
who  are  living,  hut  lietween  those  who  are  liv- 
ing, (hose  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to 
be  bom.  Bubke: 

Rffediims  on  Ike  Revolufion  in  France. 

That  Jacobinism  which  is  speculative  in  its 
origin,  and  which  arises  from  wantonness  and 
fulness  of  bread,  may  possibly  lie  kept  under 
by  firmness  and  prudence.  The  very  levity  of 
character  which  produces  it  may  extinguish  it. 
Bui  Jacobinism  which  arises  from  penury  nnd 
irrilaiion,  from  scorned  loyalty  ami  rejected 
allegiance,  has  much  deeper  roots.  They  take 
their  nourishment  from  the  bottom  of  human 
nature,  and  the  unalterable  constitution  of  things, 
and  not  from  humour  and  caprice,  or  ihe  opin- 
ions of  the  day  about  privileges  and  liberties. 
These  roots  wilt  he  shot  into  the  depths  of  hell, 
and  will  at  last  raise  up  their  proud  tops  to 
heaven  itself.  This  radical  evil  may  Iwffle  the 
Bllempts  of  heads  much  wiser  than  those  are 


power  ai 

and  provoke  those  whom   il  is  their  duly,  and 

ought  to  be  their  glory,  to  cherish  and  protect. 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Jfuiiey,  Dei.  1796. 
One  cannot  help  shuddering  with  horror 
when  one  Con  templates  I  he  ten  ibie  consequences 
that  are  frequently  the  results  of  craft  united 
with  folly,  placed  in  an  unnatural  elevation. 
Such  ever  will  be  Ihe  issue  of  things  when  the 
mean  vices  attempt  to  mimic  the  grnnd  p.-issions. 
Great  men  will  never  do  great  mischief  but  for 
some  great  end.  For  this,  they  must  be  in  a 
state  of  inllammalion,  and,  in  a  manner,  out  of 
themselves.  Among  the  nobler  animals,  whose 
bloo^l  is  hoi.  the  bite  is  never  poisonous  except 
when  the  creature  is  'mad ;  but  in  the  cold- 
blooded reptile  race,  whose  poison  is  exalted  by 
the  chemistry  of  their  icy  completion,  their 
venom  is  the  result  of  their  health,  and  of  the 
perfection  of  their  nature.  Woe  to  the  counliy 
in  which  such  snakes,  whoix  primum  mobile  is 
their  belly,  o!>tain  wings,  and  from  serpenls 
become  dragons.  Il  is  not  thai  these  people 
want  natural  talents,  and  even  a  guod  cultiva- 
tion ;  on  Ihe  contrary,  Ihey  are  Ihe  sharpest  and 
most  sagacious  of  mankind,  in  Ihe  things  10 
which  Ihey  apply.  But,  having  wasted  their 
faculties  upon  base  and  unwoilhy  olijects,  in  any- 
thing of  a  higher  order  tbey  are  far  below  the 
common  rale  of  two-legged  animals. 

BURKB: 

To  Rev.  Dr.  lluuey.  Dee.  1796. 
Where  I  speak  of  responsihjtily,  I  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  that  species  of  it  which  Ihe 
legal  powers  of  the  country  have  a  tight  finally 
to  exact  from  those  who  abuse  a  public  trust: 
but,  high  as  this  is,  there  is  a  responsibility  which 
attaches  on  ihem  from  which  the  whole  legiti- 
mate power  of  the  kingdom  cannot  alisolve 
them ;  there  is  a  resjionsibility  lo  conscience 
and  lo  glory,  a  responsihilily  in  the  existing 
world,  and  lo  thai  ]wsleriiy  which  men  of  their 
eminence  cannot  avoid  for  glory  or  for  shame, 
hility  lo  a  tribunal  at  which  not 

themselves,  must  one  day  answer. 

Letters  on  a  Regitiile  Peace,  Letter  III..  1797. 

In  a  free  country  there  is  much  clamour  with 

little  suFTering;  in  a  despotic  Slate  there  is  little 

complaint,  but  much  suffering,  Cai!NOT. 

fe.ir  usually  ends 

Togii-e  laws  unto  a  people -,lo  institute  magis- 
trates and  ofliceis  over  ihem ;  10  punish  and 
pardon  malefactors;  lo  have  the  sole  authority 
of  making  war  and  peace,  are  the  true  marks 
of  sovereignly.  SiR  John  Davivs. 

All  political  Inslilulions  will  probably,  from 
whatever  cause,  tend  tu  become  worse  by  lime. 
If  a  system  were  now  formed  that  should  meet 
a!l  the  philosopher's  and   the   philanlhropisi's 


—  a  respons 
only  niiTiisti 


s6o  pon 

wishes,  it  would  itill  hare  the  same /MAn^r 
only  I  do  hope  that  hencerorward  to  the  end  of 
time,  men's  minds  will  be  extensivelj  awak«  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  their  institutions; 
so  that  afier  a  new  en  stiatl  commence,  govern- 
ments shall  not  slide  into  depravity  wilhoul 
being  Iteenlj  watched,  nor  be  watched  without 
the  sense  and  spirit  to  airest  their  deterioration. 
John  Foster  :  youmal. 

Alter  the  fall  of  the  republic  the  Romans 
combated  only  for  the  choice  of  masters. 

Gibson. 

He  that  enjoyed  crowns,  end  knew  their 
worth,  excepted  them  not  out  of  the  charge  of 
universal  vanity ;  and  ye[  the  politician  is  not 
discouraged  at  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs, 
and  the  lubricity  of  his  subject.     Glahvill. 

Il  i«  greater  to  understand  the  art  whereby 
the  Almighty  governs  the  motions  of  Ilie  great 
automaton  than  to  have  learned  the  intriguesof 
policy.  Gt.AcrvlLL. 

Ceremonies  are  diHerent  in  every  country; 
but  true  politeness  is  everywhere  the  same. 

CoLDSUlTH. 

This  innocent  word  Tnm»itr  signifies  no 
more  than  this:  (hat  if  men  are  together  in  a 
boat,  and  one  part  of  the  company  would  weigh 
it  down  on  one  side,  another  would  make  it  lean 
as  much  to  the  contrary  ;  it  happens  that  there 
b  a  third  opinion,  of  those  who  conceive  it 
would  he  OS  well  if  the  boat  went  even,  with- 
out endangering  the  passengers.  Now,  'lis  hard 
to  imagine  by  what  figure  in  language,  or  by 
what  rule  in  sense,  this  comes  to  be  a  lauh;  and 
it  is  much  more  a  wonder  it  should  be  thought 
a  heresy.  Lord  Halifax; 

The  Ckaraatr  of  a  Trimmer,  Priface. 

From  the  notion  that  political  society  pre- 
cludes an  appeal  to  natural  rights,  the  greatest 
absurdities  must  ensue.  If  that  idea  be  just,  it 
is  improper  to  say  of  any  administration  that  it 
is  despotic  or  oppressive,  unless  it  has  receded 
from  its  first  form  and  model.  Civil  power  can 
never  exceed  its  limits  until  it  deviates  into  a 
new  track.  For  if  every  nortion  of  natural  free- 
dom lie  given  up  by  yielaing  to  civil  authority, 
we  can  never  claim  any  other  lilwrties  than  those 

Kecise  ones  which  were  ascertained  in  its  first 
rmaiion.  ROBERT  Hall  : 

Apology /or  tht  Frttdom  of  the  Priti,  Sect.  IV. 

hostilities  but  one  party  must  be  guilty  of  injus- 
tice; and  if  the  magnitude  of  crimes  is  to  be 
tslimaled  by  a  regard  to  their  consequences,  it 
i-i  difficult  to  conceive  an  action  of  equal  guilt 
with  the  wanton  violation  of  peace.  Though 
something  must  generally  be  aiiowed  for  ^e 
complexness  and  intricacy  of  national  claims, 
and  the  consequent  lialiiity  to  deception,  yet 
where  the  guilt  of  an  unjust  war  is  clear  and 
manifest,  it  sinks  every  other  crime  into  insig- 
nificance. If  the  existence  of  war  always  in- 
flits  injustice   in   one  at  least  of  the  parties 


concerned,  it  is  also  the  fhiitful  parent  of  cricnet. 
It  reverses,  with  respea  to  its  objects,  all  the 
rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  tem- 
porary repeal  of  the  principles  of  virtue.  It  is 
a  system  out  of  which  almost  all  the  virtues  are 
excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices  are 
incorporated.  Whatever  renders  human  future 
amiable  or  respectable,  whatever  engages  lore 
or  confidence,  is  sacrificed  at  its  shrine. 

Robert  Hall:  RefoeHaHS m  War. 
Then  doe*  party  animosity  reach  il 
when  to  an  interference  of  interests 
to  kindle  resentment  is  superadded  a  persnasioi) 
of  rectitude,  a  conviction  of  truth,  an  apprehen- 
sion in  each  party  that  they  are  contending  for 
principles  of  the  last  importance,  on  the  succca 
of  which  the  happiness  of  millions  depends. 
Under  these  impressions  men  are  apt  to  indulge 
the  most  selfish  and  rindiciive  passions  wiihoat 
suspicion  or  control.  Tht^undeistanding  indeed, 
in  that  state,  instead  of  controlling  the  passions, 
often  serves  only  to  give  steadiness  to  their  im- 
pulse, to  ratify  and   consecrate,  so  la  speak,  oil 

Robert  Hall  :  Refifcltent  oh  fVar. 

If  the  course  of  politic  nfFairs  cannot  in  any 
good  course  go  forward  without  fit  inslramenls, 
and  that  which  fitteth  ihem  lie  their  virtues,  let 
polity  acknowledge  itself  indebted  to  religion, 
godliness  being  the  chiefest  top  and  well-spring 
of  all  true  virtues,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good 
things.  Hooker. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws 
of  our  country  is  everywhere  acknowledged  a 
capital  virtue;  and  where  the  people  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  have  any  legislature  hut  a  single 
person,  the  strictest  loyalty  is,  in  that  case,  the 
truest  patriotism,  HuME. 

Sir  Alexander  [Macdonald]  observed,  thai 
the  Qiancellors  in  England  are  chosen  fiom 
views  much  inferior  to  the  oEEce,  being  chosen 
from  temporary  political  views. 

JoiiNSON :  Why,  sir.  in  such  a  government  as 
ours,  no  man  is  appointed  to  an  office  because 
he  is  the  fittest  for  it,  nor  hardly  in  any  other 
government;  because  there  are  so  many  con- 
nections and  dependencies  to  be  studiol.  A 
despotic  prince  may  choose  a  man  to  an  office 
merely  because  he  is  the  fittest  for  it.  The  king 
of  Prussia  may  do  it.         Dr.  S.  Johnson; 

BntBtU't  JohnioH,  ycai  IJJ3. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Restoration — the  most 
difficult  government  among  all  those  which  his- 
tory records  for  men's  instruction,  and  wluch, 
with  the  best  intentions,  leads  to  the  most  inevi- 
table faults  ;  because  those  things  which  revoln. 
tion  had  abolished,  and  which  are  identified  with 
the  exiled  dynasty,  naturally  struggle  to  come 
back  with  that  dynasty,  and  give  umbrage  to 
new  things;  and  because  kings  and  people,  who 
mutually  regret  each  other,  and  would  fain  be 
reconciled,  are  constantly  irritated  by  their  recol- 
lections and  by  old  parties,  who  seek  to  recover 
their  dogmas  and  privileges  at  the  expense  of 


bolh  king  and  people.  New  monarchies  are 
demolislieil  by  (heir  enemies;  retitoted  ones  by 
their  rhends.  Nothing  survives  bul  ihe  Divine 
power,  which  mnnifeitls  itwlf  in  Ihe  sovereigntT 
of  the  people,  Bnd  which  liberty  renders  l^iti- 
mate.  Lauartine: 

Hist,  of  the  Rettor.  of  Mmanhy  in  Franci, 


vol.  i 


l<  so,  X 


To  understand  political  power  right,  and  de- 
rive it  from  its  original,  ne  mtwl  consider  what 
state  all  men  are  naturally  in;  and  that  is  a 
slate  of  perfect  freedom  lo  order  their  actions 
and  dispose  of  their  possessions  and  peraons. 

Political  power  I  take  to  be  a  right  of  making 
laws  with  penallies  ;  and  of  employing  the  force 
of  (he  ci>mmiimty  in  the  execution  of  such  laws, 
and  in  the  defence  of  the  common  wealth  ;  and 
ail  this  only  for  the  public  good.  Locke. 

The  errors  of  both  parlies  arise  from  an  ig- 
norance or  a  neglect  of  fundamental  principles 
of  political  science.  The  writers  on  one  side 
imagine  popular  government  lo  be  always  a 
blessing;  Mr.  M  it  ford  omits  no  opportunity  of 
assuring  us  thai  it  is  always  a  curte.  The  facl 
is,  that  a  good  government,  like  a  good  coat,  is 
thai  which  fits  ihe  body  for  which  it  is  designed. 
A  man  who,  upon  abstract  principles,  pronounces 
a.  constitution  to  be  good,  without  an  exaci 
knowledge  of  lb*  people  who  are  lo  be  gov- 
erned by  it,  judges  as  absurdly  as  a  lailor  who 
should  mea-sure  Ihe  Belvedere  Apollo  for  the 
clothes  of  all  his  customers.  The  demagogues 
who  wished  lo  see  Portugal  a  republic,  and  the 
wise  critics  who  revile  the  Virginians  for  not 
having  instituted  a  peerage,  appear  equally 
ridiculous  to  all  men  of  sense  and  candour. 

Thai  is  Ihe  best  government  which  desires 
to  make  the  people  happy  and  knows  how  lo 
make  ihem  happy.  Neither  (he  inclination  nor 
the  knowledge  will  suffice  alone  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  them  It^ether. 

Pare  democracy,  and  pure  democracy  alone, 
satisfies  the  former  condition  of  this  greal  prob' 
lem.  That  Ihe  governors  may  be  solicitous 
only  for  the  interests  of  the  governed,  il  is  neces- 
sary ihat  the  interests  of  the  governors  and  the 
governed  should  be  the  same.  This  cannol 
often  be  the  case  where  power  is  intrusted  lo 
one  or  lo  a  few.  The  privileged  pan  of  the 
cnmmunity  will  doubtless  derive  a  certain  degree 
of  advantage  from  the  general  prosperily  of  ihe 
stale;  liul  ihey  will  derive  a  greater  from  op- 
pression and  exaction.  The  king  will  desire  an 
useless  war  for  his  glory,  or  a  tarc-aux-ccrfs  for 
his  pleasure.  The  noliles  will  demand  monop- 
ulies  and  UltTes-di-ia<ket.  In  proportion  as  the 
number  of  governors  is  increased,  the  evil  is 
diminished.  There  are  fewer  lo  contribute,  and 
more  to  receive.  The  dividend  which  each  can 
obtain  of  the  public  plunder  becomes  less  and 
leas  tempting.  But  the  interests  of  the  subjects 
and  the  rulers  never  absolutely  coincide  till  the 
tubjecls  themselves  become  the  rulers,  thai  is, 
till  the  government  be  either  immediately  or 
mediately  democralicaL 
36 
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But  this  is  not  enough.  "  Will  without  pow- 
er," said  the  sagacious  Casimir  lo  Milor  Beef- 
inglon,  "  is  like  children  playing  al  soldiers." 
The  people  will  always  be  desirous  lo  promote 
their  own  interests;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whelher,  in  any  community,  Ihey  were  ever 
sufficiently  educated  lo  understand  them.  Even 
in  this  island,  where  the  multitude  have  long 
been  belter  informed  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  the  rights  of  the  many  have  generally 
been  asserted  against  themselves  by  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  few.  Lord  Macaulav  ; 

Afil/ord't  Crffrt.Huv.  1824- 

The  people  are  to  be  governed  for  iheir  own 
good  ;  and,  thai  they  may  be  governed  for  their 
own  good,  ihey  must  not  be  governed  by  their 


n  ignoranci 


Ther 


il  would  be  as  absurd  lo  establish  popular  gov- 
ernmenis  as  lo  abolish  all  the  leMraints  in  a 
school,  or  to  untie  all  the  strait- waistcoats  in  a 
mat)  house. 

Hence  il  may  be  concluded  thai  the  happiest 
state  of  society  Is  Ihat  in  which  supreme  power 
resides  in  Ihe  whole  body  of  a  well-informed 
people.  This  is  an  imaginary,  perhaps  an  unat- 
tainable, st.ile  of  things.  Yet,  in  some  measure, 
we  may  approximate  to  it;  and  he  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  a  great  statesman  whose  principle 
it  is  to  extend  the  power  of  the  people  in  pro- 
portion 10  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  10 
give  ihem  every  facility  fur  obtaining  such  a  de- 
gree of  knowledge  as  may  render  it  safe  to  irust 
them  with  absolute  power.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  dangerous  to  praise  or  condemn  constitu- 
tions in  ihe  abstract ;  since,  from  the  despotism 
of  St.  Pelersburg  to  the  democracy  of  Washing- 
ton, [here  Is  scarcely  a  form  of  government 
which  might  not,  at  least  in  some  hypothetical 
case,  be  ihe  best  possible. 

If,  however,  there  be  any  form  of  government 
which  in  all  ages  and  all  nations  has  always 
been,  and  musi  always  be,  pernicious,  il  is  cer- 
tainly that  which  Mr.  Mitfotd,  on  his  usual  prin- 
ciple of  being  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
u  orld,  has  taken  under  his  especial  patronage, — 
pure  oligarchy. 

This  is  closely,  and  indeed  inseparably,  con- 
nected wiih  another  of  his  ecceulric  tastes,  a 
marked  partiality  for  Lacediemnn,  and  a  dislike 
of  Athens.  Lord  Macaulay  t 

MiifoTd's  Gract. 

Oligarchy  is  the  weakest  and  the  most  stable 
of  governments;  and  it  is  stable  because  it  is 
weak.  Il  has  a  sort  of  valetudinarian  longevity; 
il  lives  in  the  balance  oF  Sanclorins;  It  lakes  no 
exercise  ;  il  exposes  itself  to  no  accident ;  il  is 
seized  with  an  hypochondriac  alarm  at  every 
new  sensation  ;  it  trembles  at  every  brealh;  il 
lets  blood  for  every  inflammation ;  and  thus, 
without  ever  enjoying  a  day  of  healih  or  pleas- 
ure, drags  on  its  existence  10  a  doling  and  debil- 
iialed  old  age.  Lord  Macauiav  : 

MilforJ's  Greece. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  political 
treatises  of  MachiavelU  ihan  the  fairness  of  mind 
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vhkh  they  initicate.  Il  oppean  where  the 
author  is  in  Ihe  wrong,  almost  as  strongly  as 
where  he  is  in  the  right.  He  never  advances  a 
false  opinion  because  it  is  new  or  splemiid,  be- 
cause he  can  clothe  it  in  a  happy  phrase,  or 
delend  it  liy  an  ingenious  sophism.  His  errors 
are  at  once  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed.  They  evj. 
dently  were  not  souglit  out-,  they  lay  in  his  way 
and  could  scarcely  be  avoided.  Such  misialces 
must  necessarily  be  committed  by  early  specu* 
lalois  in  every  science.  In  this  respect  il  is 
amusing  to  compare  The  Prince  and  the  Dis- 
courses with  the  Spirit  of  Latvs.  Montesquieu 
enjoys,  perhaps,  a  wider  celebrity  than  any  polit- 
ical writer  of  modem  Europe.  Something  he 
doubtlon  owes  lo  his  merit,  but  much  more  to 
his  fortune.  He  had  the  good  luck  of  a  Valen- 
tine. He  caught  the  eye  of  the  French  nation 
al  Ihe  moment  when  it  was  waking  from  Ihe 
long  sleep  of  political  and  religious  bigotry; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  becmne  a  favourite. 
The  English,  at  that  lime,  considered  a  French- 
man who  talked  about  conslitntional  checks  and 
fundamental  laws,  as  a  prodigy  not  less  aston- 
ishing than  Ihe  learned  pig  or  the  musical  infanl. 
Specious  but  shallow,  studious  of  elTect,  indif- 
ferent lo  truth,  eager  to  build  a  system,  but  care- 
less of  collecting  ihose  mnteriali  out  of  which 
atone  a  sound  and  durable  system  i^n  l«  built. 
Ihe  lively  President  constructed  theories  as 
rapidly  and  as  lightly  as  card  houses,  no  sooner 
projected  than  completed,  no  sooner  completed 
than  blown  away,  no  sooner  blown  away  than 
forgotten.  Macliiavelli  errs  only  because  his 
experience,  acquired  in  s  vei7  peculiar  slate  of 
society,  could  not  always  enable  him  lo  calculate 
Ihe  effect  of  institutions  dilTering  from  those  of 
which  he  had  observed  the  operation.  Montes- 
quieu errs,  because  he  has  a  fine  thing  to  say, 
and  is  resolved  to  say  it.  If  the  phenomena 
which  lie  before  him  will  not  suit  his  purpose, 
all  history  must  he  ransaclted.  If  nothing  es- 
tablished by  authentic  testimony  can  be  racked 
or  chipped  to  suit  his  Procrustean  hypothesis, 
he  put4  up  with  some  monstrous  fable  aboui 
Siam,  or  Bantam,  or  Japan,  told  by  writers  com- 
pared with  whom  Lucian  and  Gulliver  were 
ver.icious,  liars  by  a  double  right,  as  travellers 
and  as  Jesuits,  LoRD  MaCAULAY  : 

Maehiavelli,  March,  1837. 

Every  political  sect  has  ils  esoteric  and  its  ex- 
oteric school,  its  alBtracI  doctrines  for  Ihe  in- 
itiated, its  visible  symbols,  its  imposing  forms, 
its  mylhotogical  fables,  for  the  vulgar-  It  assists 
the  devotion  of  Ihose  who  are  unable  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  conlemptalion  of  pure  truth, 
by  all  ihe  devices  of  Pagan  or  Papal  super- 
stition. Il  has  its  altars  and  its  deified  heroes, 
ils  relics  and  pilgrimages,  its  canonitcd  manyra 
and  confesson,  its  festivals,  and  its  legendary 
miracles.  Our  pious  ancestors,  we  are  told,  de- 
serted the  High  Altar  of  Canterbury,  to  lay  all 
their  oblations  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas.  In 
the  same  manner  the  great  and  comforlable  doc- 
trines of  the  Tory  creed,  those  particularly  which 


relate  to  restrictions  on  worship  and  on  trade, 
are  adored  by  squires  and  rectors  in  Pitt  Clubs, 
under  the  name  ol  a  minister  who  iraa  ai  had 
■  representalire  of  Ihe  qpstem  which  has  been 
christened  after  him  as  Becket  of  Ihe  s|HrH  of 
the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  for 
which  Hampden  bled  on  the  field  and  Sydney 
on  the  scaffold  is  enthusiastically  toaned  by 
many  an  honest  radical  who  would  he  puziled 
10  explain  the  difference  between  Sfaipmoney 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It  may  be  added 
that,  as  in  religion,  so  in  poliiics,  few  even  <A 
those  who  are  enlightened  enough  to  compre- 
hend Ihe  meaning  latent  under  ibe  emblems  of 
their  faith  can  resist  the  contagion  of  the  popu- 
lar siipei^tilion.  Often,  when  they  flatter  them- 
selves thai  they  are  merely  feigning  a  compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  they  ate  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  their  very  preju- 
dices. It  probably  was  not  attogelher  on  grounds 
of  expediency  that  Socrates  taught  his  followers 
lo  honour  the  gods  whom  Ibe  state  honoured, 
and  bequeathed  a  cock  10  E'culapius  with  hii 
dying  breath.  So  there  is  often  a  portion  of 
willing  credulily  and  enthusiasm  in  the  venera- 
tion which  Ihe  most  discerning  men  jiay  lo  ihdr 
political  idols.  From  the  very  nature  of  man  it 
must  be  so.  The  faculty  by  which  we  insepa- 
rably associate  ideas  which  have  often  bceu 
presented  lo  us  in  conjunction  is  not  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  will.  It  may  be  quidi- 
ened  into  morbid  activity.  It  may  be  reasoned 
into  slu^isbness.  But  in  a  certain  degree  il 
will  always  exist.  LoBD  MACAULAif : 

Hallam's  Qmslil.  Hist.,  Sept.  iSsS. 

No  men  occupy  so  splendid  a  plai^  in  history 
as  those  who  have  Founded  monarchies  on  the 
ruins  of  republican  institutions.  Their  glory,  if 
not  of  the  purest,  is  asuredly  of  Ihe  moft  sednc- 
live  and  dazsling  kind.  In  nations  broken  to 
the  curb,  in  nations  long  accustomed  to  be 
transferred  from  one  tyrant  to  another,  a  man 
without  eminent  qualities  may  easily  gain  sn- 
pteme  power.  The  defection  of  a  troop  of 
guards,  a  consfuracy  of  eunuchs,  a  papular 
tumult,  might  place  an  indolent  senator  or  a 
brutal  soldier  on  the  throne  of  the  Roman 
world.  Similar  revolutions  have  often  occarred 
in  the  despotic  state  of  Asia.  But  a  crnnmunity 
which  has  heard  the  voice  of  truth  and  experi- 
enced the  pleasures  of  liberty,  in  which  the 
merits  of  statesmen  and  of  systems  are  fiecly 
canvassed,  in  which  obedience  is  paid,  not  lo 
penons,  but  to  laws,  in  which  magistrates  ai« 
regarded  not  a*  Ihe  lords  hut  as  the  serrants 
of  the  public,  in  which  Ihe  excitement  of  a  party 
is  a  necessary  of  life,  in  which  political  wuftire 
is  reduced  to  a  system  of  tactics, — such  a  coca- 
munily  is  not  easily  reduced  to  servitude.  Beaos 
of  burden  may  easily  be  managed  by  a  new 
master.  But  will  the  wild  ass  sulimit  to  Ihe 
bonds  ?  Will  the  unicorn  serve  and  abide  Iw 
the  crib?  Will  leviathan  hold  out  his  noslrib 
to  the  hook?  T^emylhological  conqoeroroflbe 
East,  whose  enchantments  reduced  wild  beaiB 
of  domestic  caUle,  and  wba 


hames'cd  lions  and  t'^en  to  his  chariot,  is  but 
an  imperfect  type  of  those  eiilra ordinary  minds 
which  have  (hrovn  a  spell  on  the  fierce  spirits 
of  nations  unaccustomed  lo  control,  and  have 
compelled  raging  factions  to  obey  their  reins 
and  swell  their  (Humph.  The  enterprise,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  is  one  which  requires  a  truly  great 
man.  It  demnnds  courage,  activity,  ener^, 
wisdom,  firmness,  conspicuous  virtues,  or  vices 
so  splendid  and  alluriag  nf  to  resemble  virtues. 
Those  who  have  succeeded  in  this  arduous 
underlakinK  form  a  very  small  and  a  very  re- 
markable class.  Parents  of  tyranny,  heirs  of 
freedom,  kings  among  citizens,  citizens  among 
kings,  (hey  unite  in  themselves  the  character' 
islics  of  the  system  which  springs  from  them, 
and  those  of  the  system  from  which  they  have 
sprung.  Their  desif^ns  shine  with  a  double 
light,  the  last  and  dearest  rays  of  departing 
freedom  mingled  with  the  first  and  brightest 
glorie=  of  empire  in  its  dawn.  The  high  qualities 
uf  such  a  prince  lend  to  desgiotism  itself  a  charm 
drawn  from  the  lil-erty  under  which  they  were 
formed,  and  which  they  have  destroyed.  He 
resembles  an  European  who  lellles  within  the 
Tropics  and  carries  thither  tlie  strength  and 
the  energetic  habits  acquireil  in  regions  more 
propitious  to  the  const  it  mi  on.  He  differs  as 
widely  from  princes  nursed  in  the  purple  of  im- 
perial cradles,  as  [he  companions  of  Gama  from 
their  dwarlish  and  imbecile  progeny,  which, 
bom  in  a  climate  unfavourable  (o  its  growth 
and  beauty,  degenerates  more  and  more,  at 
ev«ry  descent,  from  the  qunlities  of  the  original 

In  this  class  three  men  stand  pre-eminent, 
Ceesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte.  The  highest 
place  in  this  remarkable  triumvirate  belongs 
undoubtedly  lo  Csnar.  He  united  the  talents 
of  Bonaparte  to  those  of  Cromwell  t  and  he  pos- 
sessed also,  what  neiiher  Cromwell  nor  Bona- 
parte possessed,  learning,  taste,  wil,  eloquence, 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  Lord  Macaulav  : 

HattawCi  CcHstitutienal  History. 

The  severity  with  which  the  Tories,  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  treated  some  of 
those  who  had  directed  public  aOairs  during  the 
War  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  the  retaliatory 
measures  of  the  Whigs,  after  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  cannot  be  justified ;  but 
they  were  by  no  means  in  (he  style  of  the  infu- 
riated parties  whose  alternate  murders  bad  dis- 
graced our  history  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  At  the  fall  of  Walpole 
far  greater  moderation  was  displayed.  And  from 
tthal  time  it  has  been  the  practice,  a  practice  not 
Sinctly  according  to  the  theory  of  our  consti- 
tution, but  ttitl  most  salutary,  to  consider  the 
loss  of  office,  and  the  public  disapprobntion,  as 

Ennishments  sufficient  for  errors  in  the  admin> 
ilration  not  impulahle  to  peiaonal  corruption. 
Nothing,  we  belicTe,  has  contributed  more 
than  this  lenity  lo  raise  the  character  of  public 
men.  Ambition  is  of  Itself  a  game  sufficiently 
haxardoiu  and  sufficiently  deep  lo  inflame  the 
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pasaionsi  without  adding  property,  life,  and 
liberty  in  the  stake.  Where  the  pl.ty  runs  so 
desperately  high  as  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
honour  ii  at  an  end.  Statesmen,  instead  of 
being  as  they  should  be,  at  once  mild  and 
steady,  are  at  once  ferocious  and  inconsistent. 
The  axe  is  ever  before  their  eyes.  A  popular 
outcry  lomeiimet  unnerves  them,  and  some- 
times makes  them  desperate;  it  drives  them  to 
unworthy  compliances,  or  to  measures  of  ven- 
geance as  cruel  as  those  which  they  have  reason 
to  expect.  A  Minister  in  our  times  need  not 
fear  to  be  firm  or  to  be  merciful.  Our  old 
policy  in  this  respect  was  as  absurd  as  that  of 
the  king  in  the  Eastern  tale  who  proclaimed 
thai  any  physician  who  pleased  might  come  to 
court  and  prescribe  for  his  diseases,  but  that  if 
the  remedies  failed  the  adventurer  should  lose  * 
his  head.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  many  able 
men  would  refuse  to  undertake  the  cure  on  such 
conditiiins;  how  much  the  sense  of  extreme 
danger  would  confuse  the  perceptions  and  cloud 
the  intellect  of  the  practitioner,  at  the  very 
crisis  which  most  called  for  self-possession,  and 
how  strong  his  temptation  would  be,  if  he  found 
that  be  had  committed  a  blunder,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  it  by  poisoning  his  patient. 

But  in  fact  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
since  the  Revolution,  lo  punish  any  Minister  for 
the  general  course  of  his  policy,  with  the  slight- 
est semblance  of  justice;  for  since  that  lime  no 
Minister  has  been  able  to  pursue  any  general 
course  of  policy  without  the  approbation  of  [he 
Parliament.  Lord  Macaui.ay: 

Hallam']  Censtitutional  Hislery. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  a  legi'^Iative  assembly,  not  constituted  on 
demoeralic  principles,  cannot  be  popular  long 
after  it  ceases  to  be  weak.  Its  zeal  for  what  the 
people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceive  10  be  their 
interest,  its  sympathy  with  their  mulable  and 
violent  passions,  are  merely  the  effects  of  the 
particular  circumsrances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
As  long  as  it  depends  for  existence  on  the  pub- 
lic favour,  it  will  employ  all  the  means  in  iti 
power  to  conciliate  that  favour.  While  this  is 
the  case,  defects  in  its  constitution  are  of  titlla 
consequence.  But,  as  the  close  union  of  such 
a  body  with  the  nation  is  the  effect  of  an  iden- 
tity of  interest  not  eisential  but  accidental,  it  is 
in  some  measure  dissolved  from  the  time  al 
which  the  danger  which  produced  it  ceases  to 

Hence,  before  the  Revolution,  the  question 
of  Parliamentary  reform  was  of  very  liiile  im- 
portance. The  friends  of  liberty  had  no  very 
ardent  wish  for  reform.       LoRD  MaCAULaV: 

HallanCt  Cttutituiienal  Niileiy. 

Firmness  is  a  great  virtue  in  public  affairs, 
but  it  has  its  proper  sphere.  Ckmspiracies  and 
insurrections  in  which  small  minorities  are  en- 
gaged, the  outbreakings  of  popular  violence 
unconnected  with  any  extensive  project  or  any 
durable  principle,  are  best  repressed  by  vigour 
and  decision.  To  shrink  from  them  is  lo  make 
them  formidable.     But  no  wise  luler  will  con- 
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found  (he  pervading  taint  wiih  (he  slight  loo] 
irritnlion.  No  wise  ruler  will  Ireal  Ihe  deepl;- 
semed  disconleiils  of  a  great  parly  as  he  treats 
(he   Tury  of  a  mob  which   destroys   mills  and 

Cwer-looms,  1'he  neglect  of  this  distinction  has 
en  fatal  even  to  governments  strong  in  the 
power  of  the  sword.  The  present  time  is  indeed 
a  time  of  peace  and  order.  But  it  is  a(  such  a 
time  that  fools  are  most  thoughtless  and  wise 
men  most  thoughtful.  That  the  discontents 
which  have  agilaied  ihe  country  during  the  lale 
and  the  present  reign,  and  which,  though  not 
alttaya  noisy,  are  never  wholly  dormant,  will 
agnin  break  forth  with  a);gravate<l  sym])(om8,  is 
aimust  as  certain  as  that  the  tides  and  aeasons 
will  follow  their  n|>poinled  coune.  But  in  all 
movements  of  the  human  mind  which  tend  to 
■  great  revolutions  there  is  a  Crisis  at  which  mod- 
erate concession  may  amend,  conclliale,  and 
preserve.  Happy  will  it  be  for  England  if.  at 
that  crisis,  her  interests  be  confided  to  men  for 
whom  history  has  not  recorded  the  long  series 
of  human  crimes  and  follies  in  vain. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Hallam't  Contlilulimal  Niilory. 
Every  school -boy,  whose  studies  have  gone  so 
far  as  (he  Abridgments  of  Goldsmith,  can  men- 
tion instances  in  which  sovereigns  have  allied 
themselveswith  the  people  Bgainsl  the  aristocracy, 
and  in  which  the  nobles  have  allied  them!,elves 
with  the  people  against  the  sovereign.  In  gen- 
eral, when  there  are  three  parties,  every  one 
of  which  has  much  to  fenr  from  the  others,  i(  is 
not  found  that  two  of  them  combine  (o  plunder 
the  third.  If  such  a  combination  be  formed,  it 
scarcely  ever  effecls  its  purpose.  It  soon  be- 
comes evident  which  memlier  of  the  coalition  is 
likely  to  be  the  grealergainerby  the  transaction. 
He  becomes  an  object  of  jealousy  to  his  ally, 
who,  in  all  probability,  changes  sides  and  com- 
pels him  to  restore  what  he  has  talien.  Every- 
body knows  how  Henry  VIIT.  trimmed  between 
Francis  and  the  Emperor  Charles.  But  ii  is 
i^le  (o  cite  examples  of  the  operation  of  n  prin- 
ciple which  is  illnitrated  in  almost  every  page 
of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  and  to  which 
almost  every  sinle  in  Europe  hns,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  indebted  for  its  independence. 
Lord  Macaulav: 

MiU't  Essay  en  Govtrnmtnf,  March,  18Z9. 

In  no  form  of  government  is  there  an  absolute 
identity  of  interest  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers.  In  every  form  of  government,  the  rulers 
stand  in  some  awe  of  the  people.  The  fear  of 
resistanceandthesense  of  shame  operate  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  on  the  most  absolute  kings  and  the 
most  illiberal  oligarchies.  And  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  resistance  and  the  sense  of  shame  pre- 
serves (he  freedom  of  the  most  democratic  com- 
munities from  the  encroachments  of  their  annual 
and  biennial  delegates. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
Mill'i  Etiay  on  Cotiernment. 

This  is  thai  noble  science  of  Politics,  which  is 
equally  removed  from  Ihe  barren  theories  of  (he 


U(ili(arian  sophists,  and  from  the  petty  Graft  so 

often  mistaken  for  sotesminship  by  tninds 
grown  narrow  in  habits  of  intrigue,  jc^bing,  and 
official  etiquette;— which  of  all  sciences  most 
tends  (o  expand   and   invigorate   the   mind, — 

part  of  philosophy  and  literature,  and  dispeioet 
in  return  nu(rilnen(  and  ornament  to  all. 

Lord  Macau  lay  : 
MUTi  Ettay  on  Cfotmmttit. 
We  say  again  and  again,  that  we  are  on  the 
defensive.  We  do  not  think  i(  necessary  to 
prove  that  a  quack  medicine  is  poison.  Let  the 
vendor  prove  it  to  be  sanilive.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  show  that  universal  suffrage  is  id  evil. 
Let  its  advocates  show  it  to  be  a  good.  Mr. 
Mill  tells  us  that,  if  power  be  given  for  shon 
terms  to  representatives  elected  by  all  (he  malei 
of  mature  age,  i(  will  then  lie  for  the  interea 
of  those  representatives  to  promote  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  To  prove 
this,  it  is  necessary  thai  he  should  prove  three 
propositions :  litst,  that  (he  interest  of  such  a 
represenlative  body  will  be  identical  wi[h  the 
interest  of  the  constituent  body  ;  secondly,  thai 
the  interest  of  (he  constituent  body  will  be  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  community ;  thirdly,  that 
(he  interest  of  one  generation  of  a  commanitj 
is  identical  with  that  of  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  two  first  jiroposhions  Mr,  Mill  at- 
tempts to  prove,  and  fails.  1'he  last  he  docsiMt 
even  attempt  to  prove.  We  therefore  refttse  our 
assent  to  his  conclusions.     Is  this  unreasonable? 

I.ORD  MACAtlLAV: 

Wtslminsttr  Rtviewtr't  Dffetue  af  MiU, 
June,  1829. 
Constitutions  are  in  politics  what  paper  money 

is  in  commerce.     They  afford  great  facilities  and 

them  that  value  which  really  belongs  (o  what 
ihey  represent.     They  are  not  power,  but  sym- 
bols of  power,  and  wilt,  in  an  emergency,  prove 
altogether  useless  unless  the  |>ower  for  which 
they  stand  be  forthcoming.     The  real  power  bj 
which  the  community  is  governed  is  made  op 
of  all  the  means  which  all  its  members  possess 
of  giving  pain  or  pleasure  to  each  other. 
Lord  Macau  t-AV : 
UtiHlarian  I'tirery  ef  GovtrmmrttI, 
I3ct.  1829. 


■\  is  this,  that  they  were  in  (ru(h,  wha 
Mr.  Burke  called  them  in  austere  irony,  Ihe 
ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  ever  the  world  saw. 
They  were  utterly  iitcompetent  to  perform  any 
work  which  required  a  discriminating  eye  and  a 
skilful  hand.  But  the  work  which  was  then  to 
be  done  was  a  work  of  devasltuion.  They  bad 
to  deal  with  abuses  so  horriUe  and  so  deeply 
rooted  that  (he  highest  political  wisdom  could 
scarcely  have  produced  greater  good  to  mankind 
(ban  was  produced  by  llieir  fierce  and  senseleti 
lemerit*.  Demolition  is  undoubtedly  a  vnlgir 
task;  (he  highest  gloiy  of  the  statesman  is  10 
construct.     But  there  is  a  time  lor  eveiything. 


— a  time  lo  set  up,  and  a  lime  to  pull  donn. 
The  lalents  of  revolutionary  leaden  and  those 
of  the  legislator  have  equally  their  use  and  their 
season.  It  is  the  DBtural,  the  almost  universal, 
law  that  the  age  of  insurrections  and  proscri]i- 
lions  shall  precede  ihe  age  uf  good  government, 
of  temperate  liberty,  and  liheral  order.  And 
bow  should  it  be  otherwise?  It  is  not  in  swnd- 
dling-bands  that  we  learn  to  walk.  It  is  not  in 
the  dark  that  we  Icain  to  distinguish  colours. 
It  is  not  under  oppression  that  we  learn  how  to 
use  freedom.  LoRD  MaCaULaV; 

Afirabtau,  July,  1S3Z. 
Their  successors  eipiated  ihe  crime.  The 
effect  of  a  chnnge  from  good  government  lo 
bad  government  is  not  fDlly  felt  for  some  lime 
after  the  change  has  taken  place.  The  talents 
and  the  virtues  which  a  good  cbnstilution  gen- 
erates may  for  a  lime  survive  that  consiiiuiion. 
Thus  the  reigns  of  princes  who  have  established 
absolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  popular 
forms  of  government  often  shine  in  history  with 
a  peculiar  brilliancy.  But  when  a  generation  or 
two  has  passed  away,  then  comes  signally  to 
pass  ihat  which  was  written  by  Montesquieu. 
thai  despotic  governments  resemble  those 


ages 


vho  cut  down  the  ti 


n  order  to  get  s 


the  fruit.  During  Ihc  first  years  of  lyi 
Ten|ied  the  harvest  sown  during  the  Insi  years 
of  iil>eTty.  Thus  the  Augustan  age  was  rich 
in  great  minds  formed  in  the  generation  of 
Cicero  and  Ciesar.  The  fruits  of  the  policy  of 
Augustus  were  reserved  for  posterity.  Philip 
the  Second  was  the  heir  of  the  Cortes  and  of 
the  Justiza  Mayor;  and  they  left  him  a  nation 
which  seemed  able  to  conquer  all  the  world. 
What  Philip  left  lo  his  successors  is  well  known. 

MACAtJl-»Y  : 

Lord  Ma/iett'i  War  of  Iht  Suc<isiiBn  in 

5/fl.W,  Jan.  1833. 

We  shall   not,  we   hope,  be  suspected  of  a 

bigoted  attachment  lo  the  doctrines  and  prac. 

lices  of  past   genei    '  "  .  •    ..    . 
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',  and  that,  like  all  other  expeiimenlal 
sciences,  it  is  generally  in  a  stale  of  progression. 
No  man  is  so  obstinaie  an  admirer  of  the  old 
times  as  to  deny  that  medicine,  surgery,  botany, 
chemistry,  engineering,  navigation,  are  beiicr 
undeistood  now  than  in  any  former  age.  We 
conceive  Ihal  it  is  the  same  with  political 
icience.  Like  those  physical  sciences  which 
we  have  mentione<l.  it  has  always  been  work. 
ing  itself  clearer  and  clearer,  and  depositing 
impurity  after  impurity.  There  was  a  lime  when 
the  most  powerful  of  human  inlellecu  were  de- 
luded by  the  gibberish  of  the  a>lro1oger  and  the 
alchemist;  and  just  so  there  was  a  time  when 
the  most  enlighlened  and  virtuous  statesman 
thought  ii  the  Rrst  duly  of  a  government  to 
persecute  heretics,  10  found  monaileiies,  lo 
make  war  on  Saracens.  But  time  advances: 
facts  accumntnte ;  doubt)  arise.  Faint  glimpses 
of  truth  begin  to  ap|>ear,  and  shine  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  highest  intel- 
lects, like  the  lop>  of  muuntains,  ore  the  first  to 


calch  and  to  reflect  the  dawn.  They  are  brij^hl, 
while  the  level  lielow  is  siill  in  darkness.  But 
soon  the  light,  which  at  first  illuminated  only 
the  loftiest  eminences,  descends  on  ihe  plain, 
and  peneiratcs  to  Ihe  deepest  valley.  Fir*.!  come 
hints,  then  fragments  oF  systems,  then  defective 
syvtems,  then  complete  and  harmonious  systems, 
Ihe  sound  opinion,  held  for  a  lime  by  one  bold 
speculator,  becomes  the  opinion  of  a  small  mi- 
norily,  of  a  strong  minority,  of  a  majority  of 
mankind.  Thus  the  great  progress  goes  on, 
lill  school-boys  laugh  at  the  jargon  «hich  im- 
posed on  Bncon,  lill  country  rectors  condemn 
■he  il liberality  and  intolerance  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Lord  MacauI-av  ; 

Sir  yamis  MacHnliak,  July,  1835. 

He  f  Halifa;!]  «as  the  chief  of  Ihosc  politi- 
cians wnom  Ihe  two  great  parlies  contemptuously 
called  Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrelling  with 
this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of  hon- 
our, and  vindicated  with  great  vivacity  the  dig- 
nity of  the  ajipellalion.  Everything,  he  said, 
trims  between  extremes.  .  .  .  Thus  Ualifar 
was  a  I'rimraer  on  principle. 

Lord  Macaiji-av  : 
Hhtoty  of  England,  ch.  ii. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  institulions 
purely  democratic  must,  sooner  or  later,  destroy 
liberty. or  civilization,  or  both.  .  .  .  I  have  not 
the  smallest  douU  thai,  if  we  had  a  purely 
democratic  government  here,  [he  eRect  would  be 
the  same  [as  in  France  in  1848].  Either  the 
poor  would  plunder  the  rich,  and  civiliz-ilion 
would  perish ;  or  or<ler  and  properly  would  be 
saved  by  a  sirong  military  government,  and 
lilierly  would  peiibh.  You  may  think  that  your 
country  enjoys  an  exemption  from  these  evils. 
1  will  frankly  tell  you  thai  1  am  of  a  very  differ- 
ent opinion.  Your  fate  I  l>elieve  lo  be  certain, 
though  it  is  deferred  by  a  physical  cause.  .  .  . 
The  day  will  come  when  in  the  Slate  of  New 
York,  a  multitude  of  people,  none  of  whom 
has  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast,  or  expects 
to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a 
legislature.  Is  it  possible  10  doubt  i#hal  sort  of 
legislature  will  be  chosen  ?  On  one  side  is  a 
slalesman  preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested 
rights,  strict  oliservance  of  public  failh.  On 
the  other  is  a  demagogue  ranting  alwut  the 
tyranny  of  capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking 
why  .inybody  should  be  permitted  lo  drink 
champagne  and  to  ride  in  a  carriage  while 
thousands  of  honest  folks  are  in  want  of  neces- 
saries? Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely 
10  be  preferred  by  a  working  man  who  hears 
his  children  cry  for  more  bread  ?  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  10  stop  you.  Your  Constitution  is  all 
sail  and  no  anchor. 

Lord  Macaitlav  : 
Littrr  to  f/mry  S.  Randall,  Eiq.,  of  New  Verk, 
May  J3.  1857. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  inlereit  of  the 
community,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  or  in 
the  democratical  point  of  view,  is,  that  each 
individual  ibould  receive  pcoteclloo:  and  that 
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the  powera  which  are  cansiiluteil  for  thai  pur- 
pose should  be  employed  exclusively  for  ihnl 
putpow.  .  .  .  We  h>v«  alto  seen  ihai  the  interest 
or  the  king  and  of  ibe  governing  aristocracy  is 
directly  the  tevenie.  It  is  to  have  unlimited 
power  over  the  rest  of  the  communiij',  and  lo 
u»e  it  for  their  own  advantage.  In  the  suppoud 
case  of  the  balance  of  the  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  democralical  poweni,  it  cannot  be 
for  the  interest  of  either  the  monarchy  or  the 
aristocracy  to  combine  with  the  democracy; 
became  it  is  the  interest  of  the  democracy,  or 
community  at  large,  Ihal  neither  the  king  nor 
the  ftriitocracy  should  have  one  particle  of 
power,  or  one  panicle  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity for  iheir  own  advantage. 

The  democracy  or  community  have  all  pos- 
sible motives  to  endeavour  to  prevent  (he  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy  from  exercising  power, 
or  obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  community  for 
their  own  advantage,  The  monarchy  and  aris- 
tocracy have  alt  possible  motives  for  endeavour- 
ing lo  obtain  unlimited  power  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  community.  The  conse- 
quence i)  inevitable :  they  have  all  possible 
motives  for  combining  to  obtain  that  power. 

James  Mill: 
Eiiayi  «H  Cevimmcnt,  etc.,  i8z8. 
In  the  gland  discovery  of  modern  times,  the 
system  of  representation,  the  solmion  of  all  the 
difficulties,  both  speculative  and  practical,  will 
periiaps  be  found.  If  it  cannot,  we  seem  to 
be  forced  upon  the  extraordinary  conclusion 
that  good  goveriimeni  is  impossil>le.  For,  as 
there  is  no  individual  or  combination  of  indi- 
viduals, except  the  community  itself,  who  would 
not  have  an  interest  in  had  government  if 
intrusted  with  its  powers,  and  as  the  community 
itself  is  incapable  of  exercising  those  powers, 
and  must  intrust  them  lo  certain  individuals, 
Ihe  conclusion  is  obvious:  ihe  community  itself 
must  check  those  individuals ;  else  tbey  vriti 
follow  their  interest  and  produce  bad  govern- 
menl.  But  how  is  it  the  community  can  check? 
The  community  can  act  only  when  assembled  ; 
and  when  assembled,  it  is  incapable  of  acting. 
The   community,  however,  can  choose  repre- 

Etsays  en  Gevtrnrntnt,  etc. 
The  qualilicatinn  must  either  be  such  as  to 
embrace  the  majority  of  the  population,  or  some- 
thing less  than  the  majority.  Su)>pose,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  embraces  the  majority;  Ihe 
question  is,  whether  the  majority  would  have 
an  interest  in  oppressing  those  who,  upon  this 
siippo-ilion,  would  be  deprived  of  political 
power?  If  we  reduce  Ihe  calcnlalion  to  its 
elements,  we  shall  see  Ihal  the  interest  which 
Ihey  would  have  of  this  deplorable  kind,  though 
it  would  be  something,  would  not  lie  very  e'"'' 
Each  man  of  the  majority,  if  the  majoriiy  were 
constituted  Ihe  governing  body,  would  have 
something  lest  than  the  benefit  of  oppressing 
a  single  man.  If  the  majority  were  twice  as 
great  as  the  minority,  each  man  of  the  majority 
would  only  have  one-half  the  benefit  of  oppress- 


ing a  single  man,  .  .  .  Suppose,  in  tbe  second 
place,  ihat  the  qualification  did  not  admit  a 
body  of  electors  so  large  ai  the  majority  in  that 
case,  taking  again  the  calculation  in  ils  ele- 
ments, we  shall  see  that  each  man  would  have 
a  l«neflt  equal  lo  that  derived  from  the  opjves- 
sion  of  more  than  one  man;  and  that,  in  pn*. 
portion  as  the  elective  body  constituted  a  smaller 
and  smaller  minority,  the  lienefit  of  misrule  to 
the  elective  body  would  l>e  increased,  and  bad 
government  would  be  insured. 

JAUES  Mill: 
Baays  en  Cavrminent,  etc. 
For  who  would  vindicate  your  right  of  onre- 
strained  sufTrafie,  or  of  choosing  what  represent- 
atives you  lilied  best,  merely  that  you  miglit 
elect  the  creatures  of  your  own  faction,  whoever 
Ihey  might  be/ or  him,  however  small  might  be 
his  worth,  who  would  give  you  the  most  lavish 
feasts  and  enable  you  to  drink  lo  the  greatest 
excess?  .  .  .  For,  should  Ihe  management  of 
the  republic  be  intrusted  to  persons  to  whom  no 
one  would  willingly  intrust  ihe  managemenl  of 
his  private  concerns :  and  the  treasury  of  Ibe 
stale  be  left  lo  Ihe  care  of  those  who  had  lav- 
ished their  own  fortunes  in  an  infamous  pfodi- 
gality?  Should  they  have  the  cbai^e  of  the 
public  purse,  which  they  -k-   " ■ 


people  who  themselves  know  not  what  law,  what 
reason,  what  right  and  wrong,  what  crooked 
and  straight,  what  licit  and  illicit  means?  who 
think  Ihat  all  power  consists  in  outrage,  all  dig- 
nity in  the  parade  of  insolence? 

SecMj  Dtfmct  oftht  Pi^le  e/EnglamJ. 

A  private  conscience  sorts  not  wilh  a  public 
calling,  but  declares  Ihat  person  rather  meant 
by  nature  for  a  private  fortune.  Milton. 

Let  him  enquire  inio  the  manners,  revenues, 
and  alliances  of  princes,  things  in  themselves 
very  pleasant  lo  learn,  and  very  useful  to  know. 
In  this  conversing  with  men,  I  mean,  and  prin. 
cipally  those  who  only  live  in  Ihe  records  of 
histoiy,  he  shall  by  reading  those  books  con- 
verse with  Ihose  great  and  heroick  souls  rf 
former  and  better  ages.  'Tis  an  idle  and  vain 
study,  I  confess,  lo  those  who  make  it  so,  by 
doing  it  after  a  negligent  manner,  but  to  those 
who  do  it  with  care  and  observalion  'tis  a  study 
of  inestimable  fruil  and  value ;  and  ihe  only 
one,  as  Plato  reports,  the  Laeeil«monian»  re- 
served to  them'^elves.  What  profit  shall  he  not 
reap  as  to  Ihe  business  of  men  by  reading  the 
lives  of  Plutarch  ?  MontaignK: 

Estayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xiv. 

Whilst  politicians  are  disputing  about  mon- 
archies, aristocracies,  and  republics,  Christianity 
is  alike  applicable,  useful,  and  friendly  lo  ihem 
all.  Falkv. 

The  worid  it  become  too  busy  for  mei  every- 
body is  so  concerned  fur  the  public  ihat  all 
private  enjt^menu  ate  lost  or  ditreUihed. 

FOK. 


..Ca>oq 
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A  man  coming  to  ihe  waier-tide  is  Kurrouniled 
b^  all  ihe  crew;  every  one  is  officious,  every 
one  miking  ipplicatioiis,  even  one  offering  hi» 
services;  the  whole  bimle  of  th«  place  teems 
to  be  only  for  him.  The  same  man  going  from 
the  water-side,  no  noise  It  made  about  him,  no 
creatare  lakes  notice  of  him,  all  let  him  pass 
with  uuer  neglecl  I  The  picture  of  a  minister 
wfaen  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he  goes 

Pope  :  Thaughu  im  Variffia  Subjidt. 

The  empire  being  elective,  and  not  successive, 
the  emperors,  in  being,  made  profit  of  their  own 
times.  Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

Men  lay  the  btame  of  those  evils  whereof 
ihef  know  not  the  ground  upon  public  misgov- 
emment.  Sii  W.  Ralkigh. 

In  a  troubled  stale  we  must  do  as  in  foul 
weather  upon  a  river,  not  to  think  to  cut  directly 
through,  for  the  boat  may  lie  tilled  wiib  water; 
but  rise  and  fall  as  the  waves  do,  and  give  way 
as  ranch  as  we  conveniently  can. 

The  thorough-paced  politician  must  laugh  at 
the  squeamishness  of  his  conscience,  and  read 
it  another  lecture.  SOUTH. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  should  be  pos- 
sible that  this  turn  lo  pulilics  should  so  univer- 
sally prevail  lo  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
•ubjert  oul  of  conveisalion ;  and,  upon  mature 
consideration,  lind  it  is  for  want  of  discourae. 
Look  round  you  among  all  the  young  fellows 
you  meet,  and  you  see  Ihose  who  have  the  leasl 
relish  for  books,  company,  or  pleasure,  though 
they  have  no  manner  of  qualities  lo  make  them 
■ucceed  in  those  pursuits,  shall  make  very  pa< 


ble 


,   Thus  the  most  barren  invention 


able  man  in  the  top  coffee-houses.  It  is  but 
adding  a  certain  vehemence  in  uttering  your- 
•elf,  lei  the  thing  you  say  be  never  so  &t,  and 
you  shall  be  thought  a  very  sensible  man,  if  you 
were  not  too  hot. 

SiK  R.  StuU:   TatUr,  No.  331. 

The  man  who  can  make  two  ears  of  com,  or 
two  blades  of  grass,  grow  on  the  spot  where 
only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind,  and  render  more  essential  service  lo 
Ihe  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  poliiicians 
put  logeiher.  SwiFT. 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances  from 
my  own  olwervation  of  events  imputed  to  the 
profound  bkill  and  address  of  a  minister,  which, 
in  reality,  were  either  mere  effects  of  negligence, 
r,pas»i( 


All  pretence*  to  neutrality  are  justly  eiploded, 
only  intending  the  safety  and  ea«e  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, while  the  public  is  embroiled.  This 
was  tbe  opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter  Caio. 


States  call  in  foreigners  lo  assist  them  against 
1  common  enemy;  but  the  mischief  was,  these 
allies  would  never  allow  that  the  common  enemy 
was  subdued.  Swift. 

Public  business  suffen  by  private  infirmities, 
and  kingdoms  fall  into  weaknesses  by  the  dis- 
eases or  decays  of  those  that  manage  them. 
Sir  W.  Templr. 

The  best  service  ibey  could  do  to  the  state 
was  10  mend  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  com- 
posed it.  Sir  W.  Tehflr. 
.  The  Nation  which  indulges  towards  another 
an  habiiual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is 
in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  10  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult 
and  injury,  lo  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  um- 
brage, and  lo  be  haughty  and  intractable  when 
accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 
Hence  frequent  collisions,  olislinate,  envenomed, 
and  bloody  contests,  .  .  ,  So,  likewise,  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  of  one  Nation  lor  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the 
favourite  Natioif,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an 
imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no 
real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into 
one  the  enmities  of  the  olher,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  paiticipalion  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
ihe  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  jus- 
tilication.  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the 
favourite  Nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others, 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  Nation  making 
the  concessions:  by  unnecessarily  pariing  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  retained ;  and  by 
exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  divposition  lo 
retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom  ei|ual  privi- 
leges are  withheld.  WASHINGTON : 

FareuitU  Addrits  U  tkt  PmfU  a/lht  Unittd 
Statu. 

There  is  an  indissoluble  union  between  a 
magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of 
public  prosperity  and  felicity. 

Washington. 

How  many  ihoutanda  pronounce  Ixildly  on 
the  affairs  of  the  public  whom  God  nor  men 
never  qualified  ff>r  such  judgment  I 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

The  ancient  despotism  of  France,  detestable- 
as  it  was,  did  not  cause  more  misery  in  a  cen- 
tury tlian  ihe  Reign  of  Terror  did  in  a  vear.. 
nlvenally,  the  longer  and  the  m 

And  the  people  will  often  be  in  the  condition  of 
King  Lear,  going  to  and  fro  lielween  his  daugh- 
ters, and  deprived  first  of  half  his  attendants, 
then  of  hair  the  remainder,  then  of  all. 

Whatei.Y  ! 
Annul,  on  Baemfi  Essay,  Of  Jttnmaliens. 

Ve  find— in   the  c 
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classes,  and  Ihe  grossest  abuses  of  power  by 
these,  have  been  Ihe  precurson  of  the  wildest 
ebullilions  of  popular  fury, — of  Ihe  oveOhrow 
indiscriminBlely  uf  ancieiil  in  slit  mions,  good  and 
bad, — and  of  Ihe  most  lutbulent  detnociacy; 
generally  proporlioned  in  its  exiravagange  and 
violence  to  ihe  degree  of  previous  oppression  and 
previous  dcgradalion.  And  again  we  find  [hat 
whenever  men  have  become  heartily  wearied  of 
licenlious  anarchy,  their  eagerness  lias  been  pro- 
|K>tlionably  greal  to  embrace  ihe  opposiie  ex- 
treme of  rigorous  despotism  ;  like  shipwrecked 
mariners  clinging  lo  a  bare  and  rngged  rock  as 
a  refuge  from  the  waves.  \Vhately  ; 

Annol.  on  Bacon't  Etsay,  Of  SuftrUilien. 


POPE,  ALEXANDER. 

But  among  ihe  young  candidates  for  Addison's 
favour  there  was  one  distinguished  by  talents 
above  the  re't,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not 
less  liy  malignily  and  insincerity.  Po|ie  was  only 
tweoly.five.  But  his  powera  had  expanded  lo 
their  full  maturity;  and  his  best  poem.  Ihe  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  bad  recenlly  been  published.  Of 
]iis  genius,  Addison  had  always  expressed  high 
admiration.  But  Addison  had  early  discerned, 
what  might  indeed  have  Iwen  discerned  by  an 
eye  less  penetrating  than  his,  thai  the  diminu- 
tive, crooked,  sickly  boy  was  eager  lo  revenge 
himself  on  society  for  Ihe  unkindness  of  nature. 
In  the  Spectator,  ihe  Essay  on  Criticism  had 
been  praised  wilh  cordial  warmth  ;  but  a  gentle 
bint  had  been  addeil,  that  Ihe  writer  of  so  excel- 
lent a  poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  itl- 
nalured  jiersimBtities.  Tope,  though  evitlenlly 
more  galled  by  the  censure  than  gratified  by  the 
praise,  returned  thanks  for  the  admoniliun,  and 
promised  to  profit  by  it.  The  two  writers  con- 
tinued to  exchanj^e  civilities,  counsel,  and  small 
goo<l  offices.  Ad'lisun  publicly  extolled  Pope's 
miscellaneous  pieces;  and  Poi'e  furnished  Ad- 
dison  with  a  prologue.  This  di<l  nil  last  long. 
Pope  h.iled  Dennis,  whom  he  had  injured  wiih- 
oul  provocation.  Theap]«aranceof  the  Remarks 
on  Cato  gave  ihe  irrilable  poet  an  opportunity  of 
veniing  his  malice  undertheshowuf  friendship; 
and  such  an  opportunity  could  not  hut  be  wet- 
Come  lo  a  nature  which  was  implacable  in  en- 
mity, and  which  always  preferred  the  lortuniis 
to  Ihe  straight  path.  He  published,  accordingly, 
the  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis. 
But  Pupe  had  mistaken  his  powers.  He  was  a 
great  master  of  invective  and  sarcasm :  he  could 
dissect  a  character  in  terse  and  sonorous  coup- 
lets, brilliant  with  amiihe^'is:  but  of  dramatic 
talent  he  was  altogether  destitute.  If  he  had 
written  a  lam|ioon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on 
Alliens,  or  that  on  Sporus,  the  old  grumbler 
would  have  been  crushed.  But  Po|ie  writing 
dialogue  resembled — to  borrow  Horace's  im- 
agery and  his  own — a  wolf  which,  instead  of 
biting,  should  take  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey 
which  should  try  lo  sling.  The  Narrative  is 
utterly  contemptible.    Of  argument  lliere  is  not 


the  show;  and  the  jests  are  such  as,  if  ibey 
were  introduced  into  a  farce,  would  call  faith 
the  hisses  of  the  shilling  gallery.  Dennis  raves 
about  Ihe  drama;  and  Ihe  nurse  Ihinki  that  be 
lling  for  a  diam.  "  There  Is,"  he  cries,"  no 
peripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  [artnne, 
no  change  at  all."  "  Pray,  good  sir,  be  not 
angry,"  sayslhe  old  woman  ;  "  I'll  fetch  change." 
This  is  not  exactly  Ihe  pleasantry  of  Addison. 

Lift  and  Wrilingi  ef  Addisett.liXj,  1843. 
We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an  accu- 
ilion  which  he  knew  10  be  false.  We  have  nM 
le  smallest  doubt  ihal  he  believed  it  to  be  true ; 
id  the  evidence  on  which  he  believed  it  he 
found  in  his  own  bed  heart.  liisown  life  was  one 
long  series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and  malicioiu  as 
'    I  of  which  hesuspetted  AJdlson  and  TickelL 

.  and  to  save  himself  from  the  consequencei 
of  Injury  and  insult  by  lying  and  equivocating, 
was  the  habit  of  his  life.  He  published  a  lam- 
poon on  the  Duke  of  Chandos;  he  was  taxed 
with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He  pub- 
lished a  lampoon  on  Aaron  Hill ;  he  was  taxed 
wilh  it;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He  pub- 
lished a  slill  fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Maty 
Worlley  Montague;  he  was  taxed  with  il;  and 
he  lied  wilh  more  than  usual  effrontery  and  ve- 
hemence. He  puffed  himself  and  abused  his 
nies  under  feigned  names.  He  roblied  him- 
self of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised  the  hue 
and  cry  after  Ihem.  Besides  his  frauds  of  ma- 
lignity, of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  there 
were  frauds  which  he  seems  10  have  committed 
from  love  of  fraud  alone.  He  had  a  habit  of 
stratagem,  a  pleasure  in  outwitting  all  who  came 
near  him.  Whatever  his  object  might  be,  the 
indirect  road  to  il  was  that  which  he  preferred. 
For  Bolingbroke,  Pope  undoubtedly  fell  as  moch 

feel  for  any  human  being.  Yet  Pope  was 
scarcely  dead  when  it  was  discovered  that,  fraa 
no  motive  except  the  mere  love  of  artifice,  be 
had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  peiAdj  to 
Bolingbroke.  Lord  Macaulav: 

Lift  and  Writingt  tf  Addittu. 

You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever ;  just 
the  reverse  of  Sir.  Pope,  who  halli  always  loved 
a  domestic  life.  SwflFT. 

Your  inattention  I  cannot  pardon  :  Pope  has 
Ihe  same  defect,  neither  is  Bolingbroke  untingcd 
wilh  it.  Swift  :   To  Gay. 


POPES. 
The  Resistance  of  the  Ecclesiastical  power  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Guelfs. 
That  success  would,  however,  have  been  a 
doubtful  good,  if  its  only  etfei:!  had  been  ta 
■ubttitute  a  moral  for  a  political  serviiude,  and 
lo  exalt  the  Popes  at  the  expense  of  the  Ctcsan. 
Happily  Ihe  public  mind  of  Italy  bad  long  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  free  opinions,  wbicb  west 
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now  rapid)}'  devtloped  by  the  eenUl  influence 
of  Tree  inslilulions.  The  people  of  ihal  country 
badolMcived  ilie  whole  machinery  of  the  church, 
its  Minis  and  il&  miracles,  iu  loflj  pretensions 
and  its  splendid  ceremonial,  iti  vorlhless  blesi- 
iDg*  and  its  harmless  curses,  loo  long  and  loo 
closely  tu  be  duped.  They  stood  behind  the 
scenes  on  which  otliec^  were  gazing  wilh  childish 
awe  and  inlerest.  They  witnessed  Ihe  arrange- 
menl  of  ihe  pullies,  and  the  manufacture  of  Ihe 
thundera.  Tliey  Mtw  [he  nalucal  Taces  and  heard 
the  natural  voices  of  Ihe  adore.  Dislani  nnlions 
looked  on  the  Po|«  as  the  vlc^erenl  of  the  Al- 
mlghiy,  Ihe  oracle  of  ihe  AJI-wise,  the  umpire 
frum  whose  decisions,  in  Ihe  dispules  either  of 
theologians  or  of  kings,  no  Chrislian  ought  lo 
a|>peal.  llie  Italians  were  acquainted  with  all 
Ihe  Tollies  of  his  youth,  and  wilh  all  Ihe  dii^hon- 
«st  arls  by  which  he  had  attained  power.  1'liey 
Itnew  how  often  he  had  employed  ihe  keys  of 
Ihe  church  to  release  himself  from  the  most 
sacred  engauemenls,  and  its  wealth  to  pamper 
his  mistie^ses  and  nephews.  The  doctrines  and 
rites  of  Ihe  eslablii.hed  religion  they  Irealeil  with 
decent  reverence.  But,  though  they  slill  called 
ihemselves  Calholics,  they  had  ceased  lo  be 
Papists.  Those  spiritual  arms  which  carried 
terror  into  Ihe  palaces  and  camps  of  the  proud- 
est sovereigns  excited  only  contempt  in  the 
immediate  iieiglilx>urhnod  of  Ihe  Vatican.  Al- 
exander, when  he  commanded  our  Henry  the 
Second  to  submit  to  the  lash  before  the  lomb  of 
>  rebellious  subject,  was  bim<^eir  an  exile.  The 
Romans,  apprehending  thai  he  entertained  de- 
signs a^ain^l  Iheii'  lilieities,  had  driven  him  from 
Iheir  city  ;  and,  though  he  solemnly  promiseil  lo 
confine  himself  for  the  future  to  his  spiritual 
funclions,  Ihey  still  refused  10  readmit  him. 
Lord  Mi^caulav  : 

Mackiavelli,  March,  1S37. 


POPULACE. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures 
and  applause  of  the  multitude.         AddisON. 

Those  very  pninis  in  which  these  wise  men 
disagreed  from  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  poinli 

which  they  agreed      -'    -' 


of  our  nature.  ADDtsuN:  Fretkeider. 

Praise  is  Ihe  refleciion  of  virtue,  but  it  is  as 
the  glass  or  body,  which  giveth  the  refleciion : 
if  il  be  from  tlie  common  people,  il  is  com- 
monly false  and  nought,  and  rather  followelb 
vain  persons  than  virtuous;  for  the  common 
people  understand  not  many  excellent  virtues: 
the  lowest  vidues  draw  praise  from  them,  the 
middle  virtues  work  in  ihem  aslonishment  or 
admiralioii ;  but  of  the  highest  virtue*  Ihey  have 
no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all;  bul  shows  and 
"  species  virlutibussimiles"  serve  best  wilh  ihem. 
Lord  Bacon 
Eaay  LiV.,Of  P 

Popularities  and  circumslances  which  sway 
the  ordinary  judgment.  LoftD  Bacok. 


He  will  easily  discern  how  little  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  multitude;  and,  Ihouj^b  sometimes  they 
■re  flattered  with  thai  aphorism,  will  hardly  be- 
lieve the  voice  of  the  jwople  to  be  the  voice  of 
Qod.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

I  am  not  one  of  (hose  who  Ihink  that  the 
l>euple  are  never  in  the  wrong.  They  have  been 
to,  frequently  and  oulrsgeoii^ly,  both  in  othei 
:ountries  and  in  ihis.  Bu(  I  do  say,  Ihat  in  all 
dispules  belween  them  and  their  rulers,  the  pre- 
sumption is  al  least  upon  a  |>ar  in  favour  of  the 
people.  Experience  may  perhaps  justify  mc  in 
going  further.  When  popular  disconlenis  have 
;en  very  prevalent,  il  may  well  l>e  aflirmeil  and 
i})porl«d,  lhal  there  has  been  generally  some- 
iiii)!  found  amiss  in  ihe  constitution,  or  in  the 
indiicl  of  governmenl.  The  people  have  no 
terest  in  disorder.  When  ihey  do  wrong,  it  is 
leir  error,  and  not  their  Crime.  But  with  Ibe 
_ivemit)g  part  of  the  slate  it  is  far  otherwise. 
They  certainly  may  act  ill  by  design,  as  well  as 
by  mistake.  BURKB: 

Ihoughli  OH  tki  Caiue  of  Iht  Present  Dii- 
cenltnls,  1770. 
Let  me  wish  my  young  friend,  al  his  entrance 
into  life,  lo  draw  a  useful  tes.son  from  Ihe  un- 
principled  liehaviour  of  a  corrupt  and  licentious 
people  . — thai  is,  never  to  sacrifice  his  principles 
lo  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  aHeclions ;  10  re- 
gard and  wish  them  well,  as  a  part  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, whom  his  best  instincts  and  bis 
highest  duties  lead  him  lo  love  and  serve,  but 
to  put  as  Utile  trust  in  them  as  in  princes.  For 
what  inward  resource  has  he,  when  turned  oul 
}urls  or  hiued  out  of  tuwn-halls,  who  has 
made  their  opinions  the  only  standard  of  what 
is  right,  and  ibeir  favour  ihe  sole  means  of  his 
hapinness?  Buskk: 

To  fohn  Sota-kt,  July  11,  1777. 
As  lo  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some 
(hink,  in  such  cases,  is  (o  be  implicitly  obeyed, 
— near  two  ycsrs'  tranquillily,  which  followed 
the  net,  and  ill  Inslant  imitation  in  Ireland, 
proved  abundantly  that  the  late  horrible  s^rit 
was  ill  a  great  measure  Ihe  eSecl  of  insidiooa 
art,  and  perverse  indostry,  and  gross  misrepre- 
senlaiion.  But  suppose  thai  Ihe  dislike  nad 
been  much  more  deliberate  and  much  more 
general  than  I  am  persuaded  it  was, — when  we 
know  ihnt  the  opinions  of  even  the  greatest 
multitudes  are  ihe  standard  of  rectitude,  I  shall 
ihink  myself  obliged  to  make  those  opinions 
the  masters  of  my  conscience.  But  if  it  may 
be  douiiled  whether  Omnipotence  itself  is  com- 
peient  lo  alter  ihe  essential  consiiimion  of  right 
and  wrong,  sure  I  am  that  such  tkinp  as  they 
and  I  are  poeseased  of  no  luch  power. 

BURKi: 

Spiick  at  Briilal  Previvut  to  thi  Eltttien, 

Sepi-  6,  1780. 

No  man  carries  farther  Ihnn  I  do  ihe  policy 

of  milking  government  pleasing  10  the  people. 

Bul  ihe  widest  range  of  this  poliiic  complaisance 

is  confined  wilhin  the  limits  of  juslice.   I  would 

not  only  consult  ibe  interest  of  the  people,  bat 
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POPULACE. 


1  would  chMriully  gnitiry  their  humourx.  We 
■re  all  >  lurt  of  children,  that  must  be  soothed 
and  managed.  I  think  I  am  not  anstete  or 
formal  in  xaj  nature.  I  would  bear,  I  would 
even  myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent 
bufToancries,  to  divert  them.  But  I  never  will 
Oct  the  tyrant  for  iheir  Bmusement.  If  Ihey 
will  mix  malice  in  their  sporls,  I  shall  never 
consent  to  throw  (hem  any  livinj;,  lentient  crea- 
ture whatsoever,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  killing, 
to  torment.  Burke  i 

Spitch  at  BriiM  Privioui  to  tht  Election, 
Sept.  6,  1780. 

Yon  would  have  had  ■  prntected,  lalisBed, 
laborious,  and  obedient  people,  taught  to  seek 
and  to  recognize  the  happiness  that  is  lo  be 
found  by  virtue  in  all  condition*,— in  which 
consists  the  true  moral  equality  of  mankind, 
and  not  in  thai  monslmns  iiction  which,  by  in- 
t|Mring  false  ideas  and  vain  expectations  into 
men  destined  to  travel  in  the  obscure  walk  of 
laborious  life,  servea  only  to  at^ravate  and  em- 
bitter that  real  inenuality  which  it  never  can 
remove,  and  which  the  order  of  civil  life  eitib- 
lishes  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  Ibose  whom  it 
must  leave  in  an  humble  slate  u  those  whom  it 
It  able  to  exalt  to  a  condition  more  splendid, 
but  not  more  happy.  You  had  a  smooth  and 
easy  career  of  felicity  and  gloty  laid  o|ien  to 
you,  beyond  anything  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  but  you  have  shown  that  di(E- 
cully  is  good  for  man.  Burke  : 

Xefiee.  an  Ihi  Rtv.  In  France,  1790. 

But  where  popular  nuthority  is  absolute  and 
unresi  rained,  the  people  have  an  infinitely 
p-eater,  because  a  far  belter  founded,  confidence 
in  Iheir  own  power.  They  are  Ihemielves  in 
a  great  measui^  their  own  inalruments.  They 
are  nearer  to  their  objects.  Besides,  they  are 
leas  under  responsibility  to  one  of  the  greatest 
controlling  powers  on  earth,  the  sense  of  fame 
and  eslimatinn.  The  share  of  infamy  that  is 
likely  to  fall  (o  the  lot  of  each  individual  in 
public  acts  is  small  indeed ;  the  operation  of 
opinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  those  who  abuse  power.  Their  own  appro- 
ballon  of  their  own  nets  has  to  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a  public  judgment  in  their  favour.  A 
Grfect  democracy  is  therefore  the  most  shame- 
s  thing  in  the  world.  As  it  is  the  most 
shamele^,  it  is  also  the  most  fearless.  No  man 
apprehends  in  his  person  that  he  can  be  made 
subject  lo  punishment.  BurKB  : 

Jtf/ltc.  on  Iht  Rtv.  in  France. 

It  is  humiliating  for  us  who  form  ihe  mass  of 
mankind  that  the  people  furnish  the  most  de- 
testable exam]ilcs  of  wickedness  and  phreniy 
in  the  tyrannic  abuse  of  power,  and  that  per- 
sons of  royal  birth  and  place,  who  in  their 
prosperity  were  patterns  of  gentleness,  modera- 
tion, and  benignity,  in  their  adversity  furnish 
the  world  with  the  moat  glorious  examples  of 
fortitude,  and  supply  our  annuls  with  martyn 
■nd  heroes.  Rurkb: 

To  the  Camtt  iTArloit  (CkarUt  X.), 
Hav.  6,  1793. 


As  to  those  whom  they  sufl^er  to  die  a  nalund 
death,  they  do  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  last 
consolations  of  mankind,  or  those  rigbu  of 
sepulture  which  indicate  hope,  and  which  men 
Nature  bas  taught  10  mankind,  in  all  countries, 
to  soothe  (he  afflictions  and  to  cover  the  inliRiiity 
of  mortal  condition.  They  disgrace  men  in  the 
entry  into  life,  they  vitiate  and  enslave  them 
through  the  whole  course  of  il.and  they  deprive 
them  of  all  comfort  at  the  concluiioa  of  tbeir 
dishonoured  and  depraved  existence. 

Letttrt  mt  a  Xegieidt  Peace,  Letter  1.,  1796. 

The  only  popularity  worth  aspiring  after  is  a 
peaceful  popularity — the  popularity  of  the  heart 
— the  popularity  that  is  won  in  Ihe  bosom  of 
families  and  at  the  side  of  death-beds.  There 
is  another,  a  high  and  a  far -sounding  popularity, 
which  is  indeed  a  most  worthless  article,  felt  by 
all  who  have  it  most  lo  be  greatly  more  oppress- 
ive than  gfalifying, — a  popularity  of  stare,  and 
pressure,  and  animal  heal,  and  a  whole  tribe  of 
other  annoyances  which  it  brings  around  the 
person  of  its  unfortunate  victim, — a  popularity 
which  rifles  home  of  its  sweets,  and  by  elevating 
a  man  above  his  fellows  places  him  in  a  region 
of  desolation,  where  the  inlimacies  of  human 
fellowship  are  unfelt,  and  where  he  stands  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  the  shafts  of  malice,  and 
envy,  and  detraction, — a  popularity  which,  with 
its  head  among  slorms,  and  its  feel  on  the 
treacherous  quicksands,  has  nothing  10  loll  the 
agonies  of  its  tollering  existence  but  the  hosan- 
nahs  of  a  drivelling  generation. 

Dr.  T,  Ckauiem. 

The  moh  is  a  monster  with  the  hands  of 
Briareus,  but  the  head  of  Polyphemus,  strong 
to  execute,  but  blind  to  perceive. 

COLTOM- 

"nie  mob,  like  the  ocean, 
agitated  without  some  cause  i 
rior  to  itself;  but  (lo  continue  ihe  simile)  both 
are  tapable  of  doing  the  grtatcs/  mischief  after 
the  cause  which  Jlnl  set  them  in  motion  has 
ceased  to  act.  CoLTOX. 


From  the  lolal  abolition  of  the  popular  power 
may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  Rome;  for  had  the 
reducing  hereof  to  its  ancient  condition,  as  pro- 
posed bf  Agrippa,  been  accepted  instead  of 
M«cenas's  model,  that  state  might  have  coa- 
linued  unto  this  day. 

Grew:  Cesmalogia  Sacra, 
discovered  that  a  famed  familiarity  in 
s  is  a  note  of  cerlain  usurpation  (mi  the 
ir  great  and  popular  men  feign  then- 
be  servants  to  otheis,  lo  make  those 
slaves  to  them.  Ben  Jonson. 

In  every  age  the  vilest  specimens  of  hnman 
nature  are  to  be  found  among  demagogues. 
Lord  Macauuyi 
Hittery  of  BngUmd,  di.  t. 


•   very  seldom 


POPULACE. — POVERTY. 


The  history  of  Uonmoulh  would  alune  suffice 
to  refule  lh«  impuMlion  al  inconslancy  which 
is  CO  frequenlly  Ihiovrn  on  ihe  common  people. 
The  common  people  are  sometime')  inconstant; 
for  tbey  are  human  beings.  But  that  they  are 
inconstant  as  compared  with  the  educated  claues, 
with  aiistocracics,  or  with  piinces,  majr  he  con- 
fidentljr  denied.  It  would  be  eas}'  to  name  dem- 
agogues whiK-e  popularity  has  remained  undi- 
minished while  sovereigns  and  parliaments  have 
withdrawn  their  confidence  rrom  a  long  suc- 
cession of  staleAinen.  .  .  ,  The  charge  which 
may  with  justice  be  brought  against  the  common 
people  is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant,  but  that 
they  almost  invariably  choose  their  favourite  so 
ill  that  their  constancy  Is  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue. 
Lord  Macaulat: 

Hatoiy  of  England,  ch.  v. 

I  wish  popularity;  but  it  is  that  popularity 
which  follows,  not  that  which  is  ran  aTier  ;  it  is 
Ihst  popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  nollle  ends  by 
noble  means.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  con- 
science tells  me  is  wrong  upon  this  occasion,  lo 
gain  the  hnizaa  of  thousands,  or  the  daily  praise 
of  all  Ihe  papers  which  come  from  the  press:  I 
will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think  is  right,  though 
it  ahould  draw  on  me  Ihe  whole  aitillery  of 
libels;  all  that  faliehood  and  malice  can  invent 
or  Ihe   credulity  of    a    deluded   populace  can 

Loud  Chief- Justice  Mansfield  i 

Oh  the  Oullawry  o/  yohn  iVUku,  June  8, 

1768  r  Lord  Camfbilti  ChUf  yuitiiet, 

ii.  463!  Lift  0/  Lord  Mamjiild.     See 

also    Ltrd    Brougham'i    Slatesmtn,    i. 

II  has  been  imputed  to  me  by  the  noble  Earl 
[Chatham]  on  my  left  hand  that  I,  too,  am  run- 
ning the  race  of  popularity.  If  the  noble  Earl 
TTttara  hy  fefiularily  t'hc  applause  bestowed  by 
•fter-Bges  on  good  and  viriuous  actions,  1  have 
long  been  slrugglit^g  in  that  race, — -to  what  pur- 
pose all-trying  time  can  alone  determine:  but 
if  he  means  that  mushroom  popularity  which  is 
raised  without  merit  and  lost  without  crime,  he 
is  much  mistaken.  1  def^  the  nohle  Earl  10 
poini  out  ■  single  action  in  my  life  where  the 
popularity  of  Ihe  limes  ever  had  Ihe  smallest 
influence  upon  my  determination.  I  thank  God 
1  have  a  more  pennanenl  and  steady  rule  for 
my  conduct, — ihe  dictaien  of  my  own  breast. 
Those  who  have  foregone  ihal  pleasing  adviser, 
and  given  up  their  minds  to  the  slavery  of  every 
popular  impulse,  I  sincerely  pity:  I  pity  them 
still  more  if  vanity  leads  them  to  mi-'take  the 
thouls  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet  of  Fame.  Ex- 
perience might  inform  them  that  many  who  have 
been  laluled  with  the  hutias  of  a  crowd  one 
day  have  received  its  execralions  the  neil ; 
and  many  who,  by  ibe  foola  of  their  own  times, 
have  been  held  up  u  spotless  patriots,  have, 
neverthelem,  appeared  on  the  historian's  pnge, 
when  truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the 
a<t>assinB  of  liberty.  Why,  then,  can  Ihe  noble 
Earl  think  1  amatnUtiou*  of  present  popularity. 


— Ihal  echo  of  flattery  and  counterfeit  of  re- 
nown? 

Lord  Chizt-Justicb  Mansfield: 

In  Ihe  House  of  Lords,  May  9,  1770; 
16  Par!.  Hist.,  974-978:  Lord 
Campielfs  Chief  Justiets,  ii.  475. 


These  orators  inflame  the  people,  whose  anger 
is  really  but  a  short  £1  of  madness. 

Swift. 

A  usurping  populace  is  ils  own  dupe,  a  mere 
underworker,  and  a  purchaier  in  trast  for  some 
single  tyrant.  SwiFT. 

In  their  [a  body  of  commonsl  results  we  have 
sometimes  found  the  same  spirit  of  cruelly  and 
revenge,  of  malice  and  pride,  the  same  blindness 
and  obstinacy  and  unsteadiness,  the  same  ungov- 
ernable rage  and  anger,  the  same  injustice, 
HOphistry,  and  fraud,  that  ever  lodged  in  the 
breast  of  any  individual.  Swift. 

The  cities  fell  oRen  under  tyrannies  which 
spring  naturally  out  of  popular  gi>vernmenl5. 
Si»  W.  Tehplb, 

The  rage  of  people  is  like  Ihal  of  the  sea, 
which  once  breaking  bounds  overflows  a  country 
with  that  suddenness  and  violence  as  leaves  no 
hopes  of  flying.  SIR  W.  Temple. 


POVERTY. 

He  [Irua]  seriously  considered  he  was  poor, 
and  the  general  horror  which  most  men  have 
of  all  who  ate  in  that  condiiion.  Irus  judged, 
very  rightly,  that  while  he  could  keep  his  pov- 
erty a  secret  he  should  not  feel  the  weight  of 
it;  he  improved  this  thought  into  an  affectation 
of  closeness  and  coveluosness.  .  .  .  Irus  has, 
ever  since  he  came  into  this  neighborhood,  given 
all  the  intimations  he  could  of  being  a  close 
hnnki  worth  money. 

Addison:  Sptclatar,  No,  264. 

The  Christian  statesmen  of  this  land  would, 
indeed,  Grst  provide  for  the  tnuUiludt,  because 
it  is  the  muttilude,  and  is  therefore,  as  such,  the 
first  object  in  the  ecclesiastical  institution,  and  in 
all  institutions.  They  have  been  taught  ihal  the 
circumstance  of  the  Gospel's  being  preached  lo 
the  poor  wni  one  of  the  great  tests  of  its  true 
mission.  They  Ihink,  therefore,  that  those  do 
not  believe  it  who  do  not  take  care  il  should  be 
preached  lo  the  poor.  Burke: 

RtJUcticm  on  tkt  KttioUttien  in  Frame, 
1790. 

I  do  not  call  a  heolthy  young  man,  cheeKuI 


vigoroi 


1,  Ici 


call  such  a  man  poor;  I  cannot  pity  my  kind 
as  a  kind,  merely  because  they  are  men.  Thla 
affected  pity  only  tends  to  dissatisfy  them  wilh 
their  condilioD,  and  10  teach  ihem  lo  seek  ie- 


lomething  else  than  Iheir  own  induitqr  and  Tru- 
g&lity  and  sobrieiy.  Burke  : 

Ltllcrs  an  a  Sigidde  Place,  Letter  111., 
1797- 
Oh,  poverty  1  or  what  is  called  a  revene  of 
fortune  1  Among  the  many  bitter  ingtedienia 
thai  thou  hast  in  thy  moil  bitter  cup,  ihou  haia 
not  one  so  insupporUbly  bitter  as  that  which 
brings  us  in  close  and  hourly  contact  with  the 
ennhcnware  and  huckaback  beings  of  the  nelher 
world.  Even  the  vtilgavity  of  inanimate  things 
il  requires  lime  lo  get  accustomed  to;  liut  living, 
breathing,  bustling,  plotting,  planning,  human 
vuJgBrity,  is  a  species  of  moral  ipecacuanha, 
enough  to  destroy  any  comforT. 

Cablvlk. 
When  I  compare  together  different  classes,  as 
existing  nt  this  moment  in  the  civilized  world,  I 
cannot  think  the  difference  between  the  rich  and 
pour,  in  regard  to  mere  physical  Kiiflering,  so 
great  as  is  sometimes  imagined.    That  some  of 
the  indigent  among  us  die  of  scanty  food  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  but  vastly  more  in  this  commu- 
nity die  from  eating  too  much  than  from  eating 
loo  little, — vastly  more  from  eice»'  than  starvi 
tion.     So  as  to  clothing :  many  shiver  from  wai 
of  defence  against  the  cold;  but  there  is  vastly 
more  sufTerine  among  the  rich  from  absurd 
criminal   modes   of  dress   which    fashion 
sanctioned,  than  among  the  poor  from  deficiency 
of  raiment.    Our  dau)(hters  are  oflener  brought 
to  the  grave  by  their  rich  attire  than  our  beggars 
by  their  nakeilness.     So  the  poor  are  often 
worked;  but  Ihey  suffer  less  than  many  ai 
the  rich,  who  have  no  work  lo  do,  no  inli 
ing  object  lo  fill  up  life,  to  satisfy  the  infinite 
cravings  of  man  for  action.    According  to  o 
present   modes  of  education,  how  many  of  o 
dni^hlers  are  subject  lo  an  tnuut — a  misery  n 
known  lo  the  poor,  and  more  intolerable  ih; 
the  weariness  of  excessive  toil  [    Tlie  idle  young 
man,  spending  the  day  in  exhibiting  his  person 
in  the  slreel,  ought  not  lo  excite  the  envy  of  tht 
over-tasked  poor;   and   this  cumberer  of  the 
ground  is  found  exclusively  among  the  rich. 
W.  Ellerv  Chanmng. 

If  rich,  il  is  easy  enough  lo  conceal  oui 
wealth;  but  if  poor,  it  is  nut  quite  so  ea^y  to 
conceal  our  poverty.  We  shall  find  that  it  is 
less  difficult  to  hide  a  thousand  guineas  than  one 
hole  in  our  coaL  Colton  :  Laeon. 

There  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  for- 
tune; for  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  length 
of  his  wishes,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by  cul- 
ling of  Ihem  shorter.  Cowley. 

To  be  scantily  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  to  endure  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness, 
te  a  great  calamity  at  all  seasons;  il  is  almost 
unnecessaiy  to  olnerve  bow  much  these  evils  are 
aggravated  by  the  pressure  of  disease,  when  ex- 
hausted nature  demand*  whatever  the  most  ten- 
der assiduity  can  supply  to  cheer  jii  languor  and 
support  ils  sufferings.  It  Is  the  peculiar  misfor- 
tune of  Ihe  aSiciM  poor  thai  the  very  circiUD- 


ince  which  increases  their  wants  cuts  off,  bj 

(qualifying  Ihem  fur  lalwur,  the  means  u[  iheir 

pply.      Bifdily  siBiction,  therefore,  falls  upon 

:m    with   an   accumulated   weight.       Poor  at 

best,  when   seized  with  sickness   they   become 

-ly  destitute.     Incapable  even  of  presenting 

iselves  to  the  eye  of  pity,  nothing  remains 

hem  but  silently  to  yield   themselves   up  to 

Dw  and  despair.  Robert  Hall: 

RefitctiBmon  War. 
is  bul  the  old  story  of  ihe  many  punishcl 
for  Ihe  faults  of  a  few.  Vou,  I,  thuu^^ands.  are 
:oerce<!,  stinted  in  our  enjoyments,  comfons, 
imusemenis,  liberties,  rights,  and  are  defamol 
ind  vilified  as  drunkards  and  ruifians,  liecausc 
me  hull-necked,  thick-lipped,  scowling  beast 
if  a  fellow  drinks  himself  mad  with  alcohol, 
beats  his  wife,  breaks  windows,  and  roams 
about  Drury  Lane  wilh  a  life-preserver.  Thou- 
sands—whose only  crime  il  is  lo  have  no  tnouey, 
no  friends,  no  clulhes,  nu  place  of  refuge  equal 
even  to  the  holes  that  the  fones  have  in  God's 
wide  world — see  the  hand  of  charity  closed,  and 
Ihe  door  of  mercy  shut,  because  Alice  Grey  is 
an  impostor,  and  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  a 
cheat;  and  because  there  have  been  such  pUces 
as  ihe  Cour  des  Miracles,  and  Rats'  Coslle. 
"  Go  there  and  be  merry,  you  rogue,"  says  Mr. 
Sharplynx,  facetiously.  So  the  destitute  go  into 
the  streets  and  die,  They  do  die ;  although  you 
may  continue  talking  and  tabulating  lill  Dooms' 
day.  Houuhold  Wordt. 

1  abide  by  the  assertion,  that  men  and  women 
die  niehtly  in  our  golden  streets,  because  they 
have  no  bread  to  put  into  their  miserable  mouths, 
no  roofs  to  shelter  their  wretched  heads.  It  is 
no  less  a  God-known  man-neglected  fact,  thai 
in  any  stale  of  society  in  which  such  things  can 
be,  there  must  be  something  essentially  had  and 
rotten.  HimsthaU  Words. 

I  grant  the  workhouses,  relieving  officers,  hos- 
pitals, infirmaries,  sLii ion-houses,  boards,  min- 
utes an<l  schedules,  Ihe  Mendicity  Society,  and 
the  Guildhall  Solomons.  But  I  stand  with 
Galileo;  Si  muovel  and  aiiseverale  that,  in  the 
city  paved  with  gold,  there  are  people  who  are 
destitute,  and  die  on  door-sieps,  in  the  streets, 
on  staircases,  under  dark  arches,  in  ditches,  and 
under  the  lees  of  walls.  The  police  know  it- 
Some  day,  perhaps,  ihe  government  will  conde- 
scend to  know  it  loo,  and  instruct  a  gentleman 
at  a  thousand  a  year  lo  see  about  it. 

HnusekaU  Wordt. 
Against  other  evils  the  heart  is  often  hardened 
by  true  or  by  false  notions  of  dignity  and  repa- 
tation :  thus  we  see  dangers  c£  every  kind  faced 
with  willingness,  because  bravery,  in  ■  good  or 
bad  cause,  is  never  without  its  encomiasts  and 
admirers.  Bul  in  the  prospect  of  poverty  there 
is  nothing  bul  gloom  and  melancholy;  the  mind 
and  body  suffer  together;  its  miseries  bring  B* 
alleviation ;  it  is  a  state  in  which  eveiy  virtue  is 
obscured,  and  in  which  no  conduct  can  avoid 
reproach :  a  state  in  which  cheerfulnes  is  inseiH 
sibili^,  and  dejection  sullenness;  of  which  the 
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hnrdships  ure  wilhout  honour,  and  the  labours 
vrilhuul  reward. 

Db.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  53. 
I(  ihere  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as 
dangerous  lo  virtue,  yet  mnnltind  seems  unnni- 

happiness;  and  all  to  whom  vrani  is  lerribJe, 
upon  whalever  principle,  ought  lo  Ihink  them- 
selves obliged  lo  learn  the  sage  maxims  of  our 
parsimonious  ancestors,  and  altain  the  salutary 
art.1  of  conlracting  expense;  for  without  fia- 
galily  none  can  be  rich,  and  with  il  very  few 
would  lie  poor. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  ;  Rambltr,  No,  57. 

Their  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  so  un- 
successful, that  I  know  not  whether  il  can  be 
thown  thai  by  all  Ibe  wil  and  reason  which  this 
favourile  cause  has  called  furlh,  a  single  convert 
was  ever  made  ;  ihal  even  one  man  has  refused 
lo  be  rich  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his  power, 
from  (he  conviction  of  ihc  greater  hajipiness  of 
a  narrow  fortune  1  or  disburdened  himself  of 
wealth,  when  he  had  tried  il«  inquietudes, 
merely  to  enjoy  (he  peace,  and  leisure,  and 
security  of  a  mean  and  unenvled  stale. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :   Rambler,  No.  58. 

Ie  is  the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind 
to  conceal  their  indigence  from  the  rest. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Thai  man  is  to  be  acconnled  poor,  of  what- 
ever rank  he  be,  and  buITcts  the  pains  of  poverty, 
whose  expenses  exceed  his  resources;  and  no 
man  is,  properly  speaking,  poor  but  he. 

Was  he  no!  a  man  of  wisdom  ?  Yes,  but  he 
Vaspoort  But  wBshe  nolalsosuccessful  ?  True, 
but  still  he  was  poor:  Grant  this,  and  you  can- 
not keep  olf  that  unavoidable  sefjuel  in  the 
next  verse,  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised. 
South. 

It  is  not  barely  ■  man's  abridgment  in  his 
external  accommodations  which  makes  him  mis- 
erable; but  when  his  conscience  shall  tell  him 
Ihal  it  was  his  sin  and  his  folly  which  brought 
him  under  that  abridgment.  SotJTH. 

If  the  poor  found  the  rich  disponed  lo  supply 
their  wants,  or  if  the  weak  might  always  lind 
protection  from  the  mighty,  they  could  none  of 
tbem  lament  their  own  condition.        Swift. 

We  ihink  poverty  to  be  infinitely  desirable 
liefore  the  torments  of  covelousness. 

Jkremy  Taylor. 

Though  people  censure  any  one  for  making  a 
display  beyond  his  station,  if  he  falls  l>elow  it 
in  what  ate  considered  the  deietieiti  of  his  sta- 
tion, he  is  considered  as  either  absurdly  penu- 
rious or  else  very  poor. 

And  why,  it  may  he  a.iked,  should  any  one 
be  at  all  ashamed  of  this  latter, — supposing  his 
poverty  is  not  the  result  of  any  misconduct? 
The  answer  is,  that  though  poverty  is  not 
accounted  disgraceful,  the  exposure  of  il  u  felt 


to  be  a  thing  indecent;  and  though,  accord- 
ingly, a  right-minded  man  does  not  seek  lo 
make  a  jecrel  of  il,  he  does  not  like  to  expose 
it,  any  more  than  he  would  to  go  without 
clothes.  Whately  : 

Annot.  on  Baeoit'i  Eiiay,  Of  Exfeme, 


POWER. 

Those  who  have  been  once  intoxicated  with 
power,  and  have  derived  any  kind  of  emolu- 
ment from  ii,  even  though  but  for  one  year, 
never  can  willingly  abandon  il.  They  may  be 
distressed  in  the  midst  of  all  their  power;  but 
they  will  never  look  to  anything  but  power  for 
(heir  relief.  When  did  distresses  ever  oblige  a 
prince  10  abdicate  his  aulhorily  ?  And  what 
eflecl  will  it  have  upon  those  who  are  made  to 
believe  themselves  a  people  of  princes  ? 

Letter  Ie  a  Member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  1791. 

Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  possession  of  some 
power  can  with  any  certainty  discover  what  at 
the  bottom  is  the  tnie  character  of  any  man. 
Bukke: 
Litters  OH  a  Regicide  Peace,  Letter  II. 

Power  is  thai  glorious  attribute  of  God  Al- 
mighty which  furnishes  the  rest  of  His  per- 
fections. 'Tis  His  omnipotence  thai  makes  His 
wisdom  and  giiodncss  effectual,  and  succeed  to 
the  length  of  His  will.  Thus,  His  decrees  are 
immutable, and  His  counsels  stand;  this  secures 
His  prerogative,  and  guards  ihe  sovereignty  of 
His  beinp;  'twas  His  power  which  made  His 
ideas  fruitful,  and  struck  the  world  out  of  His 
thought.  'Twas  this  which  answered  ihe  model 
of  ihe  creation,  gave  binh  to  time  and  nature, 
and  brought  them  forth  at  His  first  call :  thus, 
I^le  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  marie ;  He 
commanded,  and  they  were  created,  'Tis  the 
divine  power  which  is  the  basis  of  alt  things  ; 
which  continues  ihe  vigour  of  the  second  causes, 
and  keepa  the  sun  and  moon  in  repair.  This 
holds  everything  constant  to  appointment,  and 
true  to  ihe  first  plan  :  thus  Ihe  revolutions  of 
the  seasons,  the  support  of  animals,  the  per- 
petuity of  species,  is  carried  on  and  maintained. 
Without  this,  things  would  soon  riot,  and  ramble 
out  of  distinction  ;  the  succonri  of  life  would  be 
cut  off.  and  nature  drop  into  decay.  Omnis- 
cience and  goodness  without  a  correspondent 
power  would  be  strangely  short  of  satisfaction  x 
to  know  everything  wiihonl  being  able  to  sup- 
ply defects  and  remedy  disorders,  must  prove 
an  unpleasant  speculation  1  to  see  so  many 
noble  schemes  languish  in  the  mind  and  prove 
abortive,  to  see  the  mosl  consummate  wisdom, 
the  most  generous  temper,  fettered  and  disarmed, 
Bjust  be  a  grievance :  but  when  omnipotence 
comes  into  the  notion,  the  gnmdeur  is  perfect 
and  the  pleasure  entire, 
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To  know  the  pains  of  power  we  mint  go  to 
IhoK  who  have  it;  lo  know  its  picuurcs  we 
must  go  to  those  who  are  teeking  it :  the  paini 
of  power  are  real,  its  pleasures  imsginaiy. 

COLTON !  Lacim. 


Lliigh, 


Power  will  intoxici 
the  strongest  heads.  No  man  is  wise  ei 
nor  good  enough,  lo  tie  trusted  with  unlimiiea 
power;  for, whatever  qualifications  he  may  have 
evinced  lo  entitle  hira  to  (he  possession  of  so 
dangerous  ■  privilege,  yel  when  possessed, 
others  can  no  longer  answer  for  him,  because 
he  can  no  longer  answer  for  himself. 

COLTON!  Lacm. 

Power  is,  therefore,  a  word  which  we  may 
use  both  in  an  active  and  in  a  passive  signin- 
calion;  and  in  psychology  we  may  apply  it  tnlb 
lo  the  active  faculty  and  lo  the  passive  capacity 
of  the  mind.  SiR  W.  Hamilton. 

Power  founded  on  contract  can  descend  only 
to  him  who  has  right  by  ibat  coniracl. 

When  ihe  balance  of  power  is  firmly  fixed  in 
■  state,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unwise 
than  to  give  way  lo  Ihe  first  sieps  of  popalar  en- 
croachments. Swift. 

Power,  when  employed  to  relieve  (he  oppressed 
and  to  punish  (he  oppressor,  becomes  ■  great 
blessing.  Swift. 

PRACTICE. 

Practice  is  exercise  of  an  ait,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  a  science  in  life,  which  application  is 
itself  an  art.  SiR  W.  Hamilton. 

There  is  a  dislindion.  but  no  opposition,  be- 
tween theoiy  and  practice;  each,  to  a  Certain 
exlenl,  supposes  the  otlier:  theory  is  dependent 
on  practice;  practice  mu<t  have  preceded  theory. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

There  ar«  two  functions  of  the  soul, — con- 
templation and  practice,  —  according  (o  the 
general  division  of  objec(a,  some  of  which  only 
entertain  our  speculations,  others  employ  our 

The  aclive  informations  of  the  intellect  filling 
the  passive  reception  of  ihe  will,  like  form  cloe- 
ing  with  matter,  gt^w  actuate  into  a  third  and 
distinct  perfection  of  practice.  SotlTR. 


PRAISE. 
A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid  Ihe  re- 
proaches of  his  own  heatt ;  hii  next,  to  escape 
the  censures  of  ihe  world.  If  ihe  last  tnterleres 
wilh  the  former,  it  ought  la  be  entirely  neg- 
lected ;  but  otherwise  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
satisfaction  lo  an  honest  mind  than  to  see  those 
approbations  which  it  gives  itself,  seconded  by 
the  applauses  of  the  public.  A  man  is  more 
sure  of  his  conduci  when  the  verdict  which  he 


e  of  good  wishes  and  k 
n  due  in  civility  to  ki 
and  great  persons,  "laudando  piKcipere;"  w 
by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they  represent  lo 
them  what  (hey  should  be.  .  .  .  Some  men  are 
praised  maliciously  to  their  hurt,  thereby  to 
stir  envy  ani!  jealousy  towards  them.  .  .  .  S(ili>- 
mon  saith,  '■  He  that  praiselh  his  friend  aloud 
rising  early,  it  shall  be  lo  him  no  better  than  a 
curse."  Too  much  magnifying  of  man  «r 
matter  dolh  irritate  contradict  I  on,  and  procure 
envy  and  scorn.  To  praise  a  man's  self  cannot 
be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare  cases;  but  la 
praise  a  man's  utlice  or  profession,  he  may  do  it 
with  good  grace,  and  wilh  a  kind  of  rnagnan- 
i'mily.  ...  St.  Paul,  when  he  boasts  of  himself, 
he  doth  oft  interlace,  "  I  speak  like  a  fool ;"  bat 
speaking  of  his  calling,  he  siilh,  "  magnificibo 
aposlolatum  meum." 

Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  IV.,  Of  Praiit. 

The  common  nature  of  men  disposilh  ihem 
to  be  credulous  when  they  are  commended.  . .  . 
Every  ear  is  tickled  with  ibis  sweel  masic  of 
applause.  BaRkow. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  praise:  ihat  which 
we  yield,  ihal  which  we  lend,  and  thai  which 
we  pay.  We  yield  it  to  the  powerful  from  fear, 
we  lend  it  to  the  weak  from  interest,  and  we 
pay  it  to  (he  deserving  from  gratitude. 

CoLTON:  Laemi. 

It  has  been  shrewdly  said  thai,  when  men 
abase  us,  we  should  suspect  ourselves,  and  when 
they  praise  us,  them.  It  Is  a  rare  instance  of 
virtue  lo  despise  censure  which  we  do  not  de- 
serve, and  still  more  rare  lo  despise  praise  whidi 
we  do.  Bui  the  inlegrily  that  lives  only  on 
opinion  would  starve  withou(  it;  and  lhat  the- 
atrical kind  of  virtue  which  requires  publicity 
for  its  stage,  and  an  applauding  world  for  an 
andience,  could  nut  be  depended  on  in  the 
secrecy  of  solitude, or  the  retirement  of  a  desert. 
CoLTON:  Laeon. 

The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  a  writer,  because  it  neret 
comes  unless  extorted.  Drvden. 

Praise  ha*  different  iStOi,  according  to  the 
mind  il  meets  with:  il  makes  a  wise  nuu 
modest,  but  a  fool  more  arrogant,  turning  his 
weak  Imin  giddy.  Felltham. 

It  suiteth  so  filly  with  Ihal  lightsome  affeaion 
of  joy  wherein  God  dclighteth  when  his  saiiiis 
praise  him.  Hooker. 

We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see ;  because  we  eni7 
the  present,  and  reverence  the  past ;  thinking 
ourselves  in-^tructed  by  the  one,  and  over-Uid 
by  the  oiher.  Ben  Jonson. 

Whai  is  nol  ill  executed  should  be  received 
with  approbaiion.  with  good  wonls  and  good 
wishes ;  and  small  faults  and  inadvertencies 
should  be  candidly  excused,  Jortin. 
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They  are  the  most  Trivolous  and  supei  ficial  or 
mankind  who  can  be  mucli  deliRhicd  wiili  Ihat 
praise  which  they  themselves  know  to  be  un- 
merited. Adam  Swith. 

As  Ihe  love  of  praise  ii  impUnied  in  our 
liosoms  as  a  srrnng  incenlive  (o  worthy  actions, 
it  is  a  very  di  Hi  cull  task  to  gel  above  a  desire  of 
it  for  (hinjjs  thai  should  be  wholly  inditTerent. 
Women,  whose  hearts  are  fixed  uptin  the  [ilea-s- 
ure  ihey  have  ii-  [he  consciousness  thai  Ihey  are 
the  olijecis  of  love  and  admiratinn,  are  ever 
changing  the  air  of  (heir  countenances,  and 
altering  the  nttiiude  of  their  bodies,  to  strike  the 
heans  of  their  beholders  with  new  sense  of  Iheir 
lieauty.  The  dreuing  part  of  our  sex,  whose 
minds  are  the  same  with  the  sillier  part  of  the 
olher,  are  exacliy  in  the  Mke  uneasy  condition 
to  he  re^rded  for  a  well-tied  cravat,  a  hat 
cocked  with  an  uncommon  briskness,  a  very 
welt-chosen  coal,  or  other  instances  of  merii, 
which  they  are  impatient  to  see  unobserved. 
Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  38. 

Bui  if  flattery  be  Ihe  most  sordid  act  that  can 
be  complied  with,  Ihe  art  of  praising  justly  is  as 
commendable;  for  it  is  laudable  10  praise  well; 
as  poets  at  one  and  the  same  time  give  immor- 
tality, and  receive  il  themselves  as  a  reward. 
Both  are  pleased ;  the  one  whilst  he  receives 
the  recompense  of  merit,  the  oilier  whilst  he 
shows  he  knows  how  to  discern  it :  hul  above 
all,  that  man  is  happy  in  this  art,  who,  like  a 
skilful  painter,  retains  Ihe  features  and  com- 
pleiion,  but  Mill  softens  the  picture  into  ihe 
most  agreeable  likeness.  There  can  hardly.  1 
l>elieve,  lie  imagined  a  more  desirable  pleasure 
than  that  of  praise  unmixed  wilh  any  possi- 
bility of  flaltery. 

Sm  R.  Steele  t  Sfeelalcr,  No.  338. 


Is  food  i  at  ihe 
passion  for  esteem  will  lie  more  fully  gralifled  r 
men  will  praise  yon  in  their  actions;  where 
you  now  receive  one  comjdimenl  you  will  (hen 
receive  twenty  civilities.        Sir  it.  Stbelb. 

Vi'heDevcr  you  commend,  add  your  reasons 
for  doing  so:  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  the 
approbation  of  a  roan  of  sense  from  the  Aatlery 
of  sycophants  and  admiration  of  fool*. 

Sir  R.  Steele. 

When  thou  receivest  praise,  lake  il  indiRer- 
ently,  and  return  il  lo  Cod,  the  giver  of  the  gift, 
or  blcsser  of  the  action. 

jERBicr  Taylor. 

Il  is  worth  remarking  that  praise  It  one  of 
the  things  which  almost  every  one  must  toiih 
for,  and  be  glad  of,  yet  which  it  is  not  allowable 
to  seek  for  as  an  end.  To  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  wi<ie  and  ^ood  by  doing  what  is 
right,  simply  becami  it  is  right,  is  most  gratify. 
ing  to  Ihe  natural  and  allowable  wish  lo  escape 


Ihe  censure  and  claim  the  approval  of  our  fel- 
low. creatures;  but  to  make  Ihis  gratification 
either  wholly  or  partly  our  object — 10  hold  up 
a  finger  on  purpose  (and  for  that  sole  pur]>ose) 
to  gain  the  applause  of  Jhe  whole  world,  is  un- 
justifiable. Whatelv  : 

Annot.  OH  Baton'i  Eitay,  Of  Praise. 
There  is  a  distinction  .  .  .  between  the  love 
of  ndmiralion  and  ihe  love  of  commendation, 
that  is  worth  remarking.  The  tendency  of  ihe 
love  of  commendation  is  lo  make  a  man  txfrt 
himself;  of  ihe  love  of  admiration,  to  make 
him  ^u^himself.  The  love  of  admiration  leads 
10  fraud,  much  more  than  the  love  of  com- 
mendation, but,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  laiier  is 
much  more  likely  to  spoil  our  good  actions  by 
the  subsiiiuiion  of  an  inferior  motive.  And  if 
we  would  guard  against  this,  we  must  set  our- 
selves resolutely  to  act  a!  if  we  cared  neither 
for  praise  nor  censure, — for  neither  Ihe 


>r  the  s< 


e  the  n 


n  gets  hi 


ened.     And  Ihis  will  always  be  the 
or  less,  through  God's  help,  if  we  will  but  per- 
severe, axA  pirseBtrt  from  a  right  mclive. 

WhATEI.Y  : 

,  Annot.  OH  Bacoris  Esiay,  Of  Praise. 
It  will  often  happen,  therefore,  thai  when  a 
man  of  very  great  real  eiccllence  does  acquire 
great  and  general  esleem,  four-fiflhs  of  this  will 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  minor  virtues  of  his 
character ;  and  four-fifths  of  his  admirers  will 
have  either  quite  overlooked  the  most  truly 
admirable  of  his  qualities,  or  else  regarded 
them  as  pardonable  weaknesses. 

Wmatelv  : 
Annot.  an  Baeon's  Essay,  Of  Praise. 


1  than  those  which 


accompany 


any  transient  form  of  words. 

How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear 
thai  is  composed  in  the  most  elegant  forms  of 
speech,  when  il  is  not  heightened  by  solemnity 
of  phrase  from  the  sacred  writings  I 

Addjsoh. 

Let  us  consider  whether  our  approaches  10 
him  are  sweet  and  refreshing,  and  if  we  are 
nneasy  under  any  long  discontinuance  of  our 
" "withhim.  Atterbury. 


Mighty  Is  the  efficacy  of  such  intercessions 
to  avert  judgments ;  how  much  more  available 
then  may  ihey  be  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
blessings !  ATTERBURY. 

A  Prayer,  or  I^lm,  made  by  my  Lord  Bacon, 
Chancellor  of  England. 

Most  graeioDs  Lord  God,  my  merciful  Father; 


aearchen  the  depths  and  Mcrets  of  all  hearf- ; 

Google 
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thnii  ac know] digest  the  upHgtil  of  henrt-,  thou 
judgest  llie  hypocrite;  Ihou  ponderetl  men'i 
thoughia  and  doings  as  in  a  b.ilitnce;  ihou 
measurest  thdt  intention!  u  with  a  line;  vanity 
and  crooked  ways  cannpl  be  liid  from  ihee. 

Rememlxr,  O  Lord!  how  thy  ser»ant  hath 
walked  before  thee :  remember  what  1  have  first 
sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal  in  my  in- 
tentions. I  have  loved  Ihy  assemblies,  I  have 
mourned  for  ihe  divisions  of  thy  church,  I  have 
delighted  in  the  brightness  or  ihy  sanctuai^. 
This  vine,  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted  in 
this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee  Ihat  it 
might  have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain,  and  that 
il  might  stretch  iier  branches  to  Ihe  seas  and  to 
the  Quods.  The  state  and  bread  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes; 
1  have  haled  all  cruelly  and  hardness  of  heart; 
1  have,  though  in  a  despised  weed,  procured 
the  good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my 
enemies,  I  thonght  not  of  them,  neither  hath 
the  sun  almost  set  upon  my  displeasure;  but  1 
have  been,  as  a  dove,  free  from  superfluity  of 
mischievousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  mjf 
books,  but  Ihy  Scriptures  much  more.  I  have 
sought  thee  in  ihe  courts,  fields,  and  gardens; 
but  I  have  found  thee  in  Ihy  temples,  • 

Thousands  have  lieen  my  sins,  and  ten  thou- 
sands my  transgressions,  but  thy  sanctificalions 
have  remained  with  me,  and  my  heart,  through 
thy  grace,  hath  been  an  unquenched  co.il  upon 

O  Lord,  my  strength  1  I  have  since  my  youth 
mel  with  tliee  in  all  my  ways,  by  Ihy  fatherly 
compas-sions,  by  thy  comfurtahle  chastisements, 
and  iiy  thy  most  visible  providence.  As  ihy 
favours  have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  Ihy 
corrections,  so  as  thuu  hast  always  l>een  near 
me,  O  Liord  1  and  ever  as  my  worldly  blessings 
were  exalted,  so  secret  darts  from  ihee  have 
pierced  me;  and  when  1  have  ascended  before 
men,  I  have  descended  in  humiliation  before 
thee.  And  now,  when  I  thought  most  of  gieace 
and  honour,  thy  hand  is  heavy  u|>on  me,  and 
hath  humbled  me  according  to  thy  former  loving 
kindness,  keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school, 
not  as  a  bastard,  hut  as  a  child.  Just  are  ihy 
judgment!  upon  me  for  roy  sins,  which  are 
more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but 
have  no  pro|iortion  to  thy  mercies ;  for  what  are 
Ihe  sands  of  the  sea  ?  Earth,  heavens,  and  all 
these,  are  nothing  to  thy  mercies.  Besides  my 
innumerable  sins,  I  confess  before  thee  that  I 
am  a  debtor  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of 
thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither  put 
into  a  napkin,  nor  put  il,  as  I  ought,  to  ex- 
changers, where  it  might  have  made  best  profit, 
hul  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  1  was  least 
fit ;  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  l>een  a 
stranger  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be 
merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  Saviour's 
sake,  and  receive  me  unto  thy  bosom,  or  guide 
me  in  thy  ways.  Lord  Bacon. 

To  he  sure  that  no  ijay  pass  without  calling 
upon  God  in  a  solemn  formed  prayer  seven  times 
within  the  compass  thereof;  that  is,  in  the  morn- 


ing, and  a[  night,  and  five  times  between;  taken 
up  long  ago  from  the  esample  qf  David  and 
Daniel,  and  a  compunction  and  shame  that  I 
bad  omitted  il  so  long,  when  I  heedfully  read 
of  ihe  custom  of  the  Mahometans  to  pray  five 

SiK  T.  Browne  :  Raelva. 
I  can  assure  you  thai  all  the  fame  which  erer 
cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions  of  its  on 
im])orlance,  would  never  weigh  in  my  mind 
against  Ihe  pure  and  pious  interest  which  a  vir- 
tuous being  may  be  pleased  to  take  in  my  wd- 
fsrc.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  would  not  exchange 
Ihe  prayer  of^  the  deceased  [Mi^  Shepdieid]  in 
my  behalf,  for  the  united  glory  of  Homer,  Oe- 
sar,  and  Napoleon,  could  such  l>e  accumulaied 
upon  a  living  head.  Do  me  the  justice  lo  sup- 
pose that  "  video  meliora  proboque,'  however 
the  "deteriora  sequor"  may  have  been  applied 
to  my  conduct.  Lord  Bvron: 

Inter  lo  y.  Shipkerd,  Pita,  Di(.  8,  i8n. 

When  the  highest  promises  are  made,  God 
eipecis  they  should  l>e  put  in  suit ;  our  Saviou 
joins  the  promise  and  the  petition  together;  the 
promise  to  encourage  the  petition,  and  the  pe- 
tition to  enjoy  the  promise;  he  doth  not  s»y 
perhaps  it  shall  be  given,  but  it  shall,  that  is 
It  certainly  shall ;  your  heavenly  Father  is  un- 
changeably willing  to  give  yon  Ihiise  lhinK». 
We  must  depend  upon  his  immutability  for  ibe 
ihing,  and  submit  to  his  wisdom  for  Ihe  lime. 
Prayer  is  an  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  God  ;  which  dependence  could  have 
no  firm  foundation  without  uncbangeableness. 
Prayer  dolh  not  desire  any  change  in  God,  bn: 
is  offered  to  God  that  he  would  confer  those 
things  which  he  hath  immutably  willed  to  com- 
municate ;  but  he  willed  them  not  without 
prayer  as  the  means  of  bestowing  thetn.  The 
light  of  Ibe  sun  is  ordered  for  our  comfort,  for 
the  discovery  of  visible  thing!,  for  the  ripening 
of  Ihe  fruits  of  the  earth ;  but  withal  il  is  re- 
quired that  we  use  our  faculty  of  seeing,  thai 
we  employ  our  industry  in  sowing  and  planting, 
ond  expose  our  fruits  to  Ihe  view  of  the  snn; 
that  they  may  receive  Ihe  influence  of  it.  If  a 
man  shuts  bis  eyes,  and  complains  that  the  sub 
is  changed  into  darkness,  it  would  be  Hdtculoo!; 
the  sun  is  not  changed,  but  we  alter  our^tclves; 
nor  is  God  changed  in  not  giving  us  the  bless- 
ings he  hath  promised,  because  he  halh  prom- 
ised in  the  way  of  a  due  address  lo  him,  and 
opening  our  souls  lo  receive  his  influence,  and 
to  this,  his  immutability  is  the  greatest  enconr- 
Bgement.  Charnock  :  AUrihmln. 

Men  have  naturally  such  slight  thoughts  of 
the  majesty  and  law  of  God,  that  they  think  any 
service  is  good  enough  for  him,  and  conform- 
able to  his  law.  The  dullest  and  deadest  time 
we  think  filtest  to  pay  God  a  service  in:  when 
sleep  is  ready  to  close  our  eyes,  and  we  are 
unfit  to  serve  ourselves,  we  think  it  a  fit  time  to 
open  our  hearts  to  God.  How  few  morning 
sacrifices  hath  God  from  many  persons  and  fami- 
lies t  Men  leap  out  of  their  l>eds  to  their  carnal 


pleasures  or  worldly  employ  men  Is,  without  any 
thought  of  their  Creator  and  PreiierTeT.  or  any 
tcRcction  upon  his  will  as  the  rule  of  our  daily 
obedience.  CHAKttocK;  AUrikuM. 

Go<1  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  happy,  therefore  we 
mual  apprnach  to  him  wilh  cheerfulness;  he  is  a 
Spirit  of  infinite  majesty,  therefore  we  masl  come 
before  him  wiih  reierence;  he  is  a  Spirit  infi- 
nitely holy,  therefore  we  must  address  him  with 
purity;  he  is  a  Sjiirii  infinilely  glorious,  we  must 
therefore  acknowledge  his  excellency  in  all  that 

glory,  by  having  the  highest  aims  in  his  worship; 
he  is  a  Spirit  infinitely  provoked  by  ns,  there- 
fore we  must  offer  up  our  wnnhip  in  the  name 
of  \.  pacifying  Mediator  and  Inlereessor. 

Chaknock  :  Attrihutca. 
As  it  is  our  duty  to  pray,  so  it  is  our  cluly  to 
pray  with  the  most  fervent  importunity.  It  is 
our  duty  to  love  God,  but  with  the  purest  and 
most  lulilime  affections ;  every  command  of  God 
requires  the  whole  strength  of  the  creature  to  be 
employed  in  it.  Tliat  love  to  God  wherein  all 
our  duty  to  God  is  summed  up,  !:>  to  be  with  all 
our  Etrenj^h,  with  all  our  miKhi,  etc.  Though 
io  ibe  covenant  of  grace  he  hath  mitigated  the 
severity  of  the  law,  and   requires  not  from  us 


sible  ii 


affeiti 


!,  yet  God  requi 
oi  us  me  utmost  moral  industry  to  raise  our 
affections  to  a  pitch  at  least  equal  to  what  Ihey 
are  in  other  things.  What  strength  of  affection 
we  naturally  have,  ought  to  be  as  much  and 
more  excited  in  acts  of  worship,  than  upon  other 


ir  ordini 


urirks. 


Chaknock;  Allributtt. 
Manytimes  we  serve  God  nslangnishinglyasif 
we  were  afraid  he  should  .iccepl  us,  and  pray  as 
coldly  as  if  we  were  unwilling  he  should  hear 
ns,  and  take  away  that  lust  by  which  we  are  gov- 
erned, and  which  conscience  forces  us  to  pray 
against;  as  if  we  were  afraid  God  should  set  up 
his  own  throne  and  govcnimenl  in  our  hearts. 
How  fleeting  are  we  in  divine  meditation,  how 
sleepy  in  spirilnat  exercises!  but  in  other  exer- 
cises active,  llie  soul  doth  not  awaken  itself, 
and  excite  those  animal  and  vital  spirits,  which 
it  will  in  bodily  recreations  and  sports;  much 
less  the  powers  of  the  soul ;  whereby  it  is  evi- 
dent we  prefer  the  latter  before  any  service  to 
God.  Chaknock;  Attribuits. 

The  great  matter  of  discomfort,  and  that  which 
makes  us  question  the  spiHiualiiy  of  worship,  is 
the  many  starts  of  our  spirits,  and  rovitigs  to 
other  things.     For  answer  to  which, 

1.  It  in  to  be  confessed  that  these  start)  are 
natural  to  us.  Who  is  free  from  them  7  Wc 
bear  in  our  bosoms  a  nest  of  turbulent  thoughts, 
which,  like  busy  gnats,  will  lie  buiiing  about  us 
.  while  we  are  in  our  inward  and  spiritual  con- 
verses. Many  wild  bcarls  lurk  in  a  man's 
heart,  as  in  a  close  and  covert  wood,  and  hcarce 
diiicover  themselves  but  at  our  solemn  worship. 
No  duty  so  holy,  no  worship  so  spiritual,  that 
can  wholly  privtlqje  us  from  them ;  ihey  will 
37 
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jog  us  in  our  most  weighty  employments,  that, 
as  God  said  to  Cain,  sin  lies  at  the  door,  and 
enters  in,  and  makes  a  riot  in  our  souls.  As  it 
is  said  of  wicked  men,  "  They  cannot  sleep  for 
multitude  of  thooghls"  (Ecctes,  5:  II);  so  it 
may  lie  said  of  niar>y  a  good  man.  he  cannot 
wonhip  for  multitude  of  thoughts ;  there  will  be 
starts,  and  more  in  our  religious  than  natural 
employments;  it  is  natural  to  man.  Some  there- 
fore think,  the  bells  tied  to  Aaron's  garments, 
between  the  pom^jranales,  were  to  warn  the 
people,  and  recall  their  fujtitive  minds  10  the 
present  service,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of 
them,  upon  the  least  motion  of  the  high-priest. 
Chaknock  :  Ailniulti. 

Motions  from  Satan  will  thrust  themselves  in 
with  our  most  raised  and  angelical  frames;  he 
Inves  to  inke  ofl"  the  edge  of  onr  spirits  from 
God  ;  he  acLs  hut  after  the  old  rate ;  he  from  the 
lirsi  envied  God  an  obedience  from  man,  and 
envied  man  the  felicity  of  communion  wiih  God  ; 
he  is  unwilling  God  should  have  the  honour  of 
worship,  and  that  we  should  have  the  fruit  of  it ; 
he  hath  himself  lost  it,  and  therefore  is  unwilling 
we  should  enjoy  it;  and  being  subtle,  he  knows 
how  to  make  impressions  up<m  us  suitable  to  our 
inbred  corruptions,  and  assault  us  in  the  weakest 
part.  He  knows  all  the  avenues  to  pet  within 
us  (as  he  did  in  the  temptation  of  Eve),  and 
being  a  spirit,  he  wants  not  a  power  to  dart 
them  immediately  upon  our  fancy ;  and  being  a 
spirit,  and  therefore  active  and  nimble,  be  can 
shoot  those  darts  faster  than  our  weakness  can 
beat  them  off.  Chaknock  :  AllHbuita. 

God  suffers  those  wanderings,  starts,  and  dis- 
tractions, to  prevent  our  spiritual  pride,  which 
is  as  a  worm  at  the  root  of  spiritual  worship,  and 
mind  us  of  the  dusty  frame  of  our  spirits,  how 
easily  they  are  blown  away;  as  he  sends  sick- 
ness to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of  our 
breath,  and  the  easiness  to  lose  it.  God  would 
make  us  ashamed  of  ouiselves  in  his  presence; 
that  we  may  own  that  what  is  good  in  any  duty 
is  merely  from  his  grace  and  Spirit,  and  not  from 
ourselves  ;  that  with  Paul  we  may  cry  out,  "  By 
grace  we  are  what  we  are,"  and  liy  grace  we  do 
what  we  do;  we  may  he  hereby  made  sensible 
that  God  can  always  find  somrthing  in  our  ex- 
actest  worship,  as  a  ground  of  denying  us  the 
successful  fruit  of  it.  If  we  cannot  stand  upi>n 
our  duties  for  salvation,  what  can  we  bottom 
upon  it)  onrselves? 

Chaknock:  Atiribuin. 

Hon  happy  it  is  to  believe,  with  a  sieadTii.t 
assurance,  that  our  petitions  are  heard  eien 
Hhile  we  are  making  them  ;  and  how  deligbiful 
to  meet  with  a  proof  of  it  in  the  effectu.nl  and 
actual  grant  of  them !  CowrfR  : 

Te  Lady  Ifnktlh,  On.  t8,  1765. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain, 
when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily 
prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  pnitection- 
Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  Ihry  were  gra- 
ciously answered-  AM  of  us  who  »  ere  engaged 
in  the  struggle  must  have   observed    frequcul 
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instances  or  n  supeiinlendini;  Providence  in  our 
favour.  To  ihal  kind  Providence  we  owe  Ihk 
hsppy  opponuiiiiy  orconsulling  in  peace  un  ihe 
means  of  eslnbljijiing  our  future  national  felicily. 
Anil  have  we  now  forfpMlen  Ihn  powerful 
Friend?  or  do  we  imaf-iiie  we  no  longer  need 
HU  assistance?  I  have  lived  for  a  long  lime 
[81  ycari]  ;  and  ihe  longer  I  live  Ihe  more  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  of  this  Iruth,  ihal  God  |;ov- 
ems  in  the  affairs  of  man.  And  if  a  sparrow 
cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is 
il  prulialile  that  an  empire  can  rise  wilhuul  His 
■id  ?  We  have  lieen  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  "  Except  the  Lord  build  Ihe  hou>e, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it,"  I  firmly  iie- 
lieve  this;  and  I  also  believe  ihal  wilhoul  Kis 
concurring  aid  we  shall  proceed  in  this  political 
building  no  lietter  than  ihe  builders  of  iJalwl : 
we  shall  be  divided  hy  our  little,  pailial,  local 
interests;  our  pros|<ecta  will  be  confounded; 
and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  reproach  and 
a  liy-word  down  (o  future  ages.  And  what  is 
worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from  this  unfor- 
tunate iiiMance,  desjiair  of  establishing  govern- 
ment by  human  wi»lum,  and  leave  il  lo  chance, 
war,  OT  conquest.  1  llierefore  beg  leave  lo  move 
Ihal  henceforth  prajers,  imploring  the  a'-sislance 
of  Henven  and  its  blessing  on  our  deliberations, 
be  held  in  ibis  assembly  every  morning  before 
we  proceed  to  business;  and  that  one  or  more 
of  the  clergy  of  this  cily  be  requested  to  oSciate 
in  Ihal  service.  B.  Franklin  : 

Spiich  in  Cenvfntion  fer  fotming  a  Ctntti- 
tutioH foriht  Unitfd Sfaits,  1787. 

Many  times  that  which  we  ask  would  if  it 
-should  be  granted  Iw  worse  for  us,  and  perhaps 
tend  10  our  dniruction ;  and  then  God  by  deny- 
ing Ihe  particular  matter  of  our  prayers  duth 
gram  the  general  mailer  of  them. 

Hammond. 

Prayer  kindlelh  our  desire  lo  behold  God  by 
speculation,  and  the  mind,  delighted  with  thai 
coiilem  pi  alive  sight  of  God,  takelh  everywhere 
new  inflammations  to  pray  ihe  riches  of  the 
mysteries  of  heavenly  wisdom,  continually  stir- 
ring up  in  >is  correspondent  desires  luwards 
them.  HooKEK, 

Himself  not  only  comprehended  all  our  neces- 
sities, but  in  such  sort  also  framed  every  peliiion 
as  mi^ht  most  naturally  serve  for  many;  and 
dolh,  lhoU)>h  nol  always  require,  yet  always  im- 
port a  multitude  of  speakers  together. 

HOOKEK. 

They  pray  in  vain  to  have  sin  pardoned,  which 
seek  nol  also  to  prevent  sin  by  prayer,  even  every 
particular  sm,  by  prayer  against  all  nin  ;  except 
men  can  name  some  transgressions  wherewith 
we  ouijht  lo  have  Iruce.  Hooker. 

To  propose  our  desires  which  cannot  lake  such 
effect  as  we  iiiecify  shall  (notwiihstanding) 
otherwise  procure  us  his  heavenly  grace;  even 
as  this  very  prayer  of  ChrisI  obtained  angels  10 
be  sent  him  as  comrorters  in  his  agony. 

IlOOKER. 


The  knowledge  is  small  which  we  bave  ob 
earlh  Concerning  things  that  are  done  inhearea; 
notwithstanding,  this  much  we  know  even  of 
sainis  in  heaven,  tlial  Ihey  pray. 

HOOKZK. 

Pray  for  others  in  such  forms,  willi  such 
length,  importunity,  and  eamestness,  as  yon  use 
for  yourself;  and  you  will  find  all  I  in  I  e,  ill-natured 
passions  die  away,  your  heart  grow  great  and 
generous,  deli)>hling  in  Ihe  common  happino* 
of  others,  as  yuu  used  only  to  delight  in  your 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer 
without  Ihe  affection  of  llie  heart,  and  a  scda- 
lous  application  of  Ihe  proper  means  lliat  may 
naturally  lead  us  to  such  an  end  ? 

L'ESTRAHGB. 

I  know  not  if,  or  no,  I  am  deceiv'd ;  but  since 
by  a  parlicular  favour  of  Ihe  divine  bounty  a 
certain  form  of  prayer  has  lieen  pre^crib'd  and 
dictated  to  us,  word  Ijy  word,  from  the  mootfa 
of  God  himself,  1  have  ever  been  of  opioioa 
Ihal  we  ought  lo  have  il  in  more  frequent  use 
than  we  yet  have;  and  if  I  were  worthy  to 
advise,  at  Ihe  sitting  down  lo  and  riMng  fnm 
our  tables,  at  our  rising  and  going  lo  lied,  and 
in  every  particular  action  wherein  prayer  is 
requir'd,  1  would  that  Chrisiiani  always  make 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  if  not  alone,  yet  al 
least  always.  Montaigne: 

Euayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Iri. 

We  are  not  10  pray  thai  all  things  may  go  oa 
as  we  would  have  ihem,  but  a^  most  conducing 
to  Ihe  good  of  ihe  world ;  and  wc  ore  not  in 
our  prayers  lo  obey  our  wills,  but  prudence. 
We  seem,  in  truth,  to  make  use  of  our  prayers 
as  of  a  kind  of  gibberish,  and  as  those  do  wbo 
employ  holy  words  aiwut  sorceries  and  magical 
operations:  and  as  if  we  made  account  the 
benefit  we  are  lo  reap  from  them  depended 
upon  the  conteilure,  sound  and  gingle  of  words, 
or  upon  Ihe  composing  of  the  countenance. 
For  having  the  soul  contaminated  with  conca- 
piscence,  not  touch'd  with  repentance,  or  com- 
forted by  any  late  reconciliation  with  almighty 
God,  we  go  to  present  him  wilh  such  wortU  as 
the  memory  suggests  to  the  tongue,  and  hope 
from  thence  to  ubiain  the  remission  of  our  sins. 
Montaigne  : 
Eatiyt,  Cilton's  3d  ed.,  tJ).  I*i 

But  whatever  may  be  Ihe  fortune  of  our  lives, 
one  great  extremity  at  least,  the  hour  of  ap- 
proaching death,  is  certainly  lo  be  passed 
through.  What  ought  then  to  oecupy  la? 
What  can  then  sup|x>rt  us?  Prayer.  Prayer 
with  our  blessed  Lorri  was  a  refuge  from  the 
storm  :  almost  every  word  he  uttered  during  that 
Iremeodous  scene  was  prayer — prayer  the  moH 
earnest,  the  most  urgent;  repeated,  continued, 
proceeding  from  the  recesses  of  Ihe  soul ;  pri- 
vate, solitary;  piyer  for  deliverance;  prayer 
for  strength ;  above  everything,  prayer  for  tcc^ 
nation.  PALKri  Strmmn. 
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None  but  the  careleM  anil  ihe  confident  would 
rush  rudely  into  the  prcMiice  of  a  grcBl  meii : 
and  shall  we,  in  our  aiiiilinitioni  to  Ihe  gi'eat 
God,  lake  that  to  he  religion  vrhich  Ihe  common 
reason  of  mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  man- 
Dcrs?  South. 


inswer.  Upon  ihii^,  thnt  it  is  (he  fullilling  of 
that  conililion  upi<n  which  God  has  pnimistMl 
to  convey  his  blessings  lo  men.  SoUTH. 

Prayer  in  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  utillness 
of  our  thoughts,  Ihe  evenness  of  ret.'olleclion, 
the  seat  of  meditalion,  the  real  of  our  care:), 
and  the  calm  of  our  tem|iest :  prayer  is  the 
issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  uniroubled  thoughts; 
it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  siMer  ol^ 
meekness;  nnd  lie  llial  prays  lo  God  with  an 
angry,  that  is,  with  a  troulited  and  discom)>iisetl, 
spirit,  is  lilte  him  that  retires  into  a  balile  to 
meditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-qusr- 
lers  of  an  anny,  and  chooiieti  a  frontier- garrison 
to  be  wise  in,  Jekeuv  Taylok. 

Do  not  omit  tliy  prayers  for  want  of  a  good 
orator;:  for  he  that  prayeth  on  God's  ixccouni 
cares  not  what  he  suffers, so  he  he  the  friend  of 
Christ;  norwhere  nor  when  lie  piays, sn  he  may 
do  it  frequently,  ferrently,  and  acce|Kaii1y. 

Jeruiv  Tavloh. 

Wlien  Ihe  clock  strikes,  or  however  else  yon 
shall  measure  Ihe  <lay,  it  is  good  lu  say  a  short 
ejaculation  every  hour,  that  Ihe  pans  and  returns 
of  devotion  may  be  the  measure  of  your  time : 
and  do  w  also  in  all  the  breaches  of  ihy  sleep ; 
that  those  rpaces  wtiich  have  in  them  no  diiect 
business  ol  the  world  may  be  filled  with  re- 
ligion. JERU4V  TavI-or  : 

Htly  Livitig:  Care  nf  our  Itmi. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  in  the  world  of 
our  spiritual  weakness,  and  the  falseness  of  our 
hearts  in  matters  of  religion,  Ihan  the  Ixickward- 
ness  most  men  have  always,  and  all  men  some- 
times, to  say  their  prayers;  so  weary  of  iheir 
length,  so  glad  when  they  arc  done,  so  ready  <o 
Bnd  an  excuie,  so  apt  to  lose  an  np|iortunily. 
Yet  it  is  no  laliour,  no  trouble,  they  are  thus 
anaious  to  avoid,  but  the  begging  a  blrSHiog  and 
receiving  it:  honouring  our  Gud,  and  liy  so 
doing  honouring  ourselves  too. 

JtLEHY  TAV  1.011. 

Mental  prayer,  when  our  spirits  wander,  is 
like  a  watch  standing  still  because  the  >pring  is 
down:  wind  it  up  again,  and  it  goes  on  ri^- 
larly.  Bui  in  voial  prayer,  if  Ihe  words  run 
on  and  the  spirit  wanders,  the  clock  strike* 
false,  the  hand  points  not  lo  ihe  right  hour, 
because  something  is  in  disorder,  and  the  strik- 
ing is  nothing  but  noiiie.  In  mental  prayer  we 
confess  G<>d'»  omniscience,  in  vocal  prayer  we 
call  anceli  to  witness.  In  the  first,  our  s|nrils 
rejoice  in  God;  in  the  second,  the  angels  rejoice 
in  us.  Mental  prayer  is  the  best  remedy  againht 
Jightneas  and  iodiffercncy  of  aSiectioni,  but  vocal 


fayer  is  the  aptest  instrument  of  communion. 
hat  is  more  angelical,  but  yet  is  finest  fur  the 
stale  of  separation  and  glory;  this  is  but  human, 
but  it  is  apler  fur  our  present  constitution. 
They  have  their  distinct  proprieties,  and  may  be 
used  according  lo  several  accidents,  occa>iuns, 
or  dispositions.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

When  you  lie  down,  close  your  eyes  with  a 
prayer,  commit  yourself  iiilo  the  hands  of 
Inithful  creator ;  and  when  you  have  done, 
[)  with  yourself,  as  you  mu<-t  do  when 
you  are  dying,  Jesemv  Taylor. 

Did  we  perfectly  know  the  slate  of  our  own 
condition,  and  what  was  mnsi  proper  for  us,  we 
might  have  reason  lo  conclude  our  prayers  nut 
heard,  if  not  answered.  Wakb. 


PREACHING. 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the 
gentleman  we  were  talking  of  came  up  to  us; 
and  upon  the  knight's  asking  him  who  preached 
to-mormw  (for  it  was  Saturday  night),  told  us, 
[he  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  morning,  and 
Dr.  South  in  the  afternoim.  Ele  then  showed 
us  his  lisi  of  preachers  for  the  whole  year,  where 
t  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  Archbishop 
Tilloison,  Bishop  Saunderaon,  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr. 
Cntamy,  with  several  living  authors  who  have 
published  discourses  of  practical  divinity.  .  .  . 
I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  iif  our  country 
clergy  would  folhiw  this  example  ;  and  instead 
of  wasting  their  spirits  in  Inborious  compo^itions 
of  their  own,  would  endeavour  after  a  hnnd. 
some  elocution,  and  all  those  olher  talenls  that 
are  proper  to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by 
great  masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more 
easy  lo  themselves,  but  more  eilifying  to  the 
people.  Addison  :  Speelalor,  No.  106. 

In  England  we  see  people  lulled  asleep  with 
solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety,  who 
would  \k  waimed  and  trans|)orted  out  of  them- 
selves by  the  bellowings  and  distortions  of  en- 
thusiasm. AotilSON. 

So  the  doctrine  be  hut  wholesome  and  edify- 
ing, though  there  ^hould  he  a  want  of  exnctnesa 
in  the  manner  of  speaking  or  reasoning,  it  may 
be  overlooked.  Atterbury. 

This  appellation  of  parson  [persona  ecclesia] , 

however  depreciated  liy  clownish  and  familiar 

use,  is  the  most  legal,  most  lieneficial,  and  most 

honourable  title  which  a  parish  priest  can  enjoy. 

Blackstonb:  Commatt. 

It  is  very  posuble  (to  add  Ihat  upon  the  hye) 
Ihat  after  the  light  of  the  moon  )ias  (according 
10  what  I  have  lately  noted)  represented  to  our 
conlem|>lator  the  qualifications  of  a  preacher,  it 
may  alto  put  him  in  mind  of  the  duty  of  « 
hearer.  Boyle:  Oetat.  Med. 

That  a  man  stand  and  speidc  of  spiritual 
things  to  men  1  It  is  beautiful ;— even  in  id 
great  obscuration  and  decadence,  it  ia  among 
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Ihe  beautifullesl,  mo^t  touching  <il>jeclt  <ine  sees 
on  [he  earth.  TMi  Speaking  Man  has  indeed, 
in  I hese  limes,  wandered  terribly  from  thepiunt; 
has  alat,  as  jt  were,  tntalljr  luat  siglil  of  ihe 
point !  yet,  at  bollinii,  whom  linve  we  to  com- 
pare with  hitn  ?  Of  all  pul>lic  funclitinaries 
hi>arded  and  lodged  on  the  Industry  of  Modern 
Europe,  is  there  one  worthier  of  tlie  board  he 
has?  A  nian  even  profcising,  and,  never  50 
languidly,  making  Mill  some  endeavour,  lo  save 
the  souls  of  men :  contra-t  him  with  a  man  pru- 
fes-iiig  to  do  liltle  but  shoot  the  partridges  of 
men  '.  I  wish  he  i:flu)d  find  the  |Kiint  again,  this 
S|>eakinK  One,  and  stick  to  it  with  tenacity,  with 
deadly  enei^;  fur  there  i<  need  of  him  yet! 
The  Speaking  Function— ibis  of  Truth  coming 
to  u<  with  a  living  voice,  nay,  in  a  living  shape, 
anil  as  a  concrete  practical  exeinplar;  this,  vitli 
■11  our  Writing  and  Printing  Functions,  has  a 
perennial  place.  Could  he  but  find  the  point 
again, — Lake  the  oUI  spectacles  oF  his  nose,  nnil 
looking  up  discover,  almost  in  contact  with  him, 
what  Ihe  real  Saianas,  and  soul -devouring, 
world-devouring  Dtvil,  Now  is. 

CARLyI.E. 

Oh,  the  unspeakable  littleness  of  a  soul 
which,  ininisled  with  Christianity,  s|>ealiinc  in 
God's  name  to  immortal  beings,  with  inhiiile 
excitements  to  the  mo^t  enlarged,  fervent  hive, 
■inks  down  into  narrow  self-regard,  and  is 
chiefly  solicitous  of  its  own  honour  < 

W.  Ellery  Chanhinq. 


How  fast  does  obscurity,  flatne^u,  and   im- 

perlineney  flow  in  upon  our  meditations!  'Tis 
a  difliculi  thing  to  talk  to  the  pur])nse,  and  to 
put  life  and  perspicuily  into  our  discourses. 

JERKMY  CULI.IEK. 

In  pulpit  eloquence  Ihe  grand  difficulty  lies 
here, — to  give  Ihe  subject  all  the  dignity  il  so 
fully  deserves,  without  attaching  any  importance 
lo  ourselves.  The  Christian  messenger  cannot 
think  to.1  highly  of  his  prince,  nor  100  humbly 
of  himself.  This  is  that  secret  art  which  capti- 
vates and  improves  an  audience,  and  which  all' 
who  see  will  fancy  they  could  imitate;  while 
most  who  try  will  fail.  Coltok  ;  La<oH. 

The  palpit  style  of  Germany  ha*  been  always 
rustic.illy  negligent,  or  bristling  with  peilanlry. 

DE  QUINCEY. 

A  young  raw  preacher  is  a  bird  not  yet 
fledged,  that  halh  hopped  out  of  his  nest  to  l)c 
chirping  on  a  hedge,  and  will  lie  straggling 
abroad  at  what  peril  soever.  The  pace  of  his 
sermon  is  a  full  career,  and  he  runs  wildly  over 
hill  and  dale  till  the  clock  stop  him.  The 
labour  of  it  is  chiefly  b  his  lungs  1  and  the  only 
thing  he  has  made  in  it  himself  is  Ihe  faces. 
His  action  is  all  passion,  and  his  sjieech  inter- 
jections. He  has  an  eicellent  faculty  in  be- 
moaning the  people,  and  spits  with  a  very  good 
grace.      His  style  is   com|iounded   of  twenty 


several  men's,  only  hi?  body  imitates  some  one 
extraordinary.  He  will  not  draw  his  handker- 
chief out  of  his  place,  nor  blow  his  nose  witboat 

etion.     His  commendation  is  that  he  never 
looks  upon  book ;   au'l  indeed  he  was  never 
'  to  it.   He  preaches  but  once  «  year, though 

!  on  Sunday ;  for  the  stufl'  is  still  the  same, 
only  the  dressing  a  little  altered ;  he  has  more 
tricks  with  a  sermon  than  a  tailor  with  an  old 
cloak,  to  turn  it,  and  piece  il,  and  at  last  quite 
disguise  il  with  a  new  preface.  If  he  have 
waded  further  in  his  |irofe-.sion,  and  would  show 
reading  of  his  own,  his  authors  are  postils,  and 
his  school -divinity  a  catechism. 

Bishop  Eakle. 
Should  we  hear  a  continued  oration  apoa 
such  a  subject  as  the  stage  Ireati  on,  in  sach 
words  as  wc  hear  some  sermons,  1  am  cimfidenc 
il  would  not  only  be  far  more  tedious,  but  nau- 
seous and  contemplful. 

FelltkaM:  Xeioha. 
Ry  hearing  him  [Whitefield]  often,  I  came  to 
distinguish  easily  lieiween  sermons  newly  com- 
posed, and  those  which  he  had  often  preadieit 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  Heliveiy  of 
the  latter  was  so  improved  liy  frequent  repcliiion, 
that  every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every  mo<la- 
lalion  of  voice  was  so  perfectly  well  turned  anl 
well  placed,  that,  without  being  inieresieil  in 
the  sulijecl,  one  could  not  help  being  pleaseil 
with  the  discourse ;  a  pleasure  of  much  the  saioc 
kind  with  that  received  from  an  excellent  piece 
of  music.  This  is  an  advantage  iiineraat 
preachers  have  over  those  who  are  stationary, 
as  the  latter  cannot  well  improve  their  delivery 
of  a  sermon  liy  so  many  rehearsals. 

Ben;.  Fkanklik  :  AtUMBgrnpiy. 

Reasons  are  the  pillan  of  the  fabric  of  a 
sermon,  but  similitudes  are  Ihe  windows  which 
give  Ihe  liesi  light.  The  faithful  minister  avoiils 
such  stories  whose  mention  may  suggest  bad 
thoughts  to  Ihe  auditors,  and  will  not  u«e  a  li^it 
comparison  to  make  thereof  a  graven  applica- 
tion, for  fear  lest  his  poison  go  further  than  his 
antiJotc.  T.  FuLl.E«. 


There  are  but  few  tatenis  requisite  to  become 
a  popular  preacher;  for  the  people  are  easily 
pleased  if  they  perceive  any  endeavours  in  Ihe 
orator  lo  please  them  ;  ilic  meanest  qualifications  , 
will  work  this  eflect  if  the  preacher  sincerely 
sets  about  it.  Perhaps  liltin%  indeed  very  little, 
more  is  required  than  sincerity  and  assurance; 
and  a  becoming  sincerity  is  always  certain  of 
producing  a  becoming  assurance.  "Si  vis  me 
flere,  dolendum  est  primum  tibi  ipsi," 


the  remark,  how  few  do  wc  find  put  it  in  practice! 
Our  orators,  with  the  most  faulty  bashfninen, 
seem  impressed  rather  with  an  awe  of  their 
audience,  than  with  a  jusi  respect  for  the  inithi 
Iheyareabout  todeliver:  Ihey.of  allpi   ' 
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leem  the  most  bashrul,  who  have  the  greater 
right  to  gloiy  in  llieir  commission. 

The  trench  pceachen  generalty  assume  all 
that  dl;^ily  which  tiecome-'  men  who  are  am^ 
bassadon  truin  Chrisl;  the  English  divines,  like 
crroiieuiu  envoys,  seem  more  solicitous  not  to 
offend  the  cimrt  lo  which  they  are  sent,  llmu  to 
drive  home  ihe  interesla  of  their  employer. 

Goldsmith;  Euajn,  No.  XVII. 

Their  discourses  from  the  pulpil  areeenerally 
diy,  methodical,  and  nnaflecting :  delivered  with 
Ihe  most  insipid  calmness;  insomuch  thai  should 
the  peaceful  preacher  lift  his  head  over  the 
cushion,  which  alone  he  seems  lo  address,  he 
might  di>cover  his  audience,  instead  of  being 
awakened  to  remiirse,  actually  sleeping  over 
this  methodical  and  laboured  compositinn. 

GoLDSMtTK :  Euayt,  No.  XVII. 

It  will  be  perhaps  objected,  thnt  tiy  confining 
the  excellences  of  a  preacher  lo  proper  assu- 
rance, earnestness,  and  ojienness  o(  style,  1 
make  the  qualilications  too  tritlinj;  for  estima- 
tion ;  there  will  lie  something  called  oratory 
brought  up  OD  this  occasion  ;  action,  altitude, 
grace,  elocution,  may  lie  re|>ealed  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  the  character:  but  lei  us 
not  be  deceived  x  common  sense  is  seldom 
swayed  by  fine  tones,  musical  periods,  just  atti- 
tudes, or  the  display  of  a  white  hnndkerchief; 
oralorial  behaviour,  except  in  very  alile  hands 
indeed,  generally  sinks  into  alMiwaid  and  paltry 

GoijnHiTH:  i'jjffyj,  No.  XVir. 
A  hard  and  unfeeling  manner  of  denouncing 
the  threalenings  of  ibe  word  of  (iod  is  not  only 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  bul  calculated,  by  in- 
spiring disgust,  to  rob  them  of  all  their  eflicacy. 
If  the  awful  part  of  our  message,  which  may 
lie  alyled  the  burden  of  the  LortI,  ever  fall  with 
due  weight  <m  our  bearers,  it  will  lie  when  it  is 
deliveied  with  a  trembling  hand  and  faltering 
lips ;  and  we  may  llien  eijKCt  Ibem  lo  realiie  ill 
solemn  import  when  they  perceive  thnt  we  our- 
selves are  ready  lo  sink  under  it.  "  Of  whom  I 
have  told  you  before,"  said  Si.  Paul,  "and  now 
lell  you  vftefing,  lliat  they  are  Ihe  enemies  of 
Ibe  cross  of  Chtitt."  What  force  does  that  af- 
fecting declaration  derive  from  these  tearsi  An 
aflcctionaie  manner  insinnaies  itself  into  the 
heart,  renders  it  soft  and  pliable,  and  dis|io<esit 
lo  imbibe  the  sentiments  and  fallow  Ihe  impulse 
of  the  speaker.  Whoever  has  aliendcd  to  the 
effect  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit  must  have 
perceived  hovr  much  of  their  impression  depends 
upon  this  quality,  which  gives  to  sentimenU  com- 
paratively trite  a  power  over  the  mind  beyond 
what  Ihe  most  striking  and  original  conceptions 
posses*  without  it.  Rohekt  Hall; 

Discimragtmcnlt  and  Sujforls  of  ikt 
Christian  Ministir. 
For  the  instruction  of  alt  men  lo  eternal  life 
'  il  is  necessary  that  the  sacred  and  saving  truth 
of  God  lie  openly  published  unto  them,  which 
open  publication  of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  i 
excellency  ^eimed  preaching.  HOOKER. 


Whal  special  pro|ieny  or  quality  is  that,  which 
being  nowhere  found  but  in  sermons  maketh 
them  efleciual  to  save  souls,  and  leaveih  all 
other  doctrinal  means  be&ides  destitute  of  vital 
efficacy?  Hooker. 

Tliere  prevailed  in  those  days  an  indecen 

custom  ;  when  the  preacher  touched  any  fav»ur- 

pic  in  a  manner  thai  delighted  bis  audience, 

ajiproliation  was  expre!»cd  by  a  loud  hum, 

continued  in  proportion  to  their  leal  or  pleasure. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson. 

When    Burnet  preached,  part  of  his  congre- 
gation humnieil  so  loudly  and  so  long  that  he 
'own  lo  enjoy  it.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


I  would  not  have  preachers  torment  their 
hearers  and  detain  tliem  with  long  and  ledioui 
preaching.  LUTHER. 

Tillotson  Mill  keeps  his  place  as  ■  legitimate 
English  classic.  His  highest  fligblswere  Indeed 
far  below  those  of  Taylor,  of  Barrow,  and  of 
South  J  but  his  oratory  was  more  correct  and 
equable  than  iheiis.  No  quaint  conceits,  no 
pe<lantiG  quotations  from  1'nlmudisis  and  scho- 
liasts, no  mean  images,  buHoon  stories,  scurril- 
ous invectives,  ever  marred  the  effect  of  his 
grave  and  tem|)erale  discourses.  His  reasoning 
was  just  suHicienlly  profound  and  sufficJently 
refined  to  be  fullowed  by  a  popular  audience 
with  that  slight  dqjree  of  intellectual  exeilion 
which  is  a  pleasure.  H is  style  is  not  brilliant; 
bul  il  is  pure,  Iransparenlly  clear,  and  equally 
free  from  levity  and  from  the  stiffness  which 
disligures  Ihe  sermons  of  some  eminent  divines 
of  the  sevenleenlli  century. 

LoKt>  Macaulay  :  Hisl.  of  £ng.,  ch.  liv. 

If  a  cause  the  most  important  thai  could  be 
conceived  were  to  lie  tried  al  the  bar  liefore 
qualified  judges ;  if  this  cause  interested  our- 
selves in  particular;  if  ibe  eyes  of  the  whole 
kingdom  were  fixed  upon  the  event ;  if  the  most 
eminent  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides; 
and  if  we  had  heard  from  our  infancy  of  this 
yet  undetermined  trial ;  would  yuu 


vithdi 


pleadings  on  each  side?  Would  not  all  your 
hopes  and  fears  be  hinged  upon  the  fiiinl  de- 
cision ?  And  yet,  let  me  lell  yon,  you  have  this 
moment  a  cause  of  much  greater  imporiniice 
liefore  youj  a  cause  where  not  one  nation,  but 
all  the  world,  are  spectators ;  tried  not  liefore  a 
fallible  tribunal,  but  Ihe  awful  throne  of  Heaven ; 
where  not  your  temporal  and  Iran'<itory  interests 
are  the  subject  of  del«ie,  bul  your  eternal  liap- 
pinc'ts  or  misery ;  where  Ibe  Cause  is  still  unde- 
termined, but  perhaps  the  very  moment  1  am 
speaking  may  fii  the  irrevocable  decree  that 
shall  last  forever;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  you  can  hardly  sit  with  patience  to  hear  Ihe 
tidings  of  your  own  salvation  :  I  plead  the  cause 
of  Heaven,  and  yet  I  am  scarcely  allendeil  to, 
Massilloni  Smueit. 
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public  preaching  indeed  ia  the  gift  of  lh« 
Spirit,  workinj;  u  beat  seems  lo  hii  secret  will ; 
but  discipline  ii  the  pradic  work  of  preaching 
directed  and  applied,  as  i«  mmi  requisiie,  to 
parlLcuiar  du[]r:  without  which  it  were  all  one 
to  Ihe  benefil  of  souts,  as  ii  would  lie  lo  the  cure 
of  bodies,  ir  all  the  phyiicians  in  London  should 
get  into  the  aevcral  pulpits  of  Ihe  city,  and, 
assembling  all  ihe  diseased  in  every  parish, 
should  begin  a  learned  lecture  of  pleurisies,  pat- 
siea,  lethargies,  lo  which  perhaps  none  then 
present  were  inclined ;  and  so,  without  so  much 
as  feeling  one  pulse,  or  giving  the  lea.<>t  onlei'  lo 
any  skilful  apothecary,  should  dismi-^  [hem  from 
lime  lo  lime,  some  groaning,  some  languishing, 
some  expiring,  with  this  only  charge,  lo  look 
well  to  ihemselves,  and  do  u  they  hear. 

Milton  : 

Rtasoti  ef  Chvrch  Cavtmniml  Urged 

againti  Prtlacy. 

Nothing  is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the 

there  for  person  and  place: 

on,  which  a  discreel  man  may 

Ail  scripture,  not  Ihe  Holy 


Bible,  and 
ihe  rest  isB)ipU 
do  well  i  but  * 
GhoM'a. 


serrooni   use  your  logic,  and 
ihen  your  rheWric  :   rhetoric  wiihoui   logic  is 
like  a  tree  with  leaves  and  blossom*,  but  no  root 
Sei^EN:    Table-Talk. 

The  exlemporizing  faculty  is  never  mnre  onl 
of  its  element  Ihan  in  the  pul]iil;  Ihoogh  even 
here  it  is  much  more  excusable  in  a  sermon  iban 
in  a  prayer.  South. 

Nothing  great  ought  to  be  ventured  on  with- 
out preparation;  but,  above  all,  how  soltisli  is 
it  lo  engage  extempore  where  Ihe  concern  is 
eternity  1  South. 

The  most  careful  endeavours  do  not  always 
meet  with  success;  and  even  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour'a  preaching,  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  was  inefTecIuai  to  many. 

Stillingplbbt. 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of 
preaching  are,  lo  lell  the  gwople  what  is  iheir 
duty,  and  then  to  convince  litem  ihat  it  is  so  ; 
the  topics  for  both  are  brought  from  Scripture 
and  reason.  Swirr. 

I  cannot  get  over  Ihe  prejudice  of  taking  <ome 
little  offence  al  the  clergy  for  perpeliially  read- 
ing (heir  Eermon<i ;  perhaps  my  frnjuent  hearing 
of  foreigners,  who  never  make  tue  of  notes, 
may  have  added  lo  my  disgust.  Swift. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  belter  than 
those  who  trust  lo  ihc  fund  of  Iheir  own  reason, 
advanced,  but  not  overlaid,  by  iheir  commerce 
wiih  books.  Swift. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  made  it  a  rule  in 
reading  to  skip  overall  sentences  where  he  spied 
a  note  of  admiration  at  ihe  end.  If  those  preach- 
era  who  abound  io  cpiplioncmas  would  but  look 
aboul  them,  they  would  lind  one  part  of  Iheir 
congregation  out  of  countenance,  and  the  olher 
■sleep,  except  perhaps  an  old  female  beggar  or 


two  in  Ihe  aisles  ;  who,  if  they  be  BDcere,  may 
probably  groan  at  the  sound.  Swift. 

I  have  lislened  with  my  utmost  altenlion  for 
half  an  hour  to  an  orator  wilhout  being  able  to 
carry  away  one  single  sentence  out  of  a  whole 

Sermons  are  not  like  curious  inqoiries  after 
new-notliings,  but  pursuances  of  old  Iruihs. 
Jlremv  Tayusr. 

Fuller,  our  church-historian,  having  occasioii 
lo  speak  of  some  famous  divine  that  had  lately 
died,  exclaims,  "Othe  painfulness  of  his  preach- 
ing!" .  .  .  The  words  are  a  record  not  of  ihe 
pain  which  he  caused  Mothers,  bat  of  ibe  pain* 
which  he  bestowed  himself:  and  1  believe,  if 
we  had  more  painful  preachers  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  Ihat  is,  who  took  pains  ihemvlve, 
we  should  have  fewer  painful  ones  in  the  mod- 
ern Een>e,  who  cause  pain  lo  iheir  hearers. 

R.  C.  Tkekch. 


His 


I  proper  bn^nessof  a  divine  tc 


growmg  corruptions  ii 
in  principles. 

Their  business  is  tn  address'  all  the  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  persuade  Ihem  lo  pursue  and  per- 
severe in  virtue  wilh  regard  lo  ihemselves,  in 
justice  and  goodness  with  regard  lo  iheir  neigh- 
bours, and  piety  uwards  Clod. 

'  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Il  is  a  fault  in  a  mullilude  of  preachers  thai 
they  utterly  neglect  method  in  their  harangues. 

Dr.  I.  Watts, 
Discourses  for  the  pulpit  should  be  cast  into  a 
plain  method,  and  the  reawns  ranged  under  the 
words,  first,  secondly,  and  thirdly ;  however  they 
may  be  now  fancied  to  sound  unpulite  or  OB- 
fashlonable.  Dr.  I.  Watr. 

He  consideis  what  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  a  virtue,  or  luch  a  vice :  he  is  well  a|^rised 
thai  the  representations  of  some  of  these  things 
may  convince  Ihe  understanding,  some  may  ler. 
rify  the  conscience,  some  may  allure  Ihe  sloth- 
ful, and  some  encourage  the  desponding;  mind. 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 


PREDESTINATION. 

Predestination  is  destniciive  to  all  that  is  es- 
tablished among  men,  lo  all  Ihat  is  most  pre- 
cious  lo  human  nature,  lo  the  two  faculties  Ihat 
denominate  us  men,  nnderslanding  and  will :  for 
what  use  can  we  have  of  our  understandings  if 
we  cannot  do  what  we  know  lo  be  oar  duty? 
And  if  we  act  not  voluntarily,  what  exercise 
have  we  of  our  wills  7  HammonDl 

What  should  make  il  necessary  for  bim  lo  re- 
pent or  amend,  who,  either  without  icspecl  Id 
any  degree  of  amendment,  is  supposed  to  be 
elected  to  eternal  bliss,  or  wilhoul  reaped  tosio, 

be  irreversibly  reprobated  ?        Hajuiokd. 


PREDESTINATION. 
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Thii  docirine,  by  roMcning  all  our  aciions  by 
a  blal  dcL-ree  at  the  foot  of  God's  chair,  leaves 
noltiing  10  us  but  nnly  lo  obey  our  Tale,  to  follow 
the  duct  or  the  slat^,  or  necessity  of  those  iron 
chains  which  we  are  bom  under. 

Hammond. 

It  is  rarely  [hat  man  conlinuei  lo  lay  blame 
on  bimself;  and  Jasper  hayened  10 do  as  many 
a  better  person  dues  without  s  blush  for  his  folly, 
— via.,  shift  upon  the  innocent  shoulders  of  fel- 
low-men,or  on  the  haay  outlines  of  that  clouded 
form  which  ancient  schools  and  modem  plagiar- 


racall 


"Circi 


;e,"  sometimes  "  Fate,"  all  the  guilt  due 
to  bis  own  wilful  abuse  of  irrevocable  hours. 
Loud  E.  G,  E.  L.  B.  Lyttoh  : 
What  Will  Ml  Da  With  It  t  book  a.,  ch.  i. 

To  charge  men  with  praclical  confiequenccs 
which  they  themselves  deny  is  disingenuous  in 
controveniy;  it  is  atrocious  in  government.  The 
docirine  of  predeslln»tiun,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  tends  lo  make  those  who  hold  it 
utterly  immoral.  And  certainly  it  would  seem 
that  ■  man  who  lielieves  his  eternal  destiny  lobe 
irrevocably  liied  Is  likely  to  indulge  his  pusions 
without  restraint  and  10  negtecl  his  religious 
duties.  If  be  is  an  heir  of  wrath,  his  exertions 
muxt  be  unavailing.  If  he  is  preordained  lo 
eternal  life,  ihey  must  he  «U|)erfluous.  But  would 
it  be  wise  to  puni^h  every  man  who  holds  the 
higher  doctrines  of  Calviiijpn,  as  if  he  had 
actually  commitied  all  those  crimes  which  we 
know  some  Aniinomiims  lo  have  commiited? 
Assuredly  nul.  The  fact  notoriously  is  that  there 
are  many  Calvinihts  as  niornl  in  their  conduct  as 
■ny  Arminian,  and  many  Aiminians  as  loose  as 
any  Calvinist.  Lukd  Macaulav  : 

Civil  Disabilities  «/  the  Jeaa,  Jan.  1831. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  God  de- 
creed nolliing  absolutely,  which  he  left  in  the 
power  of  free  a)(enis, — a  docirine  which  is 
shown  hy  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture.  .  .  , 
For  if  th»sc  decreei  of  God  which  have  been 
referred  lo  aliuve,  and  such  others  of  the  same 
class  as  occur  |iei^>elually,  weretobe  understood 
in  an  alsolute  seniw,  without  any  implied  con- 
dition, God  would  contradict  himself,  and  ap- 
pear Inconsistent, 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  in  such  instances 
not  only  wai  ihe  ultimate  purpose  predestinated, 
but  even  the  means  themsclvea  were  predes- 
tinated wiih  a  view  to  it. 

So,  indeed,  it  is  asserted,  but  not  on  the  au- 
thority of  Scrijiture;  and  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
lure  would  alone  lie  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rejecting  Ihe  docirine.  But  it  is  also  attended 
by  this  additional  inconvenience,  that  it  would 
entirely  take  away  from  human  affairs  all  liberty 
of  action,  all  endeavour  an<l  dev'ire  to  do  right. 
For  we  might  argue  thus,— If  God  have  at  all 
events  decreed  my  salvation,  however  I  may 
act,  I  shall  not  perish.  But  God  has  also  de- 
creed as  the  means  of  salvation  that  you  should 
act  rightly. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  but  ad  rightly  at  some 
time  or  other,  unce  God  has  *o  decreed, — in 


the  mean  time  I  will  act  as  I  please :  if  I  never 
act  rightly,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  ivai^  never  pre- 
destinated lo  salvation,  and  thai  whatever  good 
I  mi^ht  have  done  would  have  lieen  10  no  pur- 

Trealitt  an  Chrisliatt  Dettrine.     See  Bibl. 
Sacra,  »¥i.  557,  xvii.  1. 

Among  our  other  controversies  thai  of  Falum 
is  also  crept  in,  and  to  tye  things  lo  come,  and 
even  our  own  wills  lo  a  certain  and  inevitable 
necessity, — we  are  yet  upon  this  argument  of 
lime  past  :  "  Since  God  forsees  that  all  things 
!>hall  so  fall  out,  as  doubtless  he  does,  it  must 
then  necessarily  follow  that  they  mu.^t  so  fall 
out."  To  which  our  moiiters  reply,  "  that  the 
seeing  anything  come  lo  pass,  as  »e  ilo,  and  as 
God  himself  does  (for  all  things  lieing  present 
with  him,  he  rather  sees,  than  for-eesj  Is  not  10 
compel  an  event  1  thai  is,  we  see  because  things 
do  fall  out,  but  things  do  nul  fall  out  because 
we  see.  Events  cause  knowledge,  hut  knowl- 
edge does  not  cause  events.  That  which  we  see 
hapiien,  does  ha|^n ;  but  it  might  have  hapiied 
otherwise :  and  God,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
causes  of  events  which  he  has  in  his  prescience, 
has  also  those  which  we  call  accidental  and 
unvoiunlary,  which  depend  upon  the  lilierty  he 
has  given  our  free  will,  and  knows  that  we  do 
amiss  becauM  we  would  do  so." 

Montaigne  : 
Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed..  ch.  laaxi. 

Are  you  a  predestinarian  7  asked  O'Meara  of 
Napoleon  I.  "  As  much  «o  as  the  Turks  are.  I 
have  been  always  so.  When  destiny  wilts,  it 
must  be  obeyed."  Napoleon  I. 


Can  a 


«lisi 


:h  a  doctrine  ?  Either  pi 
admits  the  existence  of  free  will,  or  it  rejects  it. 
If  it  admits  it,  what  kind  of  pi-edetetniined  re- 
sult can  that  be  which  a  simple  determinalion, 
a  s10|>,  a  word,  may  alter  or  modify,  ad  infi- 
nitum t  If  predestination,  on  ihe  contrary,  re- 
jects the  existence  of  free  will.it  is  quite  another 
^question:  in  ihal  case  a  child  need  only  be 
thrown  into  its  cradle  as  soon  as  it  is  born ; 
there  it  no  necessity  for  beslowing  llie  leasi  care 
upon  it:  for  if  it  be  irreviicalily  dclerniincd  that 
it  is  to  live,  it  will  grow  though  no  food  ihotild 
be  given  to  it.  Vou  see  that  such  a  doctrine 
canniH  be  maintained;  preilolin.ili.m  is  a  word 
without  meaning.  The  Turks  themselves,  the 
patrons  of  predestination,  are  not  convinced  of 
■he  docirine,  or  medicine  would  not  exist  in. 
Turkey ;  and  a  man  residing  in  a  third  floor 
would  not  take  the  Iroubte  to  go  down  l)y  (he- 
longer  way  of  the  staira;  he  would  imme<liaiely 
throw  himself  out  of  the  window :  you  see  to- 
what  a  siring  of  absurdities  (hat  will  lend. 
Napoleon  l.i 
Life,  etc.,  by  Las  Cases,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  360- 
For  men  to  judge  of  their  condition  liy  the 
decrees  of  God  which  are  hid  from  us,  and  not 
by  His  word  which  is  near  ua  and  in  our  hearts, 
is  as  if  a  man  wandering  in  the  wide  sea,  in  a 
dark  night  when  the  heaven  is  all  clouded  about. 
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should  yet  retnlvc  to  sleer  his  cunrse  l>y  the  tisn 
which  he  onnol  see,  but  only  gue^  at,  and 
neglect  Ihe  com|a^^,  which  i»  al  hand,  nnd 
wonld  affurd  him  a  much  betlcr  and  more  cer- 
tain direciion.  Tillotson. 

TTiat  which  eontradlda  reason  canimi  be  said 
1  Eland  upon  reasonable  grounds,  and  such, 


hkh  \: 


compatible  vrilh  the  divine  justice  or  mercy. 
What  then  sliatl  I  say  »r  prednti nation  7  If  it 
was  inevitably  decreed  from  all  eternity  that  a 
determinate  part  of  mankind  sliould  lie  laved, 
•nd  none  bei^ide  ihem,  a  vait  majority  of  the 
world  were  only  bom  to  eternal  death,  without 
■o  much  as  a  possibility  of  avoiding  it.  How 
is  this  consistent  with  either  the  divine  justice 
or  mercy?  Is  it  merciful  to  ordain  a  creature 
to  everlasting  misery  7  Is  it  just  (a  pnniah  man 
for  sins  which  he  could  not  but  commit  1  Tbal 
God  should  lie  the  author  of  sin  and  injustice, 
which  must,  I  think,  be  the  consequence  of 
maintaining  this  opinion,  is  a  cunlridiulitin  lu 
the  clearest  ideas  we  have  of  Ihe  divine  nature 
and  perfections.  JoHN  Wesi.ey: 

SoulAe/i  Life  of  Wesley,  jd  edit.,  Lond., 
1846,  i.  33. 


PREJUDICE. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  pro- 
ceed from  inexperience  of  ihe  world,  and 
ignorance  of  mankind.  AtiDISON. 

There  is  scarce  any  folly  or  vice  more  epi- 
demical among  the  sons  of  men  than  that  ridi- 
culous and  hurtful  vanity  by  which  the  people 
of  each  country  are  apt  to  prefer  themselves  to 
those  of  every  other;  and  to  make  their  own 
customs,  and  manners,  and  opinions,  Ihe  stand- 
ards of  righi  and  wrong,  of  irue  and  false. 
The  Chinese  mandarins  were  strongly  surjirised, 
andalmmi  incredulous,  when  the  Je~uiis showed 
them  how  small  a  fl|;ure  their  empire  made  in 
the  general  map  of  ihe  world. 

LOKD  BOUNGBROKE. 

Many  of  our  men  of  speculation,  instead  of 
enploding  general  prejudices,  employ  their 
sagacity  10  di>cover  the  latent  wisdom  which 
prevails  in  Iheni.  If  they  find  what  they  seek 
(and  ihey  seldom  fail],  they  think  it  more  wise 

Tolved,  Ihnn  to  caht  auay  the  coat  of  prejudice 
and  to  leave  nothing  but  the  naked  reason ; 
because  prejudice,  with  its  reason,  has  a  motive 
lu  give  action  to  ihat  reason,  and  an  aflection 
which  will  give  it  permanence.  Prejudice  is  of 
ready  application  in  the  emergency;  it  previ- 
ously engages  the  mind  in  a  steady  course  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the  man 
hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  sceptical, 
puuled,  and  unresolved.  Prejudice  renders  a 
man's  virtue  his  habit,  and  not  a  series  of  un- 
connected acts.  Through  just  prejudice,  his 
duly  becomes  a  pan  of  his  nature. 

ReJUc.  Btt  the  Rn:  in  f ranee,  179a 


They  that  never  peeped  beyond  the  common 
belief  in  which  their  easy  uudetiitandinRs  w«rt 
at  first  indocirinatnl,  are  strongly  anured  of  the 
truth  of  their  receptions.  GlakviLI- 

Who  will  be  prevailed  wttb  to  dissolve  him- 
self at  once  of  all  his  old  ojunions,  and  pie- 
lences  to  knowledge  and  leaminu,  and  lam 
himself  over  Mark  naked  in  quest  afresh  of  new 
notions?  Locke. 

A  soul  dear  from  prejudice  has  a  marvellnni 
advance  laward'<  Iranquilliy  anil  repo-e.  Men 
that  judge  and  conlroul  llieir  judges,  ilo  never 
duly  submit  to  them.  How  much  more  docile 
and  easie  to  be  f!<""''i''*'i ''"'''  '"  '^*'  laws  of 
religion  and  civil  polity,  are  simple  and  incu- 
rious minds,  than  those  over-vigilant  wits  that 
will  still  be  prating  of  divine  and  hum.in  causes? 
There  is  nothing  in  human  invention  that  car- 
ries so  great  a  shew  of  bkelyhnoti  and  utility  as 
this.  "   


Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Iiix. 


In  forming  a  judgment,  lay  your  hearts  vtnd 
of  fore-taken  opinions  ;  else,  whatsoever  ts  done 
or  said  will  be  measured  l>y  a  wrong  rule;  like 
them  who  hare  the  jnnndice,  10  whom  every- 
thing appeareth  yellow.  SlR  P-  StDNCV- 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty 
to  dispossess  a  vice  fiuin  that  heart  where  long 
possession  begins  to  plead  prescription. 

Sotn-H- 

To  all  intents  nnd  purposes,  he  who  will  not 
open  his  eyes  is,  for  the  present,  as  blinil  as  be 

This  word  of  iLself  means  plainly  no  more 
than  "  a  judgment  formed  beforehand,"  without 
affirming  anything  as  to  whether  that  judgmeat 
he  favourable  or  unfavourable  alwut  whom  iC  is 
formed.  Yet  so  predominantly  do  we  form 
harsh,  unfavourable  judgments  of  other?  before 
knowledge  and  ex|ierience,  that  a  "  prejudice." 
or  judgment  before  kniiwlcdge,  and  not  grounded 
ideiice,  is  almost  always  taken  to  signify 


unfavourable  a 


licpati 


The  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  jaundice  make  yel- 
low observations  on  everything;  and  Ihe  loul 
tinctured  with  any  passion  cliffuses  a  false 
colour  over  the  appearance  of  things. 

Dr-  I-  Watts. 


PRESCIENCE. 

God's  prescience,  from  all  eternity,  being  but 
the  seeing  everything  that  ever  exists  as  it  is, 
contingents  as  contingenis,  neces.s.iTy  as  neces- 
sary, can  neither  work  any  change  in  the  ol^ect 
hy  thus  seeing  it,  nor  itielf  be  deceived  in  what 
it  sees.  Hauuijnd. 

If  certain  prescience  of  uncertain  evenli 
imply  a  conlradiclion,  it  seems  it  may  be  strnck 
out  of  the  omnisciency  of  Gtxl,  and  leave  do 
blemish  behind.  SlK  T.  HOKB. 
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The  whole  evolution  of  lime*  and  ages,  from 
evcrlat^ling  to  everlasiinj;,  is  collectedly  and 
preaentiiiL-kly  reprcsenled  lo  God  al  once,  as  if 
all  things  and  action-i  were  al  this  very  in^lant 
really  present  and  exLslent  before  him. 

Sm  T.  More. 

Prescience  or  foreknowledge,  coniidereil  in 
order  and  nature,  if  ve  may  speak  of  God  after 
the  manner  of  men,  goelh  before  providence  ; 
for  God  foreknew  all  things  liefoie  he  had 
created  ihem,  or  lierore  they  had  being  lo  be 
cared  for;  and  prescience  is  no  other  than  an 
infallible  foreknowledge. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

This  pretcience  of  God,  as  it  is  pre^ience,  is 
not  the  c»u-e  of  anything  futurely  succeeding; 
neither  doth  God's  a  foreknowledge  impose  any 
necessity,  or  bind.  SiR  W,  RaLEICH. 


PRESS. 

The  most  capital  advantage  an  enlightened 
people  can  eojoy  is  the  liberty  of  discussing 
every  mbject  which  can  fall  within  the  compass 
of  tbe  human  mind  :  while  this  remains,  free- 
dom will  flourish  -,  but  should  it  lie  lost  or  im- 
paired, its  principles  will  neither  be  well  under- 
stood nor  long  retained.  To  render  the  magis- 
trate a  judge  of  truth,  and  engage  his  aulhurily 
in  the  suppression  or  opinions,  shows  an  inat- 
tention to  the  design  and  nature  of  |)olitical 
■ociety.  Rorrrt  Hall: 

Apolo^for  Ihe  FmdeiH  a/the  Press. 

It  is  surely  just  that  every  one  should  have  a 
right  to  examine  those  measnres  by  which  the 
happiness  of  all  may  be  aflecled.  The  control 
of  the  public  mind  over  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters, exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
has  been  regarded  by  the  liesl  writers  both  in 
our  country  and  on  the  continent  as  the  main 
support  of  our  lihenies.  While  this  remains  we 
cannot  be  ensl.-ived;  when  it  is  impaired  or 
diminished  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be  free. 
Robert  Hai.l: 
Oh  tie  JUght  of  PutlU  DUausien. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  "  Areo- 
pagilica,  a  .Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing."  The  danger 
of  such  unbounded  liWny,  and  the  danger  of 
bounding  it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  Ihe 
science  of  government,  which  human  under- 
standing seems  hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If 
nothing  may  lie  published  hut  what  civil  author- 
ity shall  have  previously  approved,  power  must 
always  l>e  the  slnndanl  of  truth ;  if  every 
dreamer  of  innovations  may  propagate  his  pro- 
jects, there  can  lie  no  settlement ;  if  every  mur- 
inurer at  government  may  ditTuse  discontent,  there 
can  he  no  jieace ;  and  if  every  sceptic  in  iheol- 
r«y  may  tench  his  follies,  there  can  he  no  religion. 
The  remedy  against  ihe-e  evils  is  to  punish  the 
authors;  for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society 


may  punish,  though  not  prevent,  the  publication 
of  opinions  which  that  society  shall  think  per- 
nicious; but  this  punishment,  though  it  may 
crush  the  author,  promotes  the  book;  and  it 
seems  not  more  reasonable  lo  leave  the  right  of 
printing  unrestrained  because  writers  may  be 
afterwards  censured  than  it  would  he  lo  sleep 
with  doors  unbolted  because  by  our  laws  we 
can  hang  a  thief. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Lift  «/  Millon. 
I  am  far  from  adopting  the  creed  of  my  bon. 
ourable  and  learned  friend  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, "  that  if  wc  were  less  learned  weshnuld  be 
belter  men."  I  hold,  on  the  coniraty,  that  the 
diffusion  of  learning,  by  the  lilierly  of  the  jiress, 
is  necessary  lo  public  liberty  and  pu I ilic  morality. 
Like  all  the  great  and  powerful  nations  ihnt  ever 
existed,  we  are  tending  towards  effeminacy. 
What  then  would  liecomeof  us  without  the  press? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  rational  and  eleganl  amuse- 
ments which  it  affords,  we  owe  lo  it  all  Ihe 
spirit  which  remains  in  the  nation.  Were  an 
imfrimalur  clBp|ied  upon  it,  and  a  licenser  ap- 
pointed, we  should  soon  come  to  the  last  stage 
of  liarlarism.  We  should  be  worse  than  Turki 
and  intidels,— the  setting  of  the  sun  of  science 
lieiiig  much  more  gloomy  and  dismal  than  the 
dark  hour  which  precedes  its  rise.  Let  us  iben 
guard  Ihe  lilierty  of  the  press  ai  welchfully  a« 
the  dragon  did  the  [lesperian  fruit.  Next  lo  the 
privities  of  this  house  and  the  rights  of  juries, 
it  is  the  main  prop  of  the  Constitution.  Nay, 
without  it  I  fear  the  other  two  would  prove  very 
Iiicffeclual.  Though  it  be  sonietinves  attended 
with  inconveniences,  would  you  abolish  it? 
According  to  this  reasoning,  wlinl  would  became 
of  the  greatest  blessings  of  lociety?  None  of 
them  come  pure  and  unmiietl. 
Lord  Lough  borough  (Earl  of  Rosslvn)  : 

Speeeh  in  ffcuit  ef  Cenimatu,  l5  Pari. 

The  emancipation  of  the  press  produced  ■ 
great  and  salutary  change.  Ilie  best  and  wisest 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  now  assumed 
an  office  which  had  hitherto  been  abandoned 
to  Ihe  unprincipled  or  the  hot-headed.  Tracts 
against  the  government  were  written  in  a  style 
not  misbecoming  statesmen  and  gentlemen,  and 
even  the  compositions  of  the  lower  and  fiercer 
class  of  malecontents  became  somewhat  less 
brutal  and  less  ribald  than  formerly. 

Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion 
and  mt^ra1ity  stood  in  rveed  of  the  proleclion  of 
the  licenser.  The  event  signally  proved  that 
they  were  in  error.  In  truth,  ibe  censorship  had 
scarcely  put  any  restraint  on  licentiousness  or 
profaneness.  The  Paradise  Lost  had  narrowly 
escaped  mutilation :  for  the  I'aradise  Lost  was 
the  work  of  a  man  whose  politics  were  haleful 
lo  the  government.  But  Etherege's  She  Would 
If  She  Could,  Wycherley'a  Country  Wife,  Dry- 
den's  Translations  from  the  Fourth  Book  of 
Lucretius,  obtained  the  Imprimatur  without  dif- 
ticnlly ;  for  Elherege,  Wycberley.  and  Dryden 
were  courtiers.  From  the  day  on  which  the 
emancipation  of  our  literature  was  accomplished. 
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rature  b^an.  Thai 
iL  by  the  inlervenlion 
ot  sen.iles  or  inicislralsB,  but  by  (he  D|)iiiian  of 
the  great  body  of  educated  En'glUlimeD,  before 
whom  z°°^  •"'1  <*''  were  set,  and  who  were 
left  free  to  make  iheir  choice.  During  a 
hundred  and  lixty  years  Ibc  liberty  of  our  press 
has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
entire;  and  daring  Ihose  hundreil  and  sixty 
years  the  reMraiiit  imposed  on  wrilen  by  the 
general  feebiig  of  reader*  has  been  cunslanlly 
becoming  more  And  more  strict.  At  length  even 
that  class  of  works  in  which  il  was  formerly 
thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination  was  privi- 
leged to  disport  ilself,  love  longt,  comedies, 
novels,  have  become  more  decorous  than  ihe  ser- 
mons of  the  wvenleenth  century.  Al  this  day  for- 
eigners, who  dare  not  print  a  word  reflecting  on 
the  government  under  which  ihey  live,  are  al  ■ 
loss  to  unileistand  how  il  bap)>ens  that  Ihe  freest 
press  ill  Europe  is  the  most  prudish. 

Lord  Macaulay: 
Hiilary  ef  England,  ch.  iii. 

If  we  think  In  regulate  printing,  thereby  to 

and  pastimes,  all  that  is  delightful  to  man.  No 
mu5ic  mu5t  be  heard,  no  son|{  be  Ht  or  sung,  but 
what  ia  grave  and  doric.  There  must  be  licens- 
ing dancers,  that  no  gesture,  motion,  or  deport- 
ment be  taught  our  youth,  but  what  hy  their 
allowance  shall  be  thought  honest;  for  such 
Plato  was  provided  of.  It  will  ask  more  than 
the  work  of  twenty  licensers  to  examine  all  the 
Iule<:,  the  violins,  and  Ihe  guitars  in  every  hou'ie: 
they  must  not  be  suffered  to  prattle  as  they  do, 
but  must  l>e  licensed  what  they  may  say.  And 
who  shall  silence  all  the  airs  and  madrigals  th.-il 
whisper  softness  in  chambers?  1'lie  windows 
also,  and  the  lialconies,  must  be  thought  on ; 
there  are  chrewd  books  with  dangerous  frontis- 
pieces, set  to  sale:  who  shall  prohibit  these? 
Shall  twenty  licensers  ?  The  village*  lino  must 
iiave  their  visitors  to  inquire  what  lectures  the 
bagpipe  and  the  reliec  reads, even  to  ilie  Imllairy 
and  the  gamat  of  every  municipal  fiddler:  fur 
these  are  ihe  count rymaji't  Arcadios  and  his 
Monte  Mayors. 

'  Next,  what  more  national  corruption,  for 
which  England  hears  ill  abroad,  than  household 
gluttony? 

Who  shall  be  Ihe  rectors  of  our  daily  rioting  ? 
.  .  .  Who  shall  regulate  all  the  mixed  conver- 
sation of  our  youth,  male  and  female  ingether, 
as  is  the  fashion  of  this  country  ?  .  .  .  How  can 
a  nian  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life  of 
leaching  ;  how  can  he  be  a  docloi  in  his  l>ook, 
as  he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  be  silent, 
whereas  all  he  leaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but 
under  ihe  tuition,  under  Ihe  correction,  of  his 
patriarchal  licenser,  to  blot  or  alter  what  pre- 
cisely accords  not  with  the  hide-bound  humour 
which  he  calls  his  judgment  ? 

Milton  : 

Artofagilira  .-  A  Speech  for  Ike  Liberty  of 
IMlittnsed  Friitimg  :  Te  Ihe  Pariiammt 
ef  Ei^tand. 


I 


PRETENSION. 
Some  are  so  close  and  reserved  as  they  will 
not  shew  their  wares  but  l>y  a  dark  light,  aiid 
seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat ;  and  when 
they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of  that 
Ih^  do  not  well  know,  would  nevertheless 
seem  to  others  lo  know  of  that  which  Ihey  may 
not  well  speak.  Lord  Bacon: 

Estay  XXVII.,  Of  Seeming  mtf. 
Those  who  quit  their  proper  character  to  as- 
sume what  does  not  belong  lo  them,  are  for  the 
greater  pari  ignorant  of  both  the  character  Ihej 
leave  and  of  the  character  they  assume. 

BUKKK. 

A  man  who  knows  the  world  will  not  only 
make  the  most  of  everything  he  docs  know,  bU 
of  many  things  he  does  not  know ;  and  will 
gain  more  credit  by  his  ail 
his  ignorance  than  the  peil 
attempt  to  exhibit  his  eruditi< 

Some  pretenc^  daunt  and  discourage  as, 
while  others  raise  us  lo  a  brisk  assurance. 

Clan  VI  u. 

The  more  honesty  a  man  has,  the  less  be 
alTecia  the  air  of  a  saint.  The  affeciatiuu  of 
saaclity  is  a  blotch  on  the  face  of  piety. 

sgrace  not  to  be  able  lo  do  eref7- 
[hing;  but  to  undertake,  or  pretend  to  do,  whit 
you  are  not  made  for,  is  not  only  shameful,  but 
extremely  troublesome  and  vexatious. 

Plutakch. 
A  snob  is  that  man  or  woman  who  is  always 
pretending  to  be  something  belter — especially 
richer  or  more  fashionable — than  they  are. 

TKACXIKAy. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  that  those  who  assunie  an 
imposing  demeanour,  and  seek  to  puflT  them- 
selves off  for  something  beyond  what  they  aiE 
(and  often  succeed),  are  not  unfrequently  ss 
much  under  rated  by  some  as  they  are  over- 
raled  by  others.  For,  as  a  man  (according  lo 
what  Bacon  says  in  the  essay  "On  Discourse") 
by  keeping  back  some  knowledge  which  he  is 
believed  to  possess  may  gain  cretlit  for  knowiiw 
something  of  which  he  is  really  ignorant,  so  if 
he  is  once  or  twice  detected  in  prelendhiglo 
know  what  he  does  not,  he  is  likely  lo  be  sM 
down  as  a  mere  pretender,  and  as  ignorwil  of 
what  he  does  know. 


Be  substantially  great  in  thyself,  and  mote 
than  thou  appearest  unto  others;  and  let  the 
world  be  deceived  in  ihee  as  they  are  in  the 
lights  of  heaven.    Hang  early  plummets  upon 


tbe  heelt  of  pride,  and  let  imbilion  hxTe  bnl 
>n  tpieyrli  and  narrow  circuit  in  (hee.  Measure 
Dot  thyself  by  thy  mocning  shadow,  but  by  the 
extent  of  thy  grave;  and  reckon  Ihyself  atmve 
the  ennh  by  the  line  thou  mu>t  be  contented 
with  under  it. 

Sir  T.  Broivne  :  Chrii.  Morali,  Ft.  I„  lix. 

Tlie  disetteem  and  contempt  of  other*  is  in- 
aciiarabie  from  uride.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
overvalue  ourselves  but  by  undervaluing  our 
neighbours.  Earl  of  Ct.ARENDON. 

PHde  is  so  unsociable  a  vice,  and  does  alt 
things  with  so  ill  a  grace,  that  there  is  no  clos- 
ing with  it.  A  proud  man  will  be  ture  to 
challenge  more  than  lie  longs  to  him.  You  must 
expect  him  slilT  in  his  conversation,  fulsome  in 
commending  himself,  and  bitter  in  his  reproofs. 
Jeremy  Collier. 

There  la  art  in  pride  :  a  man  mi|;ht  as  soon 
learn  n  trade.  Those  who  were  not  bronghl  up 
to  it  seldom  prove  Iheir  crafismasler. 

Jeremy  Colli F.it. 
Pride  either  finds  a  desert  or  makes  one;  sub- 
mission cannot  tame  its  ferocity,  nor  aaliely  fill 
its  voracity;  and  it  requires  very  costly  fi>o<l, — 
its  keeper's  happiness.  .  CoLTON. 

One  thing  pride  has  which  no  other  vice  that 
I  know  of  has;  it  is  an  enemy  to  itself;  and  a 
proud  man  cannot  endure  to  see  pride  in  an- 
other. Fellthan. 

In  reality,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  of  our 
natural  passions  so  hard  to  subdue  as  pride, 
Di^uise  it,  simple  with  it,  stifle  it.  morlify  ii 
OS  much  as  one  pleases,  it  is  still  alive,  and  will 
every  now  and  then  peep  out  and  show  itself: 
Tov  will  see  it,  perhaps,  often  in  this  history ; 
iot  even  if  I  could  conceive  that  I  had  com- 
pletely overcome  it,  I  should  probably  be  proud 
of  my  humitily. 

Benj.  Franklin  :  Aulvbiiigrafhy. 
Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a 
great  deal  more  saucy.  When  you  have  bought 
one  Rne  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  mote,  that 
your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece;  but  it  is 
easier  to  suppreu  the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy 
all  that  follows  il.  B.  Frakklin. 


As  pride  has  been  transferred  from  the  list  of 
vices  lo  that  of  virtues,  so  humility,  as  a  natu. 
ral  coniicquence,  has  been  excluded,  and  is 
rarely  suffered  to  enter  into  the  praise  of  a 
character  we  wish  to  commend,  alihough  it  was 
the  leading  feature  of  that  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  is  still  the  leading  characteristic  c^ 
his  religion ;  while  there  is  no  vice,  on  the  con- 
trary, against  which  the  denunciations  are  so 
frequent  as  pride.  Robert  Hall: 

Smlimtnls  Prefer  Ig  ihe  PraenI  CriHi. 

SappoK  there  were  a  great  and  glorious 
being  always  present  with  us,  who  had  given 
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US  enislence,  with  numberless  other  blecsingi, 
and  on  whom  we  depended  each  instant  as  well 
for  every  present  enjoyment  as  for  every  future 
good  ;  su|^xise,  again,  we  had  incurred  Ihe  just 
displeasure  of  such  a  being  by  ingratitude  and 
disobedience,  yet  that  in  great  mercy  he  had 


off,  but  had  3! 


IS  hew 


t  will. 


humble 

entreaty  and  sincere  repentance;  say,  would 
not  an  hnbilual  sense  of  the  presence  of  this 
being,  self-reproach  for  having  displeased  him, 
and  an  anxiety  to  recover  his  favour,  lie  the 
must  effectual  antidote  to  pride?  But  such  are 
the  leailing  discoveries  made  liy  the  Chtisijan 
revelation,  and  si^ch  the  dispositions  which  a 
practical  lielief  of  it  insjures. 

Humility  is  the  tinit  friiii  of  religion. 

Rorert  Hall:  Modira  InfiJtUly. 

Ptide  goes  bated,  cursed,  and  abominated  by 
all.  Hammunp. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumenble  alnurdilies  of 
pride  that  we  are  never  mr.re  impatient  uf  di- 
rection than  in  that  part  of  life  when  we  need 
it  most:  we  are  in  haste  lo  meet  enemies  whom 
we  have  not  strength  lo  overcome,  and  to  under- 
take tasks  which  we  cannot  perform  ;  and  as  he 
that  once  miscarries  does  not  easily  persuade 
mankind  to  favour  another  attempt,  an  ineffec- 
tual struggle  for  fame  is  often  followed  by  per- 
petual oliscurity. 

Ur.  S.  Johnson  :  RambUr,  No.  ill. 

Personal  pride  and  alTectation,  ■  delight  in 
beamy,  and  fondness  of  finery,  are  tempers  that 
must  either  kill  all  religion  in  [he  soul,  or  be 
ihemtelveN  killed  hy  it :  they  can  no  more  thrive 
together  than  health  and  sickness. 

Law. 

The  lifting  of  a  man's  self  op  in  his  own 
opinion  has  had  the  credil,  in  fonner  afies,  to 
be  thought  Ihe  lowest  degradation  that  human 
nature  coutd  well  sink  itself  to.  LoCKE.    . 

Christians  have  a  panicular  knowledge  how 
natural  and  original  an  evil  curiosity  is  in  man. 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  ihe  desire  lo 
liecome  more  wise,  was  the  first  ruin  of  man- 
kind, and  the  way  by  which  he  precipitated 
himself  into  eternal  damnation.  Pride  was  his 
ruin  and  corruption;  'tis  pride  that  diverts  from 
the  common  path,  and  makes  him  embrace 
novelties,  and  rather  chuse  to  be  head  of  a 
troop,  lost  and  wandering  in  Ihe  path  of  error, 
to  be  regent  and  a  teacher  of  lycj:,  than  to  be  a 
disciple  in  the  school  of  truth,  suffering  himself 
to  lie  led  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  another, 
in  the  right  and  beaten  road. 

MONTAICNE : 
Eiiayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixii. 

It  is  a  common  error,  of  which  a  wise  man 
will  beware,  to  measure  the  work  of  our  neigh- 
bour liy  his  ciinduci  towards  ourselves.  How 
many  rich  souls  might  we  not  rejoice  in  the 
knowledge  of,  were  it  not  for  our  pride  I 
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FriiJe  awelled  khee  lo  a  proporlioii  ready  lo 
burst;  il  brouijhl  ihee  lo  feed  upon  air,  and  lo 
Marve  ihytoul  only  lo  pauper  Iby  ima^inDliun. 
bOlTTH. 

Pride  is  nf  such  inlimale  conneclinn  with 
irgralitude  ihat  Ihe  nciions  of  ingralilude  seem 
directly  reiiolvable  into  pride,  as  ihe  principal 
reason  of  iheni.  South, 

He  looked  upon  it  as  morally  impoS'-ible  for 
peisooE  intinilely  proud  to  frame  tlieir  minda 
lo  an  impartial  consideration  of  a  religion  (hat 
tauglit  nothing  but  self-denial  and  the  cn«s. 

The  efTecta  of  pride  and  vaiiily  are  of  consC' 
quence  only  to  the  proud  and  vain  ;  and  lend  to 
no  further  ill  than  what  is  personal  to  ihem- 
lelves,  in  preventing  their  progress  in  anything 
that  is  worthy  and  laudable,  n»>l  creating  envy 
instead  uf  emulation  of  Gupeiior  vinue.    The^ 


»liti 


:ribe  their 


thought' 


value  which  tliey  think  due  to  their  dear  and 
valuable  selves :  but  ambition,  which  i«  the  third 
grenl  impediment  to  honour  and  virtue,  is  a  fault 
of  such  US  ihiuk  themselves  l>iim  for  moving  in  a 
higher  orb,  and  prefer  being  powerful  and  mis. 
chievous  lo  being  virtuous  and  ol><cure.  The 
prent  of  Ihis  mischief  in  life,  so  far  as  to  regu- 
late it  into  schemes,  and  make  it  possess  a  man's 
whole  heart  without  his  believing  himself  a 
demon,  was  Machiavel.  He  first  taught  that  a 
man  must  necessarily  appear  weak,  to  l>e  honest. 
Hence  it  gains  upon  the  imagination,  that  a 
great  is  not  so  despicable  as  a  little  villain;  and 
men  are  insensibly  led  to  a  belief  that  the 
a^ravnlion  of  crimes  is  a  diminution  of  them. 
Hence  the  impiety  of  thinking  one  thing  and 
speaking  another.  In  pursuance  of  this  empty 
and  unsatisfying  ilream,  to  betray,  to  undermine, 
to  kill  tn  themselves  all  natural  lenliments  of 
love  lo  friends  or  country,  is  Ihe  willing  piactice 
of  such  as  are  thirsty  of  power  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  of  being  useful  and  acceptable 
to  mankind. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :   Tatter,  No.  186. 

Pride,  in  some  particular  disguise  or  other 
(often  a  secret  to  the  proud  himself),  is  the  most 
ordinary  spring  of  action  among  men.  You 
need  no  more  than  lo  discover  what  a  man 
values  himself  for  r  then  of  all  things  admire 
that  quality,  but  be  sure  10  be  failing  in  it 
yourself  in  comparison  of  Ihe  man  whom  you 

Sir  R.  Stfele:  Sftttalor,  No.  394, 
There  is  no  one  passion  which  all  mankind  so 
naturally  give  in  to  as  pride,  nor  any  i>ther  pas- 
sion which  appears  in  such  different  dlsf>uises. 
It  is  10  be  found  in  all  habits  and  all  compleii- 
ions.  Is  it  not  a  question  whether  it  does  more 
harm  or  good  in  the  world;  and  if  there  1)e  not 
such  a  thing  as  wbal  we  may  call  a  virtuous  and 
laudnble  pride  ? 
It  is  ibis  passion  alone,  when  misapplied,  Ihat 


1  principle,  it  is  a  power 
lame  and  frivolous  fear,  ll 


lays  us  so  open  to  flatterers;  and  he  who  can 
agreeahly  condescend  lo  soothe  our  humour  or 
temper  finds  always  an  open  avenue  to  oar  soul ; 
esjiecially  if  the   flatterer  happen   10  be  our 

Sm  R.  Steele:  SperlaleT,'^o.  461. 


PRINCIPLE. 

Men  pumue  some  few  principles  which  Ihey 
have  chanced  upon,  and  care  not  lo  innovate, 
which  draws  unknown  inconveniences. 

Lord  Bacok. 

fraud  and  prevarication  are  servile  vices. 
They  sometimes  grow  out  of  the  neceviiiies, 
always  nut  of  Ihe  habits,  of  slavish  and  degen- 
eraie  sjiirils ;  and  on  the  theatre  of  Ihe  world  il 
is  not  liy  aiisuming  ihe  mask  of  a  Davus  or  a 
Gela  that  an  actor  will  (riXain  credit  for  manly 
simplicity  and  a  liberal  o|iennets  of  pruceedinn. 
*"  '■  firm  adherence 

resisting   faUe 
•sseit  our  good 
faith  and  honour  and  assure  to  us  the  conliilence 
of  mankind.  Bi;ilKE: 

Letters  «■  a  RrgUidl  Peace,  Letter  III., 
1797. 

Burke  posscMied,  and  had  sedulously  sharp- 
ened, that  eye  which  sees  all  things,  actioni,  and 
eveiils  in  relation  lo  Ihe  laws  Ihat  deiermioe 
their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  possibility. 
He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  wasa 
scientific  statesman,  and  therefore  a  seer.  For 
every  principle  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  a 
prophecy.  Coleridge. 

Dangerous  principles  impose  upon  our  under- 
st.indings,  emasculate  our  spirits,  and  spiiil  our 
temper.  Jeremy  Coluek. 

The  principles  which  all  mankind  allow  for 
true  are  innate;  those  that  men  of  right  reason 
admit  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind. 
Locke. 

A  good  principle,  not  rightly  underslood.  may 
prove  as  hurtful  as  a  bad.  MiltoN. 

He  acts  upon  the  surest  and  most  prutlential 
grounds  who,  whether  the  principles  which  he 
acts  upon  prove  true  or  false,  yet  secures  a  ha;^ 
issue  in  his  actions.  South. 

He  who  fixes  upon  false  principles  treads  upon 
infirm  ground,  and  so  sinks;  and  he  who  fails 
in  his  deductions  from  right  princJiilcs  stumblei 
upon  firm  ground,  and  so  falls.  South. 

There  is  no  Security  in  a  good  dispositioD,  if 
the  support  of  good  principles  (thai  is  to  lay, 
of  religion,  of  Christian  faith)  be  warning.  It 
may  be  soured  by  misfortunes,  it  may  be  Cor- 
rupted by  wealth,  it  may  be  blighted  by  needi- 
ness,  it  may  lose  all  iis  original  brightness,  if 
destitute  of  that  support.  SouthkT. 

If  Ihey  be  principles  evjdent  of  Ihemselvet, 
they  need  notbing  lo  evidence  them. 

TiuxnsoN. 
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PROBABILITY. 

The  onty  seasonable  inquiiy  is.  Which  is  of 
probable!  ihe  most,  or  of  imprubables  the  least, 
•uch?  Hahmond. 

As  for  probabililics,  what  thing  va<<  there  ever 

lome  probable  show  againsc  it  iDighl  lie  mnile  ? 
HOOKKR. 
ProtuilHUt;  is  the  appearance  of  ihe  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  iileas  by  the  iiii  erven  lion 
(iC  prui>rs  whnse  connection  \t  nol  constant,  but 
appears  for  the  most  pan  to  be  so. 

The  mind  ought  to  examine  all  the  i-rounds 
of  probability,  and,  upon  a  due  liatnncini;  the 
whole,  reject  or  receive  il  proponionabiy  to  ilie 
prepontlerancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  proba- 
bility on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

That  is  accounted  probable  which  hai  lielter 
argiimenla  producible  for  il  than  can  l>e  hroiighl 
against  it.  SuUTH. 

Though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken 
for  B  hi^h  degree  of  proliabillty,  which  can  only 
produce  a  doulrtfal  asiient,  yet  il  is  also  fiequenlly 
used  for  a  firm  assent  lo  a  thing  upon  luch 
grounds  as  fully  satisfy  a'prudenl  man. 

TilXOTSON, 


PROBATION. 

Considered  as  n  stale  of  probation,  our  present 
condition  loses  alt  ila  inherent  meanness;  il  de. 
rives  a  moral  granileiir  even  from  the  shortness 

an  immortal  crown,  in  which  the  candidates  are 
exhibited  on  a  theatre,  a  spectacle  lo  beings  of 
the  highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  the  issue,  of  Ihc  magiii. 
tude  of  the  interest  at  slake,  survey  the  combat- 
ants from  on  high  with  benevolent  and  trembling 
solicitude.  Rubfrt  Hai.l: 

J-untral  Strmen  frr  tht  Princitt  CharloUr. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

We  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  for  defer- 
ring good  resolutions.  AduisoN. 

Virtue  is  nol  a  mushroom  thai  springeth  up  of 
itself  in  one  night,  when  weare  asleep  or  regard 
it  not ;  hut  a  delicate  plant,  that  gmwelh  slowly 
and  tenderly,  needing  much  pains  to  cultivate  il. 
much  care  to  guide  it,  much  time  lo  mature  it. 
Neither  is  vice  n  spirit  that  will  be  conjured 
Bway  with  a  charm,  slain  by  a  single  blow,  or 
de>|>alched  by  one  stab.  Who,  then,  will  be  to 
foolish  as  to  leave  the  eradicaling  of  vice,  and 
the  planting  in  of  virtue  in  its  place,  to  a  few 
years  or  weeks?    Yet  he  who  procra«li nates  his 


repentance  and  amendment  grossly  does  So : 
with  his  eyes  open,  he  abriilges  the  lime  allotted 
for  the  longest  and  most  important  work  he  ha* 
to  perform  :  he  is  a  fool. 

Bishop  J.  Butler. 

There  is  no  moment  like  the  present;  nol 
only  so,  but,  moreover,  there  is  no  moment  at 
all,  that  is,  no  instant  force  and  energy,  but  in 
the  present.  The  man  who  will  nol  e»ecute  his 
resolutions  when  they  are  fresh  upon  him  can 
have  no  hope  from  them  afterwards:  ihey  will 
be  di^sipBte(l,  lost,  and  pensh  in  ihe  hurry  and 
skurry  of  the  world,  or  sunk  in  the  slough  of 
indolence.  Maria  Edcbwokth. 

How  dangerous  lo  defer  those  momentous 
reform ntions  uhich  conscience  is  solemnly 
preaching  lo  Ihe  heart  I  If  tliey  are  neglected, 
the  diflicully  and  indisposition  are  increasing 
every  month.  The  mind  is  receding,  degree 
after  degiee,  from  the  warm  and  hopeful  zone  ; 
till,  at  last,  h  will  enter  the  arctU  circle,  and 
become  fixed  in  relentless  and  eternal  ice  I 
John  Fostf.r  r 

Lip  and  Thoughh,  lyr  H^.  ty.  £orrlt.  Mi. 

Our  good  purposes  foreslowed  are  become  our 
tormentors  upon  our  death.bed. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

There  will  always  be  somelhing  that  we  shall 
wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  nevertheless  un- 
willing to  begin.  D*.  S.  JoMKsoM. 

A  Pagan  moralist  hath  represented  the  folly 
of  an  .ittachment  to  this  world  almost  as  strongly 
as  a  Chriblian  could  express  it.  "Thou  art  a 
passenger,"  says  he,  "and  thy  ship  haih  put 
into  harbour  for  a  few  hours.  The  tide  and  the 
wind  serve,  and  the  pilot  calls  thee  to  depart, 
and  thou  ait  amusing  thyself,  and  gntbering 
shalls  and  pebbles  on  Ihe  shore,  till  they  set 
sail  without  thee."  So  is  every  Christian  who, 
being  on  his  voyage  to  a  happy  elernily,  delays 
and  loiters,  and  thinks  and  acts  as  if  he  were 
lo  dwell  here  forever.  JOKTIN. 

By  one  delayafier  another  ihey  spin  out  their 
whole  lives,  till  there's  no  more  future  left  for 

them.  L'ESTRANCE. 

1  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  yean 
ago,  and  have  several  things  to  finish  which  I 
put  off  10  twenty  years  hence. 

SWirr:  Ltttirle  Pope. 

Is  not  he  Imprudent  who,  seeing  the  tide 
making  ha^e  towards  him  apace,  will  sleep  till 
the  sea  overwhelms  him?  Tillotson. 

Now,  is  it  safe,  think  yon,  to  pass  this  day  ? 
A  hard  heart  is  a  provoking  heart,  and  as  long 
as  it  conlinuei  hard,  continues  provoking  God 
and  despising  the  Holy  Ghost.  To-day,  there- 
fore, hear  His  voice;  that  is,  this  present  day. 
But  which  is  that  day?  Il  is  this  very  lime 
wherein  you  stand  before  God,  and  in  which 
yuu  hear  me.  If  you  emiirace  the  opportunity, 
happy  are  you;  if  not,  you  shall  give  as  dear 
an  account  as  for  anything  you  ever  heard  in 
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your  life.  There  is.no  dallying  with  God: 
Uhe  llii  proffer,  lake  Him  al  Hi«  word  in  a 
mailer  of  lalvalion.  He  olia  thee  "lo-dty:" 
pereilvenlure  He  will  speak  no  more. 

Akchbiskup  Usher. 
Some  persons  sre  what  is  called  "  alow  and 
sure:"  lure,  that  is,  in  casen  (hat  will  admil  of 
leisurely  delilMcaliun ;  thou|^  they  ic<|Uire  ao 
much  lime  for  forming  ■  right  judgment,  and 
devising;  riglil  plans,  thai  in  cases  wliere  promp' 
litude  is  called  fur  ihey  utterly  fail.  Buona- 
parle  used  to  say  that  one  of  llic  principal 
requisites  for  a  general  was  an  accurate  calcu- 
lation of  Hmt ;  for  if  your  adversary  can  bring 
a  powerful  force  to  attack  a  certain  post  Icii 
minutes  sooner  than  you  can  bring  up  a  suffi- 
cient suppurting  force,  you  arc  beaten,  even 
though  all  the  rest  of  your  plans  he  never  >o 
good.  So  also,  if  you  are  overtaken  by  an 
inunHation,  ten  minutes  spent  in  deciding  on 
Ihe  best  road  for  escaping,  may  make  e>cape 
impossible.  Wiiati^lv: 

Anntl.  tn  Baeetfs  Eiiay,  Of  Ditpatih. 


PROFANITY. 
Every  one  knows  Ihe  veneration  which  was 
paid  by  the  Jews  lo  a  name  so  great,  wonderful, 
and  holy.  They  would  nol  let  it  enter  even 
into  Iheir  religious  discourses.  What  can  we 
then  think  of  lliose  who  make  use  of  so  tre- 
mendous a  name  in  the  ordinary  expressions  of 
Iheir  anger,  mirth,  and  mosi  impertineni  pas- 
sions ?  of  those  who  admit  il  into  ihe  must 
familial  questions  and  assenions,  ludicrous 
phrases,  and  works  of  humour?  not  to  meniion 
those  who  violate  it  by  solemn  perjuries  I  II 
would  lie  an  aflront  to  reason  to  endeavour  lo 
Sel  forth  Ihe  horror  and  profaneness  of  such  a 
practice.  The  very  meniion  of  it  exposes  it 
sufficiently  to  those  in  whom  the  light  of  natu 


■o  say  r. 


■uishet 


Addison:  ^^k/^/it.  No.  531. 

It  is  Ihe  way  of  attaining  •to  heaven  thnt 
maken  profane  scomers  so  willingly  let  go  the 
expecl.ition  of  il.  Il  is  not  Ihe  articles  oF  the 
creed,  but  the  duly  to  God  and  their  neigh- 
boor,  thai  is  such  an  inconusleni,  incredible 
legend.  Bentley. 

In  no  nation  under  heaven,  probably,  has  ihe 
profanation  of  sacred  leims  l>een  so  preval 
as  in  ihis  Christian   land.     The  name  even 
the  Su|ireme  Being  himself,  and  the  words 
has  employed  lo  denounce  Ihe  punishments 
Ihe  impenllenl,  are   rarely  iDenlioned   but 
anger  or  in  sporl :  so  ihal  were  a  stranger  to  < 
history  to  wiiness  the  style  of  our  conversnii 
he  would  naturally  infer  we  considered  religion 
as  B  delected  imposlure;  and  that  nothing  more 
remained  than,  in  return  for  Ihe  fears  il  had 
insjured,  to  treat  it  with  ihe  insult  and  derision 
due  10  a  fallen  tyrant.     Il  is  difficult  10  account 
for  a  practice  which  gtalilies  no  paiaion  and 
promolei  no  interest,  unless  we  ascribe  it  (o 


in  vanity  of  appearing  superior  to  religions 

fear,  which  tempis  men  to  make  bold  wilh  their 

Maker,      ir   there   are  hypocrites  in   retigioD, 

there  are  also,  strange  as  il  m.ty  appear,  liypo- 

s  in  impiety, — men  who  make  an  osienta- 

of  mure  irreligion  than  ihey  potisess.     An 

records  of  human  fully,  leenu  to  lie  al  ibe 
of  profane  swearing. 

■nay  not  lie  improper  to  remind  such  *x 
indulge  this  practice  that  they  rieed  not  itistiU 
Iheir  Makerto  show  that  they  do  not  fear  lliro  : 
that  Ihey  may  relinquixh  this  vice  without  dan- 
ger of  being  supposed  to  be  devoul,  and  thai 
may  safely  leave  it  lo  other  parts  of  their 
uct  to  efface  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their 
piety.  Robert  Hai.l: 

SeatiHUHts  Prcper  la  lie  Pmenl  Critit. 
None  so  nearly  disposed  toscoBing  al  religioa 
I  those  who  have  accustomed  Ihemselves  10 
vear  on  trifling  occasions.  TiLLonoN. 


PROGRESS. 

We  know  no  well-anlhenllcaled  instance  of  r 
people  which  has  decidedly  retrograded  in  civil- 
iznlion  and  prosperity,^except  from  the  inSoence 
of  violent  and  terrible' calamities,  such  as  ihose 
which  laid  Ihe  Roman  empire  in  ruins,  nr  those 
which,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  desolated  Ilaly.  We  know  of  do 
country  which,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  peace 
and  tolerably  good  government,  has  been  less 
prosperous  ihan  at  the  beginning  of  that  period. 
1'he  political  importance  of  a  slate  mav  decline, 
as  the  balance  of  power  is  disturbed  liy  the  in- 
Toduulion  of  new  forces.  Thus  the  influence 
if  Hotlanc)  and  of  Spain  is  much  diminished. 
Bui  are  Holland  and  Spain  poorer  than  for- 
merly? We  doubt  il.  Other  iMuntries  have 
outrun  Ihem.  But  we  suspect  that  ihey  have 
been  posiiivety,  though  not  relatively,  advancing. 
We  suspect  ihat  Holland  is  richer  than  when 
she  sent  her  navies  up  the  Thames,  that  Spain 
is  richer  than  when  a  French  king  was  brought 
captive  to  the  fooislool  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

History  is  full  of  the  signs  <^  this  natural 
progress  of  society.  We  see  in  almoit  evei^ 
part  of  the  annals  of  mankind  how  llie  industry 
of  individuals,  struggling  up  against  wars,  laies 
famines,  conflagralions,  mischievous  prohibi- 
tions, and  more  mischievous  protections,  cre3le* 
faster  than  govemmenls  can  squander,  and  re- 
pairs whatever  invader*  can  destroy.  We  see 
Ihe  wealth  of  nations  increasing,  and  all  Ihe 
aits  of  life  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to 
perfection,  in  spite  of  the  grossest  corruption 
and  ihe  wildest  profusion  on  the  pan  of  rulen. 
Lord  Macaulav: 
Sautkcy't  Colhqtiut  mt  SerUly,  Jan.  1830. 

Seeing  these  things,  «e«tig  that,  by  the  con- 
fession of  Ihe  most  obstinate  enemies  of  inno- 
vation, our  nee  has  hitherto  been  almost  con- 
stantly advancing  in  knowledge,  and  nol  seeing 
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any  reason  lo  believe  Ihat,  precisel<r  't  the  pniiil 
of  lime  at  which  we  came  into  (he  worUI,  a 
change  Innk  place  in  the  faculties  of  Ihe  human 
mind  or  in  llie  mode  of  discovering  truth,  we 
are  reformera;  we  are  on  Ihe  side  of  prioress. 
From  the  great  advances  which  European  soci- 
ety has  ma<le,  during  the  tasi  four  cenluries,  in 
every  species  of  knowledge,  we  infer,  not  that 
(here  is  no  room  for  improvement,  but  that,  in 
every  science  which  deserves  the  name,  im- 
mense  improvements  may  be   confidently  ex- 

But  the  very  considerations  vrhich  lead  us  to 
look  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to  the  future 
prevent  us  from  looking  back  with  contempt  on 
the  pa^.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  wilh  the 
notion  ihat  we  have  attained  perfection,  and 
-■    -     -   -     ,j  ,1^,1,  leniains  lo  be  found.    We 


beliei 


Ihat  n 


Webeiieve.also.thit  our  posterity  will  be  wiser 
than  we.  It  would  be  gross  injustice  in  our 
grandchildren  lo  talk  of  us  with  conlem|il, 
merely  because  ihey  may  have  surpassed  us;  lo 
call  Walt  a  fool,  because  mechanical  powers 
may  be  discovered  which  may  supersede  the 
use  of  steam ;  lo  deride  Ihe  eFTorts  which  have 
been  made  in  our  time  to  improve  ihe  di'icipline 
of  prisons  and  lo  enlighten  ihe  minds  of  the 
pOOi,  l>ecau<>e  fulure  phil.-inlhropists  may  devi-ie 
heller  places  of  confinement  than  Mr.  Benlhiin's 
Panopticon,  and  lietler  places  of  educniion  than 
Mr.  Lancaster's  schools.  As  we  would  have  our 
descendants  judge  us,  so  we  ought  to  place  our' 
■elves  ill  their  situation,  to  put  out  of  our  minds. 
for  ■  lime,  all  that  knowledge  which  they,  how- 
ever eager  in  the  punuit  of  trulh,  could  niil 
have,  and  which  we,  however  negligent  we  may 
have  been,  could  nut  help  having.  It  was  not 
merely  difJBcult,  hut  al>solu<ely  impossible,  for 
the  best  and  grcale>t  of  men,  two  hundred  years 
■go,  lo  lie  what  a  very  commonplace  person  in 
our  days  may  easily  lie,  end  indeed  must  neces- 
sarily be.  But  it  is  loo  much  Ihat  the  benefactors 
of  mankinil,  after  having  been  reviled  l>y  the 
dunces  of  their  own  generation  for  going  too  far, 
should  lie  reviled  hy  the  dunces  of  the  nexl  gen. 
er&tion  for  not  going  far  enough. 

Lord  Macau  lay  ; 
Sir  y.  Ma<kinle!h's  Hisf.  efihe  RniolulioH. 

This  writer  [Ihe  editor  of  Mackintosh's  Ills- 
lory]  is  just  the  man  who,  if  he  had  lived  in  Ihe 
seventeenth  century,  would  have  devoutly  )«' 
lieved  thai  the  Papisii  bamed  London,  who 
would  have  swallowed  the  whole  of  Oates's 
story  about  the  forty  thousand  soldien,  dii^uised 
as  pilgrims,  who  were  to  meet  in  Galicia  and 
sail  thence  to  inva<le  England,  who  would 
carried  a  Prolestani  flail  under  his  coal,  and  who 
wonid  have  been  angry  if  the  story  of  the  warm- 
ing-pan had  been  queilioned.  It  is  quite  natural 
Ihat  such  n  man  should  speak  with  contempt  of 
thegreatreformersof  that  lime,  because  they  did 
not  know  some  things  which  he  never  would 
have  known  but  for  the  salutary  effects  of  their 
exertions.  The  men  lo  whom  we  owe  il  that 
we  have  a  House  of  Commons  are  Mteeted  at 


because  they  did  not  suffer  Ihe  deb.ites  of  the 
House  lo  be  published.  The  authors  of  the 
Toleration  Act  ate  treated  as  bigots  liecause 
ihey  did  not  go  Ihe  whole  length  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Just  so  we  have  heard  a  baby, 
tinunled  on  the  shoulders  of  its  father,  cry  out, 
■  How  much  taller  I  em  than  Papa !" 

This  gentleman  can  never  want  matter  for 
iridc,  if  he  finds  it  so  easily.  He  may  boast  of 
in  indisputable  superiority  to  all  Ihe  greatest 
nen  of  all  past  nges.  He  can  read  and  write: 
l^lomer  probably  did  not  know  a  letter.  He  has 
been  taught  that  Ihe  earth  goes  round  ihe  sun  : 
■  imcdes  held  thai  ihe  sun  went  round  the" 
He  is  aware  that  there  is  a  place  called 
New  Holland  i  Columbus  and  Gama  went  to 
their  graves  in  ignorance  of  the  fact.  He  has 
heard   of   Ihe  Geoigiuro   Sidus;  Newton  was 

;norant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  planet.  He 
acquainted  wilh  the  use  of  gunpowder:  Han- 

ibal  and  C«csar  won  their  victories  wilh  sword 

id  spear.  We  submil,  however,  thai  this  is  not 
Ihe  way  in  which  men  are  to  be  estimated.  We 
submit  that  a  wooden  spoon  of  our  day  would 
lol  be  justified  in  calling  Galileo  and  Nnpier 
ilnckheads  liecause  they  never  heard  of  ihe 
differenlinl  calculus.  We  submit  ihat  Caxlon's 
press  in  We>^lmin5ter  Abbey,  rude  as  il  i<,  ought 
lo  be  looked  at  wiih  quite  as  much  respect  as 
ihe  liesi  constructed  machineiy  that  ever,  in  our 
lime,  impressed  the  clearest  type  on  the  finest 
|Ki|>cr.  Sy<lenham  first  discovered  thai  Ihe  cool 
re^men  succeeded  besi  in  cases  of  smallpox. 
By  ihis  discovery  he  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousamU,  and  we  venerate  his  memory  for 
it.  though  he  never  heard  of  inoculation.  Lady 
Mary  Montague  brought  inocutnlion  into  use; 
and  we  respecl  her  for  it,  though  she  never  heard 
of  vaccinalion.  Jenner  introduced  vaccination  ; 
we  admire  him  for  it,  although  Home  slill  safer 
and  more  agreeable  preservative  should  be  dis- 
covered. It  is  thus  that  we  ought  to  ju<lge  of 
Ihe  events  and  the  men  of  other  limes.  They 
were  behind  us.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
But  ihe  question  with  respect  lo  them  is  not 
where  they  were,  but  which  way  they  were 
giving.  Were  Iheir  faces  set  in  the  right  or  the 
wrong  direction  ?  Were  they  in  the  froni  or  in 
the  rear  of  their  generation  P  Did  they  exert 
themselves  to  help  onward  ihe  great  movenienl 
of  the  human  race  or  lo  slop  il  ?  This  is  not 
charily,  but  simple  justice,  and  common  sense. 
It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live  that  truth  shall  grow,  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
A  {lerson  who  complains  of  the  men  of  1688  for 
not  having  been  men  of  1835  might  juM  as  well 
complain  of  a  projectile  for  describing  a  para- 
Imla,  or  of  quicksilver  for  being  heavier  than 
water.  Lord  Macaiii.av: 

Sir  Jatnit  MaciinteiA's  hiitory  a/ Ike 
Jtemlulidt. 

The  author  of  a  great  reformation  is  almost 
always  unpopular  in  his  own  age.  He  generally 
passes  his  life  in  disquiet  and  danger.  Il  is 
ihcrefore  for  ihe  interest  of  Ibe  human  race  that 
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the  memory  of  <uch  men  should  be  had  in 
reverence,  and  that  thejr  should  be  supported 
•gainst  the  scorn  and  hatred  oT  their  conlempo- 
nuies  by  the  hope  of  leaving  a  ereal  and  iinper- 
idialile  name.  To  go  on  the  furiorn  hope  of 
truth  \%  a  service  of  peril.  Who  will  undertake 
it,  if  it  be  not  also  a  service  of  honour?  It  is 
easy  enough,  after  the  ramparts  are  carried,  to 
find  men  to  plant  Ihe  Bag  on  the  highest  tower. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  men  who  are  ready  to 
go  first  into  the  breach,  and  it  would  be  had 
policy  indeed  to  insult  their  remains  because 
they  fell  in  the  breach  and  did  nul  live  to  pene- 
trate to  (he  citadel. 

LosD  Macauiav  ! 
Sir  Jama  Mackintosk' i  History  of  tie 
RtvolatitH. 


PROPERTY. 

Those  civil  constitutions  which  promote  in- 
dustry are  such  as  facililale  the  acquisition,  se- 
cure Ihe  holding,  enable  Ibe  fixing,  and  sufler 
the  alienation  uf  property.  Every  lair  which 
obstructs  it  in  any  part  of  this  diitrilmlion  is  in 
proporliim  lo  Ihe  force  and  extent  of  Ihe  obslruc- 
tion,  a  discouragement  lo  industry.  For  a  law 
against  properly  is  a  law  sgaiiisl  industry, — the 
loiter  having  always  the  former,  and  nothing 
else,  for  its  object.  BuRiCE: 

Tract  OH  the  Papery  Laws. 

The  desire  ofacquiMlion  is  always  a  passion  of 
long  views.  Conline  a  man  lo  momcTitary  pos- 
tession,  and  j'ou  at  once  cut  off  that  laudable  ava- 
rice which  eveiy  wise  state  has  cherished  as  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  its  g^rcatness.  Allow  a 
man  but  a  temporary  possession,  lay  it  down  a» 
■  maxim  Ihal  he  never  can  have  any  other,  and 
you  immediately  and  infallibly  turn  him  to  tem- 
porary enjoyments;  and  these  enjoyments  are 
never  the  pleasures  of  labour  and  free  industry, 
whose  quality  it  is  to  famish  Ihe  present  hour* 
and  squander  all  upon  prospect  and  futurity ; 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  a  thoughtless, 
loitering,  and  dissipated  life.  Burke  :     ■ 

Tract  o«  Iht  Poftry  Laws. 

If  prescription  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of 
properly  is  secure  when  it  once  becomes  an  ob- 
ject large  enough  Co  tempi  the  cupidity  of  indi- 
gent power.  Burke. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  go 
through  the  arguments  which  prove  beyond  dis- 
pute that  on  the  security  of  property  civiliialion 
depends;  ibai  where  property  is  insecure  no 
climate  however  deliciiins,  no  soil  however  fer- 
tile, no  conveniences  for  trade  and  navigation, 
00  natural  endowments  of  boily  or  of  mtiid,  can 
prevent  a  nation  from  sinking  into  barluirism ; 
that  where,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  prutecleil 
in  the  enjoyment  of  what  has  been  crented  liy 
their  industiy  and  laid  Up  by  iheir  self-denial, 
societv  will  advance  in  arts  and  in  wealth  not- 
withstanding the  sterility  of  the  earth  and  the 


icleniency  of  the  air,  notwithstanding  heavy 
taxes  and  deslnicttve  wars. 

Lord  Macairat: 
SftKk  Mt  Iht  FeofU's  Ckarttr,  Mmj  3, 
1841. 
Property  communicates  a  charm  lo  whalerer 
is  the  object  of  it.     It  is  the  lirsl  of  our  abstract 
ideas  :  it  cleaves  10  us  the  cloEtest  and  the  long- 
est.   It  endears  to  the  child  lis  plaything,  to  the 
peasant  his  cottage,  10  the  landholder  his  esUle. 
It  supplies  the  place  of  prospect  and  sceoeiy. 
Instead  of  coveting  the  beauty  of  distant  iitoa. 
lions,  il  leaches  every  man  to  lind  it  in  his  own. 
It  gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  Bud 
fens,  tinge  and  colouring  to  clays  and  fallows. 
PaleV- 
Is  not  the  separate  property  of  a  thing  the 
great  cause  of  its  endearment  amongst  all  man- 
kind? SottTH. 
Each  man  has  but  a  limited  right  lo  Ihe  gtxid 
lings  of  the  world;  and   the   natural    allowed 
ay  by  which  he  is  to  compa<a  the  possesston 
of  these  things  is  by  his  own  inilusirious  acqoi- 


Although  the  advantages  one  1 
more  than  another  may  be  called  his  pn^>cTr 
with  respect  10  other  men,  yet  with  respect  li 
God  tbey  are  only  a  trust.  SwtFT. 


PROPHECY. 

No  arguments  made  a  stronger  impresMon  on 
these  Pagan  converts  than  the  predictions  re- 
lating lo  our  Saviour  in  ibiise  old  prophetic 
writings,  deposited  among  the  hnnds  d(  the 
greatest  enemies  to  Cliiisiianity,  and  owned  by 
lliem  10  have  been  extant  many  ages  before  kn 
appearance.  ADDISON. 

There  are  predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded 
by  the  evangelists  which  were  not  completed  till 
after  their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of 
being  so  when  they  were  pronounced  by  onr 
blessed  Saviour.  Addisok. 

As  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  remarkBble 
prophecy,  whoever  reads  the  account  given  by 
Josei^us,  without  knowing  his  character,  and 
comparei  it  with  what  our  Saviour  foretold, 
would  think  Ihe  historian  had  been  a  Chrisliaii; 
and  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  10  ad- 
just the  event  to  the  prediction. 

AlWISON. 

It  was  attested  by  the  visible  cenlring  of  all 
the  old  prophecies  in  ihe  person  of  Christ,  and 
by  Ihe  completion  of  these  prophecies  since 
which  he  himself  uttered. 

ATTERBtntT. 

There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind!  etp*- 
cially  if  you  include  dreams  and  prcilictions  of 
astrology;  but  I  have  set  down  these  few  only 
of  certain  credit  for  example.  My  judgmmi  is, 
lhal  tbey  ought  all  to  be  demised,  and  ou^  lo 
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lerve  hul  for  winter  talk  by  the  lire-sIHe :  ihoiich 
when  I  *ay  despised,  I  mran  il  as  for  belief;  for 
otherwise,  the  spreading  or  publishing  of  ihem 
is  in  no  sort  to  be  despiiteil,  for  ihey  have  done 
much  mischief;  and  I  ace  manjr  severe  laws 
made  (o  suppress  Ihem.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Euay  XXXVl.,  0/  Prophtnts. 

Men  mark  when  they  [prophecies]  hi(,  and 
never  nark  when  ihey  miss ;  ns  they  do,  gener- 
allj,  also  of  dreams.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Kaay  XXXVI.,  Of  Prophtciei. 

Divine  prophecien  being  of  the  nature  of  their 
Author,  with  whom  a  thousand  jears  are  but  as 
one  day.  are  not  Iberefore  fullilled  punctually  at 
once,  but  have  springing  and  germinant  accom- 
plishmenl,  Ihough  the  height  and  fulnes-i  of  them 
may  refer  to  some  one  age.        Lord  Bacon. 

Prophecies  of  him  which  were  so  clear,  and 
descended  to  minules  and  circumstances  of  his 
passion.  Hammond. 

The  Jewish  nation  that  rqected  and  crucified 
him,  within  the  compass  of  one  generation  were, 
according  to  his  prediction,  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  and  preyed  upon  by  those  eagle* 
(Matt.  xxiv.  zS)  by  which,  allusively,  are  noted 
the  Roman  armies,  whose  ensign  was  the  eagle. 
Hauuond. 

There  was  ■  full  entire  harmony  and  con<«nl 
of  all  the  divine  predictions,  receiving  iheir 
completion  in  Christ.  Sol'TH. 

If  the  prophecies  are  not  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  il 
is  impossible  to  know  when  a  prophecy  is  ful- 
filled, and  when  not,  which  would  utterly  evac- 
uate Ihe  use  of  them.  South. 

The  prophets  were  laughi  to  know  the  will  of 
God,  and  thereby  instruct  (he  people,  and  en- 
mbled  to  prophesy  as  a  testimony  of  Iheir  being 
sent  by  heaven.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


PROSPERITY. 

They  overlook  truth  in  Ihe  judgment  they  pass 
on  adveniity  and  prosperily.  The  temptations 
that  attend  the  former  ihey  can  easily  see,  and 
dread  at  a  distance ;  but  ibey  have  no  appre- 
hensions of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the 
latter.  Atterbury. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  ibem- 
selvesaftera  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner; 
so  that  we  are  but  little  aware  of  them,  and  less 
able  to  withstand  ihem.  Atterbury. 

To  speak  in  a  mean,  Ihe  virtue  of  prosperity 
it  lempemnce,  Ihe  virtue  of  adversity  is  foiti- 
tnde,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  vir- 
tue. Lord  Bacon: 

Etsay  v..  Of  Advtrtity. 

Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which 
canieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  clearer 
revelation  of  God's  favour.     Yet  even  in  the 
38 


Old  TesUment,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp, 
you  shall  hear  as  many  hearve-like  airs  as  carols ; 
and  Ihe  pencil  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured 
more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the 
felicities  of  Solomon,  Pros|<eri1y  is  not  without 
many  feats  and  distastes;  and  advei-sily  is  not 
without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle- 
works and  embroideries  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
have  a  lively  work  upon  a  Sad  and  solemn 
ground  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy 
work  upon  a  lightsome  ground :  judge,  there- 
fore, of  Ihe  pleasure  of  ihe  heart  by  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious 
odours,  most  fragrant  where  they  are  incensed, 
or  crashed;  for  prosperily  doth  besi  discover 
vice,  but  adversity  doih  best  discover  virlue. 
Lord  Bacon  :  Euay  V.,  Of  Adversity. 

Il  is  in  Ihe  relaxation  of  security,  it  is  in  the 
expansion  of  prosperily,  it  i^  in  the  hourof  dila- 
lalion  of  Ihe  heart,  and  of  its  softening  into 
festivity  and  pleasure,  that  ihe  real  character  of 
men  is  discerned.  If  there  is  any  good  in  them, 
it  appears  then  or  never.  Even  wolves  and 
tigers,  when  gorged  with  Iheir  prey,  are  safe  and 
gentle.  It  is  at  such  limes  that  noble  minds 
give  all  the  reins  to  Iheir  good  nature.  Tbey 
indulge  their  genius  even  lo  inlemperance,  in 
kindness  lo  Ihe  afflicted,  in  generosity  to  ihe 
conquered, — forbearing  insults,  forgiving  inju- 
ries, overpaying  benefits.  Full  of  dignity  them- 
selves, they  respecl  dignity  in  all,  but  Ihey  feel 
it  sacred  to  Ihe  unhappy.  Kut  it  is  then,  and 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  unmerited  furtune, 
that  low,  sordid,  ungenerous,  and  reptile  souls 
swell  with  their  hoarded  poisons ;  it  is  then  that 
they  display  their  odious  splendour,  and  shine 
out  in  the  full  lustre  of  Iheii  native  villany  and 
baseness.  Buhke  : 

Leiler  la  a  M<mber  ef  the  Nalicnal  Assembly, 
1791. 

Prosperity,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  inclina- 
tion to  abuse  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God, 
doth  prove  ■  thing  dangerous  to  the  souls  of 

We  must  distinguish  between  felicity  and 
prosperity;  for  prosperily  leads  often  to  ambi- 
tion, and  ambition  to  disappointment. 

Happy  it  were  for  OS  all  if  we  bore  prosperity 
as  well  and  wisely  as  we  endure  adverse  fortune. 
SoUTllEY. 
Prosperities  can  only  be  enjoyeS  by  them  who 
fear  not  at  all  to  lose  them. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


PROVERBS. 

The  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are 
discovered  in  its  proverbs.         Lord  Bacok. 

Proverbs  are,  for  the  most  port,  niles  of  moral, 
or,  (till  more  properly,  of  prudential  conduei. 
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A  rewrve  of  puerilily  we  have  nol  shaken  off 

Ironi  school,  where,  lieing  seasoned  with  minor 

■enlence!).  (he;  prescrilie  upon  our  ri|ier  years, 

>n<l  never  are  worn  oul  bul  willi  our  memnties. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Then  i<i,  likewise,  an  awkward  new  of  expres- 
sion and  Wiffds,  most  carefully  lo  be  avoided  ; 
nich  as  false  English,  l>ad  pronuncinlion.  old 
tayinf^,  and  comnion  proverln;  which  are  so 
many  prnofs  of  liaving  kepi  bad  and  low  com- 
pany.    Fur  example:  if,  instead  of  saying  ihat 


-e  dilTert 


I  ihat  every  man  has  h 


peculiar  one.  yon  sliouid  let  off  a  proverb, 
say  ihat,  "What  is  one  rnan's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison;"  or  else,  "  Every  one  as  (hey 
like,  as  ihe  good  man  said  when  he  kisied  his 
cow  ;"  everyliody  would  be  |>ersunded  tha(  you 
had  never  kept  company  with  anyhody  above 
footmen  and  housemaids. 

Lord  Chestfrfield  : 
Letter!  la  kit  i'lin,  July  xy  1741. 


Undoubtedly  there  have  Iwen  witches— for  in 
that  category  must  Mother  Shipton  l«  classed — 
who  have  played  the  omcle  as  well  as  she;  hut, 
as  generally  happens,  the  multitude  are  ln>il 
sight  of  in  the  course  of  lime,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  many  i»  eventually  ascribed  to  one.  Ho- 
mer, i&o]i,  Solomon — to  say  nothing  of  th:it 
friend  of  th«  destitute,  Joe  Miller — are  amongst 
a  thousand  in-^lances  of  concenlraled  reputation. 
Ever;  hour's  experience,  indeed,  affords  exam- 
ple of  this  tendency  to  special  attribution ;  and 
there  ire  ve\-y  few  of  us,  perhaps,  who  have  nol, 
at  one  lime  or  other,  contributed  our  mile  to  set 
up  the  popular  sect  of  the  day. 

Houiehoid  Werds. 

A  proverb  is  the  wit  of  one  and  the  wisdom 
of  many.  Lokd  John  Russell. 

Short  isolated  sentences  were  the  mode  in 
which  ancient  wisdom  delighted  to  convey  its 
precept!  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct. 
BlSHOF  WARBUflTOK. 


PROVIDENCE. 

The  promiscuous  and  undislinguishing  dislri. 
bution  of  good  and  evil  which  was  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  designs  of  Providence  In  this 
life,  will  be  rectified  in  another.       Addison. 

Most  historians  have  spoken  of  ill  success, 
and  terrilile  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into 
the  secrets  of  Providence  and  made  acquainted 
with  that  private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is 
p>vcriied,  Addison. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  give  ourselves  a 
MUlsfaclory  account  of  the  divine  conduct  with- 
out forming  such  a  scheme  of  things  as  shall  at 
once  lake  in  time  and  eternity. 

AfTEItBtlRY. 


Learn  not  to  dispute  the  methridi  of  hit 
providence;  and  humbly  and  implicitly  ta  ac- 
quiesce in  and  adore  ihem.  Attesbukt. 

The  divine  inspection  into  the  affairs  of  the 
world  dolb  necessanly  follow  from  the  ualarv 
and  being  of  God  ;  and  he  that  denies  this,  do*b 
implicitly  deny  his  existence :  he  may  acknowl- 
edge what  he  will  with  his  mouth,  but  in  his 
heart  he  hath  said.  There  is  no  God. 

Must  not  the  conduct  of  a  parent  seem  ▼ety 
unaccountable  to  a  child  when  its  inclinalioDi 
are  thwarted  1  when  it  is  put  to  learn  leaeis; 
when  it  is  obliged  to  swallow  bitter  phy^tic;  to 
part  with  it  what  it  likes,  and  to  suffer,  and  dc^ 
and  see  many  ihings  done,  contrary  lo  ils  owi 
judgment  ?  Will  it  not,  therefore,  follow  from 
hence,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  that  the  Tittle  dild 
man,  when  it  takes  upon  itself  to  judge  of 
parental  providence — a  thing  of  yesienlBj  to 
criticise  Ihe  economy  of  the  Atuient  of  Dajt — 
will  it  not  follow,  I  say,  thai  such  ■  judge  of 
such  matters  must  Ik  apt  to  make  very  erroneoBs 
judgments,  esleeniing  those  things  in  Ihenisdves 
unaccountable  which  he  cannot  account  for; 
and  concluding  of  some  Ihings,  from  an  ap- 
pearance of  arbitrary  carriage  towards  bim, 
which  is  suited  to  his  infancy  and  ignoranoe, 
that  ihey  are  in  themselves  capricious  orabsan), 
and  cannot  proceed  from  a  wise,  just,  oikd 
benevolent  God  ?  Bishop  Berkelkt. 

lliis  we  call  fortune,  that  serpentine  and 
crooked  line,  whereby  he  draws  tho^e  actioat 
his  wisdom  intends,  in  a  more  unknown  aaA 
secret  way.  This  cryptic  and  involved  melbad 
of  his  providence  have  I  ever  admired;  not 
can  I  relate  the  history  of  my  life,  the  occor- 
lences  of  my  days,  Ihe  escA)>es  of  dangers,  and 
hitiofchance,  wilhaSm/itj  /IAi)i<u  10  forlDSC, 
or  a  bate  grameicy  to  my  good  slois.  .  .  . 
Surely  there  are  in  every  man's  life  certain  tubs, 
doublings,  and  wrenches,  which  pass  awbile 
under  the  effects  of  chance,  bul,  ol  the  lost, 
well  examined,  prove  the  mere  hand  of  God. 
Sir  T-  Brownk: 
Riligio  Mtdui,  Pi-  I.,  xni. 

Let  not  fortune,  which  hath  no  naiDe  in 
Scripture,  have  any  in  thy  divinity.  Let  IVovi- 
dence,  not  chance,  have  the  honour  of  thy 
acknowledgments,  and  be  thy  CEdipus  in  con- 
tingencies. Mark  well  the  paths  and  windii^ 
ways  thereof;  but  be  not  too  wise  in  the  con- 
struclion,  or  sudden  in  the  application.  Tl)e 
band  of  Ptovidetice  writes  often  by  alibrevia- 
tures,  hieroglyphics  or  short  characters,  wbicti, 
like  the  Laconiim  on  the  wall,  are  not  to  be 
made  out  but  by  a  hint  or  key  from  that  spifit 
which  indited  them. 

SirT.  Browne: 
CkriitioK  Meruit,  PL  1^  siv. 

In  the  admirable  difTerence  of  the  featnivs  nf 
men;  which  is  >  great  argument  that  the  woM 
was  made  by  ■  wise  Being.     This  could  IMI  be 
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wrought  by  chance,  or  be  Ihe  work  or  mere 
nBlure,  since  we  find  never,  or  very  rarely,  (wo 
persons  exadly  alike.  This  di>tinclion  Ik  a  part 
of  infinite  wisdom;  MherwiKC  whnl  confusion 
would  be  introduced  into  the  world  !  Without 
thi%  parents  cuuld  not  know  their  children,  nor 
children  their  parents,  nor  a  iirolher  hii  siMer, 
nor  a  Fuhjecl  his  mngislraie.  Without  il  there 
had  been  no  comfort  iiT  retaliiin<i,  no  govern- 
ment, no  commerce.  Del)lois  would  tiot  have 
been  known  Trom  strangers,  nor  good  men  from 
bad.  Propriety  could  not  have  been  preserved, 
nor  justice  executed ;  the  innocent  mlEhi  have 
been  apprehended  for  the  nnceni;  wickedness 
could  not  have  been  slop]>e<t  l>y  any  law. 

ClIARNOCK  1  Allributti. 

A  firm  persuasion  of  the  superintendence  of 

Providence  over  all  onr  concerns  is  Bl)solulely 

necessary  to   our   happiness.     Without   il,  we 

cannot  be  enid  to  believe  in  the  Scripture,  or 

fradise  anything  like  resignation  to  his  will, 
r  I  am  convinced  that  no  alSiclion  can  befall 
me  without  the  pemiisiion  of  Goii,  I  am  con- 
vinced likewise  that  he  sees  and  knows  that  I 
am  afflicted :  believing  this,  I  must  in  the  same 
detjree  believe  that  if  I  pray  to  him  fur  deliver- 
ance, he  hears  me:  I  must  needs  know,  like- 
wise, with  equal  assurance,  that  if  he  henra.  he 
will  also  deliver  me,  if  that  wilt  upon  the  whole 
lie  moil  conducive  to  my  happiness:  and  if  he 
does  not  deliver  me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that 
he  hai  none  but  the  most  benevolent  intention 
in  declining  il.  CuwriiR : 

To  Lady  HtsitlA,  Sept.  4,  1765. 

It  may  be  superstition,  jterhaps,  but  I  cannot 
alter  the  nature  and  character  of  my  under- 
standing, which,  as  long  as  I  can  look  back, 
has  diclnted  to  ine.  as  a  comforting  truth,  that 
the  Divine  Providence  singles  out  particular 
nations,  and  peiha]»  even  individual  men,  to 
cany  on  ihe  slow  and  mysterious  system  of  the 
world.  This  island,  although  placed  on  the 
very  margin  of  civilisation,  has  been  \\.\  exam- 
ple and  its  protector, — spreading  the  blessings 
of  a  pure  religion  and  of  eqnni  laws  to  the  re- 
motest ends  of  the  eanh.  My  impression,  my 
lords,  has  always  been,  that  such  an  unparal- 
leled dominion  is  but  a  more  exalted  trust,  and 
that  if  we  fall  oF  from  the  character  which  be- 
stowed it,  and  which  fitted  us  for  its  fulfilment, 
we  shall  be  deservedly  treated  like  sentinels 
who  desert,  or  who  sleep  upon,  their  posts. 
Lofd-Chahci'XLOr  Er.^kine: 
Spiieh  in  Iht  House,  re  Trial  of  Queen 
Caroline,  1S20. 

The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the 
uppermost  link  of  all  the  scries  of  subordinate 
causes  is  fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies 
.  ,  .  that  Almighty  God  governs  and  directs 
(ubordinate  causes  and  eflects. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

There  is  the  tame  necessity  for  the  divine 
influence  to  keep  together  the  univeise  in  that 
consilience  it  hath  received  as  il  was  first  to 
eiveii.  Sir  M.  Hale. 


The  excluiion  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  a 
Euperin  I  ending  Providence  lends  directly  to  the 
destruclion  of  moral  taste.  Il  robs  the  universe 
of  all  finished  and  consummate  excellence  even 
in  idea.  The  admiration  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness  for  which  we  are  formed,  and 
which  kindles  such  unspeakable  rapture  in  the 
soul,  finding  in  the  regions  of  scepticism  nothing 
lo  which  it  corresponds,  droo]is  and  languishes. 
In  a  world  which  presents  ■  fair  spectacle  of 
order  and  beauty,  of  a  vast  family  nourished 
and  supported  by  an  Almighty  Parent, — in  a 
world  which  leads  Ihe  devout  mind,  step  by 
step,  to  the  conlemplation  of  Ihe  first  fair  and 
Ihe  first  good,  the  sceptic  is  enconiiiasseil  with 
nothing  but  obscurity,  meanness,  and  disorder. 
Robert  Hall  :  Malem  Itifidtlily. 

Every  dislint^  being  has  something  peculiar 
to  itself  10  make  good  in  one  circumstance 
what  it  wants  in  another.  L'Estrance. 

Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our 
own  corruption,  we  do  not  stick  to  arraign  Provi- 
dence itself.  L'Estrange. 


MlLTOM. 

'Tis  enough  for  a  Christian  to  believe  that  all 
things  come  from  God,  to  receive  them  with 
acknowledgment  of  his  divine  and  inscrutable 
wisdom,  and  also  thankfully  to  accept  and  re- 
ceive them,  with  what  face  soever  they  may 
present  themselves:  Inil  I  do  not  approve  of 
what  I  see  in  use,  that  is,  to  seek  to  continue 
and  support  our  religion  by  the  prosperity  of  our 
enterptiies.  Our  lielief  has  other  foundation 
enough,  without  going  about  to  aulhoifie  il  by 
events :  for  the  people  accustomed  to  such  ar^u- 
ments  as  these,  and  so  proper  to  their  own  taste, 
it  is  lo  be  fear'd,  lest  when  ihey  fail  of  success, 
they  should  also  stagger  in  their  falih. 

Montaigne  : 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch,  xxxi. 

Providence  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both 
foreseeing,  caring  for,  and  ordering  all  things, 
and  doth  not  only  behold  all  past,  all  present, 
and  all  lo  come,  but  is  Ihe  cause  of  their  being 
so  provided,  which  prescience  is  not. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

It  hath  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  alt  liv- 
ing creatures  wherewith  he  hath  tilled  the 
world,  that  such  inconveniences  as  we  conlem- 
plalc  afar  off  are  found,  by  the  trial  and  witness 
of  men's  travels,  to  be  so  qualified  as  there  is 
no  portion  of  the  earth  made  in  vain. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

That  which  seemelh  most  casual  and  subject 
lo  fortune,  i*  yet  disposed  by  the  ordinance  of 

God.  Sir  W.  Rai.eigh. 

How  calmly  may  we  commit  ourselves  to  the 

hands  of  Him  who  hears  up  the  woi  lit, — of  Hin 

nd  who  pri 
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Crention  must  needs  Infer  providence,  ai>il 
God's  making  ihe  world  irrefrai;»l>ly  proves 
thai  he  governs  h  too  ;  or  th.ii  a  being  uf  de- 
pendent nature  remains  nevertheless  independ- 
ent upon  him  in  that  respect.  SouTiI. 

Lei  no  man  wl)o  owns  a  providence  grovi 
des]ier«te  under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatso- 
ever, Init  compose  the  anyuish  o(  his  thoughts 
upon  lhi«  one  consiileratinn,  that  he  compre> 
hends  nol  those  strange  unaccouniahle  methods 
by  which  providence  maj  dispose  of  him. 

In  all  our  undertakings  God  will  be  either 
our  friend  or  out  enemy;  for  Providence  never 
stands  neuter.  SotTTH. 

Providence  never  shoots  at  rovers:  Ihere  is 
■n  arrow  that  flies  by  night  aa  well  as  by  day, 
»D(I  God  is  the  person  that  shoots  il. 


receive  the  favour.  Jeremy  Tavlok- 

We  may  be  confident  whatever  God  does  is 
intended  for  our  good,  and  wh.ilever  we  inter- 
pret otherwise  we  can  gel  nothing  by  repining, 
nor  save  anything  by  resisting. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
We  are  to  vindicate  the  just  providence  of 
God  in  the  government  of  the  worid,  and  to  en- 
deavour, as  welt  ai  we  can  upon  an  imperfect 
view  of  things,  to  make  out  the  Iwauly  and 
harmony  of  all  Ihe  seeming  discords  and  irregu- 
larilies  of  the  divine  administration. 

TlLLOTSON. 

No  man  thai  considers  the  promiicuous  dis- 
pensation of  God's  providence   in  thi*  world, 
can  think  it  unreasonable  lo  conclude  thai  after 
this  life  good  men  shall  be  rewarded  and  sini 
punished.  T  " ' 

Our  existence  is  dependent  on 
of  changes  which   are  taking   place  at   evei 
moment  in  ourselves,  but  of  which  each   or 
involves  Ihe  necessity  of  the  existence  and  the 
superintending  power  of  the  Deity.    Thi 
ence  of  the  whole  material   univerae  is  of  the 
same  nature.     Now,  each  of  these  changes 
with  infinite  skill,  adapted  to  ihe  relative  < 
dition*  of  all  the  beings  whom  Ihey  affect,  and 
they  are   sulgected   to  laws   which  are   m 
evident  eipressions  of  almiRhty  power,  of  i 
searchable  wisdom,  and  eihaustless  goodnt 
Now,  were  we  merely   intellectual   beings, 
would  not  be  possiNe  for  us  lo  consider  ai 
thing  more   than  Ihe^e  laws  themselves ;    but 
inasmuch  as  we  are  intelleclual  and  also  moral 
beings,  we  are  capable  not  only  of  considering 
Ihe  laws,  but  »l«o  Ihe  aliribulea,  of  the  Creat 
from  whom  such  laws  are  the  emanations,     i 
everything  which  we  can  know  teaches  a  leasi 
concerning  God ;  if  we  connect  that  lesson  wi 
everything  we  learn,  everything  will  be  resple 
dent  with  the  attributes  of  Deity.     By  using 


his  manner  ihe  knowledi^e  which  is 
ipread  before  us  we  shall  habitually  cultivate  a 
levout  lemper  of  mind.  Thus,  "The  heavens 
will  declare  unio  n*  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
rmament  will  show  His  handywork;"  thns, 
day  unto  d.iy  will  utter  speech,  and  nigbt  nnto 
ighi  show  forth  kaaaltdgr  ef  Nim." 

Dr.  F,  Wavlavd. 


:  acknowledges  a  moral  gove 


When  any  Q 
lent  of  the  world  -,  perceives  ihal  domestic 
social  relations  are  perpetually  operating,  aad 
seem  intended  to  operate,  to  retain  and  dircd 
men  in  the  path  of  duty;  and  feels  that  the  voice 
of  conscience,  the  peace  of  heart  which  resaln 
from  a  course  of  virtue,and  the  comolaticmsof  ile- 

guides  and  aids  in  the  conduct  of  all  onr  actiooc; 
he  will  pnd>Ably  be  willing  to  acknowleilge  aho 
that  the  means  of  a  moral  Eovemment  of  exl 
individual  are  not  wanting;  and  will  no  longer  be 
oppressed  or  disturbed  by  the  apprehensioo  thai 
the  superintendence  of  the  world  may  be  too  dif- 
ficull  for  its  Ruler,  and  that  any  of  His  snl^cctt 
and  servants  may  be  overlooked.  He  will  ao 
more  fear  that  the  moral  than  thai  the  physical 
laws  of  God's  creation  should  be  foreottcD  ia 
any  particular  case:  and  as  he  knows  that  rreir 
sparrow  which  falls  to  the  ground  contain*  ia 
its  stmctnre  innumerable  marks  of  the  Divine 
care  and  kindness,  he  will  be  persuaded  that 
every  man,  however  apparently  humble  and  ie- 
significanl,  will  have  his  moral  being  dolt  with 
according  to  the  laws  of  God's  wisdom  and 
love;  will  be  enlightened, supported,  and  raited, 
if  he  use  the  appointed  means  which  God's  ad- 
ministration of  llie  world  of  moral  li^ht  and 
good  olTeis  to  his  use.  Whewell. 


PRUDENCE. 

Nay,  it  very  often  happens  Ihat  pmdence, 
which  h.ts  always  in  it  a  great  miituK  of 
caution,  hinders  a  man  from  being  so  fortonale 
as  he  might  possibly  have  lieen  without  it.  A 
person  who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely  to  succeed. 
and  follows  closely  the  dictates  of  human  pro- 
tlence,  never  meets  with  Ihose  great  and  unfore- 
seen successes,  which  are  often  the  effed  of  a 
more  sanguine  temper  or  a  more  happy  rashnes; 
and  lliis  perhaps  may  l>e  the  reason  that,  accotd- 
ing  lo  the  common  observalion,  Fortune,  like 
other  females,  delights  lalher  in  favouring  (be 
young  than  the  old. 

AuDiSOH:  Sfe<tat»r,  No.  jgj. 

A  man  is  an  ill  husbind  of  his  htmoBr  that 
enterelh  into  any  action  the  failing  wherein  mn 
disgrace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of  k 
through  can  honour  him.  Lord  Baomi. 

Nothing  nniveisat  can  be  latkmallj  affirated 
on  any  moral  or  any  political  sut^ect.  Pun 
metaphysical  ahsiraction  does  not  belong  totbew 
matten.  The  lines  of  morality  are  rot  like  the 
ideal  lines  of  mathematics.  They  are  broad  oaJ 
deep  as  well  as  long.  ThejadmiioT 
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they  dem.ind  modi  Heat  inns.  These  exceptions 
and  modificHlions  ire  not  made  by  Ihe  process 
of  logic.  iHit  by  tlie  rules  of  pruilence.  Prudence 
is  not  only  Ibe  first  in  rsnk  of  Ihe  virtnes  pilitj- 
cal  and  moral,  but  she  is  the  director,  regulator, 
Ihe-  standard  of  Ihem  ill.  Metaphysics  cannot 
live  without  definilinn;  but  prudence  is  cautious 
how  she  defines.  Our  courts  cannot  be  mnre 
fearful  in  suflerinf;  Actitious  cases  to  be  liroughl 
before  them  for  eliciiin);  their  deiermiaaiion  on 
a  point  of  law  than  prudent  moralists  are  in  put- 
ting extreme  and  hatardous  case*  of  conscience 
upon  emergencies  not  existing,  Burke: 
jff^alfram  Ihe  Nob  In  ikt  Old  Whigs,  1791. 

The  rules  of  prudence  in  general,  like  Ihe 
laws  of  the  stone  tables,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
prohibitive.  Thou  shalt  not,  is  their  chnraclerisiic 
formula;  and  it  is  an  especial  pan  uf  Christian 
prudence  that  it  should  be  so. 

COLBKIIME. 

Prudence  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  were 
called  cardinal  by  the  ancient  ethical  wrileTs. 
Fleming. 


method  of  doing  or  not  doing. 

Sir  M.  Hai-e. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  (tive  cheerful- 
ness to  those  hours  which  splendour  cannot 
gild,  and  acclamation  cannot  exhilarate;  those 
soft  intervals  of  unlwnded  amusement,  in  which 
a  man  shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions,  and 
throws  aside  the  ornaments  or  disguise*  which 
he  feels  in  privacy  <o  be  useless  eiicumhmnces, 
and  to  lose  all  effect  when  they  become  ramiliar. 
Dk.  S.  JoHNSOHi  Rambler,  No.  68. 

'Us  a  rule  that  goes  a  great  way  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  sober  man's  life,  not  to  ^t  any- 
thing lo  haiard  that  may  be  secured  by  industry, 
coDsidention,  or  circumspection. 

L'EsniANCE. 

Prudence  and  good -breeding  are  in  all  stations 
necessary ;  and  most  young  men  suHer  in  the 
want  of  them.  Locke. 

There  is  no  such  imprudent  person  as  he  that 
neglects  God  and  his  soul.  Tillotson. 

I*  he  a  prudent  man  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 
who  lays  designs  only  for  a  day.  without  any 
prof^pect  to,  or  provision  for,  Ihe  remaining  pari 
of  life?  Tillotson. 

Prudence  i*  a  lovely  quality.  This  teache* 
us  to  speak  every  word,  and  perform  every  ac- 
tion of  life,  at  a  proper  time,  in  Ihe  proper  place, 
and  lowaril  the  proper  person.  It  u  prudence 
that  distinguishes  our  various  behaviour  toward 
our  fellow-creatures,  according  10  th«r  different 
ranks  and  degrees  among  mankind,  or  the  dif- 
ferent relations  in  which  we  stand  to  them.  It 
ii  a  very  desirable  excellency  lo  know  when  it 
is  proper  lo  speak,  and  when  it  is  best  to  keep 
lilence ;  at  what  seawms.  and  in  what  com|»ny, 
we  should  awaken  our  zeal,  and  exert  our  active 


powers  ;  or  when  we  should  hide  ourselves,  or 
put  a  bridle  upon  our  lip'^,  and  sit  still,  and 
hear.       1)9..  I.  Watts:  Chriili'an  Morality. 

Without  a  prudent  del ermi nation  in  mallets 
before  us,  we  thall  be  plunged  into  perpetual 
eriom,  .    Db,  I.  Waits, 

Bacon  seems  to  have  had  that  over-estimate 
of  those  who  are  called  the  '•  prudent"  which  is 
rather  common.  One  cause  of  the  supposed 
superiority  of  wisdom  often  attributed  lo  the 
over-cautiuus,  reserved,  non-confiding,  non-en- 
terprising characiers,  as  compared  wilh  the  more 
open,  free-spoken,  active,  and  daring,  is  the 
tendency  to  overrate  Ihe  amount  Of  whnl  is 
distinctly  known.  The  bold  and  enterprising 
are  likely  lo  meet  wilh  a  greater  number  of  Ian- 
gihli  failures  than  the  over-caul ious ;  and  yet 
if  you  lake  a  hundred  average  rnen  of  each  de- 
scription, you  will  find  that  Ihe  hold  have  had, 
on  the  whole.a  more  successful  career.  But  the 
failures — thai  is.  the  non-success — of  the  over- 
cautious cannol  1>e  so  distinctly  traced.  Such 
a  man  only  misses  the  advantages — often  very 
greal — which  boldness  and  frecspeaking  might 
have  gained.  He  who  always  goes  on  fool  will 
never  meet  with  a  fall  from  a  horse,  or  be  stopped 
on  a  journey  by  a  restive  horse;  but  he  who  rides, 
though  exposed  10  these  accidents,  will,  in  ihe 
end,  have  accomfdished  more  journeys  than  the 
other.  He  who  lelt  his  land  lie  fallow  will  have 
incnrred  no  losses  from  bad  harvests;  but  he 
will  not  have  so  much  of  his  land  as  if  he  had 
ventured  to  encounter  such  ritks. 

Whately  : 
Attntl.  OH  Batat's  Essay,  On  Baldness. 

Prudence  supposes  Ihe  value  of  the  end  to  be 
assumed,  and  refers  only  to  the  idaptation  of  the 
means.  .   It  ii  the  relation  of  righl  means  for 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


_    _  ....  „  ought  to  train 

the  people  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go, 
sounds  well.  But  is  there  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving thai  a  government  is  more  likely  lo 
lead  the  people  in  the  right  way  ihan  the  peo- 
ple to  fall  inlo  the  right  way  of  themselves? 
Have  there  not  been  governments  which  were 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ?  Are  ibere  not  still 
such  governments?  Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  Ihe  movement  of  political  and 
religious  truth  is  raiher  downwards  from  the 
government  to  the  people  than  upwards  from  Ihe 
people  to  the  government  ?  Tliese  ate  questions 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  have  clearly  re- 
solved. Mr.  Souihey  declaims  against  public 
opinion,  which  is  now,  he  tells  us,  usurping  su- 

Creme  power.  Foimerly,  according  to  him,  ihe 
iws  governed :  now  public  opinion  governs. 
What  are  laws  but  expression*  of  the  opinion  of 
some  class  which  has  power  over  Ihe  rest  of  Ihe 
community  ?  By  what  was  ihe  world  ever  gov- 
erned but  by  the  opinion  of  some  person  or  per- 
son* ?    By  what  else  can  it  ever  be  governed  ? 

..oogic 
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What  are  all  systems,  religious,  poliljcal,  or  cci- 
entific,  but  opinions  roling  on  evidence  more  ot 
less  satisTaclory  ?  The  question  is  not  between 
human  opinion  and  some  hi);her  and  more  cer- 
tain mode  of  arriving  at  truth,  but  between  opin- 
ion and  opinion,  Itelween  the  opinions  of  one 
man  and  another,  or  of  one  clou  and  another, 
or  of  one  eeneration  and  anoiher.  Public  opin- 
ion U  not  inrallible ;  but  can  Mr.  Soulhey  con- 
struct any  in«lilutions  which  shall  secure  to  us 
the  j^idance  of  an  infallible  opinion?  Can 
Mr,  Soulhey  select  any  TaDiily,  any  profession, 
any  class,  in  short,  distinguLthed  by  any  plain 
badge  from  the  resi  of  the  community,  whose 
ofnnlon  is  more  likely  lo  be  jast  than  ibis  much- 
abused  public  opinion  ?  Would  he  choose  the 
peer*,  for  example  ?  Or  ihe  Iwo  hundred  tallest 
men  in  the  country?  Or  the  imor  Knighls  of 
Windsor?  Or  children  who  are  born  wiih  cauls? 
Or  the  seventh  sons  of  seventh  sons  ?  We  can- 
not suppose  that  he  would  recommend  popular 
election  ;  for  that  is  merely  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion.  And  to  say  (hat  society  ought  to  be 
governed  by  Ihe  opiniMi  of  ihe  wisest  and  best, 
though  true,  is  useless-  Whose  o|nnion  is  lo 
decide  who  are  ihe  wisest  and  best  ? 

SMthty't  CeUaqttiti  on  Stciety,  Jan.  1S30. 


PUBLIC   SPIRIT. 

To  sticli  Bl  nothing  for  the  public  interest  is 
represented  a*  the  reSued  pnn  of  ihe  Venetian 
wisdom.  Addtsoh. 

A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a 
public  spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  eicellenl  tem- 
per as  sets  him  loose  from  all  seltish  views,  and 
makes  him   endeavour  towards  promoting  Ihe 

public  good.  Atterburv. 

Let  brave  spirits,  tilled  for  command  by  sea  or 
land,  not  be  laid  by  as  petsons  unnecessary  for 
the  time.  Lofd  Ba(>ih. 

A  present  personal  detriment  is  so  heavy 
where  it  falls,  and  so  instant  in  its  operation, 
that  Ihe  cold  commendation  of  a  public  advan- 
tage never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  match  for 
(he  quick  »ensil»liiy  of  a  private  loss. 

BUKKE. 

An  enliehlened  self- interest,  which,  when  well 
understood,  ihey  leM  us  will  identify  with  an  in- 
lereM  more  enlarged  and  public.         Burke. 

In  common  life,  we  may  observe  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  utility  is  always  appealed  to  ;  nor 
is  it  supposed  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given 
to  any  man  than  to  display  his  usefulness  to  Ihe 

CMic,  and  to  enumerate  Ihe  services  which  he 
performed  to  mankind  and  to  society. 

HllHE. 

It  is  ihe  greatest  interest  of  particulan  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  Ihe  community, 

L' Estrange. 

All  nations  thai  grew  great  oul  of  liltle  or 
nothing  did  so  merely  by  the  public-minded- 
ness  of  particular  persons.  SouTH. 


When  men  look  into  their 
consider  the  generous  seeds  which  are  there 
planted,  ihst  might,  if  righlly  cultivated,  eoiicr- 
ble  Ihcir  lives,  and  make  their  virtue  veocrable 
lo  futurity ;  how  can  Ihey,  without  tears.  TCfled 
on  Ihe  universal  degeneracy  from  that  public 
spirit  which  ought  to  lie  Ihe  fiisl  bd<I  principal 
motive  of  all  Iheir  actions?  In  the  Grecian  a>d 
Roman  nations,  they  were  wise  enough  10  keep 
up  this  great  incentive,  and  it  was  impossible  U 
be  in  Ibe  fashion  without  being  a  paltiot- 

SirR.  Steele:   7a/i!rr,Na.  183, 

But  however  general  custom  may  hurry  as 
away  in  the  stream  of  a  common  error,  there  ii 
no  evil,  no  crime,  so  great  as  ihal  of  being  cold 
in  malten  which  relate  to  Ihe  commim  good. 
This  is  in  nothing  mure  cons|HCuoiii  than  in  a 
certain  willingness  lo  receive  anything  that  tends 
to  Ihe  diminution  of  such  as  have  been  canspsc- 
uous  instruments  in  our  service.  Such  incliu- 
lions  proceed  from  the  most  low  and  vile  cor- 
ruption of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable. 
This  effaces  not  only  Ihe  practice,  bul  Ihe  very 
approbalion  of  honour  and  virtue  ;  and  has  had 
such  an  eSecl,  that,  to  speak  freely,  ihe  very 
sense  of  public  good  has  no  longer  a  psrt  evea 


Sir  R.  Steele;  Talltr,  No-  183. 
It  is  lo  be  feared,  indeed,  that  Society  wooU 
fare  bul  ill  if  none  did  service  to  Ihe  Pulilic  ex- 
cept in  proportion  as  Ihey  possessed  the  ran 
monJ  and  inlelteclual  endowment  of  cnlif^hl- 
ened  public  spirit.  For  such  a  spirit,  wbeiher 
in  the  form  orpaltiotisra  or  that  of  philanthropy, 
implies  not  merely  ieHtvol<nl  fttlh^  stmoga 
than,  in  fact,  we  commonly  meet  wiih,  IhiI  ^» 
poweis  of  oiitraelion  beyond  what  ihe  mass  ot 
maokind  ran  possess.  Wkatei.y: 

Amtot.  ett  Baeen't  Enojr,  Of  tie  Trwn 
Cnaltuss  vf  Xingdenu,  etc. 


PUFFING. 

Il  is  indeed  amusing  lo  toni  over  some  late 
volumes  of  periodical  works,  and  to  see  how 
many  immortal  productions  have,  within  a  fe^ 
months,  been  gathered  lo  the  Poems  of  Black- 
more  and  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Beha ;  how  maay 
"  profound  views  of  human  nature,"  and  "  «- 
quisite  delineations  of  fashionable  manners,"  and 
"  vernal,  and  sunny,  and  refreshing  Ihooghl!:,' 
and  "high  imaginings,"  and  "young  breath- 
ings," and  "  embodyings,"  and  "  ptninpi,"  and 
"minglings  with  the  beauty  of  ihe  onivene," 
and  "  harmonies  which  dissolve  the  soul  in  a 
passionate  sense  of  loveliness  and  divinity,"  tbc 
world  has  contrived  10  foi^.  The  names  li 
the' books  and  of  the  writers  are  buried  ia  as 
deep  an  oblivion  as  ihe  name  of  the  bmlder  <i 
Stonehenge.  Some  of  the  well-iniHed  fa^iioa. 
able  novels  of  eighteen  hundred  aitd  iveWy- 
nine  hold  the  pastry  of  eighteen  hundred  aad 
thirty  I  and  others,  which  are  now  extolled  ia 
language  altnoil  loo  high-flown  for  the  metia 
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of  Don  Quixote,  will,  we  hove  no  Houbl,  line 
the  trunks  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one. 
But,  though  we  have  no  apprehensions  that  puf- 
£ng  will  ever  confer  permanent  reputation  on 
the  undexervine,  we  still  think  its  influence  most 
pernicious.  Men  of  real  merit  will,  if  ihey  per- 
severe, St  last  reach  the  siation  to  which  they 
>re  entitled,  iind  intruders  will  be  ejected  with 
.contempt  and  derision.  But  it  is  no  small  evil 
that  the  avenues  to  fame  should  be  blocked  up 
bjr  a  swarm  of  noisy,  pushing,  elbowing  pre. 
tei>deis,  who,  though  Ihey  will  not  ullinialely  be 
able  tn  make  good  their  own  entrance,  hinder, 
in  the  mean  lime,  those  who  have  a  right  to  enter. 
All  who  will  not  disgrace  ihem^tves  by  joining 
in  the  unseemly  scuffle  must  expect  to  be  at  first 
hustled  and  shouldered  back.  Some  men  of 
talents,  accordingly,  turn  away  in  dejection  from 
pursuits  in  which  success  appears  to  bear  rio  pro- 
portion to  desert.  Oiheis  employ  in  self-defence 
the  means  by  which  competitors,  far  inferior  to 
themselves,  appear  for  a  time  to  obtain  a  decided 
advantage.  There  are  few  who  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  own  powera  and  suflicient 
elevation  of  mind  to  wait  with  secure  and  con- 
temptuous patience,  while  dunce  after  dunce 
pressei  Ivfore  them.  Those  who  will  not  stoc^ 
to  the  baseness  of  the  modern  fashion  are  too 
often  discouraged.  Those  who  do  stoop  to  it 
are  always  degrailed. 

We  have  of  late  observed  with  great  pleasure 
*ome  symptoms  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  re- 
spectable literary  men  of  all  partiea  are  begin- 
ning to  be  impatient  irf  this  insufferable  nuisance. 
And  we  purpose  to  do  what  in  us  lies  for  the 
abating  of  it.  Loud  MACAt;LAV: 

Mr.  Reberl  Mentgomtry't  Peant,  April,  1830. 


o  kind  of  false  wit  which  has  been 


comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  pun- 
ning. It  is  Indeed  inipocsible  to  kill  a  weed 
which  the  soil  has  a  natural  disposition  to  pro- 
duce. I'he  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds 
of  all  men ;  and  though  they  may  be  subdued 
by  reason,  reflection,  and  good  sense,  Ihey  will 
be  very  apt  to  shoot  up  In  the  greatest  genius 
that  is  not  broken  and  cultivated  by  the  rules  of 
art.  Imitation  t>  natural  to  us,  and  when  it  does 
not  raise  the  mind  to  poetry,  painting,  music,  or 
other  more  noble  arts,  it  often  breaks  out  in 
puns  and  quibbles. 

Aristotle,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  book 
of  rhetoric,  describes  two  or  three  kinds  of  puns, 
which  he  calls  peragrams,  among  the  beauties 
of  ^ood  writing,  and  produces  instances  oflhem 
out  of  some  of  the  greatest  authors  in  the  Greek 
longne.  Gcero  has  sprinkled  several  of  his 
works  wilh  puns,  and  in  his  book  where  he  lays 
down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes  abundance  of 
sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  also  upon  exam- 
ination  prove  arrant  puni. 


But  the  age  in  which  the  pun  chiefly  flourished 
was  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.  That 
learned  monarch  was  himself  a  tolerable  pun- 
ster, and  made  very  few  bishops  or  privy.coun- 
sellors  that  had  not  some  time  or  other  signaliied 
themselves  by  a  clinch  or  a  conundrum.     It  was 


o  merry  speeches  and  ludicrous 


ilh  great  gravity  from 
the  pulpit,  or  pronounced  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  at  the  council  table.  The  greatest 
aulhon,  in  their  most  serious  works,  made  fre- 
quent use  of  puns.  The  sermons  of  Bishop 
Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Sliakspeare,  are 
full  of  them.  The  sinner  was  punned  into  re- 
pentance by  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  nothing 
IS  more  usual  than  to  see  a  hero  weeping  and 
quibbling  for  a  dozen  lines  together. 

Addison  i  Sftclator,  No.  61, 


PURITANS. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  tnns- 
porled  the  last  century  wilh  oierriment  la  lost  to 
us,  who  do  not  know  the  sour  solemnity,  the 
sullen  superstition,  the  gloomy  moroseness,  and 
the  stubborn  scruples  of  the  ancient  Puritans; 
or,  if  we  know  them,  derive  our  information 
only  from  Ixxiks  or  from  tradition,  have  never 
had  them  l>efore  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by 
recollection  and  study  understand  the  lines  in 
which  they  are  satiriied.  Our  grandfathers 
knew  the  picture  from  the  life ;  we  judge  of  the 
life  1^  contemplating  the  picture. 

It  IS  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  aiid 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  imagine  tlie 
tumult  of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradic- 
tion, which  perplexed  doctiine,  disordered  prac- 
tice, and  disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet, 
in  that  age  when  subordination  was  broken,  and 
awe  was  hissed  away;  when  anv  unsettled  inno- 
vator who  could  hatch  a  haff-funned  notion 
produced  it  to  the  public ;  when  every  man 
might  become  a  preacher,  and  atmost  every 
preacher  could  collect  a  congregation. 

Db,  S-  Johnson  r  Lift  of  Milan. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans  the 
most  remarkable  body  of  men,  perhaps,  which 
the  world  hat  ever  produced.  The  odious  and 
ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the 
surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them ;  nor 
have  there  been  wanting  attentive  nnd  mali- 
cious observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many- 
yean  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the- 
theme  of  unmeasured  invective  and  derision. 
They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licentious- 
ne<3  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time 
when  the  pretu  and  the  stage  were  the  most 
licenliuus.  They  were  not  men  of  letters; 
they  were,  as  a  body,  unpopular;  they  could  not 
defend  themselves;  and  the  public  would  not 
take  them  under  its  protection.  They  were 
therefore  abandoned,  without  reserve,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatist*. 


6oo  PURI 

The  oStenUlious  sim]iUcily  of  their  dress,  iheir 
tour  upcci,  their  nasal  iwitnf;,  (heir  Bti If  posture, 
their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the 
ScriplurHl  phrases  which  thejr  introduced  an 
every  occasion,  their  contempt  or  human  learn- 


indeed  fair  game  for  the  laughen.  But  il  is  not 
from  the  laughers  alone  that  ibe  philosophy  of 
histoiy  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches 
this  cabject  should  carefully  guard  against  the 
influence  oF  that  piitenl  ridicule  which  has 
already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 

Lord  MACAt;t.AY!  Milttm,  Aug.  1825. 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance, 
who  directed  their  mea.<ures  through  a  long 
aeries  of  eventful  years,  who  formed,  out  uf  the 
most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army  thni 
Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  tramrJed  down 
King,  Church,  and  Aristocracy,  who,  in  Ihe 
short  inlervali  of  dome^ic  hedition  and  reliel- 
lion,  made  tbe  name  of  England  terrible  to 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no 
vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were 
mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of  free- 
masonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret 
that  these  l>adges  were  not  more  attractive. 
We  regret  that  a  l>ody  to  whose  courage  and 
talents  mankind  ha.<i  owed  inestimable  obliga- 
tions had  not  the  lofty  elegance  vhich  dislin. 
guished  some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  the 
First,  or  the  easy 'good-breeding  for  which  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second  was  celelirated. 
But,  if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall,  like 
Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the  speciuu-: 
caskeis  which  contain  only  the  Death's  hc.id 
and  the  Fool's  bead,  and  fix  on  the  plain  leaden 
chest  which  conceals  the  treasure. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Millan. 

The  Faritans  were  men  whose  minds  had 
derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  c 
lemplation  of  sU|>erior  beings  and  eternal 
(eresu.     Not  content  with  acknowledging, 

Eneral  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  ihey 
bitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  Ihe 
Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was 
ra-st,  for   whose  inspection   nothing  was 

him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  exister 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremoni 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the 
pure  worebip  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an 
obscuring  veil,  ihey  aspired  to  gau  full  on  his 
intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with 
him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  con. 
tempi  for  lerre'lrial  distinctions.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of 
mankind  seemed  10  vanish,  when  compared 
with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes 
■were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognized  no  title 
to  superiority  but  his  favour ;  and,  confident  of 
that  favour,  ihey  despised  all  the  accomplish- 
ments and  all  ihe  dignities  of  the  world.  If 
they  were  unacijuainied  with  Ihe  works  of 
philosophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read 


in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were  not 
found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  were 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps 
were  not  accompanied  hy  n  splendid  train  cf 
menials,  legions  of  miiiisieringangels  had  charge 

them.  Their  palaces  were  h<iiises  not  made 
hands ;  Iheir  diadems,  crowm  of  gkuT 
which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the  ridi 
and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  Ihey 
looked  down  with  contempt :  for  they  esteemed 
themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and 
eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language,  nobles  by 
the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by 
the  impoiHlion  of  a  mightier  hand.     The  very 

lesl  of  them  was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a 
mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged, 
on  whose  slighter  action  the  spirits  of  ligbi 
and  darkness  looked  with  anxious  interest;  wbo 
had  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  etith 
were  created,  10  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should 
continue  when  heaven  and  earth  should  hai« 
passed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted  poli- 
ticians ascribed  to  earthly  Causes  had  been  i»- 
dained  on  his  account.  For  his  sake  em|Rrei 
had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed.  For 
his  sake  the  Almi{;hiy  had  proc1aim<^d  his  will 
by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist  and  the  harp  of 
the  prophet.  He  had  been  wresied  hyno  com- 
mon deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  cocnmai 
foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of 
no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blooil  of  no  earthly 
tncrilice.  Il  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been 
darkened,  that  the  rocks  had  lieen  rent,  that  the 
dead  had  risen,  Ihal  all  nature  had  shuddered 
at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  Go<l. 

Lord  Macaulay:  Jfiffl«, 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fathers  in  the  time 
of  the  Great  Civil  War.  We  are  by  no  meant 
unmindful  uf  the  grenl  debt  which  mankind 
owes  to  the  Puritans  of  that  time,  the  deliveicn 
of  England,  the  founders  uf  the  American  Com- 
monwealth. But  in  the  day  of  their  power 
those  men  committed  one  great  faull,  which  left 
deep  and  lasting  traces  in  the  naiional  character 
and  manners.  They  mistook  the  end  and  over- 
rated the  force  of  government.  They  deter- 
mined, not  merely  to  pniteel  religion  and  poUie 
morals  from  insull,  an  object  for  which  the  civil 
sword,  in  discreet  hands,  may  1>e  beneficially 
employed,  but  to  make  the  people  committed 
to  their  rule  truly  devout.  Yet,  if  they  had 
only  reflected  on  events  which  they  had  them- 
selves witnessed  and  in  which  they  had  them- 
selves borne  a  great  part,  they  would  have  seen 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  their  enter- 
prise. They  bad  lived  under  a  government' 
which,  during  a  long  cour?(e  of  years,  did  all 
that  could  be  done,  by  lavish  bounty  and  by  lig- 
orous  punishment,  to  enforce  confotmity  to  tbe 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Etig- 
land.  No  person  suspected  of  hostility  to  that 
church  had  the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining 
favour  at  the  court  of  Charles.  Avowed  dis- 
sent was  punished  by  imprisonment,  by  igno- 
minious exposure,  by  cruel  mutilations,  and  by 
ruinous  flnes.     And  the  event  bad  been  that  tke 


QUOTATIONS. 


church  had  fallen,  and  had  in  ils  fall  dragged 
down  wilh  il  a  monacchy  which  had  stood 
>ix  hundred  years.  The  Puritan  mighl  have 
learned,  if  from  nothing  elw,  yet  from  his  own 
recent  victory,  that  govemmeDta  which  attempt 


Ihlngs  biyond  iheir  rench  are  likely  not  merely 
to  fail,  but  to  produce  an  effect  directly  the 
oppwite  of  that  which  they  conteDi|>1ate  a* 
deolrable.  LoKD  Mauui^av  : 

Comic  DraKtaliili  e/lAt  Xtslorafien,}a,n.  1S41. 


QUOTATIONS. 

I  am  wonderfully  pleai>«d  whi 
any  passKge  in  an  old  Greek  0 


,  I  n 


r  Latin  author, 
□riilown  upon,  and  which  I  have  Dever 
met  witn  in  any  quotation. 

Addison. 
Why  read  a  bonk  which  yon  cannot  quote? 

Dr.  Richakd  BEt^TLEV: 
Te  Ait  a™,  wiBBi  he  found  reading  a  Nevil. 
Out  of  monument:!,  namn,  wordx,  proverhs, 
tiadilions,  private  records  and  evidences,  frae- 
tnents  of  stories,  pasiagn  of  bookes,  and  the 
like,  we  doe  save  and  recover  somewhat  from 
the  deluge  of  time.  Lord  Bacon; 

Advancement  of  Learning. 
If  the  grain  were  separated  from  the  chaff 
which  fills  the  works  of  our  National  Poels, 
what  is  truly  valuable  would  he  to  what  is  use- 
less in  the  proportion  of  a  mole-hill  to  a  moun- 
tain. BuKKe. 

It  is  the  beauty  and  independent  worth  of 
the  ciialions,  far  more  than  their  appropriaie- 
ness,  which  have  made  Johnson's  Dictionary 
popular  even  as  a  reading-book. 

Coleridge. 
Why  are  not  more  gems  from  our  great  au- 
thors scattered  over  the  country?  Great  books 
are  not  in  everylwdy's  teach ;  and  though  it  is 
belter  to  know  them  thoroughly  than  to  know 
Ihem  only  here  and  there,  yet  it  is  a  good  work 
to  give  a  little  10  tho^e  who  have  neither  time 
nor  means  to  gel  more.  I^t  every  book-worm, 
when  in  any  fragrant  st^rce  old  tome  he  dis- 
covers a  lenience,  a  story,  an  illustration,  that 
does  his  heart  good,  hasten  to  give  it. 

C:oLHiirt»CE. 


to  add  murder  to  robbery.     I  have  somewhere 
obACTved  that  we  should  make  the  same 
a  boi>k  that  the  bee  does  of  a  flower : 
she. steals  sweets  from  it,  hut  does  not  injure  it ; 
and  those  sweets  she  herself  improves  and  con- 
honey.    But  most  pliigiarisis,  like  the 
drone,  have  neither  taste  to  leleei,  nor  industry 
acquire,  nor  skill  to  improve;  but  impudently 
pilfer  the  honey  ready  prepared  from  the  hive. 
COLTON :  LacoH. 
Horace  has  enticed  me  into  this  pedantry  of 
quotation.  Ci>WLEy. 

'Twas  this  vain  idoliiing  of  authors  which 
gave  birth  to  that  silly  vanily  of  imperlinenl 
these    ridiculous    fooleries    signify 


otbei 


■e  genet 


pedantry  of  the  affected  sciolist 


lithe 


Glahvili 


he  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced, 

[John]  Wilkes  censured   it  as  pedantry. 

Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  it  is  a  good  thing ;  there 

community  of  mind  in  h.     Classical  quota- 

1  is  the  parole  of  literary  men  all    over  the 

world."      Wiuces.  "  Upon   Ihe   continent  they 

""  '         Shakspeare  is 

ote  also  Pope, 

PHor,  Butler,  Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley." 

Dr.  S.  Johnson: 

BomtlTi  yoknieH,ytm  1781. 
Vihcn  I  lirst  collected  these  authorities,  I  was 
desirous  that  every  quotation  should  be  useful 
other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a 
wont;  I  therefore  extracted  from  philosophers 
rinciples  of  science ;  from  historians  remark- 
ile  facts;  from  chymists  complete  processes; 
from  divines  striking  exhortations;  and  from 
poels  beautiful  descriptions.      Such  is  design 


If  we  steal  thoughts  from  the  modems,  it 
be  cried  down  as  plagiarism;  if  from  the 
cienis,  it  will  be  cried  up  as  erudition.  Bi 
(his  respect  every  author  is  a  Spartan,  being 
more  ashamed  of  the  discovery  than  of  the 
depredation.  Yet  the  oflence  itself  may  not  h< 
ao  heinous  as  the  manner  of  committing  it;  foi 
some,  OS  Voltaiie,  not  only  steal,  but.  like  thi 
harpies,  befoul  and  bespatter  those  whom  they 
have  plundered.  Others,  again,  give  U!  ' 
mere  carcase  of  another  man's  thoughts. 
deprived  of  all  their  life  and  spirit,  and  this  is 


3  yet  a 
When  the  lime  called  upon  me  to  range  this 

alphabetical  series,]  soon  discovered  that  the 
bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fright  away  the  stu- 
dent, and  was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme 
of  including  all  that  was  pleasing  or  useful  in 
Engliik  literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts 
very  often  to  clusters  of  words  in  which  scarcely 
any  meaning  is  retained  ;  thus  to  the  weariness 
of  copying  1  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexa- 
tion or  expunging.  Some  passages  I  have  yet 
spared,  which  may  relieve  Uie  li^ur  of  verbal 


QUOTATIONS.— RAILLERY. 


Marches,  and    iiiterspene   with    verdure    and 
flowen  the  dusty  deserts  of  barren  philuli^y. 

The  eiampten,  ihua  mulilated,  are  no  lunger 
to  be  considered  ai  conveying  Ihe  wniimcnts  or 
doctrine  of  their  aulhorxi  the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  are  inserted,  wiih  all  its  B|ipend- 
ani  clauses,  has  been  curefulty  preseiveil ;  but 
it  may  someiimes  happen,  by  hasty  delrunca- 
tion,  tbil  Ihe  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
may  be  chinked  ;  the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenets,  jr  the  philoso|)herhii  system. 

Dr.  S.  Juhksoh  : 
Prtja.     ■     '  "■■■ 


tions  of  writers  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit 
the  quotation*  deaervc  where  Ihe  originals  are 
wanting.  LoCKK. 

The  indiscreet  scriblen  of  our  lima,  who 
amongst  iheir  laborious  nothings  insert  whole 
sections,  paragraphs,  and  pages,  out  of  ancient 
authors,  with  a  design  by  that  means  lo  illus- 
tnle  their  own  writings,  do  quite  contrary  ;  for 
this  infinite  dissimilitude  of  ornaments  renders 
the  complexions  of  their  own  compasilions  so 
pale,  sallow,  and  dcform'd,  that  they  low  much 
mote  than  they  get.  The  philosophers  Chry- 
lippui  and  Epicurus  were  in  this  of  two  quite 
contrary  humouii  i  for  the  first  did  not  only- in 


bis  books  mix  ihe  passages  and  sayings  of  other 
authors,  but  entire  pieces,  and  in  one  the  whole 
Meitea  uf  Euripides;  which  gave  ApoUadarns 
occasion  to  say,  "  ihnl  should  a  man  |Hck  out  of 
his  writings  ill  that  was  none  of  hi*,  he  would 
leave  him  nothing  but  blank  paper;"  whereas 
the  latter,  quite  contrary,  in  three  hundred  vol- 
umes thai  he  left  behind  him,  has  not  so  much 
as  any  one  quotation.  MoNTAltiNE: 

Etiayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xiv. 

Quotations  are  best  brought  in  10  confirm  sonw 
opinion  controverted.  Swm. 

Whoever  only  reads  lo  Iranscribe  shining  re- 
marks, without  entering  into  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  author,  will  be  apt  to  be  misled  out 
of  Ihe  regular  way  of  thinking;  and  all  Ihe 
product  of  all  this  will  be  found  a  manifest  in- 
coherent piece  of  patchwork.  SwitT. 

If  these  little  sparks  of  holy  fire  which  I 
have  thus  heaped  up  together  <lo  not  give  life 
to  your  prepared  and  aJrea<iy  enkindled  spirit, 
yet  they  will  sometimes  help  to  cntcniin  a 
thought,  to  actuate  ■  passion,  to  employ  and 
hallow  a  fancy.  Julkmv  Tavlok. 

Some  persons  of  bright  parts  have  narrow 
remembrance;  for,  having  ncheiof  iheirown, 
they  ore  not  solicitous  to  boirow. 

Dr.  I.  WATra. 


RAILLERY. 

A  quotation  from  Hudibras  shall  make  ibem 
treat  with  levity  an  obligation  wheieiii  their 
welfare  is  concerned  as  lo  this  world  and  Ihe 
next :  railleiy  of  this  nature  is  enough  to  make 
the  hearer  tremble.  Addison. 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating 
mortal  sins,  I  should  rally  the  world  out  of  in- 
decencies and  venial  transgression. 

Addison. 

Raillery  is  the  sauce  of  civil  entertainment; 
and  without  some  such  tincture  of  nrlrantty, 
good  humour  falten.  L'E^TKANCB. 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind 
the  lasting  memory  of  having  been  piquanlly, 
though  wittily,  taunted.  Locke. 

If  I  build  my  felicity  upon  my  reputation  I 
am  happy  as  long  as  the  railer  will  give  me 
leave.  South. 

I  do  not  know  anything  which  gives  greater 
disturbance  to  conversation  than  the  false  noi'        ' 
some  people  have  of  raillery.     It  ought,  1 
tainly,  lo  be  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  ai 


society,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  ihoic  with 
whom  you  converse;  the  way  to  that  is  to  show 
'ou  are  well  inclined  towards  them.  What 
hen  can  be  more  absurd  than  lo  Set  up  for  being 
extremely  sharp  and  biting,  as  Ihe  term  is,  in 
'our  expressions  to  your  familiars  i"  A  man 
rho  has  no  good  quality  but  courage  b  in  a 
very  ill  way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure 
'  ■[  the  world,  because  that  which  he  has  superior 
I  other  people  cannot  be  exerted  without  rais. 
ing  himself  an  enemy.  Your  gentleman  of  a 
satirical  turn  is  in  the  like  eondiiion. 

Sm  R.  Steele:  Sfitctal^r,  No.  422. 

Raillery  is  no  longer  afireeaMe  onl^  while  the 
whole  company  ia  pleased  with  it.  I  would 
least  of  all  lie  understood  to  except  Ihe  penon 
rallied.  Sti  R.  StulX. 

Where  wit  halh  any  mixture  of  railleiy,  it  n 
bat  calling  it  banter,  and  the  work  is  dime. 
SwUT, 

If  any  man  turns  religion  into  railleiy  by 
ihl  jr-ls,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous,  be- 
iu:>c  he  spons  with  hii  own  life. 

TllXOTSOM. 


Diciitizc-ctv  Google 


READING. 

or  all  ihe  diveriions  of  life,  (here  is  none  » 
proper  ro  fill  up  ils  emply  spaces  as  Ihe  reading 
of  useful  and  enlerlaiiiing  authors.  But  this  I 
shall  only  touch  upon,  Iwcause  il  in  some  meas- 
ure inlerferes  wiih  Ihe  third  method,  which  1 
shall  propose  in  another  paper,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  onr  dead  inactive  houtu,  and  vrhich  I 
■hall  only  mention  in  general  lo  be,lhe  pursuit 
of  knowledge. 

Addison  :  ^ctater.  No.  93. 

A  man  who  has  nny  relish  for  line  wriling 
either  di<^(ivers  new  lieaulies,  or  receive 
stronger  impressions,  from  ihe  maslerly  strokes 
of  a  greni  author  every  lime  he  peruses  him  ; 
besides  thni  he  nalumlly  wear^  himseir  into  the 
same  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking. 

Addison  :  Sfeclator,  No.  409. 

1  may  casi  my  readers  under  two  general 
divinioi»,  ihe  mercurial  and  ihe  saturnine.  The 
<in>t  are  the  gay  pait  of  my  disciples,  who  re- 
quire speculnlions  of  wit  and  huinoar;  the 
others  are  lhos«  of  a  more  solemn  and  Miber 
turn.  ADDtsoK. 

I  would  have  him  read  over  Ihe  celehraled 
works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  [he  lest 
uf  so  mniiy  diSerenl  ages.  Addi.son. 

A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained 
than  by  comparing  and  drawing  a  parallel  be- 
tween his  own  private  cbaracter  and  ihat  of 
olher  persons.  AduisoH. 

Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things  allenlive, 
and  depend  upon  it  Ihal  a  mixed  knowledge  is 
not  a  superficial  one.  As  far  as  il  goes,  ihe 
views  thai  il  gives  are.  Inie ;  but  he  who  rends 
deeply  in  one  class  of  wrilers  only,  gels  views 
which  are  almotl  sure  to  be  perverted,  and 
which  are  not  only  narrow,  but  false.  Adjust 
yonr  proposed  amount  of  reading  to  your  time 
and  inclinalinn, — ihis  is  perfectly  free  10  every 
man ;  but  whelher  that  amount  be  large  or 
tmall,  let  it  tie  varied  in  iu  kind,  and  widely 
varied.  If  I  have  a  confident  opinion  on  any 
one  point  connected  wilh  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  it  is  on  Ihis. 

Da.  T.  Arnold, 

Read  not  lo  conlmdicl  and  confute,  nor  to 
believe  and  lake  for  granled,  nor  lo  find  talk  and 
discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consiiler.  Stortit 
books  are  lo  be  tailed,  others  10  l>e  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested;  that 
is.  some  houks  are  to  he  read  only  in  paits; 
others  to  be  read,  bnl  not  curiously;  and  some 
few  10  lie  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  hy 
deputy,  and  extmcts  made  of  ihem  hy  others; 
but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important 
argumenis,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  liooks :  else 
dihtilled  books  are  like  common  dl'lilled  waten>, 
flashy  things.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Estay  LI.,  Of  Sludia. 

Reading  makelh  a  full  man;  conference  a 
ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man:  and. 
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therefore,  if  a  man  write  Utile,  he  had  need  have 
at  memory :  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need 
a  present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  liiile,  he  had 
have  much  cunning  to  seem  tu  know  that 
he  dolh  nol. 

stories  make  men  wise;  poets,  witty;  the 
ematics,  lutHile  ;  natural  philosophy,  deep; 
1,  grave ;  l<^ic  and  rheioric,  able  to  con- 
:  "  Abeunl  studia  in  mores;"  nay,  there  is 
ind  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  hut  may  be 
wrought  out  liy  fit  studies :  like  as  diseases  of 
the  body  may  have  appropriate  exerciMS  1  bowl- 
ing is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins,  shouting  for 
the  lungs  and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the 
stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the  like:  so, 
if  B  man's  wit  he  wandering,  let  him  study  the 
nialhematiis  ;  for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit 
be  called  away  never  so  little  he  must  l>egin 
again  :  if  his  wit  be  nol  apt  to  dislinguish  or 
find  diflerences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  for 
ihey  are  "Cymini  MClores:"  if  be  be  nol  apl  10 
beat  over  matters,  and  10  call  upon  one  thing  lu 
prove  and  illustrate  anolher,  let  him  study  the 
lawyers'  cases  :  so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may 
have  a  special  receipt.  IxillD  BAtx>r< : 

£3iay  LI.,  Of  Sludia. 

As  long  looking  against  the  sun  or  fire  hurleth 

the  eye  by  dilatation,  so  curious  printing  in  small 

volumes,  and  reading  of  small  letters,  do  hurt 

Ihe  eye  by  contraction.  Lord  Bacon. 

We  ought  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as 
to  make  every  line  sensible  lo  the  ear;  at  the 
same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appearance  of 
sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Blaik. 

A  proper  and  judicious  system  of  reading  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  Two  things  are  neces- 
sary in  perusing  the  menial  labours  of  others; 
namely,  not  to  read  too  much,  and  to  pay  great 
Bllentioii  to  the  nature  of  whal  you  do  read. 
Many  persons  peruse  books  for  the  exprei^s  and 
avowed  purpoi«  of  consuming  time;  and  this 
class  of  readers  forms  liy  far  the  majority  of 
what  are  termed  the  rending  public;  others, 
again,  read  with  the  laudable  anxieiy  of  being 
made  wiser;  and  when  this  objecl  it  not  at- 
tained, the  disappointment  may  genrrnlly  I* 
■llribuled  either  to  the  batul  of  reading  too 
much,  or  of  paying  insufficient  attention  lo  wlial 
falls  under  their  notice.  Blakev. 

He  who  reads  with  discernment  and  choice 
will  acquire  less  learning,  but  more  know  ted );« ; 
and  as  this  knowledge  is  collected  with  design, 
and  cuhivBied  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be  at 
all  times  of  pimeiliate  and  ready  use  to  himself 
and  olhrrs.  .  .  .  He  who  reads  without  this 
diacemment  and  choice,  and,  tike  Bodin's  pupil, 
resolves  lo  read  all,  will  not  have  lime,  no,  nor 
capacity  neither,  to  do  anything  else.  He  will 
not  be  able  lo  think,  wilhoul  which  il  is  imper- 
tinent to  read  ;  nor  to  act,  witliout  wbicti  it  is 
impertinent  to  think.  He  will  assemble  mate- 
rials with  much  pains,  and  purchu^  tbem  at 
much  expense,  and  have  neither  leiiiure  nor  skill 
to  frame  them  into  proper  scanllings,  or  to  pre- 
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pare  iliem  fur  use.  To  what  purpoK  should  he 
huslMiitl  his  time,  or  leirn  archilccluie  1  he  has 
no  deiiKn  to  build.  But  then,  to  what  purpose 
all  ihcM  quarries  of  stone,  bU  these  muumaint 
of  sniid  and  lime,  all  these  forests  of  oak  and 
deal?  Lord  Bolincbrokei 

Lttlm  OH  Ike  Study  and  Uu  of  Hislory. 

Reading,  and  much  reading,  is  good  ;  bul  the 
power  of  diversifying  the  matter  infinilel]'  in 
yout  own  mind,  and  of  applying  it  lo  every  nc- 
cBsion  (hat  arises,  is  far  belter;  so  don't  sup- 
press the  vivida  vis.  May  God  grant  you  every 
blessing.  Remember  Him  firs),  and  ln<4,  and 
midst.  Keep  yourselves  constantly  in  His  pret- 
ence.    Again  and  again,  God  bless  you. 

To  R.  Burkt,  Jun.,  and  Mr.  T.  King, 

m.  1773. 

Who  is  he  thai  it  now  wholly  overcome  with 
idlenew,  or  otherwise  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
worldly  care,  troubles,  and  dUcontenln,  that  will 
not  be  much  lightened  in  his  mind  liy  reading  of 
some  enticing  slory,  true  or  feigned,  where,  as 
in  a  glass,  he  shall  uhserve  what  our  forefalhers 
have  done;  the  beginnings,  ruins,  falls,  periods 
of  commonwealths,  priviite  men's  actions,  dis- 
played to  the  life,  Stc.  Plutarch  therefore  calls 
them,  seciindas  mensas  et  bellaria,  the  second 
course  and  junket*,  because  ihey  were  usually 
read  al  noblemen's  feasts. 

Robert  Burton : 
Anatomy  ef  Alilanckoly. 


'Use  and  assert  your  own  reason  :  reflecl.  ei- 
imine,  and  analyze  everything,  in  order  lo  form 
e  judgment;  let  no  ccnv  ^ 
iding,  mislead  yoi 


mpose  upon  your  u 


mlj. 


It  yout  reason  bell 
do  not  say  that  it  will  always  prove  an  unerring 
guide;  for  human  reason  is  not  infallible:  but 
It  will  prove  the  least  erring  guide  that  you  can 
follow.  Books  and  conversation  may  assist  it ; 
but  adopt  neither  blindly  and  implicitly ;  try 
both  by  that  best  rule  which  God  hits  given  to 
direct  us,  Reason. 

Lord  Chester  Ft  bld  : 
Ltlltrt  to  hii  Son,  Feb.  ^,  1749. 

Force  yourself  to  reflect  on  what  you  read, 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  CoLERIiXiE. 

By  reading  a  man  does  {as  it  were)  antedate 
his  life,  and  make  himself  contemporary  with 
the  ages  past ;  and  this  way  of  running  up  be- 
yond one's  nativity  is  better  than  Plato's  pre- 
exisience.  jERtuy  Collier. 

A  man  may  as  well  expect  lo  grow  stronger 
by  always  eating  as  wiser  by  always  reading. 
Too  much  overcharges  nature,  and  turns  more 
into  disease  than  nourishment. 

Jeremy  Colli  ui. 


Some  read  lo  think — these  are  rare;  some  to  , 
write — these  are  common;  and  some  read  to 
talk — and  these  form  the  great  majority.  The 
first  page  of  an  author  nol  unfrequenlly  suSces 
all  the  pur)iosei  of  this  laller  class,  uf  whom  it 
has  been  said  ihal  they  treat  books  as  some  do 
lords :  they  inform  ihemselves  of  their  titltt,  and 
then  boBM  of  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

CuLTON :  Lactn. 

How  I  pity  those  who  have  no  love  of  read- 
ing, of  study,  or  of  ihe  line  arts  1  I  have  passed 
my  youth  amidst  amusements  and  in  the  most 
brilliant  society;  but  1  can  assert  with  perfect 
truth  that  I  have  never  tasted  plea.-kures  so  ime 
as  those  1  have  found  in  the  study  of  books,  in 
writing,  or  In  music.  The  days  that  succeed 
brilliant  entertainments  are  always  metandudy, 
bul  those  which  follow  days  of  study  are  <ie- 
lidous:  we  have  gained  something;  we  have 
acquired  some  new  knowledge,  and  we  recall 
the  past  day  not  only  without  disgust  and  with- 
out tegret,  bul  with  consummate  salisfaciion. 
Madahe  de  Geklu. 

They  who  have  studied  have  not  only  learned 
many  excellent  things,  but  also  have  act)uire<]  a 
great  facility  of  profiling  themselves  by  reading 
good  authors.  Dsvden  :  Dufnsttfy. 

Few  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  that  economy  in  reading  which 
selects,  almost  fXilusivfly,  the  very  first  order  of 
Iwoks.  Why  should  a  man,  except  for  some 
sfiedal  reason,  read  a  ver^  inferior  book  al  the 
very  time  that  he  might  be  reading  one  of  Ibe 
highest  order?  Jomk  Foster:  yournal. 

Readers  in  general  who  have  an  object  beyond 
amusement,  yet  are  not  apprised  of  the  most 
important  use  of  reading,  the  acqui^lion  of jtnwr. 
Thiir  iniialtdgi  is  not  power;  and,  too,  the 
memory  retains  but  the  small  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  a  book  should  be  full :  the  grand 
object,  then,  should  be  to  improve  the  strength 
and  lone  of  Ihe  mind  by  a  thinking,  analyiing, 
discriminating  manntr  of  reading. 

John  Fostbr  :  youmal. 

How  often  have  t  been  struck  at  observing 

that «      "  

works 


'  tfftet  at  alt  is  produced  by  the  noblest 
of  genius  on  Ihe  habits  of  thought,  senti- 
ment, and  talk,  of  the  generality  of  readers; 
Iheir  mental  tone  becomes  no  deeper,  no  mel- 
lower; they  are  not  equal  to  a  fiddle,  wfaitdi 
improves  by  being  repealedly  played  upon.  I 
should  not  eipecl  one  in  twenty,  of  even  edo- 
CBled  readers,  so  much  as  lo  recollect  one 
singularly  sublime,  and  by  far  the  noblest,  part 
of  the  poem  in  question:  so  litlle  emotion  does 
anything  awake,  even  in  ihe  moment  of  reading: 
if  it  did,  they  would  not  forget  it  so  soon. 

John  Foster  ;  JounuU. 
Let  ns  read  with  method,  and  propone  to  our- 
selves an  end  to  which  all  our  studies  may  point. 
Through  neglect  of  this  rule,  gross  ignormce 
often  disgraces  great  readers,  who,  by  skipping 
hastily  and    irreguhu'ly  from    one  tubject   lo 


another,  render  ihemsetves  incnjiable  of  com- 
bining their  ideas.  So  many  delached  parcels 
of  knowledge  cannol  form  a  whole.  This  in- 
constancj  weakens  the  energies  of  the  mind, 
creslcs  in  it  a  dislike  to  application,  and  even 
robs  it  of  the  advantages  of  natural  gond  sense. 

Yet  let  us  avoid  the  contrary  eilreme,  and 
t««pe(M  method  without  renderin);  nurselvcs  il'^ 
slaves.  While  we  propose  an  end  in  our  read- 
ing, let  not  this  end  be  too  remote;  and  when 
once  we  have  aitnined  it,  let  uur  allentlon  be 
diiecled  to  a  difTrrent  subject.  Inconstancy 
weakens  Ihe  understanding ;  a  long  and  exclusive 
application  (o  a  single  object  hardens  and  con- 
tracts it.  Our  ideas  no  longer  chnnge  easily 
into  a  diflerent  channel,  and  the  course  of  read- 
ing to  which  we  have  loo  long  accustomed  our- 
selves is  the  only  one  we  can  puniie  with 
Measure.  Gibbon: 

Abstrait  af  My  Headings. 

To  read  with  attention,  exactly  to  define  the 
expressions  of  onr  author,  never  to  admit  a  con- 
clusion wiihoul  comprehending  ils  reason,  often 
to  pause,  reflect,  and  intertc^te  ourselves,  these 
are  so  many  advices  which  it  is  easy  to  give, 
but  diflicult  to  follow.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  that  almost  evangelical  maxim  of  forgetting 
friends,  conn  try,  religion,  of  giving  merit  its  due 
praise,  and  embracing  truth  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.        GIBBON:  Abstract  ef  My  Rtadings. 

It  is  of  no  importance  to  read  much  except 
jaix  be  regular  in  reading.  If  it  be  interrupted 
for  any  considerable  time,  it  can  never  be  at- 
tended with  proper  improvement.  There  are 
some  who  study  for  one  day  with  intense  appli- 
cation, and  repose  themselves  for  ten  days  after. 
But  wi«1om  is  a  coquet,  and  must  lie  courted 
with  onnbating  assiduity.  It  was  a  saying  of 
the  ancients  that  a  man  never  opens  a  book 
without  reaping  some  advantage  by  it. 

Goldsmith  (frmn  ihi  Chinfsi\ : 
CUiten  of  Ike  World,  Letter  LXXXIII. 

As  concern*  the  quantity  of  what  is  to  be  read, 
there  is  a  single  rule, — read  much  but  not  many 
works  (muttum  non  mulla). 

SiK  WtiLiAM  Hamilton. 

Of  all  the  amusements  which  can  |M)ssibly  be 
imagined  for  a  hard-working  man,  after  his  daily 
toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there  is  nothing  like 
reading  an  entertaining  hook,  supposing  him  to 
have  a  taste  for  ii,  and  supposing  him  to  have 
the  book  to  read.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  ex- 
ertion, of  which  he  has  had  enough  or  too  much. 
It  relieve*  his  home  of  its  dulness  and  sameness, 
which,  in  nine  case*  out  of  ten,  is  what  drives 
him  out  to  the  nie-bouse,  to  hit  own  ruin  and 
hi*  family's.  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier, 
and  gayer,  and  more  dlvcmiied  and  interesting 
scene,  and,  while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he 
may  forget  Ihe  evils  of  the  present  moment  fully 
as  much  as  if  he  were  ever  so  drunk,  wiih  the 
great  advantage  of  finding  himself  the  next  day 
with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  or  at  least  Inid 

and  his  family, — and  without  a  headache.   Nay, 
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it  accompanies  him  to  his  next  day's  work,  and, 
if  the  hook  he  hns  been  reading  be  anything 
above  the  very  idlest  and  lightest,  gives  him 
something  to  think  of  besides  the  mere  me- 
chanical drudgery  of  his  every-day  occupation, — 
somelhing  he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  return  to. 

But  supposing  him  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
Ihe  choice  of  his  book,  and  to  have  alighted 
upon  one  really  good  and  of  a  good  class. 
What  a  source  of  domestic  enjoyment  is  laid 
open!  What  a  bond  of  family  union  1  He 
may  read  it  aloud,  or  make  his  wife  read  il,  or 
his  eldest  boy  01  girl,  or  pass  it  round  from 
hand  to  hand.  All  have  the  benefit  of  it;  all 
contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  rest,  and  a 
feeling  of  common  interest  and  pleasure  is  ex- 
ched.  Nothing  unites  penple  like  companion- 
ship in  inlellectual  enjoyment.  It  does  more, — 
it  gives  Ihera  mutual  respect,  and  to  each  among 
ihem  self-respect — that  corner-stone  of  all  virtue. 
It  furnishes  io  each  the  masler.key  by  which  he 
may  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  iotel- 
leclual  being,  to 

'*  Enter  the  ucred  temple  of  hit  brotst, 
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And  while  thus  leading  him  to  look  within  his 
own  hosom  for  the  ultimate  sources  of  his  hap- 
piness, warns  him  al  the  same  lime  to  be  cautious 
how  he  defiles  and  desecrates  that  inward  and 
most  glorious  of  temples. 

Sir  J.  r.  W.  Herschei. 

For  general  improvement,  a  man  should  read 
whatever  his  immediate  inclination  prompts  him 
to ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  a  man  has  a  science  to 
learn,  he  must  regBlarly  and  resolutely  advance. 
What  we  read  with  inclination  makes  a  much 
stronger  impression.  If  we  read  without  in. 
clinalion.  half  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixing 
the  attention,  so  there  is  but  one-half  to  be  em- 
ployed on  what  we  read.  If  a  man  begins  to 
read  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and  feels  an  in- 
clination to  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it  to  go  to 
the  beginning.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel  again 
the  inclination.  Dr.  %.  Johnson  : 

BoraelVs  jf"hnsen,  year  1776, 

But  the  truth  is.  that  the  Vnowledge  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  Ihe  sciences  which  that 
knowleilge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the 
great  or  the  frequent  buslnci*  of  the  human 
mind.  Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  con. 
versation,  whether  we  wish  to  he  useful  or 
pleasing,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religious  and 
moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the  next 
is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  with  those  examples  which  may  be 
said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  bj  events  the 
reasonableness  of  opinions. 

Prudence  and  Justice  are  virtnes  and  excel- 
lencies of  all  limes  and  all  places ;  we  are  per- 
C dually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometrician*  only 
y  chance.  Our  intercouite  with  intellectual 
nature  is  necessary;  our  speculations  npoo 
matter  are  voluntary,  and  at  leistire.     Phyii> 

Google 


niogical  leamini;  is  of  such  nrc  fmei^ence, 
thai  one  may  know  another  hnlf  his  life  withoul 
being  ii>)le  lo  estimate  his  Ekill  in  hydrosuiics 
or  aslronomy ;  iiut  his  moral  and  prudential 
chai^cler  immeiiialely  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  reart  at 
schoolii  Ihnt  supply  most  Bxioms  of  pmilence, 
most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  ma- 
terials for  converMilion ;  anil  these  parposes  are 
best  Mrveil  by  poels,  orators,  and  historians. 
Dk.  S.  JtjHNSON :  Ufi  of  MiUon. 

Much  depends  upnn  tuirn  and  vh'rr  yon 
read  a  bimk.  In  the  five  or  sii  impniieni  min. 
utes  liefnre  the  dinnerisquile  ready,  who  would 
Ihink  of  taking  up  the  Fairy  Queen  for  «  slop- 
gap,  or  a  volume  uf  Bi<hop  Andrews's  sermons? 

Milton  almost  requires  ■  solemn  service  of 
music  lo  lie  played  upon  before  you  enter  upon 
him.  But  he  brings  his  music,  to  which  who 
listens  had  need  bring  docile  thoughts,  and 
purged  ears. 

Winter  evenings— ibe  world  shut  out— wlih 
lest  of  ceremony  the  gentle  Sliak^peare  enters. 
Ac  such  a  season  the  Tempeal,  or  his  own  Win- 
ter's Tale,— These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid 
reading  aloud — lo  yourself,  or  (ss  it  chances)  lo 
some  single  person  listening.  More  than  one — 
and  it  degenerates  into  an  audience, 

Dtfaiktd  Theughls  en  Boeks  and  Reading. 
Those  who  have  read  of  everything  are 
thought  to  understand  everything  loo;  but  it 
is  not  always  so.  Reading  furnishes  the  mind 
only  with  materials  of  knowledge:  it  is  think- 
ing that  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of 
the  I'umiiiaiing  kind,  »nd  it  is  not  enough  lo 
cram  aun>elvea  with  a  great  load  of  collections: 
unless  we  chew  them  over  and  over  again  they 

Locke. 
Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading, 
good  company,  and  refiecllon  must  finish  him. 
LOCKK. 
I  say,  then,  thai  books,  taken  indiscriminately, 
are  no  cure  to  the  diseases  and  afflictions  of  the 
mind.    There  is  a  world  of  science  necessary  in 
the  Inking  uf  them.     1  havr  known  some  peo- 

Cle  in  greal  sorrow  fly  to  a  novel,  or  the  lasl 
ghl  book  in  fashion.  One  might  as  well  take 
a  rose-draught  for  the  plague !  Light  rending 
does  not  do  when  Ihe  heart  is  really  heavy,  1 
am  told  that  Goethe,  when  he  lost  his  son,  took 
to  study  a  science  Ihal  was  new  lo  him.  Ah  ! 
Goethe  was  a  physician  who  knew  whet  he  was 
about.  In  a  great  grief  like  thai,  you  cannot 
tickle  and  divert  the  mind  :  you  muzil  wrench  it 
away,  alBlrad,  absorb — bury  it  in  an  abyss, 
hurry  il  into  «  labyrinth.  Therefore,  for  Ihe  ir- 
remediable sorrows  of  middle  life  and  old  age, 
I  recommend  ■  strict  chronic  course  of  science 
and  hard  reasoning — counter- Irritation.  Bring 
the  brain  to  act  upon  the  heart  t  If  science  is 
too  much  against  Ihe  grain  (for  we  have  not  all 
got  mathematical  heads),  something  in  the  reach 
of  the  humbleit  understanding,  bat  suCRcienlty 


searching   to   the    highest — a    new  langnage — 
Greek,  Arabic,  Scandi  navinn,  Chinese,  or  Welsh ! 
Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton: 

Tkt  Caxttnu,  ch.  xli». 
I  could  svish  lo  have  a  more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it  so  dear  as 
it  will  cost.  My  desiKK  i*  lo  p«'>s  over  easily, 
and  not  laboriously,  the  rem;iiiider  of  my  life. 
There  is  nothing  thai  I  will  ciulgel  my  lir«ins 
alxiut  J  no,  not  knowledge,  of  what  price  soever 
I  seek  in  the  reading  of  my  l>i>oks  only  to  please 
my  self  by  an  irreproachable  diver^iijn  :  or  it  I 
study,  it  is  for  no  other  science  than  what  treats 
of  the  knowledge  of  my  self,  and  ii 
how  to  die,  and  live  well. 


■'  I  » this  only  coune 
Train  up,  ud  in  it  only  bmihe  uj  hone." 

I  do  not  l>ite  my  nails  about  the  difficulties  I 
meet  with  in  my  reading ;  after  a  chaise  or  two, 
I  give  ihem  over.  MontaignK: 

Essays,  (Alton's  jd  ed.,  ch.  livii. 
1  never  travel  vilhout  liooks,  either  in  peace 
or  war;  and  yet  sometimes  I  pass  over  several 
days,  and  sometimes  months,  without  lookirigon 
them  :  1  will  read  by  and  by.  say  I  to  my  self, 
or  to-morri'W,  or  when  I  ple.ise,  and  in  ihe  in- 
terim time  steals  away  withoul  any  inconve- 
nience. For  it  is  not  to  be  imagin'd  lo  what 
degree  I  please  my  self,  and  rest  content  in  this 
conni deration,  that  I  have  them  by  me,  to  direit 
my  self  with  ihem  when  I  am  so  di^pos'd,  and 
to  call  lo  mind  what  an  ease  and  refrchmeDl 
they  are  to  my  life.  'Tis  Ihe  ticst  viaticum  I 
have  yet  found  out  for  Ihis  human  journey,  and 
very  much  lament  those  men  of  understanding 
who  are  unprovided  of  Ihem.  And  yet  X  rather 
accept  of  any  other  sort  uf  diversion,  how  li^ 
soever,  liecause  this  cnn  never  fail  me. 

MONTAICKB : 

Eaays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,ch.  xcviL 

As  much  company  as  I  have  .kept,  and  as 

much  as  I  love  it,  I  love  reading  better,  and 

would  rather  be  employed  in  reading  than  in 

the  most  agreeable  conversation.  POPS. 

Mullum  legendum  esse  non  multa. 

QUNTILIaN. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  government  of  action  is 
lobe  gotten  by  knowledge,  and  knowledge,  best, 
by  gathering  many  knowledges,  which  is  Read- 
ing. Sir  p.  Sidney. 

Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to 
the  body.  A*  by  the  one  health  is  preserved, 
strengthened,  and  invigoraled;  by  ihe  other, 
virtue,  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind,  b  kept 
alive,  cherished,  and  confirmed.  But  as  exer- 
cise becomes  tedious  and  painful  when  we  make 
use  of  it  only  as  the  means  of  health,  so  reading 
is  apt  to  grow  unea.>y  and  burdensome  when 
we  apply  ouiKlve*  lo  it  onlj'  for  our  improve- 
ment in  virtue.  For  this  reason,  Ihe  virtue 
which  we  gather  from  a  fable,  or  an  all^ory,  is 
like  the  health  we  gel  by  hunting;  as  we  arc 
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engaged  in  an  agreeable  pimail  lliat  drawi  us 
on  wilh  jilcBsure,  ami  makes  us  iiuentible  uf  the 
fajigues  that  accompany  it. 

Sir  R,  Steeix;  Tallir,  No.  147. 
The  mind  should  he  accustomed  to  make  wiw 

goc4  along  1  (lie  habitude  or  which  made  Pliny 
the  younger  nffirm  that  he  never  read  a  book  bo 
bad  but  he  drew  some  profit  Troni  it. 

Nothing,  in  Imth,  has  tuch  a  tendency  to 
weaken  not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  bul 
the  inlellectuni  powers  in  general,  as  a  hnbit  of 
extensive  and  various  reading  wiihoul  reflection. 
The  activity  and  force  of  mind  are  gradually 
impaired, in  consequence  of  disuse;  and,  nol 
DD frequently,  all  our  principles  and  opinions 
come  to  l>e  liisl  in  (he  infinite  mulliplicily  and 
discordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

DttoAi.D  Stewart. 

It  ii  hard  that  not  one  gentleman's  daughter 
should  read  her  own  longue;  as  any  one  may 
6nd  who  can  hear  them  when  tbey  are  disposed 
to  mangle  a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least 
word  out  of  the  common  road  diKoncerls  them. 

As  a  man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and  for  want 
of  digesiiiin  'v-  never  nourished,  so  these  endless 
readers  may  cram  ihemsetvei  in  vain  with  intel- 
lectual food.  Dr.  1.  Watts:  { 
ImprevemiHt  ef  Ihi  Mind. 

We  never  read  without  profit  if  wilh  ihe  pen 
or  pencil  in  our  hand  we  mark  such  ideas  as 
strike  us  by  Iheir  novelty,  or  correct  ihose  we 
already  possess.  Readingsoon  becnmesfatigiiing 
unless  undertaken  with  an  eye  lo  our  own  ad  van. 
lage  or  thai  of  olhcm,  and  when  il  does  nol  en- 
rich the  mind  wlih  new  ideas;  bul  this  habil  is 
easily  acquired  by  exercise,  and  then  books 
aflbrd  ihe  surest  relief  in  the  most  melancholy 

ZlHMHBMANN. 


Ihnt  which  undoulitedly  will  make  an  heretical 
religion  and  a  fabulou.''  phitOMiphy. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  proper  work  of  man,  ihe  grand  driH  of 
human  life.  Is  10  fallow  reason,  thai  nol>1e  ^ipark 
kindled  In  us  from  heaven.  BaRROW. 

In  ihe  language  of  English  philosophy,  ihe 
terms  reason  and  understanding  are  nearly  iden- 
lical,  and  are  so  used  l>y  Slcwarl;  bul  in  ihe 
critical  philosophy  of  Kani  a  broad  diiiiiiclion 
has  been  drawn  lietween  them.  Reason  is  the 
principle  of  principles; — [ii]  either  specuhi- 
tively  verifies  every  speciaf  principle,  or  prac- 
licilly  determines  the  proper  ends  of  human 
action.  ,  .  .  There  are  unquestionably  in  Ihe 
human  mind  certain  necessary  and  univeisal 
principles,  which,  shining  with  an  intrinsic  light 
of  evi<lenee,  are  themselves  above  proof,  bul  Ihe 
aulhorily  for  all  mediate  and  contingent  princi- 
ples. That  which  is  thus  above  rcastining  is 
the  reason.  BraNDE. 

As  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  right  exercise  of 
any  faculty,  so  especially  in  that  of  right  reason- 
ing ;  which  is  still  the  greater  by  how  much  the 
consequences  are  more  clear  and  the  chains  of 
them  more  long. 

T.  BURNCT:    Tktory  Bf  tki  Earth. 


REASON. 

The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded 
than  the  lieni  of  any  present  inclination  ;  since 
inclinniion  will  at  length  come  over  lo  reason, 
though  we  can  never  force  reason  to  comply 
wilh  inclination.  AddisuH. 

Motives  that  adilress  themselves  lo  our  reason 
■re  fittest  lo  be  employed  upon  reasonable  crea- 
tures :  il  is  no  ways  congruous  that  God  should 
tie  always  frightening  men  into  an  acknuwledg- 
nieni  of  the  truth.  Atterburv. 

We  ought  not  to  allempt  lo  draw  down  or  sub- 
mil  the  mysteries  of  Cod  10  our  reason  \  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  raise  and  advance  our  reason  lu 
the  divine  truth.  In  this  part  of  knowledge,  touch- 
ing divine  philosophy,  I  am  so  far  from  noting 
•ny  deficiency,  ihai  I  rather  note  an  excess ; 
whereto  I  have  digressed  because  of  Ihe  extreme 
prejudice  which  both  religion  and  philosophy 
have  received  from  being  commixed  logelher,  as 


Underslending  is  discursive,  and  in  all  its 
dgments  refers  to  some  other  faculty  as  its  ul- 
timate authority.  It  is  the  faculty  of  tefleclion. 
Rtasen  is  fixed,  and  in  all  its  decisions  appeals 
lu  itself  as  Ihe  ground  and  sul)stance  of  their 
truth.  It  is  Ihe  faculty  ofcontemphilion.  It  is 
indeed  far  nearer  lo  nii»  than  lo  «ni/<rrrAiH<l'i>i/. 

Cole  Rises. 

There  are  few  things  reason  can  discover  with 
so  much  cenainly  and  ease  as  its  own  insuf- 
ficiency. Jeremv  Coulibr. 

Reason  is  always  striving  and  always  at  a  loss, 
while  il  is  exercised  about  that  which  is  not  ils 
proper  olilecl,  Drvden. 

All  reasoning  is  rttrotftft;  il  consists  in  Ihe 
application  of  facts  and  principles  previously 
known.  This  will  show  Ihe  very  great  im- 
portance of  knowledge,  especially  that  kind 
which  is  called  Experience. 

John  FostrR:  KnenUdgr. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in 
intelleclive  ratiocination  is  often  long,  and 
chained  togeiher  l>y  divers  links,  which  cannot 
be  done  in  imaginative  ratiocination  by  some 
attributed  to  brute».  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In  reasoning  we  recede  as  far  as  possilile  from 
semuble  impressions ;  and  the  more  general  and 
comprehensive  our  conclusions  and  the  larger 
our  alisirnciions,  provided  they  are  susiained  by 
sufficient  evidence,  ihe  more  knowledge  is  ex- 
tended and  ihe  intellect  improved,  Sensibiliiy 
v.  excited,  Ihe  affections  are  awakened,  on  Ihe 
contrary,  on  those  occasions  in  which  we  tread 
back  our  steps,  and,  descending  fmni  generali- 
ties, direct  the  attention  lo  iodividnal  objects  and 


particulnr  events.  We  all  acknowledge,  for  ex- 
ample, our  constant  exposure  to  death  ;  liut  it  is 
wldom  we  experience  the  practical  imprcision 
of  that  weigliiy  truth,  except  when  we  witne« 
ibe  itroke  uf  mortality  actually  iiiRicted.  We 
unircreally  acknowledge  ihe  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man prospect^',  and  the  instability  of  earthly 
distinctions;  bnt  it  i«  when  we  behold  them 
lignally  destroyed  and  confounded  that  we  feet 
our  presumption  checked  and  oar  tieartt  ap- 
palled. RaBBKT  Hall: 

Fattral  Strmettfor  thi  Prinetst  Charlolfi. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  reason  to  awaken 
new  pas<ions,  or  open  new  sources  of  sensi- 
bility ;  but  lo  direct  us  in  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  which  nature  has  aJready  rendered  pleas- 
ing, or  to  determine  among  the  interfering  in- 
cUnalions  and  pa.isions  which  swny  the  mind, 
which  are  the  Bitest  to  be  preferred. 

Robert  Hall:  Modern  InfidtUly. 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  it 
■ome  things  which  stand  as  principles,  univer- 
sal ly  agreed  upun;  and  out  of  thoK  principles, 
which  are  in  themsel»ea  evident,  the  greatest 
moral  duties  we  owe  towards  God  or  man  may, 
without  any  great  Uifliculty,  be  concluded. 

Hooker. 

There  isnoopposii^;  brutal  force  to  the  strata- 
gems of  human  reason,  L'Estkance. 

Reaiion,  in  the  English  language,  is  some- 
times taken  for  true  snti  clear  principle  ;  some- 
times (or  clear  and  fair  deductions  i  sometimes 
for  the  cause,  particularly  the  final  cause. 

In  a  creature  whose  thoughts  are  more  than 
the  sands,  and  wider  than  the  ocean,  fancy  and 
passion  must  needs  run  him  into  strange  counes, 
if  reason,  which  is  his  only  star  and  com)iass, 
be  not  that  he  steers  by.  Locke. 

Pure  reason  or  intuition  holds  a  umilar  rein. 
lion  lo  the  understanding  that  perception  holds 
to  sensation.  Morell. 

The  way  to  subject  all  things  to  ihyselfe,  is 
to  snliject  thyselfe  to  reason:  thou  <ihall  govern 
many  if  reason  govern  tSee;  would»t  thou  be 
crowned  the  monarch  of  a  little  world?  com- 
mend  thyselfe. 

QUARLES:  Eitckir.,  a.  19. 

Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  reasonable 
than  to  leave  reasoning  on  things  above  reason. 
Sir  p.  Sit>NEv. 


It  is 


1  passr 


•ssisled  than  by  the  sugj^lloni  sought  fur  or 
presented.  In  some  d^^e  it  is  inherent  in 
every  man  not  lieing  entirely  an  idiot,  ...  In 
itself,  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  our  nature,  it 
is  never  erroneous;  what  we  call  wrong  con- 
clusions Iwing  conclusions  obtained  by  some 
artificial  process  taking  the  place  of  reason, 
,  .  ,  or  they  are  conclusions  just  in  themselves, 
and  wrong  only  as  regards  the  assumptions  or 


suggestions  out  of   which  they  arise.      It  ii  ■ 
power  which  may,  however,  be  lost. 

B.  H.  SUART. 

Though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  ts 
university  sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  do, 
yet  it  is  generally  to  tie  relied  upon,  and  obeyed, 
where  it  tells  us  what  we  are  nut  lo  do. 

Soins. 

For  a  rational  creature  to  conform  himself  to 
the  will  of  God  In  all  things  carries  in  it  a- 
rational  rectitude  or  goodness;  and  lo  disobey 
or  oppose  his  will  in  anything  impoiti  a  moral 
obliquity.  SOCTTH. 

The  word  reason  itself  is  far  from  b«ng  pre- 
cise in  its  meaning.  In  common  and  popidar 
discourse  it  denotes  Ihe  power  by  which  we 
distinguish  truth  from  fal-^hood,  and  right  from 
wrong,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
bine means  for  the  allainment  of  particular 
ends.  .  .  .  Reason  is  sometimes  used  to  expels 
Ihe  wtiole  of  those  powers  which  elevate  man 
aliove  the  brutes,  and  constitute  his  ralioiul 
nature,  more  especially,  perhaps,  his  inlelleclDal 
powers;  sometimes  to  express  the  power  of 
deduction  or  argumentation. 

DUCALD  Stbwart, 

It  b  an  old  and  true  distinction,  that  tblap 
may  be  above  our  reason  without  being  contrary 
to  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the  power,  the  fialure, 
and  the  universal  presence  of  l3od,  with  insD- 
merable  other  points.  SwiPT. 

There  is  no  way  to  deal  with  this  man  of 
for  things  which  are  not  capable  of  it. 

TiLLOTSON. 

How  many  excellent  reasonings  are  framed 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  wisdom  and  study  in 
a  length  of  years  I  DR.  I.  Wativ 

"  Child,"  said  mj  father  lo  me,  when  I  was 
young,  "  you  think  10  carry  everylhii^  by  dint 
of  argument.  But  you  will  find,  tqrand  by.how 
veiy  little  is  ever  done  in  the  world  by  clear 
reawn."     Very  little  indeed ! 

It  is  tme  of  almost  all  men,  except  so  br  ai 
we  are  taught  of  God, — 

"  Aaim  experience  ire  belteve. 


Passion  and  prejudice  govern  the  world;  only 
under  the  name  of  reason.  It  is  our  part,  by 
religion  and  reason  joined,  lo  counteract  tbeo 
all  we  can.  Ji'hn  Wesley  : 

Letter  to  JoirfA  BensoH,  Oil.  5,  177O: 
IVttUy't  Select  Leiliri,  1837,  J03. 

The  unwiie  and  incautious  are  always  proae 
lo  rush  from  an  error  on  one  side  into  an  oppo- 
site error.  And  a  reaction  accordingly  took 
place,  from  the  abuse  of  reasoning,  to  Ihe  nndoe 
neglect  of  it,  and  from  the  fault  of  not  snfii- 
ctently  observing  fi 
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in  threshing  over  and  over  again  the  same 
straw  and  winnowing  Ihe  unie  chaiT,  and  Ihen 
their  successora  had  resolved  lo  discard  these 
processes  altogether,  and  tn  brine  home  and 
us«  wheni  and  weeds,  iiraw,  chaff,  and  grain, 
just  as  they  grew,  and  without  anjr  preparation 
at  all.  WmaTELVi 

Prtface  ta  Bacm'i  Euayt, 


REBELLION. 

They  have  been  told  that  their  dissent  from 
Tintent  measures  is  an  encouragement  to  rebel- 
lion. Men  of  great  presumption  and  lillle 
knnirledge  witt  bold  a  language  whith  is  con- 
tradicted by  (he  whole  course  of  history.  (7m- 
<rii/ rebellions  and  revolts  of  an  whole  people 
never  were  tneimraged.  now  or  at  any  lime. 
They  are  aS.ya.'j^  prgvoked. 

Burke t 
Littir  to  the  Shtriffs  ef  Sritiol,  Jfril^, 
1777- 

Insurrection,  never  so  necessary.  Is  a  meat  sad 
necessity;  and  governors  who  wait  for  that  to 
instruct  them  are  surely  getting  into  the  falalest 
cnnrse, — proving  ihemselves  sons  of  Nox  and 
Chaos,  of  blind  Cowardice,  not  of  seeing  Val- 
our 1  How  can  there  be  any  remedy  in  insur- 
rection ?  It  is  a  mere  announcement  of  Ihe 
disea.4e,— visible  now  even  to  sons  of  Night. 
Insurrection  usually  gains  lillle;  usually  wastes 
how  much.  One  of  its  wont  kinds  of  waste, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  is  Ihal  of  irritating 
and  exasperating  men  against  each  other,  by 
violence  done,  which  is  always  sure  lo  be  in- 
justice done;  for  violence  does  even  justice 
unjustly.  Caklvle. 


RECREATION. 

Recreation  is  intended  lo  Ihe  mind  at  whet- 
ting is  10  the  scythe,  tii  sharpen  the  edge  of  it, 
which  otherwise  would  grow  dull  and  blunt. 
He,  therefore,  thai  spends  his  whole  time  in  re- 
creation is  ever  whetting,  never  mowing;  his 
grass  may  grow  and  his  steed  starve:  as,  con - 
trarily,  he  that  always  toils  and  never  recreales 
is  ever  mowing,  never  whetting;  labouring 
much  to  litlle  purpose.  As  good  no  scythe  as 
no  edge.  Then  only  dolh  the  work  go  forward 
when  Ihe  scythe  is  so  reasonably  and  moderately 
whelted  that  it  may  cut,  and  so  cut  that  It  may 
have  the  help  of  sharpening. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  nndctstood 
how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of 
stale,  and  ihooght  il  no  lessening  to  their  dig- 
nity to  make  Ihe  one  Ihe  recreation  to  Ihe  other. 

He  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of 
bit  life  must  allow  a  la^  portion  of  il  lo  re- 
creation.  Locks. 


Il  must  always  be  remembered  ihal  nothing 
can  come  into  Ihe  account  of  recreation  that  is 
not  done  with  delight. 

Locks:   On  Education. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived  that  thinks  to 
maintain  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure  by  a 
continual  pursuit  of  sports  anil  recreations  :  for 
all  these  things,  as  they  refresh  a  man  when 
weary,  so  Ihey  weary  him  when  refreshed. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenden 
of  your  time,  but  chooae  such  as  are  healihful, 
recreative,  and  apt  to  refresh  you :  but  at  no 
hand  dwell  upon  Ihem. 

Jekemv  Taylor. 


REFLECTION. 


The  custom  of  frequent  reflection  will  keep 
their  minds  from  running  adrift,  and  call  their 
Ibonghit  home  from  useless  unattentive  roving. 
Locks  :  On  Ediuaticn. 

Another  fruit  from  the  considering  things  in 
Ihemselves  abstract  from  our  opinions  and  other 
men's  notions  and  discourses  on  Ihem,  will  be, 
that  each  man  will  pnrstte  hit  thoughts  in  that 
method  which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  to  his  apprehension  of 
what  it  suggests  lo  him.  Locke. 

When  we  make  our  own  thoughts  and  pas- 
sion, and  the  various  operations  of  our  minds, 
the  objects  of  our  attention,  either  while  they 
■re  present  or  when  they  are  recent  and  fresh  ir> 
our  memoty,  this  act  of  the  mind  is  called  re- 
flection. Attention  is  the  energy  of  the  mind 
directed  towards  things  present,  Reflection  has 
to  do  with  things  past  and  Ihe  ideaa  of  them. 
Attention  may  employ  Ihe  organs  of  the  body> 
Reflection  is  purely  a  mental  operation. 

T.  RsiD. 


REFORM. 
But,  as  it  is  Ihe  interest  of  government  that 
reformation  should  be  early,  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  people  that  il  should  be  temperate.  It  is 
their  interest,  because  a  temperate  reform  is 
permanent,  and  because  it  has  a  principle  of 
growth.  Whenever  we  improve,  it  is  right  to 
leave  room  for  a  further  improvement.  It  is 
right  to  consider,  to  look  about  us,  to  examina  ' 
the  effect  of  what  we  have  done.  Then  we  can 
proceed  with  confidence,  because  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  intelligence.  Whereas,  in  hot  re- 
formations, in  what  men  more  realoos  thair 
considerate  call  making  cltar  ■work,  the  whollJ 
is  generally  so  crude,  so  hanh,  so  indigested', 
mixed  with  so  much  imprudence  and  so  mucb 
injustice,  so  contiaiy  to  the  whole  cokim  of 


hunuui  luiturc  and  human  instilulioni,  (hat  the 
very  people  who  are  most  eager  for  it  are  among 
the  nrat  to  grow  disgusted  at  what  they  have 
done.  Then  some  put  of  ihc  abdicated  griev- 
ance is  recalled  from  iu  exite  in  order  to  become 
a  corrective  of  ihe  correction.  Then  the  abuse 
assumes  all  the  credit  and  popularity  of  a  le- 
fonn.  The  very  idea  of  pnrity  and  disinler- 
eitedness  in  politii^s  falls  into  disrepute,  and  is 
considered  as  a  vision  of  hot  and  inextieiHenced 
men  ;  and  thus  disorders  become  incurable,  not 
by  the  virulence  of  their  own  quality,  but  by  the 
unapt  and  violent  tiature  of  the  remedies. 

Speech  on  the  Plan  for  Ecenomical  Xi/erm, 
Feb.  II,  1780. 

Nothing  is  a  due  and  adequate  representation 
of  a  stale,  that  does  not  represent  its  ability,  as 
well  as  its  property.  Bui  as  ability  is  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  principle,  and  as  properly  is 
tluggish,  inert,  and  timid,  it  can  never  be  safe 
from  the  invasions  of  ability,  unless  it  be  out 
of  all  proportion  predominant  in  Ihe  represen- 
tation. It  must  be  represented,  too,  in  great 
masses  of  accumulation,  or  it  is  not  rightly  pro- 
tected. The  chiracteriilic  essence  of  property, 
formed  oul  of  Ihe  comWned  principles  of  its 
acquisition  and  cunservation,  it  to  be  untqual. 
The  great  masses,  therefore,  which  excite  envy, 
and  tempt  rapacity,  must  be  put  oul  of  the  pos- 
sit>ility  of  danger.  Then  they  form  a  natural 
rampart  about  the  lesser  properties  in  all  their 
gradations.  HilltKEi 

KeJiecHoHS  en  ikt  Rtvebition  in  France,  1790. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  until  it  comes 
into  the  currency  of  a  proverb,  "To  innovate 
is  not  10  reform."  Durke. 

We  ouRht  not  lo  be  over-anxious  to  encour- 
age innovation,  in  cases  of  doubtful  improve- 
ment, for  an  old  system  must  ever  have  two 
advantages  over  a  new  one :  it  is  established, 
and  it  is  understood.  Colton  :  Lacon. 

Our  notions  about  government  are  not,  how- 
r,  alloeether  unsettled.    We  have  an  o^Hnion 


Mr.  Mill  has  opened  for  the  expit 
icat  ocience.  As  we  arc  taking  leave,  probably 
for  Ihe  last  time,  of  this  controversy,  we  will 
stale  very  concisely  what  our  doctrines  are.  On 
some  future  occasion  we  may.  ]«rhBps,  explain 
and  defend  ihera  al  length.  Our  fervent  wish, 
and,  we  will  add,  our  sanguine  hope,  is  that  we 
may  see  such  a  refonn  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  may  render  in  votes  the  expresi  image 
of  the  opinion  of  Ihe  middle  order*  of  BHtain- 
A  pecuniary  ouatification  we  think  absolutely 
necessary;  and  in  settling  its  amount  our  object 
would  be  to  draw  the  line  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  decent  fanner  and  shopkeeper  mighl  pos- 
sess Ibe  elective  franchise.  We  should  wish  to 
see  ao  end  put  to  all  Ihe  advantages  which  par- 
ticular rorms  of  property  possess  over  other 
forms,  and  particular  portions  of  property  over 
Mhcr  equal  poriionn.    And  ibis  u'ould  coiiicnl 


ns.  Such  a  reform  would,  according  to  Mr- 
Mill,  establish  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  actd 
leave  the  community  without  protection  arid  ei- 
poaed  lo  all  the  evils  of  unbridled  power.  Host 
willingly  would  we  Slake  the  whole  controrenf 
between  ns  on  the  success  of  the  cxperimert 
which  we  propose. 

LoRO  Macau  LAY : 
Ucititarian  Thtoty  sf  G 
Oct.  1839. 


10  those  who  persist  in  a  hopeless  struggle 
against  ihe  sjHrit  of  the  age,  now,  while  ib« 
crash  of  the  proudest  throne  c^  the  Continent  is 
still  resounding  in  our  ears,  now,  while  Ibe  ncf 
of  a  British  palace  affords  an  ignominioos  shel- 
ter lo  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  kings,  now,  while 
we  lee  on  every  side  ancient  institutions  sub- 
verted and  great  societies  dissolved,  now,  white 
Ihe  heart  of  England  is  still  sound,  now,  while 
old  feelings  and  old  associations  retain  a  power 
and  a  charm  which  may  loo  soon  pass  away, 
now,  in  this  your  accepted  time,  now,  in  llai 
(he  day  of  your  salvation,  take  connsel,  not  of 
prejudice,  not  of  party  spirit,  not  of  the  ignomini- 
ous pride  of  a  fatal  consistency,  bni  of  history, 
of  reason,  of  Ihe  ages  which  are  past,  of  the 
signs  of  this  most  portentous  time.  Ptodohdcc 
in  a  manner  Worthy  of  the  eipeclBiion  with 
which  this  great  debate  has  been  anticipated, 
and  of  the  long  remembrance  which  it  will 
leave  behind.  Kenew  ihe  yonlh  of  ihe  stale. 
Save  property,  divided  against  itself.  '  Save  (be 
mnllitude,  endangered  by  its  own  ungovemable 
passions.  Save  the  aristocracy,  endangered  by 
its  own  unpopular  power.  Save  the  grealetf 
and  lairest  and  most  highly  civilized  commonity 
(hat  ever  exis(ed  from  calamities  which  may  ia 
a  few  days  sweep  away  all  (he  rich  beriiage  of 
so  many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory.  The  dan- 
ger is  terrible.  The  time  is  short.  If  this  bill 
should  be  rejected,  I  pray  to  God  that  none  cf 
those  who  concur  in  rejecting  it  may  ever  re- 
member their  voles  with  unavailing  remorse, 
amidsl  the  wreck  of  laws,  the  confusion  of 
ranks,  the  spolialion  of  property,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  social  order. 

Lord  Macaitij^t: 
Sfiieh  BH  PartiatnrrUaiy  Reform, 
March  a,  1831. 
Nothing,  I  firmly  believe,  can  now  preTent 
the  passing  of  this  noble  law,  Ihis  second  Bill 
of  Rights.  [Murmurs.']  Yes,  I  call  it,  and  the 
nation  calls  ii,  and  our  posterity  will  lonp  call 
it,  this  second  Bill  of  Rights,  this  Greater  Oiar- 
ter  of  the  Liberties  of  England.  The  year  1S31 
will,  1  trust,  exhibit  (he  first  eiam^de  of  Iba 
manner  in  which  it  behooves  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened people  to  purify  thar  polity  IVom  old  and 
deeply-sealed  abuses,  wilhoul  bloodshed,  with- 
out violence,  wilhoul  n|Hne,  all  points  freely 
debated,  all  the  forms  of  senatorial  deliberatioa 
punctiliously  observed,  industry  and  trade  m* 


Tor  s  momenl  int«rnipl«1,  the  aulborily  of  law 
Dol  for  a  momenr  suspended.  These  are  ihings  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud.  These  are  things 
which  iwell  [he  heart  up  with  >  good  hope  for 
(he  destinies  of  mankind.  I  cannul  but  aotici- 
pnte  a  long  series  of  happy  years;  of  years 
during  u-hich  a  parental  government  will  be 
firmly  supported  by  a  grateful  nalion ;  of  years 
during  which  war,  if  wnr  should  be  inevitahle, 
will  hnd  as  an  united  people;  of  years  pre- 
eminemly  distinguished  by  (he  progress  of  arts, 
hy  (he  improvement  of  laws,  by  the  aut>meTita- 
tion  of  the  public  resources,  by  the  diminution 
of  the  public  burdens,  by  all  those  victories  of 
peace  in  which,  far  more  than  in  any  military 
successes,  consists  (he  true  felicity  of  states,  and 
the  true  glory  of  statesmen.  With  such  hopes, 
Sir,  and  such  feelings,  I  give  my  cordial  assent 
to  the  second  reading  of  a  liill  which  I  consider 
as  in  itself  deserving  of  the  warmest  approba- 
tion, and  as  indis|)eiisably  necessary,  in  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  public  mind,  (o  the  repose  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  stability  of  (he  (hrone. 
Lord  Macaulav: 

Sfirei  on  Parliamm/ary  Kt/mii,  July  5, 
1S31. 
Kr,  there  is  no  reaction ;  and  there  will  be 
no  reaction.  All  that  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  convinces  me  only  that  those  who  are 
now,  for  the  second  time,  raising  this  cry,  know 
nothing  of  the  crisis  in  which  they  are  called  on 


All  tl 


is  bill 


are  founded  on  one  great  error.  They  imagine 
that  the  public  feeling  concerning  Reform  is  a 
mere  whim  which  sprang  up  suddenly  nut  of 
nothing  and  which  will  as  suddenly  vanish  into 
nothing.  They,  therefore,  confidently  expect  a 
reaction.  They  are  always  looking  out  Tor  a 
reaction.  Everything  that  they  we  or  that  ihey 
hear  they  construe  into  a  sign  of  the  approach 
of  this  reaction.  They  resemble  the  man  in 
Horace  who  lies  on  the  bank  of  the  river  ex- 
pecting that  il  will  every  moment  pass  by  and 
leave  him  a  clear  passage,  not  knowing  the 
depth  and  abundance  of  the  fountain  which 
feeds  it,  not  knowing  that  it  flows,  and  will  flow 
on  forever.  Lord  Macaulav: 

Spetch  on  Parliamenlary  Rifcrm,  Sept. 

That  advice  »o  nemiciouE  will  not  be  followed, 
I  am  well  assured ;  yet  I  cannot  but  listen  to  it 
with  uneasiness.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  it 
fhould  proceed  from  the  lips  of  men  who  are 
constantly  lecturing  us  on  the  doty  of  consult- 
ing history  and  experience.  Have  they  never 
heard  what  effects  counsels  like  their  own, 
when  too  faithfully  followed,  have  ptodaced? 
Have  they  never  visiied  that  neighbouring 
country  which  still  presents  to  the  eye,  even 
of  a  passing  stranger,  the  signs  c^  a  great 
dissolution  and  renovalion  of  society?  Have 
they  never  walked  by  (hose  stalely  mansi 
now  linking  into  decay  and  portioned  oa( 
lodging.rooms,  which  line  (he  silent  stree( 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ?     Have  (hey  n 
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seen  the  ruins  of  (hose  castles  whose  terraces 
and  gardens  overhang  the  Loire  ?  Have  they 
never  heard  that  from  those  mngniUcent  hotels, 
from  those  ancient  casllcs,  an  aristocracy  as 
splendid,  as  brave,  as  proud,  as  accomplished, 
as  ever  Europe  saw,  was  driven  forth  to  exile 
and  beggary,  to  implore  the  charity  of  hostile 
governments  and  husltle  creeds,  to  cut  wood  in 
the  back  settlements  of  America,  or  to  leach 
French  in  the  school-rooms  of  London  ?  And 
why  were  those  haughly  nobles  destroyed  with 
that  uder  destruction?  Why  were  ihey  scat. 
lered  over  Ihe  face  of  the  eanh,  their  titles 
abolished,  their  escutcheons  defaced,  iheir  parks 
wasted,  their  palaces  dismanlleit.  (heir  herilage 
given  to  slrangeni  ?  Because  they  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  no  discernment  of  the 
signs  of  their  lime;  because,  in  the  pride  and 
narrowness  of  their  hearts,  they  called  those 
whose  warnings  might  have  saved  (hem  theo- 
rists and  speculators;  because  they  refused  all 
concession  till  the  time  had  arrived  when  no 
concession  would  avail. 

Loud  MACAtjtAy: 
Sptech  en  Parliameutaiy  Rtferm,  Sept. 
ao,  1831. 
What  then  can  you  do  to  bring  back  those 
times  when  the  constitution  of  this  house  was 
an  object  of  veneradon  to  the  people?  Even 
as  much  as  Strafford  aiHl  Laud  could  do  to 
bring  back  (he  days  of  the  Tudors;  as  much  as 
Bonner  and  Gardiner  could  do  to  bring  back 
the  days  of  Hildebrand;  as  much  as  VillSle 
and  Polignac  could  do  to  bring  back  the  days 
of  Louis  (he  Fourteenth.  You  may  make  the 
change  (edious ;  you  may  make  it  violent ;  you 
may — God  in  his  mercy  forbid  1 — you  may  make 
it  bloody;  but  avert  it  you  cannot.  Agitations 
of  the  public  mind  so  deep  and  so  long  con- 
tinued as  those  which  we  have  witnessed  do  no( 
end  in  nothing.  In  peace  or  in  convulsion,  by 
the  law  or  in  spile  of  the  law,  through  the  Par- 
liament or  over  the  Parliament,  Reform  must 
be  carried.  Therefore  be  content  to  guide  that 
movement  which  you  cannot  stop.  Fling  wide 
the  gates  to  that  force  which  else  will  enter 
through  Ihe  breach.     Then  will  it  still  be,  as 


decay  which  is  wrought  liy  the  vicissitudes  (,f 
fortune,  and  the  lapse  of  lime,  in  nil  (he  proud- 
est works  of  human  power  and  wif^dom.  it  yet 
contains  within  it  the  means  of  self-reparalinn. 
Then  will  England  add  to  her  manifold  titles 
of  glory  this,  ihe  noblest  and  purest  of  all, — 
that  every  blessing  which  other  nations  have 
been  forced  lo  seek,  and  have  too  often  sought 
in  vain,  by  means  of  violent  and  bloody  revo- 
lution, she  will  have  attained  by  a  peaceful  and 
lawful  Reform.  Lord  Macaulav: 

Sfttch  en  Parliamtntary  Peferm,  Dec. 
16,1831. 
Among  the  many  fallacies  of  the  day  that 
pass  unquestioned,  there  is  none  more  general 
nor  more  fallacious  than  that  innovation  is  pop- 
ular.  The  truth  is,  that  a  jndicit 
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likely  to  be.  at  least  for  a  lime,  the  most  unpop- 
ular roan  in  ibe  univeiw:  be  will  be  haied  by 
Ihose  who  are  satisRed  with  old  evils;  he  will 
be  disliked  by  Ibe  limid  and  ihe  Isiy,  who  dread 
the  peril  and  the  trouble  uf  change ;  and  he  will 
receive  Utile  favour  from  those  most  conscious 
of  the  evil,  became  his  remedies  will  not  ad  as 
a  charm  and  remove  in  an  instant  Ihe  accumu- 
lated ills  of  centuries,  ,  ,  .  Some  person*  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  all  men  the  love 
of  ease  i*  far  superior  lo  the  love  of  change ;  in 
the  serioui  concerns  of  life,  novelty  is  never 
desired  for  its  own  sake;  then,  babii  becomes  a 
second  nature,  and  it  is  only  the  poutivc  press- 
ure of  evil  that  can  drive  us  to  alteration.  We 
do  lind  men  occauonally  rash  and  insatiable  in 
changing;  but  this  is  only  from  their  being  im- 
patient under  the  sense  of  real  evils,  and  in 

Dr.  W.  C,  Taylob  ;  Tht  Bishop. 

It  is  commonly  and  truly  said,  when  any  new 
and  tattriid  measure  is  proposed,  that  we  can- 
not fully  estimate  the  inconveniences  it  may 
lead  to  in  practice;  but  we  are  convinced  this 
is  even  still  more  Ihe  case  with  any  system 
which  has  long  bttn  in  operation. 

Annol.  on  Bacon'i  Essay,  O/Mnovatiom. 


REFORMATION. 

The  Pagan  converts  mention  this  great  refor- 
mation of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sin- 
ners, with  that  sudden  and  surprising  change 
which  the  Christian  religion  made  in  the  lives 
of  the  most  profligate.  Addison. 

In  regard  of  our  deliverance  pasi,  and  oar 
^r  present  end  lo  come,  let  as  look  up  to 
and  every  man  reform  his  own  ways. 
LoiD  Bacon. 
There  have  been  known  (o  be  men,  otherwise 
corrupt  and  vicious,  who,  when  great  imst  was 

Eut  in  them,  have  called   forth  principles  of 
onour  latent  in  their  minds;  and  men  who 
e  nursed,  in  a  manner,  in  corruption  have 


God, 


:>nly  great  reformers  by 
greater  reformers  by  the  example  of  their  own 
conduct.  Burke  : 

Impeachment  of  W.  Hastings. 

Reform,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home. 
Once  well  at  home,  how  will  it  radiate  out- 
wards, irrepressible,  into  all  that  we  touch  and 
handle,  speak  and  work ;  kindling  ever  new 
light  by  incalculable  contagion,  spreading,  in 
geometric  ratio,  far  and  wide,  doing  good  only 
wherever  it  spreads,  and  not  evil. 

Caklylk. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  unrefonned 
person  are,  Christ  died  for  him, because  he  died 
(or  all :  onlv  he  must  reform  and  forsake  hii 
Mns,  or  else  be  dull  never  receive  benefit  of  his 
de^h.  Kahuond. 


As  all  error  is  meannes<i,  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  wan  who  consults  his  own  dignity,  to 

retract  it  as  soon  as  he  discovers  it,  without 
fearing  any  censure  lo  much  as  that  of  bis  own 
mind.  a!s  justice  requires  that  all  injuries 
should  be  repaired,  it  is  the  duty  of  hiro  who 
has  seduced  others  by  bad  practices,  or  fabe 
notions,  to  endeavour  that  such  as  have  adopted 
his  errors  should  know  his  retradion,  and  Ihol 
those  who  have  learned  vice  by  his  example 
should  by  his  example  be  taught  amenilment. 
Dr.  S.  JuhNSoN:  Jiamtler,  No.  31. 

The  completion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a 
change  of  life.  That  .sorrow  which  dictate*  no 
caution,  that  fear  which  does  not  quicken  our 
escape,  that  austerity  which  fails  to  rectify  oar 
affections,  are  vain  end  unavailing.  Bat  sorrow 
■nd  terror  must  naturally  precede  tefuimaliiHi : 
for  what  other  cause  can  produce  it  ?  He,  there- 
fore, that  feels  himself  alarmed  by  faia  con- 
science, anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better 
state,  end  afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  pvd 
faults,  may  justly  conclade  that  the  great  work 
of  repentance  Is  b^un,  and  hope  by  ictirement 
and  prayer,  Ihe  natural  and  religious  means  of 
strengthening  his  conviction,  lo  impress  apoa 
his  mind  such  a  sense  of  the  divine  presencE 
as  may  overpower  Ihe  blandishments  of  secular 
delights,  and  enable  him  10  advance  from  one 
degree  of  holiness  to  another,  till  death  shall  set 
hini  free  from  doobt  and  contest,  miseiy  and 
temptation. 

Dr.  5.  Johnson  :  RamUtr,  No.  1 10. 

Bad  men  excuse  their  faults,  good  men  will 
leave  them.  Beh  JonsoN- 

I  shall  distinguish  such  as  I  esteem  to  be  the 
hinderers  of  reformation  into  three  sort*;  I.  An. 
tiquarians  (for  so  I  had  rather  call  them  ibtn 
antiquaries,  whose  labours  are  useful  and  lauda- 
ble); 3.  Libertines;  3.  Politicians. 

Milton. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  for 
public  men  to  sny,  "  Show  me  a  proved  abuse, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  correct  it." 

Times  are  changed.     Men  now  say,  "  Show 
'     "  '  id  that  improve- 


I  will  do  my  best  I< 


Refon 


Lord  Palkekston. 

is  a  work  of  time.     A  national 
wrong   it  may  be. 


totally  changed  at  once;  we  most  yield  a  little 
to  ihe  prepossession  which  has  taken  hold  an 
the  mind,  and  we  may  then  bring  people  10 
adopt  what  would  offend  them  if  endeavotued 
lo  be  introduced  by  violence. 

Sib  Joshua  Reynolds. 
As  he  forbore  one  act,  so  he  might  have  for- 
liome  another,  and  after  thai  anotlwr,  and  so  on 
till  he  had  by  degrees  weakened,  and  at  length 
monilied  and  extinguished,  the  babil  itself. 
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vinous  habiti,  never  so  much  as  attempt,  en- 
deavour, or  go  about  it.  South. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  being  exempt  from 
faults,  as  the  having  overconie  ihem,  that  U  an 
advantage  to  us ;  il  being  with  the  follies  of 
the  mind  as  with  the  weeds  of  a  field,  which  if 
destroyed  and  consumed  upon  the  place  where 
they  eiow,  enrich  and  improve  ii  more  ilmn  if 
none  had  ever  sprung  there.  Swift. 

A  good  man  will  go  a  little  out  of  his  road  lo 
reduce  the  wandering  traveller;  but,  if  he  will 
not  rrlam,  it  will  be  an  unreasonable  compli- 
Bnce  to  go  along  with  him  to  the  end  of  his 
wandering.  Jereuy  Tavluk. 

He  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  vice  is  like  a 
man  laid  fast  in  a  boc,  who  by  a  faint  and  laiy 
struggling  to  get  out  does  but  spend  his  strength 
to  no  purpose,  and  sinks  himself  the  deeper  Into 
it  :  the  only  way  is,  by  a  resolute  and  vigorous 
cfTort  to  spring  out,  if  possible,  at  once.  When 
iDcn  are  sorely  urged  and  pressed,  theji  find  a 
power  in  themselves  which  they  thought  ihey 
had  not.  TiIXOTSOH:  Sermons. 

Nothing  hn(  a  steady  resolution  brought  to 
practice  ;  God's  grace  used  ;  his  commandments 
obeyed,  and  his  pardon  begged;  nothing  but 
this  will  entitle  you  to  God'n  acceptance. 

Wake. 

Though  few  men  are  likely  to  be  called  on  to 
lake  part  in  the  reformation  of  any  public  in- 
stiluiions,  yet  there  is  no  one  of  as  but  what 
ought  (o  engage  In  the  important  work  a^  srlf- 
reformation,  and  according  lo  the  well-known 
proverb,  "  If  each  would  iweep  before  his  own 
door,  wc  should  have  a  clean  street."  Some 
may  have  more,  and  some  less,  of  dust  and 
other  nuisances  lo  sweep  away;  some  of  one 
kind,  and  some  of  Bnoiher.  Bat  those  who 
have  the  least  to  do  have  something  to  do ;  and 
they  should  feel  it  an  encouTagemenl  to  do  il, 
that  they  can  so  easily  remedy  the  beginnings 
of  smalt  evils  before  Ihey  have  accumulated  into 
a  great  one.  Begin  reforming,  therefore,  at 
oHii :  prfctid  in  reforming  steadily  and  cau- 
tiously, and  gB  on  reforming  forever. 

WhatBLV: 
Atmtl.  on  Sacen's  Etiay,  Of  iHHBvitioHi. 
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Bui  there  is  nothing  which  favours  and  falls 
in  with  this  nalural  greatness  and  dignity  of 
human  nalure  so  much  as  religion,  which  does 
not  only  promise  the  entire  lelinement  of  the 
mind,  but  the  glorifying  of  the  body,  and  the 
immortality  of  both. 

Addison:   Tn//^,  No.  io8. 

I  have  hinted  in  some  former  Papers,  that  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men  in  all  apes  and  coun- 
tries,  particularly  in  Rome  and  Greece,  were 
renowned  for  their  piety  and  virtue.  Il  is  now 
my  Intention  to  show  how  those  in  our  own 
nation  that  have  been  unquestionably  the  most 


eminent  for  learning  and  knowledge  were  like- 
wise the  most  eminent  for  their  adherence  to 
the  religion  of  their  country. 

I  might  produce  very  shining  examples  from 
among  the  clemr;  but  because  priestcraft  is  the 
common  cry  of  every  Cavilling,  empty  scribbler, 
I  shall  show  thai  all  the  laymen  who  have  ex- 
erted a  more  ordinary  genius  in  their  writings 
and  were  the  glory  of  their  time*  were  men 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortality  and 
the  prospect  of  future  rewards,  and  men  who 
lived  in  a  dutiful  submisuon  to  all  the  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion. 

ADDISON:  Taller,  No.  267. 
Sombrinus  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow. 
He  Ihinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad 
and  disconsolate.  He  looks  on  a  sudden  fit  of 
laughter  as  a  breach  of  his  l>aptismal  vow.  An 
innocent  jest  startles  him  tike  bbsphemy.  Tell 
him  of  one  who  is  advanced  to  a  title  of  hon- 
our, he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes  ;  describe  a 
public  ceremony,  he  shakes  his  head ;  show  him 
a  gay  equipage,  he  blesses  himself.  All  the  lit- 
tle omamcnis  of  life  are  pomps  and  vanities. 
Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is  scan- 
dalized Bi  youlh  for  being  lively,  and  at  child- 
hood for  beinc  playful.  He  sils  at  a  christening, 
or  a  marringc?east,  as  at  a  funeral ;  sighs  at  the 
conclusion  of  1  merry  story,  and  grows  devout 
when  the  rest  of  the  company  grow  pleasant. 
Afler  all,  Sombrinus  is  a  religious  man,  and 
would  have  behaved  himself  very  properly  had 
he  lived  when  Christianity  was  under  a  general 
persecution. 

Addison:  Sptctator,  No.  494, 

II  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  our 
minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to 
aim  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  at  some 
laudable  end,  whether  il  be  10  the  gloiy  of  our 
Maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  benefil  of 
out  own  souls.  Addison. 

The  common  standing  rules  of  the  gospel  are 
a  more  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  any 
miracle.  Attebburv. 

Aa  our  advantages  towards  practising  and 
promoting  piety  and  virtue  were  greater  than 
those  of  other  men,  so  will  our  excuse  be  less 
if  we  neglect  to  make  use  of  them.  We  <:anno[ 
plead,  in  abatement  of  our  guill,  that  we  were 
Ignorant  of  our  duty  under  the  prepossession 
of  ill  habits  and  the  bias  of  a  wrong  education. 

Atterbcty. 

Lukewarm  persons  think  they  may  accommo- 
date points  of  religion  by  middle  ways  Bod  witty 
reconcilements ;  aa  if  ihey  would  make  an  arbi- 
iratement  between  God  and  man. 

LoBD  Bacon. 

Our  Saviour  hath  enjoined  us  a  reasonable 
service:  all  his  taws  are  in  themselves  con- 
ducihie  to  the  temporal  interest  of  them  that 
observe  them.  Bentixv. 

When  in  our  days  religion  is  made  a  political 
engine,  she  exposes  herself  to  having  her  sacred 
character  forgotten.     The  most  tolerant  become 
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intoleranl  towards  her.  Believers  who  believe 
(oroething  elw  bendes  what  slie  leaches  relaliale 
by  attacking  her  in  the  feiy  unctunry  itself. 
BaAHr.B]t. 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  a  public  investigalion 
of  even  pcnnts  of  law  that  require  roe  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  leligion.  Few  men  who 
think  serlouslj  in  regard  to  it  are  over  ready  to 
utter  what  they  think  in  mixed  assemblies.  Few 
men  who  think  with  the  greatest  attention  upon 
it,  and  ore  happiest  in  alwap  expressing  pre- 
cisely what  they  think,  ace  over  willing  lo  trust 
ihemielves  with  it  in  a  debate  like  this.  In  a 
contest  for  victory  we  are  not  always  masters  of 
our  language,  not  always  perhaps  followen  of 
our  principles.  Though  Ibe  suh^ect,  and  the 
duly  we  owe  to  it,  require  us  to  weigh  our 
words  "  in  scales  of  gold,"  yet  light  words  ihat 
will  not  bear  the  weighing  may  thoughtlessly 
escape,  lo  our  own  prejudice,  and,  what  is  much 
worse,  words  alloyed  below  the  standard  may 
be  haslily  uttered,  to  the  prejudice  and  dishon. 
our  of  religion  itself. 

Horace  Binnev  ; 

ArgumnU,  VUaly.  The  City  of  PkUadel- 

fhia.  1B44,  68. 
A  second  offence  is  that  of  heresy,  which  con- 
sists not  in  a  total  denial  of  Christianity,  but  of 
some  of  its  essential   doctrines,  publicly  and 
olisliDalely  avowed. 

Sm  W.  BlackstoNe:  Commentariti. 
At  my  devotion  I  love  to  use  the  civility  of 
my  knee,  my  hal,  and  hand,  with  all  those  out- 
ward and  sensible  motions  which  may  express  or 
promote  my  invisible  devotion.  I  should  violate 
my  own  arm  rather  than  a  church ;  nor  willingly 
deface  the  memory  of  saint  or  martyr.  At  the 
sight  of  a  cross  or  crucifix  I  i^n  dispense  with 
my  hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  or  memory 
of*^  my  Saviour.  I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather 
pily,  the  fruitless  journeys  of  pilgrims,  nor 
temn  the  miserable  condition  of  friais;  for, 
though  misplnced  in  circumstances,  there  is 
something  in  it  of  devotion.  I  could  never  hear 
the  Ave  Mary  belt  without  an  elevation; 
think  it  a  sufficient  warrant,  because  ihey  erred 
in  one  circumstance,  for  me  lo  err  in  all,  that  ii 
in  ulence  and  dumb  contempt :  whilst  Iherefoi 
they  directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I  offered 
mine  lo  God,  and  rectified  the  errors  of  their 
prayers  hy  rightly  ordering  mine  own.  At  a 
solemn  procession  I  have  wept  abundantly,  while 
my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and  prejudice, 
have  fallen  inlo  an  access  of  icom  and  laughter. 
SirT.  Browne: 
Rcligia  Medici,  Pt.  I.,  iii. 
All  the  principal  religions  in  Europe  stand 
upon  one  common  bottom.  The  support  that 
the  whole,  or  the  favoured  parts,  may  have  in  the 
secret  dispcnsBtioits  of  Providence,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say;  but,  humanly  speaking,  they  are 
vW  pnscripHvi  religions.  They  have  all  stood 
long  enough  to  make  prescription,  and  its  chain 
of  legitimate  prejudices,  their  chief  stay.  The 
people  who  compose  the  four  grand  divisions 


of  Christianity  have  now  their  religion  as  am 
habit,  and  upon  authority,  and  not  on  dispola- 
lion;  as  all  men  who  have  their  religion  de- 
rived from  their  parents  and  the  fruits  of  ednea- 
tion  mtal  have  it )  however  the  one  more  than 
the  other  may  be  able  10  reconcile  his  faith  to 
' '  vn  reason  or  to  that  of  other  men. 
Bi'RKe: 
LttttT  lo  iViUiaiN  Smilk. 
ligion,  which  in  Alfred's  father  was  so 
prejudicial  to  aflairt,  without  being  in  bim  at 
all  inferior  in  its  zeal  and  fervour,  was  of  a 
more  enlaif-ed  and  noble  kind;  far  from  being 
a  prejudice  to  his  eovennnenl,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  principle  that  supported  him  in  so 
many  fatigues,  and  fed  like  an  ahundant  sonic* 
his  civil  and  military  virtues.  To  his  religiDos 
exercises  and  studies  he  devoted  a  full  third  pan 
of  his  lime.  Bt/RKE: 

Abridgment  0/  Engliik  Uislary. 
Religion,  to  hsve  any  force  00  men's  onder- 
standings, — indeed, toexisi at  all, — must  be  np- 
posed  paramount  lo  law,  and  independent  for  its 
substance  upon  any  human  institution, — else  it 
would  be  the  absurdesl  thing  in  the  world,  aa 
acknowledged  cheat.  Religion,  therefore,  is  not 
believed  because  the  laws  have  eslablisbed  it, 
but  it  is  established  because  the  leadii^  part  of 
the  Gommuoity  have  previously  believed  it  10 
be  true.  Bukke: 

Tract  OH  the  Po^erjr  Lam. 
But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  only  in  the  house  of 
prayer  that  we  offer  to  the  Firet  Canse  the  ac- 
ceptable homage  of  our  rational  nature, — my 
Lords,  in  this  House,  at  this  1«r,  in  this  place, 
in  every  place  where  His  commands  are  obryed. 
His  worship  in  performed.  And,  my  Lordt,  I 
must  boldly  say  (and  I  think  I  shall  hardly  be 
contradicted  by  your  Lordships,  or  Ysj  any  per- 
sons versed  in  the  law  which  guides  us  all)  that 
the  highest  act  of  religion,  and  the  highest 
homage  which  we  can  and  ought  lo  pay,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Divine  perfections,  as  far  as 
such  a  nature  can  imitate  such  perfections,  and 
that  by  this  means  alone  we  can  make  cm 
homage  acceptable  lo  Him. 

My  Lords,  in  His  temple  wc  shall  not  forget 
that  I^is  most  distinguished  attribute  is  justice, 
and  that  the  fiist  link  in  the  chain  by  which  we 
are  held  lo  the  Supreme  Judge  of  All  is  justice; 
and  that  it  is  in  this  solemn  temple  of  reprc- 
senlalive  justice  we  may  best  give  Him  praise, 
because  we  can  here  best  imitate  His  divine 
attributes.  Bukke: 

Jmftaeiment  of  Warrtm  Jiatlii^. 
We  know,  and,  what  is  better,  we  feel  in- 
wardly, that  religion  is  the  basis  of  civil  society, 
and  the  source  of  all  good  and  of  all  comfort. 
In  England  we  are  so  convinced  of  this,  that 
there  is  no  rust  of  superstition,  with  which  itac 
accumulated  absurdity  of  tbe  human  mind  miglH 
have  crusted  it  over  in  the  course  of  ages,  ibtt 
ninety-nine  in  a  hnndred  of  the  people  of 
England  would  not  prefer  to  impiety.  We  shall 
never  be  Mch  fooU  aa  to  call  in  an  enemj  10  the 
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■ubMutce  of  ui^  sytlein  to  remove  iti  corrup- 
lions,  lo  supply  its  defects,  or  to  perfect  its  eon- 
stiuction.  If  our  religious  tenet*  should  ever 
w>nl  a  fuilfaer  clucidBtiun,  we  shtll  not  call  oa 
■Ibeiim  10  explain  them.  We  shall  not  light 
up  our  temple  from  (hat  unhallowed  fire.  It 
will  be  illuminated  with  other  lights. 

RtfiettioHt  OM  Ikt  ReoeltUitm  in  Franet, 
1790. 
We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know,  that 
man  is  b;  his  constitution  a  religious  animal; 
that  ntheism  is  against,  not  only  our  reason,  but 
our  instincts ;  end  that  it  cannot  prevail  long. 
Bui  if,  in  the  moment  of  riot,  and  in  ■  drunken 
delirium  from  the  hot  spirit  drawn  out  of  the 
alembic  of  hell,  which  in  Franc«  is  now  so 
furiously  boiling,  w«  should  uncover  our  naked- 
tieii,  by  throwing  off  thai  Christian  religion 
which  has  hitherto  been  our  boast  and  comfort, 
and  one  great  iionrce  of  civiliiation  among  us, 
and  among  many  other  nations,  we  are  appre- 
bensive  (being  well  aware  that  the  mind  will  not 
endure  a  void)  that  some  uncouth,  pernicious, 
and  degnding  superstition  might  lake  place  of 

Rtfiectiaa  on  the  Revoluliim  in  Fraiue. 
The  English  people  are  satisfied  that  10  the 
great  the  consolations  of  religion  ore  as  necessary 
as  its  instructions.  The)',  loo,  are  among  the 
unhappy.  They  feet  personal  pain  and  domestic 
sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privilege,  but  are 
subject  lo  pny  iheir  full  contributions  levied  on 
mortality.  Theywantlhissovereignbalm  under 
their  gnawing  cares  and  aniiielies,  which,  being 
less  conversant  about  the  limited  wants  of  ani- 
mal life,  range  without  limit  and  are  diversified 
by  infinite  combinations  in  the  wild  and  un- 
bounded regions  of  imagination. 

Rt/ketiimt  im  lit  ReveUOum  in  France. 

Religion  is  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  from  being 
out  of  the  province  or  ibe  duly  of  a  Christian 
magislnle,  that  it  is,  and  it  oughl  lo  be,  not  oniy 
his  care,  but  the  princlpel  ihing  in  his  care; 
because  it  is  one  of  the  great  bonds  of  human 
society,  and  its  object  the  supreme  good,  the 
ullimale  end  and  object  of  man  himself.  The 
nugiitrate,  who  is  a  man,  and  charged  with  the 
concerns  of  men,  and  to  whom  very  specially 
nothing  human  is  remote  aitd  indifferenl,  has  ■ 
right  uid  a  duly  to  watch  over  it  with  an  un- 
ceasing vigilance,  to  protect,  to  promote,  lo  for- 
wnrd  it  by  every  rational,  just,  and  prudent 
means.  It  is  principally  his  duty  to  prevent  [be 
abases  wbicb  grow  out  of  every  strong  and  eflr- 
dent  principle  that  actuates  the  human  mind, 
As  religion  ii  one  of  the  bonds  of  society,  he 
ougbl  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  made  the  pretext  of 
destroying  its  peace,  order,  liberty,  and  its  se- 
curity. Bdrkk; 

Speed  mt  the  Petition  tf  the  Untiariata, 
Hay  II,  179Z. 

I  speak  for  myself:  I  do  not  wish  any  man 
to  be  converted   from  his  secL      The  dislinc- 
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tions  which  we  have  reformed  from  animosity 
to  emulation  may  be  even  useful  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  By  some  moderate  conlenlLon  they 
keep  alive  zeal.  Whereas  people  who  change, 
except  under  strong  conviction  (a  Ihjng  now 
rather  rare),  the  religion  of  their  early  preju- 
dices, especially  if  the  conversion  is  brought 
about  by  any  political  machine,  are  very  apt  to 
d^enerate  into  indifference,  laxity,  and  olten 
downright  atheism.  Burse  1 

On  the  Faiiiy  of  the  AUiet,  Oct.  1 793. 
They  who  have  made  but  superficial  studies 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  human  mind  have 
been  taught  to  look  on  religious  opinions  as  the 
only  cause  of  enthusiastic  zeal  and  sectarian 
propagation.  But  there  is  no  doclrine  whatever, 
□n  which  men  can  warm,  that  is  not  capable  of 
the  very  same  effect.  The  social  nature  of  man 
impels  him  to  propagate  his  principles,  as  much 
as  physical  impulses  urge  him  to  propagate  his 
kind.  The  passions  give  zeal  and  vehemence. 
The  understanding  bestows  design  and  system. 
The  whole  man  moves  under  the  discipline 
of  his  opinions.  Religion  is  among  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  enthusiasm.  When  anything 
concerning  it  becomes  fn  object  of  much  medi- 
tation, it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  mind. 
They  who  do  not  love  religion  hale  it.  The 
rebels  to  God  perfectly  abhor  the  Author  of  their 
being.  They  hale  Him  "  with  all  Iheir  heart, 
with  all  ihcir  mind,  with  all  iheir  soul, and  with 
all  their  strength."  He  never  presents  Himself  to 
their  thoughts  but  to  menace  and  alarm  them. 
They  cannot  strike  the  sun  out  of  heaven,  but 
they  are  able  lo  raise  a  smouldering  smoke  that 
obscures  him  from  thetr  own  eyes. 

Letters  on  a  Rrgieide  Peace,  Leltet  II. 

Reli^on  is  for  the  roan  in  humble  life,  and  lo 
raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  ft 
stale  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will 
cease,  when  he  will  be  equal,  and  may  be  more 
than  equal  by  virtue.  BimKB. 

It  secmi  to  me  a  great  truth,  that  human 
things  cannot  stand  on  selfishness,  mechanical 
utilities,  economics,  and  law  courts ;  that  if 
there  be  not  a  religious  element  in  the  relations 
of  men,  such  relations  are  miserable  and  doomed 

Religion  in  most  countries — more  or  less  In 
every  country— is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and 
should  be, — a  thousand-voiced  psalm  from  the 
heart  of  man  lo  his  invisible  Father,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  goodness,  beauty,  truth,  and  revealed- 
in  every  revelation  of  these;  but  for  the  most 
pan  a  wLie,  prudenlial  feeling,  grounded  on, 
mere  calculation ;  a  matter,  as  all  others  now 
are,  of  expediency  and  utility;  whereby  some- 
smaller  quantum  of  earlhly  enjoyment  may  be 
exchanged  for  a  far  larger  quantum  of  celestial 
enjoyment.  Thus  religion,  too,  is  profit,  a  work- 
ing for  wages  ;  not  reverence,  but  vulgar  hope 
or  fear.  Many,  we  know — very  many,  we  hope 
— are  still  religious  in  a  far  different  sense ;  were 
[I  not  10,  our  case  were  too  desperate :  but  to- 
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wilnesi  (hat  such  is  the  temper  of  the  tiine^,  we 
lake  any  calm  obKmnt  man,  who  agrees  or 
disagrees  in  our  feeling  on  the  matter,  and  ask 
him  whether  our  view  of  it  U  not  in  genenl 
well  founded.  Carlyl£. 

Religion  is  not  confined  lo  celts  and  closets, 
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the  gloomy  doctrines  of  Superstition,  by  which 
she  endeavours  to  break  those  chains  of  benevo- 
lence and  social  affection  that  link  the  welfare 
of  every  particular  with  that  of  the  whole.  Re- 
member that  the  greatest  honour  you  can  pny  to 
Ihe  Author  of  your  being  is  by  such  a  cheerful 
behaviour  as  discovert  a  mind  salisfied  with  his 
dispensation<i- 

Elizabetk  Carter  :  Rambltr,  No,  44. 

It  il  a  vain  charge  men  bring  against  Ihe 
divine  precepts,  ih.it  they  are  rigorous,  severe, 
difficult;  when,  besideit  the  conlradiclion  to  our 
Saviour,  who  tells  ui  hi<i  "yoke  is  easy"  and  his 
"hunhen  light,"  they  thwart  their  own  calm 
reason  and  judgment.  Is  Ihere  not  more  difli- 
cully  to  be  viciou-s  covetous,  violent,  cruel,  than 
to  be  virtuous,  charilalile,  kind  ?  Doth  the  will 
of  God  enjoin  that  that  Is  not  conlbniiable  (o 
right  reason,  and  secretly  delightful  in  the  eier- 
cise  and  issue?  And,  on  the  conlmry,  whnt 
doth  Satan  and  the  world  engage  us  in,  that  is 
not  full  of  molestation  and  hazard  ?  Is  il  a 
sweel  and  comely  thing  to  combat  continually 
against  our  own  consciences,  and  resist  our  own 
tight,  and  commence  a  perpetual  quarrel  against 
ourselves,  as  we  ordinarily  do  when  we  >in  ? 
Charnock  :  Altribults. 

Let  us  appeal  to  ourselves,  whelher  we  are 
not  more  unwilling  to  secret,  closet,  hearty  duty 
lo  God,  than  to  join  with  others  in  some  exter- 
nal service;  as  if  those  inward  services  were  a 
going  to  the  rack,  and  ralher  our  penance  than 
privilege.  How  much  service  hath  God  in  the 
world  from  the  same  principle  thai  vagrants 
perform  their  task  in  Bridewell !  How  glad  are 
many  of  evasions  to  back  them  in  the  neglect 
of  the  commands  of  God,  of  corrupt  reasonings 
from  the  flesh  lo  waylay  an  act  of  obedience, 
and  a  multitude  of  excuses  lo  blunl  Ihe  edge  of 
ihe  precept!  CHARNOCK:  AUriiutei. 

Il  is  no  good  reason  for  a  man's  religion  ihal 
he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  il;  for  then  a 
Turk  would  have  as  much  reason  to  be  a  Turk 
as  a  Christian  to  be  a  Chrislian, 

Chillingworth. 

Nothing  can  inspire  religious  duty  or  anima- 
tion bui  religion.  Lord  CocKHtTRN. 

Philosophy  is  a  bully  thai  talks  very  loud 
when  the  danger  is  at  a  distance,  but  the  momenl 
she  is  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  she  is  not  to 
be  found  at  her  post ;  but  leaves  the  bninl  of  the 
battle  to  be  borne  by  her  humbler  but  steadier 
comrade  religion,  whom  on  most  other  occa- 
sions she  affects  to  despise.  CoLTOH. 

Religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  hai 
always  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  ihe 
miad.     In  youth,  in  health,  and  prosperity,  it 


awakens  feelings  or  gratitude,  and  sublime  love, 
and  purifies  at  the  same  time  that  which  it  ex- 
alts; but  it  is  in  misfortune,  in  sickness,  in  age, 
thai  its  effects  ate  most  truly  and  beneSciaUy 
felt:  when  submission  in  faith,  and  humlile  Irast 
in  the  divine  will,  from  duties  become  pleasures, 
undecaying  sources  of  consolation  ;  then  il  cre- 
ates powers  which  were  believed  to  be  eilinc^ 
and  gives  a  freshness  lo  the  mind  which  was 
supposed  to  have  passed  away  forever,  but  which 
is  now  renovated  as  an  immortal  hope.  Its  in- 
fluence outlives  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  be- 
comes stronger  as  the  organs  decay  and  Ihe 
frame  dissolves  ;  it  appears  as  that  evening  star 
of  light,  in  the  horizon  of  life,  which  we  are 
sure  is  to  l>ecome,  in  another  season,  a  morning 
star,  and  it  throws  its  radiance  through  the  gloooi 
and  shadow  of  death.  Sir  H.  Davy. 

I  envy  not  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  ia 
olhet^ ;  not  genius,  power,  wit,  or  fancy  i  but  if 
I  couM  choose  what  would  be  most  delightful, 
and  I  believe  most  useful  to  mc,  I  should  prefer 
a  firm  religions  belief  to  every  other  blessing: 
for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness, — cre- 
ates new  hopes  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish; 
and  throws  over  all  decay,  the  destruclion  of 
existence,  the  mo<>l  gorgeous  of  all  lights; 
awakes  life  even  in  death,  and  from  corrupiioa 
and  decay  <»lls  up  beauty  and  divinity;  makes 
nn  instrument  of  torture  and  of  shame  the  lad- 
der of  ascent  lo  paradise ;  and  far  above  all 
combinations  of  earthly  hopes  calls  up  Ibe  most 
delightful  visions  of  plains  and  amaranth^,  Ibe 
gardens  of  Ihe  blest,  the  security  of  everlasting 
joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  sceptic  view 
only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  despair. 
Sir  H.  Davv- 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  in  Ireland.  My  i^inions  on 
the  subject  of  national  education  appear  in  our 
reports.     By  these  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  Ihe  jni- 

appcar  that  I  consider  religion,  in  the  large  tense 
of  that  word,  to  be  the  only  certain  l»nd  of 
society.  R-  L-  Edgewoktk  : 

Xtts't  Cyc,  art.  Meral  EdueatUm, 

I  never  was  without  some  religiotis  principle. 

I  never  doubled,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  a 

Deity;  that  he  made  (he  world  and  governed 

by  his  providence;  that  the  most  acceptable 

'         ' "    '  "'       '  '  "    o  man ;  that 


These  I  esteemed  the  essential*  of 
every  religion  1  and,  being  10  be  found  in  all  ibe 
religions  wc  had  in  our  country,  I  respected 
ihem  all,  though  with  different  degrees  of  re- 
spect, as  I  found  them  more  or  less  mixed  with 
other  articles,  which,  without  any  tendency  to 
insj^re,  promote,  or  confirm  morality,  served 
principally  to  divide  us,  and  make  us  unfriendly 
lo  one  another. 

BsNJ.  FrahkUK:  AtOeiugrapky, 
Man  has  called  in  the  friendly  assistance  of 
Fhiloso[diy,  and  Heaven,  teeing  ihe  incapadq 
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or  tlui  to  console  him,  hiu  given  bim  the  aid  of 
Religion.  The  conwlations  of  pbiloaophy  are 
very  amusing,  but  often  rallaciaus.  ll  tells  us 
thai  life  is  tilled  with  comrorts,  if  we  will  but 
enjoj  Ihem;  and,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  ihal  though 
we  unavoidably  have  miseries  here,  life  is  short, 
and  it  wiil  soon  be  over,  y-Thus  do  those  con^o- 
lalions  destroy  each  other;  for  if  life  is  a  place 
or  comfort,  its  shortness  must  be  misery;  and 
ir  it  be  long,  our  griefs  are  protracted.  Thus 
philosophy  is  weak,  but  religion  comforts  in  a 
higher  ilrnin.  Man  is  here,  it  tells  as,  Biting  up 
his  mind,  and  prepermg  for  another  abode,  To 
religion  then  we  must  hold  in  every  circumstanix 
of  life,  for  our  truenl  comforts ;  for  if  already 
we  are  happy  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  we  can 
make  that  happiness  unending;  and  if  we  are 
miserable,  it  is  very  consoling  (o  think  there  is 
a  place  of  rest.  TTius  to  the  fortunate  religion 
holds  out  a  contintunce  of  bliss,  to  the  wretched 
«  change  from  pain.  GoLLttMlTH. 

Religion,  the  final  centre  of  repwe ;  the  goal 
to  which  all  ihings  lend,  which  gives  10  time  all 
iW  importance,  to  eternity  all   its  glory ;  apart 
from  which  man  is  a  shadow,  his  very  existence 
a  riddle,  and  the  stupendous  scenes  which  sur- 
round him  OS  incoherent  and  unmeaning  as  the 
leaves  which  the  sibyl  scattered  in  the  wind. 
ROBUtT  HAIii 
Disemragemrtils  and  Stifforts  of  Ike 
Chridian  Miniittr. 

Religion,  on  accoani  of  its  intimate  relation 
lo  a  future  slate,  is  every  man's  proper  business, 
■nd  should  be  his  chief  care.  Of  knowledge  in 
general  there  are  branches  which  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  attempt 
to  acquire,  because  they  have  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  their  duties,  and  demand  talents 
which  natuie  has  deniedl  or  opportunities  which 
Providence  has  withheld.  But  with  respect  to 
the  primary  Imlhs  of  religion  the  case  is  differ- 
ent: they  are  of  such  daily  use  and  necessity 
Ihal  they  form,  not  the  materials  of  mental  lux- 
ury, so  properly  as  the  fond  of  the  mind.  In 
improving  the  character,  the  inflnencc  of  general 
knowledge  is  often  feeble  and  always  indirect ; 
'  -  ■■  ■     -  ■         ■  -■       ..•■--.       „rifj, 


and  design.  Tku  u  Hh  ittrnal,  to  knov 
ihr't  tkt  only  tnu  God,  and  Jena  Ckriit  vikam 
theu  Aatltent.  Robert  Hall; 

Atfvanlagti  ef  Kneu^ti^t  lo  Ihe  Lewrr 

In  one  country,  and  that  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tendom, rcvelalion  underwent  a  fotal  eclipse, 
while  atheism,  performiag  on  a  darkened  theatre 
its  simnge  and  fearful  tragedy,  confounded  the 
first  elements  of  society,  blended  every  age, 
rank,  and  sex  in  indiscriminate  proscription  and 

ihal  Ihe  imperishable  memorial  of  these  events 
might  leach  the  last  generations  of  mankind  lo 
consider  religion  as  the  fHllar  of  society,  ihe 
safeguard  of  nations,  Ihe  parent  of  social  order, 
whidi  alone  has  power  lo  curb  the  fury  of  Ihe 


passions,  and  secure  lo  every  one  his  rights :  to 
the  laborious  Ihe  reward  of  their  industry,  to  the 
rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the 
preservation  of  their  honours,  and  lo  princes  the 
stability  of  their  thrones. 

RoBEKT  Hall:  Modern  fnfideli/y. 
Though  ihe  system  of  paganism  is  justly  con- 
demned by  reason  and  scripture,  yet  it  assumed 
as  Irue  several  principles  of  Ihe  Rrst  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  public  mnnners;  such  as 
a  persuasion  of  invisible  power,  of  ihe  folly  of 
incurring  the  divine  vengeance  for  Ihe  niiain- 
menl  of  any  present  advantage,  and  Ihe  divine 
approbation  of  virtue :  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
it  was  the  mixture  of  truth  in  it  which  gave  it 
all  its  utility. 

Robert  Hall  :  Modem  InfidtiUy. 
Religion  receives  man  into  ■  covenant  of 
grace,  where  there  is  a  pardon  reached  out  lo  all 
truly  penitent  sinners,  and  assistance  promised, 
and  engaged,  and  bestowed,  upon  very  easy 
conditions;  vii.,  humility,  prayer,  and  affiance 
in  him.  Hammond;  Fundamentals. 


the  commonwealth;  that  men's  desire 
is,  in  general,  to  hold  no  religion  but  the  true; 
and  that  whatever  good  effects  do  grow  out  of 
iheir  religion  who  embrace,  instead  of  the  true,  a 
false,  the  roots  thereof  are  certain  sparks  of  the 
light  of  truth  intermingled  with  the  darkness 
of  error, — because  no  religion  can  wholly  and 
only  consist  of  untruths, — we  have  reason  to 
think  that  all  true  virtues  are  to  honour  true 
religion  as  their  parent,  and  all  well-ordered 
commonwealths  to  love  her  as  their  chiefest 
stay.  Hooker  :  Ectles.  Polity,  ch,  v. 

The  duties  of  religion,  sincerely  and  regu- 
larly performed,  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
exalt  the  meanest  and  lo  exercise  the  highest 
understanding.  Thai  mind  will  never  be  vacant 
which  is  frequently  recalled  by  staled  dulies 
to  meditation  on  eternal  interests;  nor  can  any 
iiour  be  long  which  is  spent  in  obtaining  some 
new  qualilicalion  for  celestial  happiness. 

Dr.  S,  Johnson  :  Kambter,  No.  IZ4. 

Thai  converaion  will  always  be  suspected  that 
ap^iarenlly  concurs  with  interest.  He  that  never 
linds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress  towards 
wealth  or  honour  will  not  be  thonghl  to  love 
truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  easily  happen 
Ihal  information  may  come  at  a  commodious 
time,  and,  as  truth  and  interest  are  not  by  any 
fatal  necessity  at  variance,  Ihal  one  may  by  ac- 
cident introduce  the  other  when  opinions  are 
struggling  into  popularity,  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  become 
more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  profes- 
sion would  perhaps  have  changed  il  before,  with 
the  like  opportunities  of  instruction.  This  was 
the  then  slate  of  popery:  every  artifice  was  u>^ed 
10  show  it  in  iu  fairest  form;  and  it  must  be 
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owned  to  be  a  religion  or  external  appearance 

auflicieatljr  attractive. 

Dr.  S.  Johhsoh:  Lift  of  DrydtH. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  what  I  did 
not  at  one  timelielieve, — that  no  society  can  be 
a|Aeld  in  happinesi  ind  honour  without  the 
aentimcDt  of  religion.  Laplace. 

Believe  me,  I  speak  it  deliberately  and  with 
full  conviction :  1  have  enjoyed  many  of  the 
eomfurts  of  life,  none  of  which  I  wish  to  ra- 
leem  tightly :  often  have  I  been  chinned  with 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  refreshed  with  her 
bounliful  gilli.  I  have  spent  many  an  hour  in 
aweet  meditation,  ind  in  reading  the  moiit  valu- 
able productions  of  the  wisest  men.  I  have 
often  been  delighted  with  ihe  converution  of 
ingenious,  sensible,  and  exalted  characters  ;  my 
eyes  have  been  powerfully  attracted  by  Ihe  finest 
productions  of  human  art,  and  my  ears  by  en- 
chanting meiodies.  I  have  found  pleasure  when 
culling  mto  activity  the  powers  of  my  own  mind ; 
when  reiiiditig  in  my  own  native  land,  or  travel- 
ling through  foreign  parts;  when  surrounded  by 
large  and  splendid  companies— sli  11  more  when 
moving  in  the  small  endearing  circle  of  my  own 
family ;  yet,  to  speak  the  truth  before  tjoH,  who 
is  my  Judge,  1  must  confess  I  know  nut  any  joy 
that  K*  so  dear  to  me  ;  thai  so  fully  satisfies  the 
inmost  desires  of  my  mind;  that  so  enlivens, 
refines,  and  elevates  my  whole  nature,  as  that 
which  I  derive  from  religion,  from  bith  in  God: 
as  one  who  not  only  is  the  parent  of  men.  but 
has  condescended,  a-<i  a  brother.  lo  clothe  Him- 
self with  our  nature.  Nothing  affords  me  greater 
delight  than  a  solid  hope  that  I  partake  of  His 
favours,  and  rely  on  His  never-failing  support 
and  protection.  .  .  .  He  who  has  been  so  often 
my  nope,  my  refuge,  my  confidence,  when  I 
stood  upon  the  britik  of  an  abyss  where  I  could 
not  move  one  step  forward  ;  He  who,  in  answer 
lo  my  prayer,  has  helped  me  when  every  pros- 
pect of  help  vanished  ;  that  God  who  has  safely 
conducted  me,  not  merely  through  flowery  paths, 
but  likewise  across  precipices  and  burning  sands; 
—may  this  God  be  thy  God,  thy  comfott,  as  He 
has  been  mine  I  Iavatek. 

Calidus  contents  himself  with  thinking  that 
he  never  was  a  friend  to  heretics  and  infidels; 
that  he  bus  always  been  civil  to  the  minister  of 
his  parish,  an:l  very  often  given  something  lo 
the  charity-schools.  Law. 

He  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  hap- 
piness to  be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a 
giind  life  here,  and  the  contrary  state  [he  pos- 
sible reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  himself  to 
judge  very  much  amiss  if  he  Afx<  not  conclude 
Ihiit  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain  expectation 
of  everlasting  bliss  which  may  come,  is  lo  be 
preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  ihe  fear  of  that 
dreadful  slate  of  miser?  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  best  the  terrible 
uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.  This  is  evi- 
dently so,  though  the  virtuous  life  here  had 
nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious,  continual 
pleasure;  which  yet  is  for  (he  most  part  quiie 


otherwise,  and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the 
odds  lo  broft  of,  even  in  iheir  piesenl  pocic^ 
sion :  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered,  have,  I 
think,  the  worst  part  here.  But  when  infinite 
happiness  is  put  in  one  scale  against  infinite 
misery  in  the  other, — if  Ihe  worst  that  comes  to 
the  pious  man,  if  he  minakes,  be  Ihe  best  that 
the  wicked  attain  lo,  if  he  be  in  the  ligbt, — who 
can  without  madness  run  Ihe  venlure?  Wlra 
in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come  wilhin  a  poa- 
sibility  of  infinite  misery,  which  if  he  rnixs  tboe 
isyel nothing  to begolt^tbathaiard?  Wbems, 
on  the  oihetside,  the  sober  nun  ventures  nothing 
against  infinite  happiness  lo  be  got,  if  his  ex- 
pectation comes  lo  pass.  If  the  good  man  be 
in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy;  if  be  mis- 
takes, he  is  nut  miserable ;  he  feels  nothing.  On 
the  other  side,  if  the  wicked  be  in  the  ri|^l,  be 
is  not  happy;  if  be  mistakes,  he  is  inlinilcif 
miserable.  Musi  it  not  be  a  most  wroi^  judg- 
menl  that  does  not  presently  see  to  which  side 
in  this  case  the  preferen<:e  is  to  be  given  7 

Locke. 

This  oblaiion  of  a  heart  fixed  with  depend- 
ence on,  and  aSeclion  to,  him,  is  tbe  moat 
acceptable  tribute  we  can  pay  him,  the  fonoda- 
tion  of  true  devotion  and  life  of  all  religion. 

And  how  stands  the  fact?  Have  not  aluMM 
all  the  governments  in  the  world  always  been 
in  the  wrong  on  religious  subjects  ?  Ur.  Gbd- 
■lone,  we  imagine,  would  sa*  that,  except  in  ibe 
time  of  Constantine,  of  Jovian,  and  of  a  very 
few  of  thisr  successors,  and  occasionally  in  Eng- 
land since  the  Reformation,  no  gotemmeot  has 
ever  been  sincerely  friendly  lo  the  pure  and  apos- 
tolicai  Church  of  Christ.  If,  therefore,  il  be  tnc 
that  every  niler  is  bound  in  consdence  to  xc 
bis  power  for  ihe  propagation  of  his  awn  re- 
ligion, it  will  follow  thai,  for  one  ruler  who  ha* 
been  bound  in  conscience  to  use  his  power  fM 
the  propagation  of  truth,  a  thousand  have  been 
bound  in  conscience  to  use  their  power  for  the 
propagation  of  falsehood.  Surely  this  is  a  am- 
elusion  from  which  common  sense  lectals. 
Surely,  if  experience  shows  that  a  certain  ma- 
chine, when  used  to  produce  a  certain  effect, 
dues  not  produce  that  effect  once  in  a  thoosand 
limes,  but  produces,  in  tbe  vast  majority  of  cases, 
an  effect  directly  contrary,  we  <:annol  be  wrong 
in  saying  that  it  is  not  a  machine  of  which  ibe 
principal  end  is  to  be  so  tised. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 
Gladstont  an  Church  ami  Stall,  April,  1839. 

Natural  iheolc^.  then,  is  not  a  progressiTe 
science.  Thatknowledgeof  ourorigin  audofoot 
destiny  which  we  derive  from  revelation  is  indeed 
of  very  diflerent  clearness,  and  of  very  diSerent 
importance.  But  neither  is  revealed  religion  of 
the  nature  of  a  progressive  science.  All  Divine 
truth  is.  according  lo  the  doctrine  of  ihe  Prat- 
estani  Churches,  recorded  in  cerUio  books.  It 
is  equally  open  lo  all  who,  in  any  age,  cao  read 
those  books;  nor  can  all  the  discourses  of  all 
the  philosophers  in  tbe  world  add  a  single  vent 
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to  uiy  of  ibou  book).  It  U  plain,  thererore, 
thai  in  dWlnitj  there  cannot  be  api^ress  anal- 
ogous  to  tbat  which  U  conslanlly  taking  place  in 
phamiacy,  geology,  and  navignlion.  A  Chtis- 
lian  uf  ihe  i\l'A\  century  with  a  Bible  is  neither 
better  nor  wot^c  aituated  ihan  a  Christian  of  Ihe 
niDeteenth  century  with  a  Bible,  candour  and 
natural  acuteness  being  supposed  equal.  It 
matters  not  at  all  that  the  compans,  printing, 
steam,  gas,  vaccination,  and  a  thousand  other 
discoveries  and  inventions,  which  were  unknown 
ill  the  hflh  century,  are  familiar  lathe  nineteenth. 
None  of  iheie  discoveries  and  inventions  has 
the  smallett  bearing  uti  the  quei-tion  whether 
man  is  juMiiied  by  faith  alone,  or  whether  the 
invocation  of  saints  is  an  orthodox  practice.  It 
fteems  to  us,  Iherefore,  that  we  have  no  security 
iW  the  (ulnre  against  the  prevalence  of  any  the- 
ological error  thai  ever  has  prevailed  in  time 
past  among  Christian  men.  We  are  confident 
that  the  world  will  never  go  back  to  the  solar 
■ysiem  of  Ptolemy ;  nor  is  our  confidence  in  the 
least  shaken  by  the  circumstance  that  even  so 
great  a  man  as  Bacon  rejected  the  theory  of 
Galileo  with  scorn;  for  Bacon  had  not  all  the 
means  of  arriving  at  a  sound  conclusion  which 
are  within  our  reach,  and  nhich  secure  people 
who  would  not  have  been  worthy  to  mend  hit 
pens  from  falling  into  hLs  mistakes.  Bui  when 
we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  ready  to 
die  for  the  doctrine  of  iransiibstantiation,  we 
cannot  but  feel  some  doubt  whether  the  doctrine 
of  transubslanliation  may  not  triumph  over  all 
opposition.  More  was  a  man  of  eminent  tal- 
ents. He  had  all  the  information  on  the  sub- 
ject Ihat  we  have,  or  that,  while  the  world  lasts, 
any  human  being  will  have.  The  text,  "This 
is  my  body,"  was  in  his  New  Testament  as  it  is 
in  ours.  The  absurdity  of  the  literal  inlcrpre- 
lation  was  as  great  and  as  obvious  in  the  six- 
teenth century  as  it  is  now.  No  progress  thai 
t>cieiicc  has  made,  or  will  make,  can  add  tit 
what  seems  to  us  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
argument  aKoinst  the  real  presence.  We  are, 
Iherelore,  unable  10  understand  why  what  Sir 
Thomas  More  believed  respecting  transubslon- 
tialion  may  not  be  believed  to  the  end  of  time 
hy  men  equal  in  alnlities  and  honesty  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Bui  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one 
of  the  ch<Hce  specimens  of  human  wisdom  and 
virtue;  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstanliation  is 
a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faith  which  stands 
Ihat  test  will  stand  any  test.  The  prophecies  of 
Brothers  and  the  miracles  of  Prince  Eiohenlohe 
kink  to  trifles  in  Ihc  comparison. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Rankt's  Hulary  of  tht  Pvpn,  Oct  184a 

Viliatever  reproach  may  at  a  later  period  have 
been  justly  thrown  on  the  indolence  and  luxury 
of  religious  orders,  it  was  surely  good  that,  in 
■n  age  of  ignotance  and  violence,  there  should 
be  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which  the  arts 
of  pence  could  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which 
gentle  and  contemplative  natures  could  lind  an 
osytum,  in  which  one  brother  could  employ  him- 
self in   transcribing  ihe  j^eid  of  Vii^il,  and 


another  in  meditating  the  Analytis  of  Aristotle, 
in  which  he  who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  il- 
luminate a  martyrotogy  or  <»tve  a  crucifix,  and 
in  which  he  who  had  a  lum  for  natural  philos- 
ophy might  make  experiments  on  the  propeities 
of  plants  and  minerals'.  Had  not  such  retreats 
been  scattered  here  and  there  among  ibe  huts 
of  a  miserable  peasantry  and  the  caslles  of  a 
ferocious  aristocracy,  European  society  would 
have  consisted  merely  of  beasts  of  burden  and 
beasts  of  prey.  The  Church  has  many  times 
been  compared  by  divines  to  Ihe  ark  01  which 
we  read  in  Ihe  Book  of  Genesis :  but  never  was 
the  resemblance  mate  perfect  ihan  during  Ihat 
evil  time  when  she  alone  rode,  amidst  darkness 
and  tempest,  on  the  deluge  beneath  which  all 
the  great  works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom 
Iny  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that  feeble 
germ  from  which  a  second  and  more  glorious 
civilization  was  to  sprinc-         , 

Lord  Macau Ij^y  : 
Hislary  of  England,  ch,  I,  I. 

No  religious  revolution  has  ever  been  success- 
ful which  has  commenced  with  the  government. 
Such  revolutions  have  ever  begun  in  the  middle 
or  lower  orders  of  society,  struck  on  some  re- 
sponsive chord  of  sympathy  in  the  general  feel- 
ing, supplied  some  religious  want,  stirred  some 
religious  energy,  and  shaken  the  inert  strength 
of  the  established  faith  by  some  stronger  coun- 
ter-emotion. H.  H.  MiuiaN: 

Lai.  Chris.,  vol.  ii,  b.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

It  will  require  no  great  labour  of  exposition 
to  unfold  what  is  here  meant  l-y  matters  of  re- 
ligion ;  being  as  soon  apprehended  as  defined, 
such  things  as  belong  chiefly  to  Ihe  knowledge 
and  service  of  God  ;  and  are  either  above  the 
reach  and  light  of  nature  without  revelation 
from  atiove,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  variously 
understood  by  human  reason,  or  such  things  as 
are  enjoined  or  forbidden  by  divine  precept 
which  else  by  the  light  of  reason  wonid  seem 
indilTerent  to  be  done  or  not  done ;  and  so  like- 
wise must  needs  appear  to  every  man  as  the 
understood.  Whence  I  here  mean 
ice  or  religion  that  full  persuasion 
■hereby  we  are  assured  that  our  belief  and 
practice,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  apprehend  and 
probably  make  appear,  is  according  to  Ihe  will 
of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  which 
we  ought  10  follow  much  rather  Ihan  any  law 
of  man,  as  not  only  his  word  everywhere  bids 
us,  but  Ibe  very  dictate  of  reason  tells  us. 
Milton  : 
A  TreaiUt  cf  Civil  Powtr  in  £cclit.  Cauas. 

True  religion  is  the  true  worship  and  service 
of  God,  learned  and  believed  from  the  word  of 
God  only.  No  man  or  angel  can  know  how 
God  would  be  worshipped  and  served  unless 
God  reveal  it :  he  hath  revealed  and  taught  it 
us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  inspired  ministers, 
and  in  the  Gospel  by  hit  own  Son  and  his  Apos- 
tles, with  strictest  command  to  reject  all  other 
traditions  or  additions  whatsoever. 

MllTON : 

OfTHa  RiligioH,  Htnsy,  Stkitm,  Taleration. 
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tf  w«  laid  hold  upon  God  by  ihe  mediation 
of  >  lively  failh;  if  we  laid  hold  U|)oii  God  by 
him,  >nd  not  by  ni;  if  we  had  a  divine  basis 
and  foundation,  human  accidents  would  not 
have  the  power  to  shake  us  as  they  do,  our  fuit- 
resi  were  not  lo  render  to  so  weak  a  baitery ; 
the  love  of  novelty,  the  coniirunt  of  princes,  the 
success  of  one  party,  and  the  rash  and  fortuitinis 
change  of  our  opinions  would  nut  have  the 
powet  to  stagger  and  alter  our  belief:  we  should 
not  then  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  every  novel 
argument,  nor  ibandnn  it  to  all  the  rhetoriuk  in 
(he  world;  we  should  withstand  the  fury  of 
these  waves  with  an  immoie  and  unyielding 
constancy.  ...  If  we  were  but  touched  with 
(his  ray  of  divinity  it  would  appear  throughout : 
not  only  our  words,  but  our  works  also,  would 
carry  its  brightness  and  lustre:  whatever  jiro. 
ceeded  from  us  would  be  seen  Illuminated  with 
this  n<dile  light.  Montaigne: 

Assays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixii, 

Of  alt  human  and  ancient  opinions  concern- 
ing religion,  that  seems  to  me  the  most  likely, 
and  most  excusable,  that  acknowledg'd  God  an 
incomprehensible  power;  the  original  and  pre- 
server of  all  things,  all  bounty,  all  perfection, 
receiving  and  taking  in  good  part  the  honour 
and  reverence  that  man  paid  unto  him,  under 
what  method,  nami 


JiipfteT  omnipouH  RTum,  nfumque  dcuaique, 
Progenitor,  icnlrrlnqiH — 
This  zeal  has  universally  been  look'd  upoti 
from  heaven  with  a  gracious  eye.  All  govern- 
menu  have  reap'd  fruit  from  their  devotion : 
men  and  impious  actions  have  everywhere  had 
suitable  events.  Pagan  histories  acknowledge 
dignity,  order,  justice,  prodigies,  and  oracles. 
citiploy'd  for  their  profit  and  instruction  in  their 
fabulous  religions.  Montaigne  : 

Eiiays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixii. 
Religion  is,  in  fact,  the  dominion  of  the  soul 
— it  is  the  hope,  the  anchor  of  safety,  the  de- 
liverance from  evil.  What  a  service  has  Chris- 
tianity rendered  to  humanity  I  what  a  power 
would  it  still  have,  did  its  ministers  comprehend 
their  mifsion !  Napoleon  I. : 

MontAolon's  Captmty  of  IfapaUoH, 

But  among  the  useful  institutions  that  demon- 
strate the  superior  excellence  of  the  Roman 
government,  the  most  considerable,  perhaps,  is 
the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  to  hold 
concerning  (he  gods  :  and  that  which  other  men 
regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace  appears,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  the  very  thing  by  which  this 
republic  is  chiefly  sustained.  I  mean  supersti- 
tion, which  is  impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and 
influences  the  private  actions  of  the  citizens  and 
the  ptiblic  administration  of  Ihe  state  to  a  degree 
that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

The  ancients,  therefore,  acted  not  absurdly, 
nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated 
the  notions  concerning  the  gods  and  the  belief 
of  infernal  punishments;  but  much  rather  are 
those  of  the  present  age  tu  tie  charged  with 


rashness  and  absurdity,  in  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tirpate these  opinions;  for,  not  tu  mentiun  othev 
effects  that  flow  from  such  an  institution,  if 
among  the  Greeks,  for  example,  a  singte  talent 
only  be  intrusted  to  those  who  have  the  man- 
i^ment  of  any  of  the  public  money,  tho^h 
ihn  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as  luany 
seals,  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  «e 
unable  (o  discharge  the  (nis(  reposed  in  them 
with  integrity.  But  the  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  in  the  course  (A  their  m^nracies 
and  in  embo-tsies  disburse  the  greatest  sumc,  are 
prevailed  on  by  the  single  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honeaj. 
And  as  in  other  states  a  man  is  rarely  to  he 
found  whose  hands  are  pure  from  public  roh- 
Ikery,  so  among  the  Romans  it  is  no  less  rare  10 
discover  one  that  is  uinted  with  this  crime. 
PoLVBiUs :  Hamplon's  tmat. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  rational 
and  disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  ooe 
religion  but  that  they  ^ould  talk  together  eveiy 
day.  PopK : 

TiougUt  OH  Variaui  Stibjtclt. 

In  pemons  already  possessed  with  notions  of 
religion,  the  understanding  cannot  be  brought 
lo  change  them,  but  by  great  examination  of  the 
truth  and  Rrmness  of  the  one,  and  the  flaws  and 
weakness  of  the  other.  SoirTH. 

Those  two  great  things  that  so  eogross  the 
desires  and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and 
ignobler  sort  of  mankind  arc  to  be  found  ia 
religion;  namely,  wisdom  and  pleasure. 

Sooth, 

There  are  no  principles  but  those  of  religion 
to  be  depended  upon  in  cases  of  real  distress; 
and  these  are  able  to  bear  us  up  under  alt  the 
changes  and  chances  to  which  our  life  is  sob- 
ject.  Sterkb. 

How  common  it  is  for  men  lifst  lo  throw  dirt 
in  the  face  of  religion,  and  then  persuade 
themselves  it  is  its  natural  complexion !  They 
represent  it  to  themselves  in  a  shape  least  pleas- 
ing to  tbem,  and  then  bring  that  as  a  plea  why 
they  give  it  no  better  enteitainmenL 

Stiluncpukt. 

It  would  be  well  if  )>eop1e  would  not  lay  so 
much  weight  on  their  own  reason  in  raatteis  of 
religion  as  lo  think  everything  impossible  and 
absurd  which  they  cannot  conceive :  how  often 
do  we  contradict  the  right  niles  of  reason  in  the 
whole  conr^  of  our  lives  t  Reason  itself  it 
true  and  ju«t,  but  the  reason  of  every  puticnlar 
man  is  weak  and  wavering,  perpetually  swayed 
and  turned  by  his  interests,  his  passions,  and 

What  remedy  can  be  found  against  grievances 
but  lo  bring  religion  into  couulenance,  and  en- 
courage  those  who,  from  the  hope  of  futnie 
reward,  and  dread  of  future  panishment,  will 
be  moved  to  justice  and  int^ity  7 
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It  is  a  very  just  repronch  ihal  there  should  be 
!ui  much  Tiofence  and  haired  in  religioiu  uiat- 
tera  among  men  who  agree  in  all  fuTida,nienlals, 
and  only  differ  in  some  ceremonies,  or  mere 
Epeculative  points.  Swift. 

A  heathen  emperor  laid  if  the  gods  were 
ofTended  it  was  their  own  concern,  and  they 
were  able  to  vindicate  tbemselves.       SwiFT. 

Whether  religion  be  true  or  false,  it  must  be 


TiLLOTSON. 

Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  and  a  suitable  life  and  practice  :  the 
first,  being  speculative,  may  be  called  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  latter,  because  'lis  practical,  wii 


Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand  . .  . 
the  present  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty, 
and  for  the  rest,  it  offers  us  the  best  security  that 
heaven  can  give.  TiLLOTSON. 

Religion  tends  to  the  ease  and  pleasure,  the 
peace  and  Iranquillily,  of  our  minds;  which  all 
Ihe  wisdom  of  the  world  did  always  aim  at,  as 
the  utmost  felicity  of  this  life.      Tlllotson. 

I  must  lay  tliis  down  for  your  encouragement, 
thai  we  are  no  longer  now  under  the  heavy  yoke 
of  a  perfect  unsinning  obedience.  Wake. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habils  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  Relicioti  and  Morality 
■re  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism  who  should 
labour  lo  subvert  those  jrillars  of  human  happi- 
ness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  Men 
and  Ciiirens.  The  mere  Politician,  equally  wiih 
ihe  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  in  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  con- 
nections with  private  and  public  felicity.  Lei  it 
■imply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erly, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  re- 
ligiuus  obligation  desen  the  oalhs  which  are  the 
instruments  of  investigation  in  Courts  of  Jus- 
lice?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded 
li>  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
lioth  forhid  us  to  eitpecl  that  national  morality 
tan  pi^vail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 
Washinoton  : 
Farnetlt  Addriss  to  the  Pti^lt  ef  lie 
Untied  Slates. 

Every  one  who  will  not  ask  for  the  conduct 
of  God  in  the  study  of  religion,  has  jnst  reason 
to  fear  he  shall  be  left  of  God,  and  given  up  a 
prey  to  a  thousand  prejudices,  that  he  shall  be 
consigned  over  to  the  follies  of  his  own  heart. 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Too  rdigiBta,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
weconnotbe.  Wecannothaveihe  religious  sen- 
timents and  principle*  too  strong,  or  too  deeply 
fixed,  if  ooly  they  have  a  tight  object.  We  can- 


not Iffve  God  loo  warmly — or  hanfur  Him  too 
hiKhly— or  strive  lo  terve  Him  loo  earnestly— or 
trust  Him  loo  implicilly;  becanse  our  duly  is  lo 
love  Him  "  wiih  o//our  heart,  and  a// our  soul, 
and  all  our  mind,  and  all  our  strength." 

But  too  religious,  in  another  sense,  we  may, 
and  are  very  apt  lo  be; — thai  is,  we  are  very 
apt  to  make  for  ourselves  too  many  objects  of 
religious  feeling.  WhatelV: 

Annel.  en  Baeen't  Estay,  Of  ^Mptntilion. 

There  is  a  heresy  of  indifference  lo  revealed 
religion  which  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  heresies. 
Whatelv. 

"  Drink  deep,  or  laste  not,"  is  a  direction 
fully  as  applicable  to  religion,  if  we  would  find 
il  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  lo  knowledge. 
A  little  religion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  apt  lo 
make  men  gloomy,  as  a  little  knowledge  is  to 
render  them  vain  ;  hence  Ihe  unjust  imputation 
often  brought  upon  religion  by  those  whose  de- 
gree of  religion  is  just  sufficient,  by  condemning 
their  course  of  conduct,  to  render  them  uneasy; 
enough  merely  to  impair  the  sweetness  of  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  and  not  enough  lo  compensate 
for  the  relinquishment  of  them  by  it':  own  pecu- 
liar comforts.  Thus  then  men  bring  up,  as  it 
were,  an  ill  reportof  that  land  of  promise,  which, 
in  trulh,  abounds  with  whatever,  in  our  journey 
through  life,  can  best  refresh  and  strengthen  us. 

WlLBERFORCE. 

Idoni 
merely  p 

lo  be  morally  certain  i  and  that  lo  a  man  who  Is 
careful  lo  preserve  his  mind  free  from  prejudice, 
and  lo  consider,  they  will  appear  unquestion- 
able, and  ihe  deductions  from  them  demonstra- 
ble. Bishop  Wilkins. 


REMORSE. 


e  should  be  lo  avoid  Ihe  r< 


ihe  censures  of  Ihe  world. 


Remorse  of  conscience  is  like  an  old  wound ; 
man  is  under  no  condition  to  fight  under  such 
e  pain  abates  his  vigour,  and 

Jbkehv  Collies. 
If  there  be  a  pleasure  on  earth  which  angels 
cannot  enjoy,  and  which  ihey  might  almost  envy 
man  the  possession  of,  il  is  the  power  of  reliev- 
ing distress.  If  there  be  a  ^m  which  devils 
might  pity  man  for  enduring,  il  is  Ihe  dealh-bed 
reflection  that  we  have  possessed  the  power  of 
doing  good,  but  that  we  have  abused  and  per- 
^.^Ta  ?•  •»  .».>»,.»  nf  ill 


lakes  up  too  m 


verted  It  lo  purposes  of  ill. 


Colton:  Latmt. 

,  ..CA)Oglc 
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We  are,  therefore,  irresiilibly  led  lo  (he  con- 
clusion that  the  voice  of  conscience,  in  such 
cases,  is  the  voice  of  God,  decUriag  his  abhor- 
rence of  wicked  deeds  and  the  punishment 
which  they  deserve,  and  thai  his  providence 
presides  over  the  aclions  of  mora]  agents,  and 
elves  intimations  of  the  future  destiny  of  those 
baughty  spirits  who  obstinately  persist  in  their 
tre^Nusa.  And,  consequently,  as  (he  peace  and 
serenity  of  virtuous  minds  are  preludes  of  nobler 
enjoymenls  in  a  future  life.so  those  terrors  which 
now  assail  the  wicked  maybe  considered  as  the 
beginnings  of  that  misery  and  anguish  which  will 
be  consummated  in  the  world  to  come,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  add  final  impenitence  to  all 
Iheir  other  crimes.  Dr.  T.  Dick: 

Philes.  of  a  Futuri  Statt,  pt.  i.  sec  vii. 

Behold  all  the  gloomy  apartments  opening,  in 
which  the  wicked  have  died ;  contemplate  tint 
the  triumph  of  iniquity,  and  here  behold  their 
close;  witness  (he  terrific  faith,  the  too  late  re- 
pentance, the  prayers  suflbcaied  by  despair  and 
the  mortal  agonies  I  These  once  Ihey  would  not 
believe;  they  refused  to  consider  them;  they 
could  not  allow  (hat  the  career  of  crime  and 
pleasure  was  to  end.  But  now  truth,  like  a 
blazing  star,  darts  over  the  mind,  and  biu  shows 
(he  way  to  that  "  darkness  visible"  which  no 
light  can  cheer.  "  Dying  wretch !"  we  say  in 
imagination  (o  each  of  (hese,  "  is  religion  true? 
Do  you  believe  in  a  God,  and  another  life,  and 
a  retribution?"  —  "Oh,  yes  I"  he  answers,  and 
expires.  JoHN  Foster: 

Lift  and  Th<mskts.  by  ff.  If.  Hverls,  717. 

A  man  cannot  spend  all  his  life  in  frolic :  age, 
or  disease,  or  solitude,  will  bring  some  hours  of 
serious  considemdon,  and  i(  will  then  afford  no 
comfort  (o  think  that  he  has  extended  the  do- 
minion of  vice,  that  he  has  loaded  himself  with 
the  crimes  of  others,  and  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or  make  repara- 
tion for  the  mischief  that  he  has  caused.  There 
is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  stores  of  ideal  anguish 
a  (hough(  more  painful  than  the  consciousness 
of  having  propagaied  corruption  by  vitiating 
principles,  of  having  not  only  drawn  others  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  but  blocked  up  the  way  liy 
whicn  ihey  should  return,  of  having  blinded 
(hem  to  every  beauty  but  the  paint  of  pleasure, 
and  deafened  ihem  to  every  call  hut  the  alluring 
voice  of  the  syrens  of  destruction. 

Db,  S.  Johnson  :  RamhUr,  No.  31. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have 
not  contribuletl  to  our  own  suflerings,  if  punish- 
ment falls  upon  innocence,  or  diSBpp<Hntmen( 
happens  to  industry  and  prudence,  patience, 
whether  more  necessary  or  not,  is  much  easier, 
since  our  pain  is  then  without  aggravi 


tsof  r. 


:o  add  t. 


the  asperity  of  misfortune. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Ramitir,  No.  32. 
Such  are  (he  sentiments  with  which  we  finally 
review  the  eflects  of  passion,  but  which  we 
sometimes  delay  (ill  we  can  no  longer  rec(ify 
our  errors.  Let  us  (herefore  make  hns(e  to  do 
wha(  we  shall  certainly  at  last  wi^  to  have  done; 


let  us  return  the  caresses  of  our  friends,  and 
endeavour  by  mutual  endearments  to  heighten 
that  tenderness  which  is  the  balm  of  life,  tt 
us  be  quick  10  repent  of  injuries  while  repent- 
ance may  not  be  a  barren  anguish,  and  let  us 
open  our  eyes  to  every  rival  excellence,  and 
pay  early  and  willingly  those  honours  which 
justice  will  compel  us  (0  pay  la  last. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  RnmHer,  No.  54. 

Man  has  an  unlucky  tendency  in  his  evil  honi 
after  having  received  an  injury,  to  rake  to- 
gether all  the  moon-spots  on  his  antagonist, 
and  thus  change  a  single  deed  into  a  whole  life, 
so  as  more  fully  lo  relish  the  pleasure  of  wmih. 
Fortunately,  with  regard  to  love,  lie  has  the 
opposite  tendency, — thai  of  pressing  logclher 
ail  the  lights — all  the  rays  emitted  from  (he 
beloved  oliject. — by  (he  buming-glass  of  fan- 
tasy, into  one  Incus,  and  making  of  them  one 
radiant  sun  without  any  spots.  But,  aXas,  rruo 
loo  often  does  so  for  (he  first  time  when  his 
beloved  one — yes,  often  blamed  one — has  passed 
beyond  the  cloudy  sky  of  his  life. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  act  th>LS  sooaer 
and  oftener,  we  should  follow  Winckelmann's 
example;  only  in  another  way:  vii..  as  this  man 
spent  one  half-hour  everjr  day  larely  in  con- 
templating and  reflecting  upon  his  unfortunaie 
existence  in  Rome,  so  ought  we  daily  or  weekly 
to  dedicate  and  sanctify  a  solitary  hour  to  (he 
reckoning  up  of  all  the  virtues  of  one's  belong- 
ings,— wife,  children,  friends, — and  cuoten- 
plaiing  (hem  (hen  in  a  beautiful  collection.  And 
we  should  do  so  now,  thB(  we  may  not  pardoo 
and  love  in  vain  and  loo  la(e,  after  the  belored 
one  has  been  taken  from  us  lo  a  belter  wocM. 

RiCHTER. 

Thus,  with  all  the  good  intentions  in  the  worid 
to  amendment,  this  creature  sins  on  against 
Heaven,  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  couniiy, 
who  all  call  for  a  be((er  use  of  his  talents. 
There  is  not  a  being  under  the  sun  so  mii^eFahle 
as  this:  he  goes  on  in  a  puisuil  he  himself  dis- 
approves, and  has  no  enjoyment  but  what  is 
followed  by  remorse;  no  relief  from  remorse 
hut  the  repetition  of  his  crime.  It  is  possible  I 
may  talk  of  this  person  with  (00  much  indol- 
gence  ;  but  1  must  repeat  it  thai  I  think  this  a 
character  which  is  the  most  the  object  of  pity 
of  any  in  (he  world.  The  man  in  the  pangs  of 
(he  stone,  gout,  or  any  acute  distemper  is  not 
in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  in  the  eye  of  right 
sense,  as  he  that  errs  and  repents,  and  repents 

S(R  R.  Steele  :   Tallir,  No.  27. 
There  is  no  man  (hat  is  knowingly  wicked 
but  is  guilty  to  himself;  and  there  is  no  man 
that  carries  guilt  about  him,  but  he  receives  a 
Sling  into  his  soul.  TitXOTsON. 
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The  seeds  of  repentance  ate  town  in  youth 
by  pleaaure,  but  tbe  barveM  is  reaped  in  >gc  by 
pain.  CoLTONi  Lacou. 

Some  welt-meaning  Christians  tremble  for 
their  »i]vnii«n,  liecause  they  hnve  never  gone 
through  thai  valley  of  tears  and  of  sorrow, 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  an 
ordeal  that  must  lie  passed  through  before  they 
caji  arriwe  al  regeneration :  to  satisfy  sDch  minds 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  slightest  sorrow  for 
sin  is  sufficient  if  it  produce  amendment,  and 
that  the  greatct  is  insufficient  if  it  do  nol. 
Therefore,  by  their  own  fruits  let  ibem  prove 
themselves:  for  some  soils  will  lake  the  goo<l 
s«cil  without  being  watered  with  Icars  or  har- 
rowed  up  by  affliction.  Colton:  Laintt. 

It  is  foolish  to  lay  oat  money  in  Ihe  purchase 
of  repentance,  Benj.  Fsanklin. 

So  then  we  draw  near  lo  God  when,  repent- 
ing us  of  our  former  aberrations  from  liini,  we 

BisHor  J.  Hall. 

Let  me  remind  yon  that  repentance  is  a  duty 
of  greater  extent  than  many  are  apt  to  suppose, 
who,  confining  ibeir  view  on  such  occasions  as 
these  to  a  few  of  the  groswr  disorders  of  their 
lives,  pay  little  attention  10  Ihe  heart :  they  are 
satisfied  with  feeling  a  momentary  compunction 
and  attempting  a  partial  reformalion,  instead  of 
crying  with  the  royal  peniteol, "  Crtatt  in  tnt  a 
(Itan  hiart  r'  They  determine  lo  break  off  par- 
licnlar  vices, — an  excellent  resolution  aa  far  as 
il  goes, — without  proposing  to  ihemselves  a  life 
of  habitual  devotion,  without  imploring,  under 
a  tense  of  weakness,  that  grace  which  con  alone 
renew  Ihe  heart,  making,  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  Ihe  tree  good,  Ihal  Ihe  fruit  may  be  good 
also.  Robert  Hall: 

Senlimen/s  Proper  le  Iki  Praent  Crisis. 

The  sight  of  a  penitent  on  his  knees  is  a 
spectacle  which  moves  heaven;  and  tbe  compas- 
sionate Redeemer,  who  when  he  beheld  Saul  in 
thai  situation  exclaimed,  Btheld,  he  prayelh, 
will  not  be  slow  nor  reluctant  10  strengthen  you 
by  his  might  and  console  you  by  his  Spirit. 
When  a  nrw  and  living  way  is  opened  into  the 
hoKetl  t/all,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  not  to  avail 
onraelves  of  it,  not  to  arise  and  go  lo  our  Father, 
but  lo  prefer  remaining  at  ■  guilly  distance,  en- 
compassed with  famine,  lo  Ihe  rich  and  everlait- 
if^  provisions  of  his  house,  will  be  a  source  of 
insupportable  anguish  when  we  shall  see  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  ourselves  shut  out.  You  are  prob- 
ably not  aware  of  what  importance  il  is  to 
improve  these  sacred  viiilations  ;  have  not  con- 
sidered that  they  form  a  crisis  which,  if  ofien 
neglected,  will  never  return.  It  is  impossible 
loo  often  to  incnicate  the  momentous  truth,  that 
ihe  character  is  nol  formed  by  passive  impres- 
sions, but  by  voluntary  actions,  and  ibal  we  shall 
be  judged  hereafter,  nol  by  what  we  have  felt, 
but  by  what  we  have  done. 

Robert  Hall; 
ftaural  Strmm/er  fhe  Printeit  Charlettt. 


Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conver- 
sion from  sin  to  God  :  not  some  one  bare  act  of 
change,  but  a  lasting,  durable  state  of  new  life, 
which  is  called  regeneration. 

Hammond. 

For  any  man  to  put  off  his  present  repentance 
on  contemplation  of  a  possibility  that  his  latter 
repentance  may  serve  the  lurn,  is  Ihe  most 
wreichlciis  pte<^amptlon,  and  hath  no  promise  of 
mercy  annexed  to  il.  Hammond. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  lo  be  praclised, 
is,  if  il  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily 
understood.  Rtfentanei  is  tht  rtlinguishment 
of  any  pracliet  frotn  Iht  tonviclion  thai  it  has 
otfeniled  God.  Sorrow,  and  fear,  and  anxiety, 
are  properly  not  pans,  but  adjuncts,  of  repent- 
ance; yet  they  are  loo  closely  connected  with  it 
10  lie  easily  separated;  for  they  nol  only  mark 
its  sincerily,  but  promote  its  eflicacy. 

Db.  S.  Johnson  :  RamtUr,  No.  1 10. 

There  is  no  vice  which  is  absolniely  so,  which 
does  nol  offend,  and  that  a  sound  judgment  does 
not  accuse;  for  there  is  in  it  so  manifest  a 
deformity  and  inconvenience,  that  peradventure 
they  are  in  the  righl  who  say  that  il  is  chiefly 
begot  by  ignorance :  so  hard  il  Is  to  imagine  that 
a  man  can  know  without  abhorring  il. 

Malice  sucks  up  the  greatest  pait  of  her  own 
venom,  and  poysons  herself.  Vice  leaves  re- 
pentance in  the  soul,  tike  an  ulcer  in  the  flesh, 
which  is  always  scratching  and  lacerating  itself: 
for  reason  effaces  all  other  griefs  and  sorrows, 
but  it  begets  ihai  of  repentance,  which  is  so 
much  Ihe  more  rrievous  by  reason  it  springs 
within,  as  the  cold  or  hoi  of  fevers  are  more 
sharp  than  those  that  only  strike  upon  the  out- 
ward skin.  MoNTAiCNB ; 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xcvi. 

To  n^lecl  God  all  our  lives,  and  know  that 
we  neglect  him;  to  offend  God  voluntarily,  and 
know  that  we  offend  him,  casting  our  hopes  on 
the  peace  which  we  tnist  lo  make  at  parting,  is 
no  other  ihan  a  rebellious  presumption,  and 
even  a  contemptuous  laughing  to  scorn  end 
deriding  of  Cod,  his  laws  and  precepts. 
Sir  W.  Raleigh: 

ffiitory  of  at  W<irld. 

For  the  core  of  this  disease  an  humble,  seri- 
ous, hearty  repentance  is  the  only  physic;  not 
10  expiate  ihe  goill  of  it,  but  to  qualify  us  lo 
partake  of  the  Iwnefit  of  Christ's  atonement. 
Ray. 

Sins  maybe  forgiven  through  repentance, but 
no  act  of  wit  will  ever  justify  them. 

Sherlock. 

This  is  a  confidence  of   all  tbe   most  un- 


who  cannot  promise  himself  a  futurityV 

Whatever  stress  tome  may  lay  upon  it,  n 
death-bed  repentance  is  bat  a  weak  and  slender 
plank  to  trust  oar  all  upon.  Sterni^ 
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Many  believe  the  arlicle  of  rcmisiion  of  sins, 
but  they  believe  it  without  the  cundiiion  of 
repentance,  or  the  fruits  of  holy  life.  We  be- 
lieve the  article  otherwise  than  Goil  intended 
it.  Jereuv  Taylor. 

Begin  every  day  to  repent;  not  that  thou 
ihouldst  ever  defer  it ;  but  all  that  is  past  ought 
loseem  little  to  thee,  seeing  it  is  so  in  itself. 
Begin  the  next  day  with  the  tame  iea.1,  feat,  and 
humility,  as  if  (hou  badst  never  begun  before. 
Jeremy  Taylor. 
H.ive  you  wept  for  your  sin  so  that  you  were 
liiileed  sorrowful  in  your  spirit?  Are  you  so 
Kurrowful  that  yon  hute  it  1  Do  you  so  bate  it 
that  you  have  left  it  7  Jereuy  Taylor. 

Our  repentance  is  not  real  because  we  have  not 
done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  fault,  or  at  least 
to  binder  (he  injurious  conse<|uenccs  of  it  from 
proceeding.  Tillotson. 

Repentance  so  alterelh  and  changeth  a  man 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  be  he  never  lo  de- 
tiled,  thai  it  maketh  him  pure  and  clean. 

Whitgift. 


REPROOF. 

He  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving 
(heir  faults  that  [hey  were  not  so  much  afraid  as 
a.<ihamed  to  repeat  them.  Atterbury. 

The  most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
letting  a  man  see  bis  faults  and  errors;  which 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived  that  he  may 
perceive  our  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much  to 
plea.se  ouiaelves  as  for  his  own  advants^.  The 
reproaches,  therefore,  of  a  friend  should  always 
be  strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent. 

BinMSBLL. 

Does  a  man  reproach  thee  for  being  proud  or 
ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited,  ignorant  or 
detracting?  Consider  with  thyself  whether  his 
reproaches  are  true.  If  they  are  not,  consider 
that  thou  art  nut  the  person  whom  he  reproaches, 
but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being,  and  per- 
haps loves  what  thou  really  art,  though  he  hates 
what  thou  appearest  to  be.  If  his  reproaches 
are  true,  if  thou  art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man 
he  lakes  thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  be- 
come mild,  affable,  and  obliging,  and  his  re- 
proachesof  thee  naturally  cease.  His  reproaches 
may  indeed  continue,  but  thou  art  no  longer  the 
person  whom  he  reproaches. 

Epictetus  :  Eneh.,  cap.  48,  64. 

When  a  man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a  friend 
seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  healed 
into  resentment.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof  which 
takes  off  from  the  sharpnes*  of  it. 

SiB  R.  Steele. 

REPUTATION. 
A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that 
will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him. 

Addison. 


To  be  desirous  of  a  good  name,  and  carefiil 
to  do  everything  that  we  innocently  may  to  ob- 
tain it,  is  so  far  from  being  a  fault,  even  in  pri- 
vate persons,  that  it  is  their  great  and  indispen- 
sable duty.  Atterbury. 

Show  yourself,  npon  all  occauons,  the  advo- 
cate, the  friend,  but  not  the  bully,  of  virtue. 
Colonel  Chartres,  whom  yoo  have  certainly 
heard  of,  (who  was,  I  believe,  the  most  notorioBi 
blasted  ro-ical  in  the  world,  and  who,  by  all  sorts 
of  crimes,  amassed  immense  wealth,)  wa*  so 
sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  character, 
that  I  beard  him  once  say,  in  bis  impsdeal, 
profligate  manner,  that  though  he  would  not 
give  one  farthing  for  virtue,  he  would  give  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  a  charaeler;  beniuse  be 
should  get  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  it: 
whereas  he  was  so  blasted  that  be  had  no  longer 
an  opportunity  of  cheating  people.  Is  it  possible 
then  that  an  honest  man  can  neglect  what  a  wise 
rogue  would  purchase  so  dear  ? 

Lord  Chesterfield: 
Lillert  to  kis  Sun,  Jan.  8,  I75(X 

There  are  two  modes  of  establishing  our  repo- 
lalion  :  (0  be  praised  by  honest  men,  and  to  be 
abused  by  rogues.  It  is  best,  however,  10  secure 
the  former,  because  it  will  be  invariably  accom- 
panied by  the  latter.  His  calumniation  i*  not 
only  the  greatest  benefit  a  rogue  can  confer  upon 
us,  but  it  is  also  the  only  service  that  he  will 
peiform  for  nothing.  Colton  :  Larmi. 

There  is,  it  will  be  confessed,  a  delicate  sen- 
sibility to  character,  a  sober  desire  of  repotatioii, 
a  wish  to  possess  the  esteem  of  the  wise  aad 
good,  fell  by  the  purest  minds,  which  Is  at  the 
^nhest  remove  from  arrogance  or  vanity.  The 
humility  of  a  noble  mind  scarcely  dares  to  Kf- 
prove  of  itself  until  it  has  secured  the  approba- 
tion of  olbet^  Very  different  is  that  restless 
desire  of  distinction,  that  passion  for  theatrical 
■  ■    -      les  f      ■ 

the'  wdole  attention  of  v 
the  pai^ions,  is  the  most  unsocial,  avarice  ilsdf 

Robert  Hall  :  Modem  Infidthty. 
Of  so  many  Ihoosands  of  valiant  men  that 
have  died  within  these  fifteen  years  in  France, 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  not  a  hundred 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  TTie  memory, 
not  of  the  commanders  only,  but  of  battles  and 
victories,  is  buried  and  gone.  The  fortunes  of 
above  half  of  the  worid,  for  want  of  a  ncord, 
stir  not  from  (heir  place,  and  vanish  vilboat 
duration.  If  I  had  unknown  events  in  my  pos- 
session, I  should  think  with  great  ease  to  ontdo 
thoae  that  are  recorded  in  all  sorts  of  examples- 
Is  it  not  strange  that  even  of  the  Creeks  awl 
Romans,  amongst  so  many  writers  and  witnesses, 
and  so  many  rare  and  noble  exploits,  so  few  are 
arriv'd  at  our  knowledge?  .  .  .  It  wilt  be  mack 
if  a  hundred  years  hence  it  be  remembered  is 
gross  that  in  our  times  there  were  dvil  w»n  in 
France.  Moktaigke  ; 

Etiayt,  CoUaa't  3d  cd.,  ch.  lixiiL 
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The  way  lo  gain  n  good  r«piilaiion  is  to  en- 
deavour lo  be  what  you  desire  to  appear. 

SOCBATIS. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  esmhlish 
repulHlion  than  to  suipend  the  enjnymeni  of  il. 
He  that  cannot  bear  ihe  sense  of  meril  with 
silence  must  of  nece<iiity  destroy  it !  for  fame 
being  the  genial  mistress  of  mankind,  whoever 
gives  il  lo  himself  insults  all  to  whom  he  relates 
any  circumslances  to  his  ovn  advantage. 

Sir  R.  Steblbi  TalUr,  No.  186. 

A  ^od  name  is  fitly  compared  to  a  precious 
ointment,  and  when  we  are  praised  with  skill 
and  decency,  it  is  indeed  ihe  most  agreeable 
perfume ;  but  if  loo  strongly  admitted  into  Ihe 
brain  of  a  less  vigorous  and  happy  texture,  il 
will,  like  too  strong  an  odour,  overcome  the 
!iense«.  and  prove  pernicious  to  those  nerves  il 
was  intend^  lo  refresh.  A  generous  mind  is 
of  all  others  the  most  sensible  of  praise  and 
dispraise;  and  a  noble  spirit  is  as  much  invig- 
orated with  its  due  proportion  of  honour  and 
applause,  as  it  is  depressed  by  neglect  and  con- 
tempt. Bill  it  is  only  persons  far  above  the 
common  level  who  are  thus  affected  with  .either 
of  these  extremes;  as  in  a  Ihermomeler,  it  is 
only  the  purest  and  most  sublimated  s|Hrit  that 
is  either  conlracled  or  dilated  by  the  benignity 
or  inclemency  of  the  season. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Spectator,  No.  33S. 


Reserve  is  no  more  essentially  connected  with 
nndentanding  Ihan  b  church  organ  with  devo- 
tion, or  wine  with  good-nature. 

Shenstohe. 

A  reserved  man  is  in  continual  conflict  wilh 
the  social  pan  of  his  nature,  and  even  grudge* 
himself  the  laugh  inio  which  be  is  sometimes 
betrayed.  Shenstonr. 

Il  can  be  no  duty  lo  write  his  heart  upon  his 

forehead,  and  lo  give   alt  the   inquisitive   and 

malicious  world   a  survey  of  those    Ihougbta 

-which  is  ihe  prerogative  of  God  only  to  know. 

SotTTH. 


RESIGNATION, 
all  I 
injustice? 

not  what  is  always  right ;  what  depends  not  on 
the  fortuitous  changes  of  this  world,  nor  the 
blind  sport  of  fortune,  but  remains  unalterably 
fixed  in  ihe  mind ;  untouched,  thoi^b  this  shat- 
tered globe  shall  lall  in  pieces,  and  bury  us  in 
Ihe  rums.  Though  1  do  lead  a  viituous  life, 
let  it  show  me  how  I  am,  and  of  myself  how 
weak;  how  far  from  an  independent  being; 
^ven  as  a  sheep  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
bbepherd  of  all,  on  whom  lei  us  cast  all  our 
cares,  for  He  careth  for  us. 

Burke,  alat,  17 :   Te  R.  Skaekletat. 


A  man  is  right  and  invincible,  virtuous  and 
n  the  road  towards  sure  conquest,  precisely 
ihile  he  joins  himself  to  the  great  deep  law  of 
the  world,  in  spite  of  all  superficial  laws,  tem- 
porary a|>pearances,  profit-and-ioss  calculation; 
— he  is  victorious  while  he  co-operates  with  that 
great  central  law — not  victorious  otherwise : 
and  surely  his  first  chance  of  co-operating  wilh 
it.  or  getting  into  Ihe  course  of  it,  is  to  know 
with  his  own  soul  that  it  u — that  it  is  good,  and 
alone  good.  This  is  ihe  soul  of  Islam ;  it  is 
properiy  the  soul  of  Christianity ;  for  Islam  is 
definable  as  a  confused  form  of  Christianity; 
had  Christianity  not  lieen,  neither  had  it  been. 
Christianily  also  commands  us,  before  all,  to  Iw 
resigned  to  God.  We  are  10  take  no  counsel 
with  flesh  and  blood  ;  give  ear  tt 


w  that  w 


nothing;;  that  Ihe  worst  and  cruellest  tc 
is  not  what  il  seems;  Ibal  we  have  to  receive 
whatsoever  befalls  us  as  sent  from  God  above, 
and  say,  "  Il  is  good  and  wise — God  is  great  1 
Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 
Islam  means  in  its  way  denial  of  self, — annihi- 
lation of  self-  This  is  yet  the  highest  wisdom 
that  Heaven  has  revealed  lo  our  earth. 

Cablvle. 

True  resignation,  which  always  brings  with  it 
the  confidence  that  unchangeable  goodness  will 
make  even  Ihe  disappointment  of  our  hopes  and 
the  conttadiclions  of  life  conducive  to  some 
benefit,  cs^ts  a  grave  but  tranquil  light  over  the 
prospect  of  even  a  toilsome  and  troubled  life. 
Humboldt, 

We  must  learn  lo  suffer  what  we  cannot  evade. 
Our  life,  like  the  harmony  of  the  world,  is  com- 
pos'd  of  contrary  things,  of  several  notes,  sweet 
and  haish,  sharp  and  flat,  spritely  and  solemn  ; 
and  the  musician  who  should  onlv  affect  one  of 
these,  whal  would  he  be  able  10  do  ?  He  must 
know  how  to  make  use  of  them  alt,  and  to  mix 
tbem;  and  we,  likewise,  the  goods  and  evils 
which  are  eon  substantial  with  life:  our  being 
cannot  subsist  without  this  mixture,  and  the  one 
are  no  less  necessary  to  it  Ihan  the  other.  To- 
attempt  to  kick  against  natural  necessity  is  to 
represent  the  folly  of  Ctesiphon,  who  undertook 
to  kick  with  his  mule.  Montaiohe: 

Eaays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  cvii. 

And  peradvenlure  we  have  more  cause  Ifr 
thank  him  for  our  loss  Ihan  for  our  winning, 
for  bis  wisdom  better  seelh  what  is  good  for  us 
than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  take  all  Ihe  household 
wilh  you  lo  church,  and  there  thank  God,  both 
for  that  he  has  given  us,  and  for  that  he  has 
taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he  halh  leit  us; 
which.  If  it  please  him,  be  can  increase  wben  he 
will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet  less,  at 
bil  pleasure  be  il. 

Sir  T.  More  :  Lilltr  to  kit  Wift. 

A  man  can  even  here  be  with  Cod,  so  long 
as  he  bears  God  within  him.  We  should  be 
able  lo  see  without  sadness  onr  most  holy  wishes 
fade  like  sunflowers,  because  the  sib  above  lu 
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■till  forever  beams,  eternally  niiikes  nev,  and 
carea  for  all ;  and  b  man  must  not  so  much  pie- 

Bj-e  himself  for  eternity  as  plant   eternity  in 
mself :  elemity,  serene,  pure,  full  of  depth, 
full  of  light,  ajid  of  all  else.  Richtek. 


RETIREMENT. 

A  person  accustomed  lo  a  life  of  activity 
longs  for  ease  and  reiiremenl;  and  vrhen  he  has 
accomplished  his  purpose  finds  himself  wretched. 
The  pleasure  of  relaxation,  indeed,  is  known  to 
lllose  only  who  have  regular  anil  interesting 
employment.  Continued  relaxslion  soon  be- 
comes a  weariness  -,  and,  on  this  ground,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  the  greatest  degree  of  real 
enjoyment  belongs,  not  to  the  luxurious  man  of 
wealth,  or  to  the  listless  votary  of  fashion,  but 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who,  along 
with  the  comforts  of  life,  have  constant  and 
important  occupation.  Aberckohbie. 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention  for 
the  giving  life  to  a  man's  faith  is  frequent 
retirement  from  the  world,  accompanied  by 
ligious  meditation.   When. 


ompanied  by 
n  thinks  of  ai 


apt  to  vanish  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks  about 
mm.  The  light  and  noise  of  the  day,  which 
are  perpetually  soliciting  his  senses,  and  calling 
off  bis  attention,  wear  oat  of  his  mind  the 
thoughts  that  imprinied  themselves  in  it,  with 
so  much  strength,  daring  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  A  man  finds  the  same  difFer- 
ence  as  lo  himself  in  a  crowd  and  in  a  solitude : 
the  mind  is  stunned  and  dazzled  amidst  that 
variety  of  objects  which  press  upon  her  in  a 
great  city.  She  cannot  apply  herself  to  the 
consideration  of  those  things  which  are  of  the 
utmost  concern  lo  her.  The  cares  or  pleasures 
of  the  world  strike  in  with  every  thought,  and 
a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  gives  a  kind 
of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retirements 
everything  disposes  us  lobe  serious.  In  courts 
and  cities  we  are  entertained  with  the  works  of 
men;  in  the  country,  with  those  of  God.  One 
is  the  province  of  art ;  the  other,  of  nature. 
Addison:  Spectater,  No.  465. 

A  foundation  of  good  sense,  and  a  cultivation 
of  learning,  are  required  lo  give  a  seasoning  lo 
retirement,  and  make  us  taste  the  blessing. 

Dry  DEN. 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  world  has  been  often  recommended  as  use- 
ful to  repentance.  This  at  least  is  evident,  that 
every  one  retires  whenever  ratiocination  and 
recallectlon  are  required  on  olher  occa.>dons: 
and  surely  the  retrospect  of  life,  the  disentangle- 
ment of  actions  complicated  with  innumenible 
circumstances,  and  diffused  in  various  relations, 
the  discovery  of  (he  primary  movements  of  the 
heart,  and  the  extirpation  of  lu.stE  and  appetites 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may  be  allowed 
to  demanil  some  secession  from  sport  and  noise 


and  business  and  fully.  Some  suspension  of 
common  affairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  poio 
and  pleasure,  is  doubtless  necessary  to  him  that 
deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only 
plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  question  in  which  mis- 
take cannot  be  rectified. 

Dr.  S,  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  no. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  (iisparagemcnt  to  virlne 
and  learning  itself  that  those  very  things  which 
only  make  men  useful  in  the  world  should  in- 
cline ihem  lo  leave  it.  This  ought  never  10  be 
allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  bad  ibe 
same  moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow 
them  into  the  wilderness.  But  if  the  one  shall 
contend  to  get  out  of  employment,  while  the 
other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the  affairs  of  mankind 
are  likely  to  he  in  so  itt  a  posture  that  even  the 
good  men  themselves  will  hardlj  be  able  lo 
enjoy  their  very  retreats  in  security. 

Sprat  :  Lift  ef  Cauity. 

There  is  scarce  a  thinking  man  in  the  wivld, 
who  is  involved  in  the  business  of  it,  but  lives 
under  a  secret  impatience  of  the  hurry  and 
fatigue  he  suffers,  and  has  formed  a  resolunon 
to  fix  himself,  one  time  or  other,  in  such  a  stue 
as  is  suitable  to  the  end  of  his  being.  Voq  bear 
men  every  day  in  conversation  profess  that  all 
the  honour,  power,  and  riches,  which  they  pro- 
pose lo  themselves,  cannot  give  salisfactiou 
enough  to  reward  them  for  half  the  anxiety  tbcT 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  or  the  possession  of 
Ihem.  While  men  are  in  this  temper  (which 
happens  very  frequently),  how  inconsistent  are 
they  with  themselvest  They  are  wearied  with 
the  toil  they  bear,  but  cannot  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  relinquish  it:  retirement  is  what  ihey 
want,  but  they  cannot  betake  Iheroselvet  to  it. 
While  they  pant  after  shade  and  covert,  they 
still  affect  lo  appear  in  the  most  glittering  scenes 
of  life.  Sure  this  is  but  just  as  reasonable  as  if 
a  man  should  call  for  more  light,  when  he  has 
a  mind  to  go  to  sleep. 

Sir  R.  Steblr:  ^ectaUr,  No.  X]. 


RETROSPECTION. 

ll  will  secure  you  from  the  narrow  idolaby 
of  the  present  times  and  fashions,  and  create 
the  noblest  kind  of  imaginative  power  in  yonr 
soul,  that  of  living  in  past  ages; — wholly  de- 
void of  which  power,  a  man  can  neither  au- 
licipate  the  future,  nor  even  live  a  truly  httmaB 
life,  a  life  of  reason,  in  the  present. 

Coleridge. 

Had  we  a  privilege  of  calling  up,  by  the 
power  of  memory,  only  such  passages  as  were 
pleasing,  unmixed  with  such  as  were  disagree- 
able, we  might  then  exdte  at  pleasure  an  ideal 
happiness,  perhaps  more  poignant  than  actual 

is  never  represented  without  some  disagreeable 
circumstances  which  tarnish  all  its  beauty;  the 
remembrance  of  an  evil  carries  in  it  noibing 
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agreeable,  and  1o  remember  a  good  is  always 
accompanied  with  regret.  Thus  we  lose  more 
than  we  gain  by  the  remembrance. 

Goldsmith  ; 
CitUtn  effhi  World,  Letter  XLIV. 

The  Mrtous  and  impanial  retri><ipect  of  our 
conduct  is  indisputably  necessary  lo  the  con- 
formalioD  or  recovery  of  virtue,  and  is,  there- 
fore, recommended,  under  the  name  of  self- 
examination,  \ij  divines,  a-t  the  first  act  previous 
to  repentance.  It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use, 
thai  wilhoul  it  we  shouiil  always  \x  10  begin 
life,  be  seduced  forever  by  the  same  allure. 
nicnts  and  misled  by  the  same  falincies.  But 
in  order  that  we  may  not  lose  the  advantage  of 
OUT  experience,  we  must  endeavour  lo  see  eveiy- 
thing  in  its  proper  form,  and  excite  in  ourselves 
those  sentiments  which  (he  great  Author  of 
nnlure  has  decreed  the  concomitants  or  fol- 
lowers of  good  or  bad  actions. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  8. 

Distance  in  truth  produces  in  idea  the  same 
eflect  as  in  real  perspective  :  objects  are  softened 
and  rounded,  and  rendered  doubly  Er^ceful ; 
(he  harsher  and  more  ordinary  poinLs  of  charac- 
ter are  melted  down  ;  and  those  by  which  it  is 
remembered  are  the  more  striking  oul lines,  that 
mark  sublimity,  grace,  or  beauty.    There  are 


.,intf.e; 
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ion,  to  conceal  what  is  less  pleasing  in  distant 
objects  ;  and  there  are  happy  lights  to  stream  in 
full  glory  upon  those  points  which  can  proRt 
by  biilliant  illumination. 

SiK  Walter  Scott. 

With  luch  inclinations  in  my  heart,  I  went  to 
my  closet  yesterday  evening,  and  resolved  to  be 
sorrowful ;  upon  which  occauon  1  could  not  but 
look  with  disilain  upon  myself,  that  though  alt 
the  reasons  which  1  had  (o  lament  (be  loss  of 
many  of  my  friends  are  now  11  forcible  as  at 
the  moment  of  Iheii;  departure,  yet  did  not  my 
heart  swell  with  (he  same  sorrow  which  I  felt 
at  that  lime:  but  I  could,  wilhoul  tears,  reflect 
upon  many  pleasing  adventure*  I  have  had 
with  some,  who  have  long  been  blended  with 
common  earth.  Though  it  is  by  the  benefit  of 
nature,  that  leng(h  of  time  thus  blots  out  the 
violence  of  afflictions;  yet  with  tempers  too 
much  given  to  pleasure,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  revive  the  old  places  of  grief  in  our  memory; 
and  ponder  step  by  step  on  past  life,  to  lead  the 
mind  into  that  solniety  of  thought  which  poises 
the  heart,  and  makes  it  beat  with  due  lime, 
wilhoul  being  quickened  wilh  desire,  or  retarded 
with  despair,  from  its  proper  and  equal  motion. 
Sir  R.  Steele:   Tatler,  No.  181. 

There  is  a  fault  which,  though  common, 
wants  a  name.  It  is  the  very  contrary  to  pro. 
craslinolion.  As  we  lose  the  present  hour  by 
delaying  from  day  lo  day  10  execute  what  we 
oU|^b(  to  do  immediately,  ..<■-...      . 


still  and  throw  away  the  time  in  ou 
by  retrospect  on  what  is  pa&I,  imagin 
„  ve  already  acquitted  ourselves,  am 

'tablished  our  characters  in  the  sight  of  man 


kind.  But  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon  our- 
selves for  what  we  havealreadydone,any  farther 
than  to  explain  ourselves  in  order  to  assist  our 
future  conduct,  (hat  will  give  us  an  overweening 
opinion  of  our  merit,  lo  ihe  prejudice  of  our  pres- 
ent industry.  The  great  rule,  methinks,  should 
be.  lo  manage  Ihe  instant  in  which  we  stand,  with 
fortitude,  equanimity,  and  moderation,  accord- 
ing lo  men's  respective  circumstances.  If  our 
past  actions  reproach  us,  they  cannot  be  atoned 
for  by  our  own  severe  reflections  so  effectually 
as  by  a  contrary  behaviour.  If  they  ore  praise- 
worthy, the  memory  of  ihem  is  of  no  use  but 
to  acl  suitably  to  them.  Thus  a  good  present 
behaviour  is  an  implicit  repentance  for  any  mis. 
carriage  in  what  is  past;  but  present  slackness 
will  not  m^e  up  for  past  activily. 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Sftclatar,  No.  374, 


REVENGE. 

We  are  pleased  by  some  implicit  kind  of  re- 
venge lo  see  him  laken  down  and  humbled  in 
his  reputation  who  bad  so  far  raised  himself 
above  us.  Addison. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law 
to  weed  it  out :  for  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  does 
but  offend  the  law ;  but  Ihe  revenge  of  that 
wrong  putieih  the  law  oul  of  ofBce.  Certainly, 
in  taking  revenge  a  man  is  but  even  with  hit 
enemy,  but  in  passing  it  over  he  is  superior. 
Lord  Bacon  :  Essay  IV.,  Of  Revenge. 

Public  revenges  are  for  the  most  part  fortu- 
nate;  as  that  for  the  death  of  Cxsar;  for  the 
death  of  Pertinn*;  for  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France;  and  many  more.  But  in  pri- 
vate revenges  il  is  not  so ;  nay,  rather  vindica. 
live  persons  live  the  life  of  witches;  who,  as 
they  are  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate. 
lx)RD  Bacon:  Essay  J  V.,  0/  Revenge. 

A  man  that  studieth  revenue  keepelh  his  own 
wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would  heal  and 
do  well.  Lord  Bacon. 

To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  r>f 
revenge,  and  a  short  Oesarean  conquest,  over- 
coming without  a  blow;  laying  our  enemies  at 
our  feet,  under  sorrow,  shame,  and  repentance ; 
leaving  our  foes  our  friends,  and  solictlously  in- 
ctined  to  grateful  retaliations.  Thus  (o  relum 
upon  our  adversaries  is  a  healing  way  of  re- 
venge ;  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  soft  and  melting 
ull ion.  a  method  taught  from  heaven  (o  keep  all 
smooth  on  earth.  Common  forcible  ways  make 
not  an  end  of  evil,  but  leave  haired  and  malice 
behind  them.  SlR  T.  Browne: 

CkrisliuH  Merali,  Pi.  III.,  xii. 

Revenge  is  a  debt  in  the  paying  of  which  the 
greatest  knave  is  honest  and  sincere,  and,  so  far 
as  he  is  able,  punctual.  By  paying  our  other 
dc1>ls  we  arc  equal  with  all  mankind;  but  in 
refusing  to  pay  a  debt  of  revence,  we  are  supe- 
rior.    Vet  il  must  be  confessed  that  il  is  much 
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less  difficult  to  ToTgive  our  enemies  than  our 
friends ;  and  if  we  asic  how  il  came  to  pass  that 
Coriolaiius  Tound  it  so  hard  a  task  to  pardon 
Rome,  lh<  answer  is  tlial  he  wu  himself  a 
Roman.  CcjLTOn  ;  Lacoti. 

Revenge  is  tui  act  of  passion;  vengeance, 
of  justice;  injuries  are  revenged,  crimes  are 
avenged.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

The  indulgence  of  revenge  tends  to  make 
men  more  savage  and  cruel. 

Lord  Kames. 

With  this  consolatory  creed  came,  of  neces- 
luly,  the  devil's  grand  luxury,  Revenge.  Say  lo 
yourself,  "  For  what  I  sulTer  I  condemn  another 
man,  or  1  accuse  the  Arch-Invisible,  be  it  a 
Destiny,  be  it  a  Maker'"  and  the  logical  se- 
quence is  to  add  evil  to  evil,  folly  to  folly, — to 
retort  on  the  man  who  so  wrongs,  or  on  the 
Arch- In  visible  who  so  afflicts  you.  Of  all  our 
passions  is  not  Revenge  the  one  into  which 
enters  with  the  most  lest  a  devil  ?  For  what  is 
a  devil  ? — A  being  whose  sole  work  on  earth  is 
some  revenge  on  God  I 


Halh  any  wronged  thee?  he  bravely  re- 
venged ;  sleight  it,  and  the  work's  begun ;  for- 
give it,  'tis  GnishI ;  be  is  below  himself  that  is 


QUARLE5 !  Enckir.  i 


.85. 


If  anything  can  legsliie  revenge,  it  should  be 
injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  person  :  but 
revenge  is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 
that  no  consideration  whatever  can  empower 
even  the  best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it. 

A  pure  and  simple  revenge  does  in  no  way 
restore  man  towards  the  felicity  which  the  in- 
jury did  iulerrupl.  For  revenge  is  but  doing  a 
simple  evil,  and  does  not,  in  its  formalily,  imply 
reparation  1  for  the  mete  repeating  of  our  own 
right  is  permitted  to  them  that  will  do  il  by  char- 
itable insimments.  All  the  evils  of  human  fe- 
licity are  secured  without  rerenge,  for  without 
it  we  are  permitted  to  restore  ourselves;  and 
therefore  it  is  against  natural  reason  lo  do  an 
evil  that  no  way  co-operates  the  proper  and  per- 
fective end  of  human  nature.  And  he  is  a  mis- 
erable person  whose  good  is  the  evil  of  his  neigh- 
bour; and  hethat  revenges,  in  many  cases,  does 
worse  than  he  thai  did  the  injuiy;  in  all  cases 
'as  bad.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

That  peculiar  law  of  Christianity  which  for- 
bids revenge, — no  man  can  think  it  grievous  who 
considers  the  restless  torment  of  a  malicious  and 
revengeful  spirit.  TlLLOTSON. 


RHETORIC. 
Without  attempting  a  formal  definition  of  the 


le  passion 
knd   of  th 


derived  from  experience  and  observation,  ex- 
tending to  all  communicalitins  by  latngoage,  and 
designed  lo  make  il  efticienl. 

E.  T.  Chankino. 

A  chapter  upon  German  rhetoric  would  be 
in  ihesame  ludicrous  predicament  as  Vun  Troil's 
chapter  on  the  snakes  of  Iceland,  which  de- 
liver its  business  in  one  summary  sentence, 
announcing  that  snakes  in  Iceland — there  ait 
none,  De  Quisgev. 

Sir  William  Hamillon  hi.i  said  thai  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric  is  ihe  best  ethology  extant ;  meanioE 
ihal  it  contains  the  best  account  of  Ihe  p 
and    feelings  of  the   human   heart,  i 
means  of  awakening  and  interesting  them  so  ai 
lo  produce  persuasion  or  action.        Ft.El>INC. 

I  grieve  that  our  senate  has  dwindled  into  a 
school  of  rhetoric.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

They  have  been  taught  rhetoric,  but  nerer 
taught  language  ;  as  if  the  names  of  the  Ggurci 
that  embellished  the  discourse  of  those  who  un- 
derstood the  art  of  speaking  were  the  Teiy  *it 
and  skill  of  speaking  well.  Locke. 

All  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and 
clearness,  are  for  nothing  else  but  to  insinoale 
wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  and  thereby 
mislead  the  judgment.  Locke. 

Rhetoric  is  very  good,  or  stark  naught;  there's 
no  medium  in  rhetoric.  Selden. 


RICHES. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  Inzory.aiid 
a  foolish  elation  of  heart.  Adoison, 

A  great  estate  is  a  great  disndvanlage  to  those 
who  do  not  know  how  to  use  il,  for  nothing  is 
more  common  than  (o  see  wealthy  persons  live 
scandalously  and  miserably;  riches  do  Ibem  no 
service  in  order  to  virtue  and  happiness  :  there- 
fore  'tis  precept  and  principle,  not  an  estate, 
that  makes  a  man  good  for  something. 

ANTONlNtJS. 

Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thaa  may'sl 
get  juslly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheeifally,aDd 
leave  contentedly ;  yet  have  no  abstract  not 
friarly  contempt  of  them. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Etsay  XXXV.,  Of  Rirka. 

The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of 
them  foul :  parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
yet  is  not  innocent ;  for  it  withholdetli  men  Froin 
works  of  liberalily  and  charity. 

Lord  Bacon  ;  Baay  XXXV.,  Of  Ruha. 

The  improvement  of  Ihe  ground  is  ihe  most 
natural  obtaining  of  riches  ;  for  il  is  out  great 
mother's  blessing,  the  earth's;  bul  il  is  slow; 
and  yet  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  sloop  to 
husbandry,  it  muUiplielh  riches  exceedingly. 

Lord  Bacon:  EiiayXXXV.,  Of  Ridut. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  hi 
of  virtue;  the  Roman  word  is  betlet,  " 


.he  baggage 


RICHES— RIDICULE. 


menta;"  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  timiy,  so  is 
riches  lo  virtue  :  it  cannol  be  spared  nar  lefl  be- 
hind, but  il  hindereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  il  someuines  luseth  or  disturbelh  the 
victory :  of  great  inches  there  is  no  real  use, 
except  it  be  in  the  (Utilribulion :  (he  rest  is  but 
conceit;  so  sailh  Solomon,  ■' Where  much  is 
there  are  many  lo  consume  it;  and  what  hath 
the  oviner  but  the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes?" 
The  persnnat  fTuilion  in  any  man  cannot  reach 
to  feel  gteal  riches :  there  is  a  custody  of  them  ; 
or  a  power  of  dote  and  donative  of  them  ;  oi  a 
fame  of  Ihem  ;  bu!  no  solid  use  lo  ihe  owner. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Euay  XXXV.,  Of  Rirha. 

Il  was  tt^ly  observed  by  one,  "  That  himself 
came  very  hardly  lo  a  litllc  riches,  and  very 
easily  to  great  riches ;"  for  when  a  man's  slock 
is  come  lo  that,  thai  he  can  expect  Ihe  prime  of 
markets,  and  overcome  those  bargains  which  for 
their  greatness  are  few  men's  money,  and  be 
'n  the  industries  of  younger  men,  he 
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Lord  Bacon;  Baay  XXXV.,  Of  RUhn. 

Lei  not  the  covetous  desire  of  growing  rich 
induce  you  to  ruin  your  reputation,  but  rather 
satisfy  yourself  with  a  moderate  fortune, 

Drvden. 

What  real  good  do«s  an  addition  to  a  fortune 
already  luflicient  procure?  No!  any.  Could 
the  great  man  by  having  his  fortune  increased 
increase  also  his  appetites,  then  precedence  might 
be  altended  wilh  real  amusement. 

Goldsmith. 

There  is  a  burden  of  care  in  getting  riches ; 
fear  in  keeping  ihem;  temptation  in  using  tbem; 
guilt  in  abusing  them  ;  sorrow  in  losing  them ; 
and  a  burden  of  account  at  last  to  be  given  up 
concerning  them,  Mattkkw  Hemhy, 

The  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  graiiRcations 
they  afford,  are  too  apt,  when  their  evil  tendency 
is  nol  opposed  \is  a  principle  of  religion,  to  beget 
that  friendship  for  the  world  which  is  enmity  to 
God.  Bishop  HonstKV, 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold 
and  silver,  but  in  having  more  in  proportion, 
than  our  neighbours.  LOCXE. 

One  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  per- 
pelually  exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  Ihe 
weakness  of  mind  and  body.  Pope. 

If  thou  an  rich,  then  show  the  greatness  of 
thy  fortune,  or.  what  is  better,  the  greatness  of 
thy  soul,  in  the  meekness  of  Ihy  conversation  ; 
condescend  lo  men  of  low  estate,  support  the 
dislremed,  and  pnlronize  Ibe  neglected.  Be 
great;  but  let  it  be  in  considering  riches  as  they 
are,  as  talents  committed  to  an  earthen  vessel ; 
that  thou  arl  but  the  receiver,  and  that  to  be 
obliged  and  to  be  vain  too,  is  but  the  old  sole- 
cism of  pride  and  beggary,  which,  though  they 
often  meet,  yet  ever  make  tnil  an  absurd  society. 
Sterni. 


Leisure  and  solitude  are  the  l>est  effect  of 
riches,  because  mother  of  ihoughi.  Both  are 
avoided  by  most  rich  men,  who  seek  company 
atid  business;  which  are  signs  of  being  weary 
of  Ihemselves.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the 
gifts  of  God  unequatty  dealt,  if  we  see  another 
abound  with  riches;  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
cares  thai  are  the  keys  thai  keep  those  riches 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle 
that  they  dog  him  with  weaiy  days  and  restless 
nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We 
see  but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man's  happiness: 
few  consider  him  lo  be  like  the  sjlk.worm,  Ibat, 
when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  very  same  time 
spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  consuming  her- 
self. And  this  many  rich  men  do;  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares  to  keep  what 
they  have  already  got.  Let  us,  therefore,  be 
thankful  for  heallh  and  competence,  and  above 
all  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

IzAAK  Walton, 

Aristotle  doth  affirm  that  the  true  nature  of 
riches  doth  conaat  in  the  contented  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  things  we  have,  rather  than  in 
the  possession  of  them. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 


RIDICULE. 


self  olT  from  alt  manner  of  improvement.  Every 
one  has  his  flaws  and  weaknesses;  nay,  the 
greatest  blemishes  are  often  found  in  Ihe  most 
shining  characters:  but  ijvhat  an  absurd  thing 
il  is  lo  pass  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a 
man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  inlirmitiesl 
to  observe  his  imperfections  more  than  his  vir- 
tues 1  and  to  make  use  of  him  for  the  sport  of 
others,  rather  than  for  our  own  improvement ! 

We  therefore  very  often  lind  that  persons  the 
most  accomplished  in  ridicule  are  those  Ihat  are 
very  shrewd  al  hitting  a  blot,  without  exerting 
anything  masterly  in  uemselves. 

Addison  :  SftclaUr,  No,  249, 

If  ridicule  were  employed  lo  laugh  men  out 
of  vice  and  folly,  il  might  be  of  some  use  ;  but 
il  is  made  use  of  10  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and 
good  sense,  by  altacking  everything  solemn  and 
serious.  Addison, 

It  is  easy  lo  run  into  ridicule  the  best  de- 
scriplions  when  once  a  man  is  in  the  humour 
of  laughing  till  he  wheeies  at  bis  own  dull  jest. 

DaVDEK. 

Derision  is  never  so  ogoniiing  as  when  it 
pounces  on  the  wanderings  of  mi^^ided  senu- 
biliiy.  Lord  Jeffhev. 

..)Oglc 
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That  which  is  little  can  be  but  preKf,  and  bjr 
claiming  dignirf  ixcomes  ridiculous. 

Dk.  S.  Joussok. 

Ridicule  has  followed  the  vestiges  of  Truth, 
but  never  usurped  her  place.  Landor. 

Bad  wrileis  are  not  ridiculed  because  ridicule 
Oughl  to  be  a  pleasure,  but  lo  undeceive  and 
vindicate  the  honest  and  unpretending  part  of 
mankind  from  imposition.  PoPE. 

One  of  those  principal  lights  or  natural  nie. 
diums  by  which  things  are  lo  be  viewed,  in 
order  to  thorough  recognition,  is  ridicule  itself, 
or  that  manner  of  proof  by  which  wc  discern 
whatever  is  liable  lo  just  raillery  in  any  subject. 
Shaftesbubv. 
Euon  is  the  lest  of  rid 
the  test 

It  is  a  good  plan,  wilh  a  young  person  of  a 
character  to  be  much  affected  by  ludicrous  and 
absurd  representations,  to  show  him  plainly,  by 
examples,  that  there  is  neiking  which  may  not 
be  so  represented:  he  will  hardly  need  to  be 
told  that  everything  is  not  a  mere  joke :  and  he 
may  thus  be  secured  from  falling  into  a  con- 
tempt of  those  particular  things  which  he  may 
at  any  time  happen  to  find  so  Ireaied, 

Whately  : 
An»Ql,  OH  Sacm't  Eisay,  Of  Atkiitm. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
From  Rome  the  whole  Western  world  had 
received  its  Christianity ;  she  was  the  asylum 
of  what  learning  had  escaped  the  general  deso- 
lation ;  and  even  in  her  ruins  she  preserved 
something  of  the  majesty  of  her  nncieni  great- 
ness. On  these  accounts  she  had  a  respect  and 
a  weight  which  increased  every  day  an:iongst  a 
simple  religious  people,  who  looked  but  a  lillle 
way  into  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  The 
rudeness  of  the  world  was  very  favourable  for 
the  establishment  of  an  empire  of  o|Hnion.  The 
moderation  with  which  the  Popes  at  first  exerted 
this  empire  made  its  growth  unfelt  until  it  could 
a  longer  be  opposed;  and  tbe  policy  of  later 


instrument  but  that  of  force.  They  employed 
equally  the  virtues  and  tbe  crimes  of  the  great ; 
they  favoured  the  lust  of  kings  for  absolute 
authority,  and  the  denre  of  subjects  for  liberty; 
they  provoked  war,  and  mediated  peace;  and 
took  advantage  of  every  turn  in  tbe  minds  of 
men,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  [o 
extend  their  influence,  and  push  their  power 
from  ecclesiastical  to  civil,  from  subjection  to 
independency,  from  independency  lo  empire. 

Abridgmml  of  Engliih  Hittery. 

Fanaticism  is  an  evil,  but  it  is  not  the  greatest 

oT  evils.    It  is  good  that  a  people  should  be 

roused  by  anymeans  from  a  state  of  utter  toipor; 


— that  their  minds  should  be  diverted  from  ob- 
jects merely  sensual,  to  meditations,  hoverer 
erroneous,  on  the  mysteries  of  the  mora)  ai>d 
intellectual  world;  and  from  interests  which  ate 
immediately  selfish  to  those  which  relate  to  tbe 
past,  the  future,  and  the  remote.  These  effccls 
have  sometimes  Ikcd  produced  by  tbe  want 
superstitions  that  ever  existed;  but  tbe  Catholic 
refigion,  even  in  the  time  of  its  ulmoM  eilnn- 
gance  and  atrocity,  never  wholly  lost  the  spirit 
of  the  Great  Teacher  whose  precepts  form  the 
noblest  code,  as  His  conduct  furnished  the 
purest  example,  of  moral  excellence.  It  is  of 
all  religions  the  most  poetical.  The  ancient 
super^itions  furnished  the  fancy  with  beautifiil 
images,  but  took  no  hold  of  the  heart.  Tbe 
doctrines  of  the  Refonned  Churches  have  most 
powerfully  influenced  the  feelings  and  the  con. 
duct  of  men,  but  have  not  presented  them  with 
visions  of  sensible  bcauly  and  grandeur.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  united  to  tfae  awful 
doctrines  of  the  one  what  Mr.  Coleridge  calls 
(he  "  fair  humanities"  of  the  other.  It  has  en- 
riched sculpture  and  paintir^  with  tbe  loirliea 
and  most  majestic  forms.  To  the  Phidiao  Jiqii. 
ter  it  can  oppose  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angeto; 
and  to  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  the  serene  and  pensive  loveliness  of  tbe 
Virgin  Mother.  The  legends  of  its  martyn  and 
its  saints  may  vie  in  ingenuity  and  interest  with 
the  mythological  fables  of  Greece;  its  ccrenia- 
nies  and  processions  were  the  delight  of  the 
vulgar;  the  huge  fabric  of  secular  power  with 
which  it  was  connected  attracted  the  admiratioa 
of  the  statesman.  At  the  same  time,  it  nerer 
lost  sight  of  the  most  solemn  and  iremendoos 
doctrines  of  Christianity, — the  incarnate  God.— 
the  judgment, — the  retribution, — the  eiemity 
of  happiness  or  lormenL  Thus,  while,  like  the 
ancient  re1igion<i,  it  received  incalculable  suj^nci 
from  policy  and  ceremony,  it  never  wholly  be- 
came, like  those  religions,  a  merely  political  and 
ceremonial  institution. 

Lord  MACAtn-AT : 

Criluitini  on  thi  Printifal  Ilnliau  Writer^ 
No.  II.,  April,  1814. 

There  is  not,  and  there  never  was  on  this 
earih,  a  work  of  human  policy  so  well  deserrii^ 
of  examination  as  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch. 
The  history  of  that  Church  joins  together  tbe 
two  great  ages  of  human  civilisation.  No  other 
institution  is  left  standing  which  carries  the  mind 
back  to  the  limes  when  the  smoke  of  iacri5cc 
rose  from  the  Pantheon,  and  when  camelopaids 
and  tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphilheaue. 
The  prondest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday, 
when  fompared  with  the  line  of  the  SapreoK 
PontiiTs.  That  line  we  trace  in  an  anbrakea 
series  from  the  Pope  who  crowned  Napoleon  ia 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Pope  whociowned 
Pepin  in  the  eighth  ;  and  far  beyond  the  lime  of 
Pepin  the  august  dynasty  extends,  till  it  is  loal 
in  the  twilight  of  fable.  Therepublicof  Veotce 
came  next  in  antiquity.  But  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  modem  when  compared  with  the 
Papacy;  and  the  republic  of  Venice  is  gone. 
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and  the  Papacy  remains.  The  Papacy  remaint, 
not  in  decay,  not  n  mere  antique,  but  full  of  life 
aod  youihful  vigour.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
still  sending  loclh  lo  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
eaith  mi&sioTiaTies  ai  zealous  as  those  who  Landed 
in  Kent  with  Augustine,  and  still  confronting 
bostile  kings  with  die  same  spirit  with  which  she 
coDfronled  Attila.  The  number  of  her  children 
is  greater  (ban  in  any  former  age.  Her  acqui- 
sitions in  the  New  World  have  more  than  com- 
Knsaled  her  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old. 
;r  spiritual  ascendency  extends  over  (he  vast 
cotinlries  which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the 
Missouri  and  Cape  Horn,  countries  which  a 
century  hence   may  not  improbably  contain  a 

gipulalion  as  brge  as  that  which  now  inhabits 
urope.  The  members  of  her  communion  are 
certainly  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fitly 
milltonsi  and  it  will  be  difficuh  to  show  that  all 
the  other  Christian  sects  united  amount  to  ■ 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  Nor  do  we  see 
any  sign  which  indicates  that  the  (etro  of  her 
long  dominion  is  approaching.  She  saw  the 
oommencement  of  all  the  governments  and  of 
«11  the  ecclesiastical  estahlishmenti  that  now 
exist  in  the  world;  and  we  feel  no  assurance 
that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them 
all.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the 
Saxon  had  set  foot  on  Biilain,  before  the  Frank 
bad  passed  the  Rhine,  ilhen  Grecian  eloquence 
■till  flourished  in  Aniiocfa,  when  idols  were  still 
worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  the 
nioy  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when 
some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the 
onidst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  l^ndon  Bridge  to  sketch  the 
rains  of  fit.  Paul's.         LoKD  Macaulay  : 

Rani^s  Hiitory  of  the  Papa,  Oct.  1840. 

\Ve  often  hear  it  said  thai  the  world  \i  OOD- 
Blantly  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened, 
and  that  this  enlightening  must  be  favourable  to 
Protestnntism  and  unfavourable  to  Catholicism. 
We  wish  that  we  could  think  so.  But  we  see 
great  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  be  a  well- 
founded  expectation.  We  see  that  during  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  human  mind 
hoi  been  in  the  highest  degree  active,  that  it  has 
made  great  advances  in  every  branch  of  luitund 
philosophy,  that  it  has  produced  innumerable 
inventions  tending  to  promote  the  convenience 
of  life,  that  medicine,  suigeiy,  chemistry,  en- 
gineering, have  been  very  greatly  improved, 
that  government,  police,  and  law  have  been  im- 
proved, though  not  lo  so  great  an  extent  as  the 
physical  sciences.  Yet  we  see  that  during  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  Protestantism  has 
made  no  conquests  worth  speaking  of.  Nay, 
we  believe  that,  as  far  a>  there  has  been  )i 
change,  that  change  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in 
favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  confident  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  wilt  neces^rily  be  fatal  to  a  system 
which  has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its  ground  in 
■pile  of  the  immense  progress  made  by  (he  human 
mind  in  knowledge  since  the  day*  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Indeed,  the  ai^ument  which  we  are  consider- 
ing seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on  an  entire  mis- 
take. There  are  branches  of  knowledge  with 
respect  to  which  the  law  of  the  human  mind  is 
pri^reas.  In  mathematics,  when  once  a  propo- 
sition has  been  demonstrated  it  is  never  after- 
wards contested.  Every  fresh  story  is  assolida 
basis  for  new  superstructure  as  the  original  foun- 
dation was.  Here,  therefore,  (here  is  a  constant 
addition  to  the  stock  of  truth.  In  the  inductive 
sciences,  again,  the  law  is  progress.  Every  day 
furnishes  new  facts,  and  thus  brings  theory 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  There  is  no 
chance  that  either  in  the  purely  demonstrative 
or  in  the  purely  experimental  sciences  the  world 
will  ever  go  back,  or  even  remain  stationary. 
Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  reaction  against  Tay- 
lor's theorem,  or  of  a  reaction  against  Harvey's 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

But  with  Tbeolocy  the  case  is  very  diRerent. 
As  respects  natural  religion,— revelation  being 
for  the  present  altogether  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,— it  is  not  easy  lo  see  that  a  philosopher  of 
the  present  day  is  more  favourably  situated  than 
Thales  or  Simonides.  He  has  before  him  just 
the  same  evidences  of  design  in  the  siniclure  of 
the  universe  which  the  early  Greeks  had.  We 
say  just  the  same ;  for  the  discoveries  of  modem 
astronomers  and  anatomists  have  really  added 
nothing  to  the  force  of  that  argument  which  ■ 
receding  mind  finds  in  every  b«st,  bird,  insect, 
fish,  leaf,  flower,  and  shell. 

"The  reasoning  by  which  Socrates,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  bearing,  confuted  the  little  atheist  Arii- 
todemus  is  exactly  the  reasoning  of  Paley't 
Natural  Theology.  Socrates  makes  precisely 
the  same  use  of  the  statues  of  Polycletus  and 
the  pictures  of  Zeuxis  which  Paley  makes  of 
the  watch.  As  lo  the  other  great  question,  the 
question  what  becomes  of  man  after  death,  we 
do  not  see  that  a  highly- educated  European,  left 
to  his  unassisted  reason,  is  more  likely  to  be  in 
the  right  than  a  Blackfoot  Indian.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  many  sciences  in  which  we  surpass 
the  Blackfoot  Indians  throws  the  smallest  light 
on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  animal  life  is  ex- 
tinct. In  truth,  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modem,  who  have  attempted,  without  the  hel_ 
of  revelation,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man, 
from  Plato  down  to  Franklin,  appear  to  us  lo 
have  failed  deplorably. 

LoKD  Macaulay  : 
Rtmt/i  History  ofthi  Popts. 

One  reservation,  indeed,  must  be  made.  The- 
books  and  traditions  of  a  sect  may  contain^ 
mingled  with  propositions  strictly  theological , 
olher  propositions,  purporting  to  rest  on  th* 
same  authority,  which  relate  to  physics.  If  new 
discoveries  should  throw  discredit  on  the  phys- 
ical propositions,  the  theological  propositions, 
unless  they  can  be  separated  from  the  physical 
propositions,  will  share  in  that  discredit.  In 
this  way,  undoubtedly,  the  progress  of  science 
may  indirectly  serve  the  cause  of  religious  truth. 
The  Hindoo  mythology,  for  example,  is  hound 
up  with    a    most  absurd    geography.     Everjc 
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young  Brahmin,  Ihetefote,  who  learns  geng. 
rapby  in  our  college!  leams  to  smile  at  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  K  Calholicism  has  not 
luflered  to  »n  equal  degree  from  the  Papal  de- 
cision that  the  lun  goes  round  the  earth,  this  is 
because  all  inlelligenl  Calholio  now  hold,  with 
Pascal,  that  in  deciding  the  point  at  all  the 
Church  exceeded  her  powers,  and  was,  therefor^, 
justly  \ti\.  destitute  of  that  supernatural  assist- 
ance which  in  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate 
functions  the  promise  of  her  Founder  author- 
ized her  to  expect. 

This  reservation  aflects  not  at  all  the  truth  of 
our  proposition  that  divinity,  properly  so  called, 
is  not  a  progressive  science.  A  very  common 
knowlef^e  of  history,  a  very  liltit  observation 
of  life,  will  suffice  to  prove  that  no  learning,  no 
sagacity,  aflbrds  a  security  against  the  greatest 
errors  on  subjects  relating  to  the  invisible  world. 
Bayle  and  Chillingworth,  two  of  Ihe  most  scep- 
tical of  mankind,  turned  Catholics  from  sincere 
conviction.  Johnson,  incredulous  on  all  other 
points,  was  a  ready  believer  in  miracles  and 
appariiions.  He  would  not  believe  in  Ossian; 
but  he  was  willing  lo  believe  in  the  second- 
sight.  He  would  not  believe  in  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  ;  but  he  was  willing  lo  believe  in  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to  wonder 
at  any  v^aries  of  superstition.  We  have  seen 
men,  not  of  mean  inlellecl  or  neglected  educa- 
tion, but  qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments lo  attain  eminence  either  in  active  or 
speculative  pursuits,  well-read  scholars,  expert 
logicians,  keen  observers  of  life  and  manners, 
propheiying,  interpreting,  talking  unknown 
tongues,  working  miraculous  cures,  coming 
down  with  messages  from  God  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  have  seen  an  old  woman,  with 
no  talents  beyond  the  cunning  of  a  fortune- 
teller, and  with  the  education  of  a  scullion,  ex- 
alted into  a  prophetess,  and  surrounded  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  devoted  followers,  many  of 
whom  were,  in  station  and  knowledge,  im- 
measurably  her  superiors ;  and  all  this  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  all  this  in  London. 
Yet  why  not?  For  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  man  no  more  has  been  revealed  to  the 
nineteenth  century  than  to  the  first,  or  to  Lon- 
don than  lo  the  wildest  parish  in  the  Hebridet. 
Il  is  true  that,  in  lliose  things  which  concern 
this  life  and  this  world,  man  constantly  becomes 
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The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly  illus- 
trates these  observations.  During  ^e  last  seven 
centuries  the  public  tnind  of  Europe  has  made 
constant  advances  in  every  department  of  secu- 
lar knowledge.  But  in  religion  we  can  trace  no 
constant  prioress.  The  ecclesiastical  history 
uf  that  long  period  is  a  history  of  movement  to 
and  fro.  Four  times  since  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  established  in  Western 


Chritlendom  has  Ihe  human  intellect  risen  op 
against  her  yoke.  Twice  Ihat  Church  remained 
completely  victorious.  Twioe  she  came  fonli 
from  the  conflict  bearing  the  marks  dS  cruel 
wounds,  but  with  the  principle  of  life  nill  siroag 
within  her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tremen- 
dous assaults  which  she  has  survived,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  ^e  is  to  perish. 

Xani/t  History  of  the  Ftfei. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  thai  the  polily  (rf  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  very  masler-fiiec«  of 
human  wisdom.  In  truth,  nothing  but  such  ■ 
polily  could,  against  such  assaults,  have  bonte 
up  such  docttines.  The  experience  of  twelve 
hundred  eventful  years,  Ihe  ingenuity  and  pa- 
tient care  of  forty  generations  of  statesmen, 
have  improved  that  pohty  to  such  perfection, 
that,  among  the  contrivances  which  have  bevD 
devised  for  deceiving  and  controlling  nunkind, 
it  occupies  the  highest  place. 

The  stronger  our  conviction  thai  reason  aad 
Scripture  were  decidedly  on  the  side  of  PrM- 
esuntism,  ihe  greater  is  the  reludant  admira- 
tion wilh  which  we  regard  that  system  of  tactics 
against  which  reason  and  Scripture  were  arrayed 

If  we  went  at  large  into  this  most  interesting 
subject  we  should  fill  volumes.  We  will,  there- 
fore, at  present  advert  to  only  one  important 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
She  thoroughly  under^ands,  what  no  other 
church  has  ever  understood,  how  to  deal  with 
enthusiasts.  In  some  sects,  particularly  in  in- 
fant sects,  enthusiasm  is  suffered  to  be  rampant. 
In  other  sects,  particularly  in  sects  long  estate- 
lished  and  richly  endowed,  it  is  regarded  wilh 
aver^on.  The  Catholic  Church  neither  submits 
to  enlhusia.sm  nor  proscribes  il,  but  uses  it.  ^e 
considers  il  as  a  great  moving  force,  which  ia 
itself,  like  the  muscular  power  of  a  6ne  horse, 
is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  which  may  be  so 
directed  as  to  produce  great  good  or  great  evil; 
and  she  assumes  the  direction  lo  herself.  It 
would  be  absurd  lo  run  down  a  horse  like  a 
wolf.  It  would  be  still  more  absurd  to  let  him 
run  wild,  breaking  fences  and  trampling  down 
passengers.  The  rational  course  is  to  subji^lc 
his  will  without  impairing  his  vigour,  lo  teach 
him  to  obey  the  rein,  and  then  lo  urve  him  to 
full  speed.  When  once  he  knows  his  masieT 
he  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  strength  and 

?>irit.  Just  such  has  been  the  system  of  the 
hurch  of  Rome  with  regard  lo  enthusiasts. 
She  knows  that  when  religious  feelings  have ' 
obtained  ihe  complete  empire  of  the  mind  they 
impart  a  strange  energy,  that  they  raise  men 
above  the  dominion  of  pain  and  pleasure,  that 
obloquy  becomes  glory,  that  death  itself  is  con- 
templated only  as  the  beginning  of  a  higher  and 
happier  life.-  She  knows  that  a  person  in  ihis 
state  is  no  object  of  contempt  He  may  be 
vulgar,  ignorani,  visionary,  extravagant ;  but  he 
will  do  and  suffer  things  which  il  is  for  her 
interest  that  somebody  should  do  and  suffer, 
yet  from  which  calm  and  aober-mindcd  men 
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would  shrink.  She  accordingly  cnliits  faim  in 
lier  service,  assigns  lo  him  some  forlorn  hi>p«, 
in  which  intrepidity  and  impetuosity  ace  more 
wanted  than  judgment  and  self-command,  and 
sends  bim  forth  with  her  benedictions  and  her 
mpplause.  Lo«i>  Macaulav  : 

Sanie'i  Biitoty  of  tie  Pipes. 

In  England,  it  no(  unfrequently  happens  that 
a  linker  or  coal-heaver  heats  a  sermon  or  falls 
in  with  a  tract  which  alarms  him  about  the  state 
of  his  soul.  If  he  be  a  man  of  excitable  nerves 
and  strong  imagination  be  Ihinks  himself  given 
over  to  the  Evil  Power,  He  doubts  whether  he 
has  not  committed  the  unpartjonable  sin.  He 
imputes  every  wifd  fancy  thai  springs  up  in  hii 
mind  10  the  whisper  of  a  tienil.  His  sleep  is 
liroken  by  dreams  of  the  great  j  bdcment-seat, 
the  open  books.and  the  unquenchable  tire.  If, 
in  order  to  escape  from  these  vexing  thoughts, 
he  Hies  to  amusement  or  to  licentious  indul- 
gence, the  delusive  relief  only  makes  his  mis- 
ery darker  and  more  hopeless,  At  length  a  turn 
takes  place.  He  is  reconciled  to  his  offended 
Maker.  To  borrow  the  fine  imagery  of  one 
who  had  himself  been  thus  tried,  he  emerges 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  from 
the  dark  land  of  gins  and  snares,  of  quagmires 
and  precipices,  of  evil  spirits  and  ravenous 
beasts.  The  sunshine  is  on  his  path.  He  as- 
cends the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  catches 
from  their  sommii  a  distant  view  of  the  shining 
city  which  is  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  Then 
arises  in  his  mind  a  natural  and  surely  not  a 
censurable  desire  to  imparl  to  otheis  the  thoughts 
of  which  his  own  heart  is  full,  lo  warn  the  care- 
less, lo  comfort  those  who  ace  troubled  in  spirit. 
Tlie  impulse  which  urges  him  lo  devote  his 
whole  life  lo  the  teaching  of  religion  is  a  strong 
pession  in  the  guLie  of  a  duty.  He  exhorts  his 
neighbours ;  and,  if  he  be  a  man  of  strong  parts, 
he  often  does  so  with  great  effect.  He  pleads 
as  if  he  were  pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears, 
and  pathetic  gestures,  and  burning  words;  and 
he  soon  finds  with  delight,  not  perhaps  wholly 
unmixed  with  the  alloy  of  human  infirmity,  that 
his  rude  eloquence  rouse*  and  mclis  hearers 
who  sleep  very  composedly  while  the  rector 
preaches  on  the  apostolical  succession.  Zeal 
for  (jod,  love  for  his  fellow- crealures,  pleasure 
in  the  exercise  of  his  newly-discorered  powers, 
impel  him  to  become  a  preacher.  He  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  establishment,  no  objection  to 
its  formularies,  its  government,  or  its  vestments. 
He  would  gladly  be  admitted  among  its  hum- 
hlesl  ministers.  But,  admitted  or  rejected,  he 
feels  that  his  vocation  is  determined.  His  orders 
have  come  down  to  him,  not  through  a  long  and 
doubtful  series  of  Arian  and  Papist  bislmps,  but 
direct  from  on  high.  His  commission  ii  the 
same  that  on  the  Mountain  of  Ascension  was 
given  to  the  Eleven.  Nor  will  he,  for  lack  of 
human  credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the  glorious 
message  with  which  he  is  chaiged  by  the  true 
Head  of  the  Church.  For  a  man  thus  minded 
there  is  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  no 
place.    He  has  been  at  no  college;  he  cannot 


construe  a  Greek  author  or  write  a  Latin  theme ; 
and  he  is  told  that  if  he  remains  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  he  must  do  so  as  a  heerer, 
and  that  if  he  is  resolved  lo  be  a  leather  he 
must  begin  by  being  a  schismatic.  His  choice  is 
soon  made.  He  harangues  on  Tower  Hill  or 
in  Smilhfield.  A  congregation  is  formed.  A 
license  is  obtained.  A  plain  brick  building, 
with  a  desk  and  benches,  is  run  up,  and  named 
Ebeoeier  or  Bethel.  In  a  few  weeks  the  IDhurch 
has  lost  forever  a  hundred  families  not  one  of 
which  entertained  the  least  scruple  about  her 
articles,  her  liturgy,  her  government,  or  her 

Far  different  is  the  policy  of  Rome.  The 
ignorant  enthu.siast  whom  the  Anglican  Church 
makes  an  enemy,  and,  whatever  the  polite  and 
learned  may  think,  a  most  dangerous  enemy, 
the  CJithotic  Church  makes  a  champion.  She 
bids  him  nurse  his  beard,  covers  him  with  a 
gown  and  hood  of  coacse  dark  slulT,  lies  a  cope 
round  his  waist,  and  sends  him  forth  to  teach 
in  het  name.  He  costs  her  nothing.  He  takes 
not  a  ducal  from  the  revenues  of  her  beneficed 
clergy.  He  lives  by  the  alms  of  those  who 
respect  his  spiritual  character  and  are  grateful 
for  his  instructions.  He  preaches,  not  exactly 
in  the  style  of  Massillon,  liut  in  a  way  which 
moves  the  passions  of  uneducated  hearers;  and 
all  his  influence  is  employed  to  strengthen  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister.  To  that 
Church  he  becomes  as  strongly  attached  as  any 
of  the  cardinals  whose  scarlet  carriages  and 
liveries  crowd  the  entrance  of  (he  palace  on  the 
Quirinal.  In  this  way  the  Church  of  Rome 
unties  in  berwlf  all  the  strenglh  of  establish- 
ment and  all  the  Birength  of  dissent.  With  the 
utmost  pomp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  above,  she 
ha.s  all  the  energy  of  the  voluntary  system  be- 
low. It  would  be  easy  to  mention  veiy  recent 
instances  in  which  ihc  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  estranged  from  her  by  the  selfish- 
ness, sloih,  and  cowardice  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  been  brought  back  by  the  seal  of 
the  begging  friars. 

Even  for  female  agency  there  is  a  place  in 
her  system.  To  devout  women  she  assigns 
spiritual  functions,  dignities,  and  magistracies. 
In  out  country,  if  a  noble  lady  is  moved  by  more 
than  ordinary  leal  for  the  propagation  of  re- 
ligion, the  chance  1>  that,  though  she  may  dis- 
approve of  no  one  doctrine  or  ceremony  of  the 
E.stablished  Church,  she  will  end  by  giving  her 
name  to  a  new  schism.  If  a  pious  and  benevo- 
lent woman  enters  the  cell  of  a  prison  10  pray 
with  the  mosl  unhappy  and  degraded  of  her 
own  sex,  she  does  so  without  any  authority  from 
the  Church.  No  line  of  action  is  traced  out 
for  her ;  ond  it  is  well  if  the  Ordinary  does  not 
complain  of  her  intrusion,  and  if  Ihe  Bishop 
does  not  shake  his  head  at  such  irregular  benevo- 
lence. At  Borne  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
would  have  a  place  in  the  catender  as  St. 
Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry  would  be  foundress  and 
first  Superior  of  the  Blessed  Order  of  Sisters  of 
Ihe  Gaols. 

Place  Ignatiut  Loyola  at  Oxford.     He  is  cer- 
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Uin  to  become  the  head  of  a  Tonnidable  seces- 
*ion.  Place  John  Wesley  al  Rome.  He  i» 
cerlain  to  be  the  firal  General  of  a  new  Bociely 
devoted  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
Church.  Place  Si.  Theresa  in  London.  Her 
restless  encbusiasm  fermems  into  madness,  not 
untinctnred  with  cra^.  She  becomes  the  proph- 
etess, the  mother  of  the  faithfal,  holds  disputa- 
tions with  the  devil,  issues  sealed  pardons  to  her 
adorers,  and  lies  in  of  the  Shiloh.  Place  Joanna 
Southcote  at  Rome.  She  founds  an  order  of 
barefooted  Carmehles,  eveiy  one  of  whom  is 
ready  (o  suffer  mnnyrdom  for  the  Church  :  a 
solemn  service  is  consecrated  lo  her  memory  \ 
and  her  statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water, 
strikes  the  eye  of  every  stranger  who  enters  St. 
Petei*!.  LoKD  MacaulaV: 

Rankit  History  aflkt  Popit. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the 
Pope  was,  in  the  dark  ages,  profluclive  of  far 
more  good  than  evil.  lis  effect  was  lo  unite 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  one  great 
commonwealth.  What  the  Olympinn  chariot- 
course  and  the  Pylhian  oracle  were  to  all  the 
Greek  cities,  from  Trebiiond  to  Marseilles, 
Rome  and  her  Bishop  were  to  all  Chrisiians 
of  the  Latin  communion,  from  CBlal>ria  to  the 
Hebrides.  Thus  grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged 
benevolence.  Races  separated  from  each  other 
by  seas  and  mountains  acknowledged  a  fraternal 
tie  and  a  common  code  of  public  law.  Even  in 
war,  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not  sel- 
dom mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  he  and 
his  vanquished  enemies  were  all  members  of 
one  great  federnlion. 

Lord  Macau  lav  ; 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 

Portocanero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of 
whom  we,  happily  for  us,  have  seen  but  very 
little,  but  whose  influence  has  been  the  curse 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries.  He  was,  like 
Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a 
politician  made  oat  of  an  impious  priest.  Such 
politicians  are  generally  woise  than  the  worst 
of  the  laity,  more  merciless  than  any  rafKan 
Ihai  can  be  found  in  camps,  more  dishonest  than 
any  petlifo^er  who  haunts  the  tribunals.  The 
sanctity  of  their  profession  has  an  unsanctifying 
influence  on  them.  The  lessons  of  the  nursery, 
the  habits  of  boyhood  and  of  early  youth,  leave 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  avowed 
infidels  some  traces  5  religion,  which,  in  sea- 
sons of  mourning  and  of  sickness  become 
plainly  discernible.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  any  such  trace  should  remain  in  the  mind 
of  the  hypocrite  who,  during  many  years,  is 
constantly  going  through  what  he  considers  as 
the  mummery  of  preadiing,  saying  mass,  bap- 
tizing, shriving.  When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this 
son  mixes  in  the  contests  of  men  of  the  world, 
he  is  indeed  much  to  he  dreaded  as  an  enemy, 
but  still  more  lo  he  dreaded  al  an  ally.  From 
the  pulpit  where  he  daily  employs  his  eloquence 
to  embellish  what  he  regards  as  fables,  from  the 
altar  whence  he  daily  looks  down  with  secret 
scorn  on  the  prostrate  dupes  who  believe  that 


he  can  turn  a  drop  of  wine  into  blood,  from  the 
confessional  where  he  daily  studies  with  cold 
and  scientific  attention  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
guilty  consciences,  he  brings  to  courts  sooe 
talents  which  may  move  the  envy  of  the  more 
cunning  end  unscrupulous  of  lay  courtieis :  ■ 
rare  skill  in  reading  characters  and  in  managii^ 
temper^  a  rare  art  of  dissimulation,  a  rare  dex- 
terity in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  (o  affino 
or  to  propose  in  explicit  terms. 

There  are  two  feelings  which  often  preresA 
an  unprincipled  layman  from  becoming  ntteiiv 
depraved  and  despicable,  domestic  feeling  and 
chivalrous  feeling.  His  heart  may  be  softened 
by  the  endearmqro  of  a  family.  His  pride  may 
revolt  from  the  thought  of  doing  what  does  not 
become  a  gentleman.  Bui  neither  with  the  do- 
mestic feeling  nor  with  [he  chivalrous  feeling 
has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympathy.  His  gown 
excludes  him  from  the  closest  and  most  lender 
of  human  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
penses him  from  the  obftervaiion  of  the  fashion- 
able code  of  honour. 

LOKD  Macaulay  : 
Kstary  of  England,  ch.  xdt. 


All  othe 


o  oil  religions: 
r  truth  ought 


martyrs.  The  peculiar  mark  of  o 
to  be  our  verlue,  as  il  is  also  the  i 
and  difficult,  and  the  mosl  worthy  product  of 
truth.  For  this,  our  good  St  Louis  was  in  the 
right,  when  the  king  of  the  Tartars,  who  va: 
become  Christian,  designed  to  come  lo  Lyoos 
to  kiss  the  Pope's  feet,  and  there  to  be  an  eye- 
wilness  of  the  sanctity  he  hoped  to  find  in  oar 
manners,  immediately  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose;  for  fear  lest  our  inordinate  way  irf 
living  shou'd  on  the  contrary  put  him  om  of 
conceit  with  so  holy  a  belief.  And  yet  it 
hapned  quite  otherwise  since  lo  this  other,  who 
going  lo  Rome  lo  the  same  end,  and  there 
seeing  the  dissolution  of  the  Prelates,  and 
people  of  that  time,  selled  himself  so  much  the 
more  firmly  in  our  religion,  considering  how 
great  the  force  and  divinity  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily be,  that  could  maintain  its  dignity  and 
splendour  amongst  so  much  corruption,  and  in 
so  vicious  hands.  Montaigne: 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixix. 


ROMANS. 
The  Romans  submitted  to  the  pre(ension«  of 
a  race  which  they  despised.  Their  epic  poet, 
while  he  claimed  for  them  pre-eminence  in  the 
arts  of  government  and  war,  acknowledged  their 
inferiority  in  taste,  eloquence,  and  science.  Men 
of  letters  aflecled  to  understand  the  Greek  lan- 
guage better  than  their  own.  Pmnponius  pre- 
ferred ihe  honour  of  becoming  an  Athenian  hy 
inteMcctual  naturalization,  to  all  the  djstinctioai 
which  were  lo  be  acquired  in  the  political  con- 
tests of  Rome.  His  great  friend  composed  Gf«ck 
poems  and  memoirs.  It  is  well  known  that 
Petrarch  considered  that  beautiful  language  is 
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thor  of  \\ 


trbicb  hU  tonnets  are  written  as  >  barbarous 
jargon,  and  inCrusted  his  fame  to  those  wrclched 
Latin  heTBmcters  which  daring  the  last  four 
t:enluries  hav>.  scarceiy  found  four  readers. 
Uany  eminent  Romans  appear  to  have  fell  the 
sane  eontempl  for  their  native  tongue  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek.  The  prejudice  continued 
lo  a  very  late  period.  Julian  was  as  partial  to 
the  Greek  language  fls  Frederic  the  Great  lo  the 
French  ;  and  it  seems  thai  he  could  not  express 
himself  rllh  elegance  in  the  dialect  of  the  state 
which  he  ruled. 

Even  those  Latin  writers  who  did  not  carry 
his  aJTeclalLon  so  far  looked  on  Greece  as  the 
only  fount  of  knowledge.  From  Greece  they 
derived  the  measures  of  their  poetry,  and,  in- 
deed, all  of  poetry  ihnt  can  be  imported.  From 
Greece  they  borrowed  the  principles  and  the 
vocabulary  of  their  philosophy.  To  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations  they  do  not  seem  lo  have 
paid  the  !>lighlesl  attention.  The  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews,  for  example,  books  which,  con- 
sidered merely  as  human  compositions,  are  in- 
valuable to  the  critic,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
nliilosophcr,  seem  lo  have  been  utterly  unnoticed 
by  them.  The  peculiarities  of  Judaism  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  Chrislianity  attiacted  their  no- 
tice. They  made  war  against  the  Jews.  They 
made  laws  against  the  Christians.  But  they 
never  ojwned  the  books  of  Moses.  Juvenal 
:  Pentateuch  with  centure.  The  au- 
c  treatise  on  "  The  Sublime"  quotes  it 
with  praise;  but  both  of  them  quote  it  errone- 
ously. When  we  consider  what  sublime  poetry, 
what  curious  history,  what  striking  and  peculiar 
views  of  the  Divine  nature  and  of  the  social 
duties  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  when  we  consider  that  two  sects  on 
which  the  attention  of  the  government  was  con- 
stantljr  fixed  appealed  lo  those  scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  their  faith  and  practice,  this  indifTerence 
is  astonishing.  The  fact  seems  lo  be  that  the 
Greeks  admired  only  themselves,  and  the  Ro- 
mans admired  only  themselves  and  the  Greeks. 
LOKD  MacaWLAV:  History,  May,  1828. 

The  vast  despotism  of  the  Csesars,  gradually 
effacing  all  national  peculiarities,  and  assimi- 
lating ihe  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire  lo 
each  other,  augmented  the  evil.  At  Ihe  close 
of  the  third  century  after  Girist  Ihe  prospects  of 
mankind  were  fearfully  dreary,  A  system  of 
etiquette  as  pompously  frivolous  as  that  of  Ihe 
Escurial  had  been  established.  A  sovereign 
almost  invisible;  a  crowd  of  dignitaries  mi- 
nutely distinguished  by  badges  and  titles;  rheto- 
ricians who  said  nothing  but  what  had  been  said 
ten  thousand  times;  schools  in  which  nothing 
was  taught  but  what  had  been  known  for  ages ; 
Mch  was  the  machinery  provided  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  instraclion  of  the  most  enlightened 
part  of  the  human  race.  That  great  community 
was  then  in  danger  of  experiencing  a  calamity 
far  more  terrible  than  any  of  the  quick,  inRam- 
natory,  destroying  maladies  10  which  nations 
are  liable, — lotteiing,  drivelling,  paralytic  lon- 
gevity, the  immortality  of  the  Slruldbrogs,  a 


Chinese  civilixalion.  It  would  be  easy  to  indi- 
cate many  points  of  resemblance  between  Ihe 
subjects  of  Diocletian  and  the  people  of  that 
Celestial  Empire  where  during  many  centuries 
nothing  has  been  teamed  01  unlesmed  ;  where 
government,  where  education,  where  Ihe  whole 
system  of  life,  is  a  ceremony ;  where  knowledge 
forgets  to  increase  and  multiply,  and,  like  the 
talent  buried  in  the  earth,  or  the  pound  wrapped 
up  in  the  napkin,  experiences  neither  waste  nor 
augmentation. 

LOKD  MaCAULAV:  History. 


ROUSSEAU. 

Mr.  Hume  told  me  that  he  had  from  Rousseau 
himself  The  secret  of  his  principles  of  compo- 
sition. That  acule  though  eccentric  observer 
had  perceived  that,  to  strike  and  interest  the 
public,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced ;  that 
the  marvellous  of  the  heathen  mythology  had 
long  since  lost  its  effects ;  that  giants,  magicians, 
fairies,  and  heroes  of  romance,  which  succeeded, 
bad  exhausted  the  portion  of  credulity  which 
belonged  to  their  age ;  that  now  nothing  was 
left  lo  a  writer  but  that  species  of  the  marvel- 
lous, which  might  still  be  produced,  and  with  as 
great  an  effect  as  ever,  though  in  another  way, 
—that  is,  the  marvellous  in  life,  in  manners,  in 
characters,  and  in  extraordinary  situations,  giv- 
ing rise  to  new  and  unlooked-for  strokes  in  poli- 
tics and  morals.  I  believe  that,  were  Rousseau 
alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  would 
be  shocked  at  Ihe  practical  frenzy  of  his  schol- 
ars, who  in  their  parodoxes  arc  servile  imitators, 
and  even  in  their  incredulity  discover  an  implicit 
faith.  BvRKE : 

K^.  OH  Ikt  Rni.  IH  France,  1790. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  great  dis- 

C\  amongst  their  leaders,  which  of  them  is  the 
resemblance  to  Rousseau.  In  truth,  they 
all  resemble  him.  His  blood  ihey  transfuse  into 
their  minds  and  into  their  manners.  Him  they 
-study;  him  they  meditate ;  him  they  turn  over 
in  all  the  time  they  can  spare  from  the  laborious 
mischief  of  Ihe  day  or  the  debouches  of  the 
night.  Rousseau  is  their  canon  of  holy  writ ;  in 
his  life  he  is  their  canon  of  Polyclelus;  he  is 
their  standard  ligure  of  perfection.  To  this  man 
and  this  writer,  as  a  pattern  to  authors  and  lo 
Frenchmen,  the  foundries  of  Paris  ere  now  run- 
ning for  statues,  with  the  kettles  of  their  poor 
andtbe  bells  of  their  churches. 

Bukke: 
Lttter  to  a  Afrmher  oj  Ikt  JVational 
Aatmify,  1791- 
It  was  this  abuse  and  perversion,  which  vanity 
makes  even   of    hypocrisy,  which    has   driven 
Rousseau  to  record  a  life  not  so  much  as  check- 
ered or  spotted  here  and  there  with  virtues,  or 
even  distinguished  by  a  single  good  action.     It 
is  such  a  life  he  chouses  to  ofler  to  the  attention 
of  mankind.     It  is  such  a  life  that,  with  a  wild 
defiance,  be  flings  in  the  face  of  bis  Creator, 
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whom  he  acknowledges  only  [o  brave.  Your 
Assembly,  knowing  how  much  more  powerful 
example  is  round  than  precept,  has  chosen  this 
man  (by  his  own  account  withoul  a  single  virtur) 
for  ■  model.  To  him  they  erect  theic  first  statue. 
From  him  they  commence  their  series  of  hon- 
onn  and  dixinclions.  BURKE : 

Ltlttr  la  a  Mimbtr  oftkt  NatioHal  Assembly, 
I  am  certain  that  Ihe  writings  of  Rousseau 
lead  directly  to  this  kind  of  shameful  evil.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  he  comes  lo  l>e  so 
much  mote  admired  and  followed  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  he  is  here.  Perhaps  a  secret  charm  in 
the  langu^  may  have  its  share  in  this  eilraor- 
dinary  diRerence.  We  certainly  perceive,  and 
to  a  d^ree  we  feel,  in  this  writer,  a  style  glow- 
ing, animated,  enthusiastic,  al  the  same  time  that 
we  And  it  tax,  diffuse,  and  nbt  in  the  best  taste 
of  composition, — all  the  members  of  the  piece 
being  pretty  equally  laboured  and  expanded,  with- 
out any  due  selection  or  subordination  of  parts. 
He  is  generally  loo  much  on  ihe  stretch,  and  his 
manner  has  little  variety.  We  cannot  rest  upon 
any  of  his  works,  though  they  contain  observa- 
tions which  occasionally  discover  a  considerable 


insight  into  human  nature.  But  hb  doctrines 
on  Ihe  whole,  are  so  inappticable  to  real  life  and 
manners,  that  we  never  dream  of  drawing  from 
Ihem  any  rule  for  laws  or  conduct,  or  for  forti- 
fying or  illustrating  anything  by  a  reference  lo 
his  opinions.  They  have  with  as  the  fate  of 
older  paradoxei  i — 

AtqUc  ipaa  utJUtatu  juui  propa  maler  et  vqul. 

Lilter  It  a  Mtmher  oftkt  Nalumal  AaemUj. 
It  is  not  that  1  consider  lliii  writer  [Roussran] 
'    'ly  destitute  of  juat   r 


reckoned  that  he  is 
moral,  and  moral  in  a  very  sublime 
strain.  But  the  gtntrat  ifiirii  and  lendtmtj  of 
bis  works  is  mischievous, — and  Ihe  more  mis- 
chievous for  this  mixture;  for  perfect  depravity 
of  sentiment  is  not  reconcilable  with  eloquence  ; 
and  the  mind  (though  corruptible,  not  complcx- 
ionally  vicious)  would  reject  and  throw  off  with 
disgust  a  lesson  of  pure  and  unmixed  evil. 
These  writers  make  even  virtue  a  pander  to  vice. 
Burks : 
Letttr  to  a  Memitr  of  Ike  National  Assemify. 


SACRIFICE. 

Another  principle  was  that  universal  one  of 
■ocriGces  for  expiation,  and  rendering  God  pro- 
pitious to  man,  and  was  practised  among  all 
nations.  1  remember  not  any  wherein  this  cus- 
tom did  not  prevail ;  for  it  did  even  among  (hose 
people  where  the  Jews,  as  being  no  trading 
nation,  had  not  any  commerce;  and  also  in 
Amerii^  found  out  in  these  latter  ages.  It  was 
not  a  law  of  nature;  no  man  can  find  any  such 
thing  written  in  his  own  heart,  bul  a  tradition 
from  Adam.  Now  that  among  Ihe  loss  of  so 
many  other  doctrines  that  were  handed  down 
from  Adam  to  hii  immediate  posterity,  as,  in 
particular,  that  of  the  "  Seed  of  (he  woman," 
which  one  would  think  a  necessary  appendix  to 
that  of  sacriticing,  this  latter  should  be  preserveij 
as  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  tradition,  seems  to 
be  an  act  of  Divine  wisdom  to  prepare  men  for 
the  entertainment  of  tbe  doctrine  of  ihe  great 
Sacrifice  for  the  ei|Halion  of  the  sin  of  the 
world.  And  as  the  apostle  forms  his  argument 
from  the  Jewish  sacriiices,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  for  the  convincing  ihem  of  the  end  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  so  did  the  ancient  fathers 
make  use  of  this  practice  of  the  heathen  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  same  doctrine. 

CuARNOCX:  Aeirituta. 


SACRILEGE. 
Nothing  the  uniled  voice  of  all  history  pro- 
claims so  loud,  as  the  certain  unfailing  ctusc 
that  has  pursued  and  overtook  sacrilege. 


SATIRE. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there  are 
none  who  instrncl  us  more  openly  in  the  man- 
nere  of  their  respective  times  in  which  they 
lived,  than  those  who  have  employed  themselves 
In  satire,  under  what  dress  soever  it  may  appear; 
as  there  are  no  other  authors  whose  province  h 
is  to  enter  so  directly  into  the  ways  of  men, 
and  set  their  miscarriages  in  so  strong  a  light. 
Simonides.  a  poet  famous  in  his  generalion,  is,  I 
think,  author  of  the  oldest  satire  that  is  now 
extant ;  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  first  thai  was 
ever  written. 

Addison  :  ^cloltir.  No.  209. 

Should  a  writer  single  out  and  point  his  nil- 
lery  at  particular  persons,  or  satirixc  tbe  miser- 
able, he  might  be  sure  of  pleoung  a  great  part 
of  his  readers ;  but  must  be  a  very  ill  man  if  he 
could  please  himself.  Addisov. 


A  satire  should  cxpoK  nolhing  but  what  is 
corrigible,  and  make  >  due  disc  ti  ml  nation  be- 
tween those  that  are  and  those  that  are  not  the 
proper  objects  of  it.  AnDlsoN. 

He  that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh 
others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  bad  need  be  afraid 
of  others'  iDemory.  Lord  Bacon, 

Satire  is  a  kind  of  poetry  in  which  human 
vices  are  reprehended,  partly  dramatically,  partly 
fimply ;  but  for  the  most  part  figuratively  and 
occultly.  Drvden. 

Satire  among  the  Romans,  hut  not  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  biting  invective  poem. 

Dryden. 


Juvenal's  geniu: 
his  provocations 
them  tragically. 


IS  sharp  and  eager;  and  as 
e  great,  he  has   revenged 

Dryden. 


The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  recommendcih  the 
tenth  satire  of  Juvenat,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  to 
the  serious  perusal  of  the  divines  of  his  diocese. 

DRYD£N. 


Hence  comes  lowness  of  style  to 


be  no  more  ■  satirist 

can  be  a  man.  Drvd^v. 

The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices 
by  correction  ;  ami  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no 
more  an  enenny  to  the  offender,  than  the  phy- 
sician to  the  patient  when  he  prescribes  harsh 
remedies.  DbYDEN. 

There  is  sweetness  in  good  verse,  which 
tickles  even  while  it  hurts;  and  no  man  can  be 
heartily  angiy  with  him  who  pleases  him  against 
his  will.  Drvden. 

Of  satires  I  think  as  Epiclelus  did  :  "  If  evil 
be  said  of  thee,  and  if  it  lie  true,  correct  thyself; 
if  it  be  a  lie,  laugh  at  it."  By  dint  of  time  and 
experience  I  have  teamed  to  be  a  good  post- 
horse  r  I  go  through  my  appointed  stage,  and  I 
care  not  ^r  the  cun  who  bark  at  me  along  the 
road.  Frederick  the  Great. 

Wycherly,  in  his  wriiings,  is  the  sharpest 
satirist  of  his  time ;  hut  in  his  nature  he  has  all 
the  softness  of  the  tenderesi  dispositions:  in  his 
wriiings  he  is  severe,  bold,  undertaking ;  in  bis 
nature  gentle,  modest,  inoffeniive. 

Granville. 
.  Even  in  modern  times  songs  have  been  by  no 
means  without  influence  on  public  alfairs;  and 
we  may  therefore  infer  that  in  a  society  where 
printing  was  unknown,  and  where  books  were 
rare,  a  paihelic  or  humorous  patty^hallad  must 
have  produced  effects  such  as  we  can  but  faintly 
conceive.  It  is  certain  that  satirical  poems  were 
common  at  Rome  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  rustics,  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
neat  of  government,  and  took  little  part  in  the 
strife  of  factions,  gave  vent  to  their  petty  local 
animosities  in  coarse  Fescennine  verse.  The 
lampoons  of  the  city  were  doubtless  of  a  higher 
order;   and  their  sting  was  early  felt  by  the 
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nobility.  For  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Licinian  laws,  a  severe  punish- 
ment was  denounced  ^^inst  the  citizen  who 
should  compose  or  recite  verses  reflecting  on 
another.  Satire  is,  indeed,  the  only  sort  ofl 
composition  in  which  the  Latin  poets  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us  were  not  mere 
imitators  of  foreign  models  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  only  sort  of  composition  in  which  they  have . 
never  been  rivalled.  It  was  not,  like  their 
tragedy,  their  comedy,  their  epic  and  lyric 
poetry,  H  hot-house  plant,  which,  in  rettim  for 
assiduous  and  skilful  culture,  gave  only  scanty 
and  sickly  fniils.  It  was  hardy  nnd  full  of  sap; 
and  in  nil  the  various  juices  which  il  yielded 
might  be  dislingui'-hed  the  6avour  of  the  Au- 
sonian  soil.  "  Satire,"  said  Quinctilian,  wilS^ 
just  pride,  '■  is  all  our  own."  Satire  Sprang, 
in  truih,  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  government  and  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  people;  and, though  at  length  subjected 
to  metrical  rules  derived  from  Greece,  retained 
to  ihe  last  an  essentially  Roman  chnnicter.  .  .  .J 
The  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Roman  satirists 
survived  the  liheily  at  their  country,  and  were 
not  extinguished  by  Ihe  t^uel  despotism  of  the 
Julian  and  Flavian  Emperors,  flie  great  poet 
who  told  Ihe  story  of  Domitian's  turhot  was  the 
legitimate  successor  of  those  forgotten  minstrel* 
whose  songs  animated  the  factions  of  the  infant 
Republic.  Lord  MacaulaY: 

Lays  ef  Ansimt  Romi :  Virginia. 


Satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  people  cir- 
culate more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to 
the  friends  of  the  parties  thnn  by  printing  them. 

R.  B.  Sheridan. 

For  a  young  and  presumptuous  poet  (and  pre- 
sumptuousness  is  but  too  naturally  connected 
wit)i  the  consciousness  of  youthful  power)  a 
di<^position  to  write  satires  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  he  can  encourage.  Il  tempts  him  to 
personalities,  which  are  not  always  forgiven  after 
he  has  repented  and  become  ashamed  of  them  ; 
it  ministers  to  his  self-conceit;  if  he  lakes  Ihe 
tone  of  invective,  it  leads  him  to  he  uncharita- 
ble ;  and  if  he  takes  that  of  ridicule,  one  of  the 
most  fatal  habits  which  any  one  can  contract  is 
that  of  looking  at  all  things  in  a  ludicrous  point 
of  view.  SoirTHEV. 

When  1  had  run  over  several  such  in  my 
thoughts,  I  concluded,  however  unaccountable 
Ihe  assertion  might  appear  at  first  sight,  that 
good-nature  was  an  essential  quality  in  a  satirist, 
and  that  all  the  sentiments  which  are  beantirul 
in  this  way  of  writing  must  proceed  from  that 

Duality  in  tbe  author.  Good-nature  produces  a 
isdain  of  all  baseness,  vice,  and  folly  :  which 
prompu  them  to  express  themselves  with  smart- 
ne»  against  the  erron  of  men,  without  bittemesv 
towards  their  persons.  This  quality  keeps  the 
mind  in  equanimity,  and  never  lets  an  offence 
unseasonably  throw  a  man  out  of  his  chnrader. 
When  Virgil  said,  "  he  that  did  not  hate  Bavius 
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might  lov«  Msvius,"  he  w«a  in  perrect  good 
humour;  anil  was  not  so  much  moved  at  Iheir 
ktisutdilies  as  passionnlel;  to  call  ihem  sots  or 
blockheads  in  a  direct  invective,  but  tiughed  nt 
them  with  a  delicaCf  ts\  scorn,  wilhout  anymiK- 
ture  of  anger. 

The  best  good  man,  with  the  woret-nalured 
muse,  was  tbe  character  among  us  of  a  gentle- 
man as  famous  for  his  humanity  ai  bii  wit. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  TalUr,  No.  343. 

^  The  men  of  thegreatest  character  in  this  kind 


Then 


\.  tha 


I  remember,  one  ill-naiured  expression  in  all 
their  writings,  not  one  sentence  of  >everity, 
which  does  not  apparently  proceed  from  the 
^contrary  disposition.  Whoever  reads  them  will, 
I  believe,  be  of  this  mind;  and  if  they  were 
read  with  this  view,  it  might  possibly  persuade 
our  young  fellows  that  they  might  be  veiy  witty 
men  without  speaking  ill  of  any  but  tho'>e  who 
deserve  it.  But,  in  the  pertisal  of  these  writers, 
it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  consider  that  they 
lived  in  very  difTerenl  times. 

Sir  R.  Stkel^:   TalUr,  No.  143. 

Satire  is  a  sort  of  glass,  wherein  behoMers 
generally  discover  everybody's  face  but  their 
own  ; — which  is  the  chief  reason  for  that  kind 
of  reception  it  meets  in  the  world,  and  ibut  so 
few  are  oifendcd  with  it.  Swtrr. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  dislin- 
guished  vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distin- 
guished virtues.  Swift. 


SCANDAL. 

Be  deaf  unto  the  sufjgestions  of  tale-bearers, 
calamniaiors,  pick-thank  or  malevolent  delalois, 
who.  while  quiet  men  sleep,  sowing  the  tares  of 
discord  and  diviaion,  distract  the  tranquillity  of 
charily  and  all  friendly  society.  These  are  the 
tongues  that  set  the  world  on  fire,  cankers  of 
Tepntation,  and,  tike  that  of  Jonas  bis  gourd, 
wither  a  good  name  in  a  night. 

Sm  T.  Browne  : 
Ckriitiait  AfaraJs,  Pt.  II.,  xx. 

[Queen]  Mary  had  a  way  of  interrupting  tat- 
tle about  elopements,  duels,  and  ptay  debts,  by 
asking  the  tattlers,  very  quietly  yet  significantly, 
whether  they  had  ever  read  her  favourite  ser- 
mon, Doctor  I'illotson's,  on  Evil  Speaking. 
Lord  Macaulav: 
Hist,  of  Kng. ;  William  and  Mary,  ch.  xi. 

I  never  listen  to  calumnies,  because,  if  they 
are  untrue,  I  run  the  risk  of  being  deceived,  and 
if  they  be  true,  of  hating  persons  not  woi 
thinking  about.  Montesquieu. 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  he  ■ 
dined  to  defamation.    They  who  are  harmless 
and  innocent  can  have  no  gralificalion  that  way  : 
but  it  ever  arises  from  a  neglect  of  what  is  laud- 
able in  a  man's  self,  and  an  impatience  of  seeing 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sptaater,  No.  437. 


A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation;  but  not 
tosprakill  requires  only  oursilence.  which  ciMts 
us  nothing.  Tillotson. 

Il  is  not  good  to  speak  evil  of  all  whom  we 
know  bad ;  it  is  worse  to  judge  evil  of  any  who 
may  prove  good.  To  speak  ill  upon  knowledge 
chows  a  want  of  charity  ;  lu  speak  ill  upon  soi- 
picion  shows  a  want  of  hone^y.  I  will  not 
speak  so  bad  as  I  know  of  many ;  I  will  no( 
speak  worse  Iban  I  know  of  any.  To  know  eril 
by  olheis,  and  not  speak  it.  is  sometimes  discre- 
tion ;  to  speak  evil  by  others,  and  not  know  il, 
is  always  dishonesijr.  He  may  be  evil  himself 
who  speaks  good  of  others  upon  knowledge,  hot 
he  can  never  be  good  himself  who  speaks  ill  of 
others  upon  suspicion.  "' 


SCHOLARa 

Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  cominantci- 
tive,  their  wisdom  would  be  in-a  great  measure 
useless,  and  theit  experience  aninstmctiTe. 

ADDtSOH. 

Even  of  those  who  hare  dedicated  themsetrcs 
to  knowledge,  the  far  greater  pan  have  confined 
Iheir  curiosity  to  a  few  objects,  and  have  very 
liltle  inclination  to  promote  any  fame  but  that 
of  which  their  own  studies  entitle  them  to  p«r. 
take.  The  naturalist  has  no  desire  to  know  the 
opinion  or  conjectures  of  the  philologer;  the 
botanist  looks  upon  the  astronomer  as  being  un- 
worthy of  his  regard  ;  the  lawyer  srarcely  heai^ 
the  name  of  a  physician  without  contempt;  and 
he  that  is  growing  great  and  hapf^  by  electrify- 
ing a  bottle  wonders  how  the  world  can  be  en- 
gaged by  trifling  prattle  alM>ut  war  or  peace. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  ;  RanMer,  No.  118, 

To  watch  occasions  to  correct  otbeis  in  their 
discourse,  and  not  slip  any  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed  for- 

In  plain  trulh,  the  cares  and  eipence  our  pa- 
rents are  at  in  our  education  point  at  nothing 
but  to  furnish  our  heads  with  knowledge;  but 
not  a  word  of  judgment  or  venue.  Cry  out  of 
one  that  passes  t^,  to  the  people,  "O,  what  ■ 
learned  1"  and  of  another,  ■*  O  what  a  good  man 
goes  there !"  they  will  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes, 
and  address  Iheir  respect  to  the  former.  There 
should  then  be  a  third  ciyer,  "O  ihe  puppies 
and  coxcombs  !"  Men  are  a|X  presently  lo  en- 
quire, Does  such  a  one  unclersland  Greek  ?  Is 
he  a  criiick  in  Latine  ?  Is  he  a  poet  ?  Or  doe* 
he  pretend  to  prose  ?  But  whether  he  be  grown 
belter  or  more  discreet,  which  are  qualities  of 
more  value  and  concern,  those  ore  never  eu- 
quir'd  into :  whereas,  we  should  rather  enmiae 
wbo  is  heller  learned  than  who  is  more  learned. 
We  only  toil  and  labour  to  stuff  the  memory, 
and  in  the  mean  time  leave  tbe  conscience  arid 
the  understanding  urdumisL'd  and  viiid, .  .  .  All 
other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not  the 
science  of  honesty  and  good  natare.  But  the  rea- 
son I  glanc'd  upon  but  now,  may  il  not  also  pro- 
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ceed  from  hence,  Ihat  our  study  having  almost 
no  olher  aim  but  prolil,  fewer  of  those  who  by 
nature  are  bom  to  offices  snd  employments, 
rather  of  glory  than  gain,  addict  Ihemselve"  ■ 
letters  ;  or  Tor  so  little  anhile  (being  taken  I 
their  studies  before  they  can  come  to  have 
taste  of  them,  10  a  profession  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  books),  that  there  ordinarily  rema' 
no  other  to  iM>ply  themselves  wholly  to  learni' 
hnt  people  01  mean  condition,  who  in  that  study 
only  In  live,  and  have  preferment  only  in  their 
prospect  \  and  t^  such  people,  whose  souls 
bnlh  by  Datnre,  and  education,  and  domestick 
example,  of  the  basest  metal  anil  alloy,  the 
fruits  of  knowledge  are  both  immalurely  j^th' 
ered,  ill-digesied,  and  deliver'd  to  their  pupils 
quite  another  thing.  Montaicnb: 

Esiays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxiv. 
He  who  pretends  to  the  learned  professions, 
if  he  doth  not  arise  to  be  a  critic  himself  in  phi- 
lological matters,  should  frequently  converse 
with  dictionaries,  paraphrasts,  commenlators,  or 
other  critics,  which  may  relieve  any  difficulties. 
DR.  I.  Watts. 


SCHOOL-BOY. 
When  a  Reviewer  or  other  Writer  has  c 
Died  himself  to  choking  with  some  particular 
abstruse  piece  of  informalion,  why  does  he  in- 
troduce it  with  the  casual  rematk,  that  "  every 
school-boy  knows"  it  ?  He  didn't  know  it  him- 
self last  week;  why  is  it  indispensable  that  he 
should  let  off  this  introductory  cracker  among 
his  readers  ?  We  have  a  vast  numlier  of  extraor- 
dinary fictions  in  common  use,  but  this  liclion 
of  the  school-boy  is  the  most  unaccountable  lo 
me  of  all.  It  supposes  the  schoot-boy  10  know 
everything.  The  school-boy  knows  (he  exact 
distance,  (o  an  inch,  from  the  moon  to  Uranus. 
The  school-boy  knows  every  conceivable  quo- 
tation from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The 
school-boy  is  up  at  present,  and  has  been  these 
two  years,  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  maps 
of  Russia  and  Turkey;  previously  to  which 
display  of  his  geographical  accomplishments 
he  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  whole  of  the  gold  regions  of  Australia.  If 
there  were  a  tun  against  the  monetary  system 
of  the  country  to-morrow,  we  should  find  this 
prodigy  of  a  school-boy  dawn  upon  us  with  the 
deepest  myatcrics  of  banking  and  the  currency. 
We  have  nearly  got  rid  of  the  Irishman  who 
stood  by  us  so  long,  and  did  so  much  public 
service,  by  enabling  the  narrators  of  Tacelious 
anecdotes  to  introduce  them  with  "  A«  the  Insh- 
man  said."  We  have  quite  got  rid  of  the 
Frenchman  who  was  for  many  years  in  partni 
*hip  with  him.  Are  we  never,  on  any  terms, 
gel  rid  of  the  school-boy  ? 

Houuhold  Wordi. 


SCHOOLS. 

A  great  school  is  very  trying:  it  never 

present  images  of  rest  and  peace;  and  when 


the  spring  and  activity  of  youth  are  altogether 
unsandified  by  anything  pure  and  elevated  in 
its  desires,  it  becomes  a  spectacle  that  is  dizzy- 
ing and  almost  more  morally  distressing  than 
the  shouts  and  gambols  of  a  set  of  lunatics.  It 
is  very  slanling  to  see  so  much  of  sin  combined 
parish,  among 


r  of  si 


ilso  10  lie  enough  of  suffering :  poverty,  sick- 
ness, and  old  age,  are  mighty  tamers  and  chas- 
tisers.  But  wiih  lioys  of  the  richer  classes  one 
sees  nothing  but  plenty,  health,  and  youth  ;  and 
these  are  really  awful  to  behold  when  one  must 
feel  that  they  are  unblessed.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  things  are  more  beautiful  than  when  one 
does  see  all  holy  and  noble  thoughts  and  prin- 
ciples, not  the  forced  growth  of  )iain,  or  in- 
fii  mily,  or  privation,  but  springing  up  ashy  God's 
immediate  planting,  in  a  sort  of  garden  of  all 
that  is  fresh  and  beautiful,  full  of  so  much  hope 
for  this  world  as  well  as  for  heaven. 

Dr.  T,  Arnold, 

We  complain  with  reason  that  the  leacbeiB 
of  girls'  schools  are  seldom  guided  by  any  de- 
finite principles  in  educating  the  feelings  and 
the  intellect  of  their  pupils  ;  but  expect  what  is 
good  and  right  lo  come  of  itself  as  a  result  of 
leaching :  much  as  if  a  watch  could  be  set  in 
accurate  movement  by  labor  spent  upon  the  pol- 
ishing and  decoration  of  its  dial-plale.  "I'he 
power  of  self-control  is  seldom  diligently  exer- 
cised 1  the  power  of  reflection,  of  looking  in- 
wards, of  gaining  self-knowledge  in  its  true 
sense,  is  left  lo  be  the  growth  of  chance;  and 
ihe  purely  intellectual  faculty,  the  power  of 
comprehension,  instead  of  being  constantly 
employed  upon  ol^ects  within  its  grasp,  is  neg- 
lected, in  order  lo  overload  the  memory.  Often 
joined  to  all  ihis  is  a  forcing  system  which 
encourages  over-exertion  of  the  growing  brain, 
with  all  its  concomitant  and  attendant  evils ; 
and  which,  apiong  the  elder  girls,  or  among 
pupil  teachers,  who  are  excited  by  emulation 
or  necesaily  to  neglect  the  friendly  warnings  of 
fatigue,  is  often  a  source  of  lamentable  bodily 
and  mental  failure. 

HBUsthoid  Wards.OtX.  18,  1856. 

The  illustration  will  be  found  in  Ihe  very 
common,  perhaps  universal,  custom  of  furnish- 
ing a  school  with  stools  and  forms  in  lieu  of 
ordinary  chairs.  This  is  a  direct  sacrifice  of 
health  to  parsimony.  The  Uools  cost  little,  and 
are  conveniently  moved  from  one  room  lo  an- 
other. All  mistresses  know,  however,  that  Ihe 
spine  of  a  growing  girl  is  unable  lo  support 
constantly  the  weight  of  her  head  and  shoulders. 
Nature  leaches  leaning  as  a  means  of  relief,  by 
which  the  weight  is  lessened,  and  the  free  action 
of  the  chest  not  imiieded.  But  a  girl  who  siis 
on  a  stool  cannot  lean,  and  her  spine  bends- 
Tlie  resulting  deformily  may  be  permanent  or 
temporary ;  an  abiding  curvature  lo  one  or  other 
side,  or  a  mere  rounding  of  ihe  back  removable 
at  will.  But  all  such  distortions,  while  Ihey 
last,  if  only  for  five  minutes,  have  a  bad  eflect 
that  is  commonly  forgollen.    Tfaey  confine  Ihe 
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chest  and  hinder  respiration,  limiling  the  quan- 
tity of  air  admitted  into  tiie  lungs,  and  pro- 
ducing effects  similar  lo  (hos«  of  a  vitiated  at- 
mosphere.    This  is  DO  light  thing, 

Jieutciold  Werd,,  OO..  l8,  1856. 


SCIENCE. 

The  strength  of  all  science*,  which  eonsisteth 
in  their  harmony,  each  supporting  the  other,  is 
as  the  strength  of  the  old  man's  fagol  in  the 
band;  for  were  it  not  lietter  for  a  man  in  a  fair 
room  to  set  up  one  great  light,  or  branching 
candlestick  of  lights,  than  to  go  about  with  a 
small  watch 'Candle  into  every  comer  f 

Lord  Bacon. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Logic,  defined  science  as  a  "  complement  of 
cognitions,  having  in  point  of  form  the  charac- 
ter of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of  matter 
the  character  of  real  truth,"  P.  DovB. 

Science  is  knowledge  certain  and  evident  in 
itself,  or  by  the  principles  from  which  it  is  de- 
duced or  with  which  it  is  certainly  connected. 
It  is  subjective,  as  existing  in  the  mind ;  ob- 
jective, as  embodied  in  truths ;  speculative,  as 
leading  10  do  something,  as  in  practical  science. 
Fleuinc. 

The  sciences  are  said,  and  th^  are  truly 
laid,  to  have  a  mutual  connection,  that  any  one 
of  them  may  be  the  better  understood  for  on 
insight  into  the  rest. 

Bishop  Hobsley. 

TTiere  cannot  be  a  body  of  rules  without  a 
rationale,  and  this  rationale  constitutes  the 
science.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

The  fact  is  that  common  observers  reason 
from  the  progress  of  the  experimental  sciences 
to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.  The  improvement 
of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are 
spent  in  collecting  materials,  ages  more  in  sepa- 
rating and  combining  them.  Even  when  a 
system  has  been  formed,  there  is  still  something 
to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject.  Every  generation 
enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed  lo  it 
by  antiquity,  and  transmits  that  hoard,  aug- 
mented l^y  fresh  acquitiilions,  to  future  ages.  In 
these  pursuits,  therefore,  the  first  (peculators  lie 
under  great  disadvantages,  and,  even  when  thev 
feil,  are  entitled  to  praise.  TTicir  pupils,  with 
far  inferior  intellectual  powers,  speedily  surpass 
them  in  actual  attainments.  Every  girl  who  has 
read  Mn.  Marcel's  litlte  dialogues  on  Political 
Economy  could  teach  Montaigne  or  Walpole 
many  lessons  in  finance.  Any  intelligent  man 
may  now,  by  resolutely  amlylng  himi^elf  for  a 
few  years  to  mathematics,  (earn  more  than  the 
great  Newton  knew  after  half  a  century  of  study 
and  meditation. 

Lord  Macaulay;  Milton,  Aug.  1825, 


■be  thirteenth  century  and  one  of  the  tuperficial 
studenti  who  will  frequent  our  lilirary.  Take 
the  great  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Henrr  tbe 
Third  of  England,  or  Alexander  the  Tbird  of 
Scotland,  the  man  renowned  all  over  the  island, 
and  even  as  far  as  Italy  and  Spain,  as  the  Grsi 
of  astronomeis  and  chemists.  What  is  his 
astronomy  ?  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Plule- 
maic  system.  He  never  heard  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Tetl  him  that  the  saccesiion  of 
day  and  night  is  caused  by  the  turning  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  Tell  him  that  in  conseqaence 
of  this  motion  the  polar  diameter  of  the  eanh 
is  shorter  than  tbe  equatorial  diameier.  Tell 
him  that  the  succession  of  summer  and  winler 
is  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  eanh  roood 
ihe  sun.  If  he  does  not  set  you  down  as  an 
idiot,  he  lays  an  information  against  you  before 
the  Bishop,  and  has  you  burned  for  an  heretic 
To  do  him  justice,  however,  if  he  is  ill  informed 
on  these  points,  there  are  other  points  on  wbich 
Newton  and  Laplace  were  mere  children  when 
compared  with  him.  He  can  cast  your  nativity. 
He  knows  what  will  happen  when  Saturn  is  in 
the  House  of  Life,  and  what  will  happen  when 
Mars  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Dragon's  TaU. 
He  can  read  in  the  start  whether  an  cxpediiion 
H'ill  be  successful,  whether  ihe  next  harveslwill 
be  plentiful,  which  of  your  children  will  be 
fortunate  in  marriage,  and  which  will  be  lost  at 
sea.  Happy  the  Stale,  happy  the  family,  which 
is  guided  by  the  counselsof  so  profonnd  a  nun: 
And  what  but  mischief,  public  and  private,  on 
we  expect  from  Ihe  temerity  and  conceit  <A 
sciolisis  who  know  no  more  about  the  heavenly 
bodies  than  what  they  have  learned  from  Sir 
John  Herschel's  beauiifal  little  volume?  Bat, 
to  speak  seriously,  is  not  a  little  truth  bettci 
than  a  great  deal  of  falsehood  ?  Is  not  the  pun 
who  in  the  evenings  of  a  fortnight  has  acquired 
a  correct  notion  of  the  solar  system  a  more  pro- 
found astronomer  than  a  man  who  has  passed 
thirty  years  in  reading  lectures  about  the /riwioi 
moHlt  and  in  drawing  schemes  of  horoscopes  7 
Lord  Macaulat: 

The  Literature  of  Britain,  Not,  4,  1846, 

Take  chemistry.  Our  philosopher  of  ihe  thir- 
teenth century  shall  be,  if  you  please,  an  nni- 
veisal  genius,  chemist  as  well  as  astronomer- 
He  has  perhaps  got  so  far  as  to  know  that  if  he 
mixes  charcoal  and  saltpetre  in  certain  propor- 
tions and  then  applies  fire  there  will  be  aa 
explosion  which  will  shatter  all  his  retorts  and 
aludels ;  and  he  is  proud  of  knowing  what  will 
in  a  later  age  be  familiar  to  all  the  idle  boys  in 
Ihe  kingdom.  But  Ihere  are  departments  of 
science  in  which  he  need  not  fear  Ihe  rivalry  of 
Black,  Lavoisier,  or  Cavendish,  or  Davy.  He 
is  in  hoi  pursuit  of  the  philosopher^  H<ine,  of 
Ihe  stone  that  is  to  bettow  wealth,  and  hnilih, 
and  longevity.  He  has  a  long  array  of  <itr3DEely 
shaped  vessels,  filled  with  while  and  red  oil 
constantly  boiling.  The  moment  of  prcnection 
is  at  hand;  and  soon  all  his  kettles  and  gndiioas 
will  be  turned  into  pure  gold.  Poor  Prolesor 
Faraday  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort.     I  sboold 
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deceive  you  if  I  held  out  to  you  Ihe  smallest 
hope  thai  he  will  ever  turn  your  half-pence  into 
sovereigns.  But  if  you  can  induce  him  to  give 
at  our  Inslitiile  a  course  of  lectures  such  as  I 
nnce  heard  him  give  10  the  Royal  Institution  to 
children  in  Ihe  Christmas  holidays,  I  can  promise 
you  that  you  will  know  more  nbout  the  effects 
[irodnced  on  bodies  by  heat  and  moisture  than 
was  known  to  some  alchemists  who  in  Ihe  mid- 
dle ages  were  thought  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  King<i.  Lord  Macaulav: 

The  Liitralure  ef  Britain. 
nnke  yourself  remarkable  by 


Yeld 


self  to  one  branch  eiclusively.  Strive  to  gel 
clear  notions  about  all.  Give  up  no  science 
entirely,  for  science  is  but  one.  Seneca. 


SCOLDING. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they 
ought  to  be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing 
the  ill  or  unbecomingnes!  of  the  faults,  rather 
than  a  hasty  rating  of  Ihe  child  for  il, 

PiLssionate  chiding  carries  rough  language 
with  it.  and  the  names  that  parents  and  precep- 
tors give  children,  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
bestow  on  others.  LOCBE. 


SCRUPULOSITY. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  eiquisiteness 
of  an  over-attention  to  small  parts)  and  to 
over -precision,  and  to  a  spirit  of  detail,  which 
acute  understandings,  and  which,  wilhoul  great 
care,  all  precise  reasoners  are  apt  to  get  into; 
and  which  gives,  in  some  degree,  a  sort  of  hard- 
ness, and  what  you  connoisseurs  call  the  dry 
manner,  to  all  our  actions.  BURKE : 

Tk  Ihe  Duki  of  RickmcHd,  Nov.  17,  \^^I. 

Groundless  prejudices  and  weaknesses  of 
conscience,  instead  of  tenderness,  mislead  too 
many  others,  too  many,  otherwise  good  men. 

For  Ihe  matter  of  your  confession,  let  it  be 
severe  and  serious;  but  yet  so  that  it  may  be 
without  any  inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary 
scruples,  which  only  entangle  the  soul. 

Jeremy  Tavior. 


SCULPTURE. 

A  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble;  anc 
the   an  ot  the  statuary  only  clears  away  th< 
superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish. 
Addison. 

They  were  famous  originals  that  gave  rise  II 


Sculptors  are  obliged  to  follow  the  manners 
of  Ihe  painters,  and  to  make  many  ample  folds, 
which  are  unsufferable  hardness,  and  more  like 
a  rock  than  a  natural  garment. 

Drvdek. 

The  idea  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  is 
undoubtedly  that  perfect  and  excellent  example 
of  the  mind  by  imitation  of  which  imagined 
form  all  things  are  represented  which  fall  under 
human  sight.  Drvden. 

The  ideal  is  to  be  obtained  by  selecting  and 
assembling  in  one  whole  the  beauties  and  per- 
fections which  are  usually  seen  in  different 
individuals,  excluding  everything  defective  or 
unseemly,  so  as  to  form  a  type  or  model  of  the 
species.  Thus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  is  the  ideal 
of  the  beauty  and  proportion  of  the  human 
frame.  Fleming. 


life. 

By  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words  spoken  under 
the  rose  we  mean,  in  society  and  compolation. 
from  the  ancient  custom  in  symposiac  meetings 
to  wear  chaplels  of  roses  about  their  heads. 
SlB  T.  BROWNE:    Vulgar  Errors. 

We  must  regard  every  matter  as  an  entrusted 
secret  which  we  believe  the  person  concerned 
would  wish  to  be  considered  as  such.  Nay, 
further  still,  we  must  consider  all  circumstances 
as  secrets  intrusted  which  would  bring  scandal 
upon  another  if  told,  and  which  it  is  not  our 
certain  doty  to  discuss,  and  that  in  our  own 
persons  and  to  his  face.  The  divine  rule  of 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by  is  never  better 
put  lo  the  test  than  in  mailers  of  good  and  evil 
speaking.  We  may  sophisticate  with  ourselves 
upon  Ihe  manner  in  which  we  should  wish  to 
be  treated,  under  many  circumstances;  but  every- 
body recoils  instinctively  from  Ihe  thought  of 
being  spolien  ill  of  in  his  absence. 

Leigh  Hitot. 

To  tell  ourown  secrets  is  generally  folly  ;  but 
that  folly  is  wilhoul  guilt ;  to  communicate  those 
with  which  we  are  intrusted  is  always  treachery, 
and  treachery  for  the  most  part  combined  with 
folly.  Dr.  S.  JoHNSor*. 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  Ihe  nicety  of  the 
death  of  the  wife  of  Fulvius,  a  familiar  favour- 
ite of  Augustus.  Augustus  having  discover'd 
that  he  had  vented  an  important  secret  he  had 
intrusted  him  withal,  one  morning  that  he  came 
to  make  his  conn,  receiv'd  him  very  coldly, and 
lookl  frowningly  upon  him.  He  returns  home 
full  of  despair,  where  he  sorrowfully  told  his 
wife,  that  being  fall'n  into  this  misfortune,  he 
was  resolv'd  to  kill  himseir;  to  which  she 
soundly  replied,  "  'tis  but  reason  you  should, 
seeing  that  having  so  often  experimented  Ibe 
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inconsislcDCy  of  roy  longne  yon  should  not  learn 
nor  take  WBcning:  but  lei  nie  kill  myself  tirsi." 
and  wilhoul  any  more  dispute  ran  herwlf 
through  the  body  with  a  >word. 

Montaigne  i 
Etsays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  U. 
As  it  vns  communicatEd  with  the  air  of  a 
iecrel,  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  world. 
Pops. 


SECTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  collision  of  disputes, 
and  Che  hostile  aspect  which  rival  sects  bear  to 
each  other,  Ihey  are  scarcely  in  a  situation  to  in- 
vestigate truth  with  perfect  impaniality.  Few 
or  none  of  them  have  denied  iheir  sentiments 
purely  from  the  sacred  oracles,  ss  the  result  uf 
independent  iitquiry;  but  almost  universally 
from  some  distinguished  leader,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformalion  formed  his 
faith,  and  planned  hi:!  discipline,  amid  the  heat 
and  futy  of  theological  combat.  Terms  have 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
error,  or  more  accurately  defining  the  truth,  to 
which  the  New  Testament  is  a  stranger,  and  on 
those  terms  associations  and  impressions  in- 
grafted which,  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  little 
corresponded  with  the  divine  simplicity  of  the 

gospel.  Robert  Halli 

Adi/rtU  to  the  Xtv,  Eustaet  Cany. 


SELF-CONCEIT. 

Should  the  world  applaud,  vre  must  thank- 
fully receive  It  as  a  boon ;  for  if  the  most  He- 
lerving  of  us  appear  to  expect  it  as  a  debt,  it  will 
never  he  paid.  The  world,  it  has  been  said, 
does  as  much  justice  to  our  merits  as  to  our 
defects,  and  1  believe  it;  but,  after  all,  none  of 
us  are  so  much  praised  or  censured  as  we 
think;  and  most  men  would  l>e  thoroughly 
cured  of  their  self- importance  if  they  would  only 
rtktarii  thiir  evin  ftmtral,  and  walk  ahtoad 
ineegnito  the  very  day  after  that  on  which  ihey 
were  supposed  to  have  been  buried. 

COI.TON  :  Lacan. 

Wouldst  thou  not  he  thought  a  fool  in  an- 
other's conceit,  be  not  wise  in  thv  own  :  he  that 
trusts  10  his  own  wisdom  proclaims  bis  own 
folly :  he  is  truly  wise,  and  snail  appear  so,  that 
hath  folly  enough  to  be  thought  not  worldly 
wise,  or  wisdom  enough  to  see  his  own  fully. 

Self.^:once it,  peevishness,  and  incompliance  of 
humour  in  things  lawful  and  indifferent. 

TiLLOTSON. 


SELF-CONTROL. 
The  training  of  Ihe  feelings  is  ■  most  im- 
portant point  m  the  management  of  girts,  es- 
pecially when  mnch  exposed,  ai  ibcy  mien  are. 


to  the  subtle  emotional  influence  of  music  But 
most  teaehen  are  content  10  repress  by  dis- 
cipline the  exiemal  signs  of  temper  and  other 
passions,  and  then  think  that  ihey  have  done 
enough.  Human  feelings,  however,  are  highly 
elastic,  and  wilt  be  sure  to  re-assert  their  power 
when  such  pressure  is  removed,  and  when  the 
events  of  life  call  them  into  activity.  This  is 
seldom  the  case  during  the  first  few  years  after 
leaving  school,  often  the  sunniest  period  of  a 
girl's  eiisteoce.  But,  when  this  period  is  past, 
bow  many  homes  are  embittered  by  fretfulnes^ 
or  jealousy,  how  many  illnesses  aggravated  by 
peevishness  or  discontent,  for  want  of  knowing 
how  to  commence  the  difficult  task  of  setf-coa- 
irol  1  Hatuehold  W<^di. 

He  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules  pas- 
sions, desires,  and  fears,  is  more  than  a  king. 


SELF-DECEIT. 
If  men  loved  to  be  deceived  and  fuoled  about 
their  spiritual  estate,  they  cannot  take  a  sum 
course  than  by  taking  their  neighbour's  word 
for  that  which  can  be  known  only  from  their 
own  heart.  SoiTTH. 


SELF-DENIAL. 
A  good  man  not  only  forbears  those  gntiS- 

cations  which  are  forbidden  by  reason  and  re- 
ligion, but  even  restrains  himself  in  unforbidden 
inslancei.  Attekbl-RV, 

To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undergo 
Ihe  hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  sDcb  a 
kind  of  mercenariness  as  none  but  a  resigned 
believing  soul  is  likely  lo  be  guilty  of;  if  fear 
itself,  and  even  the  fear  of  hell,  may  be  one 
justiRable  motive  of  men's  actions.      Boyle. 

Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  association  with 
God;  and,  by  making  you  his  partner,  inlcresis 
you  in  all  his  happiness.  Bovt.E. 

ippart unities  t 
for  the  good  of  mankind  ai 
and  he  who  remains  inactive  iiii  11  is  in  nis 
power  to  confer  signal  benelils  or  yield  im- 
portant services  is  in  imminent  danger  of  in- 
curring the  doom  of  the  slothful  servant.  It  is 
the  preference  of  duty  to  inclination  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life,  it  is  the  practice  of  self. 
denial  in  a  thousand  lillle  Instances,  which  forms 
the  truest  lest  of  character,  and  secures  Uie 
honour  and  the  reward  of  those  who  Uvt  m»l  It 
tkimsilvii.  Robert  Hau.: 

Funtral  Senmm/ar  Dr.  Ryland. 

The  more  a  man  denies  himself,  the  more  he 
shall  obtain  from  God.  Horace. 

Teach  lelf-denial,  and  make  its  practice 
pleuurable,  and  you  create  for  the  world  a  de>. 
liny  more  sublime  than  ever  issued  fnm  ite 
brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Tliere  never  did  and  never  will  exist  anyrhing 
petmnnenlly  noble  and  excellent  in  ■  character 
which  was  a  stranger  to  the  enerciae  of  resolute 
self-denial.  Sir  Walter.  Scott. 

But  if  there  were  no  such  consideration  as 
the  good  effect  which  self-denial  has  upon  the 
sense   o\  other  men   towards  us,  it  is  of  ill 

3unlilies  the  most  desirable  for  the  agreeable 
isposition  in  which  it  places  our  own  minds. 
I  cannot  tell  what  belter  to  say  of  it,  than  that 
it  is  the  vety  contrary  oF  ambition  \  and  that 
modesty  allays  all  those  passions  and  inquietudes 
to  which  that  vice  expom  us.  He  that  is 
moderate  in  his  wishes,  from  reason  and  choice, 
and  not  resigned  from  sourness,  distaste,  or  dis- 
appointment, doubles  all  the  pleasures  of  his 
life.  The  air,  the  season,  a  sunshiny  day.  or  a 
fair  prospect,  are  iiMIances  of  happiness;  and 
that  which  lie  enjoys  in  eonimon  with  all  the 
world  (by  his  exemption  from  the  enchant- 
ments by  which  all  the  world  are  bewitched), 
are  to  him  uncommon  benefits  and  new  acqui- 
sitions. Health  is  not  eaten  up  with  care,  nor 
pleasure  interrupted  by  envy. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sfectaior,  No.  io6. 
The  grent  foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  self- 
denial  :  and  there  is  no  one  sbove  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  but  has  opportunities  of  exercising 
that  noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his 
circu distances  will  bear  for  the  ease  and  con- 
venience of  other  men ;  and  he  who  doe*  more 
than  ordinary  men  practise  upon  such  occasions 
as  occur  in  hit  life,  deserve*  the  value  of  his 
friends,  as  if  he  had  done  enterprises  which  are 
usually  attended  with  the  brightest  glory.  Men 
of  public  spirit  differ  rather  in  their  circum- 
stances than  their  virtue;  and  the  man  who 
does  all  he  can,  in  a  low  station,  is  more  a  hero 
than  he  who  omits  any  worthy  action  be  is  able 
to  accomplish  in  a  great  one. 

Sib  R.  Steele:  Sfectaior,  No.  148. 


SELF-DELUSION. 

Neither  a  bare  approbation  of,  nor  a  mere 
wishing,  nor  unactive  complacency  in,  nor, 
lastly,  a  natural  inclination  to,  things  virtuous 
and  good,  can  pass  before  Cod  for  n  man's  will- 
ing of  <uch  things:  and,  consequently,  if  men, 
upon  this  account,  will  needs  take  up  and 
acquiesce  in  an  airy  ungrounded  persuasion  that 
they  will  those  things  which  really  they  not  will, 
they  fall  thereby  into  a  gross  and  fatal  delusion. 


Seir- 


SELF-ESTIMATION. 

flatterer  too  readily  en- 


titling us  unto  knowledge  and  abilities,  which 
others  solicitously  labour  after,  and  doubtfully 
think  they  attain.  Sorely,  such  confident  tempera 
do  pKS  iheir  days  in  best  tranquillity ;  who,  rest- 
ing in  the  opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  are 
happily  gulled  by  sncb  contcntation ;  wherein 


pride,  Belf.conceil,  confidence,  and  opiniatrily 
will  hardly  suffer  any  to  complain  of  imper- 
fection. To  think  themselves  in  the  right,  or 
ail  that  right,  or  only  that,  which  they  do  or 
think,  is  a  fallacy  of  high  content  1  though  others 
laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  look  upon  them  as  in 
a  deluded  stale  of  judgment :  wherein,  notwith- 
standing. It  were  but  a  civil  [riece  of  com- 
placency to  suffer  them  to  sleep  who  would  not 
wake,  to  let  them  rest  in  their  securities,  nor  by 
dissent  or  opposition  to  stagger  their  content- 
ments. Sir  T.  Browne; 

Chritlian  Morals,  Pt.  II.,  viii. 
In   the   want  and   ignorance   of  almost  all 
things,  ihey  looked   upon    themselves  as  the 
happiest  and  wisest  people  of  the  universe. 

He  that  holds  himself  in  reverence  and  due 
esteem,  both  fur  the  dignity  of  God's  image 
upon  him,  and  for  the  price  of  bU  redemption, 
which  he  thinks  is  risilily  marked  upon  his 
forehead,  accounts  himself  both  a  Hi  person  to 
do  the  noblest  and  godliest  deeds,  and  much 
belter  worth  than  to  deject  and  deflle,with  such 
a  detmsement  and  such  a  pollution  as  sin  is, 
himself  so  highly  reasoned  and  ennobled  to  a 
new  friendship  anrl  filial  relation  with  God. 
Nor  can  he  fear  so  much  the  offence  and 
reproach  of  others,  as  he  dreads  and  would 
blush  at  the  reflection  of  his  own  severe  and 
modest  eye  upon  himself,  if  it  should  see  him 
doing  or  imagining  that  which  is  sinful,  though 
in  the  deepest  secrecy.  MiLTON  : 

The  J/eaioH  ef  Chtirch  Government  Urged 
Jgainsl  Prelatry. 


SELF-EVIDENCE. 
Touching  things  which  generally  are  re- 
ceived, although  in  themselves  they  be  most 
certain,  yet,  because  men  presume  them  granted 
of  all,  we  are  hardlieet  able  to  bring  such  proof 
of  their  rertainty  as  may  satisfy  gainsayers,  when 
suddenly  and  besides  expectalion  they  require 
the  same  at  our  hands.  Hooker. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 
Daily  examinalion  is  an  antidote  agains 


the 

.plations  of  the  following  day,  anJ  coi 
eiamination  of  ourselves  after  duty  is  a  preser- 
vative against  vain  encroachments  in  following 
duties;  and  upon  the  finding  them  out.  let  us 
apply  the  blood  of  Christ  by  faith  for  our  cure, 
and  draw  strength  from  the  death  of  Christ  for 
the  conquest  of  them,  and  let  us  also  be  humbled. 
God  lifts  up  the  humble ;  when  we  are  humbled 
for  our  carnal  frames  in  one  duly,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  by  the  grace  of  God  more  elevated  in 
the  next.  Ckarkock  :  Altribulei. 
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or  seeing  only  wha(  one  vishes.  By  the  very 
act,  as  it  were,  of  capturing  one's  self,  Ihe 
personage  we  believe  we  have  seized  escapes, 
disappean.  Nor  is  it  only  the  compleiity  of 
our  inner  being  which  obstructs  our  examina- 
lion,  but  its  exceeding  variability.  The  investi- 
gator's  regard  should  embrace  all  the  sides  of 
Ihe  subject,  and  peiseveringly  puraue  all  its 
phases.  Decerando: 

Du  Ptrffd.  Moral,  ch.  ix.,  On  the  Dijicul- 
tin  tVi  Eacounltr  in  Self-Study. 

If,  after  a  serious  retrospect  of  your  past  lives, 
of  the  objects  you  have  pursued,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  determined  your  conduct,  they 
appear  to  be  such  as  will  ill  sii«tnin  Ihe  scrutiny 
of  a  dying  hour,  dare  to  be  faithful  lo  your^lvet, 
and  shun  with  horror  that  cruel  treachery  In  your 
best  interests  wbich  would  impel  you  lo  sacrifice 
Ihe  happiness  of  eternity  to  the  quiet  uf  a  mo- 
ment. Robert  Hall  : 

Funeral  Sermon/or  Ike  Prineesi  Charlette. 

Every  one.  if  he   would    look    into  himself, 
would  find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius. 
Locke. 

If  we  would  sometimes  bestow  a  little  consid 
eration  upon  ourselves,  and  employ  the  time  we 
™nd  in  prying  into  other  men's  actions  and 
diseovenng  things  without  us,  in  examining  our 

infirm  and  decaying  materials  this  fabrick  of  ours 
is  composed.  Is  it  not  a  singular  testimony  of 
impHjrfeclion  that  we  cannot  establish  our  satis- 
faction in  any  one  thing,  and  that  even  oar  own 
fancy  and  desire  should  deprive  as  of  the  power 
lo  choose  what  is  mont  proper  and  useful  for  us  ? 
A  very  good  proof  of  this,  is  Ihe  great  dispute 
thai  has  ever  been  amongst  the  philosophers,  of 
finding  out  a  man's  principal  and  sovereign  good, 
thai  continues  yet,  and  will  eternally  continue, 
wilhout  resolution  or  accord. 

Montaigne  : 
Es$ays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch,  lii. 

Whal  is  every  year  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a 
censure  and  critique  of  Ihe  past  ?  PoPE. 

Inspect  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihy  life ;  .every 
shelf,  every  nook  of  thy  abode;  and,  nestling 
in,  quarter  thyself  in  the  farthest  and  most  do- 
mestic winding  of  thy  snail-house. 

RiCHTBR, 

Some  judge  it  advisable  for  a  man  to  account 
with  his  heart  every  day;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
Ihe  best  and  surest  course  ;  for  still  the  oftener 
ihc  better.  SoirrH. 

This  method,  faithfully  observed,  must  keep 
a  rnan  from  breaking  or  running  behind-hand  in 
his  B]Mritual  estate:  which  wilhout  frequent  ac- 
countings he  will  hardly  be  able  lo  prevent. 
South. 


Let  ti 


take 


we  sleep  not  without 
such  a  recollection  of  the  actions  of  Ihe  day  as 
may  represeni  anything  that  is  remarkable  as 
mailer  of  sorrow  or  thanksgiving. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 


Once  a  day,  especially  in  Ihe  early  years  of 
life  and  study,  call  yourselves  to  an  accoant 
what  new  ideas,  what  new  proposition  or  truth, 
you  have  gained.  DB.  I.  Watts. 

It  was  the  sacred  rule  among  Ihe  Pythago- 
reans that  they  should  every  evening  thrice  run 
over  Ihe  actions  and  affairs  of  the  day. 

DR.  I.  Watts. 


SELF-INTEREST. 

Self- interest,  ,  .  .  spurringto  action  by  hopes 
and  fears,  caused  all  those  disorders  amongst 
men  which  required  the  remedy  of  civil  society. 
Warburton. 


SELF-KNO^A' LEDGE. 

Above  all  subjects  study  thine  own  self.  For 
no  knowledge  that  lerrainates  in  curiosity  or 
speculation  is  comparable  to  thai  which  is  of 
use;  and  of  all  useful  knowledge  that  is  most 
so  which  consists  in  the  due  care  and  just 
notions  of  ourselves.  This  study  is  a  debt 
which  every  one  owes  himself.  Let  us  not  then 
be  so  lavish,  so  unjust,  a^  not  10  pay  this  debt, 
by  spending  some  part  al  least,  if  we  cannot  all, 
or  most  of  our  time  and  care  upon  thai  which 
has  the  most  indefeasible  claim  10  iL  Govern 
your  passions,  manage  your  actions  with  pru- 
dence, and  where  false  steps  have  been  made, 
correct  them  for  the  future.  Let  nothing  be 
allowed  to  grow  headstrong  and  disorderly;  but 


th  the  same  severity  as  you  wonld  do 
upon  another  for  whom  no  partiality  had  bia«ed 
your  judgment.  BkhsaRd, 

It  is  fit  for  a  man  to  know  hi*  own  aNlities 
and  weaknesses,  and  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  imitate  all  thai  he  thinks  fit  lo  praise. 

Boyle. 

Reader,  you  have  been  bred  in  a  land  abound- 
ing with  men  able  in  arts,  learning,  and  knowl- 
edges manifold :  this  man  in  one,  this  in  another; 
few  in  many,  none  in  all.  But  there  is  one  art 
of  which  every  man  should  be  a  master, — the 
art  of  reJUction.  If  you  are  not  a  C^in^uf^man, 
to  what  purpose  are  you  a  man  at  all  ?  In  like 
manner,  there  is  one  knowledge  which  it  is 
every  man's  duly  and  interest  lo  acquire,  namely, 
self-linBaledgt.  Or  to  what  end  was  man  alone, 
ofall  animals,  endued  by  the  Creator  vrilh  the 
faculty  of  ttlfcotucioutneu  t 

Colekidge. 

He  that  knows  himself  knows  others;  and 
he  thai  is  ignorant  of  himself  could  not  write  a 
very  profound  lecture  on  other  men's  heads. 
COLTON:  Laeeit. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE.—SELF-LOVE. 
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the  only  remedy  for  which  is  lelf-dislnist :  ihi! 
evinces  Ihe  necessity  of  self-denial;  and  om 
general  security  (wilh  divioe  assistance]  mustbi 
in  self-command.  W.  Danby, 

We  come  into  Ihe  woHd,  and  know  not  how 
we  live  in  it  in  a  state  of  self- 


is  Igno 


ilof  o 


He  thai  knows  most  of  himself,  knows  lenst 
of  his  knowleilge,  and  the  exercised  under- 
standing is  conscious  of  its  disability. 

Glanvill. 

Though  this  vicinity  of  ounelves  lo  ourselves 
cannot  give  us  Ihe  full  prospect  of  all  Ihe  [n- 
Iriguea  of  our  nature,  yel  we  have  much  more 
advantage  to  knovr  ouiselves  than  10  know  olhet 
things  without  us.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Next  10  the  knowledge  of  God  this  knowledge 
of  onrselves  seems  most  worthy  of  our  en- 
deavour. Sir  M.  Hale. 

When  a  man  employs  himself  upon  remote 
and  unnecessary  subjects,  and  wastes  his  life 
upnn  questions  which  cannot  be  resolved,  and 
of  which  the  solution  would  conduce  very  lilile 
(o  the  advancement  of  happiness;  when  he 
lavishes  his  hour*  in  calculating  the  weight  of 
Ihe  terraqueous  globe,  or  in  adjusting  successive 
sysums  of  worlds  beyond  Ihe  reach  of  the  tele- 
scope ;  he  may  be  very  properly  recalled  from 
hi*  excuT«oiiE  liy  this  pcecepl,  and  reminded 
that  ihere  is  a  nearer  being  with  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  be  more  acquainted;  and  from  which 
his  allenlion  has  hitherto  been  withheld  by 
studies  lo  which  he  has  no  Other  motive  than 
vanity  or  curiosity. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Ramblir,  No.  24- 

When  a  right  knowledge  of  ourselves  enters 
into  our  minds,  it  makes  as  great  a  change  in 
all  our  thoughts  and  apprehensions  as  when  we 
awake  from  ihe  wanderings  of  a  dream. 

Il  is  liy  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present 
thought*  and  actions,  thai  il  is  self  to  itself  now, 
and  so  will  be  the  same  self  ait  far  as  Ihe  same 
consciousness  can  extend  lo  actions  past  or  to 
come.  Locke. 

We  find  this  great  precept  often  repeated  in 
Plato,  do  thine  own  work,  and  know  thyself. 
Of  which  two  parts  both  the  one  and  the  other 
generally  comprehend  our  whole  duty,  and  con- 
sequently do  each  of  them  complicate  and  In- 
volve the  other  {  for  who  will  do  his  own  work 
arighl  will  find  thai  his  first  1es<on  is  lo  know 
himself:  and  who  rightly  understands  himself 
will  never  mistake  another  man's  work  for  his 
own,  but  will  love  and  improve  himself  above 
all  other  Ihings,  will  refuse  superfluous  employ' 
menls,  and  reject  all  unprofitable  thoughts  and 
propositions.  Montaigne  ; 

Saays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  iii. 

My  faults  will  not  be  hid,  and  il  is  no  dis- 
praise lo  me  that  ihey  will  nol  1  ihe  clearness  of 
one's  mind  is  never  better  proved  than  in  dis- 
covering iis  own  faults,  PoPE, 


If  self-knowledge  be  a  path  to  virtue,  virtue 

a  much  better  one  to  self-knowledge.    The 

:>Te  pure  ihe  soul  becomes,  il  will,  like  precious 

mes  that  arc  sensible  lo  Ihe  conlacl  of  poison, 

shrink  from  the  fetid  vapours  of  evil  impressions. 

RlCMTEK. 

No  man  truly  knowelh  himself  but  he  groweth 

daily  more  conlemplihie  in  his  own  eyes. 

Jekemv  Taylor:  Guide  to  DruMon. 
Of  all  literary  cuercitalions,  whether  designed 
for  the  use  or  enteitninment  of  the  world,  there 
are  none  of  so  much  importance,  or  so  immedi- 
ately our  concern,  as  those  which  let  us  into  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Others  may  ex- 
ercise the  undeiTlanding  or  amuse  Ihe  imagina- 
tion; but  these  only  can  improve  the  heart  and 
form  the  human  mind  to  wisdom. 

Bishop  Warbukton. 


The  mos 

difficult  thing 

n  life 

is  10  know 
Thales. 

SELF-LOVE. 

That  satisfaction  we  receiv 

e  from  the  opinion 

of  some  pre 
the  absurdi 

eminence  in  ours 
tes  of  another, 
rdiiiei  of  our  ow 

r  wh'e 

when  we  see 
n  we  reflect 

Addison. 

It  is  the  r 

ature  of  extreme 

self-lo 

vers,  as  Ihey 

ari  house  on  tire  and  it  were  )> 
their  eggs.  Lord  Bacon. 

There  is  no  art  belter  than  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  and  commendation  lo  others  in  that 
wherein  a  man's  self  hath  any  perfection. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  self-love,  that, 
though  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the  vanity 
of  the  world  all  men  agree,  yel  almost  every 
one  flatters  himself  that  his  own  case  is  it  lo  be 
an  exception  from  the  common  rule. 

Blair. 

If  I  were  10  trust  to  my  observation  and  give 
a  verdict  on  it,  I  must  depose  that,  in  my  expe- 
rience, I  have  found  that  ibose  who  were  most 
indulgent  to  ihemselves  were  (in  the  mass)  less 
kind  lo  others  than  those  who  have  lived  a  life 
nearer  to  self-denial.  I  go  further. — In  my  ex- 
perience 1  have  observed  that  a  luxurious  soft- 
ness of  manners  hardens  the  heart,  at  least  as 
much  as  an  over-done  abstinence. 

To  Cktv.  Dt  Rivard,  Junt  1.  1791, 
If  self-denial  be  the  greatest  pan  of  godline^, 
the  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  religion,  self- 
love  is  Ihe  great  letter  in  the  alphabet  of  prac- 
tical atheism.  Self  is  the  great  antichrisl  nn<l 
anti-God  in  the  world,  that  sets  up  itself  above 
all  that  is  called  God ;  self-love  is  Ihe  captain 
of  that  black  band  (j  Tim.  iii.  a) :  il  sits  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  would  be  adored  as  God. 
Self-love  begins;  but  denying  the  power  of 
godliness,  which  is  Ihe  same  wilh  denying  the 
ruling  power  of  God,  ends  Ihe  list. 

Chaknock!  Attrilnatt. 


SELF-LOVE. 


InEoIenI  U  he  Ibat  despiulh  in  bit  judgmenl 
■It  other  folk,  as  ia  regard  of  hU  value,  of  his 
cunning,  of  his  speaking,  and  of  his  bearing. 
Chaucu. 

Our  own  produclioni  ttslter  us  :  it  is  impos- 
sible not  lo  be  fond  of  them  at  the  monieni  of 
their  conception.  Drvden, 

The  error  of  Hobbes,  and  the  school  of  phi- 
losophers who  mainlained  that  in  doing  good 
lo  others  our  ultimate  end  is  to  do  good  to  our^ 
selves,  lay  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  an- 
tagonism between  lienevolence  and  self-love. 
So  long  as  self-love  does  not  degenerate  into 
selfishness,  it  is  quite  compatible  with  true 
benevolence.  Fleuing. 

So  in  London  lately,  my  acquaintance  might 
happen,  or  might  not  happen,  to  make  a  slight 
inquiry  about  some  subject  deeply  interesting  lo 
mj^lf;  and  if  ihcy  Anrf happened,  by  the  time 
that  I  had  canstnulid  the  first  sentence  of  reply, 
the  question  was  forgotten  and  something  else 
adverted  to.     So  one  does  o~"'"      " 


«ryoi 


only  about  self,  or  about  those  who  farm  a  part 
of  our  self-intereat.  Beyond  all  other  extrava- 
gances of  folly  is  that  ot  expecting  or  wishing 
to  live  in  a  great  number  of  hearts. 

John  Foster:  Journal. 

The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all 
will  confess.     Yet  the  confidence  of  most  prac- 
tically disowns  it ;  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade 
them  of  it  from  others'  lapses  than  their  own. 
Glanvill. 

Resolve  rather  to  en  by  too  much  Hciibility 
than  too  much  perverseaess,  by  meekness  than 
by  self-love.  Hammond. 

Nature  worketh  in  us  all  a  love  to  our  own 
counsels  :  the  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to 
inflame  that  love.  HooKER. 

Every  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  him- 
■eir  to  imagine  that  he  possesses  some  qualities, 
superior,  either  in  kind  or  d^ree,  to  those 
which  he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and,  whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may 
suffer  in  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has 
some  invisible  distinctions,  some  latent  reserve 
of  excellence,  which  he  throws  into  the  lalance, 
and  by  which  he  generally  fancies  that  it  is 
turned  in  his  favour. 

Db.  S.  Johnson:  RnmbUr,  No.  it. 

We  are  blinded  in  examining  our  own  labours 
by  innumeraiile  prejudice*.  Our  juvenile' com- 
|io!>ilioi)s  plcace  us,  because  ihey  bring  to  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  youth  ;  our  later 
performances  we  are  ready  to  csieem,  because 
we  are  unwilling  to  think  that  we  have  made 
no  improvement ;  what  flows  easily  from  the 
pen  charms  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure 
that  which  flailers  our  opinion  of  our  orn 
powers;  what  was  composed  with  great  strug- 
gles of  the  mind  we  do  not  easily  reject,  because 
we  cannot  bear  that  so  much  labour  should  be 
fruitless.     But  the   reader  has  none   of   these 


prepossessions,  and  wonders  that  the  author  b 
so  unlike  himself,  without  considering  that  the 
same  soil   wilt,  with  diflerent  culture,  aSord 

different  products. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  23. 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practice* 
that  favour  their  pretensions. 

L'ESTRANCE. 

It  is  unreasonable  for  men  to  be  judges  in 
their  own  cases :  self-love  will  moke  men  par- 
tial lo  themselves  and  their  friends. 

Locke. 

I  have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love 
in  preventing  not  only  many  mean  Ibings  from 
seeing  the  light,  but  many  which  I  thought 
tolerable.  PoPC 

He  cannot  sincerely  consider  the  strength, 
poise  the  weight,  and  discern  the  evidence,  of 
the  clearest  argumentations,  where  Ihey  would 
conclude  against  his  deures.  SolTTM. 

Thus,  we  see,  every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune;  and,  what  is  very  odd  to  consider, 
he  must  in  some  measure  be  the  trumpeter  of 
his  own  fame  ;  not  that  men  are  lo  be  luleiated 
who  directly  praise  themselves  :  but  they  are  lo 
be  endued  with  a  sort  of  defensive  eloqucDcc 
by  which  they  shall  be  always  capable  of  ei- 
presning  the  rules  and  arts  wherciiy  they  govon 
themselves. 

Sir  R.  STEEL! :    Ta/J^r,  No.  51. 

That  the  principle  of  self-love  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  desire  of  happiness)  is  neither  at 
object  of  approbation  noi  of  blame  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of 
man  as  a  rational  and  a  sensitive  being. 

DucAi-D  Stewart. 

The  motives  of  the  best  actions  will  not  bear 

loo  strict  an  inquiry.  It  is  allowed  that  the 
cause  of  most  actions,  good  or  bad,  may  be  re- 
solved Into  love  of  ourselves:  but  the  self-lore 
of  some  men  inclines  Ihem  to  please  others; 
and  the  self-love  of  others  is  wholly  employed 
in  pleasing  themselves.  This  makes  the  ptat 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

Swift. 

That  was  encellently  observed,  say  I,  when  I 
read  a  passage  in  an  author  where  his  opinion 
agrees  with  mine.  SwilT. 

There  is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  dd- 
willingness  to  be  forgotten.  We  observe  even 
among  the  vulgar  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an 
inscription  over  their  grave.  SwiFT. 

Plato  told  to  Dion  that  of  all  things  in  the 
world  he  should  beware  of  that  folly  1^  whidi 
most  men  please  themselves  and  despise  a  bet- 
ter judgmenu  JKREMV  Taylor. 

If  the  god  of  this  world  did  not  blind  their 
eyes,  it  would  be  impossible  so  long  as  men 
love  themselves  to  keep  them  from  beii^  re- 
ligious. TlLLOISON. 
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The  undue  love  of  self,  wilh  the  postponing 
irf  (he  interests  of  ail  others  lo  our  own,  had 
for  a  long  lime  no  word  to  express  it  in  English. 
Help  was  sought  from  the  Greek  and  from  the 
Latin;  "  Fhtlauty"  {t^amria)  had  been  more 
than  once  attempted  by  out  »cholani,  but  found 
no  acceptance.  This  failing,  men  turned  to  the 
Latin ;  one  writer  trying  to  supply  ihe  wan!  by 
calling  the  man  a  "  sui»l,"  as  one  seeking  his 
oum  things  (sua),  and  Ihe  sin  itself  "suicism." 
The  gap,  however,  was  no(  realty  filled  up  till 
some  of  the  Puritan  writers,  drawing  on  our 
Saxon,  devised  ■'  selfish"  and  ■'  selfishness," 
(Voids  which  lo  us  seem  obvious  enough,  but 
which  yei  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old.  R.  C  Trench. 

The  Tondnns  we  have  for  self,  and  the  rela- 
tion which  other  thingi  have  lo  ounelve*,  fur- 
nishes anolher  long  rank  of  prejudices. 

Db.  L  Watts. 

Out  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our 
very  names,  we  are  ready  to  mingle  wilh  our- 
selves, and  cannot  bear  to  have  others  think 
meanly  of  them.  Dr.  L  Watts. 

In  order  to  he  enabled  to  enjoy  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  his  present  state  is  capable,  the 
sensitive  part  of  man  needs  10  be  combined 
wilh  anolher,  which,  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
present  with  the  future,  shall  impel  him  towards 
that  mode  either  of  gratification  or  of  self- 
denial  which  shall  most  promote  his  happiness 
upon  the  whole.  Such  is  self-love.  We  give 
this  name  to  that  part  of  our  constitution  by 
which  we  are  incited  to  do  pi  lo  forbear,  10 
gratify  or  to  deny  our  desires,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  for  ourselves,  taking  into  view  a 
limiled  future,  or  else  our  entire  future  exist- 
ence. When  we  act  from  simple  respect  to 
present  erattfication,  we  act  from  passion.  When 
we  act  ^om  a  respect  to  our  whole  individual 
happiness,  without  regard  to  the  present,  only 
as  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  only  as  it  will 
contribute  lo  our  own,  we  are  then  said  to  act 
from  self  love.  WaYLAHD. 


SELF-PRESERVATION. 

No  evangelical  precept  justles  out  that  of  a 
lawful  self-preservation.  South. 

Every  one  desires  his  own  preservation  and 
happiness,  and  therefore  hath  a  natural  dread 
of  everything  ihat  can  destroy  his  being  or  en- 
danger his  happiness.  Tili/dtson. 


SELF-PRIDE. 

Self-pride  is  the  common  friend  of  o 
inanity,  and,  like  the  bell  of  our  chu 
resorted  to  on  all  c 


oar  moujiiing,  our  weal  o 


SELF-RELIANCE. 
Men  seem  neither  to  understand  their  riches 
nor  their  strength :  of  the  former  they  believe 
greater  things  than  they  should ;  of  the  latter 
much  less.  Selfreliance  and  self-denial  will 
teach  a  man  to  drink  out  of  his  own  cistern, 
and  eat  his  own  sweet  breed,  and  to  learn  and 
labour  truly  to  get  his  living,  and  carefully  to 
expend  the  good  things  committed  to  his  trust. 
Lord  Bacon. 


SELF-RESPECT. 

The  reverence  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  re- 
ligion, Ihe  chiefest  bridle  of  all  vices. 

Lord  Bacon. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  one  of  the  best 
springs  of  generous  and  worthy  actions  is  the 
having  generous  and  worthy  thoughts  of  our- 
selves. Whoever  has  a  mean  opinion  of  Ihe 
dignity  of  his  nature  will  act  in  no  higher  a 
rank  than  he  has  allotted  himself  in  his  own 
estimation.  If  he  considers  his  Iwing  as  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  uncertain  term  of  a  few  years, 
his  designs  will  be  contracted  into  the  same 
narrow  span  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his  exist- 
ence. How  can  he  exalt  his  ihoughls  to  any- 
thing great  and  noble,  who  only  believes  that, 
after  a  short  turn  on  Ihe  stage  of  this  world,  he 
is  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  to  lose  his  con- 
sciousness forever? 

For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion  that  so  use- 
ful  and  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that  of  the 
soul's  immortality  Cannot  be  resumed  too  often. 
There  is  not  a  more  improving  exercise  to  the 
human  mind,  than  10  be  frequently  reviewing  its 
own  great  privileges  and  endowments;  nor  a 
more  effectual  means  lo  awaken  in  us  an  ambi- 
tion raiseQ  above  low  objects  and  little  pursuits, 
than  to  value  ourselves  as  heirs  to  eternity. 

HtlCHES  :  Sptctater,  No.  3IO. 


SELFISHNESS. 

A  man  ha*  not  enough  range  of  thought  to 
look  out  for  any  good  which  does  not  relate  to 
his  own  interest.  ADDISON. 

Kespeclive  and  wary  men  had  raiber  seek 
quietly  their  own,  and  wish  that  the  well  may 
go  well,  so  it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with 
pains  and  hazard  make  themselves  advisers  for 
the  common  good.  Hooker. 

Of  alt  that  have  tried  the  selfish  experiment, 
let  one  come  forth  and  say  he  has  succeeded. 
He  that  has  made  gold  his  idol — has  it  satisfied 
him  7  He  thai  has  toiled  in  the  fields  of  am- 
bition— has  he  been  repaid  ?  He  that  has  ran- 
sacked every  theatre  of  sensual  enjoyment — is 
he  content  ?  Can  an;  answer  in  the  aftinnative  ? 
Not  one.  And  when  his  conscience  shall  ask 
him,  and  ask  it  will, "  Where  are  the  hungry 
whom  you  gave  meat?    The  thirsty  whom  you 
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gave  diink  ?  The  siranger  whom  you  shel- 
tered? The  naked  whom  you  clothed?  The 
prisoner  whom  you  visited  ?  The  sick  whom 
you  ministered  unto?"  how  will  he  feel  when 
he  must  answer,  "  I  have  done  none  of  these 
things, — I  thought  only  of  myielf !" 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Have  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with 
(hose  lh.1t,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a 
pinch,  will  leave  their  friends  in  the  lurch. 

L' ENTRANCE. 

The  weakness  of  the  social  affections  and  the 
strength  of  Ihe  private  desires  consiituie  selfish- 
ness. Sjr  J.  Mackintosh. 

Sellishness  ...  a  vice  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  happiness  of  him  who  harbours  it,  and,  as 
such,  condemned  hy  selMove. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 
I  would  cut  ofi'  my  own  head  if  it  had  nothing 
lietter  in  it  but  wit ;  and  tear  out  my  o        ' 


It  is  a  quality  that  confines  a  man  wholly 
within  himself,  leaving  him  void  of  that  princi- 
ple which  alone  should  dispose  him  to  commu- 
nicate and  imparl  those  redundancies  of  good 
that  he  is  possessed  of.  SolTTH. 

Lei  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  variety 
of  human  life  reflect  u]K>n  it,  and  he  will  find 
(he  man  who  wants  mercy  has  a  taste  of  no 
enjoyment  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  natural  dis- 
relish of  everything  which  is  good  in  his  very 
nature,  and  he  a  born  an  enemy  to  the  world. 
He  is  ever  extremely  partial  to  himself  in  all 
his  actions,  and  has  no  sense  of  iniquiiy  hut 
from  the  punishment  which  shall  attend  il.  The 
law  of  the  land  is  his  gospel,  and  all -his  cases 
uf  conscience  are  determined  hy  his  nllomey. 
Sir  K.  Steele:  ,S/tft-faA>r,  No.  456. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  people  who  are 
always  thinking  of  their  own  pleasure  or  inter- 
est will  often,  if  possessing  considerable  ability, 
make  others  give  way  to  them,  and  oblnin  every- 
thing they  seek,  extipt  ka^inia.  For,  like  a 
spoiled  chilli,  who  at  length  cries  for  the  moon, 
they  are  always  dissatisfied.  And  the  benevo. 
lent,  who  are  always  thinking  of  other?,  and 
sacrificing  their  own  personal  gratifications,  are 
usually  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

Whatei.v  ; 
Annol.  BH  Bacon' t  Eisay,  Of  Goudnns, 
and  Gecdnes!  of  Nature. 

Selfishness  is  not  an  excess  of  self-love,  and 
conusis  not  in  an  over-desire  for  happiness,  bnt 
in  placing  your  happiness  in  something  which 
inlerferes  with,  or  leaves  you  regardless  of,  thai 
of  others.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  selfish- 
ness and  want  of  feeling  are  either  the  same  or 
inseparable.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have 
known  such  as  have  had  very  little  feeling,  hut 
felt  for  others  as  much  nearly  as  for  themselves, 
and  were,  therefore,  far  from  selfish ;  and,  on 


the  other  hand,  some  of  very  acute  feelings  feel 
for  no  one  but  themselven,  and,  indeed,  mic 
sometimes  amongst  the  most  cruel. 

Whately  ; 
AnnBl.  OH  Baecn'i  Euay,  Of  WUdom 
for  a  Man's  S^lf. 
It  is  possible  to  be  selfish  in  the  highest  degree 
without  being  at  all  too  much  actuated  by  self- 
love,  but  unduly  neglectful  of  others  when  your 
own  gratificalion,of  whatever  kind,  is  concerned. 
Whately. 


Since  (here  appears  nut  10  be  any  ideas  in  the 
mind  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in, 
I  conceive  that  ideas  in  Ibe  understanding  are 
coeval  with  sensation.  LoCKE. 

Men  have  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from 
without,  according  as  the  ohgects  they  conver?.e 
willi  afford  greater  or  less  variety.        LoCKE. 

Inability  will  every  one  find  in  himself  who 
shall  go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding 
any  simple  idea,  not  received  by  his  senses  frt>ra 
external  objects,  or  by  reflection  from  the  operm- 
lions  of  his  mind  about  them.  LocKC 

The  great  business  of  the  senses  licing  to 
make  us  take  noticeof  what  hurts  or  advantages 
(he  body,  it  is  wisely  ordered  by  nature  that  pain 
should  accompany  Ihe  reception  of  several  ideas. 


e  of  things  would  have  i 


There  is  no  sense  thai  has  nol  a  mighty  do- 
minion, and  that  does  not  by  its  power  iniroduce 
an  infinite  number  of  knowledges.  If  we  were 
defective  in  the  inleliigence  of  Miunds  of  mn- 
sick,  and  of  the  voice,  it  would  cause  an  Imagina- 
ble confusion  in  all  the  rest  of  our  science.  For, 
besides  what  appertains  to  the  proper  effect  of 
every  sense,  how  many  arguments,  consequences, 
and  conclusions  do  we  draw  to  other  things  by 
comparingone  sense  with  another?  Let  an  under- 
standing man  imagine  human  nalure  originally 
produc'd  without  the  sense  of  seeing,  and  con- 
sider what  ignorance  and  trouble  such  a  defect 
would  bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and 
blindness  in  the  soul ;  he  will  then  see  by  that, 
of  how  greal  importance  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth  the  privation  of  such  another  sense,  or  of 
two  or  three,  should  we  be  so  depriv'd,  would 
be.  We  have  form'd  a  truth  by  the  consulwiinn 
and  concurrence  of  our  five  senses,  but  perad- 
venture  we  should  have  Ihe  consent  and  cnnici- 
bution  of  eight  or  ten  lo  make  a  certain  discovery 
of  our  own  being.  The  sects  that  controvert 
the  knowledge  of  man,  do  it  principally  by  Ihe 
iucertainty  and  weakness  of  our  senses. 

MoNTAtCMB : 
Ettayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Iiii. 
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SENTIMENT. 

Sensibililjr  would   be  a  good   portress  if  she 
hid  but  one  hand  :  with  her  right  she  opei 
door  to  pleasure,  bul  wilh  her  Jeft  to 


'°g™. 


Sentiment,  as  here'and  elsewhere  employed 
by  Dr.  Reid  in  the  meaning  of  opinion  (sen- 
lentia),  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Sensiliilit]'  appears  (0  me  to  be  neither  good 
nor  evil  in  ilself,  bul  in  its  application.  Under 
the  influence  of  Christian  principle  it  makes 
saints  and  manyrs;  ill  directed,  or  uncontrolled, 
it  is  a  snare,  and  the  source  of  every  temptation ; 
besides,  as  people  cannot  get  it  if  it  is  not  g;iven 
tliem,  to  descani  on  it  seems  to  me  as  idle  as  to 
recommend  people  10  have  black  eyes  or  fair 
complexions.  Hannah  More. 

itiment,  agreeably  to  the    use 


those  cnmplen  determinations  of  the  niindn 
result  from  the  co-operation  of  our  entire  ra^ 
tional  powers  and  of  our  moral  feelings. 

DucALD  Stewart. 
Mr.  Hume  sometimes  employs  (after  the  man- 
ner of  the  French  metaphysicians)  senlimeni  as 
synonymous  with  feeling, — a  use  of  the  word 
quite  unprecedented  io  our  tongue. 

DiJCALD  Stewart. 


SERENITY. 

Angry  and  choleric  men  are  as  ungrateful  and 
unsociable  as  thunder  anil  lightning,  being  in 
ihemselves  all  storms  and  tem|iesisf  but  quiet 
and  easy  natures  are  like  fair  weather,  welcome 
10  all,  and  acceptable  10  all  men :  they  gather 
logelher  what  the  others  disperse,  and  reconcile 
all  whom  ihe  olhers  incense :  as  they  have  the 
good  will  and  Ihe  good  wishes  of  all  other  men, 
so  ihey  have  ihe  fill  possession  of  themselves, 
have  all  their  own  thoughts  at  peace,  and  enjoy 
quiet  and  ease  in  iheir  own  fortune,  how  Mrail 
soever  it  may  be.  Earl  of  Clarenihjn. 

When  the  supreme  faculties  move  regularly, 
■be  inferior  affections  following,  there  arises  a 
lerenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole  soul. 

SERIOUSNESS. 
When  Secretary  Walsingharo  arrived  at  old 
age  he  retired  to  the  country  to  end  his  days  in 
privacy.  Some  of  his  former  companions  came 
one  day  to  see  him,  and  rallied  him  for  his  mel- 
ancholy. His  answer  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration !  "  No,  I  am  not  melancholy,  but  I  am 
serious  ;  and  it  is  very  proper  thai  we  should  be 
»ol  Ah,  my  friends,  while  we  laugh,  every- 
thing is  serious  about  us.  God  is  serious,  who 
exerciteth  patience  towards  us;  Christ  is  seri- 


ous, who  shed  his  atoning  blood  for  us;  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  serious,  who  strivelh  against  the 
obstinacy  of  our  hearts ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
serious  books :  they  present  to  our  thoughts  Ihe 
most  serious  concerns  in  all  the  world ;  the  holy 
sacraments  represent  very  serious  and  awful 
matters ;  the  whole  creation  is  serious  in  serving 
God  and  us ;  all  in  heaven  are  serious  ;  all  who 
are  in  bell  are  serious.  How  then  can  we  be 
gay  and  trifling?" 

At  another  lime  this  great  man  wrote  Io  Lord 
Burleigh,  '■  We  have  lived  long  enough  to  our 
country,  to  our  fortunes,  and  to  our  sovereign  : 
il  is  high  lime  thai  vre  b^an  to  live  for  ourselves 
and  Io  God."  Walsinghah. 


SEVERITY- 

Imperiousness  and  severity  is  but  an  ill  wa)' 
of  treating  men  who  have  reason  of  Iheir  own 
to  guide  them.  LocKE. 

Severity  carried  Io  the  highest  pich  breaks 
the  mind  ;  and  then  in  the  place  of  a  disorderly 
young  fellow  you  have  a  low-spirited  moped 

Command  and  force  may  oflen  create,  but 
can  never  cure,  an  aversion  ;  and  whatever  any 
one  is  brought  to  by  compulsion,  he  will  leave 
as  soon  as  he  can.  LocKK. 

Recollect  what  disorder  hasly  or  imperious 
words  from  parents  or  teachers  have  caused  in 
his  thoughts.  LocKR. 

Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect  quite 
contrary  to  that  which  was  intended  ;  and  many 
times  those  who  were  bred  up  in  a  very  severe 
school  hale  learning  ever  after  for  Ihe  sake  of 
the  cruelly  thai  was  used  to  force  it  upon  ihem. 
So  likewise  an  endeavour  to  bring  children  Io 
piety  and  goodness  by  unreasonaUe  strictness 
and  rigour  does  often  beget  in  them  a  lasting 
disgust  and  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
leacheth  them  to  hale  virtue  at  the  same  lime 
that  they  leach  them  to  know  it. 

TiLLOTSON!  Strom*. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  drama 
and  in  fictitious  narrative.  Highest  among 
those  who  have  exhibited  human  nature  by 
means  of  dialogue  stands  Shakspeare.  His 
variety  is  like  the  variety  of  nature,  endless 
diversity,  scarcely  any  monslrosily.  The  char- 
acters of  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression 
as  vivid  as  that  which  we  receive  from  Ihe  char- 
acters of  OUT  own  associates  are  to  be  reckoned 
by  scores.  Vel  in  all  these  scores  hardly  one 
character  is  to  be  found  which  deviates  widely 
from  the  common  standard,  and  which  we 
should  call  very  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in  real 
life.  The  silly  notion  that  every  man  has  one 
ruling  pusloo,  and  that  ibis  clue,  once  known, 
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ilnniv«ls  all  the  mysleries  of  his  conduct,  finds 
no  countcnHDCC  in  tKe  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
Tbeie  mm  appears  as  he  is,  made  up  of  a 
crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery over  him,  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What 
fa  Hamlet's  ruling  passion?  OrOthello's?  Or 
Harry  the  Fifth's?  OrWoIsey's?  OrUar's? 
OrShylock's?  Or  Benedick's?  OrMacbelh's? 
Or  that  of  Cassius?  Or  thai  of  Falconbridge  ? 
But  wc  might  go  on  forever.  Take  a  single 
enampie,  Shylock.  Is  he  so  eager  for  money 
as  to  be  indifferent  to  revenge  ?  Or  so  eager 
for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent  to  money  ?  Or 
so  bent  on  both  together  as  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  honour  of  his  nation  iind  the  law  of  Moses? 
All  his  propensities  are  mingled  with  each  other, 
so  that,  in  trying  to  apportion  lo  each  its  proper 
part,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  which  constantly 
meets  us  in  real  life.  A  superficial  critic  may 
say  that  haired  ii  Shylock's  ruling  passion. 
But  how  many  passions  have  amalgamated  to 
form  that  hatred?  It  is  partly  the  result  of 
wounded  pride:  Antonio  has  called  him  dog. 
Il  is  partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antonio 
has  hindered  him  of  half  a  million ;  and,  when 
Antonio  is  gone,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the 
gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly  the  result  of  national 
and  religicus  feeling:  Antonio  has  ipil  on  the 

Jewish  gabardine;  and  the  oath  of  revenge  has 
een  sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We  might 
go  through  all  the  characters  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  through  jifty  more  in  the  same 
way ;   for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  Shak- 
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t  Ihe  bun 


1  mind  as  lying. 


>t  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  despoti 
propensity,  but  under  a  mixed  government,  in 
which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each  other. 
Admirable  as  he  was  in  alt  parts  of  his  art,  we 
most  admire  him  for  this,  that  while  he  has  left 
us  a  greater  number  of  striking  portraits  than 
all  other  dramatisls  pnl  together,  he  has  scarcely 
left  ua  a  single  caricature. 

Lord  Macau  lav  : 
Madamt  D'Arblay,  Jan.  184J. 
(For  other  opinions  on  Shakspeare,  see  Alii- 
bone's  Dictionary  of  Authors,  vol.  ii.  pp.  20*3- 
3030,  Shakspkake,  William.) 


SHAME. 

Whilst  shame  keeps  ils  watch,  virtue  is  not 
wholly  extinguished  in  the  heart,  nor  wilt  mod- 
eration be  uuerty  exiled  from  the  minds  of 
tyrants.  B  tin  KB: 

RtfitcHons  on  Ihi  Hevoluiiim  in  France. 

Shame  is  a  painful  sensation  occasioned  by 
the  quick  apprehension  that  reputation  and 
character  are  in  danger,  or  by  the  perceptioti 
that  they  are  lost.  Dr.  Cogan. 

Where  there  is  shame  there  may  yel  be 
virtue.  Dk.  S.  Johnson. 

Ingenuous  shame  and  Ihe  apprehensions  of 
dfapleasure  are  the  only  true  restraints  1  these 
alone  ought  to  hold  Ihe  reins,  aud  keep  the 
child  in  order.  LocKe. 


B]Hriis,  fixes  the  ran- 
in  into  him- 

SOITTH. 

There  are  two  restraints  which  God  halh  p« 
upon  human  nature,  shame  and  fear:  shame  is 
the  weaker,  and  halh  place  only  in  those  in 
whom  there  are  some  remainders  of  virtue. 


SICKNESS. 

Where  the  body  is  nfTecled  with  pain  or  ack- 

ncss  we  are  forward  enough  to  look  out  for 

remedies,  to  listen  to  every  one  that  suggests 

them,  and  immediately  (o  apply  thern. 

ATTBRBIIkV. 

When  God  hath  sent  a  sharp  disease,  as  a 
messenger  lo  hind  men  [n  their  beds  and  make 
an  inierruplion  of  iheir  sinful  pleasures,  their 
mouths  are  full  of  promises  of  a  new  life,  in 
hope  lo  escape  Lhe  jusl  vengeance  of  God  :  the 
sense  of  hell,  which  strikes  strongly  upon  them, 
makes  them  full  of  such  pretended  rcsolutiom 
when  they  howl  upon  their  beds.  But  if  God 
be  pleased  in  his  patience  to  give  them  a  resptte. 
to  take  off  the  chains  wherewith  he  seemed  10 
be  binding  them  for  de>truction,  and  recruit 
their  strength,  they  are  more  earnest  in  their 
sins  than  Ihey  were  in  their  promises  of  a  refor- 
malion,  as  if  they  had  got  the  mastery  of  God, 
and  had  outwitted  him. 

ChaKNdCK:  AUribtUa. 

It  is  a  strange  and  awful  sensatinn,  when, 
after  having  enjoyed  to  the  full  Ihe  powers  and 
enet^es  of  manhood,  we  Rnd  ourselves  sud- 
denly reduced  by  the  unnerving  hand  of  sick- 
ness to  the  feebleness  of  infancy, — when  giant 
strength  ties  prostrate,  and  busy  activity  is 
chained  lo  the  weary  bed.  It  is  strange,  and  it 
is  awful ;  for  it  shows  us  most  sensibly  how  frail 
a  thing  is  that  vigour  which,  in  our  boisteroDs 
days  of  health,  we  madly  think  an  adamantine 
armour  against  all  adversity.  It  is  strange  and 
awful ;  for  it  leads  us  to  the  brink  of  that  bil 
precipice  over  which  all  must  fall,  and  displays, 
as  if  from  the  very  verge,  the  inside  of  oor 
future  grave.  G.  P.  S.  Jakk. 

If  there  be  a  regal  solitude  it  Is  a  sick  bed. 
How  the  patient  lords  it  there  1  what  caprices 
he  acts  wilhoul  control !  how  king-like  he  sways 
his  pillow — tumbling,  and  tos^ng,  and  shifting, 
and  lowering,  and  thumping,  and  flatting,  and 
moulding  it,  to  the  ever-varying  requisitions  <A 
bis  throbbing  temples  I  LAMB. 

Sickness  is  early  old  age:  it  teaches  ns  diffi- 
dence in  our  eanhly  stale,  and  insjHres  as  with 
thoughts  of  a  future.  Pope. 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a 
man's  life  than  lhe  disparil;  we  often  find  is 
him  sick  and  well.  PoFE. 
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SICKNESS.— SILENCE.— SIMPLICITY. 


Sicknen,  contiibutiog  no  lest  than  old  age  Co 
tlie  shaking  down  this  scaSblding  of  Ihe  h>dy, 
maj  diicover  the  inward  structure  more  plainly. 
Pope. 

While  ihou  art  well  thou  mayest  do  much 
good  ;  but  when  Ibou  art  sirk  thou  canst  not  tell 
trhat  ihou  shall  be  able  to  do  r  it  is  not  very 
much  or  very  good.  Few  men  mend  with  sick- 
nets,  as  there  are  but  few  who  by  travel  nnd  a 
wandering  life  become  devout. 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

Peevishness,  the  general  fault  of  sick  persons, 
■s  equally  to  be  avoided  for  the  folly  and  sinful- 
ness. Wake. 

Sickness  Is  a  kind  of  adrenitT  which  is  both 
a  trial  and  a  discipline;  but  much  more  of  a 
discipline  when  short,  and  of  a  trial  when  very 
loifg.  The  kindne<(s  of  friends  during  sickness 
is  calculated,  when  it  is  newly  called  forth,  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  call  forth  gratitude  ;  but 
the  confirmed  invalid  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
absorbed  in  self,  and  of  taking  all  kinds  of  care 
and  of  sacrifice  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Whately  : 
Annat.  on  Baim'i  Essay,  0/  Advtrtify. 


SILENCE. 
There  are  two  instances  of  Silence  in  the  two 
greatest  poets  that  ever  wrote,  which  have  some- 
thing in  ihem  as  sublime  as  any  of  the  speeches 
in  their  whole  works.  The  lirsl  is  that  of  Ajax, 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey.  Ulys-rs, 
who  bad  been  the  rival  of  thi^i  great  man  in  his 
life,  as  well  as  the  occa.<inn  of  his  death,  upon 
meeting  his  shade  in  the  r^on  of  departed 
heroes,  makes  his  submission  to  him  with  a 
humility  next  to  adoration,  which  the  other 
passes  over  with  dumb,  sullen  majesty,  and  such 
a  Silence  a.<,  to  use  the  words  of  Longinus,  had 
more  greatness  in  it  than  anything  he  could  have 

The  next  instance  I  shall  mention  is  in 
Virgil,  where  the  poet  doobiless  imitates  this 
Silence  of  Ajnx,  In  that  of  Dido;  though  1  do 
not  know  that  any  of  his  commentators  have 
l«ken  notice  of  it. 

Addison  :   Taller,  No.  133. 

At  a  banquet  the  ambassador  desired  the  wiM 
men  to  deliver  every  one  of  ihem  some  sen- 
tence or  parable,  that  he  might  report  to  his 
king,  which  they  did;  only  one  was  silent,  which 
the  ambassador  perceiving,  said  to  him  :  Sir,  let 
it  not  displease  you  ;  why  do  you  not  say  some- 
what that  I  may  report  ?  He  answered  ;  Re- 
port to  your  lord,  that  there  are  that  can  hold 
their  peace.  Lord  Bacon. 

Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  and 
most  silent  of  men;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoken 
never  wrought  so  much  good  as  a  word  con- 
cealed. Brooue. 

Think  not  silence  the  wisdom  of  fools,  hut, 
if  lightly  timed,  the  honour  of  wise  men  who 
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have  not  the  inlirmily  but  the  virtue  of  lacilui  n- 
ity  1  and  speak  not  of  the  abundance,  but  the 
well-weighed  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  Such 
silence  may  be  eloquence,  and  speak  thy  worth 
above  the  power  of  words.  Make  such  a  one 
thy  friend,  in  whom  princes  may  be  happy,  and 
great  counsels  successful.  Let  him  have  the 
key  of  thy  heait  who  liath  the  lock  of  his  own, 
which  no  tempiation  can  open ;  where  thy  se- 
crets may  lastingly  He,  like  the  lamp  in  Olybius 
his  um,  alive  and  light,  but  close  and  invisible, 
Sitt  T.  Browne  r 
Chrislian  Marals,  Pt.  IV.,  xvili. 

What  a  strange  power  there  is  in  nlenttl 
How  many  resolutions  are  formed — how  many 
sublime  conquests  effected — during  that  pause 
when  the  lips  are  closed,  and  the  soul  secretly 
feels  the  eye  of  her  Maker  upon  herl  When 
some  of  those  cutting,  sharp,  blighting  words 
have  been  spoken  which  send  the  hot  indignant 
blood  to  the  face  and  head,  if  those  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  keep  silence,  look  on  with 
■we:  for  a  mighty  work  is  going  on  within 
them,  and  the  spirit  of  evil,  or  their  guardian 
angel,  is  very  near  to  them  in  that  hour.  During 
that  pause  they  have  made  a  step  toward  heaven 
or  toward  hell,  and  an  item  has  lieen  scored  in 
the  book  which  the  day  of  judgment  shall  see 
opened.  They  are  the  strong  ones  of  Ihe  earth, 
the  mighty  food  for  good  or  evil, — those  who 
know  how  to  keep  silence  when  it  is  a  pain  and 
a  grief  to  them;  those  who  give  time  to  their 
own  souls  to  wax  strong  agamst  temptation,  or 
to  the  powers  of  wrath  to  stamp  upon  them  their 
withering  passage.  B.  W.  Ehersoh. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  silence.  Silence 
from  words  is  good,  because  inordinate  speaking 
tends  10  evil.  Silence  or  rest  from  desires  and 
passions  is  still  better,  because  It  promotes  quick- 
ness of  spirit.  But  the  best  of  all  is  silence 
from  unnecessary  and  wandering  thoughts,  be- 
csnse  that  is  essential  to  internal  recollection, 
and  because  it  lays  a  foundation  for  a  proper 
regulation  and  silence  in  other  respects. 

Madame  GtnroN. 

Euripides  was  wont  to  say  silence  was  an  an- 
swer to  a  wise  man  ;  hot  we  seem  to  have  greater 
occasion  for  it  In  our  dealing  with  fools  and  un- 
reasonable persons;  for  men  of  breeding  and 
sense  will  be  satisfied  with  reason  and  fair  words. 
Plutarch. 


SIMPLICITY. 
Upright  simplicity  is  the  deepest  wisdom,  and 
perverse  craft  the  merest  shallowness. 

Barrow. 
Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a  healing  and 
cementing  principle.  BuRKE. 

Simplicity  Is  that  grace  which  frees  the  soul 
from  all  unnecessary  reflections  upon  itself. 

FtNELON. 
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SIMPLICITY.—Sm. 


rary  nature.  Simplicily  is  in  ihe  intention, 
purity  in  the  affection :  simplicity  turns  to  God  ) 
purity  unites  with  and  enjoys  Him.  If  thou 
hadst  simplicity  and  purity  ihuu  wouidsl  Iw  able 
to  comprehend  all  things  without  error,  and  be- 
hold them  without  danger.  The  pure  heart 
safely  pervades  not  only  heaven  but  hell. 

THOUAS  k  K.EUPIS. 

Simplictly  is  the  character  of  Ihe  spring  of 
life,  costlineti  becomes  its  autumn  ;  but  a  neat- 
ness and  purity,  like  that  of  the  snowdrop  or 
lily  of  Ihe  valley,  is  the  peculiar  fascination  of 
beauty,  to  which  it  lends  enchantment,  and  gives 
a  charm  even  to  a  plain  person,  being  to  the 
body  what  amiability  is  to  the  mind.  ...  In 
character,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the  supreme 
excellence  it  simplicity.  Longfellow. 

There  is  a  majesty  in  simplicity  which  is  far 
above  the  quainlness  of  wit.  POFE. 


Every  one  who  lives  in  the  habitual  practice 
of  any  volunlaiy  sin  cuts  himsel  f  off  from  Chris- 
tianity. Addison. 

The  corruption  of  man  is  in  nothing  more 
manifest  than  in  his  aversion  to  entertain  any 
friendship  or  familiarity  with  God. 

Atterbury. 

A  sturdy  hardened  sinner  shall  advance  to  the 
,    utmost  pitch  of  impiety  with  less  reluctance  than 
he  took  the  lirst  steps  while  his  cuii'cience  was 
yet  vigilant  and  tender.  Atterbury. 

Sin  is  never  at  a  stay  r  if  we  do  not  retreat 
from  it,  we  shall  advance  in  it ;  and  the  further 
on  we  go.  (he  more  we  have  to  come  liack. 

Barrow. 

Use  sin  as  it  will  use  you ;  spare  it  not,  for  it 
will  not  spare  you:  il  is  your  murderer,  and  the 
murderer  of  the  world :  use  it,  therefore,  as  a 
murderer  should  be  used.  Kill  it  liefore  it  kills 
*ou;  and  though  it  kill  your  bodies,  it  shall  not 
be  able  to  kill  your  souls;  and  though  it  bring 
you  to  ihe  grave,  as  it  did  yuur  Head,  it  shall 
no)  be  able  to  keep  you  there.  Baxter. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may, 
for  a  season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul ; 
iHit  can  never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish 
it  but  that,  at  some  lucid  intervals,  i<  will  recover 
itself  B^ain,  and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of 
their  conscience.  Bentley. 

The  sinner  is  not  only  liable  to  thai  disap- 
pointment of  success  which  so  often  prostrates 
all  Ihe  designs  of  men,  but  liable  to  a  disap- 
poinlmenl  slill  more  cruel,  of  being  successful 
and  miserable  at  once.  Bulir. 

Refurmed  theologians  allwether  reject  the 
disUnclioo  Iwlween  venial  and  mortal  sin. 


Every  sin  Ihe  oflener  it  is  committed,  the 
more  il  acqutrelh  in  Ihe  quality  of  evil;  ai  k 
succeeds  in  lime,  so  it  proceeds  in  degrees  of 
badness ;  for  as  they  proceed  they  ever  multiply, 
and,  like  figures  in  arithmetic,  the  last  stands 
for  more  than  all  that  went  before  il.  And 
though  I  think  that  no  man  can  live  well  once 
bul  he  that  could  live  twice,  yet  for  my  own 
part  1  would  not  live  over  my  hours  pa-4,  or  - 
begin  again  the  thread  of  my  days:  Dot  U)>nn 
Ocero's  ground,  because  I  have  lived  then 
well,  hut  for  fear  I  should  live  them  worse. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  RiUg.  MeJ.,  Pt.  I„  ilil 

Sin  implies  that  God  is  unwonby  a  being. 
Every  sin  is  a  kind  of  cursing  God  in  the  heart; 
an  aim  at  ihe  destruction  of  the  being  of  God; 
not  actually,  bul  vinually;  not  in  the  intentMa 
of  every  sinner,  but  in  the  nature  of  every  sin. 
Thai  affection  which  excites  a  man  lo  break  His 
law,  would  excite  him  to  annihilate  His  being  if 
il  were  in  his  power.  A  man  in  cverysn  aims  ^ 
lo  set  up  his  own  will  as  his  rule,  and  his  own 
glory  as  ihe  end  of  bis  actions,  against  the  will 
aiiJ  glory  of  God;  and  could  a  sinner  aiuin  his 
end.  God  would  be  destroyed.  God  cannot 
outlive  His  will  and  His  glory  ;  God  cannot  have 
another  rule  but  His  own  will ;  nor  another  end 
hut  His  own  honour. 

CHARNOCK  :   AltTHaiet. 

Do  not  men  then  disown  God  when  they  will 
walk  in  ways  edged  with  thorns,  wherein  Ihey 
meet  with  the  arrows  of  conscience,  at  e»ery 
turn,  in  their  sides;  and  slide  down  to  an  erer- 
laKting  punishmenl.  sink  under  an  intuleiable 
slavery,  lo  contradict  the  will  of  Gud  ?  wbcD 
they  will  prefer  a  sensual  satisfaction,  with  a 
combustion  in  Iheir  consciences,  violalion  of 
their  reasons,  gnawing  cares  and  weary  travels 
t)efore  Ihe  honour  of  God,  the  dignity  of  iheif 
natures,  the  happiness  of  peace  and  health, 
which  might  be. preserved  at  a  cheaper  nte 
than  Ihey  are  at  lo  destroy  ihem  ? 

Chacnock:  AllniKia. 

Were  the  life  of  man  prolonged,  he  wonid 
become  such  a  proficient  in  villainy  that  ii  woald 
be  necessary  again  lo  drown  or  lo  bum  the 
world.  Earth  would  become  an  hell:  for  folnre 
rewards,  when  put  off  to  a  great  distance,  would 
cease  to  encourage,  and  future  punishments  to 
alarm.  Coltok  :   Latm. 

There  is  more  bitterness  following  upon  sin's 
ending  Ihan  ever  Ihete  was  sweetness  Bowing  . 
upon  sin's  acting.  You  that  see  nothing  hot 
twiV  in  its  commission  will  suffer  nothing  bet 
VIM  in  its  conclusion ;  you  that  sin  for  your  pn>6li 
will  never  profit  by  your  sin.  J.  Dtek. 

We  have  such  an  habitual  persuasion  of  the 
general  depi'Svity  of  human  nature,  thai  in  fall- 
ing among  strangers  we  always  reekatt  on  their 
being  irreligious,  till  we  discover  some  specific 
tndicalion  of  the  conlr.iry. 

JoHti  Foster  :   JoimtaL 

He  that  falls  into  un  is  a  maa ;  that  grieves 
at  it,  may  be  a  saint;  that  boaxteth  of  it,  it  a 
devil.  T.  Fuuat. 
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Thai  a  creoture  formed  for  an  endless  durntion 
should  be  disposed  (u  lurn  his  altenlion  (rom 
Ihnt  object,  and  to  conlraci  hii  views  and 
prospecl»  wilhin  a  circle  which,  compared  lo 
elernily,  is  but  a  malhematical  poini,  u  truly 
astonishing;  anil,  ns  it  is  impossible  lu  account 
for  il  rrom  the  nalural  constilnlion  of  fhe  mind, 
it  must  originate  in  some  great  moral  cnuse. 
It  shows  that  some  strange  Catastrophe  has 
befallen  the  species  ;  that  some  deep  and  rndical 
malady  is  inherent  in  the  moral  system. 
ROBEKT  IIaLL: 
Funeral  Sermon  far  the  Princia  Charlelle. 

Many  whose  gnyetjr  has  been  eclipsed,  and 
whose  thoughtless  career  of  irreligion  and  dis- 
sipation has  experienced  a  momentary  check, 
will  douhtless  soon  return  with  eager  im|>etu- 
osily  to  the  tome  course,  ai  the  horie  nuhelh 
into  the  battle.  The  same  amusements  will 
enchant,  the  same  society  corrupt,  and  the  same 
temptations  ensnare  them ;  with  this  very  im- 
portant difference,  that  the  effort  necessary  lo 
surmount  the  present  impression  will  super. 
induce  a  fresh  degree  of  obduratton,  by  which 
they  will  become  more  completely  accoutred  in 
the  panoply  of  darkness.  The  next  visitnlion, 
■hough  it  moy  1«  In  some  respects  more  affect- 
ing, because  more  near,  will  probably  impress 
them  less;  and  as  death  has  penetrated  the 
palace  In  vain,  though  it  should  even  come  up 
into  their  chamber  and  take  away  the  delight 
of  their  eyes  at  a  stroke,  they  will  be  less  re- 
ligiou'^ly  moved.  Roiiert  Haix; 

tuneral  Sermon  for  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Sin  is  the  contrariety  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  if  all  things  be  preordained  by  God,  and 
so  demonstrated  lo  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains 
there  is  no  such  thing  Bs  sin. 

Hammond. 

He  lo  the  sins  which  he  commits  hath  the 
aiggravation  superadded  of  committing  them 
against  knowledge,  against  conscience,  against 
sight  of  the  contrary  law. 

HAMHOntl. 

This  going  on  not  only  in  terrors  and  amaze- 
ment of  conscience,  hut  also  boldly,  hopingly, 
confidenlly,  in  wilful  habits  of  sin,  is  called  a 
de<peraleness  also;  and  the  more  IhiUI  thus,  ihe 
more  desperate.  Hammond. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  penton  are, 
Chiisi  died  for  him,  because  he  died  for  alt ; 
and  he  died  for  those  sins  because  he  died  for 
all  sins  :  only  he  must  reform. 

Hammond. 
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are  indeed  sins,  but  not  all  sin 
n  may  be  in  the  thought  or  seen 
nan,  of  which  neither  a  judge,  no 


Although  we  cannot  be  free  from  all  sin  col- 
lectively, in  such  sort  that  no  pan  thereof  shall 
be  found  inherent  in  us  ;  yet  distribulively  at  the 
least,  all  great  and  grievous  aciu.il  offences,  as 


they  offer  themselves  one  hv  one.lioth  may  and 
ought  to  be  by  all  means  avoi<led. 

Hooker. 

If,  therefore,  he  whose  crimes  have  deprived 
him  of  the  favour  of  Goil  can  reflect  upon  his 
conduct  without  disturbance,  or  can  at  will 
banish  Ihe  reflection;  if  he  who  considers  him- 
self a.',  suspended  over  llie  nhy<>s  of  eternal  per- 
diiiiin  only  by  Ihe  thre.-id  of  life,  which  must 
soon  part  by  Its  own  weakness,  and  which  Ihe 
wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cast  his 
eyes  round  him  without  shuddering  with  horror, 
or  panting  for  security;  what  can  he  judge  of 
himself  but  that  he  is  not  yet  awakened  to 
sufficient  conviction,  since  every  loss  is  more 
lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  divine  favour,  and 
every  danger  more  dreaded  than  Ihe  danger  of 
final  condemnation  ? 

Db.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  i  lo. 

Were  the  visage  of  sin  seen  at  a  full  light, 
undressed  and  unpainted,  it  were  impossible, 
while  it  so  appeared,  that  any  one  soul  could  lie 
in  love  with  It,  but  would  rather  flee  from  it  as 
hideous  and  abominable. 

Archbishop  Leighton. 

Every  man  has  a  Paradise  around  him  till  he 
sins,  and  the  angel  of  an  accusing  conscience 
drives  him  from  his  Eden.  And  even  then 
there  are  holy  hours,  when  this  angel  sleeps, 
and  man  comes  back,  and  with  the  innocent 
eyes  of  a  child  look^  into  his  lost  Paradise 
again, — into  the  broad  gates  and  rural  solitudes 
of  nature.  LoNOFELi.ow. 

Few  of  our  errors,  national  or  individual, 
come  from  the  de-ign  tn  be  unjust — most  of 
them  from  sloth,  or  incapacity  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  being  just.  Sins  of  commU- 
may  not,  perhaps,  shock  the  retrospect  of 
Hence.  Lai^e  and  obtrusive  to  view,  we 
have  confessed,  mourned,  re|.>ented,  possibly 
atoned  Ihem.  Sins  of  omission,  so  veiled 
amidst  our  hourly  emotions— blent,  confused, 

— Al.is  !  could  M«f  suddenly  emerge  from  their 
shadow,  group  It^elher  in   serried   mass   and  V^v 
accusing  order — alas,  alas!  would  not  the  l^est 
of  us  then  start  in  dismay,  and  would  not  the 

Koudest    humble    himself    al    Ihe    Throne    of 
ercyl 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lvtton  ; 
What  Will  He  Do  With  It  f  ch.  xviii. 

Once  upon  the  inclined  road  of  error,  and 
there  it  no  swiftness  so  tremendous  as  that  with 
which  we  da-h  adoun  the  plane,  no  insensibiliiv 
so  obstinate  as  that  which  fastens  on  us  throiiirli 
the  quick  descent.  The  start  once  made,  and 
there  is  neither  stopping  nor  waking  until  the 
last  and  Inuest  depth  is  sounded.  Our  nalural 
fears  and  promptings  l)ecome  hushe<l  with  the 
Rrst  impetus,  and  we  are  lost  to  everything  hut 
the  delusive  tones  of  sin,  which  only  cheat  the 
senses  and  make  our  misery  harmonious.  Fare- 
well alt  opportunities  of  escape — the  s1rivini;s 
■ihefailhful  whisperings  of  shame, 
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which  served  us  even  when  we  stood  Iremblinz 
al  the  fatal  [Kilnl !  Fnrewell  [he  holy  power  of 
virtue,  which  made  foul  things  look  hideous, 
nnd  good  things  lovely,  and  kept  a  guard  iilMut 
our  hearts  to  welcome  Iwsiuly  and  frighten  oHf 
deformity  1  Fnrewell  integrity — joy — rest — and 
happiness.  Melvii.l. 

Sin  on  have  no  tenure  by  Uw  at  ait,  but  is 
rather  an  eternal  outlaw,  and  in  hostility  with 
law  past  all  Monemenl :  both  diagonal  contra- 
ries, as  much  allowing  one  another  as  day  ami 
night  together  in  one  hemisphere. 

Mll.TON. 

We  have  all,  I  fear,  by  our  personal  and  vol- 
untary Iran^essions,  not  a  little  improved  the 
wieiched  inheritance  we  received  from  our  an- 
cestors. Bishop  Porteus. 

How  ■  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerful 
mind  under  a  great  bunlen  and  load  of  guilt,  I 
know  not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant. 

Ray. 

Sin  and  h«dge-hogs  are  bom  wiiliout  spikes, 
hut  how  they  wound  and  prick  after  their  birth 
we  all  know.  The  most  unhappy  being  is  he 
who  feels  remorse  before  the  (sinful)  deed,  and 
brings  forth  a  sin  already  furnished  with  teeth 
in  its  birth,  the  bite  of  which  is  soon  prolonged 
into  an  incurable  wound  of  the  conscience. 

RlCHTER. 

When  we  think  of  death,  a  thousand  sins  we 
'    have  trod  on  as  worms  beneath  our  feet  rise  up 
against  us  like  flaming  serpents. 

Dr.  T.  Scott, 

Guilt,  though  it  may  attain  temporal  splen- 
dour, can  never  confer  real  happiness.  The 
evident  consequences  of  our  crimes  long  survive 
their  commission,  and,  like  the  ghosts  of  the 
murdered,  forever  haunt  the  steps  of  the  male- 
factor. Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sin  is  to  the  soul  like  fire  to  combustible 
malterj  it  assimilates  before  it  destroys  it. 

Sin,  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor 
poured  In  a  vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  tills,  it 
,  also  seasons  :  the  touch  and  tincture  go  together ; 
so  that  although  the  body  of  the  liquor  should 
l>e  poured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that  tang 
behind  it.  SOUTH. 

Though  tin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing 
nod  alluring  a  dress  at  Hrsl.  yet  the  remorse  and 
inward  re^Cs  of  the  soul  upon  the  commission 
of  it  infinitely  overbalance  those  faint  and  tran- 
sient gratifications  it  aflbrds  the  senses. 

The  wages  thai  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner 
are  life,  pleasure,  and  profit;  but  the  wages  it 
pays  him  with  are  death,  torment,  and  destruc- 
tion :  he  that  would  understand  the  falsehood 
and  deceit  of  sin  thoroughly  must  compare  its 
promises  and  its  payments  together.    SoUTK. 

Compare  the  harmless n ess,  the  credulity,  the 
tenderness,  the  modesty,  and  the  ingenious  pli- 


ableness  to  virtuous  counsels,  which  b  in  joaA 
untainted,  with  the  mischievonsness.  the  slyness, 
the  crafi,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood,  and  di« 
confirmed  obstinacy  in  an  aged  long-practiscd 

The  last  fatal  step  is,  by  frequent  repetition  of 
the  sinful  act,  to  continue  and  persist  in  it,  lilt 
■t  length  it  settles  into  a  fixed  confirmed  habtt 
of  sin  ;  which,  being  that  which  the  apostle  calk 
the  finishing  of  sin,  ends  certainly  in  death; 
death  not  only  as  to  merit,  but  also  as  to  acinal 
infliction.  SuDTH. 

Never  let  any  man  imagine  that  he  can  por- 
sue  a  good  end  by  evil  means  without  sinnii^ 
against  his  own  soul]  Any  other  issue  isdonbi- 
ful :  the  evil  effect  on  himself  is  certain. 

SOUTWKT, 

Our  love  of  God  will  inspire  us  with  a  de- 
testation for  sin,  as  what  is  of  mil  things  most 
contrary  to  his  divine  nature.  SwiPT. 

Fearful  it  is  to  consider  that  «n  does  not  only 
drive  us  into  calamity,  but  it  makes  us  also  im- 
patient, and  emhittera  our  spirit  in  the  sniier- 
ance:  it  cries  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  so 
torments  men  before  the  time  even  with  such 
fearful  outcries,  and  horrid  alarms,  that  their  hell 
begins  before  the  fire  is  kindled.  It  hinders  our 
prayers,  and  consequently  makes  us  hopeless 
and  helpless.  It  perpetually  affrights  the  con 
science,  unless  by  its  frequent  stripes  it  brings  a 
callousness  and  an  insensible  damnation  upOB 
it.  It  makes  us  to  lose  all  that  which  Chnst 
purchased  for  us, — all  the  blessings  of  hi^  provi- 
dence, the  comforts  of  his  ^rit,  the  aids  of  bis 
grace,  the  light  of  his  countenance,  the  hc^ies 
of  his  glory.  Jeremy  Tayi^k.  : 

ToKHtyfivi  Sfrmmi  Prtaehid  at  GeUn 
Gravt:  XXII.,  AppUi  of  Sodom. 

I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat 
through  the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intencrale 
the  stubborn  pavement,  till  it  hath  made  it  6t 
for  the  impression  of  a  child's  foot ;  and  it  was 
despised,  like  the  descending  pearls  of  a  misty 
mornins,  till  it  had  opened  its  way  and  mnde  a 
stream  Targe  enough  to  cart^  away  the  ruins  of 
the  undermined  strand,  and  to  invade  the  neigh- 
bouring gardens ;  but  then  the  despised  drops 
were  grown  into  an  artificial  river,  and  an  Intol- 
erable mischief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  of  sin 
stopped  with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  pixyer, 
and  checked  into  sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  rev- 
erend man,  or  the  counsels  oif  a  single  sermoo: 
but  when  such  lieginnings  are  neglected,  ai>d 
our  religion  hath  not  in  it  so  much  philosophy 
as  to  think  anything  evil  as  long  as  we  can  en- 
dure it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential 
evils ;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who 
at  their  first  entrance  might  have  been  killed 
with  the  pressure  of  a  little  finger.  He  that 
hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  good  life,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sin,  must  be 
very  careful  that  he  never  entertain  his  sprit 
with  the  remembrance)  of  his  past  sin,  nor 
amuse  it  with  the  fantasljc  apprehensioDs  of  dn 
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pre^m.  When  llie  Israeliles  Fancied  the  sapid- 
ness  and  relish  of  the  fle^h-pols,  ihej  longed  1o 
lasie  and  lo  return.  Jeremy  Taylok. 


Every  sinner  does  more  extmvagani  things 
than  any  man  can  do  thai  is  crazed  and  oul  of 
his  B-Lls,  only  with  this  sad  dilTerence,  that  he 
knows  better  what  he  does.  Tillotson, 

You  must  lirmty  be  convinced  that  eveiy  sin 
t  you  commit  wts  you  at  enmity  with  heaven,  and 
will,  if  not  foisaken,  render  you  incapable  of  il. 
Wakb. 

As  it  is  the  verjr  nature  of  sin  to  biing  dis- 
order into  the  creation  of  God,  so  its  natural  con- 
sequences ate  pernicious  lo  the  sinful  creature  ! 
Eveiy  act  of  wilful  wn  tend"  to  deface  the  moral 
image  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  ruin  the  best  part 
of  his  workmanship.  It  warps  the  mind  aside 
from  ilM  chief  good,  and  turns  the  heart  away 
from  God  and  all  that  is  holy.  Sin  forms  itself 
in  the  heart  into  an  evil  principle  and  hahii  of 
disobedience:  one  sin  makes  way  for  another, 
and  increase-i  the  wretched  trade  of  sinning.  A 
frequent  breaking  the  restraints  of  law  and  con- 
science not  only  strengthens  the  inclination  to 
vice,  but  it  enfeebleri  the  voice  and  power  of 
conscience  lo  withhold  us  from  sin  :  it  sets  man 
■-running  in  the  paths  of  intemperance  and 
malice,  folly  and  madness,  down  to  perdition 
and  misery.  It  many  limes  brings  painful  dis- 
eases upon  the  body,  and  it  is  the  spring  of 
dreadful  sorrows  in  the  soul.  All  these  are  the 
nataral  consequences  of  sin. 

Dr.  1.  Watts: 
0/  thi  Moral  Law,  and  thi  Evil  of  Sin. 

For  every  sort  of  suffering  there  is  sleep  pro- 
vided by  a  gracious  Viaixifna,  smif  Ikal  of  sin. 
Prof.  J.  Wilson. 

The  only  disturber  of  men,  of  families,  ciiies, 
kingdoms,  worlds,  is  sin:  there  is  no  such  Irouble, 
'  no  such  Iraitorto  any  stale,  as  the  wi  I  Fully  wicked 
man  ;  no  such  enemy  to  the  public  as  ihe  enemy 
of  God.  W.  WoOAN. 


SINCERITY. 

Though  ihe  world  be  histrionical,  and  most 
men  live  ironically,  yet  be  thou  what  thou  singly 
art, and  personate  only  thyself.  Swim  smoothly 
in  the  stream  of  thy  nature,  and  live  but  one  man. 
To  single  hearts  doubling  is  discniciating  :  such 
tempers  must  sweat  to  dissemble,  and  prove  but 
hypocritical  hypocrites.  Simulation  mult  lie 
short ;  men  do  not  easily  continue  a  coanlerfcit- 
ing  life,  or  dissemble  unto  death.  .  .  .  And  there- 
fore, since  sincerity  is  thy  temper,  let  veracity  be 
thy  virtue,  in  Words,  manners,  and  actions. 
SihT.  Browne: 
Christian  Morals,  Pt.  III.,  xx. 

The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  what- 
ever be  its  immediate  cause,  is  so  certain,  and 
generally  so  keen,  that  very  few  have  tnagnuiim- 


ity  sufhcienl  for  the  practice  of  a  duly  which, 
almve  roost  others,  exposes  its  votaries  lo  hard- 
ships and  persecutions ;  yet  friendship  without 
it  is  of  very  little  value,  since  the  great  use  of 
90  close  an  intimacy  is,  that  our  virtues  may  be 
guarded  and  encouraged,  and  our  vices  repressed 
in  their  first  appearance  by  timely  detection  and 
salutary  remonstrances. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Rambler,  No.  40, 

LH  his  conscience  and  vertne  be  eminently 
manifest  in  his  speaking,  and  have  only  reason 
for  their  guide.  Make  him  understand  that  to 
acknowledge  Ihe  errour  he  shall  discover  in  his 
own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  him- 
self, is  an  effect  of  judjjment  and  sincerity, 
which  are  Ihe  principal  things  he  is  loseek  afler. 
That  otntinacy  and  contetition  are  common 
qualities,  most  appearing  in,  and  best  becoming, 
B  mean  and  illiieraie  soul.  That  to  recollect  and 
to  correct  himself,  and  to  foresee  an  iinjnst  ar- 
gnnienl  in  the  height  and  heat  of  dispute,  are 
great  and  philosophical  qualities. 

MONTAICI4E : 
Stsays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleasing  either  those 
above  you  or  below  you.  seems  lo  he  wholly 
owing  to  the  opinion  ihey  have  of  yoor  sincer- 
ity. This  quality  is  to  nitend  Ihe  agreeable  man 
in  all  the  actions  of  his  life ;  and  1  think  there 
need  rra  more  be  said  in  honour  of  it  than  that 
it  is  what  forces  the  approbation  of  your  op|io- 
nents.      Sir  R.  Steele:  Spiclalor,  No.  180. 

An  inward  sincerity  will  of  cnurse  influence 
the  outward  deportment;  but  where  the  one  is 
wanting,  there  is  great  reason  lo  suspect  the  ab- 
sence oF  the  other.  Sterne. 

True  vrisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raise  a 
man  above  the  need  of  using  little  iricks  and 
devices.  Sincerity  and  honesty  carries  one 
through  many  difliculties  which  all  the  .-irts  he 
can  invent  would  never  help  him  lhrou);h.  For 
nothing  doth  a  man  more  real  mischief  in  the 
world  than  lo  be  suspected  oF  too  much  crafi ; 
because  every  one  slands  upon  hisgnard  .-ignin->t 
him,  and  suspects  plots  and  designs  where  Ihere 
are  none  intended :  insomuch  thai  thiiugh  he 
speaks  with  all  the  sincerity  that  is  possible,  yet 
nothing  he  sail h  can  be  believed. 

StillisgfLBET  :  Sermom. 

He  that  does  us  well  in  private  between  God 
and  his  own  soul,  as  in  public,  hath  given  him- 
self a  testimony  that  his  purposes  are  full  of 
honesty,  nobleness,  and  integrity. 

Jeremy  Tavlor. 

If  the  show  of  anything  be  good  for  anything, 
I  am  sure  sincerity  is  belter :  for  why  doih  any 
man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is 
not,  but  because  he, thinks  it  good  to  have  such 
a  quality  as  he  pretends  10?  For  lo  counterfeit 
and  dissemble,  is  to  put  on  the  aj^arance  of 
real  excellency.  Now,  the  best  way  in  the 
world  10  seem  to  be  anything,  is  really  to  be 
what  he  wonld  seem  lo  lie.  Besides  that,  it  ia 
many  times  at  troublesome  10  make  good  ihc 
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pretence  of  a  good  qualily, 


hare  U;  and  if 
le  but  he  is  dis- 
aiid  then  atl  his  pains  and 


Sincerity  is  ihe  n 
and  an  eicellcnl  insl 
patoli  of  business ; 


ompendious  wisdom, 
It  lor  the  speedy  dis- 
:s  confidence  in  ihose 
il  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries,  and  brings  things  (o  an  issue  in  few 
words.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten 
road,  which  commonly  hrings  a  man  sooner  to 
his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men 
often  lose  themselves.  In  a  word,  whatsoever 
c  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood 


mulali 


of  it 


It  the  ir 


Is  perpetual,  because  it  brings 
a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 
speaks  Irulh,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he  means 
honestly.  When  a  man  has  once  forfeited  the 
reputation  of  his  inlegrily,  be  is  set  fast;  and 
nothing  then  will  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth 
nor  falsehood.  T1LI.OTSON. 

The  more  sincere  you  are,  the  Letter  il  will 
fare  with  you  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In 
the  mean  while,  give  us  leave  to  l>e  sincere  too 
in  condemning  heartily  what  we  heartily  disap- 
prove. WATERljlNn. 

Sincerity  and  sincere  have  a  twofold  meaning 
of  gieal  moral  importance.  Sincerity  i*  often 
used  to  denote  mire  rtalily  of  cimviiliBn,  that 
a  man  believes  wh»l  he  professes  to  lielieve. 
Sometimes,  again,  il  ts  u<ed  to  denote  uniiaised 
conviction,  or,  nl  least,  an  earnest  endeavour  lo 
shake  olTall  prejudices,  and  all  undue  influence 
of  wishes  and  passions  on  the  judgment,  and  lo 
decide  impartially.  WhaTely. 


SINGING. 

When  I  travelled,  I  look  a  particular  delight 
in  hearing  the  songs  and  fables  that  are  come 
from  father  to  son  and  are  most  in  vogue 
among  the  common  people  of  the  countries 
through  which  I  passed ;  for  it  i-i  impossible 
ihat  anything  should  be  nniven^ally  tested  and 
approved  by  a  multitude,  though  they  are  only 
the  rabble  of  the  nation,  which  hath  not  in  it 
some  peculiar  aptness  loi  please  and  gratify  Ihe 
mind  of  mail.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all  reasonable  creatures;  and  whatever  falls  in 
with  it  will  meet  with  admirers  among  readers 
of  all  qualities  and  conditions. 

Addison  ;  Spectator,  No.  70. 

A  consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  by 
iheir  different  parts  makes  a  harmony,  pleasingly 
fills  Ihe  ears,  and  datlers  them.         Drvden. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  thrilling  in 
the  voices  of  children  singing.  Though  their 
munc  be  unskilful,  yet  it  linds  ila  way  to  ihe 
heart  with  wonderful  alacrity.  Voices  of  cherubs 


are  Ihey,  for  Ihey  breathe  of  Paradise;  clear, 
liquid  tones.  Ihat  flaw  from  pure  lips  and  inno- 
cent hearts,  like  (he  sweetness  of  a  flute,  or  the 
falling  of  water  from  a  fountain ! 

L0NGPEI.1.OW. 


SINGULARITY. 

Every  man  of  sense  will  agree  with  me,  thai 
singularity  is  laudable  when,  in  contradiction  10 
a  multitude,  it  adheres  10  the  dictates  of  coo- 
science,  morality,  and  honour.  In  these  cues 
we  ought  to  consider  that  it  is  not  custom,  bat 
duly,  which  is  llie  rule  of  action ;  and  that  we 
should  be  only  so  far  sociable,  as  we  are  reason- 
able, creatures. 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  576, 

Let  those  who  would  affect  singuUrilj  with 
success  flrst  determine  to  be  very  virtnoos,  and 
they  will  be  sure  to  be  very  singular. 

Solitude  and  singularity  can  neither  daunt  na 
disgrace  him,  unless  we  could  snppose  it  a  di.<' 
grace  to  be  singularly  good.  SOUTH. 

Il  is  very  commenriable  to  be  singular  in  any 
excellency,  and  religion  is  the  EreatesI  excel- 
lency: to  be  singular  in  anything  thai  is  wiv 
and  worthy  is  not  a  disparagcmeni.  but  a  praise. 
Tir- 


SLANDER. 

Slander  is  a  complication,  a  comprisal  and 
sum  of  all  wickedness.  Barsow. 

To  be  continually  subject  to  the  breath  of 
slander  will  tarnish  Ihe  purest  virtue,  as  a  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  atmosphere  will  obscnte 
Ihe  brightness  of  the  fines!  gold;  but  in  cither 
case  the  real  value  of  both  continues  Ihe  same. 
although  Ihe  currency  may  be  somewhat  im- 
pcded.  Col.TON :  Zofmi. 

In  all  cases  of  slander  currency,  whenever 
the  foi^er  of  the  lie  is  not  to  lie  found,  ihc  in- 
jured parties  should  have  a  right  to  come  oa 
any  of  the  indoriers.  R.  B.  ShekidaH- 

uallybronghl  tc 
nemy,  so  by  d 
.  and  a  slanderous  mlsrcport  of  persons,  be 
is  often  brought  lo  shut  the  same  even  to  his 
best  and  truest  friends.  Sotrm. 

So  fruitful  is  slander  in  variety  of  expedienn 
lo  satiate  as  well  as  disguise  itself.  But  if  these 
smoother  weapons  cut  so  sore,  what  shall  we 
say  of  open  and  unblushing  Scandal,  snivelled 
to  no  caution,  tied  down  to  no  restraints?  If 
the  one,  like  an  arrow  shot  in  the  dark,  does 
nevertheless  so  much  secret  mischief,  this  like 
the  pestilence  which  rages  at  noonday,  sweeps 
all  before  it,  levelling  without  distinction  the 
good  and  the  bad:  a  thousand  fall  boide  it. 
and  ten  thousand  at  its  right  hand:  they  fail, 
Eo  rent  and  torn  in  tbb  tender  part  td  ihem,  so 
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meiimes  never  lo 

recover  either  ihe  wounds 

r  (he  anguish  of 

heart  which  Ihcy  have  occaai 

Steeme. 

The  worthiest  people  are  the  most  injured  by 
slander,  as  we  usually  find  Ihal  lo  be  the  best 
fruit  nhich  the  birds  have  been  pecking  at. 

Whether  we  ipeak  evil  of  a  man  to  his  face 
or  behind  his  back:  the  former  way,  indeed, 
seemi  to  be  the  most  generous,  but  yet  is  a  great 
fault,  and  that  which  we  Call  ■•reviling;"  the 
latter  is  more  mean  and  bane,  and  that  which 
we  properly  call  "  slander"  or  '■  backbiting." 

TlLLOTSON. 


SLAVERY. 

1  kind  of  sluggish  resignation, 
IS  poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  i 


The  very  eiistence  of  slavery,  as  long  as  it 
is  permitted,  must  be  a  heavy  reproach  to  this 
country  [England],  and  a  discredit  to  the  age 
which  can  tolerate  it.  Whatever  a  Machiavel- 
lian in  politics  or  commerce  may  urge  to  the 
contrary,  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  ought  lo 
be  abolished,  because  ibey  are  inconsistent  with 
the  will  of  God.  Bishop  T.  BitrgilSS. 

Slavery  is  a  stale  so  improper,  so  degrading, 
and  so  ruinous  to  the  feelings  and  capacities  of 
human  nature,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  suffered 

Death  is  natural  to  a  man,  but  slavery  un^ 
natural ;  and  the  moment  you  strip  a  man  of  his 
liberty  you  strip  him  of  all  his  virtues:  you 
convert  his  heart  into  a  dark  hole,  in  which  all 
■he  vices  conspire  against  you. 

Prioi'i  Burke,  Sth  ed.,  chap.  \t. 

No  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may 
have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery, 
the  moment  he  touches  Ihe  sacred  sttil  of  Brit- 
ain, Ihe  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  Ihe 
dust,  and  he  slands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and 
disenthralled,  l>y  the  irresistible  genius  of  uni- 
versal emancipation.  J.  P.  Curran. 

The  unavoidable  tendency  of  slavery  every, 
where  is  to  render  labour  disreputable ;  a  result 
superhtlively  wicked,  since  it  inverts  the  natural 
order,  and  destroys  the  harmony  of  society. 
BInck  slavery  is  rife  in  Braiil,  and  Brazilians 
shrink  with  something  allied  to  horror  from 
manual  employment.  In  the  spirit  of  privileged 
classes  of  oilier  lands,  they  say  they  are  not 
bom  lo  labour,  but  to  command.  Ask  a  re- 
spectable native  youth  of  a  family  in  low  cir- 
cumstances why  he  does  not  learn  a  trade  and 
earn  an  independent  living,  ten  to  one  but  he 
trill  tremble  with  indignation,  and  inquire  if 
yoo  mean  lo  insult  hiral  "  Work  1  work!" 
■creamed  one;  "we  have  blacks  to  do  that." 


Yes,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families  have 
one  or  two  slaves,  nn  whose  earnings  alone  they 
live.  T-  Ewbank:  Lift  in  BratU. 

Aristotle  speakelh  of  men  whom  nature  hath 
framed  for  the  state  of  servitude,  saying.  They 
have  reason  so  far  forth  as  to  conceive  when 
others  direct  them.  Hooker. 

What  can  the  almost  hamanity  of  Ihe  master 
do  for  Ihe  slave?  He  may  feed  him  well, 
clothe  him  well,  work  him  moderately ;  but,  my 
lords,  nothing  thai   the  master  can  do  for  his 

in  Ihe  condition  of  man.  But  Ihe  N^ro  Stave 
in  the  West  Indies  \ — my  lords,  you  may  pam- 
per him  every  day  with  the  choicest  viands — 
you  may  lay  him  to  repose  at  night  on  lieds  of 
roses— but,  with  all  ihis,  he  is  not  in  the  condi- 
tion of  wan,-  he  is  nothing  better  than  a  well- 
kept  horse.    This  is  my  notion  of  slavery, 

BlSHOF  HORSLEY! 
Spetch  in  thi  House  of  Lgrds. 
A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life, 

himself  to  any  one,  nor  put  himself  under  the 
absolute  aihurary  power  of  another,  to  take 
away  life  when  he  pleases.  LoCKE. 

The  blind  will  always  be  led  by  those  that 
see,  or  fall  into  the  ditch  ;  and  he  is  the  most 
subjected,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his 
understanding.  1xk;ke, 

The  efTeet  of  slavery  is  completely  lo  dis- 
solve the  connection  which  naturally  exists  be- 
tween Ihe  higher  and  tower  classes  of  free 
citizens.  The  rich  spend  their  wealth  in  pur- 
chasing and  mainlaining  slaves.  There  is  no 
demand  (or  the  labour  of  the  poor;  the  fable 
of  Menenius  ceases  lo  be  applicable  ;  the  helly 
communicates  no  nutriment  to  the  members: 
there  is  an  atrophy  in  Ihe  body  [>olitic.  The 
two  parties,  therefore,  proceed  lo  extremities 
utterly  unknown  in  countries  where  they  have 
mutually  need  of  each  other.  In  Rume  the 
oligarchy  was  loo  powerful  to  be  subverted  by 
force;  and  neither  ihe  tribunes  nor  the  popular 
assemblies,  ibotigh  constitutionally  omnipotent, 
could  maintain  a  successful  contest  against  men 
who  possessed  the  whole  property  of  the  state. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  measures  tending  lo 
unsettle  Ihe  whole  frame  of  society  antl  to  lake 
away  every  motive  of  industry  ;  the  al>i)lition 
of  debts,  and  the  agrarian  laws, — propositi  mis 
alnurdly  condemned  by  men  who  do  not  con- 
sider the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung. 
They  were  the  desperate  remedies  of  a  dcs. 
perate  disease.  In  Greece  the  oligarchical 
interest  was  not  in  general  so  deeply  rooted  as 
in  Rome.  The  multitude,  therefore,  often  re- 
dressed by  force  grievances  whicli,  at  Rome, 
were  commonly  attacked  under  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  They  drove  out  oi  massacred  the 
rich,  and  divided  their  property.  If  the  supe- 
nor  union  or  military  skill  of  Ihe  rich  rendered 
them  victorious,  Ihey  took  measures  equallj 
violent,  disarmed  all  in  whom  they  could  not 
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confirle,  oflen  slaughlered  great  mimbets,  iiiid 
occasionally  expelled  ihe  whole  ccimmunally 
from  Ihe  cily,  and  remained,  witli  llieir  iluves. 

Lord  Macaulav: 

Mtlford't  Griiir,  Nov.  1824. 

I  affirm,  ihen,  that  there  e»isis  in  llie  United 
States  a  slave-tiade,  not  less  odious  or  demnral- 
iiing,  nay,  I  do  in  my  conscience  lielieve,  more 
odious  and  more  demoraliilng,  than  ihat  wliith 
is  carried  on  between  Africa  and  Braiil.  Nonh 
Carolina  and  Virginia  are  to  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama whal  Congo  is  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  slave 
States  of  the  Union  ar«  divided  into  two  classes, 
ihe  breeding  States,  where  the  hnmnn  beasts  of 
burden  increa<ie  and  multiply  and  l>eciiinc  strong 
for  labour,  and  the  sugar  and  cotton  Slates,  to 
which  those  I>eas1$  of  burden  are  sent  to  lie 
worked  to  dealh.  To  what  an  exlenl  ihe  traffic 
in  man  is  carried  on  we  may  learn  liy  comparinf; 
the  census  of  1S30  with  Ihe  census  of  1S40- 
Nortb  Carolina  and  Virginia  are,  as  I  have  said, 
great  breeding  States.  During  the  len  yean 
iTOm  1S30  to  1S40  the  slave  population  of  Nonh 
Carobna  was  almost  stationary.  The  slave  pop- 
ulalion  of  Virginia  positively  decreased.  Vet 
both  in  North  Carolina  and  Vii^lnia  prcpagalion 
was  during  ibese  len  years  going  on  fasl.  What 
then  became  of  ihe  surplus?  Look  10  ihe  re- 
turns from  the  Southern  Stales,  from  Ihe  Stales 
•whose  produce  ihe  right  h( 

all;  and  you 
ihai  Ihe  increase  in  the  breeding  Stales  was 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demantl  of  ihe  con- 
■saming  Slates.  In  Louisiana,  for  example, 
where  we  know  that  the  negro  population  is 
■worn  down  by  cruel  toil,  and  would  not  if  lefl 
to  itself  keep  up  its  numbers,  there  were  in  iSja 
one  hundred  an' I  seven  thousand  slaves;  in  1840 
one  hundred  and  sevenly  ihousand.  In  Ala- 
bama the  slave  population  during  these  ten  years 
much  more  than  doubled ;  it  rose  from  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  ihousand  to  two  hnndied 
and  lifty-lhree  Ihousand.  In  Mi-xissippi  it  ac- 
tually tripled :  it  rose  from  sixty-live  thousand 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand.  So 
much  for  ihe  extent  of  (his  slave-trade. 

And  as  to  its  nature,  ask  any  Englishman  who 
has  ever  travelled  in  the  Southern  Slates.  Job- 
bers go  aboul  from  plantation  to  plantation  look- 
ing out  for  proprietor  who  are  not  easy  in  their 
drcuinstance>,  aud  who  are  likely  to  sell  cheap. 
A  black  boy  is  picked  up  here;  a  black  giil 
there.  The  dearest  lies  of  nature  and  of  mar- 
riage are  torn  asunder  as  rudely  as  they  were 
ever  torn  asunder  by  any  slave  captain  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  A  gang  of  three  or  four 
hundred  negroes  is  made  up;  and  llien  these 
wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered,gaardedl^y  armed 
men,  are  driven  southward,  as  you  would  drive 
— or  rather  as  you  would  not  drive — a  herd  of 
oxen  to  Smilhfield,  that  ihey  may  undergo  the 
deadly  labour  of  the  sugar-mill  ne^ir  the  mouth 
of  Ihe  Mississippi.  A  very  few  years  of  (hat 
labiiur  in  that  climale  suffice  to  send  the  stoutest 


African  tohisgravc.  Buthe  can  well  ticsp«i«d. 
While  he  is  fast  sinking  into  premalure  old  age, 
negro  boys  in  Virginia  arc  growing  up  »»  fast 
into  vigorous  manhood  to  supply  the  void  which 
cruelty  is  making  in  Louisiana.  God  fortad 
thai  1  should  extenuBle  Ihe  horrors  of  Ihe  slaTe. 
trade  in  any  form !  Hut  1  do  think  this  iU 
worst  form.  Bad  enough  is  it  that  civiliieel  men 
should  sail  to  an  uncivilized  quarter  of  the 
world  where  slavery  exists,  should  there  bny 
wretched  barbarians,  and  should  carry  them 
away  to  labour  in  a  distant  land  ;  bad  enough  '. 
But  that  a  civilized  man,  a  bapiiicd  man,  a  nun 
proud  at  being  a  citizen  of  a  free  State,  a  man 
frequenting  a  Christian  church,  should  tveed 
slaves  for  eipoitalion,  and  .  .  .  should  !«e 
children  .  .  .  gamlmlling  around  him  from 
infancy,  should  walch  Iheir  growth,  should  be- 
come familiar  with  their  faces,  and  should  then 
sell  them  fur  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  >  head, 
and  send  thein  10  lead  in  a  remote  country  a  life 
which  is  a  lingering  death,  a  life  about  which 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  sure 
to  be  short, — this  does,  [  own,  excite  a  horror 
exceeding  even  the  horror  excited  by  that  sUtc- 
trade  which  is  the  curse  of  the  African  coaa. 
And  mark  :  I  am  nol  speaking  of  any  rare  case, 
of  any  instance  of  eccentric  de|H^vily.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  trade  as  regular  as  the  trade  in 
pigs  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  as  the 
trade  in  coals  between  theTyne  and  Ihe  Thantei. 

Losn  Macaulay  : 
Spetch  in  the  Hotat  of  CoiamiBni,  FebL  36, 
1845,  "■  '^^'  Sugar  Dutiit. 
The  essence  of  slavery,  ihe  circum<Mncc 
which  makes  slavery  the  worst  of  all  social  erib, 
is  not  in  our  opinion  this,  that  ihe  master  has  a 
legal  right  to  certain  services  from  the  slave,  bat 
this,  that  the  muster  has  a  legal  right  to  enforce 
the  performance  of  those  services  without  having 
recourse  to  the  tribunals.  He  is  a  judge  in  his 
own  cause.  He  is  armed  with  the  powers  <A  a 
rnDgislrale  for  the  protection  of  his  ou  n  private 
interest  against  the  person  who  owes  bim  ser- 
vice. Every  other  judge  quits  Ihe  hench  as 
soon  as  bis  own  cause  is  called  on.  The  judicial 
aulhorily  Af  the  masler  begins  and  ends  with 
cases  in  which  he  has  a  direct  stake.  The  mo- 
ment that  a  masler  is  really  deprived  of  this 
authority,  the  moment  thai  his  right  to  service 
really  becomes,  like  his  right  to  money  whi<^  he 
has  lent,  a  mere  civil  righl,  which  he  can  enfmce 
only  by  a  civil  action,  the  peculiarly  odious  and 
malignant  evils  of  slavery  dt'^|i|)ear  al  once. 

LoRD  Macauiay: 
Intrad.  Rtport  upon  Hit  Indian  Ptnal  Cede  : 
Maeaulay'i    Works   CompMt,  £diteJ  fy 
Ail  Sii/ir,  Lady  Trevtlyan,  1866,  8  voU. 

8vo,  vii.  460. 

How  great  a  part  the  Roman  Catholic  ecde- 
siastics  subsequently  bad  in  ihe  abolition  of  vik 
lenage  we  learn  from  the  unexceptionable  tcaa- 
mony  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  aUeR 
Protestant  counsellors  of  Eliiabelh.  When  the 
dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sacraments, 
his  spiritual  attendant*  regularly  adjured  him,  as 
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he  loved  his  soul,  to  emancipale  his  brelhren  for 
whom  Chrht  had  died.  So  succetsfully  had  ihe 
Church  used  her  formidable  machinery  ihat,  be- 
fore ihe  Rerurmation  came,  she  hnd  enrranchised 
almost  all  the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except 
her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  seem  to  have 
been  very  tenderly  treated. 

Lord  Macaulav  : 

History  of  England,  vol.  1.  ch.  i. 

The  genie  had  at  first  vowe<t  that  he  would 
confer  wonderful  gifts  on  any  one  who  should 
release  him  from  the  casket  in  which  he  was 
imprisoned ;  an<l  during  a  tecond  period  he  had 
vowed  a  still  more  splendid  reward.  Biit  being 
Klill  tiisappoiiiled,  he  next  vowed  lo  grant  no 
other  favour  to  his  lilterator  than  to  choose  what 
death  he  should  suHer.  Even  thuv,  a  people 
who  have  been  enslaved  and  oppresseil  for  some 
jean  are  most  Eralefiil  to  their  liheralom;  hul 
those  who  nre  set  free  after  very  long  slavery 
are  not  unlikely  to  tear  their  lil>erators  10  pieces. 
Lord  Macaulav. 

The  ilavc'irade  is  inimical  to  every  improve- 
ment in  the  morals  and  civil  condition  of  the 
Africans.  Paley. 

The  West  Indian  slave  is  placed  for  life  in 
subjection  lo  a  dominion  and  system  of  laws 
the  most  merciless  and  tyrannical  thai  ever  were 
tolerated  upon  Ihe  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Christian  religion  is  opposed  lo  slavery 
in  its  spirit  and  in  lis  principle :  it  classes  men- 
Mealera  among  murderers  of  fathers  and  of 
mothers,  and  the  moat  profane  criminals  upon 

Caith.  BiSHOF  PORTEUS. 

A  servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than 
in  condition ;  his  very  will  seems  lo  be  in  bonds 
and  shackles,  and  desire  itielf  under  durance 
and  captivity.  SoiTTH. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery, 
said  I,  still  Ihou  art  a  bitler  draught. 

Sterne. 

No  man  can  make  another  man  10  be  his  slave 
unless  he  hath  first  enslaved  himself  to  life  and 
death,  to  pleasure  or  pain,  to  hope  or  fear: 
command  those  passions,  and  you  are  freer  than 
ihe  Parthian  king,  Jereuv  Tavi^jb. 

Prisoners  became  staves,  and  continued  >o 
nnless  enfranchised  by  their  masters. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


SL.EEP. 

When  we  are  asleep,  joy  and  sorrow  |dve  us 
more  vigorous  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure 
than  at  any  other  time.  Addison. 

Some  noises  help  sleep,  as  the  blowing  of  ihe 
wind,  and  ihe  trickling  of  water  ;  they  move  a 
gentle  attention;  and  whatsoever  movelh  atten- 
tion, wilbnut  loo  much  labour,  slilleth  ihe  natu- 
ral and  discoruve  motion  of  ihe  spirits.  -  .  . 


Tones  are  not  so  apt  to  procure  sleep  as  some 
other  sounds ;  as  the  wind,  the  purliOE  of  walers, 
and  humming  of  bees.  Lord  Bacon. 

Cold  callelh  the  spirils  lo  succour,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in 
the  head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And 
for  the  snme  Cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  sleep ; 
and  darkness  furtherelli  sleep. 

Lord  Bacon. 

A  merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  debt ; 
his  goods  and  household  stufT  were  set  forth  to 
sale ;  a  stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there, 
saying,  This  pillow  sure  is  good  lo  sleep  on, 
since  he  could  sleep  on  it  that  owed  so  many 
debts.  Lord  Bacon. 

If  out  sense  of  hearing  were  exalted,  we 
should  have  no  quiet  or  sleep  in  the  silentest 
nights,  and  we  musi  Inevitably  be  stricken  deaf 
or  dead  with  a  clap  of  tliunder. 

Bentlev. 

We  term  sleep  a  death  ;  and  yet  it  is  waking 
that  kills  us,  and  destroys  those  spirits  thai  are 
the  house  of  life.  'Tis  indeed  a  pan  of  life 
Ihnt  best  eipresseth  death ;  for  every  man  truly 
lives,  so  long  as  he  nets  his  nature,  or  some  way 
makes  go.Ml  the  faculties  of  himself.  ...  It  is 
that  death  by  which  we  may  be  literally  said  10 
die  daily ;  a  death  which  Adam  died  before  his 
morlalily :  a  de.ith  whereby  we  live  a  middle 
and  moderating  point  between  life  and  death  ! 
in  fine,  so  like  death,  I  dare  not  trust  it  without 
my  prayers,  and  in  half  adieu  unto  the  world, 
and  take  my  farewell  in  a  colloquy  with  God. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  dormilive  I  lake  to  liedward ; 
I  need  no  other  laudanum  than  this  to  make  me 
sleep ;  after  which  I  close  mine  eyes  in  security, 
content  10  lake  my  leave  of  the  sun.  and  steep 
unto  Ihe  resurrection.  Sir  T.  Browne  : 

Rcligio  Medici,  Pt.  II.  xii. 

Every  one  knows  that  sleep  is  a  relaxation  ; 
and  that  silence,  where  nothing  keeps  the  organs 
of  hearing  in  action,  is  in  general  fillesl  to  bring 
on  ihis  relaxation  ;  yet  when  a  sort  of  murmur- 
ing sounds  dispose  8  man  to  sleep,  lei  these 
sounds  cease  suddenly,  and  the  perton  immedi- 
alely  awakes;  thai  is,  the  parts  are  braced  up 
suddenly,  and  he  awakes.  This  I  have  often 
experienced  myself,  and  I  have  heard  Ihe  same 
from  observing  persons.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
person  in  broad  daylight  were  falling  asleep,  to 
introduce  a  sudden  darkness  would  prevent  his 
sleep  for  thai  lime;  ihough  silence  and  dark- 
ness in  themselves,  and  not  suddenly  introduced, 
are  very  favourable  lo  il.  This  I  knew  only  by 
conjecture  on  the  analogy  of  the  senses  when 
I  first  digested  these  oltservsiioiis;  but  I  have 
since  experienced  it.  And  I  have  often  experi- 
enced, and  so  have  a  thousand  others,  thai  on 
the  first  inclining  towards  sleep,  we  have  been 
suddenly  awakened  with  a  most  violent  start; 
and  that  this  slan  was  generally  preceded  by  a 
sort  of  dream  of  our  falling  down  a  precipice; 
whence  does  this  strange  motion  arise,  but  from 
the  loo  sudden  retaxalioD  of  the  body,  which  by 


Kome  mecliitnism  in  n.ilure  restores  itself  by  as 
quick  and  vi^jorous  »n  exerlion  or  ihe  conlnicl- 
iiig  power  of  llie  muscles  ?  The  dream  itself  is 
caused  by  this  relaxation  ;  and  it  is  of  U>o  uni- 
Torm  a  nature  to  lie  attributed  to  anj'  other  cau^e. 
The  pans  relax  loo  suddenly,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  falling;  and  this  acciiicnt  of  Ihe  body 
iniluces  this  Imaj^e  In  the  mind.  When  we  are 
ill  a  confirmed  state  of  health  and  vigour,  as  all 
changes  are  then  les9  sudden,  and  less  on  the 
extreme,  we  can  seldom  complain  of  this  dis- 
agieeable  senantion.  BtiRKE ; 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  1756. 

Now  blessings  light  on  him  that  liTSt  invented 
sleep  I  it  covers  a  man  all  over,  thoughts  and 
alt,  like  a  i:1oak  ;  it  is  meat  fur  the  hungry,  drink 
for  the  thirsty,  heat  for  Ihe  cold,  and  cold  fur 
Ihe  hot.  Cervantes; 

Den  QuiiBle.  Part  I.,  ch.  Ixvii, 

Sleep,  Ihe  type  of  death,  is  also,  like  that 
which  it  typifies,  restricted  to  ibe  earth.  H  flies 
from  hell,  and  is  excluded  from  heaven, 

COLTON  :    irtfUfl. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sleep  which  steals  upon  us 
sometimes,  which,  while  it  holds  the  body  pris- 
oner, does  not  free  ihe  mind  from  a  sense  of 
things  about  it,  but  enables  it  to  ramble  ns  it 
pleases.  So  far  as  on  overpowering  heitvine-is, 
a  prostration  of  slrenglh,  and  an  utter  inability 
to  cunlrol  out  thoughts  or  power  of  motion,  can 
be  called  sleep,  this  is  it ;  and  yel  we  have  a 
consciousness  of  all  that  is  going  on  alwut  us, 
and  even  if  we  dream,  words  which  are  really 
spoken,  or  sounds  which  really  exist  si  the 
moment,  accommodate  themselves  with  sur- 
prising readiness  to  our  visions,  unlil  reality  and 
imagination  become  so  strangely  blended  that  it 
is  afterwards  almost  a  mailer  of  impossibility  to 
separate  the  two.  Nor  is  this  Ihe  most  striking 
phenomenon  incidental  lo  such  a  stale.  It  is 
an  ascertained  fact,  that  though  our  senses  of 
touch  and  sight  be  for  tlie  time  dead,  yet  our 
sleeping  thoughts  and  Ihe  visionary  scenes  that 
pass  liefore  us  will  be  influenced  by  the  mere 
silmt  pfcsenit  of  some  external  object,  which 
may  not  have  been  near  us  when  we  closed  our 
eyes,  and  of  whose  vicinity  we  have  no  waking 

The  practice  of  sleeping  in  places  of  worship, 
a  practice  we  believe  not  prevalent  in  any  other 
places  of  public  resort,  is  not  only  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  Ihe  advice  we  are  giving,  hul  most 
distressing  10  ministers,  and  most  disgraceful  to 
those  who  indulge  il.  If  the  apostle  indignantly 
inquires  of  the  Corinthians  whether  ihey  had 
not  houses,  to  eat  and  drink  in,  may  we  not, 
with  equal  propriety,  ask  those  who  indulge  in 
this  praclice  whether  they  have  not  beds  to 
sleep  in,  Ihal  they  convert  the  house  of  God 
into  a  dormitory?  Robert  Hall; 

Oh  HenrtRg  Ihe  Ward. 

Restlessness  and  intermission  from  sleep 
grieved  persons  are  molested  with,  whereby  Ihe 
blood  is  dried.  Dr.  W.  Harvev. 


The  breath  of  peace  was  fanning  her  glorious 
brow;  her  head  was  bowed  a  very  little  forward, 
and  a  tress,  escaping  from  its  bonds,  fell  by  the 
side  of  her  pure  while  temple,  and  clow  to  her 
just  openeil  lips;  ii  hung  there  motionless  1  do 
hreath  disturbed  its  repose !  She  slept  as  in 
angel  might  sleep,  having  accomplUhed  the 
mission  of  her  God.  Hawthorne. 

It  is  a  delicious  moment,  certainly,  that  of 
being  well  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that  yon 
shall  drop  gently  to  sleep.  The  gocxl  is  in 
come,  not  past :  the  limb*  have  jusi  been  tired 
enough  to  render  the  remaining  in  one  postnre 
delightful ;  the  labour  of  the  day  is  gone.  A 
gentle  failure  of  the  perceptions  creeps  over 
you ;  the  spirit  of  consciousness  disengages  itself 
once  more,  and  with  slow  and  hushing  degrees, 
like  a  niolber  detaching  her  hand  finni  ihu  of 
a  sleeping  child,  the  mind  seems  to  have  1 
balmy  lid  closing  over  it,  like  ihe  eye :  it  is 
closed,  the  mysterious  spirit  has  gone  to  lake 
its  aivy  rounds,  LEit:H  HusT, 

When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our 
perception  of  duration  ceases  with  it;  which 
every  one  experiments  whilal  he  sleeps  soondly. 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we 
are  asleep  and  retain  the  memory  of  them ;  hot 
how  extravagant  and  incoherent  are  they,  and 
how  little  conformable  to  the  perfection  of  a 
rational  being  I  LoCKR. 

They  [children]  should  be  made  to  rise  at 
their  early  hour;  but  great  cire  should  be  taken 
in  waking  them  that  il  be  no!  done  hi<lily. 

Sleep,  death's  beautiful  brother,— fairest  phe- 
nomenon— poetical  reality, — thou  sweet  collap- 
sing of  the  weary  spirit;  thou  mystery  ihat 
every  one  knows;  thou  remnant  of  primeval 
innocence  and  bliss:  for  Adam  sl^  in  Para- 
dise. To  sleep— there's  a  drowsy  mellifluence 
in  the  very  word  that  would  almost  serve  lo 
inlerpret  its  meaning, — lo  shul  up  ihe  setrtef 
and  hoodwink  the  soul ;  to  dismiss  the  worM  ; 
to  escape  from  one's  self;  to  be  in  ignorance  of 
our  own  exislence  ;  to  stagnate  upon  ihe  eanh, 
just  breathing  out  the  hours,  not  living  thera — 
"Doing  no  mischief,  only  dreaming  of  il;" 
neither  merry  nor  melancholy,  something  be- 
tween both,  and  belter  than  either.  Best  ^end 
of  frail  humanity,  and,  like  all  other  friends 
best  estimated  in  its  loss. 

LONf^FELLOW. 

Now  upon  what  has  been  said,  the  physician* 
whether  sleep  be  y 

ng  prisoner  tl 
Rome,  was  wak'd  to  death  ;  but  Pliny  instances 
such  as  have  liv'd  long  without  sleep.  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  nations  where  tbe  men  sleep 
and  wake  by  half  years;  and  they  who  write 
Ihe  life  of  ihe  wise  Epimenides  affirm  that  he 
slept  seven  and  fifty  years  together. 

MoNTAIt»l: 
£ssayt.  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xliv. 


SLEEP.— SOCIE  TV. 


Il  is  nnl  without  reason  ihat  we  are  laii^hl  to 
coniider  sleep  n*  a  resemblance  of  death.  With 
how  ereal  faciliiy  do  we  |ibs9  from  wnkrng  to 
sleeping,  nnd  with  hou>  little  concern  do  we  lose 
the  knowledge  of  lifihl,  and  of  ourselvr«! 
Peradventure  the  faculty  of  sleeping  would 
u-«leKS  and  conlraiy  lo  nature,  hein):  it 


laofa 


(hat  hy  it  nature  inMniclii  us  that  she  has  e(|iiatly 
made  ub  lo  die.aslo  live.and  from  life  presents 
us  the  eternal  estate  she  reserves  for  us  after  it, 
til  accu>tom  us  to  it,  and  lo  lake  friim  us  the 
fear  of  it.  Bui  such  as  have  hy  some  violent 
accident  fallen  into  a  swoon,  and  in  it  have  lost 
all  sense,  these,  melliinks,  have  been  very  near 
seeing  the  true  and  natural  face  of  dealli :  for 
a-s  to  the  moment  of  the  passage  il  is  not  to  he 
fear'd  that  it  hrings  wilh  il  any  pain,  or  dis- 
pleasure, for  as  much  as  we  can  have  no  feeling 
without  leisure:  our  sufferings  require  time, 
which  in  death  is  so  short  anil  precipitous,  that 
it  must  necessarily  lie  insensihie. 

MONTAIQNE ! 
Eaays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixiii. 

Wc  wnke  sleeping,  and  sleep  waking.  I  do 
not  see  so  clearly  in  my  sleep;  but  as  to  my 
being  awake,  I  never  found  it  clear  enough,  and 
free  from  clouds..  Moreover,  iteep,  when  it  is 
profound,  sometimes  rocks  even  drennis  them- 
selves asleep,  but  our  awaking  is  never  so 
spritely  that  it  doe«  rif^htly.  and  as  it  should, 
purge  and  dissipate  those  ravings  and  whimsies 
which  are  waking  .dreams,  aud  worse  than 
dreams.  Our  reason  and  soul  receiving  those 
fancies  and  opinions  that  tike  come  in  dreams, 
and  authorizing  the  actions  of  our  dreams  with 
the  approbation  that  they  do  those  of  ihe  day, 
wherefore  do  we  mil  doubt  whether  our  Ihought 
and  action  is  another  sort  of  dreaming,  and  our 
waking  a  certain  kind  of  sleep? 

Montaigne  : 
Esiayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixix. 

Heaven,  when  the  creature  lies  prostrale  in 
the  weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness,  spreads 
the  covering  of  night  and  darkness  to  conceal 

There  is  one  sweet  lenitive  at  least  for  evils, 
which  nature  holds  out:  so  I  took  ii  kindly  at 
her  hands,  and  felt  asleep.  SteRNE. 

In  the  morning,  when  yon  awake,  accustom 
yourself  lo  think  first  u|ian  God.  or  something 
in  order  10  his  service;  and  at  nighl  also,  let 
him  close  thine  eyes:  and  let  your  sleep  be 
necessary  and  heaUhfuI,  not  idle  and  expensive 
of  lime,  beyond  the  needs  and  conveniences  of 
nature;  and  Eomelimea  be  curiiius  lo  see  the 
preparation  which  the  sun  makes  when  he  is 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east. 

Htly  Living  ,■  Care  Bftur  7'imt. 

There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established  in 

the  physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  hrain 

expends  its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours 

of  wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated 


limin  wither^:  this 
t,  in  early  English 
history,  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death 
liy  heing  prevented  from  sleeping,  always  died 
raving  maniacs ;  thus  it  is  also  ihal  those  who 
are  starved  lo  death  become  insane, — ihe  brain 
is  not  nourished,  and  ihey  cannot  sleep.  1'he 
practical  inferences  are  three— tst.  Those  who 
think  most,  who  do  mosi  brain -work,  require 
most  sleep.  3<l.  Thai  time  "  saved"  from  neces- 
sary sleep  is  infallibly  destructive  lo  mind,  body, 
and  estate.  3d.  Give  youi-setf,  your  children, 
your  servants, — give  all  that  are  under  you. — 
the  fullest  amount  of  sleep  Ihey  will  lake,  by 
com)ielling  them  to  go  to  bed  at  some  regnl.tr, 
early  hour,  and  to  rise  in  ihe  morning  Ihe  mo- 
ment they  awake;  and  within  a  fori  night.  Nature, 
with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising  sun,  will 
unloose  Ihe  bonds  of  sleep  the  moment  enough 
repose  has  been  secured  for  ihe  wants  of  Ihe 
system.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  sufficient 
rule ;  and  as  to  the  question  how  much  steep 
Onv  one  requires,  each  must  he  a  rule  for  him- 
self,—gre.it  Nature  will  never  fail  to  write  it 
out  for  the  observer  under  the  rqjulalions  just 
given.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 
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principles  of  our 

There  is  the  supreme  and  indissoluble  con- 
sanguinity and  society  belween  men  in  general ; 
of  which  the  healiien  poet,  whom  the  apostle 
calls  to  witness,  saith.  We  are  all  his  gener.niion. 
Lord  Bacon. 

Ood  designs  that  a  charitable  intercourse 
should  be  maintained  among  men,  mutually 
pleasant  and  beneficial.  Barrow. 

obvious  division  of  society  is   into 


rich  a 


;  that 


the  numlier  of  the  former  bear  a  great  dispto- 
ponion  10  those  of  the  latter.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  ihe  poor  is  to  administer  lo  Ihe  idleness, 
folly,  and  luxury  of  the  rich;  nnd  th.-il  of  the 
rich,  in  return,  is  lo  End  the  best  methods  of 
confirming  the  slavery  and  increasing  the  burdens 
of  the  poor.  Burke  : 

VimU4.  of  Nat,  Soiiily.  1756. 
The  second  branch  of  the  social  passiims  i- 
that  which  administers  10  tocitly  in  gmfral. 
With  regard  lu  Ihis  I  observe,  that  society, 
merely  as  society,  without  any  particular  height- 
enings,  gives  us  no  positive  pleasure  in  the  en- 
joyment; hul  absolute  and  entire /d/rtei/<r,  that 
is,  the  total  and  perpeluat  exclusion  from  all 
society,  is  as  great  a  poMtive  pain  as  can  almost 
l«  conceived.  Therefore  in  the  balance  lielween 
the  pleasure  of  general  saaety,  an<l  the  pain  of 
absolute  solitude, /fli'n  is  Ihe  predoniin.nnl  idea. 
But  the  pleasure  of  any  particular  social  enjoy- 
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ment  outweighs  very  considerably  Ihe  uneasiiiesK 
caused  byihe  wanl  of  thai  particular  enjoyment ; 
so  that  Ihe  slrongesl  sensations  retnlive  to  the 
habitudes  of  tartimlai 
pi....™,  c  ■ 
and  the  endi 
with  great  pleasure;  a  leniporary  solitude,  on 
the  other  hanil,  it  ilwlf  agreeable.  This  ma; 
perhaps  prove  that  we  are  creatures  designed 
(or  conlemptation  a>  well  ai  action  ;  since  soli- 
tude as  well  as  society  has  its  pleasures ;  as 
from  the  former  observation  we  may  discern 
Ihal  an  entire  life  of  solitude  contradicts  (he 
purposes  of  our  lieing,  since  death  itseir  is 
scarcely  an  idea  of  more  terror. 

Oh  Iki  Sublimt  atid  Biaiiliful,  1 756. 

One  of  the  fint  motives  to  civil  society,  and 
which  becomes  one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is, 
thai  ne  man  skeuld  be  judgt  in  his  mxm  eamt. 
By  this  each  person  has  at  once  divested  him- 
self of  the  first  fundamental  right  of  uncove- 
named  man,  that  is,  to  judge  for  himself,  and 
to  assert  his  own  cause.  lie  abdicates  all  right 
lobe  his  own  governor.  He  inclusively,  in  a 
great  meaMire,  aluindons  the  right  of  self-de- 
fence,  the  first  law  of  Nature.  Man  cannot 
enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil 
stale  together.  TTial  he  may  obtain  justice,  he 
gives  up  his  right  of  determining  what  it  is  in 
points  (he  most  essential  (o  him.  That  he  may 
secure  some  liberty,  he  makes  a  surrender  in 
trust  of  the  whole  of  it.  Burke: 

/ftfltelioni  OH  tit  Rtvelution  in  Franci, 
1790. 

Society  is  (he  true  sphere  of  human  virtue. 
In  social,  active  life,  difficulties  will  perpetually 
be  met  with ;  restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be 
necessary ;  and  studying  to  liehave  right  in 
respect  of  these,  is  a  discipline  of  the  human 
heart  useful  (o  others  and  Improving  to  Aelf. 
Suffering  is  no  duty,  bul  where  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  goal ;  nor  pleasure  a 
crime,  but  where  it  strengthens  the  iufliience  of 
bad  inclinations,  or  lessens  (he  generous  activity 

Elizabeth  Carter  :  Ramiltr,  No.  44. 
We  submit  to  the  society  of  those  (hat  can  in- 
form us,  bu(  we  seek  the  society  of  those  whom 
we  can  inform.  And  men  of  genius  ought  not 
to  l>e  chagrined  if  they  see  blockheads  favoured 
with  a  heartier  welcome  than  themselves.  For 
when  we  communicate  knowledge  we  are  raised 

we  are  lowered.  ColtoN!  Lacen. 

As  we  ascend  in  society,  like  those  who  climb 
a  mountain,  we  shall  find  that  the  clime  of^tr- 
ptlual  tengilalion  commences  with  the  higher 
circles,  and  Ihe  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
grand  luminaiy  the  court,  the  more  frigidity  and 
apathy  shall  we  experience. 

COLTOH:  LatttH. 


social  improvements,  are  accompanied  wilh  so 
many  incidental  evils  that  nothing  bul  an  en- 
larged contemplation  of  their  ultimate  tendency 
and  effect  could  reconcile  us  to  the  monslroos 
incongruities  and  deformities  they  display,  in 
wealth  which  ruins  its  possessor,  titles  which 
dignify  the  base,  and  influence  eiened  to  DOoe 
bul  the  most  mischievous  purposes 

ROBEHT    Mall: 

Funeral  Sermon  for  lit  Princtss  Ckarlttlt. 
Combine  the  frequent  and  fa  mi  liar  perpetuation 
of  atrocious  deeds  with  the  dearth  of  great  and 
generous  actions,  and  you  have  the  ciact  pidare 
of  thai  condition  of  society  which  compleles  the 
degradation  of  the  species, — the  frightful  conitvt 
of  dwarfish  virtues  and  gigantic  vices,  where 
everything  good  is  mean  and  little  and  every- 
thing evil  is  rank  and  luxuriant:  a  dead  aiid 
sickening  uniformity  prevails,  broken  only  at 
intervals  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  anarchy  and 
crime.        Rorert  Hall:  Modtm  Infidtliiy. 

We  art  not,  by  ourselves,  sufficient  to  furaish 
ouiselves  with  competent  stores  for  such  a  life 
as  our  nature  doth  desire;  therefore  we  are 
naturally  induced  to  seek  communion  and  fel- 
lowship with  others.  Hooksk. 

God  having  designed  man  for  a  sociable  crea- 
ture furnished  him  wilh  language,  n'hich  was  to 
be  the  great  instrument  and  cementer  of  society. 

That  (he  sacerdo(al  order  should  encroach  on 
the  functions  of  the  civil  government  would,  in 
our  (ime,  be  a  great  evil.  Dut  that  which  in  an 
age  of  good  government  is  an  evil  may,  in  an 
age  of  gro^ly  bad  govemmen(,  be  a  blessing. 
It  is  better  that  mankind  should  be  governed  ^ 
wise  taws  well  administered,  and  by  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion,  than  by  bni(e  violence,  by 
such  a  prelate  as  Dunstan  than  by  such  a  war- 
rior  as  Penda.  A  society  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  ruled  by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason 
to  rejoice  when  a  doss  of  which  the  influence  is 
intellectual  and  moral  rises  to  ascendency.  Such 
a  class  will  doubtless  abuse  its  power :  but  mea- 
ta]  power,  even  when  abused,  is  still  a  nobler 
and  better  power  than  that  which  consists  merely 
in  corporeal  strength.  We  read  in  our  Saxon 
chronicles  of  tyrants  who,  when  at  the  height 
of  greatness,  were  smiKen  by  remorse,  who  ab- 
horred the  pleasures  and  dignities  which  they 
had  purchased  by  guilt,  who  abdicsteil  tbeit 
crowns,  and  who  sought  to  atone  for  ibeir 
offences  by  cruel  penances  and  incessaiK  pnyeis. 
These  stories  have  drawn  forth  bitter  expres- 
sions of  coniempl  from  some  writers,  who,  while 
they  boasted  of  lihemlity,  were  in  truth  as  lur- 
row-minded  ns  any  monk  of  the  dar^  aget,  and 
whose  habit  was  to  apply  to  all  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world  Ihe  standard  received  in 
the  Parisian  society  of  the  eighteenth  centory. 
Vet  surely  a  system  which,  however  deformed 
by  supers! ition.imroduced  strong  moral  restraints 
into  communities  previously  governed  only  by 
vigour  of  muscle  and  by  audacity  of  sprit,  a 
system  which  taught  the  fiercest  and  tnighliest 
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ruler  ihil  tie  was,  like  hiK  mennesl  bondman, 
a  mpontilble  being,  might  have  seemed  10  dC' 
serve  a  more  respectful  mention  from  philoto- 
phen  and  ptiLLanthropists^ 

LoKD  Macaulay  : 
Hillary  of  England,  vol.  i.,  ch.  l. 
A  commonwealth  is  called  a  society  or  com- 
mon doing  of  a  multilude  of  free  men  collected 
togelher  and   united   by  common  accord  and 
coveauit  among  themselves. 

Adah  Suith. 

al 


an  can  effect  no  gte 

matter  by  his  peno 

g(h  but  as  he  acts 

in  society  and  conju 

SoiriH 

When  men  and  women  are  mixed  and  well 
chosen,  and  put  their  besi  qualities  forward, 
Uiere  may  be  any  iulercouiseol^  civility  and  good 
will.  Swift. 


Religi 


^s  Ihe  . 


iret^i 

passions  and  vices  which  render  men  unsociable 
and  Iroublcsome  (o  one  another. 

TiLLOTSON. 

Were  it  not  for  some  small  remainden  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  are  yel  lefl  scnitered 
among  mankind,  human  society  would  in  a 
short  space  disband  and  run  into  confusion,  and 
ihe  earth  would  grow  nitd  and  4iecome  a  forest. 


SOLITUDE. 

St.  Chrysoslom,  as  greni  a  lover  and  recom- 
mender  of  Ihe  solitary  slate  as  he  was,  declares 
it  lo  be  no  proper  school  for  those  who  are  10  be 
leaders  of  Christ's  flock.  Atterbukv. 

Luther  deters  men  from  solitariness;  but  he 
does  noi  mean  from  a  sober  solitude  that  rallies 
our  scattered  strengths  and  prepares  us  against 
any  new  encounters  from  without. 

Attebbituy. 

Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  Is.  and 
how  far  it  extendelh ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  com- 
pany, and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbul,  where  there  is  no 
love.  Lord  Bacon  ; 

Eaay  XXVIIL,  0/  Fritndihip. 

There  is  no  man  alone,  because  every  man  Is 
a  microcosm,  and  carries  the  whole  world  about 
him:  NuHquom  minut  tslui  quam  ami  lolus, 
though  it  betheapophih^mofawiie  man  [Pub- 
lius  Scipio :  Qc.  de  Olf.,  lib.  iit.],  is  yet  true  in 
the  mouth  of  a  fool;  for  indeed,  though  in  a 
wilderness,!  man  is  never  alone,  not  only  he - 
cause  be  is  with  himself  and  his  own  thoughts, 
bul  because  he  is  with  the  devil,  who  ever  con- 
sorts with  our  solitude,  and  is  that  unruly  rebel 
that  musters  up  those  disordered  motions  which 
accompany  our  sequestered  imaginations:  and 
to  speak  more  narrowly,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  solitude,  nor  anything  that  can  be  said  to  be 
alone  and  by  itself,  bul  God,  who  is  his  own 
circle,  and  can  subsist  by  himself ;  all  other). 


liesides  their  dissimilarity  and  heterogeneous 
parts,  which  in  a  manner  multljily  their  natures, 
cannot  subsist  without  the  concourse  of  God, 
and  Ihe  society  of  that  hand  which  dulh  uphold 
their  natures.  Sir  T  Browne - 

/ltligioJiftdin,¥i.l\.,x. 

A  man  would  have  no  pleasure  in  dtACovering 
all  the  beauties  of  the  universe,  even  in  heaven 
itself,  unless  he  had  a  partner  to  whom  he  might 
cummunicaie  hit  joy.  Cicero. 

Wlieii  we  withdraw  from  hnmnn  inlercourse 
into  solitude,  we  are  more  peculiarly  conimilled 
in  the  presence  of  the  Diviiiily  ;  yet  sume  men 
retire  into  solitude  10  device  or  perjHjIrale  crimes. 
This  is  like  a  man  going  lo  meet  and  brave  a 
lion  in  his  own  gloomy  desert,  in  the  very  pre- 
cincts of  bis  dread  abode. 

John  Foster  i  youmal. 
derived  from  surveying  ihe 
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when  there  is  none  with  whom  we  can  share  it ; 
nor  would  the  most  passionate  admirer  of  elo- 
quence or  poetry  consent  to  witness  Iheir  most 
stupendous  exertions  upon  ihe  simple  condition 
of  not  being  permitted  to  reveal  hi^  emoiions. 
Robert  Hai.l; 

FuHtrtU  Strman  for  Dr.  Kyland. 
To  explain  how  I  kept  up  my  courage,  I  must 
not  tell  eilher  my  religion  or  my  ch-iracler; 
bul  I  can  tell  what  means  I  employed  lic>.itles 
to  overcome  the  dreaded  horrors  of  conRnement. 
The  first  rule  is  to  throw  away,  as  soon  as  pos- 

"  Hope,  eager  hope,  the  iiut>]n  of  our  Joys, 
li  scarce  a  milder  lyntDI  Ibaa  despair." 
One  comes  only  lo  a  settled  slate,  which  permits 
even  a  kind  of  enjoyment,  when  all  is  dune  wiih 
hope.  Accepting,  then,  the  years  of  solitude 
as  perfectly  ineviiable.  one  must  consider  how 
10  pa»s  them,  how  10  keep  oneself  occupied  and 
aroused.  Kecollections  of  the  past  will  very 
snon  be  exhausted  as  a  means  of  killing  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  one  is  not  disposed  for 
any  other  thing.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  I 
wrote  down  more  than  four  hundred  names  of 
young  men  who  had  been  with  me  in  ihe  cadet- 
house,  and  was  absorbed  in  this  occupation  for 
several  weeks.  Very  often  I  rose  in  ihe  midst 
of  the  night  to  write  down  with  chalk  any  name 
which  I  had  been  endeavouring  fur  days  to. 
recollect.  This  will  only  do  for  a  short  time ;. 
and  one  musl  needs  try  10  create  little  joys. 
where  great  ones  are  denied. 

HBUsekold  Wordi. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  which  wilt 
seldom  deceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear 
his  own  company  there  is  something  wrong. 
He  must  fly  from  himself,  either  because  he  feels- 
a  tediousness  in  life  from  the  equipoise  of  an 
empty  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to  one 
motion  more  than  another  but  as  it  is  iinpelledi 
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by  some  exleriial  power,  must  always  have  re- 
course Id  Toreign  objects;  or  he  mu^t  be  afraid 
of  the  iiilrusion  of  some  unpleasing  ideas,  and, 
perhaps,  is  struggling  (o  escape  from  llie  re- 
membrance of  a  loss,  (he  fear  of  a  calunily,  or 
tome  olher  thought  of  greater  horror. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson  :  Ramiler,  No.  5. 
In  early  youth,  if  we  firid  it  diHicult  10  con- 
trol our  feelings,  so  we  lind  il  diHicult  to  vent 
them  in  the  presence  of  others.  On  the  s|>ring 
side  of  twenty,  if  anything  affects  u«,  we  rush 
to  lock  ourselves  up  in  ourtuoni,urget  away  into 
the  sireett  nr  the  lields :  in  our  earlier  years  we 
are  stiti  the  savages  of  nature,  and  we  do  as  the 

Gar  brute  does — (he  wounded  stag  leaves  the 
rd,  and  if  there  is  anything  on  a  dog's  failh- 
ful  heart,  he  slinks  away  into  a  corner. 

LoRU  E.  G.  E.  L.  B,  Lvtton  : 

7'/u  Caxlotts,  cli.  xxxvii. 

It  is  not  good  for  man  lo  be  alone.  Hitheno 
all  ihings  that  have  been  named  were  approved 
of  God  to  be  very  good  :  loneliness  is  the  first 
thing  which  Cud's  eye  named  not  good. 

Milton. 

Solitude  seems  lo  me  to  have  (he  best  pre- 
tence, in  such  as  have  already  employed  their 
mosi  active  and  flourishing  age  in  the  world's 
service,  by  ihe  example  of  Thales.  We  have 
lived  enough  for  others,  lei  us  at  least  live  out 
■he  small  remnant  of  life  for  ourselves  1  let  us 
now  call  in  our  ihoughls  and  intentions  to  our 
selves,  and  to  our  own  ease  and  repose  :  'lis  no 
light  thing  10  make  a  sure  retreat,  it  will  be 
enough  lo  do  without  mixing  other  enterprises 
and  designs  1  since  God  gives  us  lea>ure  to  pre- 
pare for,  and  to  order  our  remove,  let  us  make 
ready,  liuss  our  baggage,  take  leave  betimes  of 
the  coinjiany ;  lei  us  disentangle  our  selves  from 
those  violent  importunities  that  engage  us  else- 
where, and  separate  us  from  our  selves;  we 
must  break  llie  knot  of  our  obligations,  how 
strong  soever,  and  hereafter  love  this,  or  that ; 
but  es|iouse  nothing  but  our  selves:  that  is  lo 
say,  let  Ihe  remainder  be  our  own,  but  not  so 
joyn'd  and  so  close  as  nol  to  be  forc'd  away 
without  slaying  us,  or  tearing  part  of  the  whole 
piece.  Montaigne; 

Esmyt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxxviii. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude :  ihe 
former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  slate  for  the  mind 
of  man,  the  taller  almost  the  worst.  In  com- 
plete solitude,  Ihe  eye  wants  olijects,  the  heart 
wants  allachments,  the  understanding  wants  re- 
ciprocation. The  character  loses  its  tenderness 
when  it  has  noihing  10  love,  its  firmness  when 
il  has  none  to  strengthen  it,  its  sweetness  when 
it  has  nothing  lo  soothe  it,  iis  patience  when  It 
meets  no  contradict  ion,  its  humility  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  delicacy  in 
Ihe  conversatii>ns  of  the  uninformed. 

HA.-4NAII  More:  Caltbs,  ch-  ii. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  secrecy,  to 
encourage   a  rational   mind  to  the  perpeir.ilion 
of  any  base  action  ;  for  a  man  must  first  extin- 


guish and  put  out  the  great  light  wiibin  him,  hi- 
conscience:  he  must  get  away  from  himself, 
and  shake  off  the  thousand  wiineises  which  he 
always  carries  about  him,  before  be  can  beolcae. 

cannot  possibly  be  supposol  qualifieil  fur  pac- 
ing life  in  thai  manner.  This  people  have 
taken  up  from  reading  the  many  agreeable 
things  which  have  been  written  on  that  subjec^ 
for  which  we  are  liehulden  to  excellent  persons 
who  delighted  in  lieing  retired,  and  alrstracied 
from  the  pleasures  that  enchant  the  gencraliiy 
of  the  world.  This  way  of  life  is  recommended 
indeed  with  great  beauty,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  disposes  the  reader  for  the  time  10  pleas- 
ing forgetfuhiess  or  negligence  of  the  particntir 
hurry  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged,  tc^elher 
wilh  a  longing  for  that  state  which  be  is  charmed 
with  in  description.  But  when  we  consider  Ihe 
world  ilself,  and  how  few  there  are  capable  of 
a  religious,  learned,  or  philosophic  solitude,  re 
shall  he  aM  to  change  a  regard  to  tliat  sort  of 
solitude,  lor  being  a  little  singular  >n  enjoying 
time  after  the  way  «  man  himself  likes  !><«  in 
'.he  world,  without  going  so  far  as  wholly  to 
withdraw  from  it- 

SiR  R.'Stkele:  Sjtclator,  No-  264. 
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Dr.  I.  Watts. 


SOPHISTRY. 

The  juggle  of  sophistry  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  in  using  a  word  in  one  sense  in  all  ibe 
premises,  and  in  another  sense  in  Ihe  conclnsioa. 
Coleridge. 
Genius  may  daule,  eliMjuence  may  persuade, 
reason  may  convince;  hut  to  render  popular 
cold  and  comfortless  sophistry,  unaided  by  these 
powers,  is  a  hopeless  attempt. 

Robert  Hall: 
Apology  for  Ike  Freedam  of  tkt  Ptta, 
Secl.  IV. 
Subtilty   in   ihoie  who   make   professioa  to 
tench  or  defend  truth  halh  passed  for  a  virtue: 
a  virtue,  indeed,  which,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  in  noihing  but  the  fallacious  and  illutory 
use  of  obscure  or  deceitful  term'',  is  only  fit  10 
make  men  more  conceited  in  their  ignorance- 
There  is  no  error  which  hath  not  some  ap- 
pearance  of  probability  resembling  truth,  whidi 
when  men  who  study  lo  be  singular  find  old, 
straining  reason,  they  then  publish  lo  the  voiid 


When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  irue  one.  then  il  is  properly  called  ■ 
aftphisra  or  "  fallacy."  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


SORROW.SOUL. 


Liitle  Iricks  of  sopbiairy,  by  iiiding  in  or 
leaving  oul  such  words  us  enlircly  change  the 
question,  should  be  abandoned  by  nil  fair  dis- 
putants. Dr.  I.  Watts. 


SORfiOW. 

Religion  .  .  .  prescribes  to  every  miserable 
man  the  means  of  bellering  his  condilion ;  nay, 
it  shows  him  that  the  bearing  of  his  afflictions 
as  he  ought  to  do  will  naturally  end  in  the  re- 
moval of  them  !  it  makes  him  easy  here  became 
it  can  make  him  happy  hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  contented  mind  is  the 
greatest  blessing  a  man  can  enjoy  in  this  world ; 
and  if  in  llie  present  life  bis  happiness  arises 
from  the  subduing  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in 
the  next  from  the  gratification  of  them. 

Addison  ;  Sftctatar,  No.  574. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow 
is  employment.  It  is  commonly  observed  that 
among  soldiers  and  seamen,  though  there  is 
much  kindness,  there  is  little  grief;  they  see 
their  friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation 
which  is  indulged  in  security  and  idleness,  lie- 
Cause  they  have  no  leisure  10  spare  from  the 
care  of  themselves ;  and  whoever  shall  keep 
bis  thoughts  equally  busy,  will  find  himself 
equally  unafiecied  with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sor- 
row, and  its  effects  might  doubtless  be  accele- 
rated by  quickening  the  succession,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  variety  of  objecls. 
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Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  suul,  which 
every  new   idea    contriliuies  in   its   passage  to 
scour  away.     It  is  the  putrefaction  gf  stagnant 
life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. 
Dr.  S.  JoKKSONi  Jiamilir,  No.  47. 

Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind  upon  the 
thought  of  a  good  lost  which  might  have  been 
enjoyed  longer;  or  the  sense  of  a  present  evil. 

When  some  one  sorrow,  that  is  yet  reparable, 
gets  hold  of  your  mind  like  a  monomania — 
when  you  think,  because  heaven  has  denied  you 
this  or  that,  im  which  you  had  set  your  heart, 
that  all  your  life  must  be  a  blank — oh,  then  diet 
yourself  well  on  biography — the  biography  of 
good  and  great  men.  See  how  little  a  space 
one  sorrow  really  makes  in  life.  See  scarce  a 
page,  (icriiaps,  given  to  some  grief  similar  to 
your  own;  and  how  triumphantly  the  life  sails 
on  beyond  it.  You  thought  the  wing  was 
broken  1  Tut — tut — 'twas  but  a  bruised  feather! 
See  what  life  leaves liehind  it,  when  all  isdonel 
— a  summary  of  positive  facta  far  out  of  ibe 
region  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  linking  them- 


selves  with   the   l>eing   of  the   world. 
biography  is  the  medioine  here! 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lytton: 
Thi  Cflj/ffBi,ch. 


The  violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  the  first  to 
be  striven  withal;  being,  like  b  mighty  beast, 
sooner  tamed  with  following  than  overthrown 
by  withstanding.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sorrow  being  the  natural  and  direct  offspring 
of  sin,  that  which  first  brought  sin  into  the 
world  must,  by  necessaiy  consequence,  bring  in 

SOUL. 
That  cherubim  which  now  appears  as  a  God 
to  B  human  soul,  knows  very  well  that  the 
period  will  come  about  in  eternity  when  the 
human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  himself  now 
is:  nay,  when  she  shall  look  down  upim  that 
degree  of  perfection  as  much  as  she  now  falls 
short  of  it.  .  .  .  With  what  astonishment  and 
veneration  may  we  look  into  aur  own  souls, 
where  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue 
and  knowledge,  such  ineihansled  sources  of 
perfection?  We  know  not  yet  what  we  shall 
be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  to  con- 
ceive the  glory  that  will  be  always  in  reserve 

AdIHSOn:  SfeaaKH-.tla.  ill. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing 
and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion  than 
this  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul 
makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  with- 
out ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To  look 
upon  the  loul  as  going  on  from  strength  10 
strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  forever 
with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to 
all  eternity;  thai  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue 
to  virtue,  and  knowledge  (o  knowledge ;  carries 
in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Nay,  it  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  him- 
self, to  see  his  creation  forever  beautifying  in 
his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  10  him,  by  greater 
degrees  of  resemblance. 

Addison:  Sptctator,  No.  iti. 

We  cannot  question  but  the  happiness  of  a 
soul  will  be  adequate  to  its  nature ;  and  that  it 
is  not  endowed  with  any  faculties  which  are  to 
lie  useless  and  unemployed.  The  happiness  is 
to  be  the  happiness  of  the  whole  man  ;  and  we 
may  easily  conceive  to  ourselves  the  happiness 
of  the  soul  whilst  any  one  of  its  faculties  is  in 
the  fruition  of  its  chief  good.  The  happiness 
may  be  of  a  more  exalted  nature  in  proportion  as 
the  faculty  employed  is  so;  but  as  the  whole 
soul  acts  in  Ibe  exertion  of  any  of  iLs  particular 
powers,  the  whole  soul  is  happy  in  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  any  of  its  particular  acts. 
Addison  :  Sptetahr,  No.  600. 


nor  acquirable  to  mattei  by  any  molion  or  modi- 
fication of  it;  it  necesiarily  follow!  Ihnt  they  pro- 
ceed from  somecogitaliveiubstance.Eome  incor- 
poreal inhabiiani  within  ai,  which  we  call  spirit 
and  loul  Bentley. 

If  we  con^der  the  dignity  of  an  inlelligenl 
being,  and  put  thai  in  the  scales  against  brute 
inanimate  matter,  we  may  afKrm,  without  over- 
valuing human  nature,  thai  (he  »oul  of  one 
virtuous  and  religious  man  is  of  greater  worth 
and  excellence  than  the  sun  and  his  planets. 
Bbntley. 

Surely  it  is  but  (he  merit*  of  our  unworthy 
natures,  if  we  sleep  in  darkness  until  the  last 
alarm.  A  serious  reflex  upon  my  own  un- 
worthiness  did  make  me  backward  from  chal- 
lenging this  prerogative  of  my  soul ;  so  [  could 
enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last,  I  could  with 
pUience  be  nothing  almost  unto  eternity. 

Sir  T.  Browne:  Xe/if.  Med.,  11.  I.,  vii. 

Those  who  have  searched  Into  human  nature 
observe  ihat  nothing  so  much  shows  the  noble- 
ness of  the  tuul,  as  ihal  its  felicity  consists  in 
action.  Every  man  has  nuch  an  active  principle 
in  him.  that  he  will  lind  out  something  to  em- 
ploy himself  upon,  in  whatever  place  or  stale 
of  life  he  is  posted. 

liUDGBLL:  Sptiiator,  No.  Il6. 

This  is  my  lirm  persuasion,  that  since  the 
human  soul  exerts  itself  with  so  great  activity  ; 
lincc  it  has  such  a  remembrance  of  the  best, 
iuch  a  concern  fur  the  future;  since  it  is  en- 
riched with  so  many  arts,  sciences,  and  dis- 
coveries; it  is  impossible  but  the  Being  which 
contains  all  these  must  be  immortal.      Cato. 

litis  boundless  desire  had  not  its  original 
ftom  man  itself;  nothing  would  render  itself 
Tcstles-i;  something  above  the  bounds  of  this 
world  implanted  those  desires  after  a  higher 
good,  and  made  him  restless  in  everything  else. 
And  since  llie  soul  can  only  rest  in  that  which 
is  infinite,  there  is  something  infinite  for  ir  to 
rest  in ;  since  nothing  in  the  world,  though  a 
man  had  the  whole,  can  give  it  satisfaction, 
there  is  something  aliove  the  world  only  caja- 
ble  to  do  it,  otherwise  the  soul  would  be  always 
without  it,  and  be  more  in  vain  than  any  other 
creature.  There  la,  therefore,  some  inBnite 
being  that  can  only  give  a  contentment  to  the 
soul,  and  this  is  God. 

ChARNOCK:  Atlriiules. 

For  my  own  pari,  1  never  could  think  that 
the  soul  while  in  a  mortal  body  lives,  but  when 
departed  out  of  it  dies ;  or  that  its  consciou'^ness 
is  lost  when  it  is  discharged  out  of  an  nncon. 
seious  habitation.  But  when  it  is  freed  from  all 
corporeal  alliance,  then  il  truly  exists.  Fnnher, 
nnce  the  human  frame  is  broken  by  death,  tell 
us,  what  becomes  of  its  parts?  It  is  visible 
whither  the  materials  of  other  being<i  are  trans- 
lated :  namely,  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
had  their  birth.  The  soul  alone,  neither  present 
DOT  departed,  is  (he  object  of  our  eves. 

Cyrus  the  Elder  :  'Xtn<fhen. 


If  a  heathen  philosopher  brings  u[ 
from  reason,  which  none  of  our  atheistical  soph- 
isters  can  confute,  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  I  hope  they  will  so  weigh  the  consequences 
as  neither  to  talk  nor  live  as  if  there  was  no 
such  thing.  SiR  J.  DenhaM. 

Some  of  our  philosophizing  divines  have  too 
much  exalted  the  faculnes  of  our  souls,  when 
(hey  have  maintained  Ihat  by  their  force  man- 
kind has  been  able  lo  find  out  Cod. 

Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by 
angels,  and  some  by  the  generant :  whether  il 
t>e  immediately  created  or  traducetl  halh  been 
the  great  ball  of  contention.  Glanvill. 

If  our  souls  are  but  particles  and  deceptions 
of  our  parents,  then  I  must  have  been  guilty  of 
all  the  sins  ever  committed  by  my  parenii. 

Gt-At<VIU- 

The  animal  soul  sooner  expands  and  eTolvet 
itself  to  ill  full  orb  and  extent  than  the  human 
•oul.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

This  little  active  principle,  as  ihe  body  is- 
creaseth  and  dilateth,  evoKeth,  difFuselh,  and 
expaiideth,  if  not  his  substantial  existence,  yet 
his  energy.  StR  M.  HalB. 

The  nation  has  certainty  not  been  wanting  in 
the  proper  expression  of  ils  poignant  regret  at 
the  sudden  removal  of  this  most  lamented  piin- 
cess,  nor  of  iheir  sympathy  with  the  royal  family, 
deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ment. Sorrow  is  painted  on  every  counlenaitce, 
the  pursuits  of  business  and  of  pleasure  have 
lieen  suspended,  and  the  kingdom  is  covered 
with  the  signals  of  distress. 

Bui  what,  my  brethren,  if  it  l>e  lawful  to  in- 
dulge such  a  thought,  what  would  be  the  funeral 
olsequies  of  a  lost  soul?  Where  shall  we  Rnd 
the  tears  fil  to  be  wept  at  such  a  spectacle? 
or.  could  we  realize  the  calamity  in  alt  its  ex- 
tent, what  tokens  of  commiseration  and  concern 
would  be  deemed  equal  lo  the  occ.ision  ?  Would 
it  suffice  for  Ihe  sun  to  veil  his  light,  and  Ihe 
moon  her  brightness;  lo  cover  the  ocean  with 
mourning,  and  the  heavens  with  sackcloth  ?  Or 
were  Ihe  whole  fabric  of  nature  lo  become  ani- 
mated and  vocal,  would  it  be  posi^ible  f»r  her  to 
utter  a  groan  too  deep,  or  a  cry  too  (uerdng,  to 
express  the  magnitude  of  such  a  cnlasiropfac? 
RoBF.RT  Hali.: 
Funeral  Strmon  nn  lie  Prinms  CAarbOt. 

There  are  but  a  few,  and  ihey  endued  with 
great  ripeness  of  wit  and  judgmenl.  free  from 
all  such  affairs  as  might  tniubte  their  mediU- 
llons,  instructed  in  Ihe  sharpest  and  subtlest 
[Kjints  of  learning,  who  have,  and  that  very 
hardly,  been  able  to  find  out  but  only  Ihe  im- 
mortalily  of  the  soul.  HooKU. 

The  soul  being,  as  it  is  active,  perfected  by 
love  of  that  infinite  good,  shall,  at  il  is  receptive, 
be  also  perfected  wiih  those  supernatural  pas- 
sions of  joy,  peace,  and  delight. 

Hooker. 


Coogl. 


They  who  prink  and  pamper  ihe  bwdy,  and 
negleci  the  soul,  ate  like  one  who,  having  a 
nightingale  in  bis  hoi)se,  i»  more  fond  or  the 
caige  ihan  of  the  biid.  Jaues  Howell. 

Great  variety  of  opinion  there  hath  been 
amongst  Ihe  ancient  philosophers  touching  the 
de&niiion  of  tlie  soul,  q-haln's  waa,  that  it  is 
a  nature  nilhout  rtpeai :  AsclepiBdei,  that  il  is 
an  extrcUaliffn  ef  lenu:  Htsiod,  Ihat  il  U  d 
tiing  compBird  sj  tarlh  and  mater;  Parmeni<te3 
holds,  ef  earth  and  firt ;  Cnlen,  Ihal  it  is  htat ; 
Hippocrates,  that  il  is  d  ipirit  diffuud  through 
Ihi  body  ;  some  others  have  held  it  to  lie  light; 
I'iato  sailh,  'lis  a  tubstanct  isaving  ili'ff;  after 
Cometh  Aristotle  (whom  the  author  here  re- 
provFih]  and  toeth  a  degree  farther,  and  Sailh  it 
IS  ^(^na,  (hat  is,  that  which  naturally  makes 
the  liody  to  move.  Bui  this  definition  is  as 
rigid  as  any  of  ihe  other;  fur  this  lells  us  not 
what  the  essence,  origin,  or  nature  of  the  soul 
is,  bul  only  marks  an  effect  of  it,  and  therefore 
signitieth  no  more  than  if  he  had  said  thai.  i(  is 
angtlut  hominut,  or  an  inletligence  that  moveth 
man,  as  he  supposed  those  other  to  do  Ihe 
heavens. 

K.  C/.  Cic.  Tuic.  Ditp.,  i.  x. ;  noti  in  Sir  T. 
Brewa/i  Riligio  Mtditi,  Pi.  I.,  i. 

"This  is  the  last  sun  1  !hall  ever  see,  com- 
rade," said  he  [Marshal  Neyl,  approaching  M. 

de  V .    "  This  world   is  at  an  end  for  me. 

Thi^i  evening  I  shall  lie  in  another  bivouac.  1 
am  no  woman,  but  I  believe  in  God,  and  in 
another  life,  and  I  feel  Ihat  I  have  an  immortal 
soul :  they  spoke  to  me  of  preparation  for  death, 
of  the  conwlations  of  religion,  of  conferring 
with  a  pious  priest.  Is  thai  the  dealh  of  a  sol- 
dier? Let  me  hear  what  you  would  do  in  my 
place."  ..."  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  should 
allow  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  to  enter,  and  1 
should  prepare  my  soul  for  every  event."  "  I 
believe  you  are  right,"  replied  the  marshal  with 
a  friendly  smite,  "  Well,  then,  let  the  priest 
come  in."  Lamartink: 

HUl.  eflhe  Rater,  of  Monarchy  in  Frana, 
vol.  iii.  book  34,  xxiii. 

Defining  Ihe  soul  to  be  a  su  I  stance  thai  always 
thinks,  can  serve  bul  to  make  many  men  suspect 
that  they  have  no  souls  at  all,  since  they  find  a 
Eood  pari  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  think- 
ing. Locks. 

I  do  nol  say  there  is  no  soni  in  man  because 
he  is  not  lensihle  of  it  in  his  sleep;  but  I  do  say 
he  cannot  think  at  any  lime,  waking  or  sleeping, 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

It  il  strange  the  soul  iihould  never  once  recall 
over  any  of  its  pure  native  ideas  before  it  bor- 
rowed anything  from  the  body  ;  never  any  other 
ideas  bul  what  derive  their  original  from  that 

To  what  vanity  does  the  good  ojunion  we 
have  of  ourselves  push  us?  The  most  regul.-ir 
and  mo«t  perfect  soul  in  the  worki  has  but  too 
much  to  do  10  keep  itself  upright  from  being 
overthrown  by  its  own  weaknesi.  There  is  not 
one  of  a  thousand  that  is  right,  and  settled  10 
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much  as  one  minute  in  a  whole  life,  and  thai 
may  not  very  well  doubt  whether  according  to 
her  natural  condition  she  can  ever  be.  But  to 
join  constancy  to  it  is  her  utmost  perfeclion:  I 
mean  though  nothing  should  jostle  and  discom- 
pose her,  which  a  thousand  accidents  may  do. 


Forte 


Eisayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  lix. 
ike  the  condition  of  our  souls  such 
would  have  it  to  he,  we  mu<sl  suppose  them 
all  knowing,  even  in  their  natural  simplicity  and 
purity.  By  these  means  they  had  Men  such, 
being  free  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  as  well 
before  they  entered  into  it,  as  we  hope  ihey  shall 
be  after  they  are  gone  out  of  it.  And  from  this 
knowledge  il  sliould  follow  ihat  they  should  re- 
niemlier  being  got  in  the  body,  as  Plato  said, 
"  That  what  we  learn  is  no  other  than  a  remem- 
brance of  what  we  knew  before,"  a  thing  which 
every  one  by  experience  may  maintain  to  he 
false.  Forasmuch,  in  the  fii>t  place,  as  that  we 
do  not  justly  remember  anything  but  what  we 
have  been  taught :  and  that  if  the  memory  did 
purely  perform  its  office,  it  would  at  least  suggrsl 
to  us  something  more  Ihan  what  we  have  learned. 
Secondly,  that  which  she  knew  being  in  her 
purity  was  a  true  knowledge,  knowing  things  as 
they  are  by  her  divine  intelligence:  whereas 
here  we  make  her  receive  falsehood  and  vice, 
when  we  instruct  her;  wherein  she  cannot  em- 
ploy her  reminiscence,  that  image  and  conception 
having  never  been  planted  in  her. 

Montaigne  ; 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Iiii. 

Our  immortal  souls,  while  righteous,  are  by 
God  himself  beaulilied  with  Ihe  title  of  his  own 
image  and  simililutle.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent 
in  man's  practical  understanding;  namely,  that 
storehouse  of  Ihe  soul,  in  which  are  treasured 
up  the  rules  of  action  and  the  seeds  of  morality. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  comem- 
plation  and  practice,  according  to  that  geneial 
division  of  objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain 
our  speculations,  others  also  employ  our  actions  ; 
so  the  understanding  with  relation  to  ^these  is 
divided  into  speculative  and  praclic. 

SotrrH. 

If  our  souls  be  immortal,  Ihis  makes  abundant 
amends  for  the  frailties  of  life  luid  ihe  sufferings 
of  this  state.  TiLLOTSON. 

The  Egyptians,  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  antiquity,  were  amongst  the  first  who  laughl 
that  the  soul  was  immortal. 

Bishop  WARiiniTON. 

The  doctrine  of  a  metempsychosis  the  Greek 
writers  agree  to  have  been  first  set  abroad  by 
the  Egyptians.  BisHOF  Warburton. 

As  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  body  by  the 
evidence  of  sense,  ao  we  learn  what  belongs  to 
the  Biiul  by  an  inward  consciousness  which  may 
be  called  a  sort  of  internal  feeling. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


SPA  CE.  SPANIARDS.— SPE  CULA  TION.  —SPIRITS. 


SPACE. 


Bejoixl  this  we  have  no  more  a  posi 
tincl  nolian  of  inlinUe  space  llian  i  niarmei  nas 
of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  wheie,  havine  lei  down 
a  large  ponion  of  his  sounding- line,  he  reaches 
no  boiiom.  Locke. 


SPANIARDS. 
In  no  modern  society,  not  even  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Eliiabelh,  lias  there  been  so 
great  a  numlier  of  men  eminent  at  once  in  hler- 
■lure  and  in  the  pursuits  of  aclire  life,  as  Spain 
produced  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Almost 
every  dit^litiguished  writer  was  also  distinguished 
as  a  soldier  or  a  politician.  Boscan  l>ore  ai^s 
with  high  reputation.  GarciUso  de  Vega,  the 
author  of  the  sweelesl  and  must  graceful  pastoral 
poem  of  modem  times,  after  a  short  but  splen- 
did military  career,  fell  sword  in  hand  nt  the 
head  of  a  storming  party.  Alonio  de  Ercilla 
bore  a  conapicuous  part  in  that  war  of  Arauco 
which  he  afterwards  celebrated  in  one  uC  the 
best  heroic  poems  that  Spain  has  prociucud. 
Iluitatlu  de  Mendoza,  who^e  poems  have  been 
compared  to  those  of  Horace,  and  whose  chami- 
ing  little  novel  is  evidently  the  model  of  Gil 
Bias,  h.is  been  handed  down  to  us  by  history  as 
one  of  the  sternest  of  those  iron  proconsuls  who 
were  employed  by  the  House  of  Austria  to  crush 
(he  MngerLng  public  spirit  of  Italy.  I^ipe  sailed 
in  the  Amiada;  Cervantes  was  wounded  at  Le- 

Lerd  Mahon'i  (Far  eflht  Suicfisian  in 
Spain.  Jon.  1833. 


SPECULATION. 
He  ruined  himself  and  all  that  trusted  in  him 
by  crotchets  that  he  never  could  eiploin  lo  any 
rational  man.  De  QuiNceV. 

It  is  no  point  of  wisdom  for  a  man  to  beat 
his  brain:j  about  things  impossible. 

Hake  WILL. 
Heights  that  scorn  our  prospect,  and  depths 
of  whith  reason  will  never  touch  the  bottom, 
isint;  from  iheni 
y  afford 
s  of  hi 

renson,  and  so  are  large  enough  for  it  to  take 
its  full  scope  and  range  in.  SOUTH. 

ll  is  a  vast  hindrance  to  the  enrichment  of 
our  understandings  if  we  spend  too  much  of  our 
time  among  infinites  and  unsearchables. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 


For  my  own  part,  I  am  apt  to  join  in  the 
opinion  with  those  who  believe  that  all  ihe 
regions  of  nature  swarm  with  spirits;  and  that 
we  have  multitudes  of  spectators  on -all  our 


but.  instead  of  terrifying  myself  with  sach  1 
notion,  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  lo  think  tiin 
I  am  always  engaged  with  such  an  innumerable 
society  in  searching  out  the  wonders  of  the 
creation,  and  joining  in   the  same  consort  of  J 

[iraise  and  adoration. 

Milton  has  finely  described  this  mixed  com-  | 

munion  of  men  and  spirits  in  paradise;  and  hid  . 

doubtless  his  eye  upon  a  verse  in  old  ncsicid, 
which  is  almost  word  for  word   the  same  with  ■ 

his  third  line  in  the  following  passage  :  | 


Tim 


North 


MUliDBS  of  ipiritual  cnuuins  walk  ihe  earth. 

Addison:  Sptcinior,  No.  iz. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  nigbt  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul  during  her 
abstraction,  or  from  any  operation  of  subonii- 
nole  spirits,  has  been  a  dispute. 

Addisoh. 

All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  teij 
oRensive  do  cause  (he  spirits  to  retire;  and  upon 
their  flight  the  parts  arc  in  some  degree  desli- 
(ule,  and  so  there  is  induced  in  ihem  a  trepida- 
tion and  horror.  Lord  Bacoh. 

If  these  powers  of  cogitation,  volition,  and 
sensation  are  neither  inhere nl  in  mailer  u 
such,  nor  acquirable  to  matter  by  any  motion 
and  modification  of  it,  it  necessarily  follows  thai 
they  proceed  from  some  cogitative  substance, 
siime  incoipoteal  inhabitant  wilhtn  us,  which 
we  call  spirit.  Bcntley. 

Such  as  deny  spirits  subsistent  without  bodies, 
will  with  difficulty  affirm  the  sepatale  existence 
of  their  own.  Sis  T.  Browite. 

Wicked  spirits  may  by  their  cunning  cany 
farther  in  a  seeming  confederacy  or  suliserviency 
to  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.        Dkvdbk. 

The  term  spirit  properly  denotes  a  being 
without  a  [maleriall  body.  A  being  that  never 
had  a  [maieriat]  body  is  a  pure  spirit  A 
human  soul,  when  it  has  left  the  body,  is  a  dis- 
embodied spirit.  Mind  or  soul  is  incorporated 
spirit.  FLEUtNG. 

Those  mercurial  spirits,  which  were  only  lent 
the  earth  to  show  men  their  folly  in  admiring  it, 
possess  delights  of  a  nobler  make  and  natiut 
which  antedate  immortality.  GlaMVilL. 

That  we  may  not  give  advantage  lo  the  evil 
spirits,  eilher  to  our  temptation  or  iheir  preva- 
lence. Bishop  J.  Halu 

He  had  been  indulging  in  fanciful  speculatioiu 
on  spiritual  essences  until ...  he  bad  an  ideal 
world  of  his  own  around  him. 

Washington  Ikvikg. 

You  are  to  honour,  improve,  and  perfect  the 
spirit  that  ti  within  you :  you  are  to  prepare  it 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  nourish  it  with 
the  love  of  God  and  of  virtue,  lo  adorn  it  with 
good  works,  and  to  make  it  as  holy  and  heavenly 
as  you  can.  Law. 


SPIRirs.— SPIRITUALITY.— STARS.STATES. 
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rt  u(  it.  LOCKB. 

Extravagnnt  young  fellntr^  thai  have  liveli- 
ness anti  &piril.  come  sometimes  to  be  sel  right, 
and  sn  make  able  and  greal  men  ;  bul  lame  and 
low  spirits  very  seldom  attain  10  anything. 

There  is  an  evil  spiril  continually  active,  and 
inleni  to  seduce.  South. 

No  man  ihai  own»  the  exlMence  of  an  inli- 
nile  spiril  can  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  a  finite 
spirit  1  thai  is,  such  a  thing  as  is  immaterial,  and 
dues  not  contain  any  principle  of  conuption. 
T1LI.0TSOH. 

If  we  arise  to  the  world  of  tpirils,  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  mtisl  be  amazingly  imperfect, 
when  ihere  is  not  Ihe  leasl  grain  of  sand  bul 
has  too  many  difficulties  belonging  to  it  for  the 

Dr.  1.  Watts:  Legic. 

There  are  things  in  the  world  of  spirits 
wherein  our  ideas  are  very  dark  and  confused; 
such  .IS  their  union  with  animal  nature,  (he  way 
of  iheir  acting  on  material  beings,  and  their 
way  of  conveise  with  each  other. 

Dr.  I.  Watts:  Legic. 

When  we  know  cogitation  is  Ihe  prime  allri- 
bule  of  a  spirit,  we  infer  ils  immaterial  iiy,  and 
ihcncc  ils  immortality.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


SPIRITUALITY. 

On  the  one  band  it  deserves  attention,  thai  ihe 
most  eminent  and  successful  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  ihe  different  communities,  a  Brainerd, 
a  Baxler,  and  a  SchwarH,  have  been  Ihe  most 
conspicuous  for  a  simple  dependence  upon 
spiritual  aid ;   and   on  the  other,  thai  no  suc- 

ihose  by  whom  this  doctrine  has  J>een  either 
neglected  or  denied.  They  have  mel  with  such 
a  rebuke  of  iheir  presumption  in  the  total  failure 
of  iheir  elTons  Ihat  none  will  contend  fur  the 
reality  of  divine  interposition  as  far  as  Ihfy  are 
concerned  :  for  when  has  "  ihe  arm  of  the  Lord 
been  revealed"  lo  those  pretended  teachers  of 
Christinnity  who  1>e1ieve  there  is  no  such  arm  ? 
We  musi  leave  them  to  labour  in  a  field  respect- 
ing vhich  God  has  commanded  the  clouds  no! 
to  rain  upon  it.  Robeet  Hall: 

Ducouragfmenis  and  Sufforlt  aflki 
ChriUian  Mimtlrr. 


STARS. 
The  onlward  stars,  with  their  aystems  of 
planets,  must  necessarily  have  descended  to- 
wards the  middlemost  system  of  the  universe, 
whither  all  would  be  most  strongly  attracted 
from  all  puu  of  a  finite  apace.        Brntlev. 


Magnificence  is  lii.ewise  a  source  of  Ihe  sub- 
lime. A  great  profusion  of  things  which  are 
splendid  or  valuable  in  Uiemselves,  is  magnifi- 
ctnl.  The  stany  heaven,  though  it  occurs  so 
very  frequently  to  our  view,  never  fails  lo  excite 
an  idea  of  grandeur.  -  This  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  stars  themselves,  separately  considered.  The 
numher  is  certainly  the  cause.  The  apparent 
disorder  augments  Ihe  grandeur,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  care  is  highly  contrary  lo  our  ideas  of 
magnificence.  Besides,  the  stars  lie  in  such 
apparent  confusion  as  makes  il  impossible  on 
ordinary  occasions  to  reckon  them,  litis  gives 
them  the  advantage  of  a  sort  of  infinity. 

On  the  Sublimi  and  Stanliful,  1756. 

Look  up,  and  behold  (he  eternal  fields  of 
light  thai  tie  round  about  the  throne  of  God. 
Had  no  star  ever  appeared  in  the  heavens,  to 
man  there  would  have  been  no  heavens,  and  he 
would  have  laid  himself  down  to  his  last  sleep 
in  a  spiril  of  anguish,  as  upon  a  gloomy  earth 
vaulted  over  by  a  material  arch, — solid  and 
impervious.  Carlyi.e. 

A  stir  is  beautiful;  il  alTords  pleasure,  not 
from  what  it  is  lo  do,  or  lo  give,  but  simply  by 
being  what  it  is.  It  befils  the  heavens  ;  it  has 
congruily  with  the  mighty  space  in  which  il 
dwells.  Il  has  repose :  no  force  disturbs  its 
eternal  peace.  It  has  freedom  :  no  obstruction 
lies  between  it  and  infinity,  Carlylb. 

When  I  gDjed  into  these  stars,  have  they  not 
looked  down  on  me  as  if  with  pity  from  their 
serene  spaces,  like  eyes  glistening  with  heavenly 
tears  over  Ihe  little  lot  of  man  I 

It  is  a  gentle  and  afleclinnate  thought,  that 
in  immeasurable  height  above  us,  at  our  first 
binh,  the  wremh  of  love  was  woven  with  spark- 
ting  stars  for  flowers.  Coleridge. 

She  raised  her  eyes  lolhe  bright  star«,  looking 
down  so  mildly  from  the  wide  worlds  of  air ; 
and,  gating  on  them,  found  new  stars  burst  upon 
her  view;  and  more  beyond,  and  more  l>eyond 
again,  unlit  the  whole  greal  expanse  sparkled 
with  shining  spheres,  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  immeasurable  space,  elernal- in  their  numliers 
as  In  their  changeless  and  incorruptible  exist- 
ence. She  bent  over  Ihe  calm  river,  and  saw 
ihem  shining  in  the  same  majestic  order  as  when 
the  dove  beheld  them  gleaming  through  the 
swollen  waters,  upon  Ihe  mountain-tops  down 
far  below,  and  dead  mankind  a  million  faihomi 
deep.  Dickens. 

It  was  well  said  of  Flolinus  that  the  stars 
were  significani,  bat  nol  efficient. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


It  would  certainly  be  for  the  good  of  mankind 
to  have  all  the  mighty  empires  and  monarchies 
of  Ihe  world  cantoned  out  into  peily  stales  and 
principalities.  AddhoH:  Oh  Italy. 
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When  >  government  flourishes  in  conquests, 
and  is  secure  from  foreign  altncks,  il  naturally 
falls  inlo  all  the  pleasures  of  luxury;  and  as 
these  pleasures  are  very  eipensive,  ihey  put 
those  who  are  addicled  lo  Ihem  upon  raisin|t 
fresh  supplies  of  money,  by  all  the  methods  of 
TapacioUKness  and  cotrupiion;  so  thai  avarice 
and  luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated 
principle  of  action,  in  those  whose  lieorts  are 
wholly  Bel  upon  ease,  magnificence,  and  pleas- 
ure. The  motl  elegant  nnd  correct  of  all  the 
Latin  historians  observes  that  in  his  lime,  when 
■be  most  formidable  slates  in  the  world  were 
tubtlued  by  the  Romans,  the  republic  sunk  into 
those  two  vices  of  a  quite  different  nature,  lux- 
ury and  avarice;  and  accordingly  descrilies 
Catiline  as  one  who  coveted  the  wealth  nf  other 
men,  at  the  same  lime  that  lie  squandered  away 
his  own.  This  observation  on  the  common- 
weallh,  when  i»  was  in  the  height  of  power  and 
riches,  holds  good  of  alt  governments  that  are 
settled  in  a  stale  of  ease  and  prosperity.  At 
such  limes  men  naturally  endeavour  10  outshine 
one  another  in  pompand  splendour,  and,  having 
no  fear?  lo  alarm  Ihem  from  abroad,  indulge 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  alt  the  pleasures 
they  can  gel  inlo  their  possession  ;  which  natu- 
rally produce  avarice,  and  an  immoderate  pur- 
suit after  wealth  and  riches. 

Addison;  S/vc/aUr,  No.  $$. 

A  very  prasperons  people,  flushed  with  great 
victories  and  successes,  are  seldom  so  pious,  so 
huml>le,so  just,  or  so  provident,  as  to  perpetuate 
Iheir  happiness.  Attexburv. 

The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  stale  lo 
necessity;  and  in  like  manner  when  more  are 
bred  scholars  than  prefermenD  can  take  oft. 
Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  a  narrowness  of  mind, 
to  think  that  nationt  have  nothing  lo  do  one 
with  another  except  there  be  either  an  union  in 
sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in  p.ict»  or  Issues  ; 
there  aie  other  bands  of  society  and  implicit 
confederations.  Lord  Baco.v. 

Let  princes  choose  ministers  such  as  love 
basinesi  rather. upon  conscience  than  tipon 
bravery.  Lord  Bacon. 

In  states,  arms  and  learning  have  a  concur- 
rence or  near  sequence  in  time. 

Lord  Baoon. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  hulk  and  terri- 
tory, doih  fall  under  measure;  and  the  great- 
ness of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under 
eompuuiion.  The  population  may  a|^ar  by 
musters;  and  the  number  and  greatness  of  cities 
and  towns  by  cards  and  maps;  but  yet  there  is 
not  anything,  amongst  civil  aflaira,  more  subject 
to  error  than  the  right  valuation  and  true  judg- 
ment concerning  the  power  and  forces  of  an 
estate.  .  .  .  Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and 
armouries,  goodly  races  of  horiea,  chariots  of 
war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like, 
all  ihia  is  bui  a  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  ihe 
breed  and  disposition  of  the  people  be  iloulaiid 


warlike,  Nay,  number  (itself)  hi  armiei 
portelh  not  much,  where  the  people  are  of 
courage :  for,  as  Virgil  uilh,  "  It  never  iro 
the  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be." 

Lord  Bacon : 
.     ,    -ie  Trie 
fGngdemt  aiul  Eilattt. 

No  man  can  by  care-taking  [as  Ihe  Scripture 
s.iith]  "add  a  cubit  In  his  sialure,"  in  this  little 
model  of  a  man's  body;  bat  in  the  great  frame 
of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  it  is  in  the 
power  of  princes,  or  estates,  to  add  amplitBde 
and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms;  for  by  intrtt 
ducing  such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and  css- 
toms,  as  we  have  now  touched,  they  may  sow 
grentness  lo  (heir  posterity  and  succession  :  bol 
these  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  bB 
left  to  lake  their  chance. 

Lord  Bacom: 


Religion  is  not  only  useful  to  civil  sodety, 
but  fundamental  lo  its  very  birth  and  conslitn- 

Frtrpilily  ef  manntrs  is  the  nonrisbment  and 
strength  of  bodies  politic;  il  is  thai  by  which 
thry  grow  and  i^ubiijt  until  they  are  corrupted 
by  luxury,  the  natural  cause  of  their  decay  and 
ruin.  Bishop  Bekkclet. 

All  [countries]  cannot  be  happy  at  once  ;  for, 
liecause  the  glory  of  one  state  depends  upon  tlie 
ruin  of  another,  there  is  a  revolution  and  vicis- 
situde of  their  greatness;  end  they  must  obey 
the  swing  of  that  wheel,  not  moved  by  intelli- 
gences, but  by  the  hand  of  God,  whereby  all 
estates  arise  to  their  lenith  and  vertical  points, 
according  to  their  predestined  periods-  For  tbe 
lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  commonweaths, 
and  the  whole  world,  run  not  upon  on  ktBx  that 
still  enlargeth,  but  on  a  circle,  where  arriving  lo 
Iheir  meridian,  they  decline  in  obscurity,  and 
fall  under  the  horizon  again. 

StR  T.  Browke  1 
Siligin  MtdUi,  Pt-  I-,  xvn. 

Were  every  one  employed  in  points  concord- 
ant tn  their  natures,  professions,  and  arts,  com- 
monwealths would  rise  up  of  themselves. 

Sir  T.  BRowNt, 

In  looking  over  any  Mate  (o  form  a  judgment 
on  it,  il  presents  itself  In  two  lights,  the  exter- 
nal and  the  internal.  The  first,  that  relalioa 
which  it  bears  in  point  of  friendship  or  enmity 
10  other  stales.  The  second,  ihat  relation  which 
its  component  parts,  Ihe  governing  and  the  gov- 
erned, bear  lo  each  other.  Burke: 

VindU.  of  Nat.  Soeirty. 
The  first  part  of  the  external  view  <^  all  states. 
Iheir  relation  as  friends,  makes  so  Irifling  a  fig- 
tire  in  history  that,  I  am  very  sony  to  say,  it 
aHbrds'me  but  Utile  matter  on  which  to  expati- 
ate. The  good  olfices  done  by  one  nation  lo  its 
neighbour;  the  support  given  in  public  distress; 
Ihe  relief  afforded  in  general   calamity;   ibe 
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prolection  granted  in  emergent  danger;  ihe 
mutual  return  of  kindness  and  civility,  would 
aflbrd  ■  veiy  nmple  and  very  pleasing  subjcel 
for  history.  Bui,  alas !  all  the  history  of  all 
limei,  concerning  all  nations,  does  not  aflurd 
matter  enough  lo  (ill  ten  pages,  though  it  should 
be  spun  out  by  the  wire-drawing  amplification 
of  a  Guicciardini  himscir.  The  glaring  side  is 
Ihai  or  enmity.  Burkb: 

Vin^ie.  efNal.  Saeitty. 

All  direction  of  public  humonr  and  opinion 
must  originate  in  a  Few.  Perhaps  a  good  deal 
uf  that  humour  and  opinion  must  be  owing  to 
such  direction.  Events  supply  material ;  limes 
furnish  disposilinni ;  but  Conduct  alone  can  bring 
them  lo  hear  lo  any  useful  purpose.  I  never  yet 
knew  an  instance  of  any  general  temper  in  Ihe 
nation  that  might  not  have  been  tolerably  well 
traced  losome  particular  persons.  If  things  are 
left  to  themselves,  it  is  my  clear  opinion  that  a 
nation  may  slide  down  fair  and  softly  Croin  the 
highest  point  of  grandeur  and  prosperity  to  the 
lowest  state  of  imbecility  and  meanness,  with- 
out any  one's  marking  a  particular  period  in  this 
declension,  without  asking  a  question  about  it, 
or  in  the  least  speculating  on  any  of  the  innu- 
merable acts  which  have  stolen  in  this  silent  and 
insensible  revolution.  Every  evei 
the  snbseijueni,  that,  when  it  arrive 
no  surprise,  nor  any  extraordinary  aiarm. 

Burke : 

Ta  Iki  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 

Aug.  n,  1775- 

The  stock  of  materials  by  which  any  nation 

is  rendered  flounshing  and  prosperous  are  its 

industry,  its  knowledge  or  skill,  iis  morals,  its 

execution  of  justice,  its  courage,  nnd  the  national 

and  making  them  nil  centre  in  Ihe  public  benefit. 
Other  than  these,  I  do  not  know  and  scarcely 
can  conceive  any  means  by  which  a  community 
may  flourish.  BtntKE: 

Tract  m  Ikt  Popery  Lava. 

In  all  offices  of  duly  there  is  almost  neces- 
sarily a  great  ne);lect  of  all  domestic  affnirs.  A 
Braon  in  high  office  can  rarely  take  b  view  of 
1  family-house.  If  he  sees  that  the  state  takes 
no  detriment,  the  stale  must  see  that  his  aflalr* 
■hoold  take  as  little. 

I  will  even  go  so  far  ai  lo  affirm,  that,  if  men 
were  willing  to  serve  in  such  situations  without 
salary,  they  ought  not  lo  be  permitted  to  do  it. 
Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by  Ihe  molivci 
lo  ordinary  integrily.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  that  ttale  which  lajn  its  foundation  in  rare 
and  heroic  virtues  will  be  sure  to  have  its 
ioperelruciure  in  the  basest  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption. An  honourable  and  fair  profit  Is  the 
bat  security  against  avarice  and  rapacity;  as 
in  all  things  else,  a  lawful  and  regulated  enjoy- 
ment is  the  liest  securiiy  against  debauchery  and 
exceia.  For  as  wealth  is  power,  so  all  power 
will  infallibly  draw  wealth  to  itself  by  some 
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obtaining  them,  those  means  will  be  increased 
to  infinity.  This  is  true  in  all  the  pans  of 
administration,  as  well  ns  in  the  nhole.  If  any 
individual  were  lo  decline  his  appoinlmenls,  it 
might  give  an  unfair  advant.-ige  to  ostentatious 
ambition  over  unpretending  service ;  it  might 
breed  invidious  coniptrisons ;  it  might  tend  to 
destroy  whatever  lillle  unity  and  agreement  may 
be  found  among  ministers.  And,  after  all, 
when  an  ambitious  man  had  run  down  his  com- 
petitors by  a  fallacious  show  of  disinterestedness, 
and  Rxeil  himself  in  power  by  that  means,  what 
security  is  there  that  he  would  not  change  his 
course,  and  claim  as  an  indemnity  ICn  limes 
more  than  he  has  given  up?  Bukkb: 

Spieih  en  Ihi  Plan  for  Economical  Heforni, 
Feb.  It,  1780. 
Believe  me.  Sir,  those  who  attempt  lo  level 
never  equaliie.  In  all  societies  consisting  of 
various  descriptions  of  ciliiens,  some  descrip- 
tion must  he  uppermost.  The  levellers,  there- 
fore, only  change  and  pervert  the  natural  order 
of  ihings  1  ihey  load  the  edifice  of  society  by 
setting  up  in  ihe  air  what  ihe  solidity  of  the 
structure  requires  lo  be  on  the  ground. 

RifUditmj  on  thi  Revolution  in  France, 
179a 
They  conceive  that  He  who  gave  our  nature 
to  be  perfecled  by  our  virtue  willed  also  the 
necessary  means  of  its  perfection :  He  willed, 
therefore,  the  stale:  He  willed  its  connection 
with  the  source  and  original   archetype  of  all 

Srfeclion.  They  who  are  convinced  of  this 
is  will,  which  is  the  law  of  laws  and  the  sov- 
ereign of  sovereigns,  cannot  Ihink  it  repre- 
hennible  ihat  this  our  corporate  fealty  ami 
homage,  that  this  our  recognition  of  a  signiory 
paramount,  I  had  almost  said  this  oblation  of 
the  state  itself,  is  a  worthy  offering  on  the  hi)^! 
alur  of  universal  praise,  should  be  performed, 
as  all  public,  solemn  acts  are  performed,  in  build- 
ings, in  music,  in  decoration,  in  >|ieecb,  in  the 
dignity  of  persons,  according  lo  the  customs  of 
mankind,  taught  by  their  nature, — that  is,  with 
modest  splendour,  with  unassuming  stale,  with 
mild  majesty  and  sober  pomp.         Uurkei 

Refitdieni  on  Ikt  RrvolulioH  in  Prance, 
The  Eastern  politicians  never  do  anything 
without  the  opinion  of  the  aslrolooers  on  the 
fortuHittt  moment.  They  are  in  the  right,  if 
Ihey  can  do  no  bcllcr;  for  the  opinion  of  fortune 
is  something  towards  commanding  it.  Slates- 
men  of  a  more  judicious  prescience  look  for  the 
fortunate  moment  too;  but  they  seek  it,  not  in 
the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  planets,  hut 
in  the  conlunclions  and  oppositions  of  men  and 
Ihings.     These  form  their  almanac. 

Burke : 

Letter  to  a  Member  of  iki  Nat.  Aaemily, 

1791. 

A  more  mischierous  idea  cannot  exist,  than 

that  any  degree  of  wickedness,  violence,  and 

oppression  may  prevail  in  a  country,  that  the 

moat  alximinRble,  mnrdcroin,  and  exieiminaling 
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rebellions  may  rage  in  il,  or  Ihe  most  alrucious 
and  Ijloodj'  lytnniij'  may  domineer,  and  ihat  no 
neighliuuring  power  can  Inke  coi;nizance  of 
«ilher,  or  afford  succour  to  the  miseralile  suf- 
ferers. BURKK: 

Lttlir  to  Lord  Grcntiille,  Aug.  iS,  1792. 

1  Bin  not  of  opinion  that  the  race  of  men  and 
the  commonwealths  ihey  create,  like  the  liodies 
of  individuals,  grow  effete,  and  languid,  and 
b]oo<tless,  and  ossify  by  the  necessiiiet  nf  their 
own  eonfurmation,  and  th«  fatal  operation  of 
longevity  and  time.  Tliese  analogic*  between 
boiiies  natural  and  politic,  thriugh  they  may 
someliincs  illustrate  arguments,  furnish  no  nrgu- 
menls  of  themselves.  They  are  but  too  often 
used  under  colour  of  a  specious  phil»$<>i>hy  to 
find  apologies  for  th«  despair  oT  laiinesn  and 
pusillanimity,  and  to  excuse  the  want  of  all 
manly  efforts,  when  the  exigencies  of  our  coun- 
try call  for  them  more  loudly.         Burkei 

Unit  u  Mr.  IV.  Uliial,  1795- 

I  am  not  quite  of  the  mind  of  those  specu- 
lators who  seem  assured  that  necessarily,  and 
by  the  constitution  of  things,  alt  states  have  the 
same  periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrepi- 
tude that  are  found  in  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose them.  Parallels  of  this  sort  rather  furni-h 
similitudes  to  illn--trate  or  to  adorn  than  supply 
analogies  from  whence  to  reason.  Tlie  objects 
which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into  an  an- 
alogy are  not  found  in  the  same  clasMS  of  ex. 
islence.  Individuals  are  physical  beings  subject 
to  laws  univei>al  and  invariable.  The  imme- 
diate cause  acting  in  these  taws  may  be  obscure ; 
the  general  results  are  Certain  subjects  of  cer- 
tain calculation.  But  commonwealths  are  not 
physical,  but  moral  essences.  They  are  artificial 
combinations,  and,  in  their  proximate  efficient 
cause,  the  arbitrary  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  We  are  nuL  yet  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  necessarily  influence  the  stability  of  that 
Uind  of  work  made  by  that  kind  of  agent. 

LilUrs  OH  a  Rtgicidt  Piact,  Letter  1.,  1796. 
Men  are  not  lied  to  one  another  by  papers  and 
seals.  They  are  led  to  associate  by  resemblances, 
by  conformities,  by  sympathies.  Il  is  with  na- 
tions as  with  individuals.  Nothing  is  so  strong 
a  lie  of  amity  between  nation  and  nation  as  cor- 
respondence in  laws,  customs,  manners,  and 
habits  of  life.  They  have  more  than  the  force 
of  treaties  in  themselves.  They  are  obligations 
written  in  the  heart.  They  approximate  men  to 
n  without  their  knowledge,  and 
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but  irrefragable  t<ond  of  hnbiliial  intercourse 
holds  them  together,  even  when  their  perverse 
and  litigious  nature  sets  them  10  equivocate, 
scufHe,  and  light  about  the  terms  of  their  written 
obligations.  BtlRXE: 

Lttlrrs  on  a  Rfgitidt  Peace,  Letter  L, 

1796. 

The  first  duly  of  a  State  is  to  provide  for  its 

own  conservation.     Until  that  point  is  secured, 

it  can  preserve  and  protect  nothing  else.     But, 


if  pos»ble,  it  has  greater  interest  in  acting  ac- 
cording to  strict  law  than  even  the  sulked  him- 
self. For  if  the  people  see  that  the  law  is  no- 
lated  to  crush  them,  they  will  certainly  despise 
the  law.  They,  or  their  party,  will  be  easily  led 
to  violate  it,  wheiieverlheycan,by  all  the  meass 
in  their  power.  Except  in  cases  of  diretjt  war, 
whenever  government  abandons  law,  it  proclaims 
anarchy.  BtJKKE: 

To  Rtv.  Dr.  Hiuiey,  Dte.  1 796. 

A  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an  nbility  to 
improve,  taken  together,  would  be  my  siandaH 
of  a  statesman.  Bukke. 

A  state  without  the  means  of  some  change  b 
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When  by  a  cold  penury  1  blast  the  abililiesof 
a  nation,  and  stunt  the  growth  of  its  active  en- 
ergies, the  ill  I  may  do  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

A  nation,  to  be  great,  ought  to  be  compressed 
in  its  increment  by  nations  more  civilized  this 

itself.  COLEKIDGE. 

Between  the  period  of  national  honour  and 
complete  degeneracy  there  is  usually  an  inteml 
of  national  vanity,  during  which  examples  of 
virtue  are  recounted  and  admired  without  being 
imitated.  The  Romans  were  never  more  proud 
of  their  ancestors  than  when  they  ceased  to  re- 
semble them.  From  being  the  freest  and  mist 
high  spirited  people  in  the  woild,  they  suddenly 
fell  into  the  tamest  and  most  abject  submissitni. 
Robert  Halli 

Afieiozy/or  lie  Friido'it  oflke  Prta, 
Sict.  VI. 
Nothing  is  more  difiicull.  In  general,  than  W 
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falhers  have  opined  and  acted.  HallaU. 

Two  foundationa  bear  up  all  public  sodedes  : 
the  one,  inclination  whereby  all  men  desire 
sociable  life;  the  other  an  order  agreed  upon 
touching  the  manner  of  their  union  in  living 
together :  the  latler  is  that  which  we  call  the 
law  ol  a  commonweal.  ,  IIOOKE*. 

It  is  no  impossible  thing  for  stales,  by  an  OTer- 
sight  in  some  one  act  or  treaty  between  ihem  and 
their  potent  opjiosites,  utterty  to  cast  away  them- 
selves forever.  Hooker. 

I  shall  easily  grant  Ihat  notations  in  religion 
are  a  main  cause  of  distempers  in  commoa- 
wealihs.  Archbishop  LAtn>. 

These  men  came  from  neither  of  the  classes 
which  had,  till  then,  almost  exclusively  fumisbed 
ministers  of  slate,  lliey  were  all  laymen;  yet 
they  were  att  men  of  learning  ;  and  Ihey  wete 
all  men  of  peace.  They  were  not  meoibeis  of 
the  aristocracy.  They  inherited  no  titles,  bo 
targe  domains,  no  armies  of  retainen,  no  foni~ 
Red  castles.  Vet  they  were  not  low  men,  suck 
as  those  whom  princes,  jealouj  of  (he  power  of 
nobility,  have  sometimes  raised  from  forges  asd 
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cobhUia'  sIbIIs  to  the  highest  situations.  They 
were  all  gentlemen  bjr  binli.  They  hati  all  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  ibey  xttie  all  members  of  ihe  same 
university.  The  two  great  national  seaU  of 
learning  had  even  then  acquired  Ibc  chnracteTii 
which  they  still  retain.  In  intellecluat  activity, 
and  in  readiness  (o  admit  improvement)!,  the 
superiority  was  then,  as  it  has  ever  since  been, 
on  (he  side  of  the  less  ancient  and  splendid  in- 
Ktilution.  Cambridge  had  the  honour  of  edu- 
cating those  celebrated  Protestant  Bishops  whom 
Oxfurd  had  the  honour  of  burning;  and  at 
Cambridge  were  formed  the  minds  of  all  those 
Htatesmen  to  whom  chieHy  is  to  be  atlriliuled  the 
secure  estsbtishment  of  the  refonned  religion  in 
the  north  of  Europe. 

Lord  Macaulay;  Lord  Baam. 

But  Sir  Nicholas  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
belonged  to  a  set  of  men  whom  it  is  easier  to 
describe  collectively  than  separalely,  whose 
minds  were  formed  by  one  system  of  discipline, 
who  belonged  to  one  innk  in  society,  tn  one 
university,  lo  one  party,  lo  one  sect,  to  one  ad- 
ministration, and  who  resembled  each  other  so 
much  in  talents,  in  opinions,  in  habits,  in  for- 
tunef,  that  one  character,  we  had  almost  snid  one 
life,  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  serve  for 
them  all.' 

They  were  the  tirsi  generation  of  statesmen 
hy  professioll  that  England  produced. 

LoKD  Macaulav: 
Lord  Bacon,  )m\i,  1837, 

Scotland  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  or- 
dained for  every  country  which  is  connected, 
hut  not  incorporated,  with  another  country  of 
greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  she  was,  during  more  than  a 
century,  really  treated  in  many  respects  as  a 
subject  province.  Lord  Macaulay: 

History  o/JUnglaHd,  ch.  1. 

The  worth  of  a  stale,  in  the  long  run,  is  the 
worth  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

J.  Stuart  Mill. 

I  shall  believe  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
ill-boding  sign  lo  a  nation,  then  when  the  inhab- 
itants, to  avoid  insufferable  grievances  at  home, 
are  enforced  by  heaps  to  forsake  their  native 
conn  try.  Milton. 

A  state  would  be  happy  where  philosophers 
were  kings  or  kings  were  philosophers. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligioaa  a  secret  and 
irresistible  power  countermands  their  deepest 
projects,  split!  their  connsels,  and  nnites  ibeir 
most  refined   policies  with   frustration   and    a 

When  the  corruption  of  men's  manners,  by 
the  habitual  improvement  of  this  vicious  prin- 
ciple, comes,  Trom  personal,  to  be  genemi  and 
oniveraal,  so  as  to  diffuse  and  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  communily,  it  naturally  and  directly 
tends  to  the  ruin  and  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment where  it  so  prevails.  South. 
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life  beyond  the  strength  of  the  seminal  virtue, 
yet  we  may  manage  a  sickly  constitution,  and 
preserve  a  strong  one.  SwlFT. 

Temperance,  industry,  and  a  public  spirit, 
running  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
in  Holland,  hath  preserved  an  infant  common- 
wealih  of  s  sickly  constitution,  through  so  many 
dangers  is  a  much  more  healthy  one  could 
never  have  struggled  against  without  those  ad- 
vantages. Swtrr. 

If  we  would  suppose  a  ministry  where  every 
single  person  was  of  distinguished  piety,  and  all 
great  oflicers  of  stale  and  law  diligent  in  chooi- 
ing  persons  who  in  their  several  subordinations 
would  l>e  obliged  lo  follow  the  examples  of 
their  superiors,  the  empire  of  irreligion  would 
be  soon  destroyed.  Swirr. 

The  ruin  of  s  slate  is  generally  preceded  by 
an  universal  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  con- 
lempt  of  religion,  which  is  entirely  our  case  at 
present.  Swirr. 

Revolutions  of  state,  many  time*,  make  way 
for  new  institutions  and  forms ;  and  often  deter- 
mine in  either  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Commonwealths  were  nothing  more  in  their 
original  but  free  cities;  though  sometimes,  hy 
force  of  order  and  discipline  they  have  extended 
themselves  into  mighty  dominions. 

Sir  w.  Temfle. 

The  command  in  war  is  given  to  the  strong- 
est, or  to  the  bravest;  and  in  peace,  taken  up 
and  exercised  by  the  boldest. 

Sib  W.  Temple. 

Oliserve  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
Nalionsi  ciillivHte  peace  end  harmony  with  all. 
Religion  and  Morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
ilf  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  Nation,  to  give 
lo  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  loo  novel 
example  of  a  people  aTways  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  lienevolence.  Who  Can  doubt  Ihnt, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruils  of 
such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advanlage*  which  might  he  lost  by  a  steady  ail. 
herence  to  il?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  hai 
not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  Nnlion 
with  its  Virtue?  The  experimeni,  nl  lensl, 
is  recommended  hy  every  sentiment  which  en- 
nobles human  nature.  Alas  !  is  it  rendered 
impossible  by  its  vices? 

WASHINtn'ON  i 

FarenxH  Addrin  to  the  Peafli  of  tht 
UnUtd  Slalft. 
Without  e  humble  imitation  of  the  divine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion,  we  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation.       Washington. 
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STOICS.— STOHY-  TELLING. 


It  being  the  doctrine  of  Ihil  Met  [Stoic]  that 
■  wise  man  ihonld  be  impassionale. 

Bishop  J.  Hall. 

So  large  ■  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  stale 
eonlrary  lo  our  natural  deiires,  thai  one  nf  the 
principal  Io[hcs  of  moral  insiruciion  is  the  an 
of  bearing  calamities ;  and  such  is  the  certainty 
of  evil,  that  it  is  ihe  duty  of  every  man  lo 
furnish  his  mind  with  those  principles  that  mny 
enable  him  lo  act  under  it  with  decency  and 
propriety. 

The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers  that  boasted 
to  hare  carried  this  necessary  science  to  the 
highest  perfection  were  the  Stoics,  or  scholars 
of  Zeno,  whose  wild  enthusiastic  virtue  pre- 
tended lo  an  enemplion  from  the  sensibilities  of 
unenlightened  niortali,  and  who  proclaimed 
themselves  exalted,  by  the  doctrines  of  their 
sect,  above  the  reach  of  those  miseries  which 
embitter  life  lo  Ihe  rest  of  the  world.  They 
Ifaerefore  removed  pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends, 
exile,  and  violent  death,  from  Ihe  catalt^ue  of 
evils  ;  and  passed,  in  their  hauglny  style,  a  kind 
of  irreversible  decree,  by  which  they  forliade 
them  lo  be  counted  any  longer  nmong  Ihe 
objects  of  terror  or  anxiety,  or  to  give  disturb- 
ance to  the  tranquillity  of  a  wise  man. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Ramittr,  No.  132, 

The  only  persons  ainot)g;st  the  heathens  who 
sophisticated  nature  and  philosophy  were  Ihe 
Stoics;  who  afhrmed  a  fatal, unchangeable  con- 
catenation of  causes,  reaching  even  10  the  elicile 
acts  of  man's  will.  South. 

The  Stoics  looked  upon  all  passions  as  sinful 
defects  and  irregularities,  as  so  many  deviations 
from  right  reason;  making  passion  to  be  only 
another  name  for  perturbation.  Soitth. 

The  Stoics  held  a  fatality,  and  H  fixed,  unalter- 
able course  of  events ;  but  then  they  lield  also 
that  they  fell  out  by  a  necessity  emergent  from 
and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  which 
God  himself  coald  nol  alter.  South. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants 
by  lopping  off  our  desires  is  like  culling  off 
our  feel  when  we  want  shoes,  SwiFT. 


STORY-TELLING. 

A  knowledge  of  the  success  which  stories 
wilt  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn 
ofEnrprise,as  it  has  happilymade  the  characters 
of  some,  so  lias  it  also  been  the  ruin  of  the  char- 
actcn  of  others.  There  is  a  set  of  men  who 
outrage  truth,  instead  of  affecting  us  with  a 
manner  of  telling  it ;  who  overleap  the  line  of 
probability  thai  iheymaybe  " ' 


upon  ihem 


make  Iheir  hearers 

with  a  kind  of  nonsense  against  Ihe  philosophy 

of  nature,  or  such  a  heap  of  wonders  told  upon 


their  own   knowledge  as  il  is  not  likely  one 
man  should  have  ever  met  with. 

Addison;  Spiciaior,  No.  33*- 

I  shall  close  this  paper  wiih  a  remark  Dpoa 
such  as  are  egotists  in  conversation  :  these  are 
generally  Ihe  vain  or  shallow  pan  of  mankind, 
(teople  being  naturally  full  of  ihemseives  when 
ihey  have  nothing  else  in  Ihem.  There  is  oat 
kind  of  egotists  which  is  veiy  common  in  the 
world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any 
writer  has  taken  notice  of  them :  I  mean  ifaose 
empty  conceited  fellows  who  repeal,  as  sayings 
of  their  own  or  some  of  their  particular  friend'^ 
several  jests  which  were  made  before  they  were 
bom,  and  which  every  one  who  has  conversed 
in  the  world  has  heard  a  hundred  limes  orer. 
Addison:  ^ttator.  No.  561. 

Avoid  stories,  unless  shon,  pointed,  and  qniie 
apmpoi.  "  He  who  deals  in  them,"  says  Swift, 
'*  must  either  have  a  veiy  large  slock,  or  a  good 
memory,  or  must  often  change  his  company." 
Some  have  a  set  of  them  hung  together  like 
onions  :  they  lake  possession  of  the  convemliiw 
hy  an  early  introduction  of  one;  and  then  yoc 
must  have  the  whole  rope,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  everything  else,  perhaps,  for  that  meeliiq;. 
though  you  may  have  heard  alt  iwenly  times 
before. 

Talk   often,  but   not   long.     The   talent  of 
haranguing  in  private  company  is  insupportable^ 
Bishop  Ckorgk  Horhc: 

Olh  Padrida.  No.  J. 


as  their  memories  supply  Ihem  with  a  presem 
and  entire  review  of  things,  derive  Iheir  narra- 
tives from  so  remote  a  founlain,  and  crowil 
ihem  with  so  many  important  cinnim«tances. 
thai  though  ihe  slory  be  good  in  itself,  they 
make  a  shift  to  spoil  it;  and  if  othenrise,  yoa 
are  either  to  curse  Ihe  strength  of  their  memory, 
or  the  weakness  of  their  judgment.  .  .  .  Bel 
above  all,  old  men,  who  yet  retain  the  memory 
of  things  past,  and  forget  how  often  they  have 
told  them,  are  the  most  dangerous  company  for 
this  fault ;  and  I  have  known  stories  from  tbe 
mouth  of  a  man  of  very  great  quality,  otherwise 
very  pleasant  in  themselves,  becoming  very 
troublesome  by  being  a  hundred  limes  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Mohtaicne: 

Eisayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  ix. 

I  could  not  but  reflect  with  myself,  as  I  wh 
going  out,  upon  the  talkative  humour  of  old 
men,  and  Ihe  little  figure  which  ihat  part  of  life 
makes  in  one  who  cannot  employ  his  nalnra! 
propen^ty  in  discounes  which  would  make  bin 
venerable.  I  must  own,  it  makes  roe  very  mel- 
ancholy in  company,  when  I  hear  a  young  maa 
begin  a  stoty ;  and  have  often  observed  that  one 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long  in  a  man  of  five- 
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But  il  is  not  only  public  places  of  resort,  bu( 
private  clutn,  and  conversaiions  over  a  bollle, 
thai  are  inreated  with  this  loquacious  kind  of 
animal,  especially  with  that  species  which  I 
comprehend  under  the  name  of  a  story-teller. 
I  would  earnestly  desire  these  gentlemen  to 
consider  that  no  point  of  wit  or  mirth  at  the 
end  of  a  story  can  atone  for  the  half-hour  that 
ha^  been  lost  before  they  come  at  it.  I  would 
likewise  lay  it  home  to  their  serious  considera- 
tion, whether  they  think  that  eveiy  man  in  the 
company  has  not  a  riehi  to  speak  as  well  as 
themselves?  and  whether  they  do  not  think 
they  are  invading  another  man's  property  when 
they  engross  the  time  which  should  be  divided 
equally  amongst  the  company  to  their  awn  pri- 
vate use? 

What  makes  this  evil  the  much  greater  in 
conversation  is,  that  these  humdrum  compan- 
ions seldom  endeavour  to  wind  up  their  narra- 
tions into  a  pmnt  of  mirth  or  instruction,  which 
might  make  some  amends  for  the  tediousners 
of  them ;  but  think  Ihey  have  a  right  to  tell  any- 
thing that  has  happened  within  their  memory. 
They  look  upon  matter  of  fact  to  be  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  s  story,  and  give  us  a  long  ac- 
count of  things,  not  because  they  are  entertaining 
or  surprising,  but  because  they  are  true. 

My  ingenious  kinsman.  Mr.  Humphry  Wag- 
staff,  used  to  say  "  the  life  of  man  is  too  short 
for  a  story -teller." 

Methusalem  might  be  half  an  hour  in  telling 
what  o'clock  it  was;  but  a)  for  us  post-diluvians, 
we  ought  to  do  everylhing  in  haste ;  and  in  our 
speeches,  as  well  as  actions,  remember  that  out 
time  is  short.  A  man  that  talks  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  together  in  company,  if  I  meet  him 
frequently,  takes  up  a  great  part  of  my  span.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  may  ht  reckoned  the  eight- 
and-fortieth  part  of  a  day,  a  day  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  part  of  a  year,  and  a  year  the 
threescore  and  tenth  part  of  life.  By  this  moral 
arithmetic,  supposing  a  man  to  be  in  the  talking 
world  one-third  part  of  the  day,  whoever  givej, 
another  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hearing  makes 
him  a  sacrifice  of  more  than  the  four  hundred 
thousandth  part  of  his  conversable  life. 

SiK  R.  Steele  :  TatUr,  No.  164. 

Story-telling  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable 
defects, — frequent  repetition  and  being  soon 
exhausted;  >o  that  whoever  values  this  gift  in 
himself  has  need  of  a  good  memoiy,  and  ought 
frequently  to  shift  hit  company.  Swift. 


Studies  employed  on  low  objects;  the  very 
naming  of  them  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  into 
raillery.  AODISOK. 

I,  groundty  leained  already,  may  take 


take,  into  thorter  k 


n  memory 
ROGn  AsCKAM. 
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ir  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  ability.  Their  chief  uSe  for  delight  is  in 
privateness  and  retiring ;  for  omameni,  is  in  dis- 
course; and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and 
dis|MHition  of  business:  for  expert  men  can 
execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one 
by  one  :  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots 
and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best  from  those 
who  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too  much  for  orna- 
ment is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly 
by  their  rules  is  the  humour  of  a  scholar :  they 
perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience ; 
for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that 
need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except 
they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 

Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men 
admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them  r  for  they 
teach  not  their  own  use;  but  that  is  a  wisdom 
without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  obser- 

LORD  Bacon:  Essay  LI.,  OfSluJits. 

Let  thy  studies  i>e  free  as  thy  thoughts  and 
contemplations :  but  fly  not  only  upon  the  wings 
of  imagination ;  join  sense  unto  reason,  and 
experiment  unto  speculation,  and  so  give  life 
unto  embryon  thoughts  and  verities  yet  in  their 
chaos.  .  .  .  And  therefore,  rather  than  to  swell 
the  leaves  of  learning  by  fruitless  repetitions,  to 
sing  the  same  song  in  all  ages,  nor  adventure 
at  essays  beyond  the  attempt  of  others,  many 
would  be  content  that  some  would  write  like 
Hetmont  or  Paracelsus;  and  be  wilting  to  en- 
dure the  monstrosity  of  some  opinions  for  divers 
singular  notions  requiting  such  aberrations. 
Sir  T.  Browne: 
Chriitian  Morals,  Pt.  IL,  v. 

But  amongst  these  exercises,  or  recreations  of 
the  mind  within  doois,  there  is  none  so  general, 
so  aptly  to  be  applied  to  alt  sorts  of  men,  so  lit 
and  proper  to  expel  idleness  and  melancholy, 
as  that  of  Study :  Studia  seneclutem  oblectant, 
adolescenliam  alunt,  secundas  res  omant,  ad- 
versis  perfugiom  et  solatium  prtebant,  domi  de- 
Icctant,  &c.  [Study  is  the  delight  of  old  age, 
the  support  of  youth,  the  omamenl  of  pros- 
peri^,  the  solace  and  refuge  of  adversity,  tbe 
comfort  of  domestic  life,  Ac] :  find  the  rest  in 
Tully  pro  Arch  la  Poeta. 

RoBEBT  Burton  : 
Anatemy  of  Mtlatuhefy. 

Is  it  asked.  How  can  the  labouring  man  find 
lime  for  self-culture?  I  answer  that,  An  earnest 
purpose  6nds  time,  or  makes  time.  It  seiies  on 
spare  moments,  and  turns  fragments  to  golden 
accounL  A  man  who  follows  his  calling  with 
industry  and  spirit,  end  uses  his  earnings  eco- 
nomically, wiil  always  have  some  portion  of 
■he  day  at  command.  And  it  is  astonishing 
how  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short  season  be- 
comes when  eagerly  seized  and  faithfully  used. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  those  who  have 
the  most  time  at  their  disposal  profit  by  il  the 
least.     A  single  hour  in  the  day  steadily  given 


to  ihe  punuit  of  some  interfiling  subject  brings 
unexpecled  accunmlalion-i  of  knowleitge. 

W.  Ellerv  Channino. 


He  thu  studies  booki  alone  will  know  hoi 
things  ought  lo  be;  and  he  that  studies  me 
will  know  how  things  are. 

CoLTON :  Lacan,  Preface. 


e  other 


And 


Every  truth  has  relai 
we  should  try  to  write  the  facts  of  our  knowl- 
edge so  a>  to  see  them  in  their  several  bearings. 
Thi^  we  do  when  we  frame  them  into  a  system. 
To  do  so  l^itimately,  we  must  begin  by  analysis 
and  end  with  synthesis,  Fixmjng. 

The  inletleclual  husban^Iry  is  s  goodly  Held, 
and  it  is  the  worst  husbandry  in  the  world  lo 
sow  it  with  trifles.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  labour  of  intellectual  research  resembles 
and  exceeds  the  tumultuous  pleai^ures  of  the 
chase,  and  the  consciousness  of  overcoming  a 
formidable  obstacle,  or  of  lighting  on  some 
happy  discovery,  gives  all  the  enjoyment  of  a 
conquest,  wiihout  those  corroding  reflections  by 
which  the  latter  must  be  impaired.  Can  we 
doubt  that  Archimedes,  who  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  contemplations  as  not  to  l>e  diverted  by  the 
sacking  of  his  native  cily,  and  was  killed  in  the 
very  act  of  meditating  a  malhem.niical  theorem, 
did  not,  when  he  exclaimed  i^col  t6piiai\  I 
have  found  it!  I  have  found  it  I  feel  a  trans- 
port as  genuine  as  was  ever  cxjierienced  after 
the  most  brilliant  victory? 

Robert  Hall  : 
Advantage!  ef  Knovilrdgi  lo  thi  Lvaitr 

Things  more  secret  than  can  be  discerned  by 
every  man's  present  conceit,  without  some 
deeper  discourse  and  judgment. 

Hooker. 

The  greater  part  of  students  are  not  bom 
with- alriliLies  to  construct  systems,  or  advance 
knowledge;  nor  can  have  any  hope  beyond 
that  of  becoming  intelligent  hearers  in  the 
schools  of  art,  of  being  able  to  comprehend 
what  others  discover,  and  to  remember  what 
others  teach.  Even  those  lo  whom  Providence 
hath  allolled  greater  strength  of  understanding 
can  eipecl  only  to  improve  a  single  science. 
In  every  other  part  of  learning  they  must  be 
content  to  follnvr  opinions  which  they  are  not 
able  lo  examine ;  and  even  in  that  which  they 
claim  peculiarly  as  their  own  can  seldom  add 
more  than  some  small  particle  of  knowledge  to 
the  hereditary  slock  devolved  to  them  from 
ancient  times,  the  collective  labour  of  a  thou- 
sand intellects. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  Ramhltr,  No.  lai. 

Study  is  the  bane  of  boyhood,  the  aliment  of 
youth,  the  indntgence  of  manhood,  and  the  re- 
storative of  old  age.  W.  S.  Landor: 

Ferula  and  Aipatia  {CUeni). 


In  learning,  httle  should  be  proposed  lo  the 
mind  at  once;  and  that  being  fully  nusiercd, 
proceed  to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  un- 
known, simple  unpeiplexed  proposition. 

Loou. 
The  mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its 
power  either  is  disabled  for  the  future,  or  else 
checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after. 
Locke. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  oppose  the  ancients 
and  the  modems,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either 
side.  He  that  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  will  gather  what  lights  be 
can  from  either.  IXKXE. 

All  who  would  study  with  advantage,  in  anir 
art  whatsoever,  ought  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  reading  of  some  sure  and  certain  liooks 
oftentimes  over:  for  to  read  many  books  pro- 
duceth  confusion,  rather  than  learning  ;  like  as 
those  who  dwell  everywhere  are  not  anywhere 
at  borne.  Litther:   Table- Taii. 

Strive,  while  improving  your  one  laleni,  to 
enrich  your  whole  capital  as  a  man.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  you  escape  from  the  wretched 
narrow-mindedness  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  every  one  who  cultivates  his  specialitv  alone. 
Lord  E,  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lvttom. 

Those  morning  haunts  are  where  they  shonld 
be,  at  home ;  not  sleeping,  or  concocting  the 
surfeits  of  an  irregular  least,  but  up  and  stirring, 
in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake 
men  to  labour,  or  to  devotion ;  in  summer  is 
oft  with  the  bird  that  flrst  rouses,  or  not  much 
tardier,  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause  ihem  lo 
be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory 
have  its  full  fraught.  MtLTOK  : 

An  Apology  fer  Smectymiuaa. 


As  in  a  man's  life,  so  in  his  studies,  I  think 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  humane  thing  in  the 
world,  so  lo  mingle  gravity  with  pleasure  that 
the  one  may  not  sink  into  melancholy.  ;K>r  the 
other  rise  up  into  wantonness.  Pliny. 

How  flt  is  this  retreat  for  uninterrupted  study! 
Any  one  that  sees  it  will  own  I  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  likely  place  to  converse  with  the 
dead  in.  PoPB. 

There  is  no  study  that  is  not  i^pable  of  de- 
lighting us  after  a  little  ajiplication  to  it. 

POFL 

Aa  the  soil,  however  ridi  il  may  be,  cannot  he 
productive  without  culture,  >o  the  mind,  witfa- 
ool  cultivation,  can  never  produce  good  fmii. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  a  great  painter 
say,  "  There  are  certain  faces  for  certain  painters, 
as  well  as  certain  sul^ecta  for  certain  poets" 
This  is  as  true  in  the  choice  of  studies;  and  do 
one  will  ever  relish  an  author  thoroi^ly  well 


who  would  not  have  been  fil  compBny  for  Ihiil 
author,  had  ihey  lived  at  the  same  lime.  All 
others  are  mechanics  in  learning,  and  take  Ihe 
senlimenLs  or  writers  tike  waiting-servanls,  who 
report  what  passed  at  their  master's  table,  but 
debase  every  thought  and  enpresiiion,  for  want 
of  the  air  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Taller,  No,  173, 

A  well-judging  man  will  open  his  Inink-line 
of  study  in  such  a  direction  that,  while  habitu- 
ally adhering  to  it,  he  may  enjoy  a  ready  access 
to  such  other  fields  of  knowledge  as  are  most 
nearly  related  lo  ii.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Spend  not  your  time  in  thai  which  profits  not: 
for  your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and 
your  studies,  are  very  valuable  ;  and  it  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  lo  see  a  diligcnl  and  hopeful  person 
spend  himself  in  gathering  cockle-shells  and 
liltle  pebhies,  in  telling  sands  upon  the  shores, 
and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies.  Study 
that  which  is  profitable,  that  which  will  make 
you  useful  to  churches  and  commonwealths, 
that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and  wise. 
Only  I  shall  add  this  lo  you,  that  in  learning 
there  are  variety  or  things  as  well  as  in  re- 
ligion :  there  is  mint  and  cummin,  and  there 
are  the  weighty  things  of  the  law ;  so  there 
are  studies  more  and  less  useful,  and  every- 
thing that  is  useful  will  be  required  in  iis  lime : 
and  I  may  in  this  also  use  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  "  These  things  ought  you  to 
look  after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unre- 
garded." But  your  great  care  is  lo  be  in  the 
things  of  God  and  ot  religion,  in  holiness  and 
true  wisdom,  remembering  Ihe  saying  of  Origen, 
**  That  the  knowledge  that  arises  from  goodness 
is  something  thai  is  more  certain  and  more  di- 
vine than  all  demon sirat ion,"  than  all  other 
learnings  of  the  world.        Jeremy  TAYt-OR. 

Study  gives  llrength  lo  Ihe  mind,  conversation 
grace ;  the  Gist  apt  to  give  stitTneu,  ihe  other 
suppleness.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpelual  oc- 
currence of  something  new,  which  may  grale* 
fully  strike  the  imagination. 

Br.  I.  Watts. 

When  two  or  three  sciences  are  pursued  at 
Ihe  lame  lime,  if  one  of  them  be  dry,  as  logic, 
let  another  be  more  entertaining,  to  secure  Ihe 
mind  from  weariness.  Dr.  I.  Wati'S. 

Every  scholar  should  acquaint  himself  with  a 
superficial  scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  there 
is  no  necessity  for  every  man  of  learning  to 
enter  into  their  diflicutiies  and  deep  recesses. 
Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Those  who  contemplate  onlythe  fragments  or 
pieces  of  science  dispersed  in  short  unconnected 
discourses  can  never  survey  an  entire  body  of 
truth,  but  must  always  view  it  as  dcfonned  and 
dismembered.  Dr.  1.  Watts. 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreason- 
ably despise  lystemalic  learning)  whereas  our 
father*  luul  a  just  value  for  regularity  and  syt- 
tenii.  Db,  I.  Watts, 
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"  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  ability."  [Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studies.]  We 
should,  then,  cultivate,  not  only  the  corn-fields 
of  our  minds,  but  the  pleasure-grounds  also. 
Every  faculty  and  every  study,  however  worth- 
less Ihey  may  be,  when  not  employed  in  the 
service  of  God, — however  debased  and  polluted 
when  devoted  to  Ihe  service  of  sin,— become 
ennobled  and  sanctified  when  directed,  by  one 
whose  constraining  motive  is  Ihe  love  of  Christ, 
towards  a  good  olject.  Let  not  the  Christian 
Ihen  think  "  scorn  of  Ihe  pleasant  land."  Thai 
land  is  the  field  of  ancient  and  modem  lilera' 
lure, — of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its  depart- 
menls, — of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persuasion. 
Every  part  of  it  may  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage, as  Ihe  Land  of  Canaan  when  bestowed 
upon  God's  peculiar  people.  They  were  not 
commanded  to  let  it  lie  wa.Me,  as  incurably  pol- 
luted by  the  abominations  of  iis  first  inhabitants ; 
but  lo  cultivate  it,  and  dwell  in  it,  living  in 
obedience  lo  the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating  its 
choicest  fruits  to  the  Lord  their  God. 

What  ELY : 
Annot.  en  Baeet^s  Ei'ay,  Of  Studits. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added 
some  hints  as  to  the  modi  of  study  ;  hcrm  books 
are  to  be  chewed,  and  swallowed,  and  digested. 
For,  be^des  inattentive  readers,  who  measure 
their  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone 
over,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  lo 
read  most  laboriously,  even  so  as  to  get  by  heart 
the  words  of  a  book,  without  really  studying 
it  al  all ;  thai  is,  without  tmploying  the  tkoughls 
on  the  tuijttt.  Whatelv: 

Annol.  an  Baton's  Esiay,  Of  SiuditS. 

One  very  useful  precept  for  sludenls  is,  never 
to  rimain  long  puuling  oul  any  difficulty  ;  but 
lay  the  book  and  the  subject  aside,  and  return  to 
it  some  hours  after,  or  next  day;  after  having 
turned  the  allention  lo  something  else.  Some- 
times a  person  will  weary  his  mind  for  several 
hours  in  some  efforts  (which  might  have  been 
spared)  lo  make  out  some  difficulty,  and  next 
day,  when  he  returns  to  Ihe  subject,  will  find  it 
quite  easy.  Whately: 

Annol.  en  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Studies. 

Always  trust,  therefore,  for  the  overcoming  of 
a  difficulty,  not  lo  Itrng-eontinued  study  after  you 
have  once  got  bewildered,  but  to  repealed  trials 
at  intervals.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  the 
student  of  any  science  or  art  should  not  only 
distinctly  understand  all  the  technical  language 
and  all  Ihe  rules  of  Ihe  art,  but  also  learn  them 
by  heart,  so  thai  they  may  be  remembered  as 
familiarly  as  the  alphabet,  and  employed  con- 
stantly and  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Other- 
wise, technical  language  will  prove  an  eticum* 
brancc  instead  of  an  advantage,  just  as  a  suit 
of  clothes  would  be  if,  instead  of  pulling  Ihem 
on  and  wearing  them,  one  should  carry  Ihem 
about  in  his  hands.  Whatei.v  : 

Annol.  en  Boom's  Essay,  Of  Studies. 
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STUDIES.— STUPIDITY.— STYLE. 


has  placed  wilhin  your  reach;  nor  Ihjnk  «com 
of  that  pteaunt  land,  and  prefer  wandering  by 
choice  in  Ihc  barren  wilderness  of  ignorance ; 
but  let  the  inlellect  which  God  has  endowed  you 
wilh  he  cuitivaled  as  a  servant  lu  Him,  and  then 

you.  Whately  : 

Anna.  OR  Bacon's  Euay,  Of  Custom 
and  EJucatioH. 

business,  no  vocation  whatever, 
permit  a  man,  who  has  an  incli- 
a  little  lime  every  day  to  the 
Wyttknbach. 


»illn 


Mudies  of  hii  youth. 


STUPIDITY. 
For  of  a  truth  itujudity  is  strong — most  ttrong, 
M  the  poet  Schiller  sinj^,  "  Again^it  stupidity  the 
very  gods  tight  unviclorious."  There  in  in  it 
■  placid  inexhauHibility — a  calm  viscous  inhni- 
tnde— which  will  liaffle  even  the  gods,— which 
will  say  calmly,  "  Try  all  your  lightnings  here : 
tee  whether  I  cannot  quench  them." 

Carlvi^ 


STYLE. 

I  mu<t  in  the  next  place  observe  that,  when 
out  thoughts  are  great  and  just,  they  are  often 
ob!<cure<l  liy  the  sounding  phrases,  hard  meta^ 
phors,  and  furced  expressions  in  which  they  are 
clothed.  Shakspeare  is  often  very  faulty  in 
this  particular. 

Addison  :  Sptctatar,  No.  39. 

I  know  nothing  which  more  shows  the  essen- 
lial  and  inherent  perfection  of  simplicity  of 
thought,  above  that  which  I  call  the  Gothic 
manner  of  writing,  than  this,  that  the  lirst 
pleases  all  kinds  of  palates,  and  the  latter  only 
luch  as  have  formed  to  themselve;^  a  wrong 
artificial  lasie  U|)on  little  fanciful  authors  and 
writers  of  epigram.  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton, 
so  far  as  the  languoKC  of  their  poems  is  under- 
stood, will   please  a  reader  of  plain  common 


n  ordinary  sonj;  or  ballad 
that  is  the  delight  of  the  common  people  can- 
not fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  not 
unqualified  for  the  enteitainmenl  by  their  alfec- 
tation  or  ignorance;  and  the  reason  is  plain, 
liecause  the  'nme  paintings  of  nature  which 
recommend  it  to  the  most  ordinary  reader  will 
appear  beautiful  to  the  most  refined. 

Addison  :  Sptctatar,  No.  70. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a  well-written 
book,  compared  wilh  its  rivals  and  antagonist", 
is  like  Muses's  serpent,  that  immediately  swal- 
lowed up  and  devoured  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
Addison:  Sptctafer,  No.  101. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there 
is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as 
those  of  Sappho.     They  give  us  a  taste  of  her 


way  of  writing  which  is  perfectly  ccoiformable 
with  that  extraordinary  character  we  6nd  of  her 

in  the  remarks  of  those  great  critics  who  woe 
conversant  with  her  works  when  they  weie 
entire.  One  may  see  by  what  is  left  erf  then 
that  she  followed  nature  in  all  her  thoughts, 
without  descending  to  those  little  pioints,  con- 
ceits, and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many  of  our 
modem  lyrics  are  so  miserably  infected. 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  Xiy 

To  have  a  true  relish  and  form  a  right  jadg- 
ment  of  a  description,  a  man  should  be  bom 
with  ■  good  imagination,  and  must  have  well 
weighed  the  force  and  energy  tbai  lie  in  lIk 
several  words  of  a  langaage,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  which  are  most  significant  and  et- 
pressive  of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what  addi- 
tional strength  and  beauty  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  from  conjunction  with  others  The 
fancy  must  be  warm,  to  retain  the  print  of  thou 
images  it  hath  received  from  untward  objeat, 
and  the  judgment  discerning,  to  know  whit 
expressions  are  most  proper  to  clothe  and  adom 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Addison:  Speetatat,  No.  417. 

No  periodical  writer,  who  always  muntains 
his  gravity,  and  does  not  aomeiimes  sacrifice  to 
the  graces,  must  expect  to  be  in  vogue  for  any 
time.  Addison. 


Biing '  his  style  from  all  loose  grossness  to 
such  firm  fastness  in  Latin,  as  in  Danosthenes. 

An  honest  man  will  never  emfdoy  an  equivo- 
cal expression;  a  confused  man  may  often  alter 
ambiguous  ones  without  any  design. 

BlaiK- 

I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character 
of  Mr.  Addison's  style  and  manner  as  natural 
and  unaffected,  easy  and  poMte.and  full  of  tfaote 
graces  which  a  flowery  imagiiution  diffuses  over 
writing.  BtJlik. 

I  must  not  step  into  too  spruce  a  style  foe 
serious  matters;  and  yet  I  approve  not  the  dull 
insipid  way  of  writing  practised  by  many  cfay- 
misis.  BoYU. 

Style  supposes  the  reunion  and  tbe  exerdv 
of  all  the  intellectual  faculties.  Tkr  itylt  it  tit 
man.  BurroN. 


When  subtlantialness  combineth  with  deligld- 
fulness,  and  correctness  with  stayedness,  how 
can  the  language  sound  otherwise  than  niCBt 
full  of  sweetness  7  CjotDEt. 

God  gave  you  that  gifted  tongue  of  yours, 
and  set  it  between  your  teeth,  to  make  known 
your  true  meaning  to  us,  not  to  be  rattled  like  1 
mutEn-man's  bell.  CiUCLYLB. 


,t,zec  by  Google 


Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts ;  ind  let  them 
be  ever  so  just,  if  your  style  is  homely,  coarse, 
and  vulgar,  Ihey  will  appear  to  as  much  disad- 
vantage, and  be  as  ill  received,  ax  your  person, 
though  ever  so  well  proportioned,  would  if 
dressed  in  rags,  ditt,  and  tatters. 

LoKD  CMasTERFIELD. 

We  must  not  only  express  clearly,  but  think 
dee]>ly  ;  nor  can  we  concede  to  Buffon  that  style 
a/oHi  is  that  quality  that  will  inimorlaliie  an 
aullinr.  The  Essays  of  Montaigne  and  the 
Analogy  at  Butler  will  live  forever,  in  spite 
of  their  style.  Style  JH  indeed  the  vaUl  of 
genius,  and  an  able  one  too;  but  as  the  true 
gentleman  will  appear,  even  in  rags,  so  true 
genius  will  shine,  even  through  the  coarsest 
style.  CciLTON:  Lacm,  Preface. 

When  I  meet  with  any  that  write  obscurely 
or  converse  confusedly,  I  am  apt  to  suspect  two 
things:  first,  that  such  persons  do  not  under, 
stand  lliemaelvcs;  and  secondly,  that  they  are 
not  worthy  of  being  understood  by  others. 

CoLTON :  Laeen. 


Nothing  is  to  difficult  as  the  apparent  ease  of 
a  clear  and  flowing  style:  those  graces  which, 
from  their  presumed  facility,  encourage  all  to 
■ttempt  an  imitation  of  them  are  usually  the 
most  inimitable.  Colton  :  Laeen. 

I  have  ventured  to  give  the  v/hole  class  the 
appellation  of  "Ikt  magic- larUhrrm  lehoal,"  for 
their  writing!  have  the  startling  effect  of  that 
toy;  children  delight  in  it,  and  grown  people 
soon  gel  tired  of  it. 

Bishop  Cofleston. 

A  simple,  clear,  harmonious  style,  which  taken 
as  a  model  may  be  followed  without   leading 
the  novitiate  eitnei  into  turgidity  or  obscurity. 
Cumberland. 

The  science  of  style  as  an  organ  of  thought, 
of  style  in  relation  to  the  ideas  and  feelings, 
might  be  called  the  organology  of  style. 

De  QUINCEY. 

Quickness  of  imagination  is  seen  in  the  inven- 
tion, fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  accuracy  in  the 
expression.  Dkvden. 

If  you  write  in  your  strength,  you  stand 
revealed  at  first;  and  should  you  write  under  it, 
you  cannot  avoid  some  peculiar  graces. 

Dkyden. 

Some  men,  imagining  themselves  possessed 
with  a  divine  fury,  often  fait  into  toys  and  triSes 
which  are  only  pnerilities.  Drvdbn. 

After  Chancer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harring- 
ton, a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were 
in  being!  "^^  our  numbeit  were  in  their  non- 
age till  these  last  appeared.  DRVt>SN. 

Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  a  rough  diamond,  and 
must  be  first  polished  ere  he  shine. 

Dryden. 
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Chaucer  has  retined  on  Boccace,  and  has 
mended  the  stones  he  has  borrowed :  though 
prose  allows  more  lilierly  of  thought,  and  the 
expression  is  more  ea.->y  when  uncoiilined  by 
numbers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and 
yet  wins  the  race  at  disadvantage. 

Drvdkw. 

He  it  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
matic wit  and  grois  hyperboles:  he  maintains 
majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness;  he  shines, 
but  glares  not;  and  is  stately  without  ambition, 
which  is  the  vice  of  Lucan.  Dryden. 

to- 


Lucilius  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily, 
with  little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a 
time  which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from 
barbarism.  DkyueN. 

Chaste  and  modest  as  he  [Persius]  isesteemed, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  places  he  is 
broad  and  fulsome.  DrVOEN. 


A  taste  for  plain,  strong  speech —what  is  called 
n  Biblical  style — marks  the  English.  It  is  in 
Alfred,  and  the  Saion  Chronicle,  and  in  the 
Sagas  of  the  Northmen.  Latimer  was  homely, 
Hobbe«  was  perfect  in  the  "  noble  vulgar 
speech."  Donne,  Bunyan,  Milton,  Taylor, 
Evelyn,  Pepys,  Hooker,  Cotton,  and  the  trans- 
lators, wrote  it.  How  realistic  or  materialistic 
in  treatment  of  his  subject  is  Swift  I  He  de- 
scribes his  fictitious  persons  as  if  for  the  police. 
Defoe  has  no  insecurity  or  choice.  Hudibras 
has  the  same  hard  mentality,  keeping  the  truth 
at  once  to  tbe  senses  and  to  the  intellect.  It  is 
nut  less  seen  in  poetry.  Chaucer's  hard  paint- 
ing of  his  Canterbury  pitgrimt  satisfies  the  senses, 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  in  their  loftiest 
ascents,  have  this  national  grip  and  exaciilude 
of  mind.  This  mental  materialism  makes  the 
value  of  English  transcendental  genius;  in 
these  writers,  and  in  Hertiert,  Henry  Moore, 
Donne,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  Saxon 
materialism  and  narrowness,  exalted  into  the 
sphere  of  intellect,  makes  the  very  genius  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  When  it  reaches  the 
pure  element  it  treads  the  clouds  as  securely  as- 
the  adamant.  Even  in  its  elevations  material  is - 
tic.  its  poetry  is  common  sense  inspired,  or  iron. 
raised  to  white  heat.  R.  W.  EMeBsOH. 

A  sentence  well  couched  takes  both  the  sense- 
and  the  understanding.  I  love  not  those  can- 
rope  speeches  that  are  longer  than  the  memory 
of  man  can  fathom.  FelltHah. 

Images  are  very  sparingly  to  be  introduced  1 
their  proper  place  is  in  poems  and  orations,  and 
their  use  is  to  move  pity  or  terror,  compassion^ 

Feltok  1  Oa  Ike  Clattia. 
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hoirenl  from  all  good  writing.  FblTON. 

Catullus,  though  h»  lines  be  rough  and  his 
numbers  inhannonious,  I  could  recommend  for 
the  suftness  and  delicacy,  but  must  decline  for 
the  looseness  of  his  thoughts.  Felton. 

e  hath  exposed  those  trifling  poetasters 


Burke'i  sentences  are  pointed  at  the  end,— 
instinct  with  putigent  setise  to  the  last  syllable. 
They  are  like  a  charioteer's  whip,  which  not 
only  has  a  long  and  eHective  tash,  but  cracks, 
and  inflicts  a  still  smarter  sensation  at  the  end. 
The;  are  like  some  serpents  of  which  I  have 
heard  it  vulgarly  said,  their  life  is  the  flercesl  in 
the  tail.  JoHM  Foster  ;  Joumal. 

There  is  nothing  iii  worits  and  styles  but  suit- 
ableness that  makes  them  acceptable  and  eHccl- 

ivc.  Glakvill. 

We  all  know  that  an  Englishman,  if  he  will, 
is  able  to  speak  easily  and  clearly ;  also  he  can , 
if  he  please,  wrile  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send 
the  common  people  to  their  dictionaries  at  least 
once  in  every  page.  Let  him  write  Saxon,  and 
the  Saxons  understand  him;  let  him  use  Latin 
forms  that  have  been  long  in  use,  and  they  will 
also  understand  him  ;  but  let  him  think  proper 
to  adopt  Latin  or  Greek  expressions  which  are 
new,  or  at  all  events  new  to  the  many,  and  they 
will  be  puizled.  We  can  all  read  with  comfort 
the  works  of  Thomas  Fuller,  Swift,  Bunyan, 
Defoe,  Franklin,  and  Cobbett;  there  sense  is 
clear,  feeling  is  homely,  and  the  writers  take 
care  that  ihtre  shall  lie  no  misundeislanding. 
But  ill  Robertson,  Johnson,  and  Gibbon,  one 
word  in  e*ery  three  is  an  alien ;  and  so  an 
Englishman  who  happens  to  have,  like  Shake- 
speare, "small  Latin  and  less  Greek"  is  by  no 
means  quite  at  home  in  their  society. 

HomikBld  Wordi. 

We  may  also  observe  that  thuse  com|iosiiions 
which  we  read  the  oftenesi,  and  which  every 
man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart,  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  simplicity,  and  have  nothing  sur- 
priung  in  the  thought  when  divested  of  that 
elegance  of  expression  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers with  which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of 
the  composition  lie  in  a  point  of  wit,  it  may 
strike  at  iirst;  but  the  mind  anticipates  the 
thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no  longer 
affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  the  first  line  recalls  the  whole;  and  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself  what  I 
know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word,  in 
Catullus  has  its  merit;  and  I  am  never  tired 
with  the  perusal  of  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  run 
liver  Cowley  once;  but  Parnell  after  the  Gfiielh 
reading  is  as  fresh  as  at  first.  Besides,  it  is 
-with  books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain 


plainness  of  manner  and  of  dreu  is  more  en 
gaging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and 
apparel,  which  may  daule  the  eye  but  leachei 
not  the  affections.  Terence  is  a  modest  and 
bashful  beauty  to  whom  we  grant  everything 
because  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose  purity 
and  nature  make  a  durable  £ough  not  a  violent 
impression  on  us.  Hulu:  Essayt. 

Uncommon  expressions  .  .  .  are  a  disi^ute- 
ment  rather  than  embellishment  of  discootsc. 
Hino. 

Sallusl's  expression  would  be  shorter  and  more 
compact ;  Cicero's  more  gracious  and  pleasing. 
Bishop  Huid. 

Redundancy  of  language  is  never  found  wilb 
deep  reflection.  Verbiage  may  indicate  obiet- 
vation,  but  not  thinking.  He  who  thinks  macfa 
says  but  little  in  proportion  to  his  thoughts.  He 
selects  that  language  which  will  convey  his  ideii 
in  the  most  explicit  and  direct  manner.  He 
tries  to  compress  as  much  thought  as  possible 
into  a  few  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  man 
who  talks  everlastingly  and  promiscuuuily,  who 
seems  to  have  an  exhaustless  magaune  of  sound, 
crowds  so  many  words  into  his  thoughts  that  he 
always  obscures,  and   very  frequently  conceals 

them.  Washington  Irvin& 

Language  is  the  dress  of  thought ;  and  as  the 
noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  action,  would  be 
degraded  and  obscured  by  a  garb  appropriated 
to  the  gross  employments  of  rustics  and  me- 
chanics, so  the  most  heroic  sentiments  will  lose 
their  efficacy,  and  the  most  splendid  ideas  drop 
their  magnificence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by 
words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  Iririal 
occasions,  ileliased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  con- 
taminated by  inelegant  applications- 
Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  is 
always  reason;  th^  have  an  intrinsic  and  na- 
allerable  value,  and  constitute  that  intellectail 
gold  which  defies  destruction  ;  but  Kold  may  be 
so  concealed  in  baser  mailer  dial  only  a  chemist 
can  recover  it;  sente  may  be  so  hidden  in  unre- 
fined and  plebeian  words  that  none  but  pbiloK)- 
phers  can  distinguish  it;  and  both  may  be  to 
buried  in  impurities  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  ol 
their  extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts 
first  presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye;  and 
if  the  first  appearance  oflends,  a  further  knowl- 
edge is  not  often  sought.  Whatever  professes 
to  benefit  by  pleasing  must  please  at  once.  "Hie 
pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  that  which  elevates  must  al- 
ways surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow 
degrees  may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of 
improvement,  but  will  never  strike  with  the 
sense  of  pleasure. 

Db.  S.  Johnson  -.  Lift  Bf'Oralejr. 
Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  neces- 
sarily divides  itself  into  diction  scholastic  and 
popular,  grave  and  familiar,  el^ant  and  gross; 
and  from  a  nice  distinction  of  these  different 
parts  arises  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style. 
~    ,  if  we  except  a  few  min^ 


minds,  the  favourites  of 


nature,  to  whom  Iheir  own  original  rectitude 
WIS  in  (he  place  of  rules,  this  delicacy  of  selec- 
tion was  little  known  to  our  auLhors;  out  speech 
lay  before  them  in  a  heap  of  confusion ;  and 
every  man  took  for  every  purpose  what  chance 
might  offer  him. 

There  was,  therefore,  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
den  no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  words  at 
once  reRned  from  the  grossness  of  domestic  use 
■nd  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  appropri- 
ated  to  particular  arts.  Words  loo  familiar,  or 
too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  poet.  From 
those  sounds  which  we  hear  on  small  or  on 
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impressions,  or  delightful  images ;  and  words  to 
which  we  ate  nearly  strangers,  whenever  th^ 
occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
<listinguish  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely 
attempted;  we  had  few  elegancies  or  flowers 
of  speech  ;  the  roses  had  not  yet  been  plucked 
from  ihe  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not 
been  joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Lift  ef  Dfyde». 

A  "  barbarism"  may  be  in  one  word  ;  a  sole- 
cism must  be  of  moi-e.  Dr.  5.  Johnson. 

Juice  in  languaee  is  less  than  blood;  for  if 
the  words  be  but  becoming  and  signifying  and 
the  sense  gentle,  there  is  juice:  but  where  that 
wanleth,  (he  langu^e  is  thin,  scarce  covering 
Ihe  Ixine.  BeN  Jonson  ;  Ditcoveries. 

As  we  should  take  care  (hat  oar  style  in 
writing  be  neither  dry  nor  empty,  we  should 
look  again  it  be  not  winding  or  wanton  with 
{ar.fetched  descriptions:  either  is  a  vice. 

Bbn  Jonson. 

There  are  words  that  as  much  raise  a  style  as 
others  can  depress  it ;  siiperhition  and  overmuch- 
ness  amplifies:  it  may  be  above  faith,  but  not 
above  a  mean.  BeN  Jonson. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter 
requires  it,  to  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  sail ;  so 
to  take  it  in  and  contract  it  is  of  no  less  praise 
when  the  argument  doth  ask  it. 

Ben  Jonsoh. 

If  elegance  consists  in  the  choice  and  colloca- 
tion of  words,  you  have  a  most  indubitable  title 
to  it.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

PersiHCuity  consists  in  the  using  of  proper 
terms  lor  the  (houghts  which  a  man  would  have 
pass  from  his  own  mind  into  that  of  another. 

Whenever  you  have  a  mind  to  elevate  your 
mind,  to  raise  it  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  even  to 
exceed  yourself  upon  any  subject,  think  how 
Homer  would  have  described  it,  how  Plato 
would  have  imagined  it,  and  how  Demosthenes 
would  have  expressed  it ;  and  when  yon  have  so 
done,  you  will  then,  no  doubt,  have  a  standard 
which  will  raise  you  up  to  the  dignity  of  any- 
thing thai  human  genius  can  aspire  to, 

LoNGiNira. 


Propriety  of  thought  and  propriety  of  diction 
are  commonly  found  together.  Obscurity  and 
affectation  are  the  two  greatest  faults  of  style. 
Obscurity  of  expression  generally  springs  from 
confusion  of  ideas ;  and  the  same  wish  to  dazzle 
at  any  cost  which  produces  af)ec(atton  in  the 
manner  of  a  writer  is  likely  to  produce  sophis- 
try in  his  reasonings.  The  judicious  and  candid 
mind  of  MachiaviMli  shows  itself  in  his  lumin- 
ous, manly,  and  polished  language.  The  style 
of  Montesquieu,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  indicates  in 
every  pagenlively  and  ingenious  but  an  unsound 
mind.  Every  trick  of  expression,  from  the  mys- 
terious conciseness  of  an  oracle  to  the  flippancy 
of  a  Parisian  coxcomb,  b  employed  to  dii^uise 
the  fallacy  of  some  positions  and  the  triteness 
at  others.  Absurdities  arc  brightened  into  epi- 
grams ;  truisms  are  darkened  into  enigmas.  It 
is  with  difliculty  that  Ihe  strongest  eye  can  sus- 
tain Ihe  glare  with  which  some  parts  are  illu- 
minated, or  penetrate  the  shade  in  which  others 
are  concealed.  LoRD  MacaulaV: 

Mackii/viUi,  March,  1S37. 

The  style  which  the  UtiliUrians  admire  suits 
only  those  subjects  on  which  it  is  possible  lo 
reason  a  priori.  It  grew  up  with  the  verbal 
sophistry  which  flourished  during  the  dark  ages. 
With  that  sophistry  it  fell  before  Ihe  Baconian 
philosophy  in  the  day  of  the  great  deliverance 
of  (he  human  mind.  The  inductive  method  not 
only  endured  but  required  greater  freedom  of 
diction.  It  Was  impossible  to  reason  from  phe- 
nomena up  to  principles,  to  mark  slight  shades 
of  difference  in  quality,  or  to  estimate  Ihe  com- 
parative effect  of  two  opposite  considerations  be- 
tween which  there  was  no  common  measure,  by 
means  of  the  luked  and  meagre  jargon  of  the 
schoolmen.  Lokd  Macaulav: 

Mitl't  Eisoy  CM  GavemmenI,  March,  tS2g. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is  sometimes 
even  agreeable,  when  the  manner,  though  vici- 
ous, is  natural.  Few  readers,  for  example, 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  the  mannerism  of 
Milton  or  of  Burke.  But  a  mannerism  which 
does  not  ul  easy  on  the  mannerist,  which  has 
been  adopted  on  principle,  and  which  can  be 
sustained  only  by  constant  effort,  is  always 
offensive.  And  such  is  the  mannerism  of 
Johnson. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  his  style  are  so 
familiar  (o  all  our  readers  and  have  been  so 
often  burlesqued  thai  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 

Gint  them  out.  It  is  well  known  that  be  made 
IS  use  than  any  other  eminent  writer  of  those 
strong  plain  words,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman- 
French,  of  which  the  roots  lie  in  the  inmost 
depths  of  our  language;  and  that  he  felt  a 
vicious  partiality  for  terms  which,  long  after  our 
own  speech  had  been  fixed,  were  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  and  Latio,  and  which,  therefore,  even 
when  lawfully  naturalised,  must  be  considered 
as  bom  aliens,  not  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
Queen's  English.  Hii  constant  practice  of 
padding  out  a  sentence  with  useless  epithets,  till 
it  became  as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an  exquisite; 
his  antithetical  forms  of  expression,  constantly 
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employed  even  wben  there  is  no  oppositioD  in  the 
ideas  expressed  ;  hit  big  words  wasted  on  iillle 
things  ;  his  honh  inveraioni,  so  widely  different 
from  thou  graceful  and  easy  inversions  which 
give  variety,  spirit,  and  sweetness  to  the  expression 
of  our  great  old  writers ;  all  these  peculiarities 
have  been  imilated  by  his  adinirers  and  parodied 
by  his  assailants  (ill  the  public  has  become  sick 
of  the  subject.  LoKD  Macaulav: 

CrcAtr'i  SoiweU't  yohmm,  Sept.  1831. 

As  far  as  mere  diction  was  conceroed,  indeed, 
Mr.  Fox  [in  his  HislOfv  of  the  Early  Pan  of 
the  Reign  of  James  II.J  did  his  l>esl  to  avoid 
those  faults  which  the  habit  of  public  speaking 
is  likely  to  generate.  He  was  so  nervously  ap. 
prehensive  of  sliding  into  some  colloquial  in. 
correctness,  of  debasing  bis  style  by  a  mixture 
of  Parliamentary  slang,  that  he  ran  into  the 
opposite  error,  and  purified  his  vocabulary 
with  a  scrupulosity  unknown  to  any  purist. 
•*  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit."  He  would  not 
■How  Addison,  Bolingbrokc,  or  Middteton  to 
be  a  sufficient  authority  for  an  expression.  He 
declared  thai  he  would  use  no  word  which  waii 
not  to  be  found  in  Dryden.  In  any  other  person 
we  should  have  called  this  solicitude  mere  fop- 
pery ;  end,  in  spite  of  all  our  admiration  for  Mr. 
Fox,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  extreme  attea- 
lion  to  the  petty  niceties  of  language  was  hardly 
worthy  of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an  under- 
standing. There  were  purists  of  this  kind  at 
Rome ;  and  their  fastidiousness  was  censured  by 
Horace,  with  that  perfect  good  sense  and  good 
taste  which  characterize  all  his  writings.  There 
were  purists  of  this  kind  at  the  lime  of  the  re- 
vival of  letters ;  «nd  the  two  greatest  scholars 
of  that  time  raised  their  voices,  (he  one  [Po- 
lidanj  from  within,  the  other  [Erasmus]  from 
withou(,  (he  Alps  against  a  scrupulooity  so  un- 
reasonable. Lord  Macaulav  : 

Sir  yama  Afaikittlosh' s  Hiilory  ofthi 
Kevelutian,  July,  1835. 

Another  of  Addison's  favourite  companions 
was  Ambrose  Phillips,  a  good  whig  and  a  mid- 
dling poet,  who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into 
fashion  a  species  of  composition  which  has  been 
called  after  bis  name,  Namby-Pamby. 

LoKD  Macaulav  : 
Life  and  Writings  ef  Addiion,l\i\i,  1843. 

As  (he  mind  of  Johnson  was  robust,  but  nei- 
ther nimble  nor  graceful,  so  his  style  was  void 
of  all  grace  and  ease,  and,  being  the  most  unlike 
of  all  styles  to  the  natural  effusion  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  had  the  least  pretensions  (o  the  praise  of 
eloquence.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

A  writer  [Lord  Macaulay]  of  consummate 
ability.  ,  ,  ,  The  admirable  writer  whose  lan- 
guage has  occasioned  this  illustralion — who  at 
an  early  age  has  mastered  every  species  of  com- 
position— will  doubtless  hold  fast  to  simplicity, 
which  survives  all  the  fashions  of  deviation  from 
it,  and  which  a  man  of  a  genius  so  fertile  has 
few  temptations  to  forsake. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh 

\ical PkilBS.,\a  " 
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I  hold  him  to  deserve  the  highest  praise  who 
fixes  the  principles  and  forms  the  manners  of  a 
state,  and  makes  the  wisdom  of  his  administia- 
lion  conspicuous  both  tS.  home  and  abroad.  But 
I  assign  the  second  place  to  him  who  endeav- 
ours by  precepts  and  by  rules  to  perpetuate  that 
style  and  idiomof  speech  and  composition  whidi 
have  Nourished  in  the  purest  periods  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  who,  as  it  were,  throws  up  sach  a 
trench  around  it  that  people  may  be  prevemed 
from  going  beyond  the  boundary  almost  by  the 
terrors  of  a  Romulean  piobibition. 

Miltoh  : 
Tv  Btntdean  Buenmatlai,  Flartrue,  Seff.  10, 
163S:  Miltim's  Fawtiiiar  LtUm. 

'Tia  to  our  prejudice  that  men  of  andeTstaod- 
ing  should  so  immoderately  affect  brevity:  no 
doubt  but  their  reputation  is  the  better  for  it: 
hutin  the  mean  time  we  are  the  worse.  Plutardi 
had  rather  wc  should  applaud  his  judgment  (ban 
commend  his  knowledge,  and  had  rather  leave 
us  with  an  sppetiie  to  read  more,  (ban  glutted 
with  (hat  we  have  already  read.  He  knew  very 
well  that  a  man  may  say  too  much  «ven  npoa 
the  best  sul^ects,  and  that  Alexandrides  did 
justly  reproach  him  who  made  very  eloquent. 
but  too  long,  speeches  to  the  Ephori,  when  he 
said,  "O  stranger  I  thou  speakesi  the  things 
thou  oughlest  to  speak,  but  not  after  the  man- 
ner that  thou  should'st  speak  them."  Such  is 
have  lean  and  spare  bodies  stuff  themselves  out 
wi(h  cloaths ;  so  they  who  are  defective  in  mat- 
ter endeavour  to  make  amends  with  words, 

MONTAICNK  : 

Etsays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  in. 

Whoever  would  write  elegantly  must  have 
r^jard  to  the  different  turn  anajantaute  of  every 
period:  there  must  be  prc^r  distances  and 
pauses.  POFC 

The  thoughts  are  plain,  .  .  .  the  expression 
humble,  yet  as  pure  as  the  langtiage  will  afford ; 
neat,  but  not  florid;  easy,  and  yet  lively. 

POPR. 

Style  in  painting  is  the  same  as  in  writing, — 
a  power  over  materials,  whether  words  or  col- 
ours, by  which  conceptions  or  sentimeots  are 
conveyed.  Sis  JosHtJA  Rbvnouh. 

Independently  of  the  defects  of  language, 
prolixity  is  one  of  the  deadly  sins  of  our  elder 
writers.  Henkv  RoGUts. 

The  affectation  of  using  French  and  Itdian 
words  in  English  speech  was  a  national  failing 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  B.  H.  Suabt. 

There  is  a  certun  majesty  in  plainness ;  as  the 
proclamation  of  a  prince  never  frisks  it  in  tropes 
or  tine  conceits,  in  numerous  and  well-tnnied 
periods,  but  conunands  in  sober  natural  expres- 

When  easy  writings  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  reader,.they  appear  to  him  so  natural 
and  unlaboured,  that  he  immediately  resolves  to 
write,  and  fancies  that  all  he  hath  to  do  is  to 


lake  no  pains.  Thus  he  thinks,  indeed,  simply, 
but  ihe  ihoughls,  nol  being  chosen  with  judg- 
ment, are  not  beauiiful :  he,  ii  is  true,  eipreaies 
bim»elf  plainly,  but  fUlly  wilhit.  Again,  if  a 
man  of  vivacity  lakes  it  into  bis  head  to  wrilc 
this  way,  what  self-denial  must  he  nndergo  when 
briRht  painis  of  wit  occur  to  his  fancy  1  How 
diBicnlt  will  he  lind  it  lo  reject  Soiid  |ihiaxea 
and  pretly  embellishments  of  style  1  So  true  it 
is,  (hat  simplicity  of  all  ihings  is  Ihc  hardest  lo 
be  copied,  and  ease  to  be  acquired  with  the 
greaiesi  labour. 

SiK  R.  Steele:  Guardian,  No.  15. 

FuT  the  attainment  of  correclnesi  and  purity 
in  the  U!>e  of  words,  the  rules  of  ij^mmarians 
and  critics  may  he  a  sufficient  guide ;  but  it  \i 
not  in  the  works  of  this  class  of  authors  that  the 
higher  beauties  of  style  ate  to  be  studied.  A* 
the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentleman  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  living  habitually  in  the  best 
society,  so  grace  in  composition  must  be  attained 
by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  classical  wri- 
ters. It  is,  indeed,  necessary  for  onr  informa' 
tion  that  we  should  peruse  occa^onally  many 
books  which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  eitremely  useful  lo 
nil  literary  men  lo  counteract  the  eHecl  of  this 
miscellaneous  reading  by  maintaining  a  constant 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the 
most  faultless  models  which  the  language  af- 
fords. Fur  want  of  some  standard  of  this  sort 
we  frequently  see  an  author's  tasle  in  writing 
alter  much  lo  the  worse,  in  Ihe  course  of  his 
tlfe;  and  bis  later  productions  fall  below  the 
level  of  his  early  essays.  D'AIembert  tells  us 
that  Vollnire  had  always  lying  on  his  table  Ibe 
Fetil  CaiCme  of  Massillon  and  the  tragedies  of 
Racine ;  the  former  to  fix  bis  laste  in  prose  com- 
position, and  the  latter  in  poeliy. 

DuGALD  Stewart. 

1  would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a  cata- 
logue of  Engli^  books,  published  within  ^he 
compass  of  seven  years  past,  which  at  the  first 
hand  would  cost  you  a  hundred  pounds,  wherein 
you  shall   not  be  able  to  lind  ten  lines  t(^;ether 

have  produced  a  third;  I  mean  Ihe  continual 
corruption  of  our  Engliih  tongue,  which,  with- 
out some  timely  remedy,  will  suffer  more  by  the 
false  refinements  of  twenty  years  past,  than  it 
hath  been  improved  In  the  foregoing  hundred. 
Swift  :  Tailtr,  No.  330. 
I  should  be  glad  losee  you  the  instrument  of 
introducing  into  our  style  that  simplicity  which 
is  the  best  and  truest  ornament  of  most  things 
in  life,  which  the  politer  ages  always  aimed  at  in 
ibeir  building  and  dress,  limfltx  mmtditiit,  as 
well  as  their  productions  of  wit.  It  is  manifest 
that  all  new  affected  modes  of  speech,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  court,  the  town,  or  the  the- 
atre, are  Ihe  first  perishing  parts  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  and,  ax  I  could  prove  by  many  hundred 
instances,  have  been  so  in  ours.  The  writings 
of  Hooker,  who  was  a  country  clergyman,  and 
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of  parsons  the  Jesuit,  both  in  Ihe  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  in  a  style  that,  with  very  few  al- 
lowances, would  nol  offend  any  present  reader, 
and  are  much  more  clear  and  intelligible  than 
those  of  Sir  Hairy  Wolton,  Sir  Robert  Naun- 
ton,  Osbom,  Daniel  the  bistoriiii,  and  several 
others  who  toril  later;  but  being  men  of  the 
conrt,  and  allccting  the  phrases  then  in  fashion, 
they  are  often  either  not  to  be  understood,  or 
appear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Swift:   Tailtr,  No.  230. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true 
definition  of  a  style.  Swift. 

The  court,  which  used  lo  be  the  standard  of 
propriety  and  correctness  of  speech,  ever  since 
continued  Ihe  worst  school  in  England  for  that 
accomplishment.  Swift. 

The  best  English  historiaD,  when  his  style 
grows  antiquated,  will  be  only  considered  as  a 
tedious  relater  of  facts,  and  perhaps  consulted 
to  furnish  materials  for  some  future  collector. 

Simplicity,  without  which  no  human  perform- 
ance can  arrive  lo  perfection.  SWIFT. 

The  scholars  of  Ireland  seem  not  to  have  the 
least  conception  of  a  style,  but  run  on  in  a  flat 
phraseology,  often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms. 

Poets,  althongb  not  insensible  how  much  our 
language  was  already  over-stocked  with  mono, 
syllables,  yet,  lo  save  time  and  pains,  introduced 
that  barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words  to 
fit  them  to  the  measure  of  their  verses. 

Swift. 

The  glare  of  puerile  declamation  that  tinsels 
over  the  trite  essays  of  the  other. 

Bishop  WAaBUBTON. 

The  use  of  language  and  custom  of  speech  in 
all  authon  I  have  met  wiih  has  gone  upon  this 
rule  or  maxim  :  that  exclusive  terms  are  always 
to  be  understood  in  oppoaition  only  lo  what  they 
are  opposed  to,  and  not  in  opposition  to  what 
they  are  not  opposed  to.  Waterland. 

Let  your  method  be  plain,  that  your  hearer* 
may  run  through  it  without  embarrassment,  and 
take  ■  dear  view  of  Ihe  whole. 

De.  1.  Watts. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of 
talking  and  thinking:  they  are  always  in  ex- 
tremes, and  pronounce  concerning  everything  in 
the  superlative.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

Some  men  give  more  light  and  knowledge  by 
the  bare  slating  of  the  question  with  perspicuity 
and  justness,  than  otheis  by  talking  of  it  in 
gross  confusion  for  whole  hours  li^ether. 

Dr.  1.  Watts. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  reproach  lo  our  cli- 
mate is  the  prevalence  of  logt,  and  how  much 
more  of  risk  and  of  inconvenience  results  from 
that  mixture  of  light  and  obscurity  than  from 
the  darkness  of  night.    But  lei  any  one  imagine 
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to  himseir,  ir  be  can,  a  mist  «o  resplendent  with 
ny  prismatic  colours  that  men  should  forget  in 
inconveniences  in  their  admiration  of  ila  beautr, 
■nd  Ihiit  s  kind  of  nebular  taste  should  prevail, 
for  preferring  that  gorgeous  dimness  to  valgat 
daylighl :  nuthing  sborl  of  this  could  afford  a 
parallel  to  the  mischief  done  to  the  public  mind 
by  some  Inle  wrilcn  bolh  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica,—a  sort  of  "  Children  of  the  Mist,"  who 
bring  forward  their  speculations — often  very 
lilly,  and  not  seldom  very  mischievous — under 
cover  of  the  twilight.  They  have  accustomed 
their  disciples  lo  admire  as  a  style  sublimely 
philosophical  vrhal  may  best  be  described  u  a 
certain  haie  of  words  imperfectly  understood, 
through  which  some  seemingly  original  ideas, 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  their  outlines,  leom, 
as  il  were,  on  the  view,  in  a  kind  of  dusky 
magnificence,  that  greatly  exaggerates  their  real 
dimensions.  ^Hatkly: 

Prtfact  lo  Baton's  Esiays. 
"  Some  natural  dispositions  which  have  better 
grace  in  youth  than  in  age,  such  as  is  a  fluent  and 
luxuriant  speech."  [Eicon's  Essay,  Of  Youlh 
and  Age.]  It  is  remarliable  that,  in  point  of  style 
of  writing,  Bacon  himself,  at  diFerent  periods 
of  life,  showed  differences  just  opposite  to  what 
most  would  have  expected.  His  earlier  writings 
are  the  most  unornamenled  ;  and  he  grew  more 
ornate  as  he  advanced.  So  also  Burke.  His 
earliest  work.  On  Ike  SuHimt  \_K  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society  appeared  Rrst],  is  in  a  brief, 
dry,  philosophical  style;  and  he  became  florid 
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Whately  ! 
Annol.  tn  Batim'i  Bisay,  Of  Youth  and  Age. 
The  Gisi  requisite  of  style,  not  only  in  rhetor- 
ical but  in  all  compositions,  is  perspicuity. 

Whatkly. 
The  more  power  we  have  of  discriminating 
the  nicer  shades  of  meaning,  the  greater  facility 
we  possess  of  giving  force  and  precision  to  our 
expressions.  WbatelV. 


SUBLIMITY. 

Longions  has  observed  (hat  there  may  be  a 
loftiness  in  sentiments  where  there  is  no  passion, 
and  brings  instances  out  of  anrient  authors  to 
support  Ihis  his  opinion.  The  pathetic,  as  that 
great  critic  observes,  may  animate  and  inflame 
the  sublime,  but  is  not  essential  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly, as  be  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
ihai  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the 
passions  very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing 
in  the  great  and  sublime  manner,  and  so  on  the 
contrary.  Milton  has  shown  himself  a  master 
in  both  these  ways  of  writing. 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  339. 


The 


aong  Ihe  rules  which  he  layi  down 
ceeding  in  the  sublime  way  of  writing,  proposes 
lo  bis  reader  that  he  should  imitate  ^e  most 
celebrated  authon  who  have  gone  before  him 


and  have  been  engaged  in  works  of  Ihe  same 
nature;  as  in  panicular  thai,  if  he  writes  on  a 
poetical  subject,  he  should  consider  how  Hcxnei 
would  have  spoken  oo  such  an  occasion.  By 
Ihis  means  one  great  genius  often  catches  the 
flame  from  another,  and  writes  in  his  spiril. 
without  copying  servilely  after  him.  There  are 
a  thousand  shining  passages  in  Virgil,  which 
have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer, 

Millon,  though  his  own  natural  gcnins  was 
capable  of  furnishing  oul  a  perfect  work,  has 
doubtless  very  much  raised  and  ennobled  bis 
conceptions  1^  such  an  imitation  as  that  whidi 
Longinus  has  recommended. 

Addison  :  spictaior.  No.  339. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any- 
thing that  is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme 
Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  ihe  soul  of 
man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last, 
adequate,  and  proper  happiness.  Because, 
therefore,  a  great  jMrt  of  our  happiness  must 
arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that 
be  mi^l  give  our  souls  a  just  relish  for  soch 
a  contempTalion ,  he  has  made  them  naturally 
delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or 
unlimited. 

Addison  ;  Speetater,  No.  413. 

The  sublime  tises  from  the  nobleness  of  Ae 
thoughts,  the  magnificence  of  ihe  words,  or  the 
harmonious  and  lively  turn  of  the  phrase ;  (be 
perfect  sublime  arises  from  all  three  together. 
Addison. 

Il  is  not  easy  lo  describe  in  words  the  precise 
impression  which  great  and  sublime  otjecls 
make  upon  us  when  we  behold  them;  but  every 
one  has  a  conception  of  il.  Il  produces  a  son 
of  internal  elevation  and  expansion  1  it  raisei 
the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fills 
it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishmeot 
which  it  cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  b 
certainly  delightful,  but  it  is  altogether  of  the 
serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solem- 
nity, even  approaching  (o  severity,  commonly 
attends  it  when  al  its  height,  very  distinguish- 
able from  (be  more  gay  ana  brisk  emotion  raised 
by  beautiful  objects.  BI.AIS.:  Lrctmte$. 

The  sublime  reject*  mean,  low,  or  trivia]  ex- 
pressions ;  bu(  it  is  equally  an  enemy  to  sucb  ■> 
are  turgid.  Blaik. 

Whatever  is  fitted  in  any  sort  lo  excite  (he 
ideas  of  pain  and  danger,  Ibal  is  to  say,  what- 
ever is  in  any  sort  terrible,  or  is  conversant 
alwnt  terrible  objects,  or  operates  in  a  manntr 
aiialogous  to  terror,  is  a  source  of  (he  mi/imi  ; 
that  is,  it  is  productive  of  ihe  strongest  emodoB 
which  the  mind  is  capable  of  feeling.  I  say 
the  strongest  emotion,  because  I  am  satisfied  (he 
ideas  of  pain  are  much  more  powerful  than 
(hose  which  enter  on  the  part  of  pleainre- 
Withonl  all  doubt,  the  (ormenis  which  we  may 
be  made  to  luSer  are  mnch  greater  in  their  efieO 
on  (he  body  and  mind  than  any  pleasmei 
which  the  most  learned  volnptnary  could  sug- 
gest, or  than  the  liTelietl  imagination,  and  (he 
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niosi  sound  and  rxijuisilely  sensible  body,  could 
enjoy,  Buhkb: 

On  the  Suilimt  and  Btauli/ul,  1756, 

The  passion  caused  by  the  great  and  sublime 
in  nature,  when  those  causes  operate  most 
powerfully,  is  astonishment ;  and  astonishment 
is  ibat  state  of  the  soul  in  which  nil  iu  molinni 
are  suspended,  with  some  degree  of  honor.  In 
ihis  case  ihe  mind  is  so  entirely  lilled  with  its 
oliject  Ihal  it  cannot  emenain  nay  other.nor  by 
consequence  reason  on  that  object  which  em- 
ploys it.  Hence  arises  Ihe  great  power  of  the 
sublime,  that,  far  from  being  produced  by  ihem, 
it  anticipates  our  reasonings,  and  hurries  us  on 
by  an  irresistible  force.  Astonishment,  as  1 
have  said,  is  the  eflect  of  the  sublime  in  the 
highest  degree;  Ihe  inferior  effects  are  admira- 
tion, reverence,  and  respect. 

BUBKK : 
On  Ihi  Suiiime  and  Biautiful. 

There  are  many  animals,  who,  though  far 
from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  raising 
ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  consid- 
ered as  objects  of  terror,— as  5er|KnU  and  poi- 
sonous animals  of  almost  all  kinds.  And  10 
things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  an  ad- 
ventitious  idea  of  terror,  they  become  without 
comparison  greater.     A  level   plain  of  a  vast 

prospect  of  such  a  plain  lavj  be  as  extensive  as 
a  prospect  of  ihe  ocean;  but  can  it  ever  lilt  the 
mind  with  anything  so  great  as  ihe  oceai 
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:  than   Ihis,  thai  the  1 
object  of  no  small  terror.     Indeed,  terror  is  in 
all    cases    whatsoever,  either   more    openly  or 
latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sublime. 
BtlBKE: 
On  Ike  Sublime  and  BeauH/ul. 

Sublime  subjects  ought  to  be  adorned  with 
the  sublimesi  and  wiib  the  most  tiguraiive  ex- 
pressions. Drvden. 

There  is  a  sublime  in  nature,  as  in  the  ocean 
or  the  thunder;  in  moral  action,  as  in  deeds 
of  daring  and  self-denial ;  and  in  art,  as  in  stat- 
uary and  painting,  by  which  what  is  sublime  in 
nature  and  in  moral  character  is  represented 
and  idealiied.  Flemin'o. 
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rDryden  and  his  contemjioraries]  reach  thi 
trie  p.ithetic ;  for  they  never  attempted  that  com- 
prehension and  expnse  of  thought  which  at 
once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  Ihe 
first  effect  is  sudden  astonish  men  I,  and  ihe 
second  rational  admiration.  Subbmity  is  pro- 
duced by  aggregation,  and  littleness  by  disper- 
sion. Great  thoughts  are  always  general,  and 
consist  in  positions  not  limited  by  exceptions. 
and  in  descriptions  not  descending  to  minule- 
neu.  It  is  with  greu  propriety  thai  subiilty, 
which  in  its  original,  import  means  exility  of 
particles,  is  taken  in  its  metaphorical  meaning 
for  nicety  of  distinction.  Those  writers  who 
lay  on  the  watch  for  novelty  could  have  little 
hope  of  greatness;  for  great  thing*  cannot  btive 


escaped  former  observation.  Their  attempts 
were  always  analytic;  they  broke  ever?  image 
into  fragments;  and  could  no  more  represent, 
by  their  slender  conceits  and  laboured  peculi- 
arities, the  prospects  of  n.ilure,  or  the  scenes 
of  life,  than  he  who  dis,secls  a  snntieam  with 
a  prism  can  exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a 
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Longinus  seems  to  have  had  great  sensibility, 
but  liiile  discrimination.  He  gives  us  eloquent 
sentences,  but  no  principles.  It  was  happily 
said  that  Montesquieu  ought  to  have  changed 
the  name  of  his  book  from  L'Esprit  des  Lois  to 
L'Esprit  sur  les  Lois.  In  ihe  same  monner  the 
philosopher  of  Palmyra  ought  to  have  enliiled 
his  famous  work  not  "  Longinus  on  the  Sub- 
lime," but  "The  Sublimities  of  Longinus, " 
The  origin  of  the  sul)lime  is  one  of  the  most 
and  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry  that 
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lunlry  it  has  been  discussed  with  great 
ability,  and,  I  think,  with  very  little  succes-^, 
by  Burke  and  Dugald  Stewart.  Longinus  dis- 
penses himself  from  all  investigations  uf  this 
nature  by  telling  his  friend  Terentianus  thai  he 
already  knows  everything  that  can  be  said  upon 
ihe  question.  It  is  to  be  regrelled  ihai  Teren- 
tianus did  not  impart  some  of  his  knowledge 
to  his  instructor;  for  from  Longinus  we  learn 
only  that  sublimity  means  height — or  elevation. 
This  name,  so  commodioosly  vague,  is  applieil 
indifferently  to  the  noble  prayer  of  Ajax  in  the 
Iliad,  and  to  a  passage  of  Flalo  al>out  the 
human  body,  as  full  of  conceits  as  an  ude  uf 
Cowley.  Having  no  fixed  standard,  I.onginui 
is  right  only  by  accident.  He  is  rather  a  fancier 
than  a  critic.  Lord  Macaulav: 

Oh  Ikt  Atkmian  Oralors,  Aug.  1824. 
To  me  grandeur  in  objects  seems  nothing  else 
but  such  a  degree  »f  excellence,  in  one  kind  or 
another,  as  merits  our  admiration. 

T.  Rkid. 


SUBMISSION. 

Submit  to  Goil  in  all  crosses  ond  revolutions. 
Infinite  Wisdom  cannot  err  in  any  of  his  paths, 
or  step  the  least  hair's  breadth  from  the  way  of 
righteousness;  theie  is  the  understanding  of 
God  in  every  motion;  an  eye  in  every  wheel, 
the  wheel  that  goes  over  us  and  crnshelb  us. 
We  are  led  by  fancy  more  than  reason :  we 
know  no  more  what  we  ask,  or  what  is  fit  for 
us,  than  the  moilier  of  Zebedee's  children  did 
when  she  petitioned  Christ  for  her  sons'  ad- 
kingdom  {Matt,,  XK.  a) :  the  things  we  desire 
might  plca-sure  our  fancy  or  appetite,  but  impair 
our  health :  one  m»n  complains  for  want  of 
children,  but  knows  not  whether  they  may  prove 
comforts  or  crosses ;  another  for  want  of  health, 
but  knows  not  whether  the  health  of  his  body 
may  not  prove  Ihe  disease  of  his  soul. 

CharnocK:  Altribules. 


SUCCESS— SUFFERING. 


'  We  learn  ihe  great  rea^onablenesi  of  nol 
onlir  a  conlented,  but  also  a  thankful,  acquies- 
ence  in  any  con<3iliiin  and  under  Ihe  crossMl 
and  severest  passages  of  Froridcnce. 


SUCCESS. 

Those  who  believe  a  future  slate  of  rewards 
and  punishments  acl  very  absurdry  it  they  form 
their  opinions  of  a  man's  merit  from  his  suc- 
cesses. But  certainly,  if  1  Ihoughl  the  whole 
circle  of  our  being  was  included  between  our 
births  and  deaths,  I  should  think  a  man's  good 
fortune  the  measure  and  standard  of  his  real 
merit,  since  Providence  would  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections, 
but  in  the  present  life,  A  virtuous  uniietiever, 
who  lies  under  the  pressure  of  misfortunes,  has 
rea<ion  to  cry  out,  as  they  say  Brutus  did.  a  little 
before  his  death.  "O  virtue,  I  have  worshipped 
thee  as  a  substantial  good,  but  1  find  thou  an  an 
empty  name." 

Addisok  :  Sptctaler,  No.  393. 

If  you  vrish  success  in  life,  make  perseverance 
your  bosom  friend,  experience  your  wise  coun- 
sellor, caution  your  elder  brother,  and  hope 
your  guardian  genius.  Addison. 

Prom  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded 
in  favour  of  any  nation  upon  whom  it  is  be- 
stowed. Attbrburv. 

He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose 
should  keep  his  passion  cool,  and  bis  expecta- 
tion low.  jEREiifV  Collier. 

To  judge  by  the  event  is  an  error  all  abuse, 
and  all  commit ;  for,  in  every  instance,  courage, 
if  crowned  with  success,  is  heroism ;  if  clouded 
by  defeat,  temerity.  When  Nelson  fought  his 
battle  in  the  Sound,  it  was  the  result  aloni  thai 
decided  whether  he  was  to  kiss  a  hand  at  a 

CoLTON:   LaCOM. 

Those  who  are  prosperously  unjust  are  intilled 
to  panei^ric,  but  afflicted  virtue  is  slablied  with 
reproaches.  Drvden. 

Security  is  the  bane  of  good  success;  it  is  no 
contemning  of  a  foiled  enemy:  the  shame  of  a 
former  disgrace  and  miscarriage  whets  his  val- 
our and  sharpens  it  to  revenge  :  no  power  is  so 
dreadful  at  thai  which  is  recollected  from  an 
overthrow.  Bishop  J.  Hall:  Conttmp. 

All  things  religiously  taken  in  hand  are  pros- 
perously ended ;  because  whether  men  in  the 
end  have  that  which  religion  did  allow  to  desire, 
or  that  which  it  leacheth  them  contentedly  to 
suffer,  they  are  in  neither  event  unfortunate. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well,  and  doing  well 
whatever  yoD  do,  without  a  thought  of  fame. 
Longfellow. 


Whosoever  wilt  live  altogether  out  of  bimsdf, 
and  study  other  men's  humouni,  shall  never  be 
unfortunate.  Sir  W.  Raleicr. 

If  a  man  succeeds  in  any  attempt,  though 
undertook  with  never  so  much  rafjineia,  his 
success  shall  vouch  him  a  politician,  and  good 
luck  shall  pass  fur  deep  contrivance:  for  give 
any  one  fortune,  and  be  shall  be  thought  s  wise 
man.  SoirrH. 

Fortune  is  said  to  favour  fools,  because  Ihey 
trust  all  to  fortune.  When  a  fool  escapes  any 
danger,  or  succeeds  in  any  undertaking,  it  is 
said  that  fortiau  favimtt  him  ;  while  a  wise 
man  is  considered  to  prosper  by  his  own  pru- 
dence and  foresight.  For  insunce,  if  a  fool 
who  does  not  bar  his  door  escapes  being  robbed, 
it  is  ascribed  to  his  luck ;  but  the  prudent  man, 
having  lakwi  precautions,  is  not  called  foitn- 
nate.  But  a  wise  man  is,  in  fact,  more  likely 
to  meet  with  good  fortune  than  a  foolish  one, 
because  he  puL<i  himself  in  Ihe  may  of  it.  If 
he  is  sending  off  a  ship,  he  has  a  better  chance 
of  obtaining  a  favourable  wind,  liecause  he 
chooses  Ihe  place  and  season  in  which  such 
winds  prevail  as  will  be  lavourable  to  him.  If 
the  fuDl's  ship  arrives  safely,  it  is  liy  good  luck 
a/me;  while  bolh  roust  be  in  some  dq^ree  in- 
debted to  fortune  for  success. 

One  way  in  which  fools  succeed  where  wise 
men  tail  is,  that  through  ignorance  of  Ihe 
danger  Ihey  sometimes  go  ^oaify  about  some 
hazardous  business.  Hence  ihe  proverb  that 
"The  fairies  take  care  of  children,  druaken 
men,  and  idiots."  WhatelY  : 

Aniiol.  en  Bacan't  Eaay,  Of  Forttme. 


SUFFERING. 

The  greatest  saints  are  sometimes  made  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  suffering. 

ATTERBtJKV. 

None  can  aspire  to 
arc  of  force  greatly  tc 
their  arrangements  in  the  first  run  of  misad- 
venture, and  in  a  temper  of  mind  the  common 
fruit  of  disappointment  and  dismay,  put  a  seal 
on  their  calBmities.  To  their  power  they  lake 
a  security  against  any  favours  which  they  might 
hope  from  the  usual  inconstancy  of  fortune. 
Bkrke: 
Ltlt^rs  OH  a  RtgUidt  Peart,  Letter  I.,  1796. 

Suflering  comes  to  us  through  and  from  onr 
whole  nature.  It  cannot  be  winked  out  of 
sight.  It  cannot  be  thrust  into  a  subordinate 
pl.-ice  in  the  picture  of  human  life.  It  is  Ihe 
chief  burden  of  history.  It  is  the  solemn 
theme  of  one  of  the  highest  depaitmenls  of  lit- 
erature,— the  tragic  drama.  It  gives  to  fictions 
their  deep  interest;  it  wails  through  much  of 
our  poetry.  A  large  part  of  human  vocations 
are  intended  to  shut  up  some  of  its  avenues.  It 
has  left  trace*  on  evciy  hna>an  countenance  ont 
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which  jrears  have  passed.     It  'v.  lo  nut  a  few 
the  most  vivid  recolleclion  of  life. 

W.  Ellerv  Channing. 

The  noble  power  nf  sufTering  bravely  is  u 
far  above  Ihat  of  enterprising  greatly,  as  an 
unblemished  conscience  and  inlleiLible  resolu- 
lion  are  abcive  an  accidental  flow  of  spirits,  or 
a  sudden  tide  ol  blood.  Pope. 

To  love  all  mankind,  from  Ihe  f;reiitest  lo  the 
lowest  (or  meanest),  a  cheerful  stale  of  being  is 
requireil ;  but  in  order  lo  see  into  mankind,  into 
life,  and,  still  more,  into  ourselves,  suRering  is 
requisite.  RtCHTF.R. 

A  gentleman,  where  I  hQ|)pened  lo  be  last 
night,  fell  into  a  discourse  which  I  thought 
'ihou'ed  a  good  dibceming  in  him.  He  took 
notice,  that  whenever  men  have  looked  into 
iheir  heart  for  the  idea  of  true  CKcellence  in 
human  nature,  they  have  found  it  lo  consist  in 
sufTenng  after  a  right  manner  and  with  a  good 
grace.  Heroes  are  always  drawn  bearing  sor- 
rows, struf^lmg  with  adversities,  undergoing; 
all  kinds  of  hardships,  and  having,  in  the 
service  of  mankind,  a  kind  of  appetite  lo  diffi- 
culties and  dangers. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  ^etlaler.  No,  jiz. 

The  arguments  which  Christianity  propounds 
lo  us  are  reasonable  encouragements  to  bear 
sufferings  patiently.  TiLLOTSON. 


SUICIDE. 

The  pnet,  after  having  mentioned  the  souls  of 
those  unhappy  men  who  dcstioyed  themselves, 
breaks  out  into  a  line  exclamation.  "  Oh,  how 
gladly,"  says  he,  "  would  they  now  endure  life 
iviih  all  its  miseries  [  but  the  Destinies  forbid 
their  r«lum  to  earth,  and  the  waters  of  Styx  sur. 
round  them  with  nine  streams  that  are  unpassa- 
Ule,"  It  is  very  remarkable  thai  Virgil,  not- 
withstanding self-murder  was  so  frequent  among 
the  heathens,  and  had  been  ptaetineil  liy  some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  very  age  before  him, 
hnth  here  represented  it  as  so  heinous  a  crime. 
But  in  this  particular  he  was  guided  by  the  doc- 
trines of  his  great  master  Plato;  who  says  on 
this  subject,  "  that  a  man  is  placed  in  his  station 
of  life  like  a  soldier  in  his  proper  post,  which 
he  is  not  to  quit,  whatever  may  happen,  until  he 
is  called  oft  by  his  commander  who  planted 
him  in  it."  Addison:   Tatler,  No.  154. 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  affectedly  vain  as 
10  counterfeit  immortalily  ;  and  have  stolen  iheir 
death  in  hopes  to  be  esteemed  immortal. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Herein  are  they  in  extremes,  that  can  allow  a 
man  to  be  his  own  essai<in,  and  so  highly  extol 
the  end  and  suicide  of  Cato;  ihis  is  indeed  not 
to  fear  death,  but  yet  to  be  afraid  of  life.  It  is 
a  brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death;  but 
where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then 
the  truest  valour  lo  dare  to  live  ;  and  herein  re- 


ligion halh  taught  us  a  noble  example  ;  for  all 
the  valiant  nets  of  Curtius,  Sceevola,  or  Codrui 
do  not  parallel  or  match  that  one  of  Job;  and 
sure  there  is  no  torture  10  the  rack  of  a  disease, 
nor  any  poinords  in  death  itself,  like  those  in  the 
way  or  prologue  unto  it- 

SiR  T.  Bkowne:  Relig.  Med.,  Pt-  I.,  xliv. 

Self-preservation,  the  long  acquaintance  of 
soul  and  body,  the  untried  condition  of  a  se]  a- 
ration,  are  sufficient  reasons  not  to  turn  our 
backs  upon  life  out  of  an  humour. 

Jeremy  Coluer, 

The  gamester,  if  he  die  a  martyr  i<i  his  pro- 
fession, is  doubly  ruined.  He  adds  bis  son!  to 
every  other  lo'd,  and  by  the  act  of  suicide  re- 
nounces earth  10  forfeit  heaven. 

COLTON:  Lacon. 

Suicide  sometimes  proceeds  from  cowanlice, 
but  not  always;  for  cowardice  sonretinies  pre- 
vents it ;  since  as  many  live  because  ihey  are 
afraid  to  die,  ai  die  because  they  are  alraid  to 
live.  Colton:  Lacon. 

Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to 
suicide;  anguish  of  body,  none.  This  proven 
that  the  health  of  the  mind  is  of  far  more  con- 
sequence to  our  happiness  than  the  health  of  Ihr 
body,  although  both  are  deserving  of  muih  mote 
allenlion  than  either  of  them  receive. 

CuLTON :   Lacon. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  quit  this 
garrison  of  the  world  without  the  express  com- 
mand of  him  who  has  placed  us  in  it :  and  that 
il  appertains  to  God,  who  has  placed  us  here  not 
for  ouiselves  only,  but  for  his  glory,  mid  the 
service  nf  others,  to  dismiss  us  when  it  shall 
best  please  him,  and  not  for  u>  to  depart  wiih- 
□ut  his  license:  that  we  are  not  born  for  our- 
selves only,  but  for  our  country  also,  the  laws 
of  which  require  an  account  from  us,  upon  Ihe 
score  of  their  own  interest,  and  have  an  action 
of  manslaoghler  good  against  us.  Or  if  these 
fail  10  take  cogniiance  of  the  fact,  we  are  pun- 
ished in  the  other  world,  as  deseiters  of  our 
duiy-  .  .  .  There  is  more  constancy  in  suflering 
the  chain  we  are  lied  in,  than  in  l>reoking  il,  and 
more  pregnant  evidence  of  fortitude  in  Regulus 
than  in  Cato.  'Tn  indisctelicm  and  im)>atience 
that  pushes  us  on  to  these  precipices.  No  eeei- 
dents  can  make  true  virtue  turn  her  back;  she 
seeks  and  requires  evils,  paln^  and  grief,  as  ihe 
things  by  which  she  is  nourished  and  supported. 
The  menaces  of  tyrants,  racks,  and  lorluies 
serve  only  to  animate  and  rouse  her. 

MoNTAIGNK  1 
Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed..  (h.  1i 

Il  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  men  are  burn 
with  a  tendency  to  self-destructfon,  nhich  ex- 
hibits itself  at  intervals  from  an  eaily  jwriod  uf 
life,  even  before  it  can  be  the  result  of  feeling  or 
reflection.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  men- 
tal abcmition,  consequent  on  pressure  on  some 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  is  more  purely  physical 
than    the   anttmr-priiprt  *'  "   -'"'--   ■- 


SUPERSTITION. 


itespnirs  might  ha.ve  been  preveoied  by  b  limcly 
ilote  of  blue  pill,  or  the  offer  oC  a  Logi  aux 
Iialicns!  SiK  Charles  Morgan. 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self- 
murder  has  ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  greatest 
cnme.  Sir  W.  Temflb. 


SUPERSTITION. 

As  ir  the  natuml  calamities  of  life  w 
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misfoilunes,  and  suRer  as  much 
from  trifling  accidents  ai  from  real  evils.  1 
have  known  the  shooting  of  a  star  spoil  a  night's 
rest ;  and  have  seen  a  man  in  love  grow  pale, 
and  lose  his  appetite,  upon  the  plucking  of  a 
merry,  though  I.  A.  screech-owl  at  midnight  has 
alarmed  a.  family  more  than  a  band  of  robbers  -, 
nay,  the  voice  of  a  cricket  hath  struck  more  ter- 
ror than  the  roaring  of  a  lion.  There  is  nothing 
10  inconsiderable,  which  may  not  appear  dread- 
ful to  an  imagination  that  is  filled  with  omens 
and  prognostics.  A  rusty  nail,  or  a  crooked 
pin,  shoot  up  into  prodigies. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  7. 

Can  anything  be  more  surprising  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero  ol»erving  with  a  religious  allenlion 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the 
grains  of  com  thrown  them  7  Addison. 

For,  a«  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to 
retrench  the  evils  of  life  by  the  reasonings  of 
philosophy,  it  is  the  employment  of  fools  to 
multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  superstition. 

For  my  own   part,  I   should  be   very  much 
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quality,  though   it  should  inform  11 
evetything  tliat  can   befall   me.     1  would  m 
anticipate  the  relish  of  any  liappines<,  nor  feel 
the   weight  of    any    misery,  before    it   actnelly 

I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  soul 
ngainst  these  gloomy  presages  and  terrors  of 
mind,  and  that  ii,  by  securing  to  myself  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  thai  Being  who 
disposes  of  events  and  governs  futurity.  He 
sees  at  one  view  the  whole  thread  of  my  exist- 
ence, not  only  that  part  of  it  which  I  have 
already  passed  through,  but  that  which  runs  fur- 
ward  into  all  the  depths  of  eternity.  When  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself  to 
his  care ;  when  I  awake,  I  give  myself  up  to 
his  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten 
me,  I  will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and  question 
noi  but  he  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  :hem 
III  my  advantage.  Though  1  know  neither  the 
lime  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to  die,  1 
am  not  at  all'solicitous  about  it ;  because  I  am 
sure  that  h«  knows  them  both,  and  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  comfort  and  support  me  under  them. 
Addison:  Speclalor,  No.  7. 

The  causes  of  supeistiiii 
■ensual  rites  and  ctiemonlt 
and  ph.11  i~aical  holiness; 
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of  tradiiions,  which  cniin.rt  but  load  the  chnrch; 
the  stratagems  of  prcbtes  for  Iheir  own  ambition 
and  lucre;  the  favouring  1cm  much  of  good  in- 
tentions, which  openeih  the  gate  to  conceits  anil 
novelties;  the  taking  an  Dim  at  divine  matter- 
hy  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of 
imaginations;  and,  la<^tly,  barliarons  tinm,  es- 
pecially joined  with  calamities  and  disasters. 
Lord  Bacon  1 
Estay  XVJII.,  Of  Supentirioa. 

The  general  root  of  superstition  is,  that  men 
observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they 
miss ;  and  commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  fiw- 
gel  and  pass  over  the  other. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Superstition  without  a  veil  is  a  deform*] 
thing:  there  is  also  a  superstition  in  avoiding 
superstition,  when  men  think  they  do  best  if  tbey 
go  farthest  from  the  superstition ;  by  which 
means  they  often  take  away  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad.  Lord  Baco^i. 

Those  terrors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon 
religion  which  proceed  either  from  the  want  of 
religion,  or  superstitious  mistakes  about  it. 

The  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  worship 
were  taken  from  Druidism, — trees,  stones,  the 
elements,  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  These  wer« 
their  principal  devotions,  laid  the  strongest  hold 
upon  their  minds,  and  resisted  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  religion  with  the  greatest  obsti- 
nacy: for  we  Rnd  these  superstitions  forbidden 
amongst  the  latest  Saxon  laws,  A  worsbip 
which  stands  in  need  of  the  memorial  of  images 
or  books  to  support  it  may  perish  when  these  are 
destroyed  ;  but  when  a  superstition  is  establisfaed 
upon  those  great  objects  of  Nature  which  con- 
tinual ty  solicit  the  senses,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  turn  the  mitid  from  Ihines  that  in  themselves 
are  striking,  and  that  are  always  present. 

Abrid^TKtnt  trf  English  IfUtffry. 

But  is  superstition  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
vices  i  In  its  possible  excess  I  think  it  becomes 
a  very  great  evil.  It  is,  however,  a  moral  snb- 
jecl,  and  of  course  admits  of  all  degrees  and  all 
modifications.  Superstition  is  the  religion  of 
feel>le  minds;  and  they  must  be  tolerated  in  an 
intermixture  of  it,  in  some  trifling  or  some  eo- 
thusiostic  shape  01  other,  else  you  «ri!l  deprive 
weak  minds  of  a  resource  found  necesury  to 
the  strongest.  The  ho<ly  of  all  true  religion 
consists,  to  be  sure,  in  olicdience  to  the  will  of 
the  Sovereign  of  the  world.  In  a  conlidencc  in 
His  declarations,  and  in  imitation  of  His  per- 
fections. The  rest  is  our  own.  It  may  be  pnjn- 
dicial  to  the  great  end, — it  may  be  auxiliary. 
Wise  men,  who,  as  such,  are  not  admirtrt  {not 
admirers  at  least  of  the  munera  leme)  are  not 
violently  attached  to  the<e  things,  nor  do  they 
violently  hate  them.  Wisdom  is  not  the  moM 
severe  corrector  of  folly,  Tbey  are  the  rival 
('lilies  which  mutu:illy  wage  so  unrelentint  a 
war,  anil  which  make  so  cruel  ■  use  of  their 
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advantage*,  *s  ihey  can  happen  to  eneage  the 
tininoderate  vulgar,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  in  their  qgarrels.  BtntKB: 

ReJUrliom  on  lAt  Rnielmiim  in  France, 
1790. 
Prudence  would  be  neuter;  but  if,  in  the 
conienlion  between  fond  attnchmenl  and  fierce 
antipathy  concerning  Ihingn  in  their  nature  not 
made  to  produce  luch  heats,  a  prudent  man 
were  obliged  lo  make  a  choice  of  what  cttoi? 
and  eIce^■se!l  of  enthusJaiTn  he  would  condemn 
or  bear,  perhaps  he  would  think  the  inperalition 
which  builds  to  be  more  tolerable  than  that 
which  demolithn, — thai  which  adorns  a  country 
(ban  that  which  defonns  it, —  that  which  endows, 
than  Ihat  which  plundero, — that  which  disposes 
10  mistaken  beneficence,  than  that  which  stimu- 
lates Id  real  iniustice, — that  which  leads  a  man 
to  refuse  10  himself  lawful  pleasure,  than  thai 
which  snatches  from  others  the  scanty  subsittence 
of  their  self  .denial.  Such,  I  think,  is  very  nearly 
the  state  of  (he  question  between  the  ancient 
founders  of  monkish  superKilion  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  pretended  philosophers  of  the 
hour.  Burke: 

ReJUctiam  m  Iht  Revelution  in  Franei. 

You  will  not  think  it  unnatural  Ihal  (hose 
vrho  have  an  objed  depending,  which  strongly 

engages  their  hopes  and  feant,  should  be  some- 
what inclining  to  superstition.  Bi;rke. 

Superstition  1  Ihat  horrid  incubus  which  dwelt 
in  darkness,  shunninE  Ihfc  light,  with  all  its 
lacks,  and  poison-chalices,  and  foul  sleeping- 
draughts,  is  passing  away  without  return.  Re- 
ligion cannot  pass  away.  The  burning  of  a 
lillle  straw  may  hide  the  stars  of  the  sky;  but 
the  Mara  are  there,  and  will  re-appear, 

Carlyle. 


In  ihe  revolutions  of  (he  bumnn  mind  ex- 
ploded  opinions  are  often  revived;  but  an  ex- 
ploded superstition  never  rccoven  its  credit. 
The  pretension  lo  divine  revelation  is  so  auguti 
and  commanding,  that  when  its  falsehood  is 
once  discerned,  i(  \%  covered  with  all  the  igno- 
miny of  detected  imposture;  it  falls  from  such  a 
height  (lo  change  the  figure)  Ihat  it  is  inevitably 
crumbled  into  atoms. 

Robert  Hall;  Modirn  Infidelity. 

Enlhui^asmisanevil  much  Ten  to  he  dreaded 
than  superstition.  TTie  latter  is  a  rliseaite  of 
opinion,  which  may  he  imnsmitted  with  fresh 
accumuialion  of  error  from  age  to  age.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  slumber  in  which  whole  nations  are 
immersed.  Placing  religion,  which  is  most 
foreign  to  its  nature,  in  depending  for  accept- 
ance with  God  on  absurd  penances  or  unmean- 
ing ceremonies,  it  resigns  the  understanding  to 
ignorance  and  the  heart  to  insensibility.     No 


asm  that  of  individuals :  the  former  grows  more 
inveterate  by  time,  Ihe  latter  it  cured  by  it. 
Robert  Hall  : 

Frngmtnt,  On  Villagt  Preaching. 

There  is  nn  surer  remedy  for  superstitions 
and  desponding  weakness  than,  first,  to  govern 
ourselves  by  the  best  improvement  of  that  reason 
which  Providence  has  given  us  for  a  guide ; 
and  then,  when  we  have  done  our  parts,  to 
commit  all  cheerfully,  for  the  rest,  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  heaven,  with  trust  and  resignation.     ' 

L'ESTKANGE. 

The  greatest  burden  in  the  world  is  super- 
slition,  not  only  of  ceremonies  in  the  church, 
but  of  imaginary  and  scarecrow  sins  at  home. 
Milton. 

I  Ihink  we  cannol  loo  strongly  attack  super- 
Btition,  which  is  the  disturber  of  society ;  nor 
Coo  highly  respect  genuine  religion,  which  is 
the  support  (rf  It.  RotJSSEAl). 

Religion  worships  God,  while  lujien-tition 
profanes  ihat  worship.  SEt4ECA. 

Every  inordinalion  of  religion  thai  is  not  in 
defect  is  properly  called  superstition. 

Jekehv  Taylor. 

The  child  taught  lo  believe  any  occurrence 
a  good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the  week 
lucky,  bath  a  wide  inroad  made  upon  Ihe 
soundness  of  his  underslanding. 

Dr.  1.  Watts. 

Neither  it  auperslition  (as  it  has  been  defined 
by  a  popular  though  superficial  writer)  "an  ex- 
cess of  religion"  (al  leaal  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  txctts),»»  if  any  one  imld  have  too 
muck  of  true  religion,  but  any  mudirectiim  of 
religious  feeling;  manifested  either  in  showing 
religious  veneration  or  regard  10  objects  which 
deserve  none;  thai  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
worship  of  false  gods ;  or  in  the  assignment  of 
such  a  degree  or  such  a  kind  of  religious  ven- 
eration ID  any  object  as  that  object,  though 
worthy  of  some  reverence,  does  not  deserve;  or 
in  ihe  worship  of  the  true  God  through  the 
medium  of  improper  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Whatei.v  : 
Annet.  en  Sacon't  Eitay,  Of  Stcptntitiatt. 


SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  among  faults  are  like  bats  among 
birds, — they  ever  fly  by  twilight ;  certainly  they 
are  to  be  repressed,  or,  al  ihe  least,  well 
guarded :  for  they  cloud  the  mind,  Ihey  lose 
friends,  and  they  check  with  business,  whereby 
business  cannol  go  on  currently  and  constantly : 
they  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to 
jealousy,  wise  men  to  irresolulion  and  melan- 
choly :  they  are  defects,  nol  in  the  heart,  but  in 
ihe  brain ;  for  ihey  take  [dace  in  the  stoutest 
natures.  .  -  .  There  is  nothing  makes  a  man 
suspect  much  more  than  lo  know  lillle:  and, 
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ikxrthTt,  men  should  remedy  suspicion  hy  pro- 
curing IQ  know  more,  and  not  lu  keep  Iheir  sus- 
picions in  smother.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Esiay  XXXIl.,  Of  Susptdsn. 

Suspiciousness  ii  as  gre*t  an  enemy  to  wis- 
dom as  too  much  credulity.  T.  Fuller. 

Suspicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  lo  virlue  than 
to  happinessi  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  natu- 
rally suspicious,  and  he  that  becomes  suspicious 
will  quickly  be  corrupt. 

It  is  loo  common  fur  us  tn  learn  the  frauds  by 
which  ourselves  hnvc  suffered :  men  who  are 
once  persuaded  that  deceit  will  be  employed 
■gainst  Ihem  sometimes  think  Ihc  same  aria 
ju^tified  by  the  neces^ily  of  defence.  Even 
ihey  who^  virtue  is  loo  well  established  to  give 
way  to  ex.imple,  or  to  be  shaken  by  sophistry, 
must  yet  feel  their  love  of  mankind  diminished 
with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  lealous  for  the 
happtnen  of  those  by  whom  they  imagine  their 
own  hapinness  endan);ered. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  wilt 
ever  Ik  suspicious;  and  no  man  can  love  the 
person  he  suspects.  Sutrrii. 

As  there  are  dim-sighted  persons,  who  live 
in  a  sort  of  perpetual  twiiighl,  so  there  are  some 
who,  having  neither  much  clearness  of  head, 

petually  haunted  by  suspicions  of  every Iwdy 
and  everything.  Such  a  man  attributes— judg- 
ing in  great  measure  from  himself — interested 
and  selnsh  motives  to  every  one.  Accordingly, 
having  no  great  confidence  in  his  own  penctrn- 
tion,  he  gives  no  one  credit  for  an  open  and 
straightforward  character.  Whatelv: 

^HHOt.  an  Batim'i  Eaay,  Of  Suificioit. 


SYMPATHY. 
When  I  look  into  the  frame  and  constitution 
of  my  own  mind,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  1 
observe  wilh  greater  s,iIisfaclion  than  that  ten. 
derness  and  concern  which  it  bears  fur  the  good 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  My  own  circum- 
stances are  indeed  so  narrow  and  scanty  that  I 
should  lasie  but  very  lillle  pleasure  could  I  re- 
ceive it  only  from  those  enjoyments  which  are 
in  my  own  possession ;  hut  by  this  great  tincture 
of  humanity,  which  I  find  in  all  my  thoughts 
and  reflections,  1  am  happier  than  any  single 
person  can  be,  wilh  all  the  wenlth,  slrenf^h, 
beauty,  and  success,  thai  can  be  conferred  upon 
a  mortal,  if  he  only  relishes  such  a  proportion 
of  these  bles.«ings  as  is  vested  in  himself  and  in 
his  own  private  property.  By  this  means,  every 
man  that  does  himself  any  real  service  does  me 
a  kindness.     1  come  in  for  my  share  in  all  the 


(hat  I  was  never  Iwm  lo.    There  is  nothing 
particular  in  which  I  su  much  rejoice  as  the 
deliverance  of  good  and  generous  spirits  out  of 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  distresses. 

Adiiison:  7iif/rr,  No.  ti;. 


Nature  h.ts  concatenated  our  fonones  and 
affections  together  wilh  indissoluble  bands  of 
mutual  sympathy.  Barrow. 

Let  us  cherish  sympathy.  By  attentioa  and 
exercise  it  may  he  improved  in  every  man.  It 
prepares  the  mind  for  receiving  Ihe  impressaoos 
of  virtue:  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  tme 
politeness.  Nothing  is  more  odious  than  that 
insensibility  which  wraps  a  man  up  in  himself 
and  his  own  concerns,  and  prevents  his  being 
moved  wilh  either  the  joys  or  the  sorrnws  of 
another.  Beattie. 

Whenever  wr  are  formed  by  nature  to  any 
active  purpose,  the  p^ission  which  ani  mates  ns 
to  it  is  ailcnded  wilh  delight,  or  a  pleasnre 
of  some  kind,  let  the  suliject-inaller  be  what  it 
will ;  and  as  our  Creator  has  designed  Ihat  we 
should  be  united  by  the  bond  of  sympathy,  be 
has  htrengthened  ihat  bond  by  a  proponinnable 
delight ;  and  there  mo-t  where  our  sympathy  is 
mo«l  wanted, — in  Ihe  distresses  of  olhers.  If 
this  pssion  was  simply  painful,  we  would  shnn 
wilh  the  greatest  care  all  persons  and  places  that 
could  excite  such  a  passion  ;  as  some,  who  are 
so  far  gone  in  indolence  as  not  to  endnie  any 
strong  impression,  actually  do.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  the  greater  put  of  man- 
kind :  there  is  no  spectacle  we  so  eagerly  par- 
sue,  as  that  of  some  uncommon  and  grievous 
calamity  ;  so  thai  whether  the  misfortune  is  be- 
fore our  eyes,  or  whether  ihey  are  turned  hack 
lo  it  in  history,  it  always  touches  with  delight. 
This  is  not  an  unmixed  delight,  but  blended 
with  no  small  uneasiness.  The  delight  we  have 
in  such  things  hinders  us  from  shunning  scenes 
of  misery ;  and  the  pain  we  feel  prompts  ns  lo 
relieve  ourselves  in  relieving  those  who  suSer: 
and  all  this  is  antecedent  lo  any  reasoning,  by 
an  instinct  thai  works  as  to  its  own  purposes 
without  our  concurrence.  Burke  : 

Oh  tki  SniliiHe  ami  Biautiful,  1756. 

We  yield  to  sympathy  what  we  refuse  to  de- 
scription. The  truth  is,  all  verhal  description, 
merely  as  naked  description,  though  never  so 
exact,  conveys  so  pour  and  insuRicient  an  idea 
of  Ihe  thing  described,  Ihat  it  could  scarcely 
:  the  smallest  effect,  if  Ihe  speaker  did  not 
in  tn  his  aid  those  modes  of  speech  Ibat 
(  a  strong  and  lively  feeling  in  himself. 
Then,  by  the  contagion  of  our  passions,  we 
Citch  a  fire  already  kindled  in  another,  which 
probably  might  never  h^tve  lieen  struck  out  by 
the  object  described.  Words,  by  yronuly  cno- 
veying  the  pasiions  by  those  means  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  fully  compensate  for 
their  weakness  in  other  respects. 

On  Iki  Suilimt  and  BramtifkL 
All  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  ca- 
lamities of  others  is  produced  l>y  an  act  of  Ae 
imagination,  that  realises  the  event  howcnr 
flctitioas,  ot  approximates  it  however  remoce, 
by  placing  ns,  for  a  lime,  in  the  conditioa  of 
him  whose  fuitune  we  contemplate;  so  thai  we 
feet,  while  the  deception  '    "      '   ' 
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would  he  exciled  hy  the  lame  good  or  evil 
happening  to  ounelvei. 

Our  passioTis  are  iherefore  more  slrongly 
moved,  in  proportion  as  we  can  more  readily 
adopt  the  pains  or  pleasure  proposed  lo  our 
minds,  by  recogniiing  them  as  once  our  own, 
or  contidcring  them  as  nalurally  incideni  to  our 
state  of  life. 

Dit.  S.  Johnson:  Rambltr,  No.  60. 

Nothing  can  so  peculiarly  gratify  the  noble 
disposilioni  of  human  nature  as  for  one  man  10 
see  another  so  much  himself  as  lo  si|[h  his  griefs, 
and  eroan  his  pains,  to  sing  his  joys,  and  do 
and  ftel  everything  by  sympathy  and  secrel  in- 
expressible communications.  SOUTH. 

Every  man  rejoices  twice  when  he  has  a  part, 
ner  of  his  joy ;  a  friend  shares  my  sorrow  and 
makes  it  but  a  moiciy;  bui  he  swells  my  joy 
and  makes  ii  double.  For  so  two  channels 
divide  Ihe  river,  and  leinen  it  into  rivulets,  and 
make  it  fordahle,  and  apt  to  be  drunk  up  by  the 
first  revels  of  Ihe  Sirinn  star;  but  two  torches 
do  not  divide  but  increase  the  flame :  and  though 
my  lean  are  Ihe  sooner  dried  up  nben  Ihey  run 


on  my  friend's  cheek<:  in  the  furrows  of  com- 
passion, yet  when  my  flame  hath  kindlC'l  his 
lamp  we  unite  the  glories  and  make  them  radi- 
ant, like  the  golden  candlesticks  that  burn 
before  Ihe  throne  of  God,  because  they  shine 
by  oumbers,  by  unions,  and  confederations  of  ■ 
lighl  and  joy.  Jekemy  TaVLOB. 


SYNTHESIS. 

The  synthesis  consists  in  assuming  the  causes 

discovered  aud  established  as  principles,  and  by 

them   explaining   ihe  pba^ooiena  proceeding 

from  Ihem,  and  proving  Ihe  explanations. 

Sift  Isaac  Newton. 
Synthetic  method  is  thai  which  begins  with 
Ihe  parts,  and  leads  onward  10  Ihe  knowledge 
of  the  whole  1  il  begins  wiih  Ihe  moil  simile 
principles  and  general  truths,  and  proceeds  by 
degrees  lo  ihai  which  is  drawn  from  ihem,  or 
compounded  of  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  called 
the  method  of  composition.  - 

Dt.  I.  Watts. 


TALENTS. 
Bare  qualities  may  sometimes  be  prerogatives 
without  being  advantages  ;  and  though  a  need- 
less ostentation  of  one's  excellencies  may  be 
more  glorious,  a  modes!  concealment  of  them  is 
usually  more  safe;  and  an  unseasonable  dis- 
closure of  (lashes  of  wil  may  sometimes  do  ■ 
man  no  other  service  than  lo  direct  his  adveiM- 
riea  how  they  may  do  him  a  mischief. 

Boyle. 


As  to  great  and  commanding  talents,  ihey 
B  the  gift  of  Providence  in  s 
I".     They  rise  where  they 


:  least  expected. 
They  fail  when  everything  seems  disposed  to 
|>roduce  them,  or  al  least  lo  call  them  forth. 

Ta  thi  Choi.  Di  La  BimliHuayt,  March,  1791. 
Talent,  lying  in  the  understanding,  is  often 
inheriied ;  genius,  being  the  action  of  reason  or 
imagination,  rarely  or  never. 

Coleridge. 
The  peculiar  superiority  of  talent  over  riches 
m^  be  beai  discovered  from  hence — That  Ihe 
influence  of  laleni  will  always  be  Ihe  greatest 
in  that  government  which  is  the  most  pure, 
while  the  influence  of  riches  will  always  be  Ihe 
greatest  in  ihat  government  which  is  Ihe  most 
corrupt.  So  that  from  the  preponderance  of 
talent  we  may  always  infer  the  soundness  and 
vigour  of  the  commonwealth;   but   from   the 


preponderance  of   riches,  ils  dotage  and   de- 
generalion.  CoLTON :  Lacon. 

Talents  of  Ihe  highest  order,  and  such  as  are 
calculated  to  command  universal  admiration, 
may  exist  apart  from  wisdom. 

Robert  Hall. 

Of  him  lo  whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be 
required. — Tho«e  whom  God  has  favoured  wilh 
superior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quick- 
ness of  intention  and  accuracy  of  distinction, 
will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  hit  eye 
for  defects  and  deviations  which  in  souls  less 
enlightened  may  be  guiltless.  But  surely  none 
can  think  without  horror  on  Ihat  man's  condi- 
tion who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion 
as  he  had  more  means  in  excelling  in  virtue, 
and  used  Ihe  light  imparted  from  heaven  only 
to  embellish  folly  and  shed  luitre  upon  crimes 
and  infidelity.  DR.  S.  Johnson. 

Have  you  noi  observed  ihai  there  is  a  lower 
kind  of  discretion  and  r^ulariiy,  which  seldom 
fails  of  raising  men  lo  the  highest  stations  in  the 
court,  the  church,  and  the  law  ?  Did  you  never 
observe  one  of  your  clerks  cutting  his  paper 
wilh  a  blunt  ivary  knifi  t  Did  you  ever  know 
ihe  knife  to  fail  going  the  true  way  ?  Whereas 
if  he  had  used  a  rater  or  a  penhtiff,  he  had 
odds  against  himself  of  spoiling  a  whole  sheet. 
I  have  twenty  times  compared  the  notion  of  that 
ivary  impltmenl  to  ihoae  lalenis  that  thrive  best 
at  court.  Swift  :  Ta  Lard  BalingirvJet. 
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TALENT^.— TALKING. 


The  goods  or  ihin  world  are  nol  at  all  a  (ri- 
lling concern  to  Christian;,  con!>idered  as  Chiis- 
tians.  Whelher,  indeed,  «-e  ourselves  sliall  have 
enjoyed  a  Xai^e  ox  a  small  share  of  them,  witi  be 
of  no  importance  to  us  a  hundred  years  hence  ; 
but  il  will  be  of  the  greatest  imponance  whether 
we  shall  have  employed  the  facullies  and  oppor- 
tunities granied  to  us,  in  the  increase  and  difTu- 
sion  of  those  benefits  among  others.  .  .  ,  Every 
situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed  has,  along 
with  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  its  own  pecu- 
liar difficulties  and  trials  also;  which  we  are 
called  on  to  exert  our  faculties  in  providing 
against.  The  most  Tettile  soil  doe>  not  neces- 
sarily bear  the  most  abundant  harvest:  its  weeds, 
'  if  neglected,  will  grow  the  rankest.  And  the 
servant  who  has  receive<t  but  one  talent,  if  he 
put  it  out  to  use,  will  fare  better  than  he  who 
has  been  intrusted  with  five,  if  he  squander  or 
bury  them.  But  still,  this  last  does  not  suffer 
beeautt  he  received  five  talents;  but  because  he 
has  not  used  them  to  advantage. 

Whately  ; 
Annul,  m  Bacm'i  Eaay,  Of  Richis. 


This  national  fault  of  being  so  veiy  talkative 

looks  natural  and  graceful  in  one  that  has  gray 
hairs  to  countenance  it.  Addison. 


The  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion;  and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to 
somewhat  else,  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance. 
It  is  good  in  discourse,  and  speech  of  conversa- 
tion, to  .vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  the 
present  occasion  with  arguments,  tales  with 
reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling  of 
opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest :  for  it  is  a  dull 
thing  10  tire,  and,  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  any- 
thing too  far.  Lord  Bacoh  ; 

Eaay  XXXIII.,  Of  Diicaurst. 

Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence  ; 
and  to  speak  agreeable  to  him  with  whom  we 
deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  words,  or 
in  good  order.  A  good  continued  speech,  with' 
out  a  good  speech  of  interlocution,  shows  slow- 
ness; and  a  goud  reply,  or  second  speech, 
without  a  good  seiiJed  speech,  showeth  shallow- 
ness and  weakness.  Lord  Bacon: 

Essay  XXXIII.,  Of  Discourst. 

A  constant  governance  of  our  speech,  accord- 
ing to  duty  and  reason,  is  a  high  instance  and 
■  special  argument  of  a  thoroughly  sincere  and 
solid  goodness.  BAkROW. 

The  government  of  the  tongue,  considered 
as  a  subject  of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to  eonvcn«i- 
tion  1  to  that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually 
6lls  up  the  time  spent  in  friendly  meetings 
end  visits  of  civility.  And  the  danger  is,  lest 
persons  entertain  themselves  and  others  at  the 
expense  of  their  wisdom  .and  their  virtue,  and 
lo  the  injuty  or  offence  of  their  neighbour.  If 
they  will  observe  and  keep  clear  ofthese,  they 


may  be  as  free,  and  easy,  and   unreserred,  as 
■  ey  can  desire.  BiSHOP  J.  Binruou 

Talk  often,  but  never  long;  in  that  case,  if 
you  do  not  pleo-se,  at  least  you  are  sure  not  (o 
ire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  but 
lo  not  treat  the  whole  company  ;  this  beii^  one 
if  the  few  cases  in  which  people  do  nol  Care  to 
be  treated,  every  one  being  fully  convinced  thai 
he  has  wherewithal  to  pay. 

Lord  Chester  Ft  eld  : 
Litters  to  his  Sen,  Oct.  19,  1748. 

However  irregular  and  desnltof7  his  talk, 
there  is  method  in  the  ferments. 

COLEKtDCE. 

it  is  a  difficult  task  to  talk  to  the  pnrpose.and 
to  put  life  anil  perspicuity  into  our  discourses. 
Jeremv  Colukr. 

Men  are  born  with  two  eyes,  but  with  one 
tongue,  in  order  that  they  should  see  twee  b%. 
much  as  they  say :  but  from  their  conduct  one 
would  suppose  that  they  were  bom  with  two 
tongues  and  one  eye;  for  those  talk  the  mcKt 
who  have  observed  the  least,  and  obimde  their 
remarks  upon  everything  who  have  seen  aUr 
nothing.  COLTON:  Lacen. 
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Often  one's  dear  friend  talks  somelhing  which 
one  scruples  to  call  rigmarole. 

DK  QUINCEY. 

Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue.  Five  words  cost 
ZachariB.s  forty  weeks'  silence. 

T.  Fuller, 

The  ear  and  the  eye  are  the  mind's  receiver" ; 
but  the  tongue  is  only  busy  in  eipending  the 
treasure  received.  If,  therefore,  the  revenoes 
of  the  mind  be  uttered  as  fast,  or  faster,  than 
they  are  received,  it  must  needs  be  bore,  and  can 
never  lay  up  for  purchase.  But  if  the  receivers 
take  it  still  without  utterance,  the  mind  may 
soon  grow  a  burden  to  itself,  and  unprofitaUe 
to  others.  I  will  not  lay  up  too  much  and  utter 
nothing,  lest  I  be  covetous;  nor  spend  much 
and  stote  up  little,  less  I  be  prodigal  and  poor. 
Bishop  J.  Hali- 

We  have  always  thought  the  one  Elfish 
custom  which  raises  Us  immeasurably  above  all 
other  races  and  types  of  humanity  is  that  of 
sitting  over  our  wine  after  dinner.  In  what 
other  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  have  we 
either  time  or  inclination  for  mere  talk?  And 
is  not  the  faculty  of  talk  that  which  denotes  the 
superiority  of  man  over  brutes  ?  To  talk,  there- 
fore, a  certain  part  of  the  day  must  be  devoted. 
Olher  nations  mix  their  talk  up  with  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  consequence  is,  that  neither  talk 
nor  business  is  done  well.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
work  while  we  are  at  it,  and  have  alt  oar  talk 
out  just  at  that  very  ponitm  of  our  lives  when 
it  Is  physically,  intellectually,  and  monllj  most 


Google 


bnielkiitl  lo  us.  Ttic  plearani  lalk  promnteit 
digestion  and  pievenli  Ihe  mind  from  dwelling 
on  the  grinding  of  the  digestive  mill  that  is 
goitiK  on  within  vs.  The  salisfaclion  and  repose 
which  Tollow  a  fall  meal  lend  to  check  a  dix]>o- 
sition  lo  splenetic  ai^ument  or  loo  much  leal  in 
supporting  an  opinion ;  while  the  freedom  and 
-  abandon  of  the  intercourse  which  is  thus  kepi 
up  is  eminenilji  conducive  to  feelings  of  general 
benevolence.  Il  Is  not,  perhaps,  loo  much  lo 
soy  Ihal  our  "glorious  conilitulion"  (nol  only 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  body  politic)  is  owing 
lo  Ihe  habit  which  the  British  Lion  observes  of 
silling  over  his  wine  after  dinner. 

W.Ja,D«». 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go 
together ;  for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite 
different  faculties.  L'Estrance. 

He  must  be  lillle  skilled  in  the  world  who 
thinkf  that  men's  talking  much  or  little  shall 
hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

Locke. 

If  any  man  think  it  a  small  mailer,  or  of  mean 
concernment,  to  bridle  his  longae,  he  is  much 
mistaken :  for  it  il  ■  poini  to  be  silenl  when 
occasion  requires,  and  better  than  to  speak, 
though  never  so  well.  pLtTTARCH. 

Give  nol  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest 
it  lake  thee  prisoner.  A  word  unspoken  is  like 
the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine;  if  vented,  thy 
sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to 
be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  lo  hold  thy  tongue. 

QUARLBS. 

Speaking  much  i*  a  sign  of  vanity;  for  he 
that  is  tavith  in  words  is  a  niggard  in  deed. 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  talkative  person  runs  himself  upon  great 
inconveniences  by  blabbing  out  his  own  or 
otheis'  secreu.  Ray. 

Why  loquflcily  is  to  be  avoided  Ihe  wise  man 
pves  us  a  sufficient  answer,  Frov.  i.  ig ;  "  In 
the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin :" 
and  Eccl.  V.  7 :  "  In  many  words  there  are 
diveis  vanities."  Ray. 

The  tongue  of  a  fool  is  ihe  key  of  his  counsel, 
which,  in  a  wise  man,  wisdom  bath  in  keeping. 
Socrates. 

Men  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done  than 
said;  such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom  do 
they  leave  behind  in  men's  minds,  and  so  much 
more  poisonously  and  incurably  does  the  serpen) 
bile  If  itb  bis  tongue  than  his  leelh. 

South. 

In  great  families,  some  one  false,  paltry  tale- 
bearer, by  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another, 
shall  inflame  ihe  minds  and  discompose  the 
quiet  of  the  whole  family.  South. 

I  would  esialiHsh  hot  one  gteal  general  rule 
lo  be  observed  in  all  conversation,  which  is 
this,  "  that  men  should  nol  talk  to  please  Ihem- 
•elves,  but  Ihose  Ihal  hear  them."    This  would 
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make  them  consider  whether  what  they  speak 
be  worth  hearing,  whether  there  be  either  wit 
or  sense  in  what  they  are  about  to  say,  and 
whether  il  be  adapted  lo  Ihe  time  when,  the 
place  where,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 

For  Ihe  niter  extirpation  of  these  oraiois  and 
story ■lellers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very  great 
pests  of  society,  I  have  invented  a  watch  which 
divides  the  minute  into  twelve  parts,  sfier  the 
same  manner  that  the  ordinary  watches  are 
divided  into  hours  ;  and  will  endeavour  to  get  n 
pateiil,  which  shall  oblige  every  club  or  company 
to  provide  themselves  with  one  of  iheNC  watches, 
Ihal  shall  lie  upon  the  table,  as  an  hour-glass  is 
often  placed  near  the  pulpit,  10  measure  out  the 
length  of  a  discourse. 

I  shall  be  willing  to  allow  a  man  one  round 
of  my  watch,  that  is,  a  whole  minute,  to  speak 
in  ;  but  if  he  exceeds  that  lime,  it  shall  l>e  lawful 
for  any  of  Ihe  company  to  look  upon  ihe  watch, 
ot  to  call  him  down  lo  order. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  one  can  make 
it  appear  thai  he  is  lumed  of  threescore,  he  may 
lake  two,  or,  if  he  pleases,  three  rounds  of  the 
watch,  without  giving  oflence.  Provided,  also, 
thai  this  rule  lie  not  construed  lo  extend  lo  Ihe 
fair  sex,  who  shall  slill  be  al  liberty  to  talk  hy 
Ihe  ordinary  watch  ihal  is  now  in  use.  I  would 
likewise  earnestly  recommend  this  lillle  aulo- 
malon,  which  may  be  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket  wilhoul  any  encumbrance,  to  all  such  as 
are  trouhled  with  ihis  inlimiity  of  speech,  that 
upon  pulling  out  their  witches  they  may  have 
frequenl  occasion  lo  consider  what  they  are 
doing,  and  by  that  means  cut  the  thread  of  their 
story  short,  and  harry  to  a  conclusion. 

Sir  R.  Steels:  TatUr,  No.  164. 

Since  I  am  engaged  unawares  in  qnolalions, 
I  must  nol  onii  the  laiire  which  Horace  hus 
written  against  this  impertinent  talkative  com- 
panion ;  and  which,  I  (hink,  is  fuller  of  humour 
than  any  other  satire  he  has  written.  This  grenl 
author,  who  had  the  nicest  laste  of  conversaliun, 
and  was  himself  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
had  >o  strong  an  antipathy  to  a  great  talker  that 
he  was  afraid,  some  lime  or  oihcr,  il  would  he 
mortal  lo  him;  as  he  has  very  humorously 
described  il  in  his  conversation  with  an  imper- 
linenl  fellow,  who  had  like  to  have  been  Ihe 
death  of  him. 

5»  R.  Steeui  Tallir,  No.  368. 

The  a 


mon  fluency  of  speech  in 


ler,  and  a  scarcity  of  words;  for  whosoever  is 
a  master  of  language,  and  hath  a  mind  full  of 
ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speaking,  to  hesitate  upon 
Ihe  choice  of  both.  SwiFT. 

The  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  have 
been  the  most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  temp- 
tation. Jeremy  TAyix>R. 

Talking  over  Ihe  things  which  you  have  read 
with   your   companions  fixes  them    upon   the 


them    upon   the 
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TASTE. 

Afler  baving  thiu  far  explained  what  is  geii' 
erally  meant  by  ■  fine  lule  in  wriling,  and 
ihown  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  which  is 
used  on  this  occasion,  1  think  1  may  detine  it  lo 
be  "  that  [acuity  of  the  soul  which  discerns  the 
beauties  of  an  author  with  pleasure,  and  llie 
imperreclions  with  dislike,"  If  a  man  would 
know  whether  he  i*  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I 
would  have  hitn  read  over  the  celebrated  works 
of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
tnany  ditfereni  ages  and  counlries,  or  those 
works  among  ihe  moderns  which  have  the 
sanction  of  the  politer  pan  of  our  contempo- 
raries. If  upon  (he  perusal  of  such  writings 
he  does  notHnd  himself  delighted  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  or  if,  upon  reading  the  admired 
pasMiges  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a  coldness 
and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  lo 
conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless 
readers)  that  the  author  wants  those  perfections 
which  have  been  admired  in  him,  but  thai  he 
himself  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering  them. 
Addison  i  Sfiecta/ar,  No.  409. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any 
kind  with  which  the  imptovemeni  of  taste  is  not 
more  or  less  connected.  A  cultivated  laste  in- 
creases sensibility  10  all  the  tender  and  humane 
passions  by  giving  them  frequent  exercise;  while 
it  tendi  10  weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce 


The  elevated  senlimentt  and  high  einmples 
which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  history  are  often 
bringing  under  our  view  naturally  tend  to  nour- 
ish in  our  minds  public  spirit,  Ihe  love  of  glory, 
contempt  of  external  fortune,  and  the  admiration 
of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and  ereat. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improve- 
ment of  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  same,  or  that 
they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exist  in  an 
equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than 
taste  can  apply  are  necessary  for  reforming  the 
corrupt  propensities  which  too  frequently  prevail 
among  mankind.  Elegant  speculai  ions  are  some- 
times found  lo  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind 
while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions 
of  the  heart.  At  the  same  lime,  this  cannot  but 
be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  laste  is,  in  its 
native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying. 

Blaik;  Lec/arei. 

On  a  superficial  view  we  may  seem  to  ditTer 
very  widely  from  each  other  in  our  reasonings, 
and  no  less  in  our  pleasures:  but,  notwilhsland- 
ing  ihLs  difference,  which  I  think  to  be  rather 
apparent  than  real,  it  is  probable  that  the  stand- 
ard both  of  reason  anil  taste  is  the  same  in  all 
human  creatures.  For  if  there  were  not  some 
principles  of  judgment  as  well  as  of  sentiment 
common  10  all  mankind,  no  hold  could  jiossibly 
be  taken  either  on  their  reason  ot  their  passions, 
sufficient  lo  mainlain  the  ordinary  correspond- 
ence of  life.  Burks: 

Assay  OH  Ikt  Sublime  nnd  Biautifut, 
inlrodudion.  On  Tatle,  1756. 


edged  thai  with  regard  lo  truth  and  falsehood 
there  is  something  fixed.  We  find  people  in 
th«r  disputes  continually  appealing  to  ceitaia 
tests  and  standards,  which  are  allowed  on  all 
sides,  and  are  supposed  to  be  established  in  oar 
common  nature.  But  there  is  not  the  same 
obvious  concurrence  in  any  uniform  or  settled 
principles  which  relate  to  taste.  It  is  even 
commonly  supposed  that  this  delicate  and  aerial 
faculty,  which  seems  loo  volatile  to  endure  even 
the  chains  of  a  definition,  cannot  be  properiy 
tried  by  any  test,  nor  regulated  by  any  standard. 
There  is  so  continual  a  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  and  it  is  so  much  strength. 
ened  by  perpetual  contention,  that  certain  max- 
ims of  right  reason  seem  to  be  tadtly  settled 
amongst  the  most  ignorant.  The  learned  have 
improved  on  this  rode  science,  and  rednccl 
those  maxims  into  a  system.  If  laste  has  not 
been  so  happily  cultivated,  it  was  not  thai  the 
subject  was  barren,  but  that  the  labourers  *ere 
few  or  negligent ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  there  are 

fix  ihe  one,  which  urge  us  lo  ascertain  the  other. 

Essay  on  Chi  Sutlimt  and  Biautiful, 
Inlroduetien,  On  7'atte, 
I  mean  by  the  word  taste,  no  more  than  that 
faculty  or  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are 
afTecled  with,  or  which  form  a  judgment  of,  the 
works  of  imaginalion  and  the  elegant  arts.  This 
is,  I  think,  the  most  general  idea  of  that  word, 
and  what  is  the  least  connected  with  any  paitic- 
ulai  theory.  And  my  point  in  this  inquiry  is,  to  . 
find  whether  there  are  any  (M'inciples,  on  which 
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grounded  and  certain,  as  to  supply  the  11 
of  reasoning  satisfactorily  about  them.  And 
such  principles  of  taste  I  fancy  there  are;  how- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  seem  to  those  who  on 
a  superficial  view  imagine  that  there  is  so  gmt 
a  diveisity  of  lastes,  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  indeterminate. 

Essay  on  Ike  Suilimi  and  Beauliful, 
Introduition,  On  Tasit. 
Indeed,  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  our  skill  in 
manners,  and  in  the  observances  of  time  and 
place,  and  of  decency  in  general,  which  is  only 
lo  be  learned  in  those  schools  lo  which  Horace 
recommends  us,  thai  what  is  called  toite,  by  way 
of  distinction,  exists ;  and  which  is  in  reality  no 
other  than  a  more  refined  jndgmenl.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  what  is  callcil 
taste,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  not  a 
simple  idea,  but  is  partly  made  up  of  a  peTcej)- 
tioti  of  the  primary  pleasures  of  sense,  of  the 
secondaiy  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  faculty;  eon- 
ceming  the  various  relations  of  these,  and  con- 
cerning the  human  passions,  manners,  and 
actions.  All  this  is  requisite  to  form  taste,  and 
the  groundwork  of  all  these  is  the  same  in  the 
human  mind ;  for  as  Ihe  senses  are  the  gmt 
originals  of  all  our  ideas,  and  consequently  of 
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all  our  pleasures,  if  they  are  not 
■rbilraiy,  the  whole  groundwork  of  tule  U 
comman  to  alt,  and  therefore  there  is  a  tufficient 
foundation  for  a  concluii  ve  reasoning  on  theie 
matters.  Bubkei 

Essay  oh  tki  Suhlimi  and  Btatitiftd,  In- 
ttvdtutivn.  On  Tasli. 

Whilst  we  consider  lasle  merely  according  to 
its  nature  and  specie*,  we  shall  find  Its  principles 
entirely  uniform ;  but  the  degree  in  which  tnes« 
principles  prevail,  in  the  several  individuals  of 
mankind,  is  Bhogethet  at  difTerent  as  the  prin- 
ciples themselves  are  similar.  For  sensibility 
and  judgment,  which  are  the  quolitiM  Ihai  com- 
pose what  wc  commonly  call  a  lasle,  vary  ex- 
ceedingly in  variuus  people.  From  a  defect  in 
the  former  of  these  qualities  ariK^  a  want  of 
taste;  a  weakness  in  the  latter  constitutes  a 
wrong  or  a  bad  one.  There  are  some  men 
formed  with  feelings  so  blunl,  with  tempers  so 
cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  they  can  hsnlly  be 
said  to  be  awake  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  Upon  such  pet«ins  the  most  striking 
object!  make  but  a  faint  and  obscure  impression. 
Burke  : 
Essay  on  Ike  Sublime  and  BeaiUifuI,  In- 
treduelion.  On  Taile. 

The  cause  of  a  wrong  tasle  is  a  defect  of 
judgment.  And  lliis  may  arise  from  a  natural 
weakness  of  understanding  (in  whatever  the 
strength  of  that  faculty  may  conust),  or,  which 
is  much  more  commonly  the  case,  it  may  arise 
from  a  want  of  a  proper  and  well-directed  ex- 
ercise, which  alune  can  make  it  strong  and 
ready.  Besides,  that  ignorance,  inattention, 
prejudice,  rashness,  levity,  olistlnacy,  in  short, 
all  those  passions,  and  all  those  vices,  which 
pervert  the  judgment  in  other  mailers,  prejudice 
it  no  less  in  this  its  more  refined  and  elegant 
province.  ButtKE: 

Essay  on  Ike  Sublime  and  Beaulifid,  In- 
iTodiutioH,  0»  Tailt. 

Before  1  leave  this  subject,  I  cannot  help 
talcing  notice  of  an  opinion  which  many  persons 
entertain,  as  if  the  tasle  were  a  separate  faculty 
of  the  mind,  and  distinct  from  the  judgment 
and  tmaginalion  ;  a  species  of  instinct,  by  which 
we  are  struck  naturally,  and  at  the  first  glance, 
without  any  previous  reasoning,  with  the  excel- 
lences or  the  defects  of  a  compot^ition.  So  far 
as  the  imagination  and  the  passions  are  con- 
cerned, I  believe  it  true,  that  the  reason  is  little 
consulted ;  but  where  disposition,  where  deco- 
rum, where  congruity  are  coneerneil,  in  short, 
wherever  the  best  taste  differs  from  the  worst,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  understanding  operates, 
and  nothing  else;  and  its  operation  is  in  reality 
far  from  l>eing  always  sudden,  or,  when  it  is 
sudden,  il  is  ouen  far  from  being  right. 

Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauliful,  In- 

IrodniHon,  On  Taste. 

Men  of  the  best  tasle  by  consideration  come 

frequently  to  change  these  early  and  precipitate 

judgments,  which  the  mind,  from  its  aversion 


to  neutrality  and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on  the 
spot.  It  is  known  that  the  taste  (whatever  it  is) 
is  improved  exactly  as  we  improve  our  judg- 
ment, by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a  steady 
attention  to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise. 
They  who  have  not  taken  these  methods,  if  iheir 
tasle  decide*  quickly,  il  is  always  uncertainly ; 
and  their  quickness  is  owing  to  their  presump- 
tion and  rashness,  and  not  to  any  sudden  irra- 
diation that  in  a  moment  dispels  all  darkness 
from  their  minds.  But  they  who  have  cultivated 
that  specie*  of  knowledge  which  makes  the 
ol^ect  of  tasle.  In  degrees  and  habitually  attain 
not  only  a  soundness  but  a  readiness  of  judg- 
ment, as  men  do  by  the  same  methods  on  all 
other  occasions.  At  first  they  are  obliged  to 
spei!,  but  at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  celer- 
ity ;  but  this  celerity  of  its  operation  is  no  proof 
that  the  taste  is  a  distinct  faculty. 

Essay  on  Iht  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  In- 
troduition.  On  Taste. 
Tasle  and  elegance,  though  ihey  are  reckoned 
only  among  the  smaller  and  secondary  morals, 
yet  are  of  no  mean  importance  in  ihe  r^ulaiion 
of  life.  A  moral  tatle  is  not  of  force  to  turn 
vice  into  virtue ;  but  it  recommends  virtue  with 
something  like  (he  blandishments  of  pleasure, 
and  it  infinitely  abales  the  evils  of  vice.  Rous- 
seau, a  writer  of  great  force  and  vivacity,  is 
totally  destitute  of  tasle   in   any  sense  of  the 

Letter  lo  a  Member  ef  the  Natiimal 
Aaembfy,  1791. 

Nothing  is  so  improving  lo  the  temper  as  the 
study  of  Ihe  beauties  either  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
music,  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  ele- 
ganceof  sentiment  to  which  ihe  rest  of  mankiml 
are  strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite 
arc  soft  and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  min<l 
from  the  hurry  of  businesi  and  interest ;  cherish 
reflection;  dispose  to  tranqaillity;  and  produce 
an  agreeable  melancholy,  which  of  all  dispo- 
sitions of  the  mind  i>  best  suited  to  love  and 
friendship.  In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of 
lasle  is  favourable  to  love  and  friendship,  by 
confining  our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making 
us  indif^rent  to  (be  company  and  conversation 
of  the  greater  part  of  men. 

David  HuhE:  Essays. 

For  (he  percep(ion  of  the  beautiful  we  have 
the  term  taste, — a  metaphor  taken  from  that 
which  is  passive  in  the  liody  and  transferred  to 
that  which  is  active  in  (he  mind.       T.  Reid. 


TEACHERS, 


a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  sny 
nay  in  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed.  For  10 
the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  (ho 
hundred  crown*  by  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the 
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Other  (vo  hundred  ihillings.  God,  thai  shtelh 
ill  heaven,  Isugheih  Iheir  choice  lo  wom,  and 
lewardeth  iheir  liberality  aa  it  should;  for  he 
(ufiereth  them  to  have  tame  snit  well-ordered 
horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  end,  they  lind  more  pleasure  in 
their  hone  than  comfort  in  their  children. 

ASCHAU:    The  Sihaoi  Maiter. 

Millions  of  valualile  thougtits  I  suppose  have 
passed  through  my  mind.  How  often  my  con- 
science has  aamoni>hed  me !  Huw  many  thou- 
sands of  [Mous  resoluiionit  t  Huw  all  nature  has 
preached  to  me!  How  day  and  night,  and  soli- 
tude and  the  social  scenes,  and  boolts  and  the 
Bible,  the  gtavity  of  sermons  and  ihe  flippancy 
of  r<»l«,  Hie  and  death,  (he  ancient  world  and 
the  modem,  Ka  and  land,  and  the  omnipresent 
God,  have  all  concurred  lo  instruct  me !  and 
liehold  the  miseralile  result  of  all  1 1  I  wonder 
if  the  measure  of  eflect  be  a  ten -thousandth  part 
of  the  bulk,  lo  call  it  so,  of  this  vast  comhinaiiun 
of  causes?  John  FosteH   Journal. 

It  seems  to  me — who  have  passed  a  very  long 
and  vaijed  school-life — thai  there  is  no  such 
pitiable  class  in  a  dviliied  community  as  that 
of  ushers,  and  at  the  same  time  none  so  mys- 
terious. No  man  is  bom  an  usher,  no  man 
achieves  (if  he  can  help  it)  ushership.  U^her- 
ship  is  always  thrust  upon  him.  "  Bom  an 
usher!"  What  offence  could  father  or  mother 
have  commilled.  lo  have  it  visited  so  roughly 
upon  their  innocent?  Could  in  cheeks  have 
ever  been  chubby,  and  dimpled  into  smiles  ? 
Had  it  ever  at  any  lime  a  will  of  its  own? 
Could  the  hoy  as  he  grew  up  have  ever  laughed 
out  honestly  among  his  fellows?  enjoyed  him- 
self in  the  play-ground  like  the  rest  ?  Could  he 
have  shirked  impositions,  broken  bounds,  and 
hated  and  despised  kh  ushers  ?  Could  he  ever 
have  had  holidays,  gone  home  ?  Heaven  knows ! 
but.  from  what  I  have  seen  ai  him  since  he  be- 
came a  man,  I  scarcely  think  it. 

Houitkeld  Wordt. 

Tulota  should  behave  reverently  before  their 
pupils.  L' Estrange. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  lo  fashion 
Ibe  carnage,  and  form  the  mind,  to  settle  in  his 
pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  wisdom.  I.i>CKE. 

Passionate  words  or  blows  from  Ihe  tutor  fill 
the  child's  mind  with  tenor  and  affrightmenl, 
which  immediately  takes  it  wholly  up,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  other  impressions.  Locke. 

And  for  the  usual  methoil  of  teaching  arts.  I 
deem  it  lo  be  an  oM  error  of  univer^itiel,  not 
yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  gmssness 
of  barbarous  ages,  thai  instead  of  beginning  with 
'arls  most  easy,  (and  those  be  so  which  are  most 
obvious  10  the  sense.)  they  present  their  young 
unmalriculated  novices,  at  first  coming,  with  the 
most  intellective  abstractions  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics; so  that  (hey  having  but  newly  leji 
(hose  gnmmatic  flats  and  shallows  where  ihey 
stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words  with 


lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  Ibe  i^dden 
transponed  under  another  dimale,  lo  be  tossed 

and  lurmoiled  with  their  unballasted  whs  ia 
fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controverty,  do 
fur  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt 
□r  learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while 
wilh  ragged  nolioiu  and  babblements,  while 
Ihey  eipeded  worthy  and  delightful  knowlei^ ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  ihcm  inpof- 
tnnately  their  several  ways. 

Milton  :  Traaalt  en  EJtuatun. 
'Tis  the  custom  of  school-masters  to  be  elcr-. 
nally  thundering  in  Iheir  pupils  ears,  as  they 
were  pouring  into  a  funnel,  wbiljti  their  bu^inc^ 
is  only  lo  repeat  what  the  other  have  said  before; 
now  I  would  have  a  tutor  to  correct  ihis  errw, 
and  that,  at  the  very  firtt,  he  should  accordiog 
lo  Ihe  capacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  pul  it  to  the 
lest;  permilling  hi*  pupil  himself  lo  taste  and 
relish  things,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and  dis- 
cern Ihem  i  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him, 
and  sometimes  makinj;  him  to  break  the  ice 
himself:  that  is,  1  would  not  have  him  aloiK  to 
inveni  and  speak,  but  that  he  should  also  hear 
his  ]>upil  speak  in  turn.  Socrates,  and  since 
him  Arcesilaus,  made  first  their  scholam  sjcak, 
Ihen  they  spoke  to  Ihem.  "Obest  plenrntque 
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docenl."  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  I.  I.  "  The  an- 
thorily  of  those  who  teach  is  very  oft  an  im- 
pediment to  those  who  desire  lo  learn."  li  is 
({ood  to  make  him,  like  a  young  horse,  trot 
before  him  ihat  he  may  judge  of  his  going  and 
how  much  he  is  to  abate  of  his  own  speed,  ta 
accommodate  himself  to  Ihe  vigour  and  capacity 
of  the  other.  Montaigne: 

Ettays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  kx*. 
After  having  taught  him  what  will  make  him 
more  wise  and  good,  you  may  Ihen  enleitaia 
him  with  Ihe  elements  of  logick,  physick. 
geometry,  and  rhelorick,  and  the  science  which 
he  shall  then  himself  most  incline  to,  his  jodg- 
ment  tieing  beforehand  form'd  and  fit  to  choose, 
he  wilt  quickly  make  his  own.  The  way  of 
instructing  him  ought  to  be  soraelimcs  by  dis- 
course, and  sometimes  by  reading,  sometimes 
his  governor  shall  put  the  author  himself,  which 
he  shall  think  most  proper  for  him,  into  his 
hands,  and  sometimes  only  the  marrow  and 
substance  of  it ;  and  if  himself  lie  not  conversant 
enough  in  books  to  turn  lo  all  the  tine  discourses 
Ihc  book  contains,  there  may  some  man  of  learn- 
ing be  joyn'd  to  htm,  that  upon  every  occasion 
shall  supply  him  with  what  he  llesires,  and 
stands  in  need  of,  to  recommend  10  his  pupil. 

MONTAICNE: 

Eitays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  iiv. 

Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words,  nor  the 
draining  of  an  hour-glasi,but  an  effectual  procur- 
ing that  a  man  know  lomething  which  he  knew 
not  before,  or  to  know  it  better.  SovTH- 

He  (hat  govern*  well  leads  the  blind ;  but  be 
that  (caches  gives  him  eyes:  and  It  is  glorioBS 
to  be  a  subworker  lo  grace,  in  freeing  il  fnun 
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Ti  should  no(  only  be  skilful  in  those 
sciences  which  ihqt  loch,  but  have  Kkill  in  ihe 
method  of  leacbiug,  uid  patience  in  the  practice. 
Db.  I.  Watts. 

In  jiroportion  u  we  ac^ance  in  eiperience, 
we  cannot  but  deplore  the  ignorance  of  men, 
especinlly  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  fouth.  Because  they  have  taken  high 
-ccholaslic  rank — because  they  know  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  have  a  certain  faculty  of  divining  the 
ordinary  intellectual  and  moral  ttatut  of  their 
pupils — they  consider  themselves  competent  to 
direct  their  life-career.  Vet  there  rarely  passes 
a  year  in  which  pupils  leave  the  public  insti- 
tutions of  whom  their  masters  have  neither  sus- 
pected the  talents  nor  Ihe  destined  renown. 

But  this  is  not  the  queitloo:  that  with  which 
we  chiefly  reproach  them  is,  (hat  they  ignore 
completely  the  physiology  of  man — that  they 
have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  hereditary 
influence,  and  thai  they  believe  when  they  find 
a  pupil  idle,  captious,  or  rebellious,  that  the 
remedy  is  perpetually  to  punish.  The  fii^l  thing 
oughi  to  be  to  ascertain  if  the  evil  proceed  from 
constitution,  from  education,  or  from  hereditary 

from  correcting,  will  only  aggravate  the  evil, 
■nd  bailen  the  explosion  of  the  diseaie. 

Dr.  Fobbbs  Winslow. 


TEMPERANCE. 


Indeed,  the  abuse  of  the  bounties  of  Nature, 
much  more  surely  than  any  partial  privation  of 
them,  tends  to  intercept  thai  precious  boon  of  a 
second  and  dearer  life  in  our  progeny,  which 
was  bestowed  in  the  first  great  command  to  man 
from  (he  All-Gracious  Giver  of  all, — whose  name 
beblessed,  whether  He givesortakesawayt  His 
hand,  in  every  page  of  His  book,  has  written 
(he  lesson  of  moderation.  Our  physical  well- 
being,  our  moral  worth,  our  social  happiness, 
our  poMlical  tranquillity,  all  depend  on  (hat  con- 
trol of  all  our  appetites  and  passions  which  the 
ancienls  desired  by  the  cardinal  virtue  of  ftm- 
peratKt.  BuKKEi 

LciUrt  m  a  Rtgicidt  Pta<t,  Letter  IIL, 
'797- 

Ttmferanet  first,  as  it  tendi  to  procure  (hat 
coolness  and  cleamefs  of  head  which  is  so 
necessary  where  constant  vigilance  wax  (o  he 
kept  Dp,  and  a  guard  maintained  againB(  the 
unremitting  allmction  of  ancient  hibin,  and  the 
force  of  perpetual  temptations. 

Benj.  Fkanklih:  AuloiiografAy. 

Is  (here  anything  which  reflects  a  greater  lus- 
tre upon  8  man's  penon  than  a  severe  temper- 


Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and 
fortune  without  envy,  that  gives  indolence  of 
body  with  an  equality  of  mind ;  the  be:>i  guar- 
dian of  youth  and  support  of  old  age ;  ihe  pre- 
cept of  reason  as  well  as  religion,  and  physician 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body ;  the  tutelar  god- 
dess of  health  and  universal  medicine  of  life. 
SiE  W,  Tempix. 


Set 


TEMPTATION. 

I  pleasure  templing,  and  Ihe  hand  of  the 


Almighty  visibly  prepared  lo  lake 

and  tell  whether  it  be  possible  for  people  wan- 

lonly  10  offend  against  the  law.  Locke. 

He  that  with  this  Christian  armour  manfully 
lighli  against  and  repels  the  temptations  and 
assaults  of  his  spiritual  enemies,  be  that  keeps 
his  conscience  void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy 
peace  here,  and  forever. 

RAV!  On  CrcatioH. 

Every  man  living  shall  assuredly  meet  with 
an  hour  of  temptation,  a  certain  critical  hour, 
which  shall  more  especially  try  what  mettle  his 
heart  is  made  of.  South. 

Reflect  upon  a  clenr,  unblotted,  acquitted 
conscience,  and  feed  upon  the  ineffable  com- 
forts of  the  memorial  of  a  conquered  tempta- 
tion. SOITTH. 

In  lime  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute, 
but  rely  upon  ihe  conclusion,  and  throw  your- 
self upon  God,  and  contend  not  with  him  but 
in  prayer.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Every  CHiristian  is  endued  wilh  a  power 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  resist  and  conqoei 
temptations.  Tillotson. 

TESTIMONY. 

The  solid  reason  of  one  man  with  unpreju- 

dicite  apprehennons,  begets  as  finn  a  belief  as 

the  authority  or  aggregate  testimony  of  many 

hundreds. 

Sir  T.  Browne:   Vulgar  Errtrs. 
Where  any  particular  matter  of  fact  is  vouched 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  unsuspected  wit* 
nessei,  there  our  assent  is  also  unavoidable. 


THANKSGIVING. 
Concerning  the  bles^nn  of  God,  whether 
Ihey  (end  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there 
is  great  cause  why  we  should  delight  more  in 
giving  thanks  than  in  making  requests  for  them, 
inaimuch  as  (he  one  hath  pensiveness  and  fear, 
(he  other  always  joy  anoeied. 

Hooker. 
The  privative  blessings — the  blessings  of  im- 
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At  opening  your  eyet,  enter  upon  Ihc  day 
with  ihank^iving  for  the  urcKrvation  of  yon 
the  lul  night,  wiUi  the  glonficUion  of  God  for 
the  works  of  creation. 


THEOLOGY. 

Forced  lenns  of  art  did  much  pniile  tacred 
theology  with  distinctions,  cavils,  and  i^uiddi- 
ties ;  and  so  transformed  her  to  a  mere  kind  of 
wphiilcy  and  logomachy. 

Jaues  Howbli- 

He  [Dr.  Johnson]  mnch  commended  Law's 
Serious  C^lf,  which  lie  said  was  the  finest  piece 
of  hortatory  theolt^  in  the  language. 

Da.  S.  Johnson  :  BeruKlTt  Jeknioa. 

Theology  is  ihe  comprehension  of  all  other 
knowledge,  directed  10  its  true  end,  i.t.,  the 
honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Locke. 

Theoli^y  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind  were 
il  studied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred 
charily  which  it  teaches;  let  this,  therefore, 
always  stand  chief.  Dr,  1.  Watts. 

lu  fact,  the  real  liudents  of  Scripture,  prop- 
erly to  called,  are,  I  fear,  fewer  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  theological  student  is 
often  a  student  chiefly  of  some  human  system 
of  divinity,  fortified  by  rtfirmta  to  Scripture, 
introduced  from  time  to  lime  ax  there  is  occa- 
sion. He  proceeds — often  unconsciously — by 
selling  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  is  the 
information  or  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a 
certain  narrative  01  discourse  of  one  of  Ihe 
sacred  writers,  but  what  nid  can  be  derived 
from  them  towards  establishing  or  refuting  this 
or  that  point  of  dogmatic  theolagy.  Such  a 
mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
exclusively  pursued.  At  any  rate,  il  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  tludy  of  Scripture. 

There  is.  In  facl,  a  danger  of  its  proving  a 
great  kindraitct  to  the  prolilable  study  of  Scrip. 


1  for 


1  apt  t. 


established  in  the  mind  between  certain  expres- 
sions, and  the  licknital  sense  to  which  they 
have  been  confined  in  some  theological  system, 
that  when  Ihe  siudcnt  meets  with  them  in  Scrip- 
ture he  at  once  understands  them  in  that  sense, 
in  passages  where  perhaps  an  unbiassed  eiaml- 
nalion  of  Ihe  context  would  plainly  show  that 
such  was  not  the  author's  meaning. 

Whatklv  : 
Eiiayt,  Oh  lie  Difficultut  cfSt.  PauTi 
EfiutUi. 


THEORY. 

This  word  is  emfiloyed  by  English  wtiten  in 

a  very  loose  and  improper  sense.     It  is  with 

them   usually  convertible  into  hyfelAtiii,  and 

kypetkttii  is  commonly  used  as  another  term  for 


tVHJtituTt.  The  lerms  tluory  and  tktorituat 
are  properly  used  in  opposition  to  Ihe  lennt 
fracHu  a.-n&  fracfieal.  In  this  sense  they  were 
exclusively  employed  by  the  ancients;  and  in 
ihis  sense  Ihey  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
by  the  continental  philosophers. 

SiK  W.  Kahiltoh. 
It  is  with  theories  al  with  welts:  you  may  see 
to  ihe  bottom  of  the  deepest  if  there  be  any 
water  there,  while  another  shall  pass  for  won- 
drous profound  when  'lis  merely  uiallow,  dark, 
and  empty.  Swift. 


THOUGHTS. 

Whosoever  hath  hi*  mind  fraught  wilh  many 
(houghts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify 
and  break  up  in  the  discoursing  wilh  one  an- 
other. Lord  Bacoh. 

A  man  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  forming 
them  into  expressions,  gives  ihem  a  new  fei- 
mentation,  which  works  them  into  a  finer  body. 
Jeremy  Coluek. 

I  have  addressed  this  volume  to  tkeu  ■mk» 
fkini,  and  some  may  accuse  me  of  an  osteota- 
lious  independence,  in  presuming  to  inscribe  a 
book  to  so  small  a  minorily.  But  a  volniM 
addressed  to  those  take  liini  a  in  fact  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  world  ;  for  aithough  the  pro- 
portion  of  those  who  Ji/  think  be  exliemely 
small,  yet  every  individual  flattere  himself  that 
he  is  tne  of  the  numlier. 

CoLTOK :  Lacen,  Pnfue. 

Casual  thoughts  are  sometimes  of  great  Talae. 
One  of  these  may  prove  ihe  key  to  open  for  as 
a  yet  unknown  apartment  in  the  palace  of  truth, 
or  a  yet  unexplored  tract  in  the  paradise  of  sen- 
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r- Foster:  yvmrnal. 


This  [faculty],  to  which  I  give  the  name  of 
the  "  elaboniiive  faculty,"— the  faculty  of  Na- 
tions or  comparisons, — constitules  what  ii  prop- 
erly denominated  thought. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

He  therefore  that  would  govern  his  actions 
by  the  laws  of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thougfaD 
by  those  of  reason;  he  must  keep  guilt  frcoa 
the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  remember  that  Ihe 
pleasures  of  fancy  and  the  emotions  of  desire 
are  more  dangerous  as  tlicy  are  more  hidden, 
since  they  escape  the  awe  of  obserration,  and 
operate  equally  in  every  situation,  without  the 
concurrence  of  extemat  opportunities. 

Dk.  S.  Johnson:  Xamiler,  No.  8. 

It  is  strange  that  the  soul  should  never  once 
recall  over  any  of  its  pure  nalivc  thoughts,  be- 
fore il  borrowed  anything  from  the  body;  never 
bring  into  Ihe  waking  man's  view  any  other 
ideas  but  what  have  a  tang  of  the  cask,  and 
derive  their  original  from  that  imian. 

LCKKE. 


,.t,zec  by  Google 


THOUGHTS.— TIME. 


Han  is  x  thinking  being,  whetlier  he  will  or 
no :  all  he  can  do  ii  to  lurn  hii  thoughts  the 
hest  way.  SiK  W.  Temple. 

Acquire  a  gDvernmenl  over  ]n>ur  ideas,  that 
Ihey  mar  come  when  they  are  called,  and  de- 
port when  they  are  bidden. 

De.  I.  Watts. 


.     TIME. 

We  all  of  OS  complain  of  the  shoitness  of 
time,  lailh  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  liveit, 
layi  he,  are  spent  cither  in  doing  nothing  at  at), 
or  In  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing 
nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.     We  are  always 


noble  philosopher  has  described  our  inconsist- 
ency with  onnelvei  in  this  particular,  by  all 
those  various  lums  of  expression  and  thought 
which  are  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

1  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  incon- 
ustent  with  itself  in  a  point  that  bean  some 
affinity  to  the  former.  Though  we  seem  grieved 
at  the  shortness  of  life  In  genera),  we  are  wish- 
ing every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor 
longs  to  be  Bt  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  business, 
then  to  retire.  Thus,  although  the  whole  life  is 
allowed  by  every  one  to  be  short,  the  several 
divisions  of  it  appear  long  and  tedious.  We 
Bre  lengthening  our  span  in  general,  but  would 
fain  contract  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 
ADDISON:  Sftelalor,  No.  93. 

The  houn  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  hy 
his  ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool  are  by  his  pasNons. 
The  time  of  the  one  is  long,  because  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  Li  that  of  the 
other,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment 
of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thoughts;  or,  in 
other  words,  because  the  one  is  always  wishing 
it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying  il. 

Addison:  ^rMAir,  No.  94. 

He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must 
expect  new  evils  ;  for  time  is  the  greatest  inno- 
vator :  and  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the 
worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter 
them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end? 
LoED  Bacon  : 
Eiiay  XXV.,  Of  Innavatiimt. 

It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men,  in  their 
innovations,  would  follow  the  example  of  lime 
itself,   which    indeed    innovatetb   greatly,   but 

Suietly,  and  by  d^^ei  scarce  to  be  perceived; 
ir  otherwise  whatsoever  is  new  is  unlooked 
for;  and  ever  it  mends  some  and  pains  others; 
and  he  that  is  holpen  lakes  it  for  a  fortune,  and 
thanks  the  time;  and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a  wrong, 
Mid  imputelb  il  to  the  author. 

LoED  Bacon  : 
Euaji  XXV.,  Of  Inturvatiau. 
I  think  very  differently  from  moat  men  of  ihe 
lime  we  have  to  pass,  and  the  business  we  have 
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to  do,  in  this  world.  I  think  we  have  more  of 
one,  and  less  of  the  other,  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  .  .  .  We  are  all  arrant  spendthrifts  ; 
tome  of  us  dissipate  our  estates  on  the  trifles, 
some  on  the  superfluities,  and  then  we  all  com- 
plain that  we  want  the  necessaries,  of  life.  The 
much  greatest  part  never  reclaim,  but  die  bank- 
rupts to  God  and  man. 

LOKD  BOLINCBEOKE. 

Nor  Jo  they  speak  properly  who  say  that  time 
consumeth  all  things ;  for  time  is  not  effective, 
nor  ate  bodies  destroyed  by  it. 

SiE  T.  Beownb. 

Time  cannot  be  infinite,  and,  therefore,  1  he 
world  not  eternal.  All  motion  hath  its  begin- 
ning ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  must  say  Ihe 
number  of  heavenly  revolutions  of  days  and 
nights,  which  are  past  to  this  instant,  is  actually 
infinite,  which  cannot  be  in  nature.  If  it  were 
so,  il  roust  needs  be  granled  that  a  part  is  eiiual 
to  the  whole;  because,  infinite  being  equal  to 
infinite,  the  number  of  days  past  in  all  ages  10 
the  beginning  of  one  year  being  infinite  (as  ihcy 
would  be,  supposing  the  world  had  no  begin- 
ning) would  by  consequence  be  equal  to  the 
numtMr  of  days  which  shall  pass  to  the  end  of 
the  next ;  whereas  that  number  of  days  past  is 
indeed  but  a  part;  and  so  a  part  would  be 
equal  to  the  whole. 

Chaenock:  jtltritmUs. 

What  I  do  and  ever  shall  regret  is  Ihe  time 
which,  while  young,  I  lost  in  mere  idleness,  and 
in  dmng  nothing.  This  is  the  common  effect  of 
Ihe  incon<iideracy  of  youth,  against  which  I  beg 
vou  will  be  most  carefully  upon  your  guard. 
The  value  of  moments,  when  cast  up,  is  im- 
mense, if  well  employed  ;  if  thrown  away,  their 
loss  is  irtecoverable.  Every  moment  may  be 
put  to  some  use,  and  that  with  much  more 
pleasure  than  if  unemployed. 

Lord  Chesteefield  : 
Ittftrt  to  kit  Stn,  Ftb.  16.  1748. 

Time  is  Ihe  most  undelinable  yet  paradoxical 
of  things  ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not 
come,  and  the  present  becomes  the  past  even 
while  we  attempt  to  define  it,  and,  like  the  flash 
of  lightning,  at  once  exists  and  expires. — Time 
is  Ihe  measurer  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  im- 
measurable, and  the  grand  disclosei  of  all  things, 
but  is  Llseir  undisclosed.  Like  space,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible, because  it  has  no  limit,  and  it 
would  be  still  more  to  if  it  bad.  It  is  more 
obscure  in  its  source  than  Ihe  Nile,  and  in  its 
termination  than  the  Niger;  and  advances  like 
the  slowest  tide,  but  retreats  like  the  swiftest 
torrent.  It  gives  wings  of  lightning  to  pleasure, 
but  feet  or  lead  to  pain,  and  lends  expectation 
a  curb,  but  enjoyment  a  spur.  It  robs  Beauty 
of  her  charms,  to  bestow  Ihem  on  her  gncture, 
and  builds  a  monimieni  to  merit,  but  denies  il  a 
house  :  il  is  the  transient  and  deceitful  flatterer 
of  falsehood,  but  ihe  tried  and  final  friend  of 
trulh.  Time  is  the  most  snblle  yet  the  most  in- 
satiable of  depredators,  and  by  appearing  to  lake 
nothing,  is  permitted  to  take  all,  tM>r  can  it  be 
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latislied  unlil  it  has  stolen  the  world  from  us, 
tnd  IV  from  ihe  world.  It  constanll]!  Hkx,  jret 
overcomes  HA  things  by  flight,  and  although  it 
it  the  present  »lly,  it  will  be  the  future  con- 
queror, of  death.  Time,  the  cradle  of  hope, 
but  the  grave  of  ambition,  ii  the  item  corrector 
of  fools,  but  [he  salutary  counsellor  of  the  wise, 
bringing  all  they  dread  to  the  one,  and  all  they 
desire  to  the  otiier;  but,  like  Cassandra,  it  warns 
us  with  a  voice  that  even  the  sagest  discredit 
too  long,  and  the  silliest  believe  too  late.  Wis- 
dom walks  before  it,  opportunity  with  it,  and 
repentance  behind  it:  he  thai  has  made  it  his 
friend  will  have  little  to  fear  from  his  enemies, 
but  h«  that  tias  made  it  his  enemy  will  have 
little  to  hope  from  his  friends. 

COLTON:  Laeon. 


nothing  and  is  nothing.  We 
pendious  eipresBion  for  all  those  causes  which 
operate  slowly  and  imperceptibly :  but,  unless 
Mme  positive  cauK  is  in  action,  no  change  takes 


Time  is  the  surest  judge  of  truth  :  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  think  I  have  left  no  faults  in 
this,  which  that  touchstone  will  not  discover. 
Devdeh. 

Time  is  the  greatest  of  tyrants.  As  we  go  on 
towards  age,  he  taxn  our  health,  our  limta,  our 
faculties,  our  strength,  and  our  features. 

John  Foster  :  yountal. 

Dost  thou  lore  life  ?  Then  waste  not  time, 
for  time  is  the  (tuff  that  life  is  made  of. 

B.  Fkanklin. 

He  is  a  good  time-server  that  improves  the 
present  for  God's  gloty  and  his  own  salvation. 
T.  Ftit-t-ER. 

Time,  oa  a  river,  hath  brought  down  to  us 
what  is  more  light  and  superficial,  while  things 
more  solid  and  substantial  have  been  immersed. 
Glanvill. 

When  we  have  deducted  all  that  it  absorbed 
in  sleep,  all  that  is  inevitably  appropriated  to 
the  demands  of  nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed 
by  the  tyranny  of  custom  ;  all  that  passes  in 
regulating  the  supetficial  decorations  of  life,  or 
is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  civility  to 
Ihe  disposal  of  others;  all  that  is  torn  from  us 
by  the  violence  of  disease,  or  stolen  impercepti- 
bly away  by  lassitude  and  languor,  we  uiaU  find 
that  pan  of  our  duration  veiy  small  of  which 
we  can  truly  call  ounelves  masters,  or  which 
we  can  spend  wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many 
of  our  honn  are  lost  in  a  rotation  of  petty  cares, 
in  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  employ- 
ments; many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  and 
hap|riness  are  always  ethausted  by  the  present 
day;  and  a  great  part  of  our  existence  serve* 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  enabling  us  to 
enjoy  the  rest. 

Of  the  few  moment*  which  are  left  in  our 


disposal  it  mny  reasonably  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  to  frugal  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip 
from  us  without  some  equivalent. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  RaixbUr,  No.  loS. 

We  get  the  idea  of  lime  or  duration,  by  in- 
flecting on  that  train  of  ideas  which  SDCcced  one 
another  in  our  minds :  that  for  t>u*  reason,  when 
we  sieep  soundly  without  dreamily,  we  have  no 
perception  of  time,  or  the  length  of  it,  whila  we 
sleep;  and  that  the  moment  wherein  we  leave 
off  to  think,  till  the  moment  we  begin  to  think 
again,  seems  to  have  no  distance.  And  so  I 
doubt  not  but  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man  if 
it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  only  one  ides 
in  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the  succession 
of  others;  and  we  tee  that  one  who  fixes  his 
thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take 
but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  thai 
pass  in  his  mind  whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that 
earnest  contemplation,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account 
a  good  part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that 
lime  shorter  than  it  is.  LocKE. 

Wberever  your  life  ends  it  is  all  there ;  neithei 
does  the  utility  of  living  consist  in  the  length 
of  days,  but  in  the  well  husbanding  and  im- 

Cving  of  time,  and  such  an  one  may  have 
n  who  has  longer  continued  in  the  world 
than  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  that  has  yet  1iv*d 
but  a  little  while.  Make  use  of  time  while  it  it 
present  with  you.  It  depends  upon  your  will, 
and  not  upon  the  number  of  days,  to  hare  a 
suflicient  length  of  life.  Is  it  possible  yon  can 
imagine  ever  to  arrive  at  the  place  towards  which 
you  are  continually  going?  and  yet  there  is  no 
journey  but  hath  its  end.  But  if  company  wiH 
make  it  more  pleasant,  or  more  easie  to  yoa, 
does  not  all  the  world  go  tlie  self  same  way? 
.  .  .  Does  not  all  the  world  dance  the  same 
brawl  that  you  do?  Is  there  any  thing  that 
does  not  grow  old  as  well  as  yon  ?  A  thomamd 
men,  a  thousand  animals,  and  a  thousand  other 
creatures,  die  at  the  tame  moment  that  yon  ex- 
pire. MoNTAICNB : 

Eitayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  <ji.  zix. 

I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather 
than  let  it  stick  by  me.  PopK. 

Time  itself,  under  the  dreadful  shade  of  who«e 
wings  all  things  wither,  hath  wasted  that  UtcIj 
virtue  of  nature  in  man,  and  beasts,  and  plants. 
Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  ■ 
better  claim  10  be  accounted  umple  and  original, 
than  those  of  space  and  time.  T.  Reid. 

Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before,  and  bald 
behind,  signifying  thereby  that  we  must  take 
lime  by  the  forelock ;  for,  when  it  is  ance  past, 
there  is  no  recalling  it.  SwiFT. 

No  preacher  it  listened  to  bu  Time,  which 
gives  us  the  same  train  of  thought  lliat  elder 
— iple  have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  head* 
Swirr. 
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TIME. — TOLERA  TION. 


mnd  if  one  or  the  speaken  be  vain,  (cdions,  and 
(liBing,  he  thai  hears  and  he  (hat  answers  are 
equal  losen  of  ibeir  lime. 

Jeremy  Tavlob. 
When  Bacon  speaks  of  time  as  an  innovator, 
he  might  have  remarked,  by  the  way — what  of 
coune  he  well  knew — that  though  this  is  an 
allowabie  and  cunvenient  form  of  expression, 
it  is  not  lilerally  correct.  Bishop  Cupleston,  in 
the  remark  already  referred  to  in  the  notes  on 
'■  Delays,"  terms  the  regarding  time  as  an  agetU 
one  of  ihe  commonest  errors;  for  "in  realily 
time  dtfs  nothing  and  is  nothing.  We  use  it," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  as  a  compendious  expr 
for  all  those  causes  which  act  slowly  aud 
ceptibly.  But,  unless  some  positive  cause  is  in 
action,  no  change  takes  place  in  the  lapse  of  one 
thousand  years-,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  drop  of 
water  enclosed  in  a  cavity  of  silei.  The  most 
iDlelligent  writen  are  not  free  from  this  illusion." 
Whatblv  1 
Anne/,  oh  Bacon' t  Estay,  Of  /Hnavatiatu. 


TOLERATION. 

If  the  peculiarities  of  our  feelings  and  facul- 
ties be  the  effect  of  varietur  of  excilement  through 
■  divenity  of  organiiaiion,  it  should  tend  to 
'  produce  in  us  mutual  ferbearanct  and toUratiim. 
We  should  perceive  now  nearly  impossible  it  is 
(hat  persons  should  feel  and  think  exactly  alike 
upon  any  subject.  We  should  not  arrogantly 
pride  ourselves  upon  ourvirtues  and  knowledge, 
nor  condemn  the  erron  and  weakness  of  others, 
since  they  may  depend  upon  cause*  which  we 
can  neither  produce  nor  easily  counteract.  No 
one,  judging  from  his  own  feelings  and  powers, 
can  be  aware  of  the  kind  or  degree  of  tempta- 
tion or  terror,  or  the  seeming  incapacity  to  re- 
sist them,  which  may  induce  others  to  deviate. 
Dr.  J.  Abernkthv. 

Genero»ty  is  in  nothing  more  seen  than  in 
a  candid  estimation  of  other  men's  virtues  and 
good  qualities.  B ARROW. 

But  he  has  praised  the  toleratitig  spirit  of  the 
heathens.  Well !  but  Ihe  honourable  gentleman 
will  recollect  that  heathens,  that  polytheists, 
must  permit  a  number  of  divitiilies.  It  ii  the 
very  essence  of  its  constitution.  But  was  it 
ever  heard  that  polytheism  tolerated  a  distent 
from  n  polytheistic  establishment, — the  belief  of 
one  God  only?  Never!  nevetl  Sir,  Iheycon- 
slantty  carried  on  persecution  against  that  doc- 
trine. I  will  not  give  heathens  the  gloiy  of  a 
doctrine  which  I  consider  the  betit  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  honourable  gentleman  must  recol. 
lecl  the  Roman  Inw,  that  was  clearly  against  the 
introduction  of  any  foreign  rites  in  matters  of 
religion.  Vou  have  it  at  large  in  Livy,  how 
they  persecuted  in  the  first  introduction  the  rites 
of  Bacchus;  and  even  before  Christ,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  subsequent  persecutions,  ihey 
persecuted  the  Druids  and  othen.  Heathenism, 
therefore,  as  in  other  respecti  erroneous,  was 
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in  point  of  persecution.  I  do  not  say 
that  eveiy  heathen  who  persecuted  was  therefore 
an  impious  man  ;  I  only  say  he  was  mistalten,  as 
such  a  man  is  now.  But,  says  the  honourable 
gentleman,  they  did  not  persecute  Epicureans. 
No:  Ihe  Epicureans  had  no  quarrel  with  their 
religious  establishment,  nor  desired  any  religion 
for  themselves.  It  would  have  been  very  ex- 
traordinary, if  irreligious  heathens  bad  desired 
either  a  religious  establishment  or  toleration. 
But,  says  the  honourable  gentleman,  the  Epicu- 
reans entered,  as  others,  into  the  temples.  They 
did  so;  they  defied  all  subscription;  they  defied 
all  sorts  of  conformity ;  there  was  no  subscrip- 
tion to  which  they  were  not  ready  to  set  their 
hands,  no  ceremonies  they  refused  in  practise; 
they  made  it  a  principle  of  their  irreligion  out. 
wardly  to  conform  to  any  religion.  These  athe- 
ists eluded  all  that  you  could  do:  so  will  alt 
freethinkers  forever.  Then  you  suffer,  or  the 
weakness  of  your  law  has  suffered,  those  great 
dangerous  animals  to  escape  notice,  whilst  you 
have  nets  that  entangle  the  |>oor  fluttering  silken 
wings  of  a  tender  conscience.         BuilKe: 

Sptiih  on  Jitlief  of  Prol.  Ditstnferi, 
March  17,  1773. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  hut  1  take  toleration  to 
be  a  part  of  religion.  I  do  not  know  which  I 
would  sacrifice  :  I  would  keep  them  both  :  it  is 
nut  necessary  I  should  sacrifice  either.  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  tolerating  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  :  but  nothing  in  the  world  propagates 
them  so  much  as  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  of 
the  honest  and  candid  disciples  of  the  religion  we 
profess  in  common, — I  mean  revealed  religion  j 
nothing  sooner  makes  them  lake  a  short  cut  out 
of  the  bondage  of  sectarian  vexation  into  open 
and  direct  infidelity  than  tormenting  men  for 
eveiy  difference.  BueKe: 

Sf€teh  on  Rtlitf  of  Prel.  Disunttrt. 

I  will  stand  up  at  all  times  for  the  rights  of 
conscience,  as  it  is  such, — not  for  its  particular 
modes  against  its  general  principles.  One  may 
be  right,  another  mistaken  ;  hut  if  I  have  more 
strength  than  my  brother  it  shall  be  employed 
to  support,  not  to  oppress,  his  weakness;  if  I 
have  more  light,  it  shall  be  used  to  guide,  not  to 
daule  him.  Burke; 

Spttch  en  RtUef  of  Prel.  DUsentm. 

We  knew  beforehand,  or  we  were  poorly  in- 
structed,  that  toleration  is  odious  to  the  intoler- 
ant, freedom  to  oppressoia,  property  to  robbers, 
and  all  kinds  and  d^rees  of  prosperity  to  the 
envious.  We  knew  that  all  these  kinds  of  men 
would  gladly  gratify  their  evil  dispositions  under 
the  sanction  of  law  and  religion,  if  they  could  i 
if  they  could  not,  yet,  to  make  way  to  their  ob- 
jects, they  would  do  their  utmost  to  subvert  all 
religion  and  all  law.  Bi;rke: 

Spteck  at  Bristol  Prtvious  to  tht 
Eltetien,  17S0. 

I  would  have  all  intoleralion  intoterated  in 
its  turn.  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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here  thnn  perhaps  ia  an]r  other  connlry,  there  is 
no  p!»ce  where  the  docirines  of  religion  have 
licen  set  in  su  clear  a  light  or  ill  truth  so  abtf 
defended.  The  writings  of  Deists  have  con- 
Iribiiled  much  to  this  end. 

Robert  Hall  : 

Ob  Iki  fligil  cf  PuUic  Ditcussiatt. 

God,  who  is  the  Father  of  spiKts,  is  the  moit 
loleranl.  Man,  who  is  the  first  of  animals,  ii 
the  moM  oppressive — yet  he  calls  himself  the 
shadow  of  the  Almightf  I  W,  Jeroan. 

Surety  no  Christinn  can  deny  that  every  hu- 
man being  has  a  right  to  l>e  allowed  every  grati- 
fication which  produces  no  harm  to  others,  and 
to  be  spared  every  monificslion  which  produces 
no  good  10  others.  Is  il  not  a  source  of  morti- 
fication to  a  class  of  men  that  they  are  excluded 
from  political  power?  If  it  be,  they  have,  on 
Christian  principles,  a  right  to  be  freed  from 
that  mortification,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
(heir  exclusion  is  necessary  for  the  averting  of 


prosecutor  to  make  out  bis  case. 

The  strange  argument  which  we  are  consid- 
ering would  prove  too  much  even  for  those  who 
advance  it.  If  no  man  has  a  right  to  political 
power,  then  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  has  such  a 
tight.  The  whole  foundation  of  government  is 
taken  away.  But  if  government  be  taken  away, 
the  property  and  the  persons  of  men  are  inse- 
cure;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  men  have  a 
right  to  ihcir  jiropeny  and  to  personal  security. 
If  it  be  right  that  the  properly  of  men  should 
be  protected,  and  if  this  only  can  be  done  by 
means  of  government,  then  it  must  be  right  that 
government  should  exist.  Now,  there  cannot  be 
governmtnl  unless  some  person  or  persons  pos- 
sess political  power.  Therefore  it  is  right  that 
some  persnn  or  persons  should  possess  political 
power.  That  is  lo  say,  some  peiSOD  or  persons 
must  have  a  right  to  pcHitical  power. 

Lord  Macaitlat  : 
Civil  Disabilities  af  tht  ymis,  ]aD.  1831. 

ir  the  tcarneil  would  not  sometimes  submit 
lo  the  ignorant,  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  Ihe 
young,  there  would  be  nothing  but  everlasting 
variance  in  the  world.  Swirr. 

Alt  men  resolved  upon  this,  that,  though  they 
had  not  yet  hit  upon  the  right,  yet  some  way 
must  be  thought  upon  to  reconcile  differences  in 
opinion  ;  thinking  so  long  as  this  variety  should 
last,  Christ's  kingdom  was  not  advanced,  and 
the  work  of  the  gospel  went  on  but  slowly. 
Few  men,  in  the  mean  time,  considered,  that  so 
long  as  men  had  such  variety  of  principles,  such 
several  constitutions,  educations,  tempe[s„and 
distempers,  hopes,  interests,  and  weaknesses, 
degrees  of  light  and  degrees  of  understanding, 
it  was  impossible  all  should  be  of  one  mind. 
And  what  is  impossible  to  be  done,  is  not  neces- 
sary it  should  be  done. 

JEKBMV  Taylor. 

The  life  of  Tully  and  the  Divine  Ugation  will 
be  a  rule  how  men  who  esteem  the  love  of  each 


•■AlheismdidneverperturhStates."  [Bacoo's 
Essay,  Of  Supei^lition.]  It  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  this  remark  that  Bacon  entertained 
an  opinion,  held  bysomc,  thai  persons  indiliereot 
about  all  religion  are  the  most  likely  to  lie  toler- 
ant of  alt,  and  to  be  avenc  to  persecntinn  anj 
coercion.  But  this  is  ■  mistaken  notion.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  perhaps  most,  are  tolerant  or 
intolerant  according  to  ihdr  respective  Irmptrs. 
and  not  according  10  their  printipUs.  Mt  as 
far  as  principles  are  concerned,  certainly  the 
latilvdinarian  is  the  more  likely  to  be  intolerant, 
and  the  sincerely  conscientioos  tolerant.  A  man 
who  is  careless  idwut  religious  thueritf  may 
clearly  see  and  appreciate  the  political  conveni- 
ence of  religious  Mnifbrmity,  and  if  be  has  no 
religious  scruples  of  his  own,  he  will  not  be  the 
more  likely  lo  be  tender  of  the  religions  scn- 
ples  of  others :  if  he  is  ready  himself  lo  profess 
what  he  does  not  believe,  he  will  see  no  reason 
why  oihen  should  not  do  the  same. 

Whatblt  ! 
AnHel.  en  Batim't  Eisay,  Of  SupertlitiaK. 


TRAGEDY. 

As  a  perfect  tragedy  is  the  noUesI  p 
of  human  nature,  so  it  is  cap^jle  of  giving  the 
minti  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  most  im- 
proving entertainments.  A  virtuotts  man  (says 
Seneca)  struggling  with  misfortunes,  is  sodi  > 
spectacle  as  gods  might  look  upon  with  pleasure, 
and  such  a  pleasure  it  is  which  one  mecQ  with 
in  the  representation  of  a  well-written  tra|^y. 

.  .  .  The  modern  tragedy  excels  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  the  intricacy  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  fable;  but,  what  a  Christian  writer 
would  be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  infinitely  short 
of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  the  performance. 

Addison  :  Speetatnr,  No.  39. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  observe 
that  our  English  poets  have  succeeded  much 
better  in  the  style  than  in  the  sentiments  of 
their  tragedies.  Their  language  is  very  often 
noble  and  sonorous,  but  the  tense  either  very 
trifling,  or  very  common.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  ancient  tragedies,  and  indeed  in  those  tA 
Comeille  and  Racine,  though  the  expre<-' 
are  very  great,  it  is  the  thought  that  b^n 
up  and  swell*  them. 

Addison  :  Sptetaitr,  No.  39. 

The  English  writers  of  tragedy  are  possesaed 
with  a  notion  that  when  Ihey  represent  ■  vir- 
tuous or  innocent  person  in  distress  they  ongbl 
not  to  leave  him  till  they  have  delivered  hiM 
out  of  hil  troubles,  or  made  him  triumph  over 
his  enemies.  This  error  they  have  been  led 
into  by  a  ridiculous  doctrine  in  modem  aili. 
citm,  that  they  are  obliged  to  an  equal  dittribo- 
tioo  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  aa  unpa^ 
tial  execution  of  poetical  justice. 

Aodison  :  ^Ktatar,  No.  4(X 


iTRA  GEDY.—TRANQ  UILLITY. 


I  have  afien  thnught  our  writen  of  tragedy 
have  been  very  defective  in  Ihis  panicular,  and 
that  Ihey  mjghl  have  given  great  beauty  to  their 
wuiks,  by  certain  itops  and  pauses  in  the  rep- 
resenlalion  of  such  passions  as'  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  language  to  express. 

Addison:  TatUr,  No.  133. 

erning  the  effect 
r.  we  must  pre- 
afTecled  by  the 
feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  circumstances 
of  real  distress.  I  am  convinced  we  have  a 
degree  of  delight,  and  that  no  stnall  one,  in  the 
real  misfonune*  and  pains  of  others;  for  lei  ihe 
affeflion  be  what  it  will  in  apjiearance,  if  it 
does  not  make  as  shun  such  objects,  if  on  Ihe 
contrary  il  induces  us  to  approach  them,  if  it 
makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  case  I  con- 

■ome  species  or  other  in  contemplating  objects 
ot  this  kind.  Do  we  not  read  the  authentic 
histories  of  scenes  of  this  nature  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  romancoi  or  poems,  where  the  inci- 
dents are  fictitious  ?  DURKR  : 

On  tkt  iutlime  and  Btautifid,  1756. 
Choose  a  day  on  which  to  represeni  the  most 
sublime  and  affecting  tragedy  we  have-,  appoint 
the  most  favourite  actors;  spare  no  cost  upon 
the  scenes  and  decorations ;  unite  the  greatest 
eflbrt^  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music;  and 
when  you  have  collected  your  audience,  just  at 
the  moment  when  their  minds  are  erect  with 
expectation,  let  it  be  reported  that  a  state  crimi- 
nal of  high  rank  is  on  the  point  of  being  exe- 
cuted in  the  adjoining  square;  in  a  moment  the 
emptiness  of  the  theatre  woul<t  demonstrate  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  imitative  arts,  and 
proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  real  sympathy. 

On  tht  Sublim*  and  Beauliful. 


Great  men  are  never  suflicienlty  shown  but 
in  struggles.  Tragedy  turned,  therefore,  on 
melancholy  and  affecting  sutjeds, — a  sort  of 
threnodla, — its  passions,  therefore,  admiration, 
terror,  and  pity.  BurKb: 

Hints  for  an  Eisay  en  Ihi  Drama. 

Tragedy  must  be  something  bigger  than  life, 
or  it  would  not  affect  u*.  in  nature  the  most 
violent  pnssions  are  silent ;  in  tragedy  they  must 
speak,  and  speak  with  dignity  (00.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  their  being  written  in  verse,  and, 
unfortunately  for  the  French,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  their  language,  in  rhymes.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  Cato,  the  Stoic,  expiriu);  at  Ulica, 
rhymes  masculine  and  feminine  at  Paris,  and 
fetches  his  last  breath  at  London  in  most  har- 


In  a  tragedy,  or  epic  poem,  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  advanced  foremost  to  the  view  of 
the  reader  or  spectator;  he  must  outshine  the 


rest  of  all  the  characters;  he  must  appear  the 
pnnce  of  them,  tike  the  sun  in  the  Copernican 
system,  encompassed  with  the  less  noble  planets. 

DUVDEK. 

We  have  often  had  tragi -comedies  upon  the 
English  theatre  with  success;  hut  in  ihit  sort 
of  composition  the  tragedy  and  comedy  are  in 
distinct  scenes.  Gay. 

The  whole  art  of  the  tragi-comical  farce  ties 
in  interweaving  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished. 

Gay. 

Tragedy  fires  the  soul,  elevates  the  heart,  and 
is  calculated  lo  generate  heroes.  Considered 
under  this  point  of  view,  perhaps  France  owes 
to  Comeille  a  part  of  her  great  actions;  and, 
gentlemen,  had  he  lived  in  my  time  I  would 
have  made  him  a  prince. 

Napoleon  I. : 

Lai  Cam,  vol.  i.,  Part  II. 


The  name  of  tragedy  (Or.  Tfajviia)  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  goal-like  appearance 
of  the  satyrs,  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic 
gesticulations  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Sile- 
nus,  the  constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  or 
Bacchus,  for  their  leader.  According  to  another 
opinion,  the  word  tragedy  was  first  i-oined  from 
the  goat  that  was  the  priie  for  il :  this  derivation, 
however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting  it  with 
the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Dacchus,  around 
which  the  chortis  sang,  is  not  etjually  supported 
either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage or  the  analogous  instance  of  xu/iutia 
(comedy),  the  revel  aong. 

Dk.  Wm.  SutTH. 


TRANQUILLITY. 

Calm  the  disorders  of  thy  mind  by  reflecting 
on  the  wi<dom,  equity,  and  absolute  rectitude 
of  all  His  proceedings.  ATTEHBtiKY. 

When  the  supreme  faculties  move  regularly, 
the  inferior  passions  and  affections  followii^, 
there  arises  a  serenity  and  complacency  upon 
the  whole  soul,  infinitely  beyond  the  greatest 
bodily  pleasures,  the  highest  quintessence  and 
elixir  of  worldly  delights.  South. 

What  is  called  by  the  poets  apathy  or  dispas- 
sion,  by  the  sceptics  indisturbance,  by  the  Molln- 
ists  quietism,  by  common  men  peace  of  con- 
science, seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Sii  W.  Templb. 

The  calmest  and  serenes!  hours  of  life,  when 
the  na.ssions  of  nature  are  all  silent,  and  the 
mJDtl  enjuyi  its  moat  perfect  composure. 

Di.  I.  Watts:  Legic. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The  lhr«  6tst  slaniu  >re  rendered  word  for 
word  with  the  original,  not  onlj  with  the  same 
elegance,  but  the  ume  thort  turn  of  cipressioa 
peculiar  to  the  Sapphic  ode.  Addison, 

Ticlcel'i  tint  book  does  not  want  iti  merit ; 
but  I  was  disappointed  in  my  eipectation  of  a 
tnuislation  nicely  true  lo  the  original ;  whereas 
in  those  parts  where  the  greatest  exactness 
leems  to  be  demanded  he  hai  been  the  least 
careful.  Arbuthnot. 

Modern  critic*,  having  never  read  Homer  bul 
in  low  and  inelegant  Iranslalioni,  impute  the 
meanness  of  the  translation  to  the  poet. 

How  pedantical  and  absurd  an  affectation  it 
k,  in  the  interpretation  of  an  author  (much 
more  of  Homer),  to  turn  him  word  for  word. 
Chapman. 

I  agree  with  yonr  Lordship  that  a  translation 
perfectly  close  is  impossible,  because  time  has 
sunk  the  original  strict  import  of  a  thousand 

Ehrases,  and  we  have  no  mean*  of  recovering 
.  But  if  we  cannot  be  unimpeachably  failhrul, 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  as  faith- 
ful as  we  can;  and  if  blank  verse  aflbrds  the 
fairest  chance,  then  it  claims  the  preference. 

COWPEK  I 

Tb  Ltrd-Chaneeller  Thuriam  eti  Cbw- 

pet't  Tramlation  of  Hamtr. 

Cowper  declares  that  the  Iliad  and  Odysiey 

in  Pope's  hands  "have  no  more  the  air  of  in- 

tiquily  than  if  he  bad  himself  invented  them." 

Cow?  FES. 

Whosoever  offers  at  verbal  translation  shall 
have  the  misforiune  of  that  voung  traveller  who 
loAt  his  own  language  abroad,  and  brought  home 
no  oiher  instead  of  it.  Sir  J.  Denhau. 

Poetry  is  of  SO  subtle  a  spirit  that  in  the  pour- 
ing out  of  one  language  into  another  it  will  all 
evaporate;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in 
the  transfusion  there  will  remain  nothing  but  n 
caput  merluum.  Sir  J.  Denham. 

So   few  translations  deserve   praise,   that   I 
scarce  ever  saw  any  which  deserved  pardon. 
Sir  J.  DsNHAM. 

Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should 
be  a  nice  critic  in  his  inoiher- tongue  before  he 
attempts  to  translate  in  a  foreign  laiiguaee. 
Neither  is  it  suAicient  that  he  be  able  to  jutTge 
of  words  and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of 
them  loo :  be  must  perfectly  undeistand  his  au- 
thor's tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his  own  ; 
to  that  to  be  a  thorough  translator  he  must  be 
a  thorough  poet.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  give 
his  author's  sense  in  goiid  English,  in  poetical 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers;  for,  though 
all  these  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  perform,  yet 
there  remains  a  harder  [ask  ;  and  it  is  a  secret 
of  which  few  translators  havesufliciently  thought. 
I  have  already  hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning 
it ;  that  Is,  the  mahitaining  the  character  of  an  | 


author  which  distii^isbes  him  from  all  oiheii, 
and  makes  him  appear  that  individual  poet  whom 
you  would  interpret.  DRYDCH. 

A  translator  b  to  make  his  author  ai^>e>r  as 
charming  ai  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  bis 
character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himielf. 
Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life, 
where  there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good 
one  and  a  bad  one.  Drydbh. 

Many  besides  myself  have  heard  our  rarnoni 
Waller  own  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of  Bnll<HgD,  tuni'd 
into  English  by  Fairfax.  Drvdeh. 

In  perapbrsse,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the 
author's  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  hb 
sense,  and  that  too  amplified,  but  not  altered: 
such  is  Mr,  Walter's  translation  of  Virgil's  fourth 
jEneid.  _  DRVDUt. 

The  6i«  analification  of  a  good  translator  is 
an  exact  understanding,  an  atsolule  maHety,  of 
the  language  he  translaietb  from  and  the  lan- 
guage he  translateth  lo.  Felton. 

The  most  literal  tnnsMion  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  most  natural  signification  of  fhe  word,  is 
generally  the  best,  and  the  same  punctualnest 
which  debaselh  other  writings  presetveth  the 
spirit  and  majesty  of  the  sacred  text. 

Fkltoh, 

One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol 
everything  he  finds  in  the  author  he  translates 
than  a  painter  is  lo  make  every  face  that  sits  to 
him  handsome.  Garth. 

Pope  desirous  of  his  fBenlley's}  o^nion  of 
the  translation  addressed  Mm  thus:  ■■  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  I  ordered  my  bookseller  to  send  yon  yoor 
books;  1  hope  you  received  them."  Benllry, 
who  had  purposely  avoided  saying  anything 
about  Homer,  pretended  not  to  understand  blm, 
and  asked,  "Books I  books!  what  books?" 
"  My  Homer,"  replied  Pope,  "  which  yon  did 
me  the  honour  to  subscribe  for."  "  Oh,"  said 
Bcntley ;  "  ay,  now  1  recollect  your  Iruulation  : 
it  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope ;  but  you  must  not 
call  it  Homer."  ["  The  verses  are  good  verses," 
exclaimed  Benlley  :  "  but  the  work  is  not  Ho. 
men  it  is  Spondanus."  "Ay,  tike  enough," 
replied  Benlley,  when  told  that  Pope  had  ahnscd 
him.  "  I  spoke  against  bis  Homer,  and  the 
portentous  cub  never  fowives,"] 

Sir  John  Hawkins. 

(For  opinions  on  translations  of  Homer,  see 
Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Anthon,  ii.,  163], 
Poi>c,  Alexandek.) 

Of  irsiistalions  the  better  I  acknowledge  thai 
which  Cometh  nearer  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
very  original  verity.  Hooker. 

The  great   pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of 
■nslaiion.   No  book  was  ever  turned  from  oue 
language  into  another  without  imparting  some- 
thing of  its  native  idiom :  this  is  the  DKSt  mis- 
chievous and  comprehentive  innovation ;  tingle 
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wonJs  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabrick 
of  the  longue  continue  the  same;  bat  new 
phraseology  changes  much  nt  once ;  il  alters  not 
the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order 
of  the  columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  es- 
tablished for  the  cultivation  of  our  style,  which 
I,  who  can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  mul- 
tiplied, hope  the  spirit  of  Engliih  liberty  will 
hinder  or  destroy,  let  (hem,  insiead  of  cumpiling 
erammars  and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all 
uieir  influence,  (o  stop  the  license  of  translaton, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  n  dialect  of 
France.  Dr.  S.  Johnson: 

Prtfii<e  te  A  DkHonary  of  thi  English 
Language. 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  lan- 
guage is  very  illustriously  displayed  in  our 
poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers;  a  work 
which  the  French  seero  (o  relinquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  with 
dexlerily.  Ben  JoDson  thought  it  necessary  to 
copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word ;  Feltham, 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it  as 
indispensably  requisite  in  translation  to  give 
line  for  line.  Il  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom 
Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  (he  last  age, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  in 
(he  Engl^  Metamorphoses  in  the  same  number 
of  verses  with  the  original.  Hotyday  had 
nothing  in  view  but  to  show  that  he  understood 
his  author,  with  so  little  regard  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers, 
■hut  his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses ;  they 
cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  will  the 
labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding 
Ihem.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  a 
servile  race;  he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread 
his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  authors.  It 
was  reserved  for  Dryden  to  fix  the  limits  of  po- 
etical liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  eiam- 
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principles  il  is  impossible  that  the  same  modes 
of  e^ipression  should  be  always  elegant  in  both. 
While  th^  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla- 
tion may  be  considered  as  the  best ;  but  when 
they  divaricate,  each  must  take  its  natural  course. 
Vfhere  correspondence  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is 
Decenary  to  be  content  with  something  equiva- 
lent. "  Translation,  therefore,"  says  Dryden, 
"  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so  close  as 
metaphrase."  All  polished  languages  have  dif- 
ferent styles;  the  concise,  the  dtlTusc,  the  lofty, 
and  the  humble.  In  the  proper  choice  of  style 
consists  the  resemblance  which  Dtydcn  princi- 
pally exacts  from  (he  translator.  He  is  1o  ex- 
hibit his  author's  thottghts  in  such  a  dress  of 
diction  as  the  author  would  have  given  them 
had  his  language  been  English:  rugged  mag- 
nificence is  not  to  be  softened ;  hyperbolical 
ostentation  is  not  to  be  repressed ;  nor  senten- 
tious aflectalion  to  have  its  point  blunted.  A 
transistor  is  to  be  like  hii  author:  it  is  not  his 
bnsinesa  to  excel  him. 

Dl.  S.  JOHHSON  J  Life  of  Dryde*. 
*S  ;  .  . 


This  is  to  translate,  and  not  to  define,  when 
we  change  two  words  of  the  same  signification 
one  for  another  ;  which,  when  one  is  better  un. 
derstood  than  the  other,  may  serve  to  discover 
what  idea  the  unknown  stands  for,  but  is  very  far 
from  a  definition.  LoCKE. 

Some  of  Homer's  translations  have  swelled 
into  fustian,  and  others  sunk  into  flatness. 

Pope. 

Chapman  has  taken  advantage  oF  an  im- 
measurable length  of  verse,  notwithstanding 
which,  there  is  scarce  any  paraphrase  so  loose 
and  rambling  as  his.  PoPE. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  I7  any  that  can 
allow  fur  the  lameness  and  shortness  of  transla- 
tions out  of  languages  and  manners  of  writing 
diSering  from  ours.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  sense  from 
a  dead  language  and  an  ancient  author,  which 
those  of  his  own  time  and  country  conceived : 
words  and  phrases  contract  from  time  and  use 
such  strong  shades  of  difference  from  their 
original  import.  In  a  living  language,  with  the 
familiarity  of  a  whole  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive truly  the  actual  sense  of  current  expres- 
sions, much  less  of  older  authors.  No  two  lan- 
guages furnish  f^(n/)i>//fn/ words:  their  phrases 
differ,  their  syntax  and  their  idioms  still  more 
widely.  But  a  translation,  strictly  so  called, 
requires  an  exact  conformity  in  all  those  pnr- 
ticulars,  and  also  in  numbers:  therefore  it  is 
impossible.  I  really  think  at  present,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  expressed  in  your  preface 
[to  Cowper's  Translation  of  tlomer],  that  a 
translator  asks  himself  a  good  question, — "  How 
would  my  author  have  expressed  the  sentence  I 
am  turning  into  English?"  for  every  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  original  should  he  expressed  in 
Engli.'.h  as  literally  and  fully  as  the  genius  and 
use  and  character  of  the  language  will  admit  of. 
You  must  not  translate  literally  :— 
■'  Old  iladdy  Phwili,  1  Oid-Kiid  for  ui  u  ruliiuin." 

Lord-Chancellor  Thurlow: 
Te  CeapeT,  on  kii  Trantlatian  of  Homir. 


TRAVEL. 
A  gentleman  who  is  apt  to  expatiate  upon  any 
hint,  took  this  occasion  to  deliver  his  opinion 
upon  our  ordinary  method  of  sending  young 
men  to  travel  for  their  education.  "  Il  is  cer. 
Iain,"  said  he,  "  if  gentlemen  travel  at  an  age 
proper  for  (hem,  during  the  course  of  their  voy- 
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them  something  above  what  we  can 
meet  wiin  irom  those  who  have  not  had  those 
advanlsgei."  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  he  ob- 
served that  every  temper  and  genius  is  not  qual. 
ified  for  this  way  of  improvement.  Men  may 
change  their  climate,  but  they  Cannot  change 
their  nature.  A  man  that  goes  oul  a  fool  caimm 
ride  or  sail  himself  into  common  sense.     There 
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fore,  let  me  bul  walk  over  London  bridge  with 
■  young  man,  and  I  will  lell  you  infallibly 
whether  going  over  the  Riailo  al  Venice  will 
make  him  wiser. 

Addison  :  Talltr,  No.  93. 

I  know  diven  noble  personage<i,  and  many 
worthy  genllemen  of  England,  whom  nil  Ihe 
lyren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  unlwlne  from 
the  mast  of  God's  word)  nor  no  inchantmcnt 
of  vanity  overturn  them  from  the  fear  of  God 
and  love  of  honesty. 

Bul  I  know  as  many,  or  mo,  and  ramt,  some- 
lime  my  dear  friends,  {for  whose  sake  I  hale 
going  into  that  country  the  more,)  who,  parting 
out  of  England  fervent  in  the  love  of  Christ's 
docirine,  and  well  furnished  with  Ihe  fear  of 
God,  returned  out  of  Italy  worse  transformed 
than  ever  was  any  in  Circe's  court.  I  know 
divers,  that  weni  out  of  England  men  of  inno- 
cent life,  men  of  excellenl  learning,  who  re- 
turned out  of  Italy,  not  only  with  worse  man- 
ners, but  also  with  less  learning;  neither  so 
willing  10  live  orderiy,  nor  yet  so  hable  lo  speak 
learnedly,  as  they  were  at  home,  before  they 
went  abroad. 

ASCKAU :    Tht  School  Matltr. 

This  book  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  fol- 
lowed but  one  year  M  home,  would  do  more 
good  than  three  years  travel  abroad. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers 
what  he  sees  and  hears  abroad,  10  ihe  state  of 
things  at  home. 

Bishop  ATTERinntv :  Sermmt. 

He  that  Iravelleth  into  a  country  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  (o 
school,  and  not  to  travel. 

Lord  Bacon  : 
Eiiay  XIX.,  Of  Travtl 

The  things  to  beseen  and  observed  [in  (ravel] 
are  Ihe  courts  of  princes,  especially  when  they 
give  audience  to  ambassadors;  the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sil  and  hear  causes;  and  so 
of  consistories  ecclesiastic:  the  churches  and 
monasteries,  with  Ihe  monuments  which  are 
Iherein  exlant ;  Ihe  walls  and  fortificalions  of 
cities  and  towns;  and  so  the  havens  and  har- 
bours, antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges, 
disputations,  and  leclures,  where  any  are ;  ship 
ping  and  navies;  houses  and  gardens,  of  stale 
and  pleasure,  near  great  cities;  armories,  arse- 
nals, magazines,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses, 
exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of 
soldiers,  and  the  like :  comedies,  such  where- 
unto  Ihe  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort;  treas- 
uries of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets  and  rarities ; 
and  lo  conclude,  whatsoever  is  memorable  in 
Ihe  places  where  ihey  go. 

Lord  Bacon  :  Etsay  XIX.,  Of  Travtl. 

As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  he  sought 
in  travel,  thai  which  is  most  of  all  profitable  ia 
acquaintance  with  ihe  secretaries  and  employed 
men  of  ambassadors :  for  so  in  travelling  in  one 
country  he  shall  tuck  the  experience  of  many: 


lei  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons  of  all 
kinds  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  be 
may  be  able  lo  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  wilh 
the  fame.  .  .  .  When  a  traveller  retamcth 
home,  let  him  not  leave  Ihe  countries  where  fae 
halh  Imvelled  altc^her  behind  bim  ;  but  main- 
tain a  correspondence  wilh  letters  with  thoaeof 
his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most  worth ;  and 
let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discaarae  duB 
in  his  apparel  or  gesture;  and  in  bis  discomse 
let  him  be  rather  advised  in  his  answers,  than 
forward  lo  lell  stories :  and  lei  it  appear  that  he 
doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  ibow 
of  foreign  parts ;  but  only  prick  in  some  flowers 
of  thai  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the  customs 
of  his  own  counlry. 

Lord  Bacon:  Ettay  XIX.,  Of  Travtl 

If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  a 
journey,  ihen  we  may  add  that  the  Chrtstian 
pilgrimage  far  surpasses  at)  others  in  the  follow- 
ing important  particulars :  in  the  goodness  of 
the  road— in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects — in  the 
excellence  of  the  company — and  in  Ihe  vatt 
superiority  of  the  accommodation  provided  fsc 
the  Christian  traveller  when  he  has  finished  his 
course.  Colton:  Zjiab*. 

There  is  probably  no  country  so  barbarous, 
that  would  not  disclose  all  it  knew,  if  it  received 
equivalent  information ;  and  I  am  apt  lo  ihink 
that  a  person  who  was  ready  lo  give  more  knowl- 
edge than  he  received  would  be  welcome  wher- 
ever he  came.  All  his  care  in  travelling  shoold 
only  be,  to  suit  his  intellectual  banquet  to  ibe 
people  with  whom  he  conversed  :  he  should  nM 
attempt  to  teach  the  unlettered  Tartar  ostronanrr, 
nor  yet  instruct  the  polite  Chinese  in  the  aril  of 
subsistence:  he  should  endeavour  10  impnive 
the  barbarian  in  the  secrets  of  living  i:omfortaljly, 
and  Ihe  inhabitant  of  a  more  refined  coonliy  in 
the  speculative  pleasures  of  science. 

GOLDswiTH  : 
Estayt,  No.  XVIII.,  and  in  dttun  0/ tin 
Ww-i/,  Letter  GVIIL 

Ortainly  Ihe  Irue  end  of  visiting  foreign 
parts  is  lo  look  into  their  customs  and  policies, 
and  observe  in  what  particulars  they  excel  or 
come  short  of  our  own ;  to  unlearn  some  odd 
peculiarities  in  our  manners,  and  wear  off  such 
awkward  stiffness  and  affectations  in  our  be- 
haviour, as  may  pcssibty  have  been  contracted 
from  constantly  associating  wilh  one  natioD  of 
men,  by  a  more  free,  general,  and  mixed  conver- 
sation. But  how  can  any  of  these  advantages 
be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere  strainer  lo 
the  customs  and  policies  of  his  native  coBnuy, 
and  has  not  yet  iixed  in  his  mind  the  fir«  prin- 
ciples of  manners  and  behaviour?  To  endeavow 
it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy  structure  without  any 
foundation ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  Ihe  ex- 
pression, to  work   a  rich   embroidery  upon  a 

Another  end  of  travelling,  which  deserves  10 
be  considered,  is  the  improving  our  taste  of  the 
best  authors  of  •nliauity,  by  seeing  the  places 
where  they  lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote ;  to 


compare  ihe  nUural  face  of  the  country  with  the 
descriptioni  (hey  have  given   us,  and  observe 
how  well  the  picture  agrees  with  the  original. 
Eakl  or  Hakdwickb  :  Sftclator,  No.  364. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  the  imagi- 
natioit  by  reality,  and,  instead  of  thinking  how 
things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  nre. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

He  thai  is  sent  out  to  (ravel  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  man,  designing  to  improve  himself,  may 
gel  into  the  conversation  of  persons  of  con- 
dition. Locke. 

Then  for  hypochondria  and  satiety  whal  is  bet- 
ter than  a  brisk  alleralive  course  of  [reading] 
IraveU — especially  early,  out  of  the  way,  mar- 
vellous legendary  travels!  How  they  freshen 
up  the  spirits  1  How  they  lake  you  out  of  the 
humdrum  yawning  state  you  are  in!  See,  with 
Herodotus,  young  Greece  spring  op  into  life;  or 
note  wilh  him  how  already  (he  wondrous  old 
Orient  world  is  crumbling  into  giant  decay ;  or 
go  wilh  Carpini  and  Rubrufjuisto  Tartary.meet 
"  Ihe  cm  of  Zagalhia  laden  wilh  houses,  and 
think  that  a  great  city  is  Iravelling  toward  you," 
Gaie  on  that  vast  wild  empire  of  Ihe  Tartar, 
where  the  descendants  of  Jenghis  ■■  multiply 
and  disperse  over  the  immense  waste  desert 
which  is  as  boundless  as  the  ocean."  Sail  wilh 
the  early  noilhem  discoverers,  and  penetrate  Co 
ihe  heart  of  winter,  among  sea-serpents  anil 
bears,  and  lusked  morses,  with  the  faces  of  men. 
Then,  whal  ihink  you  of  Columbus,  and  (he 
stern  soul  of  Cortes,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mex- 
ico, and  (he  strange  gold  city  of  the  Peruvians, 
wilh  that  audacious  brute  Pizarro?  and  the 
Polynesians,  just  for  all  the  world  tike  the 
ancient  Britons  ?  and  the  American  Indians,  and 
(he  South  Sea  Islanders?  how  petulant,  and 
young,  and  adventurous,  and  frisky  your  hypo- 
chondriac must  get  upon  a  regimen  like  that  I 
Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lvtton  : 

TAt  Caxtom,  ch.  xliv. 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous. 
in  many  respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign 
travel.     The  student,  like  the  tourist,  is  trans- 

Kned  into  a  new  state  of  society.  He  sees  new 
hions.  He  hears  new  modes  of  expression. 
His  mind  is  enlarged  by  conteinpla(ing  (he  wide 
diveTsi(ies  of  laws,  of  morals,  and  of  manners. 
But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return  wilh  minds 
OS  contracted  as  if  (hey  had  never  stirred  fram 
their  own  market-town.  In  the  same  manner, 
men  may  know  (he  dates  of  many  ba(tles,  and 
the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses,  and  yet 
be  no  wiser.  Most  people  took  a(  past  limes  as 
princes  look  at  foreign  countries.  More  than 
one  illuslrious  stranger  has  landed  on  our  island 
amids(  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has  dined  wiih  the 
king,  has  hunled  wilh  the  master  of  (he  stag- 
hounds,  has  seen  (he  guard  reviewed,  and  a 
knigb(  of  the  garter  installed,  has  can(ered  along 
R^ent  Street,  has  visited  St.  Paul's  and  noted 
down  its  dimensions,  and  has  then  departed. 
thinking  (hat  he  has  seen  England.  He  has,  in 
fact,  seen  a  few  public  buildings,  public  men. 
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and  public  ceremonies.  But  of  the  vast  and 
complex  system  of  society,  of  the  tine  shades  of 
national  character,  of  the  practical  operation  of 
government  and  laws,  he  knows  nothing.  He 
who  would  understand  these  things  Hghlly  must 
not  confine  his  observations  lo  palaces  and 
solemn  days.  He  must  see  ordinary  men  as 
(hey  appear  in  (heir  ordinary  business  and  in 
(heir  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle  in 
(he  crowds  of  (he  exchange  and  the  coffee- 
house. He  must  ob(ain  admittance  (o  the  con- 
vivial (able  and  the  domestic  hearth.  He  must 
bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He  must  not 
shrink  from  exploring  even  the  retreats  of 
misery.  He  who  wishes  to  understand  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  in  former  ages  must  proceed 
on  the  same  principle.  If  he  attends  only  (o 
public  transactions,  to  wars,  congiesses.  and  de- 
bates, his  studies  will  be  as  unprohtable  as  the 
travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and  serene 
sovereigns  who  form  Iheir  judgment  of  our 
island  fiom  having  gooe  in  slate  lo  a  few  fine 
sights,  and  from  having  held  formal  conferences 
wilh  a  few  great  officers. 

Lord  Macaulay:  hislory.  May,  i8z8. 
Conversation  with  men  is  of  very  great  use, 
and  travel  into  foreign  countries  of  singular 
advantage:  not  to  bring  back  (as  most  of  our 
young  Monsieurs  do)  an  account  only  of  how 
many  paces  Sania  Kolonda  is  in  circuit;  or  of 
the  richness  of  Signiora  Livia's  attire;  or,  as 
some  others,  how  much  Nero's  face  in  a  statue 
in  such  an  old  ruine  is  longer  and  broader  than 
thai  made  for  him  at  such  another  place  :  but 
lo  be  able  chiefly  to  give  an   account  of  Ihe 

nations  where  he  has  been,  and  thai  we  may 
whet  and  sharpen  our  wits  by  rubbing  them 
upon  ihoM  of  others.  I  would  that  a  boy  should 
be  sent  abroad  very  young  (and  principally  lo 
kill  two  birds  with  one  s[une|  into  those  neigh- 
b'ring  nations  whose  language  is  most  differing 
from  our  Own,  and  to  which,  if  il  be  not  form'd 
betimes,  (he  tongue  will  be  grown  (00  stiff  to 
bend.  Monta(gne  : 

Eaayi,  Collon's  3d  cd.,  ch.  xxv. 
To  b^n  methodically,  I  should  enjoin  you 
travel;  for  absence  dolh  remove  the  cause,  re- 
moving the  object.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 


I  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and 
spirit  could  endure  to  be  wholly  insignilicani 
and  obscure  in  a  foreign  country,  when  he 
might  live  wilh  lustre  in  his  own.  Swift. 

Every  glib,  loquacious  hireling  who  shows 
strangers  about  Iheir  picture-galleries,  palaces, 
and  ruins,  is  termed  by  themselves  [lialians]  a 
cicerone,  or  a  Cicero.  R.  C  Trbnch. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  lo  enlarge  Ihe  mind 
as  travelling,  that  is,  making  a  visit  (o  other 
towns,  cities,  or  countries,  besides  those  in 
which  we  were  bom  and  educated. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 
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country  in  which  he  travels,  but  fsLllf  in  with 
only  ftit  fartieular  set,  whom  he  takes  for 
leptesentalives  of  the  whole  nation.  Accord- 
ing'Yi  to  Bacon's  admonition  about  procuring 
letters  of  inlrodaction  we  should  add  a  caution 
as  to  the  point  of  "from  mhemt"  or  else  the 
traveller  may  be  tensigrud,  as  it  were,  to  per- 
sons of  some  particular  party,  who  v'M  foruiard 
bim  Id  others  of  iheii  own  pany  in  the  next  city, 
and  so  on  through  the  chief  part  of  Europe. 
And  two  persons  who  may  have  been  thus 
treated  by  those  of  opposite  parties  may  perha)K 
return  from  corresponding  lours  with  as  oppo- 
site impressions  of  the  people  of  the  countries 
they  have  visited  as  the  knights  in  the  fable,  of 
whom  one  had  seen  only  the  silver  side  of  the 
sbiclil,  and  the  other  only  the  golden. 

Both  wilt  perhaps  record  quite  faithfully  all 
Iheyhave  seen  and  heard;  and  one  will  have 
reported  a  certain  nation  as  full  of 


npe 


for  revolt,  -i 


1  the  othe 


1  prosperous,  sanguine,  and  en- 
thusiastically loyal.  Whatelv  ; 

Annol.  on  Baccn's  Esiay,  Of  Travil. 


TRIALS. 

Flato  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  what- 
ever is  permitted  to  befall  a  just  mnn,  whether 
poverty  or  sickness,  shall,  either  in  life  or  death, 
conduce  to  his  good. 

Difficulty  is  a  sevc 
the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian 
and  Legislator,  who  knows  us  better  than  we 
know  ourselves,  as  He  loves  us  better  too. 
Pattr  ipst  ceSendi  kaud  faciltm  eat  viam  voluit. 
He  thai  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves 
and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our 
helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty 
obliges  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our 
object,  and  compels  ua  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
relations.     It  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  superhcial. 

ReJUdiens  sn  iHt  Reuolutiim  in  Frame, 
1790. 
Quick  is  the  succession  of  human  events ;  the 
cares  of  (o-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of  to- 
morrow ;  and  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we 
may  safely  say  to  most  of  our  troubles,  Ye  have 
done  your  worst,  and  we  shall  meet  no  more. 

COWPEk. 

Humanity  may  endure  the  loss  of  everything ; 
all  its  possessions  may  be  torn  away  without  in- 
fringing its  true  dignity, — all  but  the  possibility 
of  improvement.  FICHte. 

Perhaps  human  nature  meets  fewmore  sweetly 
relishing  and  cleanly  joys  than  those  that  derive 
from  successful  trials.  Glahvill. 

Our  whole  endeavours  are  to  get  rid  of  the 

Ksenl  evil,  as  the  first  necessary  condition  to 
^ipiness.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think, 
can  equal  the  uneasiness  that  sits  so  heavy 
tipon  us.  LOCKB. 


I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  vir- 
tue, unexercised  and  unbrealhed,  thai  never 
sallies  out  and  seeks  her  adversary,  but  slinks 
out  of  the  race,  where  that  immonal  garland  is 
to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  beaL  As- 
suredly we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world, 
— we  bring  impurily  much  rather:  that  which 
purifies  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  con- 
trary. That  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  bat  a 
youngling  in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  am) 
knows  cot  the  utmost  that  vice  promises  to  bet 
followers,  and  reject*  it,  it  but  a  blank  virtoe, 
cot  a  pure.  MlLTON. 

He  must  be  very  wise  that  can  forbear  being 
troubled  at  things  very  lioublesome. 

TiLLOTSON. 


TRIFLES. 

Great  merit,  oT  great  failings,  will  make  yon 
respected  or  despised ;  but  trifles,  little  atten- 
tions, mere  nothings,  either  done  or  neglected, 
will  make  you  either  liked  or  disliked,  in  the 
general  nin  of  the  world.  Ermine  yourself, 
why  you  like  such  and  such  people,  and  dislike 
such  and  such  others;  and  you  will  lind  that 
those  different  sentiments  jffoceed  from  very 
slight  louses.  Moral  virtues  are,the  foundatioa 
of  society  in  general,  and  of  friendship  in  par- 
ticular; but  attentions,  manners,  and  graces, 
bolh  adorn  and  strengthen  (hem. 

Lord  Chesterpield: 
LeUert  lo  hit  Sea,  yufy  20,  1749- 

A  weak  mind  is  like  a  microscope,  which 
magnifies  trifling  things,  but  cannot  receive 
great  ones.  Lord  Chestekpiku). 


He  that  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casoslliei, 

and  suffers  the  course  of  his  life  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  fortuitous  inadvertencies  or  offences, 
delivers  up  himself  lo  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  loses  all  that  constancy  and  equanimity 
which  constitute  the  chief  praise  of  a  wiic  man. 
.  .  .  Such  is  the  limitation  of  human  powen, 
that  by  attention  to  trifles  we  must  let  things  of 
importance  pass  unobserved  :  when  we  examine 
a  mile  by  a  glass,  we  see  nothing  but  a  mite. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson  :  RamiUr,  No.  1 1  j. 
Exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of 
trifles  is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wLsdom 
or  magnanimity,  and  a  great  check  to  virlaom 
actions  with  regard  to  fame.  Swift. 


TRUTH. 
There  it  something  very  sublime,  tboogb  very 
fanciful,  in  Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme 
Being:  that  "truth  is  his  body,  and  light  his 
shadow."  According  to  this  definition,  time 
is  nothing  so  contradictory  to  his  nature  as  enoc 
and  falsehood.    The  Plalonisti  had  10  joat  ■ 


notion  of  the  Almighty's  averaion  to  everything 
which  is  false  and  erroneous,  thai  they  looki  ' 
upon  tiutii  BS  no  less  necessary  than  virtue 
qualify  a  human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of 

Addison  ;  Spectator,  No.  507. 

Do  not  be  over-fond  of  anything,  or  conoid 
that  for  your  interest,  which  mikes  you  break 
your  word,  quit  your  modesty,  or  inclines  you 
to  any  praclice  which  will  not  bear  the  light,  or 
look  the  world  in  the  face.  Antoninus. 

He  thai  t.nlks  deceilfDliy  for  truth  must  hurt 
it  more  by  his  example  than  he  promotes  it  hy 
his  arguments.  Atterbuhv. 

/  This  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight, 
that  does  not  show  the  masks  and  mummeries 
and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stalely  and 
daintily  as  candle-lights.  Truth  may  perhaps 
come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl  Ihst  showelh  best 
by  day,  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a 
diamond  or  carbuncle  that  showelh  best  in 
Tsried  lights.  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever 
add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt  that  if 
there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain  opin- 
ions, flattering  hopes,  false  valaations,  imagina- 
tions as  one  would,  and  the  tike,  but  il  would 
leave  ihe  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indis- 
position, and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ? 

Lord  Bacon;  Eitay  I.,  Of  Truth. 

To  pass  from  theolc^ical  and  philosophical 
truth  10  Ihe  trulh  of  civil  business,  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  practise  it 
not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour 
of  man's  nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood 
is  like  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  end  silver,  which 
may  make  the  meul  work  Ihe  better,  but  it 
cmbaselh  it :  for  these  winding  and  crooked 
courses  are  the  goings  of  the  serpent;  which 
goelh  basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the 
feeL  Lord  Sacon  :  Eitay  I.,  Of  Truth. 

The  enquHy  of  truth,  which  is  Ihe  love- 
making  (Jf' wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  Ihe  preference  of  il;  and  llie  belief  of 
truth,  the  enjoying  of  il,  is  the  sovereign  good 
of  human  nature.  Loud  BaCON. 

I  look  upon  experimental  truths  as  matters 
of  great  concernment  to  mankind. 

Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for 
trulh,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gaunllel  in  the 
cause  of  verity:  many  from  the  ignorance  of 
these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal  for 
truth,  have  loo  rashly  charged  the  troops  of 
error,  and  remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies 
of  trulh.  A  man  may  be  in  as  just  possession 
of  Irulh  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be  forced  to  sur- 
render:  'lis  therefore  fat  better  to  enjoy  her 
wilh  peace  than  to  hazard  her  on  a  battle :  if 
therefore  there  rise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do 
forget  them,  or  at  least  defer  them,  till  my  bet- 
ter settled  judgment  and  more  manly  reason  be 
able  to  resolve  them. 

Sir  T.  Browne: 
Riiigiii  MediH,  Pt.  I.,  vi. 
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There  is  a  most  absurd  and  audacious  method 
of  reasoning  avowed  by  some  bigots  and  enthu- 
siasts, and  through  fear  assented  to  by  some 
wiser  and  beiier  men  ;  it  is  this :  they  argue 
against  a  fair  discussion  of  popular  prejudices, 
because,  say  they,  though  they  would  be  found 
without  any  reasonable  support,  yet  the  dis- 
covery might  be  productive  of  Ihe  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  Absurd  and  blasphemous 
notion!  as  if 'all  happiness  was  not  connected 
with  the  praclice  of  virtue,  which  necessarily 
depends  upon  Ihe  knowledge  of  truth  ;  that  is, 
upon  the  knowledge  of  those  unalterable  rela- 
tions which  Providence  has  ordained  that  every 
thing  should  bear  to  every  other. 

Vindic.  ef  Nat.  Saciity,  1756. 
Falsehood  and  delusion  are  allowed  in  no 
case  whatever;  but.  as  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
virtues,  there  is  an  economy  of  truth.  It  is  a 
sort  of  temperance,  by  which  a  man  speaks  truth 
wilh  measure,  that  he  may  speak  it  the  longer. 

Letter!  on  a  Regieide  Peace,  Letter  I., 
1796. 

It  is  more  honourable  to  the  head,  as  welt  as  to 
the  heart,  to  t>e  misled  by  our  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  than  to  be  safe  Ijrom  blundering 
by  the  contempt  of  it.  COLERltxiB. 

We  must  not  let  go  manifest  truths  tiecBuse 
we  cannot  answer  all  questions  about  them. 
Jeremy  Coixieb. 

The  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Hme,  her 
greatest  enemy  is  Prejudice,  and  her  constant 
companion  is  Humility.        Colton  ;  Lacan. 

There  are  two  things  cheap  and  common 
enough  when  separated,  but  as  costly  in  value, 
OS  irresistible  in  power,  when  eemiined, — trulA 
and  navtlty.  Their  union  is  like  that  of  steam 
and  of  lire,  which  nothing  can  overcome.  Truth 
and  novelty,  when  united,  must  overthrow  the 
whole  superincumbent  pressure  of  error  and  of 
prejudice,  whatever  be  its  weight;  and  the 
eflecls  will  be  propoitionate  lO^e  resislance. 
But  the  mora!  earthquake,  unlike  the  natural, 
while  it  convulses  the  nations,  reforms  them  loo. 
Colton;  Lacon,  Preface, 

Let  the  law  which  inculcates  truth  be  sup- 
posed to  be  universally  violated  among  every 
doss  of  rational  beings,  and  instantly  all  im- 
provement in  wisdom  and  knowledge  would 
cease ;  nothing  could  be  depended  upon  as  fact 
but  what  was  obvious  to  the  senses  of  eveiy 
individual;  social  compacts  would  be  dissolved; 

mulual   repulsion  would  ensue,  and   every 

:ial  nlfection  and  enjoyment  would  be  un- 
hinged and  desttoved.  Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

PkUotophy  of  Religion,  Sect.  VL 

Truth  is  the  object  of  our  underslanding,  as 
good  is  of  the  will,  Drvden. 

Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and  sinceresl, 

is  forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise  and 

'  us  in  masquerade,  Fbltoh. 
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When  the  majesiic  form  of  Truth  approaches, 
'    it  is  easier  for  a  diiingenuous  mind  to  Mart  aside 
into  a  thicket  till  she  U  past,  and  then  reappear- 
ing say,  "  It  was  not  Truth,''  than  lo  meet  her, 
and  bow,  and  obey. 

John  FosTE»  :  Journal. 

Be  always  precisely  true  in  nrhatevei  ihou 
relatesl  of  ihy  own  knowledge,  lliat  Ihou  may- 
est  give  an  undoubted  and  settled  reputation  for 
veracity,  T.  Fuller. 

Truths  hang  together  in  a  chain  of  mutual 
dependence  ;  you  cannot  draw  one  link  without 
attracting  others  Glanvill. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellectual 
truths  seem  to  be  congenite  with  ui. 

Sik  M.  Hale. 

The  Author  of  nature  has  wisely  annexed  a 
pleasure  lo  the  exerciie  of  our  active  powers, 
and  particularly  to  the  puisuit  of  truth,  which, 
if  it  be  in  some  instances  less  intense,  is  far 
more  durable,  than  the  gralilicalion  of  sense, 
■nd  is  in  thai  account  incomparably  more  valu- 
able. Its  duration,  10  say  nothing  of  its  other 
properties,  renders  it  more  valuable.  It  may  be 
repealed  without  satiety,  and  pleases  afresh  on 
every  reflection  upon  it. 

Robert  Hall: 

Advautagis  of  KnoaSedgi  le  lit  Limitr 

Corrupt  as  men  are,  they  are  yet  so  much  the 
creatures  of  ret^eclion,  and  so  strongly  addicted 
to  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  that  their 
attachment  lo  s  public  cause  Can  rarely  be 
secured,  or  their  animusity  be  kept  alive,  unless 
their  understandings  are  engaged  by  some  ap- 
pearances of  truth  and  rectitude, 

Robert  Hall: 
KffltclioHS  on  War. 
By  the  knowledge  of  tnilh,  and  exercise  of 
virtue,  man,  amongst  the  creatures  of  this  world, 
aipireth  to  the  greatest  conformiiy  with  God. 
Hooker. 
Truth  and  reason  constitute  that  intellectual 
sold  that  delies  destruction. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson. 
Forgetting  that  the  only  eternal  part  for  man 
to  act  is  man,  and  that  the  only  immutable 
greatness  is  truth.  Lamartine: 

HUl.  of  Ike  RalBT.  of  Mpnarcky  in  Frantt, 
vol.iii.  book  3S,  xKxviii. 
Shuffling  may  serve  for  a  lime,  but  Irvth  will 
most  certainly  carry  it  at  the  long  run. 

L' Estrange. 
The  works  of  nature,  and  the  words  of  revela- 
tion, display  truth  to  mankind  in  characters  so 
visible  that  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may 
read.  Locke. 

or  lovers  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  ihere  is 
this  one  unerring  mark ;  the  not  entertaining 
any  proposition  with  greater  assurance  than  the 
proofs  it  is  built  upon  will  warrant. 


All  the  light  truth  has,  or  can  have,  is  from 
the  clearness  and  validity  of  those  proofs  upon 
which  it  is  received  :  lo  talk  of  any  other  light 

the  understanding  is  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 

The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plaifiness  and 
brightness;  the  darkness  and  crookedness  is 
our  own.  The  wisdom  of  (jod  created  nnder- 
standing,  lit  and  proportionable  to  truth,  the 
object  and  end  of  it,  as  the  eye  lo  the  thiiw 
visible.  If  our  understanding  have  a  61m  of 
ignorance  over  il,  or  be  blear  with  gaiing  on 
other  false  glisicrings,  what  is  that  to  trulh? 
Milton  : 

Of  RtfarTnatitm  in  EiiglamJ. 

Truth  indeed  came  into  the  world  with  her 
Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  most 
glorious  lo  look  on :  but  when  he  ascended, 
and  his  Apostles  aflcr  him  were  laid  asleep, 
then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivcn, 
who,  as  that  story  goei  of  the  Egyptian  Typfaoo 
with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the 
good  (Jsiri',  took  the  virgin  Tralh,  hewed  her 
lovely  form  inio  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered 
Ihem  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time  ever 
since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  dnia 
appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis 
made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up 
and  down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  slill  as 
they  could  find  them.  We  have  not  yet  found 
them  all,  Lords  and  Commons,  nor  ever  shall 
do  till  her  Master's  second  coming;  he  shall 
bring  together  every  joint  and  member,  ai>d 
shall  mould  Ihem  into  an  immortal  feature  of 
loveliness  and  perfection.  MiltoKi 

Anepagitica,  1644. 

But   God  himself  is  truih;   in  propagating 

which,  as  men  display  a  greater  integrity  and 

leal  Ihey  approach  nearer  10  the  similitude  of 

God,  and  possess  a  greater  portion  of  his  love. 

Milton  : 

Stcand  Defmct  eftht  PnfU  ef  England. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  docUine  were  let 
loose  lo  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the 
field,  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  pro- 
hibiting to  misdoubt  her  strength. 

Truth,  in  some  age  or  other,  will  find  her 
witness,  and  shall  be  justilied  at  last  by  her  own 
children.  Miltiin. 

Let  him  he  taught  to  be  curious  in  the  elec- 
tion and  choice  of  his  reasons,  lo  at>ominate 
impertinence, and  consequently  loaflecl  brevity; 
hut  above  all,  let  him  be  lesson'd  to  aci]>ucsct 
and  submit  to  truth  so  soon  as  ever  he  shall  dis- 
cover it,  whether  in  his  opponent's  argument,  or 
upon  better  consideration  of  his  own;  for  be 
shall  never  he  preferr'd  lo  the  chair  for  a  mere 
clatter  of  words  and  syllogisms,  and  is  do  further 
engag'd  to  any  argument  whatever  than  as  be 
shall  in  his  own  judunienl  approve  it :  nor  yvt 

arguing  a  trade,  where  ihe  liberty  of  recanta- 
on,  and  getting  off  upon  better  thoughts,  are 


TRUTH.— TYRANNY. 


to  be  sold  for  ready  money.  "Neque  ul  onmis, 
qtue  puescripta  el  imperala  sinl,  defendal,  neces- 
sitate ulla  cogitur."  Cic.  Acad.  I.  4,  "  Nciiher 
is  (here  any  necessity  or  obligation  upon  him  at 
all,  (hat  he  should  defend  all  things  that  are 
recommeiided  to  and  enjoyn'd  him. 

Montaigne  : 
Etsayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xxv. 

Aristotle  reputes  it  the  oHice  of  maenanimity, 
openly  and  proressedty  to  love  and  hale,  to 
judge  and  speak  with  all  freedom;  and  not  to 
value  Ibe  appiobation  or  dislike  of  ulhen  in 
comparison  a?  truth:  Apollonius  said,  "it  was 
for  slaves  to  lye,  and  for  free-men  to  speak 
truth."  'Tis  the  chief  and  fundamental  part  of 
vertue,  we  must  love  il  for  it  self.  He  (hat 
speaks  truth  because  he  is  oblig'd  so  to  do,  and 
because  he  serves,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  lye 
when  il  signifies  nothing  to  any  body,  is  not 
BufBciently  true.  My  soul  naturally  abominates 
lying,  and  hates  the  thought  of  it.  1  have  an 
inward  bashfulness,  and  a  sharp  remoise,  if 
lometimes  a  lye  escape  me,  as  sometimes  it  does, 
being  turpriz'd  by  occasions  that  allow  me  no 
premeditation.  A  man  must  not  always  (elt  all, 
for  (hat  w«re  folly  ;  but  what  a  man  says  should 
be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  'tis  kuaveiy.  I 
do  not  know  what  advantage  men  pretend  Id 
by  eternally  conterfeiting  and  dissembling,  if 
not,  never  (o  be  believ'd  when  they  speak  (he 
truth.  MoNTAICNB : 

Ettays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixiii. 

Truth  is  a  stronghold,  fortified  by  God  and 
na(ure,  and  diligence  is  properly  the  under- 
standing's laying  siege  to  it;  so  that  it  must  be 
perpetually  observing  all  (he  avenues  and  passes 
10  il,  and  accordingly  making  its  approaches. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and 
transcendently  called  the  word  of  truth. 

While  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs 
and  motives  of  lome  facts,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  be  so  grossly  misrepresented  lo  the  pub- 
lic by  curious  inquisitive  heads.  Swift. 

Men  are  apt  to  prefer  a  prosperous  error  be- 
fore an  afflicted  truth.  Jekemv  Taylor. 

Troth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  lo  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near 
at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to 
drop  out  tiefore  vre  are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is 
iroublesome,  and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon 
the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more 
to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  false 
foundation,  which  constantly  stands  in  need  of 
props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more 
chargeable  than  10  have  raised  a  substantial 
building  at  first  upon  a  true  and  solid  founda- 
lioD;  for  sincerity  is  Grm  and  substantial,  and 
there  is  nothing  hollow  and  unsound  in  it,  and, 
because  it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery ; 
of  which  the  crafty  man  is  always  in  danger; 
and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dork,  all 
his  pretences  are  so  (r>nspBren(,  tha(  he  that 


runs  niny  read  (hem ;  he  Is  the  last  man  (hat 
linds  himself  (o  be  found  out;  and  whilst  he 
lakes  it  for  granteil  that  he  makes  fools  of  others, 
he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

TiLLOTSoN :  Strmmt. 

Whosoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  ques- 
tion, civil  or  religious,  to  the  lest  of  free  dis- 
cussion, is  more  in  love  with  his  own  opinion 
than  with  truth.  Bishop  R.  Watson. 

Not  only  the  investigation  of  truth,  but  the 
communication  of  it  also,  is  often  practised  in 
such  a  method  as  neither  agrees  precisely  (o 
synthetic  or  analytic.  Dr.  1.  Watts. 

It  will  be  found  that  all  frauds,  tike  the  "  wall 
daubed  with  untempered  mortar,"  with  which 
men  think  to  buttress  up  an  edifice,  (end  (o  the 
decay  of  that  which  they  are  devised  to  sup|iort. 
This  truth,  however,  will  never  be  steadily  acted 
on  by  (hose  who  have  no  morel  detes(ation  of 
falsehood.  1(  is  not  given  (o  (hose  who  do  not 
prize  straightforwardness  for  its  own  sake  (o  per- 
ceive that  it  is  ihe  wisest  course.  The  maxim 
that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy"  is  one  which, 
perhaps,  no  one  is  ever  habitually  guided  by  in 
practice.  An  honest  man  is  always  be/on  il, 
and  a  knave  is  generally  btkind  it.  He  does 
not  find  out,  till  too  late, — 

-  Wku  a  ung)«1  vcb  wc  WSTC 
Wheo  Gnt  we  pracllie  u  dicdve." 
No  one,  in  fact,  is  capable  of  fully  appreci- 
ating the  ultimate  expediency  of  a  devoted  ad- 
herence to  Truth,  save  Ihe  divine  Being,  who  is 
"  ihe  Truth  ;"  because  he  alone  comprehends 
the  whole  of  Ihe  vast  and  imperfeclly- revealed 
scheme  of  Providence,  and  alone  can  see  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  alone 
can  foresee  and  judge  of  the  remotest  conse- 
quences of  human  actions. 

Whately  : 

Annul.  Bn  Snron's  Eiiay,  Of  Simu/a/iivt 

and  DUsimulalion. 

It  is  In  the  detenninalion  I 

and  to  follow  wherever  she  n 

genuine  love  of  truth  consists. 


obey  the  truth, 
ly  lead,  that  the 


TYRANNY- 

A  king  rutelh  BS  he  ought,  a  tyrant  as  he  lists ; 
a  king  to  the  profit  of  all,  a  tyranl  only  to  please 
a  few.  AaisTOTLE, 

My  Lords,  it  is  certain  thai  even  tyranny  it- 
self may  find  some  specious  colour,  and  appear 
as  a  more  severe  and  rigid  execution  of  justice, 
Religious  persecu(ion  may  shield  i(seir  under 
the  guise  of  a  mistaken  and  over-zealous  piety. 
Conques(  may  cover  its  baldness  with  its  own 
laurels,  and  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror  may 
be  hid  in  (he  secrets  of  his  own  heart  under  a 
veil  of  benevolence,  and  make  him  imagine  he 
is  bringing  temporary  desolation  upon  a  country 
only  (o  promote  its  ultimate  advantage  and  his. 
own  glory.  But  in  the  principles  of  that  governor 


TYRANNY.— UNDERSTANDING. 


whu  makes  noihing  bul  money  his  abject  (here 
can  be  nothing  uf  ihis.  There  are  here  none 
ot  those  speeious  delusions  that  look  like  virtues, 
to  veil  either  the  governor  or  the  governed. 

ImpiackmttU  af  Warrm  Hailings. 
It  is  the  nature  of  tyranny  and  rapacity  never 
to  learn  inoderslioTI  from  Ibe  ill-success  of  lir^ 
oppressions;  on  the  contrary,  all  oppressoni,  all 
men  thinking  highly  of  the  methods  dictated  by 
their  nature,  attribute  the  frustration  of  their  de- 
sires (o  the  want  of  sufficient  rigour.  Then  they 
redouble  the  efforts  of  their  impoleni  cruelly, 
which  producing,  as  they  must  ever  produce, 
new  disappoinlmcnis,  they  grow  irritated  against 
the  objects  of  their  rapacity;  and  then  rage, 
fury,  and  malice,  implacable  because  unprovoked, 
recruiting  and  reinforcing  (heir  avarice,  (heir 
vices  are  no  longer  human.  From  cruel  men 
they  are  (ranslormed  in(o  savage  beasts,  with  no 
other  vestiges  of  reason  left  but  what  serves  to 
furnish  (he  inventions  and  relinemen(5  of  fero- 
ci[>us  subtlety,  for  purposes  of  which  beasts  are 
incapable  and  at  which  Rends  would  blush. 

Impeachment  of  Warren  HaiHngs. 


The  most  insapportable  of  tyranis  eiciaini 
against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 

L'ESTRAMGE. 

It  is  not  (he  rigour,  but  (he  inexpediency,  of 
laws  and  acts  of  authority,  which  nukes  them 
tyrannical.  PaL£T. 

Tvpuwoc  ftyi^nt]  by  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
applied  to  all  kings,  as  well  the  jn.'.t  and  meni- 
ful  as  the  cruel  and  whom  we  now  call  tynn- 
nical.  Akcubiskup  J.  Form. 

Xenophnn  tells  ns  that  the  city  contained 
about  ten  thousand  houses;  and  allowing  one 
man  (o  every  house,  who  could  have  any  dure 
in  the  government,  (the  rest  consisting  of  women, 
children,  and  servants,)  and  making  other  ob- 
vious abatements,  these  tyrants,  if  Ihey  had  bees 
careful  lo  adhere  together,  might  have  been  a 
majority  even  of  the  people  collectively. 

SwtPT : 
On  Ihe  CoiUeiti  of  Athau  and  Ratu. 

He  that  by  harshness  of  nature  and  atbtlrari- 
nesH  of  commands  uses  his  children  like  icrranta 
is  what  they  mean  by  a  tyrant. 

Sl»  W,  Tehfle. 


UNDERSTANDING. 

The  eye  of  (he  understanding  is  like  the  eye 
of  the  sense;  for  as  you  may  see  great  objects 
(hiough  small  crannies  or  holes,  so  you  may  see 
great  axioms  of  nature  through  small  and  con- 
temptible instances. 

LoRDBaiXiNi   Nat.  Hist. 

He  who  calts  in  (he  aid  of  an  equal  under- 
nanding  doubles  his  own  ;  and  he  who  profits 
of  a  superior  understanding  raises  his  powers 
to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  superior  under- 
standing he  unites  with.  Burke. 

In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the 
entire  power  of  perceiving  and  conceiving,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sensibility;  the  power  of  dealing 
with  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  composing 

and  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning  it  in- 
cludes even  simple  apprehension. 

Coi^ERIDGE. 

Every  thinker,  writer,  and  speaker,  ought  to 
be  apprised  that  understanding  is  ihe  basis  of 
all  mental  excellence,  and  (hat  none  of  the  fac- 
ulties projecting  beyond  this  basis  can  be  either 


is  ol  jud^ 


dignity  and  power  whose  basis  of  judEmen(, 
carry  on  the  figure,  is  broader  than  the  othe 
(itcullies  that  form  (he  5uperelruc(ure. 

John  Foster  :  youmnl. 


I  use  the  (erm  understanding  not  for  (he 
noetic  faculty,  intellect  proper,  or  place  of  prin- 
ciples, but  for  the  dianoetic  or  discursive  faculty 
in  i(s  widest  signification,  for  the  faculty  of  re- 
lations or  comparisons ;  and  thus  in  the  mean- 
ing in  which  "  Veretand"  is  now  employed  by 
the  Germans.  Sia  W,  Hah(ltoh. 

The  power  of  perception  is  (hat  which  we 
call  the  understanding.  Perception,  which  we 
make  the  act  of  the  understanding,  is  of  three 
sorts  :  (.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  mind; 
z.  The  perception  of  the  signification  of  signs; 
3.  The  pereeption  of  (he  connection  or  repi^- 
nancy,  agreement  or  disagreement,  that  there  is 
between  any  of  our  ideas.  All  these  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  understanding,  or  perceptive  power, 
though  it  be  the  two  latter  only  that  use  allows, 
us  to  say  we  understand.  Locke. 

No1>[>dy  knows  what  strength  ol  parts  he  has 
till  he  has  tried  them.  And  of  the  understand- 
ing one  may  most  truly  say,  that  its  force  is 
greater  generally  than  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put  to 
it.  And,  therefore,  Ihe  proper  remedy  here  is 
hu(  to  set  the  mind  lo  work,  and  apply  the 
thoughis  vigorously  lo  the  business;  for  it  holds 
in  Ihe  struggles  of  the  mind  as  in  (hose  of  war, 
data  putant  te  vintert,  vietrt.     A  persuasion 


Ch! 
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that  we  shall  overcome  any  difKcullics  that  we 
meet  with  in  the  sciencea,  seldom  fails  to  carr^ 
as  ihrough  Ihem.  Nobody  knows  Ihe  strength 
of  his  mind,  and  Ihe  force  of  sleadji  and  regular 
application,  till  he  has  tried.  This  is  certain : 
be  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs,  will  nut  only 
go  farther,  but  grow  stronger  loo,  than  one  who, 
with  a  vigorous  conslilution  and  firm  lim)»,  only 

The  advantages  of  our  study  are  to  become 
more  and  more  wise.  "  'Tis  (says  Epicbarmusi 
■he  understanding  that  sees  and  hears,  'tis  the 
understanding  that  improves  every  thing,  that 
orders  every  thine,  and  thai  acts,  rules  and 
reigns:"  all  other  faculties  are  blind,  and  deaf, 
and  without  soul ;  and  certainly,  we  render  it 
timorous  and  servile  in  not  allowing  it  the  lib- 
erty and  privilege  to  do  any  thing  of  it  self. 
Who  ever  ask'd  his  pupil  what  he  thought  of 
grammar  and  rhetorick,  or  of  such  and  such  a 
sentence  of  Cicero  ?  Our  masters  dart  and 
■tick  them  full  feather'd  in  our  memories,  and 
there  establish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the 
very  letters  and  syllables  are  of  the  substance  of 
the  thing.  To  know  by  role  is  no  knowledge, 
and  signifies  no  more  but  only  lo  retain  what 
one  has  intrusted  to  his  memory.  That  which  a 
man  rightly  knows  and  understands  he  is  the 
free  disposer  of  at  his  own  liberty,  without  any 
regard  to  the  author  from  whence  he  had  it,  or 
fumbling  over  the  leaves  of  his  book. 

MONTAICNE  : 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  cd.,  ch.  xxv. 

Tlie  anderslandtng.  that  should  be  eyes  lo  the 

blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is  blind  itself;  and  so 

brings  all  the  inconveniences  thai  attend  a  blind 

follower  under  llie  conduct  of  a  blind  (^ide. 

I  know  no  evil  under  the  sun  so  greal  as  the 
abuse  of  Ihe  understanding,  and  yet  there  is  no 
one  vice  more  common.  It  has  diffused  itself 
through  both  sexes,  nnd  all  (|uatilies  of  man- 
kind, and  there  is  hardly  that  person  lo  be 
found  who  is  not  more  concerned  for  the  repn- 
(alion  of  wit  and  fiense,  than  of  honesty  and 
virtue.  But  this  unliappy  affectation  of  being 
wise  rather  than  honest,  witty  than  good-natured, 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ill-habilt  of  life. 
Such  falM  impressions  are  owing  lo  the  aban- 
doned writings  of  men  of  wit,  and  the  awk. 
ward  imilalion  of  Ihe  rest  of  mankind. 

SiK  R,.  STBei.B :  Spiclatot,  No,  6. 

Men  stand  very  much  upon  (he  reputation  of 
their  understandings,  and  of  all  things  hole  lo 
be  accounted  foots :  the  best  way  to  avoid  this 
imputation  is  lo  be  religious.         Tillotson. 

Recollect,  every  day,  the  things  teen,  heard, 
or  read,  which  make  any  addition  to  your  un- 
denlanding.  Dr.  I.  Watts, 

By  understanding  I  mean  that  faculty  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  ihe  objects  of 
knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  paniculais,  ab. 
sent  things  as  well  as  present,  and  lo  judge  of 
their  truth  or  falsehood,  good  or  evil. 

Bishop  Wilkins. 


Is  it  not  a  firmer 


UNIVERSE. 

foundation  for  tranquillity  10 


all  things  « 
ordered  for  Ihe  best,  than  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  mere  bungling  and  blundering  ;  nothing 
effected  for  any  purpose  or  design,  but  all  ill- 
favoredly  cobbled  and  jumbled  together  by  the 
unguided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  matter  ? 

Is  not  God's  Universe  a  Symbol  of  the  God- 
like ;  is  not  Immensity  a  Temple ;  is  not  Man's 
History,  and  Men's  History,  a  perpetual  Evan- 
gel ?  Listen,  and  for  Organ-music  Ihou  wilt 
ever,  as  of  old,  hear  the  Morning  Stars  sing  to- 
gether. CakLYLB:  Sartor  Reiartus. 

The  imiverse,  with  all  its  splendours  and 
magnitudes,  ascertained,  conjectured,  or  (lossible, 
may  be  regarded — not  ns  a  vehicle,  not  as  an 
inhabiiated  form,  or  a  comprehending  sphere,  of 
the  Sovereign  Spirit,  tnit — as  a  type,  which  sig- 
nifies, though  by  a  faint,  inadequate  correspond- 
ence after  all,  that  as  great  as  the  universe  is  in 
the  material  attributes  of  extension  and  splen- 
dour, so  great  is  the  Divine  Being  in  the  infi- 
nitely transcendent  nature  of  spiritual  eiislence. 
John  Fosteb  : 

Liff  and  Tkoughls  of  yoAn  Fosttr,  6y 
IV.  IV.  EvtrU,  N.  York.  1849,  61. 

He  that  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this 
fabric,  and  the  great  variety  that  vi  to  be  found 
in  this  inconsiderable  part  of  it  which  he  has 
to  do  with,  may  think  that  in  other  mansions  of 
it  there  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent 
beings.  LOOCE. 

Never  was  a  human  machine  produced  with- 
out many  Irials  and  many  failures ;  whereas  the 
universe,  in  all  its  endless  complications,  was 
perfect  at  its  production,  perfected  in  the  ideas 
of  its  great  Author,  even  from  eternity. 

Dr.  J.  Macculloch. 

If  the  atomes  have  by  chance  form'd  so  many 
sorts  of  figures,  why  did  It  never  fall  out  that 
they  made  a  house  or  a  shooe?  Why  at  the 
same  rale  should  we  not  believe  that  an  infinite 
number  of  Greek  tetters  strowM  all  over  a  cer- 
tain place  might  possibly  fall  into  the  contexture 
of  the  Iliad?  MONTAIGNK: 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed..  ch.  Ixix. 


USURY. 

A  prohibition  of  interest,  or — which  is  only  a 
minor  degree  of  the  same  error — a  prohibition 
of  any  beyond  a  certain  fined  rate  of  interest, 
has  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  like  interference 
between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  any  other 
commodity.  If,  for  example,  in  a  time  of  scarcity 
it  were  enacted,  on  the  ground  that  cheap  food 
is  desirable,  that  bread  and  meat  should  not  be 
sold  beyond  such  and  such  a  price,  the  result 
would  be  that  every  one  would  be  driven — un- 
less he  would  submit  to  be  starved — to  evade 
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tlie  law  ;  and  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  food 
mert  than  he  olherwise  would,  (o  cover  (l)  the 
cost  of  the  contrivances  tor  the  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  (z)  a  compeniation  to  the  seller  for  Ihe 
risk,  and  aUo  for  (be  discredil,  of  Ihat  evaaon. 
Even  so,  a  man  who  is  in  want  of  money,  and 
can  find  no  one  lo  lend  it  him  at  a  legal  interest, 
is  either  driven  (as  Bacon  bimself  remarks)  to 
sell  his  property  at  a  ruinous  loss,  or  else  he 
borrows  of  some  Jew,  who  contrives  to  evade 
the  law;  and  he  has  to  pay  for  that  evasion. 
Suppose,  for  in'itance,  he  could  borrow  (if  there 
were  no  ukury  laws)  at  eight  per  cent.,  he  will 
have  to  pay,  perhaps,  virtually  twelve  per  cent., 
because  {I )  he  has  to  resort  to  a  man  who  incurs 
disgrace  by  his  trade,  and  who  witl  require  a 
greater  profit  to  compensate  for  the  discredit ; 
and  (2)  he  will  have  to  receive  part  of  his  loan 
in  goods  which  he  does  not  want,  at  an  exor- 
bitant price,  or  in  some  way  to  receive  less, 
really,  than  he  does  nominally. 

WHATEtV  ! 

Annof.  en  Baceris  Ettay,  Of  Uttay. 


UTILITARIANISM. 
The  sjistem  which  founds  morality  on  utility, 
a  utility,  let  it  be  ahuays  remembered,  confined 
to  (be  purposes  of  the  present  world,  issued 
with  ill  omen  from  the  school  of  infidelity.  It 
was  first  broached,  1  believe,  certainly  first 
hrsught  into  general  notice,  by  Mr.  Hume,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Morals,  which  he  himself  pro- 
tiounced  incomparably  Ikt  test  he  ever  wrote. 
It  was  incomparably  the  best  for  his  purpose; 
nor  is  it  easy  lo  imagine  a  mind  so  scute  as  his 
did  not  see  the  effect  it  would  have  in  selling 
morality  and  religion  afloat,  and  substituting  for 
the  slabilily  of  principle  the  looseness  of  speea- 
lation  and  opinion.     It  has  since  been  rendered 

one  e<^pecially  (1  doubt  not  with  intentions  very 
foreign  from  those  of  Mr.  Hume),  whose  great 
services  to  religion  in  other  respects,  together 
with  xaj  high  reverence  for  bis  talents,  prevent 
me  from  naming.  This  venerable  author,  it  is 
probable,  little  suspected  to  what  lengths  thi 


principle 


it  would  be  applied  ir 

Senlimt 
Nothing  is 


what 


her  hands. 
KoBERT  Hall  r 
\lS  Pri^r  to  the  Present  Crisis. 
re  amusing  and  instructive  than 
)  observe  the  manner  in  which  people  who 
think  themselves  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  fall  into  snares  which  the  simple  good 
sense  of  their  neighbours  detects  and  avoids. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  Ihe  Utilita- 
rians that  sentiment  and  eloquence  serve  only 
to  impede  the  pursuit  of  truth.  They  therefore 
affect  a  quakery  plainness,  or  rather  a  cynical 
negligence  and  impurity,  of  style.  The  strong, 
est  arguments,  when  clothed  in  brilliant  lan- 

SBge,  seem  to  them  so  much  wordy  nonsense. 
the  mean  time  they  surrender  (heir  under- 
standings, with  a  facility  found  in  no  otbei  parly. 


to  the  meanest  and  most  at^ect  toplusms,  pro- 
vided those  sophisms  come  before  them  disguised 
with  the  externals  of  demonstration.  They  do 
not  seem  lo  know  that  li^ic  has  its  illusions  as 
well  as  rhetoric, — that  a  fallacy  may  lurk  in  a 
syllogism  as  well  as  in  a  metaphor. 

LoKD  Uacavlat  : 
Mill's  Essay  en  Covemmtni,  March, 
1839. 
The  principle  of  Mr.  Bentham,  if  we  under- 
stand it,  is  this,  that  mankind  ought  to  act  so  ■> 
to  produce  their  greatest  happiness.  The  word 
ought,  he  tells  us,  has  no  meaning  unless  it  be 
used  with  reference  to  some  interest.  Bnt  the 
interest  of  a  man  is  synonymous  with  his  great- 
est happiness ; — and  therefore  to  say  that  a  nian 
ought  to  do  a  thing,  is  to  say  that  it  is  for  bis 
greatest  hsp[»ness  to  do  it.  And  to  say  lhat 
mankind  ought  to  act  so  as  to  produce  tfadr 
greatest  happinesi,  is  to  say  that  the  greatest 
happiness  is  the  greatest  happiness, — ^and  this 
is  all  t  Does  Mi.  Bentham's  principle  tend  to 
make  any  man  wish  for  anything  for  which  he 
would  not  have  wished,  or  do  anything  which 
be  would  not  have  done,  if  the  principle  had 
never  been  heard  of?  If  not,  it  is  an  utteiiy 
useless  principle.  Now,  every  man  pursues  hn 
own  happiness  or  interest, — call  it  which  you 
will.     If  his  happiness  coincides  with  the  hap- 

Einess  of  the  species,  then,  whether  he  ever 
eard  of  the  "greatest  happiness"  principle  or 
not,  he  will,  to  the  best  of  bis  knowledge  and 
ability,  attempt  lo  produce  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  species.  But,  if  what  he  thinks  his  happi- 
ness be  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  happiness 
of  mankind,  will  this  new  principle  convert  him 
to  another  frame  of  mind  ? 

Lord  MACAinjiT: 

fVeslminsler  Ratitoer's  Defaut  of  iSB, 

June,  1829. 

We  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  the 

Utilitarian  principle  would  run  when  reduced 

to  one  plain  imperative  proposition  ?     Will  it 

run  thus — pursue  your  own   happiness?     This 

is  superfluous.    Everyman  pursues  it,accocdic^ 

to  his  light,  and  always  has  pursacd    it,  and 

always  must  pursue  it.     To  say  that  a  man  has 

done  anything,  is  to  say  that  be  thought  it  for 

his  happiness  lo  do  it.     Will  the  principle  run 

thus — pursue  the  greatest  happiness  of  mankind. 


;  be  your  own  greatest  happiness  o 


whether 

not  ?  This  is  absurd  and  impossible,  and  Ben- 
tham himself  allows  it  to  be  so.  But  if  the 
principle  be  not  stated  in  one  of  these  ways,  it 
is  an  identical  proposition, — true,  hut  utterly 
barren  of  consequences.  Stated  in  the  other 
way,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham has  distinctly  declined  (he  absnrdi(y.  Aie 
we  then  to  suppose  that  he  adopts  the  truism? 
Lord  MACAinjtv: 
Westminster  Jteaituet'x  Dtfence  e/MIL 


sophy  is  ti 


}  great   truths 
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in  liieralure,  in  the  whole  system  of  lire.  The 
fini  of  Ihe^  is  speculalive  -,  ihe  second  is  prac- 
tical.  The  apeculalivc  truth  U,  that  the  greatest 
happiness  is  Ihe  greatest  happiness.  The  prac- 
tical rule  is  very  simple;  for  it  imports  merely 
that  men  shuald  never  omit,  when  they  wish  for 
Anything,  to  wish  for  Ji,  or,  when  they  do  any- 
thing, to  do  it  I  II  is  B  gml  comfort  to  us  to 
think  thai  we  readily  assented  to  Ihe  former  of 
these  great  doctrines  as  soon  as  it  was  slated  I0 
ns;  and  Ihal  we  have  long  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  human  frailly  would  permit,  to  conform  to 
the  laller  in  our  practice.  We  are,  however, 
inclined  lo  suspect  thai  the  calamities  of  the 
human  race  have  been  owing  \tfa  to  their  nol 
knowing  thai  happiness  was  happinefiS  than  lo 
their  nnl  knowing  how  lo  obtain  it, — less  to  their 
neglecting  tu  di>  whal  Ihey  did,  ihan  10  their  not 
being  able  lo  do  what  they  wished,  or  not  wish- 
ing lo  do  what  they  ought. 

Thus  frivolous,  ihas  useless,  is  Ibis  philosophy, 
— "  conttoversiarum  ferax,  operum  efteta,  ad 
garriendum  prompta,  ad  geneiandum  invalida." 
{Bacon,  Nevtaii  Organuni.)  The  humble  me- 
chanic who  discovers  some  alighi  improvemeni 
in  the  construction  of  safety-lamps  or  steam- 
vessels  does  more  for  ike  happiness  of  mankind 
than  ihe  "magnificent  principle,"  as  Mr.  Ben- 
iham  calls  il,  will  do  in  ten  thousand  years. 
The  mechanic  leaches  us  how  we  may  in  a 
small  degree  he  belter  off  Ihan  we  were.  The 
Utilitarian  advises  us  with  great  pomp  lo  be  as 
weli  off  as  we  can. 

Lord  Macaulayi 
Westmimler  Revitwfr'i  Dtfftue  efMill. 

The  project  of  mending  a  bad  world  by  leach- 
ing people  to  give  new  names  to  old  things 
reminds  us  of  Waller  Shandy's  scheme  for 
compensating  the  loss  of  his  i«n's  nose  by 
christening   him   Trismegisius.     Whal  society 

Mr.  Benlham  can  find  out  any  argument  yet 
undiscovered  which  may  induce  men  lo  pursue 
the  general  happiness,  he  will  indeed  be  a  great 
benefactor  to  our  species.  Bui  those  whose  happi- 
nest  is  identical  with  the  general  happiness  are 
even  now  promoting  the  general  happiness  to  the 
very  best  of  their  power  and  knowledge ;  and 
Mr.  Benlham  himself  confesses  that  he  has  no 
mean)  of  persuading  Ihoae  whose  happiness  is 
not  identical  wilb  the  general  happiness  to  act 
upon  his  principle.  Is  not  ihls,  then,  darkening 
counsel  liy  worfs  without  knowledge?  If  Ihe 
only  fruil  of  Ihe  "  magnificent  principle"  is  lo 
be,  that  the  oppressors  and  pilferers  of  Ihe  next 
fteneralion  are  10  talk  of  seeking  the  greatest 
happiness  of  Ihe  greatest  number,  just  as  the 
UDie  class  of  men  have  talked  in  our  time  of 
seeking  to  uphold  the  Froteslani  constitution. — 
just  as  they  talked  under  Anne  of  seeking  Ihe 
good  oF  the  Church,  and  under  Cromwell  of 
leeking  Ihe  Lord, — where  is  the  gain?  Is  not 
every  greal  question  already  enveloped  in  a 
sufficiently  dark  cloud  of  unmeaning  words? 
It  it  so  difficult  for  a  man  lo  cant  some  one  or 
more  of  the  good  old  English  cants  which  hi* 


father  and  grandfather  earned  before  him,  that 
he  must  learn,  in  ihe  schools  of  the  Utilitarians, 
a  new  sleight  of  tongue  to  make  fools  clap  and 
wise  men  sneer?  Let  our  countrymen  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  neophytes  of  this  sect,  and  see 
whether  we  turn  out  to  be  mistaken  in  the  pre- 
diction which  we  now  hazard.  Il  will  before 
long  he  found,  we  prophesy,  thai  as  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  dunce  is  Ihe  generation  of  an  Utilita- 
rian, so  is  the  corruption  of  an  Utilitarian  the 
generation  of  a  jobber. 

Lord  Macau  lay: 
WestmitutiT  Rcvirwtr'i  Dtf/nct  of  Miil. 
The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  may  be  very 
unphilosophical,  but  we  do  not  think  IhnI  it  can 
be  proved  to  be  pernicious.  Men  did  not  enter- 
believed  in  a  moral  sense,  but  they  gave  the 
mime  of  moral  sense  to  a  feeling  which  they 
found  in  their  minds,  however  it  came  there. 
If  Ihey  had  given  it  no  name  at  all,  it  would  slill 
have  influenced  iheir  actions  1  and  it  will  not  be 


i(  the  moral  sense.  The  theory  of  the  original 
contract  is  a  fiction,  and  a  very  absurd  fiction; 
but  in  practice  it  meant  what  the  "greatest  hap- 
piness principle"  if  ever  it  becomes  a  watchword 
of  {xilitical  warfare  will  mean, — that  is  to  say, 
whatever  served  the  turn  of  those  who  used  it. 
Both  the  one  expression  and  the  other  sound 
very  well  in  debaiingclubt;  but  in  the  real  con 
Diets  of  life  our  passions  and  interests  bid  them 
Bland  aside  and  know  their  place.  The  "  great- 
est happiness  principle"  has  always  been  Talent 
under  the  words  social  contract,  justice.  Iienevo- 
lence,  patrioti'^m,  liberty,  and  so  forth,  just  as 
far  as  il  was  for  the  happiness,  real  or  imagined, 
of  those  who  used  these  words  to  proniole  Ihe 
greatest  happiness  of  inankind.  And  of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  Ihe  words  "  greatest  hap[H- 

than  the  greatest  happiness  of  others  which  is 
consistent  with  what  he  thinks  his  own. 
Lord  Macaolav  -. 
WtsUnintttr  Rrvxevirr's  De/tnct  e/Sfill. 

The  most  elevated  stalion  ihat  the  *'  greatest 
hapFnness  principle"  is  ever  likely  to  attain  is 
this,  ihat  it  may  be  a  fashionable  ;mrase  among 
newspaper  wrilcrs  and  membeis  of  parliament, — 
thai  il  may  succeed  10  Ihe  dignity  which  has 
been  enjoyed  by  ihc  "  original  contract,"  liy  the 
"  constitution  of  16SS,"  and  other  expressions 
of  Ihe  same  kind.  We  do  not  apprehend  thai 
il  is  a  less  flexible  cant  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  or  thai  il  will  less  easily  furnish  a 
pretext  for  any  design  for  which  a  pretext  may 
be  required.  The  "  original  contract  "  meant 
in  the  Convention  Parliament  the  co-ordinale 
authority  of  the  Three  Estates.  If  there  were 
to  be  a  radical  insurrection  to-morrow,  the  origi- 
nal contract  would  stand  just  as  well  for  annual 
parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 

The  "  Glorious  Constitution,"  again, has  meant 
everything  in  turn  1  ihe  Hal>ea»  Corpus  Act,  the 
Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Test 
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Act,  Ihe  Repeal  of  the  Teil  Act.     There  hu 

not  been  for  many  years  a  single  important 
measure  which  has  nol  been  unconslitutiona] 
with  its  opponenla,  and  which  its  supporli 
have  not  mamtaineil  to  be  agreeable  In  the  inie 
spirit  of  the  constilalion.  Is  it  easier  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
hiunan  race  than  wh^t  is  the  constitution  of 
England  ?  If  not,  the  "  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple" will  be  what  the  "  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution" are, — a  thing  to  be  appealed  to  bj 
everybody,  and  understood  by  everybody  in  the 
sense  which  suits  bim  best. 

LoKD  Macai;lav  : 
WtstmiHittr  Rmrwtr't  Difmci  of  MOi. 

Mr.  Benlham  has  no  new  motive  to  furnish 
his  disciples  with.  He  has  talents  safRcienl  to 
effect  anything  that  can  be  efleclcd.  But  t 
duce  men  to  act  without  an  inducement  is  too 
much  even  for  him.  He  should  reflect  that  the 
whole  vast  world  of  morals  cannot  be  moved 
unless  the  mover  can  obtain  Some  !<tand  for  hU 
engines  beyond  It.  He  ads  as  Archimedes  would 
have  done  if  he  had  attempted  to  move  the  earth 
by  a  lever  fixed  on  the  earth.  The  action  and 
reaction  neulraliie  each  other.  Theartisl  labours, 
and  the  world  remains  at  rest.  Mr.  Bentham 
can  only  tell  us  to  do  something  which  we  have 
always  been  doing,  and  should  still  have  con- 
tinued to  do,  if  we  had  never  heard  of  the 
"greatest  happiness  principle," — or  else  to  do 
something  which  we  have  no  conceivable  mo- 
tive for  doing,  and  therefore  shall  not  do.  Mr. 
Bentharo's  principle  is  at  best  no  more  than  the 
golden  rule  of  the  Gospel  without  its  sanction. 
Whatever  evils,  therefore,  have  existed  in  socie- 
ties in  which  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  is 
recogniied  may,  a  fortiori,  as  it  appears  10  u<, 
exist  in  societies  in  which  the  Utilitarian  prin- 
ciple is  recognized.  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
it  Is  more  difficult  for  a  tyrant  or  a  persecutor  to 
persuade  himself  and  others  that  in  putting  to 
death  those^who  oppose  bis  power  or  differ  from 
bis  opinions  he  is  pursuing  "  the  greatest  happi- 
ness,'' than  that  he  is  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by.  But  religion  gives  him  a  motive  for  doing 
as  he  would  he  done  by:  and  Mr.  Benthom 
furnishes  him  no  motive  to  induce  him  to  pro- 
mole  the  general  happiness.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Bentham's  principle  mean  only  that 
every  mnn  should  pursue  his  own  greatest  hap. 
piness,  he  merely  asserts  what  everybody  knows, 
and  recommends  what  everybody  does. 

LOKD  MACAUI.AY  r 

Wellmiatltr  Revieunr'i  De/enct  of  Mill. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  Utililarlans  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage  proceeds  on  the 
■apposition  (hat  even  the  rudest  and  most  un- 
educated men  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time, 
he  deluded  into  acting  against  their  own  true 
interest.  Yet  now  they  tell  us  that  In  all  aristocrat- 
ical  communities  the  higher  and  more  educated 
class  will,  not  occasionally,  but  invariably,  act 
against  its  own  interest.  Now,  Ihe  only  use  of 
proving  anything,  at  far  as  we  can  see,  is  that  peo- 


ple may  believe  it.  To  say  that  a  man  does  wh-il 
he  believes  to  be  against  his  happiness  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  If,  therefore,  goremmenl 
and  laws  are  to  he  constituted  on  the  supposition 
on  which  Mr.  Mill's  Essay  is  founded,  that  all 
individuals  will,  whenever  (bey  have  power  over 
others  put  into  their  hands,  act  in  opposition  to 
the  general  happiness,  then  government  and 
laws  must  be  constituted  on  the  supposition  that 
no  individual  believes,  or  ever  wilt  believe,  his 
own  happiness  to  be  identical  with  the  hapfii- 
ness  of  society.  That  Is  to  say,  government  utd 
laws  are  to  be  consiituted  on  the  supposition  that 
no  human  being  will  ever  be  satisfied  by  Mr. 
Bentham's  proof  of  his  "  greatest  happincK 
principle," — a  supposition  which  may  be  true 
enough,  but  which  says  llltle,  we  think,  (or  ihe 
principle  in  question. 

But  where  has  this  principle  been  demon- 
slrated  ?  We  are  curious,  we  confess,  to  see  this 
demonstration  which  is  to  change  Ibe  face  of 
the  world,  and  yet  to  convince  nobody. 

LOBD    MaCAULAV! 
Utilitarian  T&eory  ef  GmierHmtHt,Ocl.  1819. 

We  have  hitherto  been  examining  cases  pro. 
posed  by  our  opponent.  It  is  now  our  turn  to 
propose  one  ;  and  we  b^  that  he  will  spare  no 

A  thief  is  condemned  to  be  hanged.  On  the 
eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  a  turnkey 
enters  his  cell  and  tells  him  that  all  is  safe,  thai 
he  has  only  to  slip  out,  that  his  friends  are  wail- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  with  disguises,  and 
that  a  passage  is  taken  for  him  in  an  American 
packet.  Now,  it  is  clearly  for  (he  greatest  hap- 
piness of  society  Ihat  the  thief  should  be  hanged 
and  the  corrupt  turnkey  exposed  and  punished. 
Will  the  Westminster  Review  lell  us  that  it  is 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  thief  to  sum. 
mun  the  head  jailer  and  tell  the  whole  story? 
Now,  either  it  is  fur  the  greatest  happiness  of  a 
thief  to  be  hanged  or  it  is  not.  If  it  U,  then  the 
argument  by  which  the  Westminster  Review 
attempts  to  prove  that  men  do  not  promote  their 
own  happiness  by  thieving,  falls  to  the  groand. 
If  It  is  not,  then  there  are  men  whose  grealex 
happiness  is  at  variance  with  the  gmlesi  happi- 
ness of  the  community. 

LoKD  Macaulay  : 
UlilitarioH  Thtery  of  Gaoemmual. 

The  Westminster  Review  charges  us  with 
urging  ll  as  an  objection  to  the  "greatest  happi- 
ness principle"  that  "  it  is  included  In  the  Chris- 
tian morality."  This  ii  a  mere  Bction  of  in 
own.  We  never  attacked  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel.  We  blamed  the  Utilitarians  for  claiD- 
ing  Ihe  credit  of  a  di<icovery  when  they  had 
merely  stolen  that  moraltly,  and  spoiled  it  in  the 
stealing.  They  have  taken  the  precept  of  Chrirt 
and  left  the  motive  ;  and  they  demand  the  praise 
of  ■  most  wonderful  and  beneficial  invcntioo 
when  all  that  they  have  done  has  been  to  make 
a  most  useful  maxim  useless  by  separvliDg  it 
from  its  sanction.  On  religions  principles  it  ii 
true  that  every  individual  will  besl  promote  hit 


VALOUR.— VANITY. 


own  hippinesa  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others.  But  if  religious  considerations  be  left 
out  of  Ihe  question  it  it  not  trae.  \i  we  do  not 
reason  on  the  supposition  of  a  future  Mate,  where 


is  the  motive?     If  we  do  reason  o 
silion,  where  is  the  discovery  ? 

Ulilitarian  Tktory  af  Gwtmment. 


VALOUR. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  praises  which 
arise  from  valour  are  superior  lo  those  which 
proceed  from  any  other  virtues,  have  not  con- 
lidered.  Drydkn. 

llie  ectimnte  and  valour  of  a  man  consists  in 
Ihe  heart  and  in  the  will ;  there  his  true  honour 
lies.  Valour  is  stability,  not  of  arms  and  of 
leg«,  but  of  courage  and  the  soul ;  il  does  not 
tie  in  Ihe  valour  of  our  horse,  nor  of  our  arms, 
but  in  ouraelves.  He  that  falls  obstinately  in 
bis  courage,  if  his  legs  fail  him,  lights  upon 
his  knees.  Montaigne. 

Valour  gives  awe,  and  promiites  proiectron  to 
those  who  want  heart  or  strength  to  defend 
themselves.  This  makes  the  authority  of  men 
among  women,  and  that  of  a  master-buck  in  a 
tiumerous  herd.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


VANITY. 

Should  I  publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like 
vanily  Ihan  gratitude.  Addison. 

Tliere  are  some  vain  persons,  that  whatsoever 

goelh  alone,  or  moveth  upon  greater  mean«,  if 
ley  have  never  so  little  hand  in  it,  they  think 
il  is  they  that  carry  it.  Lord  Bacoi^; 

Estay  LV.,  Of  Vainglory. 

Socrates,  An  SI  olle,  Galen,  were  men  full  of 
ostentation  :  certainly,  vainglory  helpelh  In  per-* 
petuate  a  man's  memory ;  and  virtue  was  never 
so  beholden  to  human  nature,  as  it  received  its 
due  at  the  second  hand.  Neither  had  the  fame 
of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plinius  Secundus,  borne  her 
age  jO  well  if  il  had  not  been  joined  with  some 
vanity  in  themselves;  like  unio  varnish,  that 
makes  ceilings  not  only  shine,  but  losl.  .  .  . 
Glorious  men  are  Ihe  scorn  of  wise  men,  the 
aitmtralioD  of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and 
the  slaves  of  their  own  vaunts. 

Lord  Bacon  : 
Etiay  L  K,  Of  Vainghry. 

Pride  makes  ns  esteem  ourselves ;  vanily 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  Ii  is  just 
to  say,  as  Dean  Swill  has  done,  that  i  man  ii 
too  proud  lo  be  vain.  Blair. 


These  courtiers  of  applause  deny  themselves 
things  convenient  lo  flaunt  it  out ;  being  fre- 
quently enough  vain  to  immolate  iheir  own  de- 
sires to  their  vanity.  Boylb. 

In  a  small  degree,  and  conversant  in  liltle 
things,  vanity  is  of  liltle  moment.  When  full- 
grown,  it  is  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  occa- 
sional mimic  of  them  all.  It  makes  the  whole 
man  false.  Il  leaves  nothing  sincere  or  trust- 
worthy  almut  him.  His  best  qualities  are  poi- 
soned and  perverted  by  il,  and  operate  exactly 
as  the  worst.  When  your  lords  had  many  writers 
as  immoral  as  the  object  of  iheir  statue  (such  as 
Voltaire  and  others),  they  chose  Rousseau,  be- 
cause in  him  that  peculiar  vice  which  ihey 
wished  to  erect  into  ruling  virtue  was  Ivy  far  the 
most  conspicuous.  Burkb  : 

Letter  lo  a  Mtmbir  eflht  Aatianal 
Aiiimbly,  1791. 

He  has  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  omnivorous. — that 
it  has  no  choice  in  its  food, — (hat  it  is  fond  to 
talk  even  of  its  own  faults  and  vices,  as  what 
will  excite  surprise  and  draw  sllenlion,  and  what 
will  pass  at  worst  for  openness  and  candour. 

Letter  la  a  Member  of  the  Nat.  Atstmbly. 

Greater  mischiefs  happen  oflen  from  folly, 
meanness,  and  vanity,  than  from  the  greater  sins 
of  avarice  and  ambition.  Burke: 

Te  R.  Burke,  Juh.,  March,  1793. 

How  much  I  regret  to  see  so  generally  aban- 
doned lo  the  weeds  of  vanity  that  fertile  and 
vigorous  space  of  life  in  which  might  be  planted 
the  oaks  and  fruit-trees  of  enlightened  principle 
and  virtuous  habit,  which  growing  up,  would 
yield  10  old  age  an  enjoyment,  a  glory,  and  a 
shade  1  John  Foster:  yournal. 

In  the  pursuit  of  wealth  men  are  led  hy  an 
attenlion  to  their  own  interest  lo  promote  the 
welfare  of  each  other ;  [heir  advanlages  are  re- 
ciprocal ;  the  benefits  which  each  is  anxioit*  to 
acquire  for  himself  he  reaps  in  ihe  greatest 
abundance  from  the  union  and  conjunction  of 
■ocietj.  The  pursuits  of  vanity  are  quite  con- 
trary. The  portion  of  time  and  attenlion  man- 
kind are  willing  to  spare  from  their  avocations 
and  pleasures  to  devote  to  the  admiration  of  each 
other  is  so  small  ihal  every  successful  adventurer 
is  felt  to  have  impaired  Ihe  common  slock.    The 
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iDccnt  of  one  is  ihc  disappointment  of  mul- 
Utudes.  For  though  there  be  many  rich,  manjr 
virtuous,  many  wise  men,  fame  must  necessarily 
be  th«  portion  of  but  few.  Hence  every  vain 
man  in  whom  i>  the  ruling  passion,  regarding 
hi*  rival  as  his  enemy,  is  strongly  templed  lo 
rejoice  in  his  miscarriage,  and  repine  at  his  suc- 
cess.        RobektHall:  Medtm  Infidelity. 

In  a  vain  man,  the  smallest  spark  may  kindle 
into  the  greatest  flame,  because  the  materials  are 
always  prepared  for  il.  Hi;uB. 

The  greatest  human  virtue  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  human  vanity.  We  always  think  our- 
selves better  than  we  are,  and  arc  generally  de- 
sirous that  others  should  think  us  still  better 
than  we  think  ourselves.  To  praise  us  for  actions 
or  dispositions  which  deserve  praise  is  not  to 
confer  a  benefit,  but  lo  pay  a  trilnile.  We  have 
always  pretensions  to  fame  which,  in  our  own 
hearts,  we  know  to  be  disputable,  and  which  we 
are  desiroui  to  strengthen  by  a  new  suffrage  ;  we 
have  always  hopes  which  we  sus])cct  to  be  falla- 
cious, and  of  wliich  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
confirmation. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson;  Rambltr,  No.  104. 

Imperfections  would  not  be  half  so  much 
taken  notice  of,  if  vanity  did  not  make  procla- 
mation of  ihem.  L'EsTRANGE. 

When  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your 
mental  acquirements,  look  up  10  those  who  are 
more  accomplished  than  yourself,  that  you  may 
be  fired  with  emulation;  but  when  you  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  your  circumstances,  look  down  on 
those  beneath  you,  thai  you  may  learn  content- 
ment. Dr.  John  Moore. 

Every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  be 
wants  undeislanding.  PoPE. 

Vanity  is  the  foundation  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible  vices, — the  vices  of  affec- 
tation and  common  lying.         Adam  Smith. 

Hardly  ihnti  you  meet  with  man  or  woman  so 
aged  or  ill-favoured  but  if  you  will  commend 
them  for  comeliness,  nay,  and  for  youth  ton, 
ihall  take  it  well.  SoIttk. 

There  is  no  passion  so  universal,  however 
diversified  or  disguised  under  different  forms  and 
appearances,  as  the  vanity  of  being  known  lo 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  communicating  a  mnn's 
parts,  vinuei,  or  qualifications,  lo  Ihe  world; 
this  is  so  strong  upon  men  of  great  genius  thai 
Ihey  have  a  restless  fondness  for  satisfying  the 
world  in  the  mistakes  they  might  possibly  lie 
under  with  relation  even  to  their  physiognomy. 
Sir  R.  Steele:   Guardian,  No.  i. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 
pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  hon- 
ouis  have  been  done  them,  whal  great  company 
they  have  kept,  and  the  like;  by  which  ihey 
plainly  confess  that  these  honours  were  more 
than  their  due,  and  such  as  iheir  friends  would 
not  believe  if  they  had  not  been  told  :  whereas 
a  man  truly  proud  thinks  Ihe  honours  below  hit 
merii,  and  scorns  to  boost.  Swift. 


VICE, 
if  parts  who  have 


If  those  r 
played  in  vitiating  the  age  had  ei 
rectiW  and   amend  it,  ihey  needed   not   ha*e 
sacrificed  iheir  sense  to  their  fame. 

Addison. 

Whatever  ground  we  may  have  goltcD  npon 
our  enemies,  we  have  gotten  none  npon  oor 
vices,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  two;  but  are 
even  subdued  and  led  captive  by  ihe  one  while 
we  triumph  so  gloriously  over  the  other. 

Atterbukv. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  diCBculiy 
to  dispossess  a  vice  from  the  heart,  where  long 
possession  b^ns  lo  plead  prescription. 

Lord  Ba<»ii. 

As  a  stick,  when  once  it  is  dry  and  stiff,  ytm 
may  break  it,  but  you  Can  never  bend  it  into  a 
straighter  posture,  so  doth  ihe  man  become  in- 
corrigible who  is  settled  and  stiffened  in  vice. 
Barrow. 

Bid  early  defiant^  unto  those  vices  which  are 
of  thine  inward  family,  and  having  a  root  in 
thy  temper  plead  a  right  and  propriety  in  thee. 
Raise  timely  barriers  against  those  stronghold 
built  upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and  make  this  a 
great  part  of  the  militia  of  thy  life.  Delude  nc> 
thyself  into  iniquities  from  participation  or  coat 
munity,  which  abate  Ihe  sense  but  not  the  ob- 
liquity of  them.  To  conceive  sins  less,  or  less 
of  sins,  because  others  also  transgress,  were 
morally  lo  commit  that  natural  fallacy  of  nun, 
to  take  comfort  from  society,  and  think  adversi- 
ties less  because  others  also  suffer  them. 

Sir  T.  Browne: 
Christian  Marals,  Pt.  I.,  Tviii. 

Vice  incapacilatesaman  from  all  public daty; 
it  wilhers  the  powers  of  bis  undersianding,  airtt 
makes  his  mind  paralytic.  Burke: 

Impeaihmtnt  of  Warren  Haititift. 

To  burn  away  in  mad  waste  Ihe  divine  anmus 
and  plainly  celestial  elements  from  our  enst- 
encc;  to  change  our  hoi y-of- holies  into  a  place 
of  riot;  to  mnke  the  soul  itself  hard,  impious, 
barren  !  Surely  a  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be 
known  again  what  virtue  is  in  purity  and  conti- 
nence of  life;  how  divine  is  the  bli^  of  youi^ 
human  cheeks;  how  high,  beneficent.  Sternly 
inexorable,  if  forgotten,  is  the  duly  laid,  not  00 
women  only,  bnl  on  every  creature,  in  r^ird  10 
these  particulars!  Well,  if  such  a  day  nenr 
come  again,  then  I  perceive  much  else  will  never 
come  again.  Magnanimity  and  depth  of  insight 
will  never  come;  heroic  purity  of  heart  and  of 
eye;  noble  pious  valour,  to  amend  us  and  the 
age  of  bronie  and  lacker,  how  can  Ihey  eier 
come?  The  scandalous  bronic-lacker  age  of 
hungry  animalisms,  spiritual  impolencies  and 
mendacities,  will  have  to  run  its  course,  till  the 
pit  follow  it.  Carltle. 

Vicious  habits  are  so  great  a  slain  to  hmnaa 
nature,  and  so  odious  in  themselves,  that  every 
person  actuated  by  right  reason  would  avoid 
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them,  though  he  were  lute  they  would  he  slirays 
concealed  bolh  froni  God  and  man,  and  hul  no 
future  pnnishnent  entailed  upon  ihcm. 

Cicero. 

Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connecled  with 
moral  good,  and  natural  evil  tvilh  moral  evil, 
that  I  nm  as  certain  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  from 
Heaven  proclaim  it,  that  God  is  on  ihe  side  of 
virtue.  He  has  leaml  much,  and  has  not  lived 
in  vain,  who  has  praclically  discovered  that 
most  strict  and  necessary  connection  that  does 
nnd  will  ever  exist  between  vice  and  miiiery, 
and  virtue  and  happiness.  The  greatest  miracle 
■hat  the  Almighty  could  perform  would  be  to 
make  a  bad  man  happy,  even  in  heaven :  He 
muM  unparadise  that  blessed  place  to  accomplish 
il.  In  its  primaty  signification  all  vice,  thai  it, 
all  txcea,  brings  its  own  punishment  even  here. 
By  certain  fixed,  settled,  and  established  laws  of 
Him  who  is  the  God  of  Nature,  eicess  of  every 
kind  destroys  that  constitution  that  temperance 
would  pieserve.  The  debauchee,  therefore, 
offers  up  his  body  a  "  living  sacritiee"  to  »in. 
CoLTON :  Lacen. 

Vice  slings  u«,  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  vir- 
tue consoles  us,  even  in  our  pains. 

CoLTON :  LacoH. 

In  this  piece  it  was  my  design  to  explain  and 
enforce  this  doctrine,  thai  vieioiu  ailientartntit 
kttttftd  btiauti  thty  art  forbiddm,  butjerhiddea 
ttcaute  thty  art  kurlfiil,  the  nature  of  men 
alone  considered;  that  it  was,  therefore,  every 
one's  interest  to  be  virtuous  who  wished  (o  be 
bappy  even  in  this  world. 

Benj.  FrANKLIH  1  AtaeitBgraphy. 

In  a  word,  [let  him  calculate]  how  full,  and 
complete,  and  contagious  his  vices  have  been, 
and  how  faint,  and  partial,  and  inelfeclive  his 
liest  virtues.  BiSHOP  HtJRD. 

Mo«t  men  are  more  willing  to  indulge  in  ensy 
vices  than  to  practise  laborious  virtues. 

Dr.  S.  JofiHSON. 

This  is  lo  be  remembered,  that  il  is  not  pos- 
nible  now  lo  keep  a  young  gentleman  from  vice 
by  a  total  ignorance  of  il,  unless  you  will  all  his 
life  mew  him  up  in  a  dosel,  and  never  let  him 
go  into  company.  LotjKE. 

Men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted  (rulb 
du  often  wander  forever  more  in  vices  unknown, 
and  daily  travel  towards  iheir  eternal  perdition. 
SiK  W.  Raleigh. 

A  love  of  vice  as  such,  a  delighting  in  un  for 
ils  own  sake,  is  an  imitation,  or  ralher  an  exem- 
plification,  of  the  malice  of  the  devil. 

If  vice  cannot  wholly  be  eradicated,  it  ought 
lo  be  confined  to  particular  objects. 

Swift. 

Vice  or  virtue  chiefly  imply  the  relation  of  our 
actions  to  men  in  this  world :  sin  and  holiness 
ralher  imply  iheir  relation  to  God  and  the  other 
world.  Dk.  I.  Watts. 


VIRGIL. 


The  greatest  modem  critics  have  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule.  Thai  an  heroic  poem  should  be  founded 
upon  some  important  precept  of  morality,  adapted 
to  Ihe  constitution  of  the  country  in  which  the 
poet  writes.  Homer  and  Virgil  have  formed 
Iheir  plans  in  this  view. 

Addison  :  Sftctator,  No.  70. 
Thus  Cowley  in  his  poem  on  Ihe  Resurrection, 
mentioning  the  deslruclion  of  the  univerve,  has 
these  admirable  lines: 

Now  all  the  wide  nicndea  <It. 
And  Vlrpl-i  ^Mu;^cd  work,  •hail  A\t. 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  166. 
I  need  not  tell  my  reader  ihat  I  here  pcrint 
at  the  reign  of  Augustus;  and  I  believe  he 
will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither  Virgil  nor 
Horace  would  have  gained  so  great  a  reputation 
in  Ihe  world,  had  they  not  been  ihe  friends  and 
admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed,  all  the  great 
writers  of  that  age,  for  whom  singly  wc  have 
so  greal  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers 
for  one  another's  reputation.  But  at  the  same 
time  thai  Virgil  was  celebrated  by  Callus,  Pro- 
penius,  Horace,  Varius,  Tucca,  and  Ovid,  we 
know  thai  Bavins  and  MsBviuS  were  his  declared 
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Addison  :  Sptctaltr,  No.  253. 


Virgil  falls  infinitely  short  of  Homer  in  the 
characters  of  his  poem,  bolh  as  to  their  variety 
and  novelty.  vGneas  is  indeed  a  perfect  char- 
acter! hut  as  for  Achates,  though  he  is  Styled 
Ihe  hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing  in  ihe  whole 
poem  which  may  deserve  that  title.  Gyas, 
Mneslheus,  Se^eslus,  and  Cloanthes,  are  all  of 
ihem  men  of  the  some  stamp  and  character. 
Addison:  Spi<talar,  No.  273. 

Nor  is  it  sufBcicnl  for  an  epic  poem  to  be 
filled  with  such  thoughts  as  are  natural,  unless 
il  aliound  al^o  with  such  as  are  sublime.  Virgil 
in  this  particular  falls  short  of  Homer.  He 
has  not  indeed  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low 
and  vulgar;  but  at  Ihe  same  time  has  not  so 
mnnylhoughts  ihat  are  sublime  and  noble.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  seldom  rises  into  very 
astonishing  sentiments,  when  he  is  not  fired  by 
the  Iliad.  He  everywhere  charms  and  pleases 
us  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius;  but  seldom 
etevales  and  transports  us  where  he  does  not 
fetch  his  hints  from  Homer. 

Addison:  Sptctater,  No.  379. 

Virgil  and  Horace,  spying  Ihe  unperfectness 
in  Ennius  and  Plautus,  by  irue  imiialion  of 
Homer  and  Euripides,  brought  poetry  10  per- 
fection. ASCHAM. 

A  lop  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  a  simili- 
tude by  a  Virgil,  when  ihe  sun  may  be  dis- 
honoured by  a  Mavius.  BROOktB. 

Virgil,  after  Homer's  example,  gives  us  a 
tmnsformalion  of  Matu,'%  ^ips  into  sea- 
nymphs.  Broome. 
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This  tendency,  however,  lo  ascribe  an  nnlver- 
salily  of  genius  to  great  men,  led  DryHen  lo 
nftinn,  on  Ihe  slrengtb  of  two  smart  salirical 
lines,  that  VirgiL  could  have  written  a  satire 
equal  to  Juvenal.  But.  wilb  all  due  deference 
lo  D^den,  I  conceive  it  much  more  maniresl 
that  Juvenal  could  have  written  ■  beller  epic 
than  Virgil  than  Ihal  Viiril  couW  have  wtilteo 

passages  of  the  moral  sublime  far  superior  lo 
any  thai  Can  be  found  in  Virgil,  who,  indeed, 
seldom  attempts  a  higher  flight  than  the  sublime 
of  description.  Had  Lucan  lived,  he  might 
have  rivalled  them  both,  as  he  had  all  the 
vigour  of  the  one.Bud  time  might  have  furnished 
him  vrith  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  other. 
CoLTOH:   Lacan. 

1  have  studied  Virgil's  design,  his  disposition 
of  it,  his  manners,  his  judicious  management  of 
Ihe  figures,  the  sober  retrenchments  of  nis  sense, 
which  always  leaves  somewhat  to  gratify  our 
imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlai^e  at  pleas- 
ure; but,  above  all,  the  elegance  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  the  harmony  of  his  numbers. 

Dkvdeh  :  Dtdicat.  j£Hiid. 

There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Villi's  words, 
and  in  them  principally  consists  that  beauty 
which  gives  so  inexpressible  a  pleasure  to 
who  best  understands  iheir  force.  This  di< 
of  his  (I  must  once  again  say)  is  never  t 
couied  ;  and  since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but 
l.iine  in  the  best  translation.  Dbyden. 

Virgil  is  so  exact  in  every  word  that  none  can 
be  changed  but  for  a  worse:  he  pretends  some- 
limes  to  trip,  but  it  is  to  make  you  think  him  in 
danger  when  most  secure.  Dkyden. 

Virgil,  above  a!!  pnels,  had  a  slock,  which 
I  may  call  almost  inexhaustible,  of  flguralive, 
elegant,  and  sounding  words.  DbvdeN. 

I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic 
writer ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought, 
but  every  word  and  syllable.  Dhvden. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly 
regarded  as  a  great  part  of  his  character,  but 
masl  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
him  appear  wholly  like  himself.  For  where  the 
original  is  close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in  Ihe 
•ame  compass.  Drvden. 

Virgil,  more  discreet  than  Homer,  has  con- 
tented himself  with  the  partiality  of  hi:,  heroes, 
without  bringing  them  to  the  outragcoufiness  of 
blows.  Drvden. 

He  [Tasso]  is  full  of  conceits,  points  of  epi- 
gram, and  witticisms.  Virgil  and  Homer  have 
not  one  of  them.  Drvden. 

The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by 
Lucan,  is  more  sparingly  used  by  Vii^il. 

There  is  a  difference  betwixt  daring  and  fool- 
hardiness:  Lucan  and  Statins  often  ventured 
them  too  far ;  qui  Virgil  never. 

Drvden. 


Virgil  ■ 
ind  Hora 


recommended  Virgil  and  Horace 
to  Augustus,  whose  praises  helped  to  make  him 
popular  while  alive,  and  after  his  death  have 

^ade  him  precious  to  posterity. 

Two  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lauans  are  indeed 
emotely  allied  in  Virgil's  sense,  but  too  like 
the  tenderness  of  Ovid.  Drydek. 

Vii^l  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a  josl  de- 
corum both  of  Ihe  subjects  and  persons,  as  in 
the  third  pastoral,  where  one  of  his  shepherds 
describes  a  bowl,  or  mazor,  curiously  carved. 

Virgil  if  he  could  have  seen  the  first  vena 
of  the  SylvK  would  have  thought  Slalias  mail 
in  his  fustian  description  of  Ihe  slaine  on  the 
braien  horse.  DK.VDEN  :  Dufrenuj. 

>uld  have  excelled  Varius  in  tragedy, 
e  in  lyric  poelry.bul  out  of  deference 
to  bis  friends  he  attempted  neither. 

We  read  in  the  Life  of  Virgil  how  far  hti 
natalitial  poplar  had  outstripped  the  rnl  of  bii 
contemporaries.  EVELVJl. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  the  grestt  Mantu-in 
poet  can  eilol  him  for  little  more  than  the  skill 
with  which  he  has,  by  making  his  hero  both  ■ 
traveller  and  a  warrior,  united  the  beauties  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  one  composiiioD; 
yet  his  judgment  was  perhaps  sometimes  orer- 
bome  by  his  avarice  of  the  Homeric  treasures; 
and  for  fear  of  suffering  a  sparkling  omamenl 
to  be  lost,  he  has  inserted  it  where  it  cansol 
shine  with  the  original  splendour. 

Dr.  5.  Johnson:  Humbler,  No.  iii. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  inqnire  after  some 
more  distinct  and  exact  idea  of  this  kind  of 
writing.  This  may,  I  think,  be  easily  found  is 
Ihe  pastorals  of  Virgil,  from  whose  opnnios  it 
will  not  appear  very  safe  to  depan,  if  we  aa- 
sider  that  every  advantage  of  nature,  and  of 
fortune,  concurred  to  complete  his  productions; 
that  he  was  bom  with  great  accuracy  and 
severity  of  judgment,  enlightened  wilh  all  the 
learning  of  one  of  the  brightest  ages,  and  em- 
bellished with  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  eoan; 
that  he  employed  his  powers  rather  in  improv- 
ing than  inventing,  and  therefore  must  have 
endeavoured  lo  recompense  Ihe  want  of  novelli 
by  exactness;  that,  taking  Theocritos  for  his 
original,  he  found  pastoral  far  advanced  towards 
perfection,  and  that,  having  so  great  a  rival,  he 

Del.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  37. 

Several  lines  in  Virgil  are  noi  aliogetha 
tunable  lo  a  modem  ear.  Garth. 

The  hypallage,  of  which  Virgil  is  fonder  than 
any  other  writer,  is  much  the  gravest  fault  in 
language.  Lani»r. 

The  Roman  Epic  abounds  in  moral  and  poet- 
ical defects;  nevertheless  it  remains  the  cnosl 
complete  picture  of  the  national  mind  at  its 
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Iiighest  elevslion  ;  the  most  precious  documenl 
of  nalioDal  histoiy,  if  Ihe  history  a{  an  ag«  is 
recorded  in  its  ideas,  no  less  than  in  its  events 
and  incidents. 

C,  Merivalb: 
Hislfry  tftht  Semam  under  Ike  Empire, 
c.  xli. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of  the  sea 
tenns  in  Dryden's  Virgil,  because  no  terms  of 
art,  or  cant  words,  suit  (he  majesty  of  epic 
poetry.  Pope. 

Virgil  exceeds  Theocritus  in  regularity  and 
brevity,  and  falls  short  of  him  in  nothing  but 
^mplicity  and  propriety  of  style.  Pope, 

I  came  home  a  little  later  than  usual  the  other 
night ;  and,  not  finding  myself  inclined  lo  sleep, 
I  loult  up  Virgil  lo  divert  me  until  I  should  be 
more  disposed  lo  rest.  He  is  the  author  whom 
I  always  choose  on  such  occasions;  no  one 
writing  in  so  divine,  so  harmonious,  nor  so 
equal  a  strain,  which  leaves  the  mind  composed 
and  softened  into  an  agreeable  melancholy:  the 
temper  in  which,  of  all  olhen,  I  choose  to  close 
the  day.  The  passages  I  turned  to  were  thoie 
beautiful  raptures  In  his  Georgics,  where  he 
professes  himself  entirely  given  up  to  the  Muses, 
and  smil  with  the  love  of  poetry,  passionately 
wishing  to  be  transported  to  the  cool  shades  and 
retirements  of  the  mountain  Hiemas. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sftclator,  No.  514. 

Virgil  was  so  critical  in  the  rites  of  religion 
that  he  would  never  have  brought  in  such 
prayers  as  these,  if  they  had  not  been  agreeable 
lo  the  Roman  customs. 

Stiu-ikgfleet. 


VIRTUE. 
A  person,  therefore,  who  is  possessed  wiih 
snch  an  habitual  good  intention,  as  that  which 
I  have  iicen  here  speaking  of,  enters  Dpon  no 
single  circumstance  of  life,  without  considering 
il  as  well  pleasing  lo  the  great  Author  of  his 
being,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
suitable  lo  human  nature  in  general,  or  lo  that 
particular  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
him.  He  lives  in  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Di- 
vine Presence,  reaardH  himself  as  acting,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  existence,  under  the  obser- 
ition  and   inspection  of  that  Being,  who 


privy  to  all  his  motions  and  all  his  thoughts,  who 

knows  his  "  down-silling  and  his  uprising,  who 
is  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed,  and  spieth 


out  all  his  ways."  In  a  word,  be 
that  the  eye  of  his  Judge  is  always  upon  him, 
and  in  every  action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing 
what  is  commanded  or  allowed  by  Him  who 
will  hereafter  either  reward  or  punish  it.  This 
was  the  character  of  those  holy  men  of  old, 
who,  in  ihal  beautiful  phrase  of  Scripture,  are 
■aid  to  have  "  walked  with  God." 

Addison  1  Spectator,  No.  si 3. 
46 


There  are  many  virtues  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  incapable  of  any  outward  representa- 
tion J  many  silent  perfections  in  the  soul  of  a 
good  man.  which  are  great  ornaments  to  human 
nature,  but  not  able  to  discover  themselves  to 
the  knowledge  of  others ;  they  are  Imnsacted  in 
private  without  noise  or  show,  and  are  only 
visible  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts.  What 
actions  can  express  the  entire  purity  nf  thought 
which  refines  and  sanctifies  a  virtuous  man  ? 
That  secret  rest  and  conlentedness  of  mind 
which  gives  him  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  his 
present  condition  ?  That  inward  pleasure  and 
complacency  which  he  feels  in  doing  good? 
That  delight  and  satisfaction  which  he  lakes  in 
ihe  prosperity  and  happiness  of  another? 

Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  157. 

Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction,  and 
some  in  prosperity. 

AdihsoK!  Spectator,  No.  257. 

We  would  establish  our  souls  in  such  a  solid 
and  substantial  virtue  aj  will  turn  to  account  in 
that  great  day  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  justice. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  399. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue  lo  extirpate  the 
affections  of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them. 
Il  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  was  not  de- 
signed 10  banish  gladness  from  the  heart  of 
man.  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our 
pleasures,  but  leaves  il  wide  enough  for  her 
votaries  lo  expatiate  in.  The  contemplalion  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  the  exercise  of  Vittue, 
are,  in  their  own  nature,  so  far  from  excluding 
all  gladness  of  heart,  that  Ihey  are  perpetual 
sources  of  il.  In  a  word,  the  true  spirit  of 
religion  cheers,  as  well  as  composes,  the  soul ; 
il  Iwnishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
vicious  and  dissolute  mirth  ;  but  in  exchange 
fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninter- 
rupted cheeifulness,  and  an  habitual  inchnotion 
lo  please  others  as  well  as  to  be  pleased  in  itself. 
Addison  ;  Spectator,  No.  494. 

That  virtue  and  vice  tend  lo  make  those  men 
happy  or  miserable  who  severally  practise  them, 
is  a  proposition  of  undoubted,  and  by  me  undis- 
puted, truth.  Atterburv. 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  sel ;  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely, 
though  not  of  delicate  features;  and  that  hath 
rather  dignity  of  presence  than  beauty  of  aspect ; 
neither  is  it  atmosl  seen  that  very  beautiful  per- 
sons are  otherwise  of  great  virtue ;  as  if  nature 
were  rather  busy  not  to  err,  than  in  labour  to 
produce  excellency ;  ond  therefore  they  prove 
accomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit :  and  study 
rather  behaviour  than  virtue.  Bui  this  holds 
not  always.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Essay  XLIV.,  Of  Beauty. 

No  virtue  is  acquired  in  an  instant,  but  step 
by  step.  Barrow. 


There  ii  no  road  or  read]'  vnj  to  virtue  :  it  H 
not  an  easy  point  of  art  to  disentangle  oui^elves 
fnitn  this  ridclte,  or  well  of  sin.  To  perfect  vir- 
tue, as  to  religion,  there  is  required  a.  paneplia, 
■a  complete  armour;  that  whilst  —  "-  —  -' — 


ward   a 


:  lie  n 


open 


veny  of  another:  and  indeed 
thnt  have  the  thread  of  reason  lo  conduct  them, 
oflend  without  a  pardon;  whereas  underheads 
may  slumlile  without  dishonoar.  There  are  so 
many  circumstances  to  piece  up  one  good  action, 
that  it  is  a  lesson  to  be  good,  and  we  nre  forced 
to  be  virtuous  by  the  book. 

Sia  T,  Bkownb:  Rtlig.  Mtd.,  Pt.  I.,  Iv. 

Could  the  world  unite  in  the  practice  of  that 
despised  train  of  virtues  which  the  divine  ethics 
of  our  Saviour  hath  so  inculcated  upor)  us,  (he 
furious  face  of  things  must  disappear;  Eden 
would  be  yet  to  be  found,  and  (he  angels  might 
look  down,  not  with  pity,  but  joy  upon  us. 
Sib  T.  Browne:  ChrU.  Aftrali,  Pt.  I.,  xin. 

Obstinacy,  Sir,  is  certainly  a  great  vice;  and 
in  the  changeful  state  of  political  aflairs  it  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  great  mischief.  I(  hap 
pens,  however,  very  unfortunately,  that  almost 
the  whole  line  of  the  great  and  masculine  vir- 
tues, constancy,  gravity,  magnanimity,  fortitude, 
fidelity,  and  firmness,  are  closely  allied  to  this 
disagreeable  quality,  of  which  you  have  so  just 
an  abhorrence;  and,  in  their  excess,  all  these 
virtues  very  easily  fall  into  i(. 

Sfeiek  en  Amiritan  Taxalien,  A[»il  19, 
»774- 
He  [Richard  Shackleton]  sanctified  his  family 
lienevolence,  his  benevolence  to  his  society  and 
to  his  friends,  and  to  mankind,  with  that  refer- 
ence in  all  (hings  to  (he  Supreme  Being,  without 
■which  the  best  dispositions  and  the  best  teach- 
ing will  make  virtue,  if  it  can  be  at  all  nttained, 
uncertain,  poor,  hard,  diy,  and  comfortless. 
Burke:; 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Uadbfaler,  Sefl.  8,  1791. 
For,  believe  me,  (here  is  no  virtue  where 
there  il  no  wisdom.  A  great,  enlarged,  pro- 
tecting, and  preserving  benevolence  has  il,  not 
in  its  accidents  and  circumstances,  but  in  its 
*ery  essence,  10  exterminate  vice,  and  disorder, 
and  oppression  from  the  world.  Goodness 
spares  infirmity.  Nothing  but  weakness  is  ten- 
der of  the  crimes  that  connect  themselves  with 
power,  in  the  destruction  of  (he  religion,  laws, 
poli(y,morals,induitry,  liberty,  and  prosperity  of 
your  country.  BtJKKE : 

To  M.  Dupent:  Burk^t  Cerrtsp.,  1844, 

iii.  161. 

He  could  be  warned  by  nothing  but  that  noble 

indignation  ■(  euill  which  is  the  last  thing  (hat 

ever  was  or  will  be  extinguished  in  a  virtuous 

mind.  BtlRKE : 

ImpeaehmtHf  of  Warrm  Hastings. 


It  should  seem  that  a  due  concern  about  oar 
rn  interest  or  ha|ipiness,'and  a  reasonaJile  en- 
deavour 10  secure  and  promote  it,  which  is,  1 
think,  very  much  the  meaning  of  (he  word  pru- 
dence, in  our  language  ;  it  should  seem  that  this 
is  virtue,  and  (he  contrary  behaviour  faully  and 
blameable  ;  since,  in  (he  calmest  way  of  reSec- 
tion,  we  approve  of  (he  firs(,  and  condemn  the 
o(her  conduct,  both  in  ourselves  and  others. 

Bishop  J.  Bim.Ei; 

Oftlu  Nature  of  Virtmt. 
The  law  of  habit  when  enlisted  00  (he  side 
of  righteousness  not  only  s(rengthens  and  makes 
sure  our  resistance  to  vice,  but  facilitates  the 
most  arduous  performances  of  virtue.  The  man 
whose  thought',  with  the  purposes  and  doings 
(o  which  (hey  lead,  are  at  the  bidding  of  con- 
science, will,  by  frequent  repetition,  at  length 
descnbc  the  same  track  almost  spontaneously, — 
even  as  in  phy-'ical  education,  things  lBboriog<iIy 
leami  at  (he  first  come  to  be  done  at  last  with- 
out (he  feeling  of  an  effort.  And  so  in  moral 
education  every  new  achievement  of  principle 
smooths  the  way  to  future  achievements  of  the 
same  kind  ;  and  the  precious  fruit  or  purchase 
of  each  moral  virtue  is  (o  set  us  on  higher  and 
firmer  vanlage-ground  for  (he  conquests  of  prin- 
ciple in  all  time  coming. 

Dk.  T.  Ckalhds. 
Conscious  virtue  is  (he  only  solid  foundatimi 
of  all  happiness;  for  riches,  power,  rank,  or 
whatever,  in  the  common  acceiilatioa  (t  the 
word,  is  supposed  to  constitute  happiness,  will 
never  quiet,  much  less  cure,  the  inward  pangs 
of  guilt.  Loud  CHESTEtnELDi 

Lrttm  to  Ail  Sen,  Dfc.  36,  1749. 
Virtue  and  (rue  goodness,  righteousness  and 
equity,  are   things   truly   noble    and    eicelleBI, 
lovely  and  venerable  in  themselves. 

D».  S.  CLARltt 
There  is  but  one  pursuit  in  life  which  i(  is  in 
the  power  of  all  to  follow,  and  of  alt  10  attain. 
It  is  subject  (o  no  disappointment*,  since  he  that 
perseveres  makes  every  difiiculty  an  advance- 
ment, and  every  contest  a  victory;  and  (hrs  is 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Sincerely  to  aspire  after 
virtue  is  to  gain  her,  and  jealously  10  labour 
after  her  wages  is  to  receive  them.  Those  that 
seek  her  early  will  find  her  before  ii  is  late; 
her  reward  also  is  with  her,  and  she  will  come 
quickly.  For  the  breast  of  a  good  man  is  a  little 
heaven  commencing  on  earth ;  where  the  Deity 
sits  enthroned  with  unrivalled  influence,  every 
subjugated  passion  "  like  the  wind  and  slora 
fulfilling  his  word."  CoLTON:  Latmt. 

The  good  make  a  better  bargain,  and  (he  bod 
a  worre,  than  is  usually  supposed;  for  the  re- 
wards of  the  one.  and  the  punishments  of  the 
other,  not  unfrequenily  begin  on  this  side  of  the 
grave;  for  vice  has  more  martyn  than  Tirtue; 
and  it  often  happens  tha(  men  suffer  more  to  be 
lost  than  lo  be  saved,  Coltok  :  Lan». 


hence  it  is  thai  a  bad  cause  has  orien  triumphed 
over  a  good  one ;  for  the  partisans  of  (he  former, 
knowing  ihnt  Iheir  cause  wiU  do  nothing  for 
ihem,  have  done  everything  for  their  cause; 
whereas  the  ftiendii  of  the  latter  are  loo  apl  in 
expect  everything  from  their  cause,  and  (o  do 
nothing  for  themselves.         Coltok:  Laeon. 

This  is  Ihe  Ian  »  man  must  pay  to  his  virtues, 
— they  hold  up  a  torch  to  his  vices,  and  render 
those   frailties  notorious   in  him  which    should 
have  passed  without  observation  In  another. 
CoLTON :  Laeon. 


Reward  is  the  spur  iif  vi 


.  in  all  g. 


ir  rewards  are  proposed.  Dkyden. 

Virtue  implies  opposition  or  straggle.  In 
man,  the  struggle  is  between  reason  and  pas- 
sion, between  right  and  HTong.  To  hold  by  the 
former  is  virtue,  to  yield  to  the  latter  is  vice. 
...  As  virtue  implies  trial  or  difficutly,  it  can- 
not be  predicated  of  God.     He  is  holy. 

Fleming. 

1  know  no  mortification  so  severe  as  that 
which    accompanies    Ihe  evinced  inefficacy  in 

decisive  ihat  it  cnn  receive  no  additional  cogency 
from  the  resources  of  eiiher  the  judgment  or  the 
heart.  John  Foster.!  youmal. 

Devotion  ii  t^unlerfeited  by  superstition; 
good  thrift  hy  niggardliness;  charity  with  vain- 
glorious pride.  Bishop  J.  Hall. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  many  of  the 
fashionable  iniidels  have  hit  upon  a  definilion  of 
virtue  which  perfectly  coincides  with  that  of 
certain  metaphysical  divines  in  America,  first 
invented  and  defended  by  that  most  acute  re«- 
soner,  JONATHAN  EtiWARDS.  They  both  place 
virtue  exclusively  in  a  passion  for  the  general 
good  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Edwards  expresses  it,  Ume  to 
being  in  gtneral;  so  lhat  our  love  is  always  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  its  object 
in  the  scale  of  being,  which  is  liable  to  the 
objections  I  have  already  stated,  as  well  as  to 
many  olhers  which  the  limits  of  this  note  will 
not  permii  me  to  enumerate.  Let  ii  suffice  to 
remark,  (l.)  That  virtue,  on  these  principles,  is 
an  utter  impnssihilily ;  for  the  system  of  being, 
comprehending  the  great  Supreme,  is  infinite; 
and,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  proper  propor- 
tion, the  force  of  particular  allachment  must  be 
infinitely  less  than  the  passion  for  the  general 
good  I  but  the  limils  of  the  human  mind  are 
not  capable  of  any  emotion  so  infinitely  differ- 
ent  indigrtt.  (j.)  Sincecxri^Vvi  of  Ihe  extent 
of  ihe  universe  are  capable  of  perpetual  en- 
largement, admitting  Ihe  sum  of  existence  is 
ever  the  same,  we  must  return  back  at  each  step 
to  diminish  the  strength  of  particular  affeclions, 
or  they  will  become  disproportionate ;  and  con- 
(equently,  on  these  principles,  vicious;  so  that 
the  balance  must  be  continually  flucliialing,  by 
the  weights  being  taken  out  of  one  scale  and 
put  into  the  other.     {3.)  If  virtue  consist  txclu- 


tivtiy  in  love  to  being  in  general,  or  allachment 
to  the  general  good,  the  particular  affections  are, 
to  every  purpose  of  virtue,  useless,  and  even 
pernicious;  for  their  immediate,  nay,  their 
necessary  tendent^  is  to  attract  to  their  objects 
a  proportion  of  attention  which  far  exceeds 
their  comparative  value  in  the  general  scale- 
To  allege  that  xYiKgintralgoodw.  promoted  by 
Ihem  will  be  of  no  advantage  10  the  defence  of 
this  system,  but  the  contrary,  by  confessing  ihat 
a  greater  sum  of  happiness  is  attained  by  a  de^ 
vialion  from,  than  an  adherence  to,  its  princi- 
ples ;  unless  its  advocates  mean  by  the  love  of 
being  in  general  the  same  thing  as  the  private 
atfeclions.  which  is  to  confound  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  language,  as  well  as  all  the  operations 
of  mind.  Let  it  be  remembered,  we  have  no 
dispute  respecting  what  is  Ihe  ultimate  end  of 
virtue,  which  is  allowed  on  all  ^des  to  be  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  in  the  universe.  The 
question  is  merely.  What  is  virlui  iuilft  or,  in 
other  words.  What  are  the  means  appointed  for 
the  attainment  of  that  end? 

RonERT  Hall: 
Modern  Infidelity,  note. 
By  great  and  sublime  virtues  are  meant  those 
which  are  called  into  action  on  great  and  tnring 
occasions,  which  demand  the  sacrifice  of  Ihe 
dearest  interests  and  prospects  of  human  life, 
and  sometimes  of  life  itself:  Ihe  virtues,  in  a 
word,  which,  by  Iheir  rarity  and  splendour,  draw 
admiration,  and  have  rendered  illustrious  the 
character  of  patriots,  martyrs,  and  confessors. 
It  requires  but  liltle  reflection  to  perceive  that 
whatever  veils  a  future  world,  and  contracts  the 
limits  of  existence  within  the  present  life,  mu^t 
tend,  in  •  proportionable  degree,  to  diminish 
ihe  grandeur  and  narrow  the  sphere  of  human 
agency.  Robert  Hall: 

Modem  Infidelity. 

All  true  virtues  are  lo  honour  true  religion 
as  Iheir  parent,  and  all  well-oidered  common- 
wealths 10  love  her  as  their  ebiefest  stay. 

Tie  that  regards  Ihe  welfare  of  otheis  should 
make  his  virtue  approachable,  that  it  may  be 
loved  and  copied.  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

True  greatness  is  sovereign  wisdom.  We  are 
never  deceived  by  our  virtues. 

Lamartine  ; 
Hilt.  efReslor.  of  Monarchy  in  Franlt, 
Vol.  iiu  book  aS,  xxxi. 


Thev 


and  opponents  than  any  other. 

If  we  should  cease  to  he  generous  and  char- 
ilable,  because  another  is  sordid  and  ungraleful, 
it  would  lie  much  in  the  power  of  vice  to  ex- 
tinguish Christian  virtues.  L'Estrange. 

Let  ■  man  be  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  the 
advantages  of  virtue,  yet  till  he  hungers  and 
thirsts  after  righteousness,  his  will  will  not  be 
determined  to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  con- 
fessed great  good.  LOCXK. 
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VJR  TUE. — VISITING. 


1 


All  viiiue  lies  in  •  power  of  denying  our 
own  desires  where  reason  does  not  aulhoriie 
Ihem.  Locke. 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  nobler  il  is  to 
place  (he  reward  of  virtue  in  ihe  silent  if^rolKi- 
lion  of  one's  own  breast,  than  in  Ihe  npplause 
of  Hie  world.  MB1.MOTK, 

The  relicily  and  benlilude  that  glitters  in  ver- 
lue  shines  Ihroujjhoui  nil  her  apartments  and 
avenues,  even  to  the  fmx  entry,  and  utmo<it  pale 
and  limits.  Now  of  all  the  benefits  tlisl  veitue 
confers  upon  us  the  contempt  of  death  is  one  of 

human  life  with  a  soft  and  eaeie  tranquility,  aud 
gives  us  a  pure  and  pleasant  taste  of  living, 
without  which  all  other  pleasure  would  be  ex- 
linel  ;  mhich  is  Ihe  reason  why  all  the  rules  by 
which  we  ore  to  live,  centre  and  concur  in  this 
one  article.  Montaigne: 

Eaaja,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  lii. 
I  fancy  vertae  to  be  something  else,  and 
something  more  noble,  than  good  nature,  and 
Ihe  meer  propension  10  goodness,  thai  ive  are 
lx>m  into  the  world  withal.  Well  dispos'd.and 
well  descended  souls  pursue,  indeed,  the  same 
methods,  and  represenl  Ihe  same  face,  that  ver- 
tue  it  self  does:  but  the  word  vertues  imports, 
I  know  not  what,  more  great  and  active  than 
meerly  for  a  man  to  suffer  himself,  by  a  happy 
disposition,  to  be  gently  and  quietly  drawn  to 
the  rule  of  reason.  He  who,  bv  a  nalurat 
sweetness  and  facility,  should  despise  injuries 
receiv'd,  would,  doubtless,  do  a  very  and  a  very 
laudable  thing ;  but  he  who,  provoked  and  net- 
lied  to  the  quick  by  an  offence,  should  fonifie 
himself  with  the  arms  of  renson  against  the 
furious  appetite  of  revenge,  and,  after  a  great 
conflict,  master  his  own  passion,  would,  doulit- 
le*s,  do  a  great  deil  more.  The  first  would  do 
well  1  and  the  latter  vertuously :  one  action 
might  be  called  bounty,  and  the  other  venue ; 
for.  methinks,  ihe  very  name  of  venue  presup' 
poses  difliculiy  and  contention;  and  'tis  for  (his 
reason,  perhaps,  that  we  call  God  good,  mighty, 
liberal  and  jusl;  but  we  do  not  give  him  the 
attribute  of  vertuous,  being  that  all  his  opera- 
lions  are  natural,  and  without  endeavour. 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Iviii. 

The  four  cnidinat  virtues  are  prudence,  forti- 
tude, temperance,  and  juslica,.^  Palev. 

Passive  virtues  are  of  all  olnets  the  seveiesl 
and  most  sublime.  Paley. 

No  uninformed  minds  can  represent  virtue  so 
noble  to  us  that  we  neceuarily  add  splendour 
to  her.  PoPB. 

That  man  which  prlieth  virtue  for  itself,  and 
cannot  endure  to  hoise  and  ntrike  hil  sails  as 
the  divers  natures  of  calms  and  storms  require, 
mu4  cut  his  sails  of  mean  length  and  breadth, 
and  content  himself  with  a  slow  and  sure 
navigation.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

A  great,  a  good,  and  a  right  mind  is  a  kind 
of  divinity  lodged   in   Heah,  and   may  be  the 


blessing  of  a  slave  as  well  as  of  a  prince.  It 
came  from  heaven,  and  to  heaven  it  mu^  return ; 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  heavenly  felicity  which  a 
pure  and  virtuous  mind  enj<qrs  in  some  degree 
even  upon  earth.  Seneca. 

I  willingly  confess  that  it  likes   me  better 
when  1  find  virtue  in  a  fair  lodging  ihaa  when 
I  an  bound  to  seek  it  in  an  ill-favoured  cmlnre. 
SiK  P.  Sidney. 

An  homage  which  nature  commands  all 
understandings  to  pay  to  virtue;  and  yet  il  is 
but  a  faint,  uuactive  thing ;  fur,  in  defiance  of 
Ihe  judgment,  the  will  may  siill  remain  as  mncfa 
a  stranger  to  virtue  as  before.  South. 

When  Viq^il  describes  a  wit,  he  always  means 
a  virtuous  man ;  and  all  his  sentiments  of  men 
of  genius  are  such  as  show  persons  dtslinguidied 
from  the  common  level  of  mankind  ;  such  as 
place  happiness  in  the  contempt  of  low  fears, 
and  mean  gtalificalions :  fears  which  vc  an 
subject  to  with  (he  vulgar;  and  pleasure*  which 
we  have  in  common  with  beasts. 

Sir  R.  Steelx:   Tatler,  No.  15. 

When  modesty  ceases  to  be  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  one  sex.  and  integrity  of  the  other, 
society  is  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  we  shall  be 
ever  after  without  rules  to  guide  our  judgmem 
in  what  is  really  becoming  and  ornamental. 
Nature  and  reason  direct  one  Ihiog,  pa<si(Hi 
and  humour  another.  To  follow  the  dictates 
of  these  two  latter  is  going  into  a  road  that  it 
both  endless  and  intricate ;  when  we  pnime 
the  other,  our  passage  is  delightful,  and  what 
we  aim  at  ea^^ily  attain  able. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Sptcfator,  No.  6. 

Although  virtuous  men  do  sometimes  acd- 
denlally  make  their  way  to  preferment,  ycl  Ihe 
world  is  so  corrupted  that  no  man  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  be  rewarded  in  it  merely  m 
account  of  his  virtue.  Swift:  MiisiU. 

Obedience  is  a  complicated  act  of  virtue,  and 
many  graces  are  exercised  in  one  act  of  obedi- 
ence. It  is  an  act  of  humility,  of  mortification 
and  self-denial,  of  charily  to  God,  of  care  of 
the  public,  of  order  and  charity  to  ourseties. 
It  is  a  great  instance  of  a  victory  over  the  meet 
refractory  passions.  Jbreky  Tavlor. 

Virtue  and  vice  ate  not  arbitrary  things;  hat 
there  is  a  natural  and  eternal  reason  for  that 
goodness  and  virtue,  and  against  vice  and 
wickedness.  TlLtXJTSOS. 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a  large  sense,  includes 
duly  to  God  and  our  neighbour;  but  in  a  proper 
sense,  virtue  signifies  duty  towards  men,  and 
religion  duly  to  God.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 


VISITING. 

The  reasons  that  moved  her  lo  remove  were, 

because  Rome  was  a  place  of  riot  and  luxury, 

her  soul  being  almost  stifled  with  the  frequencies 

of  ladies'  visits.  T.  FtnxER. 
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VISITING— VOLITION.— VOL  TAIRE. 


Among  ihe  grievances  of  modern  days,  much 
complained  of,  but  with  little  hope  of  rediess,  is 
Ihe  matler  of  receivitig  and  paying  visits,  the 
number  of  which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  "  has 
been  increasing,  U  increased,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished."  .  .  .  Nor  is  this  complainl  hy  any 
means  peculiar  to  Ihe  limes  in  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  live.  Cowley  was  out  of  all  palience 
on  Ihe  subject  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  "  If 
we  engage,"  says  he,  "  in  a  large  aequamtance, 
and  various  familiarities,  we  set  open  our  gates 
to  the  invaders  of  most  of  our  time;  we  ex- 
pose out  life  to  a  ■  quotidian  ^ue  of  frigid  im- 
perii nencies,'  which  would  make  a  wise  man 
tremble  to  think  of." 

But  as  Cowley  was  apt  (o  be  a  little  out  of 
humour  between  whiles,  let  us  hear  the  honour- 
able, pious,  and  sweet-tempered  Mr.  Boyle,  who, 
among  the  troubles  of  lite,  enumerates  as  one 
"  the  business  of  receiving  senseless  visits,  whose 
continuance,  if  olbenrise  unavoidable,  is  capa- 
ble, in  my  opinion,  to  justify  the  retiredneu  of 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  is  clear,  that  men  will 
find  it  impossible  to  do  anything  greatly  good, 
unless  they  cut  otf  all  superfluous  ccimpany  and 
visiu.  Bishop  George  Hukne; 

Olla  Padrida,  No.  9. 

Being  of  the  number  of  those  thai  have  lately 
retired  from  the  centre  of  business  and  pleasure, 
my  uneasiness  in  the  country  where  I  am  arises 
rather  from  Ihe  society  than  the  solitude  of  it. 
To  be  obliged  to  receive  and  return  visits  from 
and  to  a  circle  of  neighbours,  who,  through  di- 
versity of  age  or  inclinations,  can  neither  be  en- 
tertaining nor  serviceable  to  us,  is  a  vile  loss  of 
time,  and  a  slavery  from  which  a  man  should 
deliver  him<«lf  if  pouible  :  for  why  must  I  lose 
the  remaining  part  of  my  life  because  they  have 
thrown  away  the  former  part  of  thein? 

Sir  R.Steele:  Sfieclafer,'\io.  a,!^- 


VOLITION. 


t   therefore 


Every  spontaneous   act 
voluntary;  for  voluntary  pre >U|>poses 
cedent  detibetation,  that  is  to  say,  some  con- 
sideration and  meditation  of  what  is  likely  lo 
follow.  T.  HOBBES. 

Volition  is  Ihe  actual  exercise  of  the  power 
the  mind  has  to  order  the  consideration  of  any 
idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it ;  or  to  pre- 
fer the  motion  of  any  part  of  Ihe  body  to  its  rest 
by  directing  any  particular  action  or  its  forbear- 
■nee.  LoCKB. 


Will  is  an  ambiguous  word,  being  sometimes 
put  for  the  faculty  of  willing ;  sometimes  for  the 
act  of  that  faculty ;  besides  other  meaning*.  But 
"  volition"  always  signifies  the  act  of  trilling, 
and  nothing  else.  T.  Reiu- 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  ap- 
probation of  the  judjjTnenl,  and  the  actual  voli- 
tions of  Ihe  will,  as  between  a  man's  viewing  a 
desirable  thing  with  his  eye,  and  reaching  ailer 
it  with  bis  hand.  Soin'H. 

It  is  necessary  (o  form  ■  distinct  notion  of 
what  is  meant  l:^  the  word  "  volition"  in  order 
to  understand  Ihe  import  of  the  word  "  will ;" 
for  this  last  word  expresses  the  power  of  mind 
of  which  "  volition"  is  the  act. 

DUUALD  Stewakt. 


To  say  that  w( 
lilteny,  because  « 
of  volition,  is  all 
lelt  whether  we  \ 
understand  the  m 


«  tell  whelher  we  have 
■X  understand  Ihe  matter 

lear,  because  we  do  not 
if  sensation. 

Bishop  Wiuiins. 


VOLTAIRE. 

When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  re- 
gained his  liberty,  Ihe  prospect  before  him  was 
hut  dreary.  He  was  an  eiile  birth  from  the 
country  of  his  birth  and  from  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  The  French  government  had  taken 
offence  at  his  journey  to  Prussia,  and  would  not 
permit  him  10  return  to  Paris;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shore*  of  Lake 
Leman.  There,  loosed  from  every  tie  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  him,  and  having  little  to 
hope  or  10  fear  from  courts  and  churches,  he 
began  his  long  war  against  all  that,  whelher  for 
good  or  evil,  bad  authority  over  man  :  for  what 
Burke  said  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  emi- 
nently true  of  Ibis  its  great  forerunner :  Vol- 
taire could  not  build  ;  he  could  only  pull  down  ; 
be  was  the  very  Vilruvius  of  ruin.  He  has  be- 
queathed to  us  not  a  single  doctrine  to  lie  called 
by  his  name,  not  a  single  addition  to  Ihe  stock 
of  our  positive  knowledge.  But  no  human 
teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and  terrible 
a  wreck  of  truths  and  falsehoods,  <>f  things  noble 
and  things  base,  of  things  useful  and  ihingi 
pernicious.  Lord  Macaulavi 

Fraferit  lit  Great,  April,  1841. 
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iVALPOLE,  JiOSACE.~WAGS.—WAll. 


WALPOLE,  HORACE. 

Of  ibe  great  French  wrilen  oT  his  own  time, 

Monlesquieu  ii  Ihe  onir  one  of  whom  he  [WkI- 

pole]  speaks  wiih  enthosiism.     And  even  of 

Montesquieu  he  speilu  wilb  lesi  enlhuEiasm 
than  of  Ihat  abject  thing,  Cribillon  the  younger, 
a  scribbler  as  licentious  as  Louvcl  and  as  dull  as 
Rapin.  ,  A  man  must  be  strangely  constituted 
who  can, take  interest  in  pedantic  journals  of  the 
blockades  laid  bjr  the  Duke  of  A.  Co  the  hearts  of 
the  Marquise  de  B.  and  the  Comtesse  At  C. 
This  ttuh  Walpole  extols  in  language  suffi- 
ciently high  for  the  merits  of  Don  Quixote.  He 
wished  lo  possess  a, likeness  of  Ctibillon;  and 
Liolard,  the  first  painter  of  minialurea  then 
living,  was  employed  to  preserve  the  features  of 
Ihe  profligate  dunce.  The  admirer  of  the  Sopha 
and  of  the  l^tlres  Alh^iennes  had  little  respect 
to  spare  for  the  men  who  were  then  al  Ihe  head 
of  French  literature.  He  kept  carefully  out  of 
their  way.  He  tried  lo  keep  other  people  from 
paying  them  any  attention.  He  could  not  deny 
that  Voltaire  and  Roussesu  were  clever  men  -, 
but  he  took  every  opportunity  for  depreciating 
them.  Of  D'Alembert  he  spoke  with  a  con- 
tempi  which,  when  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
two  men  are  compared,  seems  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous. D'Alembert  complained  thai  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  written  Walpole's  squib  sgsinst 
Rousseau.  "  I  hope,"  says  Walpole,  "  that  no- 
body will  attribute  D'Alembert's  works  lo  me." 
He  was  in  little  danger. 

It  is  impossihle  [o  deny,  however,  that  Wal- 
pole's writings  have  real  merit,  and  merit  of  a 
very  rare,  though  nol  of  a  very  high,  kind.     Sir 

toshua  Reynolds  used  to  say  that,  though  no- 
ody  would  for  a  moment  compare  Claude  to 
Raphael,  there  would  be  another  Raphael  lie- 
fore  there  was  another  Claude.  And  we  own 
that  we  expect  lo  see  fresh  Humes  and  fre^h 
Burkes  before  we  again  fall  in  wiili  that  pecu- 
liar combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties to  which  Ihe  writings  of  Walpole  owe  their 
extraordinary  popularity. 

Lord  Macaulay: 

Walpole  sLttttrtte  Sir  Horace  ASann,Qti\.\%ll. 

It  is  said  that  the  hasty  and  rapacious  Kneller 
used  to  send  away  the  ladies  who  sate  lo  him  as 
soon  as  he  had  sketched  their  faces,  and  to  paint 
the  figures  and  hands  from  his  housemaid.  It 
was  much  in  the  same  way  that  Walpole  por- 
trayed Ihe  minds  of  others.  He  copied  from 
the  life  only  those  glaring  and  obvious  peculi- 
arities which  could  nol  ewape  the  most  super, 
iicial  observation.  The  rest  of  the  canvas  he 
Riled  up,  in  a  careless  dashing  way,  with  knave 
and  foul,  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  pleased 
Heaven.  What  a  difference  between  these 
daubs  and  the  masterly  porlmits  of  Clarendon 
LOBD  Macauiay  ; 
tValfoU's  Lttlers  to  Sir  Horaci  Mann. 

Walpole  is  constantly  showing  us  things,  .._. 
of  very  great  value  indeed,  yel  things  which 
we  are  pleased  to  see,  and  which  we  can 
nowhere  else.    They  are  bauble* ;  but  they 


made  curiosities  either  by  his  grotesque  worii- 
manship  or  by  some  association  belonging  lo 
them.  His  style  is  one  of  those  peculiar  styles 
by  which  everybody  is  attracted,  and  whicli 
nobody  can  safely  venture  to  imitate.  He  is  a 
mannerist  whose  manner  has  become  perfectly 
easy  lo  him.  His  afTectalion  is  so  habitual  and 
so  universal  thai  it  can  hardly  be  called  afiiecta- 
lion.  The  affectation  is  the  essence  of  the  man. 
It  pervades  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  eipro- 
sinns.  If  it  were  talcen  away,  nothing  would 
be  left.  He  coins  new  words,  distorts  Ihe  sense 
of  old  word*,  and  twists  sentences  into  fonns 
which  make  grammarians  stare.  But  all  this  he 
does,  nut  only  with  an  air  of  ease,  but  as  if  be 
could  not  help  doing  it.  His  wil  was,  in  iB 
essential  propeRies,  oi  the  same  kind  with  that 
of  Cowley  and  Donne.  Like  theii^  it  connsled 
in  an  exquisite  perception  of  points  of  analogy 
and  points  of  contrast  loo  subtile  for  common 
observation.  Uke  Ihem,  Walpole  perpelually 
startles  us  by  the  ease  with  which  he  yokes 
together  ideas  between  which  there  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  no  connection.  But  he  did  not. 
like  Ihem,  afiecl  the  gravity  of  a  lecture,  and 
draw  his  illustrations  from  the  laboratory  and 
from  the  schools.  His  lone  was  light  and  fleer- 
ing ;  his  topics  were  the  topics  of  the  club  and 
the  ball-room ;  and  therefore  his  strange  com- 
binations and  far-fetched  allusions,  though  ireiy 
closely  resembling  those  which  lire  ns  lo  death 
in  the  poems  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  fust, 
are  read  with  pleasure  constantly  new. 

No  man  who  has  written  so  much  is  so  seldom 
tiresome.  In  his  books  there  are  scarcely  any 
of  those  passages  which,  in  our  school  day*,  we 
used  to  call  skip-  Yel  he  often  wrote  on  sub- 
jects which  are  generally  considered  as  dull,  on 
subjects  which  men  of'^  great  talents  have  ia 
vain  endeavoured  lo  render  popular. 

LoBD  Macaulav  : 
WalpeU't  Lilttr,  ft  Sir  Horact  Ma*», 


WAGS. 
A  wag  is  the  last  order  even  of  pretendeis 
to  wit  and  good  humour.  He  has  generally 
his  mind  prepared  to  receire  some  occauon  oj 
merriment,  but  is  of  him^lf  too  empty  to  draw 
any  out  of  his  own  set  of  thoughts  ;  and  there- 
fore laughs  al  the  next  thing  he  meets,  not 
because  it  is  ridiculous,  but  because  he  is  under 
a  necessity  of  laughing,  A  wag  is  one  that 
never  in  its  life  saw  a  l^uliful  object;  but  see-i 
what  it  does  see  in  the  most  low  and  mtel 
inconsiderable  light  it  can  be  placed. 

Sir  R.  Stsblb:   TatUr,  No.  184. 


WAR. 

Thai  alertness  and  unconcern  for  malten  of 

life  a  campaign  or  two  would  infallibly 


1 


have  given  him. 


Addison:  ^tctattt. 


For  Ihe  conduct  of  war:  at  the  lint, 
rested  eilremely  upon  number;  they  did  put 
the  wan  likewise  upon  main  force  and  valour, 
pointing  days  for  pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  it 
out  upon  an  even  match  ;  and  they  were  mote 
ignorant  in  ranging  and  arraying  their  battles. 
After  tbey  grew  to  reit  upon  number,  rather 
competent  lihan  vast ;  they  grew  to  advantage 
of  place,  cunning  diversionn,  and  Ihe  like  ;  and 
they  grew  more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their 
battles.  Lord  Bacok: 

Essay  LIX.,  Of  Vuitsitudt  of  Thtngi. 

A  ileady  hand  in  military  affaira  is  more 
requisite  than  in  peace,  because  an  error  com- 
milted  in  war  may  prove  irremediable. 

Low)  Bacon. 
There  was  a  aoldier  that  vaunted  before  Julius 
Ctesar  of  the  hurls  he  had  received  in  his  face. 
Ciesar.  knowing  him  to  be  but  a  coward,  told 
him.  You  were  best  take  heed,  next  time  you 
run  away,  huw  you  look  back. 

LoKD  Bacon. 

War  is  Ihe  matter  which  fills  all  hialory,  and 
consequently  the  only  or  almost  Ihe  only  view 
in  which  we  can  see  the  eilemsl  of  political 
society  is  in  a  hostile  shape;  and  the  only 
actions  to  which  we  have  always  seen,  and  still 
see  all  of  thvm  intent,  are  such  as  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  one  another.         Bukkb: 

A  Vindic.  e/Nal.  Society,  1756. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  of  mankind  ere 
but  so  many  accounts  of  their  butcheries.  All 
empires  have  tieen  cemented  in  blood ;  and,  in 
those  early  periods,  when  the  race  of  mankind 
began  first  to  foim  themselves  into  parties  and 
combinations,  the  first  effect  of  the  combination, 
and  indeed  the  end  for  which  it  seems  purposely 
fonned,  and  best  calculated,  was  their  mutual 
destruction.  Alt  ancient  history  is  dark  and 
uncertain.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear, — there 
were  conquerors,  and  conquests,  in  those  days ; 
and,  consequently,  all  thai  devastation  by  which 
they  are  formed,  and  all  that  oppression  by 
which  Ihey  are  maintained. 

A  Vindic.  0/  Nat.  Society, 

Bui  Ihese  disputes  ended  as  all  such  ever  have 
done,  and  ever  will  do;  in  •  real  weakness  of 
■II  parties ;  a  momentary  shadow  and  dream 
of  power  in  some  one;  and  the  subjection  of 
all  to  the  yoke  of  a  stranger,  who  knows  to 
profit  of  Ihcir  divisions.  BuRKE: 

A  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Saciety. 

1  intended,  my  lord,  to  have  proceeded  in  a 
fort  of  method  in  estimating  the  numbers  of 
mankind  cut  off  In  these  wars  which  we  have 
on  record.  Bal  1  am  obliged  to  alter  my  design. 
Such  a  tragical  uniformity  of  havoc  and  murder 
would  disgust  your  lordship  as  much  as  it  would 
mc  :  and  I  confess  I  already  feet  my  eyes  ache 
by  keeping  them  so  long  intent  on  so  bloody  a 
prospect.  Burke  : 

A  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 
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I  shall  draw  to  a  conclusion  of  this  part,  by 
making  a  general  calculation  of  the  whole.  1 
think  I  have  actually  mentioned  above  thiny-six 
millions.  1  have  not  particulariied  any  more. 
I  don't  pretend  to  exactness;  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  a  general  view,  f  shall  lay  together  all 
those  actually  slain  in  battles,  or  who  have 
perished  in  a  no  less  miserable  manner  by  the 
other  destructive  consequences  of  vrar,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  in  Ihe  four 
parts, of  it,  at  a  thousand  limes  as  much;  no 
exaggerated  calculation,  allowing  for  time  and 
extent.  We  have  not  perhaps  spoke  of  Ihe  five- 
hundredth  part ;  I  am  sure  I  have  not  of  what  is 
actually  ascertained  in  history. 

-*  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 
Shall  I,  to  justify  my  calculations  from  the  ' 
charge  of  extravagance,  add  to  the  account  those 
skirmishes  which  hnppen  in  all  war^.  without 
being  singly  of  sufiicient  dignity  in  mischief  to 
merit  a  place  in  history,  but  which  by  their  fre- 
quency compeniale  for  this  comparative  inno- 
cence? shall  I  inflame  the  account  by  those 
rbich  have  devoured  whole 


thai  follow  in  Ihe  train  of  war  ?  I  have  no  need 
to  exaggerate;  and  I  have  purposely  avoided  a 
parade  of  eloquence  on  this  occasion. 

A  Vindic.  0/  Nat.  'society. 

The  Dumben  I  particularized  are  about  thirty- 
six  millions.  Besides  those  killed  in  bailies,  I 
have  said  something,  not  half  what  the  mailer 
would  have  justified,  but  something  I  have  said 
concerning  the  consequences  of  war  even  more 
dreadful  than  that  monstrous  carnage  itself  which 
shocks  our  liumanity,  and  almost  staggers  our 
belief  So  that,  allowing  me  in  my  exuberance 
one  way  for  my  deficiencies  in  the  other,  you 
will  find  me  not  unreasonable.  I  think  the 
numbers  of  men  now  upon  eailh  ore  computed 
at  five  hundred  millions  at  the  most.  Here  the 
slaughter  of  mankind,  on  what  you  call  a  small 
calculation,  amounts  to  upwards  of  seventy 
times  the  number  of  snnis  this  day  on  the  glohe  : 
a  point  which  may  furnish  matter  of  reflection 
to  one  less  inclined  10  draw  consequences  than 
your  lordship.  Burke; 

A  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

From  Ihe  earliest  dawnings  of  policy  10  this 
day,  the  invention  of  men  has  been  sharpening 
and  improving  the  mystery  of  murder,  from  the 
first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  lo  Ibe 
present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cnnnoneering, 
bombarding,  mining,  and  all  those  species  of 
artificial,  learned,  and  refined  cruelly,  in  which 
we  are  now  so  expert,  and  which  make  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  what  politicians  have  iniighl  us  to 
believe  is  oar  principal  glory.  Burke  : 

A  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

Examine  history  ;  consult  present  experience ; 
and  yoD  will  find  thai  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
quarrels  between  several  nations  had  scarce  any 
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other  occuion  than  (hat  IheM  niiions  were  dir- 
ferenl  combinatjona  of  people,  and  called  by 
different  Twunesi  to  an  Engl i^man,  the  name 
uf  a  Frenchman,  a  Spaniara,  an  Italian,  much 
more  a  Turk,  or  a  Tartar,  raises  of  cciune  ideas 
of  haired  and  contempt.  Burke  : 

A  Vindic.  of  Nat.  Seeiety. 

As  if  war  tins  a.  mailer  of  exjwriment!  As 
if  you  could  lake  it  up  or  lay  it  down  as  an  idle 
frolic  I  As  if  the  dire  eoddess  that  presides 
over  it,  with  her  murderous  spear  in  her  hand 
and  her  Gurgon  at  her  breast,  was  a  coquette  lo 
be  flincd  with  f  We  ought  with  reverence  to 
approach  that  tremendous  divinity,  that  loves 
courage,  but  commands  counsel.  War  never 
leaves  where  it  found  >  nation.  It  is  never  to 
be  entered  into  without  b  mature  deliberation, 
— not  a  deliberation  lengthened  out  into  a  per- 
plexing indeciMOD,  bat  a  deliberation  leading 
to  a  sure  and  fixed  judgment.  When  so  taken 
up,  ii  is  not  lo  be  abandoned  without  reason  as 
valid,  as  fully  and  as  extensively  coll^iidered. 
Peace  may  be  made  as  unadvisedly  as  war. 
Nothing  is  so  rash  as  fear;  and  the  counsels  of 
pusillanimity  very  rarely  put  off,  whilst  Ihey  are 
always  sure  to  aggravate,  the  evils  from  which 
they  wotild  fly.  Bitrke: 

Leifers  im  a  Regicidt  Place,  Letter  1., 
1796. 

If  to  preserve  political  independence  and 
civil  freedom  to  nalions  was  a  just  ground  of 
war,  a  war  to  preserve  national  independence, 
property,  liberty,  life,  and  honour  from  certain 
univenal  havoc  is  a  vat  just,  necessary,  manly, 
JMOUS ;  and  we  are  bound  10  persevere  in  it  by 
every  principle,  divine  and  human,  as  hmg  as 
the  system  which  menaces  them  all,  and  all 
equally,  bos  an  existence  in  the  world. 

Litters  ffH  a  Kegiadt  Peace,  Letter  I. 

A  danger  to  avert  a  danger,  a  present  incon- 
venience and  suffering  lo  prevent  a  foreseen 
future  and  a  worse  calamity,— these  are  the 
motives  that  l)elong  to  an  animal  who  in  his 

dent,  circumspect  and  daring, — whom  hi-^  Creator 
has  made,  as  the  poet  says, "  of  large  diKOurse, 
looking  before  and  after."  Bui  never  can  a 
Yehemenl  and  susljiined  spirit  of  fortitude  be 
kindled  in  a  people  by  a  war  of  cnlculalion.  It 
has  nothing  that  c.in  keep  the  mind  erect  under 
the  gusts  of  adversity.  Even  where  men  are 
willing,  as  sometimes  ihey  are,  to  barter  their 
blood  for  lucre,  to  haiard  (heir  safety  for  the 
graliiication  of  their  avarice,  the  pa»!iion  which 
animates  ihem  to  that  sort  of  conflict,  like  all 
tbe  short-^ghied  pashions,  must  see  its  objects 
distinct  and  near  at  hand.  The  passions  of  the 
lower  order  are  hungry  and  impatient.  Specu- 
lative plunder, — contingent  spoil, — fulute,  long 
adjourned,  uncertain  booty, — pillage  which  must 
enrich  a  late  posterity,  and  which  possibly  may 
not  reach  10  posterity  at  all, — these,  for  any 
length  of  time,  will  never  support  a  mercenary 
war.    The  people  are  in  the  right.     The  calcu- 


lation of  prolii  in  all  such  wars  is  false.  On 
lialancing  the  account  of  such  wan,  tea  ihoniaDd 
hogsheads  of  sugar  are  purchased  at  ten  thaDsand 
limes  their  price.  The  blood  of  man  should 
never  be  shed  but  to  redeem  the  blood  of  man. 
It  is  well  shell  for  our  family,  for  our  frienda, 
for  our  God,  for  ottr  country,  for  our  kind.  Tl>e 
re>t  is  vanity;  the  rest  is  crime. 

Bdkke: 

Letters  mt  a  Pegieidt  Peate,  Letter  I. 
As  to  war,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  ami 
violence,  il  is  the  sole  means  of  justice  amongn 
nations.  Nothing  can  banish  it  from  the  world. 
They  who  say  otherwise,  intending  lo  impose 
upon  us,  do  not  impose  upon  themselves.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  grealest  objects  of  human  wis- 
dom to  miligate  those  evils  which  we  are  unable 
to  remove.  The  conformity  and  analogy  of 
which  I  speak,  incapable,  tike  everything  else, 
of  preserving  perfect  trust  and  tranquillity 
among  men,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  facilitxe 
accommodation  and  lo  produce  a  generous  ob- 
livion of  the  rancour  of  their  quarrels.  With 
this  similitude,  peace  is  more  of  peace,  and  war 
is  less  of  war.  BuitKe : 

LetUrs  on  a  Rtgiddi  Peatt,  Letter  I. 

It  is  not  known  where  he  that  invented  the 
plough  was  born,  nor  where  he  died ;  yet  be 
has  effected  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  world 
than  the  whole  race  of  heroes  and  of  conquer- 
ors, who  have  drenched  it  with  tears,  and 
manured  it  with  blood,  and  whose  birth,  |iarent- 
age,  and  education  have  been  handed  down  ta 
us  with  a  precision  proportionate  to  the  mia- 
chief  Ihey  have  done. 

COLTOK :  Laren. 

Since  the  foolish  part  of  mankind  will  make 
wars,  from  time  to  time,  with  each  other,  not 
having  sense  enough  otherwise  lo  settle  their 
differences,  il  certainly  becomes  the  wiser  pan, 
who  cannot  prevent  these  wars,  lo  alleviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  caiomilies  attending  than. 
Benj.  Franklin: 
Letter  to  Burke,  Oct.  15,  178I. 

Mad  wais  destroy  in  one  year  the  works  of 
many  years  of  peace.  Fsankum. 

As  long  as  mankind  shall  continue  lo  bestow 
more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers  than 
on  their  benefactors,  the  Ihirst  of  military  glory 
will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  eulted  char- 


Those  successes  are  more  glorious  which 
bring  benefit  to  the  world  than  such  ruinous 
ones  as  are  dyed  in  human  blood. 

Glanvill. 

Their  [European]  compacts  for  peace  are 
drawn  upwilh  the  utm<»l  precisioo,  and  ratified 
with  the  greatest  solemnity:  (o  these  each  pany 
promises  a  sincere  and  inviolable  obedience, 
and  all  wear  the  appearance  of  open  friendship 
and  unreserved  reconciliation.  Yet,  nolwid^ 
standing  ihese  treaties,  the  pMple  of  &UD))e 
are  almost  continually  M  war.  There  is  notlii^ 


more  easv  Ihan  (o  break  a  treaty  ratified  in  ail 
Ihe  ujubI  fomis.  and  ycl  neither  party  Ite  ihe 
aggressor.  One  lide,  for  insfance,  breaks  a 
trifling  artjcle  hyQiislake;  the  opposite  party, 
upon  this,  Dskes  a  ^niall  but  premeditated 
reprisal ;  this  btings  on  a  return  of  greater  from 
the  other;  both  sides  complain  of  injuries  and 
infractions;  war  is  declared;  they  beat;  are 
beaten ;  some  l*o  or  three  hundred  thousand 
men  are  killed  ;  they  grow  tired ;  leave  off  just 
where  they  began ;  and  so  sit  coolly  down  to 
make  new  creaiie9.  Goldsmith  : 

Ci/itai  ofihi  Worlds  Letter  XVII. 

And  what  advantage  has  any  country  of 
Europe  obtained  from  such  calamities?  Scarcely 
any.  Their  dissensions  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  have  served  lo  make  each  other 
nnhappy,  bat  have  enriched  none.  All  the 
great  nations  still  nearly  preserve  their  ancient 
limits ;  none  have  been  able  to  subdue  Ihe 
other,  and  so  terminate  (he  dispute.  France, 
in  spite  of  the  conquests  of  Edward  (he  Third 
and  Heniy  Ihe  Fifth,  nDtwiihs(anding  the  eflbrts 
of  Charles  the   Fifth  and   Philip  (he  Second, 


is  vilbin  its  ancient  limits.  Spain, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Poland,  the  state*  of 
Ihe  North,  are  nearly  siill  the  same.  What 
cfTecI  then  has  the  blood  of  so  many  thousands, 
the  destruciion  of  so  many  cities,  produced  ? 
Nothing  either  great  or  considerable.  The 
Christian  princes  have  lo«l  indeed  much  from 
the  enemies  of  Christendom,  but  (hey  have 
gained  nothing  from  each  other,  Their  princes, 
because  (hey  preferred  ambition  to  justice,  de- 
serve the  character  of  enemies  lo  mankind ;  and 
their  priests,  neglecting  morality  for  opinion, 
have  mistaken  the  interests  of  society. 

On  whatever  side  we  regard  the  histoiy  of 
Europe,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  a  (issue  of 
crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes,  of  politics  with- 
out design,  and  wars  without  consequence. 
Goldsmith  ; 
Citiun  Bflhc  World,  teller  XLII. 

While  the  philanthropist  is  devising  means  lo 
mitigate  (he  evils  and  augmen(  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  a  fellow-worker  together  with  God, 
in  exploring  and  giving  effect  lo  the  benevolent 
tendencies  of  nature,  the  warrior  is  revolving, 
in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  his  capacious  mind, 
plans  of  future  devastation  and  ruin.  Prisons 
crowded  with  captives,  cities  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste,  are  among 
bU  proudest  inmbies.  The  fabric  of  his  fame 
is  cemented  with  tears  and  blood ;  and  if  his 
name  is  wafled  lo  the  end*  of  the  earth,  it  is  in 
the  shrill  cry  of  suAering  humanity;  in  the 
cunes  and  imprecations  of  those  whom  his 
sword  has  reduced  lo  despoir. 

RoitEKT  Hall  :  Ht/tcHens  m  IVar. 

Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation 
which  (he  approach  of  an  invading  army  would 
impress  on  the  peaceful  villages  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. When  you  have  placed  yourselves 
for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn  to 
sympathite  with  tbcae  unhappy  countries  which 
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have  sustained  the  ravages  ol  arms.  But  how 
is  it  possible  to  give  yon  an  idea  of  these  hor- 
rors? Here  you  behold  rich  harvests,  the  bounty 
of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry,  consumed 
in  a  moment  or  trampled  under  fool,  while  fam- 
ine and  pestilence  follow  the  Meps  of  desolation. 
There  the  cottages  of  peasanti>  given  up  lo  the 
flames,  mothers  ex|»nng  through  fear,  not  for 
themselves  but  Iheir  infants;  the  inhalnlanls 
dying  with  their  helpless  babes  in  all  direclloni, 
miserable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil  I  In  an- 
other pan  you  witness  opulent  cilies  taken  by 
storm  1  the  streets,  where  no  sounds  were  hear<l 
but  those  of  peaceful  industry.  Riled  on  a  sudden 
with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  wilh  the 
cries  of  Ihe  pursuing  and  pursued;  Ihe  palaces 
of  nobles  demolished,  the  houses  of  the  rich 
pillaged,  the  chastity  of  virgins  and  of  matrons 
violated,  and  every  age,  sex,  and  tank  mingled 
in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin. 

Robert  Hall  :  RifitcHom  on  War. 

What  a  scene  must  a  field  of  battle  present, 
where  thousands  are  left  without  assistance  and 
without  pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed  to  the 
piercing  air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  it  flows, 
binds  them  to  the  earth,  amid  the  trampling  of 
boises  and  Ihe  insults  of  an  enraged  foe  I  If 
\Xvri  are  spared  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy 
and  carried  from  the  field,  it  is  but  a  prolonga- 
tion of  torment.  Conveyed  in  uneasy  vehicles 
often  to  a  remote  distance,  through  roads  almost 
impassable,  ihey  are  lodged  in  ill-prepared  re- 
ceptacles for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  where 
the  VBiiety  of  distress  baffles  all  the  effons  of 
humanity  and  skill,  and  renders  it  impossible  lo 
give  to  each  the  atlenlion  he  demands.  Far 
from  their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities 
of  friendship,  no  well-known  voice,  no  wife,  or 
mother,  or  sister,  is  near  lo  soothe  their  sorrows, 
relieve  their  thiisl,  or  close  iheir  eyes  in  death. 
Unhappy  man  1  and  must  you  be  swept  into 
the  grave  unnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no 
friendly  tear  be  shed  for  your  sufferings  or 
mingled  wilh  your  dusl ! 

RoBEKT  Hall:  Medtm  Injidelily. 

In  the  lime  of  Severui  and  Antoninus,  many, 
being  soldiers,  had  been  convened  unio  ChrisI, 
and  notwithstanding  continued  still  in  that  mili- 
tary course  of  life.  Hooker. 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented 
by  heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction 
more  formidable  (han  (he  cannon  and  the  sword. 
Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  Ihal  per- 
ished in  our  late  contests  with  France  and  Spain, 
a  very  small  part  ever  fell  the  stroke  of  an  en- 
emy; the  rest  languished  in  tents  and  shipn, 
amidst  damps  and  putrefaction :  pale,  torpid, 
spiritless,  and  helpless;  gasping  and  groaning, 
unpilied  among  men  made  obdurate  by  long 
continuance  of  hopeless  misety  ;  and  whelmed 
in  pill,  or  heaved  into  Ihe  ocean,  without  notice 
and  without  remembrance.  By  incommodioui 
encampments  and  unwholesome  stations,  where 
courage  is  useless  and  enterprise  impracticable, 
fleet*  are  lilenlly  dispeopled,  and  armie*  slug- 
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eubljr  melled  kwr^.  ...  If  he  that  shared  the 
danger  enjoyed  the  profit ;  if  he  that  bted  in  the 
battle  grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show 
his  gains  without  envy.  But  al  the  conclusion 
of  a  ten  yean'  war,  how  are  we  recompensed 
for  the  death  of  mallitudes  and  the  expenie  of 
miliioni.but  bycontemplaling  the  sudden  glories 
of  paymaslen  and  agents,  contractors  and  com- 
miisaries.  whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors, 
and  whose  palaces  rise  lihe  enhalations. 

Da.  S.  Johnson  : 
Thimg/at  DX  Hu  Falkland  Itlaitdi,  1771. 

Where  communities  are  very  large,  the  heavier 
evils  of  war  are  felt  but  by  few.  The  plough- 
boy  sings,  the  spinning-wheel  turns  round,  the 
wedding-day  is  fixed,  whether  the  last  ballle 
were  lost  or  won.  In  little  states  it  cannot  be 
thus;  every  man  feels  in  his  own  property  and 
person  the  effect  of  a  war.  Every  man  is  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  fighting  for  his  nearest 
interests.  His  own  trees  have  been  cut  down — 
his  own  corn  has  been  burnt — his  own  house  has 
been  pillaged  —  his  own  relations  have  been 
killed.  How  can  he  entertain  towards  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  the  same  feelings  with  one 
who  has  suffered  nothing  from  Ihem,  except  per- 
haps the  addition  of  a  small  sum  to  the  taxes 
which  he  pay^^  i  Men  in  such  circumstances 
cannot  be  generous.  They  have  loo  much  al 
slake.  It  is  when  lliey  are,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  playing  for  love,  it  is  when  warisatnere 
game  of  chess,  it  is  when  they  are  contending 
for  a  remote  colony,  a  frontier  town,  the  honours 
of  a  flag,  a  salute,  or  a  title,  that  they  can  make 
fine  speeches,  and  do  good  offices  lo  their  ene- 
mies. The  Black  Prince  wailed  behind  the 
chair  of  his  capiive  1  ViUars  interchanged  re- 
partees with  Eugene;  George  II.  sent  congratu- 
iatiuns  10  Louis  XV.  during  a  war  upon  occasion 
of  his  escape  from  the  attempt  of  Damiens  :  and 
these  things  are  line  and  generous,  and  very 
gratifying  to  the  author  of  the  Broad  Slone  of 
Honour,  and  all  the  other  wise  men  who  think, 
like  him,  that  God  made  the  world  only  for  ihe 
use  of  genllemen.  But  they  spring  in  general 
from  utter  heanlessness.  No  war  ought  ever  to 
be  undertaken  but  under  circumstances  which 
tender  all  interchange  of  courtesy  between  the 
combatants  impossible.  It  is  a  bad  thing  that 
men  should  hate  each  other;  bul  it  is  far  wor<e 
that  they  should  contract  the  habit  of  cutting 
one  another's  throats  without  hatred.  War  is 
never  lenient  but  where  it  is  wanton ;  when 
men  are  compelled  to  fight  in  self-defence,  they 
must  hate  and  avenge  :  this  may  be  bad  ;  bul  it 
is  human  nature;  it  is  the  clay  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  potter. 

Lord  Macaulay  : 
Milfartet  Greect,  Nov.  18J4. 

If  there  be  any  tniih  established  by  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  nations,  it  it  this,  that  lo 
cany  the  spirit  of  peace  into  war  is  a  weak  and 
cruel  policy.  The  time  for  negotiation  is  the 
lime  for  deliberation  and  delay.  But  when  an 
extreme  case  calls  for  that  remedy  which  is  in 
its  own  nature  most  violent,  it  is  idle  lo  think 


of  mitigating  and  dilating.     Languid  war  can 

do  nothing  which  negotiation  or  submis>.iun 
will  not  do  belter ;  and  lo  act  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple is  not  to  save  blood  and  money,  hnt  to 
squander  them.  Lord  Macaui-av  : 

HaUani'i  Conitil.  Jfiilory,  Sept.  1S2S. 

Agricola  had  this  excellence  in  him,  so  provi- 
dently to  choose  his  places  where  lo  fortify,  as 
not  another  general  then  alive.  MlLTON. 

'Tis  said  of  many  great  leaden  that  ihey  have 
had  certain  books  in  particular  esteem,  as  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Homer,  Scipio  Africanu-S 
Xenophon,  Marcus  Btulus,  Folybius,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  l^ilip  de  Comines ;  and  'tis  said  that 
in  our  times  Machtavil  is  elsewhere  in  repute: 
but  the  late  Mareschal  Strossy,  who  took  Oesar 
for  his  man,  doubtless  made  the  best  choice, 
being  that  thai  book  in  ituth  ought  10  be  the 
breviary  of  every  great  soldier,  as  being  ihe  true 
and  moat  excellent  pattern  of  all  military  an. 
And  moreover  .  .  .  with  what  graceand  beauty 
he  has  embellish'd  that  rich  matter,  with  so  pure, 
delicate,  and  perfect  expression,  thai,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  no  writings  in  the  world  com- 
parable 10  hisi  Its  to  that,  I  will  set  down  some 
rare  and  particular  passages  of  his  wars  that  re- 
main in  my  memory.  Montaicnb: 

Eaayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  id. 

They  {the  Utopians]  detest  war  as  a  verr 
brutal  thing:  and  which,  to  the  reproach  of 
human  nature,  is  more  practised  by  men  than 
any  son  of  beasts ;  and  they,  against  Ibe  cusiom 
of  almost  all  other  nations,  think  there  is  ncHbim 
more  inglorious  than  thai  glory  which  is  gained 
by  war.  They  would  be  both  troubled  and 
ashamed  of  a  bloody  victory  over  their  enemies; 
and  in  no  victory  do  they  glory  so  much  as  in 
thai  which  is  gained  by  dexterity  and  good  con- 
duct, without  bloodshed. 

Sir  T.  More:   Utopia. 

The  fate  of  a  battle  is  the  result  of  a  moment. 
— of  a  thought :  the  hostile  forces  advance  with 
various  combinations,  they  attack  each  other  and 
fight  for  a  certain  time;  Ihe  critical  moment 
arrives,  a  mental  flash  decides,  and  the  least 
reserve  accomplishes  the  object. 

NapOLBON  I. :  Lai  Caies,  vol.  1.  Pt  II. 


What  farther  relieves  descriptions  of  battles 
is  the  an  of  introducing  pathetic  circumsUnces 
about  the  heroes,  which  raise  a  different  move- 
ment in  the  mind,  compassion  and  pity. 

Pope. 
The  neces^ly  of  war,  which  among  human 
actions  is  the  most  lawless,  hath  some  kind  of 
affinity  with  the  necessity  of  law. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  bodies  of  men,  munition,  and  money, 
may  justly  be  called  the  sinews  of  war. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
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Sift  W.  Raleigh. 

Every  warrior  may  be  said  lo  be  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  (he  b^t  comninnden  lo  have  a 
lottery  for  their  work.  South. 

Our  erandchildren  will  see  a  few  rags  hiinf; 
up  in  Weslminsler  Hall  which  cost  an  hundred 


Forces  came  lo  be  used  by  good  princes  only 
upon  necessity  o(  providing  for  their  defence. 
Sir  W,  Temple, 

What  used  to  mislead  men,  and  stii!  misleads 
not  a  few,  as  to  the  costliness  of  war,  and  the 
check  it  gives  to  notional  prosperity,  is,  that  ibey 
see  theexpendiiuregotoourown  fellow -subjects, 
We  pay  n  great  deal,  it  is  true,  out  of  ihe  public 
pune,  to  soldiers;  but  then  it  is  oHr  soldiers,  the 
Queen's  subjects,  that  get  it.  Powder,  and  guns, 
and  ship<  of  war,  cost  a  great  deal-,  but  this 
coat  is  a  gain  lo  the  raanuracturers  of  powder  and 
guns,  &c.  And  thus  people  brought  themselves 
to  fancy  that  the  country  altogether  did  not  sus- 
tain any  loss  at  all.  .  ,  .  The  fallacy  consists  in 
not  perceiving  that  though  Ihe  labiiurof  Ihe  gun. 
powder- makers,  soldiers,  &c.,  is  not  unproduct- 
ive lo  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  it 
is  unproductive  to  u,  as  it  leaves  no  valuable 
results.  If  gunpowder  is  employed  in  blasting 
rocks,  so  as  lo  open  a  rich  vein  of  ore  or  coal, 
or  lo  make  a  useful  road,  the  manufacturer  gels 
his  payment  for  it  jusl  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
made  into  lire.vrorks;  but  then,  the  mine,  or 
the  road,  will  remain  as  an  article  of  weallh  lo 
him  who  has  so  employed  it,  Afler  havingpaid 
for  (he  powder  be  vrill  still  be  richer  than  he  was 
before;  whereas  if  he  had  employed  it  for  fire- 
works he  would  have  been  so  much  the  poorer, 
since  it  would  have  left  no  results, 

Whately  : 
Annol.  en  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Ike  Trta 
Crtalmis  of  Kingdoms,  6*^. 


WATERING-PLACES. 
It  is  I  remarkable  quality  in  a  watering-place 
out  of  the  season,  that  everything  in  it  will  and 
must  be  looked  at.  I  had  no  previous  suspicion 
of  this  fatal  truth  ;  but  the  moment  I  sat  down 
to  write,  I  began  to  perceive  it.  I  had  scarcely 
fallen  into  my  most  promising  altitude,  and 
dippe]  my  pen  in  the  ink,  when  I  found  the 
cl^ch  jpon  the  piet — a  red.faced  clock  with  a 
while  rim — importuning  me  in  a  highly  vexatious 
manner  to  consult  my  watch  and  see  how  1  was 
off  for  Greenwich  time.  Having  no  intention  of 
making  a  voyage  or  taking  an  observation,  I  had 
not  the  least  need  of  Greenwich  linie,  and  could 
have  put  up  with  watering-place  time  as  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  article.  The  pier-clock,  how- 
ever, persisting,  1  fell  it  necessary  to  lay  down 


my  pen,  compare  my  watch  with  him,  and  fall 
into  a  grave  solicitude  about  half-seconds.  I 
had  taken  up  my  pen  again,  and  wib  about  to 
commence  that  valuable  chapter,  when  a  Custom- 
house cutter  under  the  window  requested  that  I 
would  hold  a  naval  review  of  her,  immediately. 
NeuseAold  IVardt. 


WEALTH. 

The  proverb  is  true,  that  light  gains  make 
heavy  purses  t  for  light  gains  come  often,  great 
gains  now  and  then.  Lord  Bacon. 

If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious  slave 
of  virtue  and  of  public  honour,  then  wealth  is 
in  its  place  and  has  its  use ;  but  if  this  order  is 
changed,  and  honour  is  to  be  sacrificed  lo  the 
conservation  of  riches,  riches,  which  have  nei- 
ther eyes  nor  hands,  nor  anything  truly  vital  in 
them,  cannot  long  survive  the  being  of  their 
vivifying  powers,  their  legitimate  masters,  and 
their  potent  proieclors.  If  we  command  our 
weallh,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free :  if  our  weallh 
commands  us,  we  are  poor  indeed.  We  are 
bought  by  llie  enemy  with  ihe  treasure  from  our 
own  coffers.  Too  great  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
a  subordinate  inleresi  maybe  the  very  source  of 
its  danger,  as  well  as  the  certain  ruin  of  interests 
of  a  superior  order.  Often  has  a  mon  lost  his 
all  because  he  would  not  submit  lo  hazard  all  in 
defending  it.  BuKKEi 

Ltitert  en  a  Regicide  Peace,  Letter  ].,  1796. 

The  way  lo  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way  lo 
market.  It  depends  chiefly  on  two  wordi, —  in- 
dustry and  frugality.  Bknj.  FllAKKHN. 

With  all  the  pride  that  wealth  is  apt  to  inspire, 
how  seldom  are  the  opulent  truly  aware  of  their 
high  liestinaiion  1  1'laced  by  the  Lord  of  all  on 
an  eminence,  and  intrusted  with  a  superior  por- 
tion of  his  goods,  to  them  it  belongs  lo  be  the 
dispensers  of  bis  bounty,  to  succour  distress,  to 
draw  merit  from  ofcacurity,  lo  behold  oppression 
and  want  vanish  before  them,  and,  accompanied 
wherever  they  move  with  perpetual  benedictions, 
to  present  an  image  of  Him  who,  at  the  close 
of  lime,  in  Ihe  kingdom  of  Ihe  re4pemed,  will 
IRJI^  away  tears  from  all  faces.  II  is  surely 
unnecessary  to  remark  how  insipid  are  the  pleas- 
ures of  voluptuousness  and  ambition  compared 
to  what  such  a  life  must  afford,  whether  we 
compare  ihem  with  respect  10  the  preseni,  the 
review  of  the  past,  or  the  prospect  of  the  future. 
Robert  Hall  :  Kefieciians  on  War. 

Use  the  means  ordinary  and  lawful,  among 
which  mercifulness  and  liberalilyisone,  to  which 
the  promise  of  secular  wealth  is  most  frequently 
made.  Hamuoni>. 

Whosoever  shall  look  heedfully  upon  those 
who  are  eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think 
their  condition  Such  as  that  he  should  hazard 
his  quiet,  and  much  less  his  virtue,  10  obtain  it. 
For  all  that  great  weallh  generally  gives  alxive 
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ft  moderaie  rortune,  ia  mar«  moin  for  Ihe  Treaks 
of  caprice,  and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and 
vice,  >  quicker  succession  of  flalleries,  and  a 
larger  circle  of  volaptuousness. 

Dk.  5.  Johnson  :  Racier,  No.  38. 

When,  iherefore,  Ihe  desire  of  wealib  is 
taking  hold  of  the  lieart,  leL  us  look  round  and 
tee  how  it  operates  upon  (hose  whose  industry 
or  whose  fortune  has  obtained  il.  When  we 
find  ihem  oppressed  with  tbeir  own  abundance. 
luxurious  without  pleasure,  idle  without  ease, 
impatient  and  querulous  in  themselves,  and  de- 
spised or  haled  bjr  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  shall 
>oon  be  convinced  that,  if  the  real  wants  of  our 
condition  are  ulisfied,  there  Temains  little  to  be 
Bought  with  solicitude  or  desired  with  engemess. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  58. 

U  may  contribute  to  hia  misery,  heighten  the 
anguish  and  sharpen-lbe  sting  of  conscience, 
and  so  add  fury  tu  the  everlasting  flames,  when 
he  shall  reflect  upon  the  abuse  of  wealth  and 
great  neis.  SoiTTK. 

One  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealth, 
and  another  wealth  in  order  to  power,  which  last 
i*  the  safer  way,  and  generally  followed. 

Men  who  possess  all  the  advantages  of  life 
are  in  a  state  where  there  are  many  accidents 
(o  disorder  and  discompose,  but  few  to  please 
ihem.  Swift. 

It  is  worth  remarliing,  as  a  curious  circum- 
stance, and  the  reverse  of  what  many  would  ex- 
pect, that  the  expenses  called  for  by  a  real  or 
imagined  necessity,  of  those  who  have  lar^e  in- 
comes, are  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of 
persons  with  slenderer  means;  and  that  conse- 

Snently  a  larger  proportion  of  what  are  Called 
le  rich  are  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  than 
of  the  poorer.  This  is  often  overlooked,  because 
the  ttbsuluU  number  aX  those  with  large  incomes 
is  so  much  less  that,  of  <xmn/t,  the  ab^ilute  num- 
ber of  persons  under  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the 
poorer  classes  must  form  a  very  great  majority. 
Bui  if  you  look  to  the  prapoTlions  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Take  the  number  of  persons  of  each 
amount  of  income,  divided  into  classes,  from 
jfioo  per  annum  up  to  jfioo.ooo  per  annum, 
and  you  will  find  the  percentage  of  those  who 
are  under  pecuniary  dilTiculties  continually  aug. 
menling  as  you  go  upwards.  And  when  you 
come  to  sovereign  States,  whose  revenue  is  reck- 
oned by  millions,  you  will  hardly  find  one  that 
it  not  deeply  involved  in  debit  So  that  it  would 
appear  that  the  latter  the  income  the  harder  it 
is  10  live  within  it.  Whatelv: 

Anaot.  #»  Bacan'i  Euay,  Of  Expense. 
The  dcci aimers 
wealth  and  virtue 
nothing  more.  For  you  will  often  find  them, 
in  the  next  brenth,  applauding  or  condemning 
every  measure  or  institution  according  to  its  sup. 
poaed  tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  wealth. 
You  will  find  Ihem  not  only  readily  accepting 
wealth  themselves  from  any  honourable  source, 
and  anxious  to  secure  from  poverty  their  chil- 


ncompalifailily   of 


dren  and  all  most  dear  to  them  (for  this  might 
be  referred  to  Ihc  prevalence  of  passioo  Over 
principle),  but  even  offering  up  solemo  prayers 
to  heaven  for  the  prosperity  of  their  native 
country,  and  contemplating  with  joy  a  flunrisb- 
ing  condition  of  her  agricullure,  manafadures, 
or  commerce, — in  short,  of  the  sources  of  her 
wealth.  Seneca's  discourses  in  praise  of  pov- 
erty would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  rivalled  by 
many  writers  of  this  island,  if  one-half  of  tbe 
revenues  he  drew  from  the  then  inhabitants  of 
it.  by  lending  them  money  at  high  interest,  were 
proposed  as  a  priie.  Such  declaimers  against 
wealth  resemble  the  Harpies  of  Viigil.  seeking 
to  excite  disgust  at  Ihe  banqael  of  which  they 
are  themselves  eager  to  partake. 

Whatkly  : 
Annet.  an  Baeon't  Euay,  Of  Ricka. 
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early  age;  and  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  From  all 
that  he  himself  has  related  to  us,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  never  lost  those  serious  im- 
pressions. .  .  .  And  how  great  was  his  labour 
10  save  souls  from  death!  He  was  indeed  a 
perfect  foe  to  rest,  though  no  man  wat  mufe 
Stled  to  enjoy  whatsoever  of  wise,  or  g»od,  at 
useful,  or  elegant,  can  be  found  in  retirement 
Even  unto  hoary  hairs,  and  beyond  ilie  usual 
life  of  man,  he  was  abundant  in  labours.  His 
strength  at  more  than  fourscore  year,  was  not 
labour  and  strrmB.  He,  to  tbe  la>t,  sought  ntl 
le  do  Ail  cwH  v>iil,  itit  Ike  iirill  tf  Hint  Aat 
sent  Aim.  He  soared  above  that  harmless  with 
which  Ihe  generality  of  mankind  indulge,  lo 

"  A  youth  of  Ubour  with  vi  agvaf  eave-'* 
He  slackened  not  his  pace  to  the  last  week  al 
his  life.  He  resigned  his  soul  and  bis  chai^ 
together  into  the  hands  of  his  merciful  and 
faithful  Redeemer.  .  .  .  His  conversation  was 
always  pleasing,  and  frequently  interesting  and 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  By  lelding, 
travelling,  and  continual  ol»ervation,  he  bad 
acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge,  which  he  dis- 
pensed wiih  a  propriety  and  perspicuity  ihat  we 
believe  has  been  rarely  equalled,  "^le  Greek 
and  I..ilin  classits  were  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  moat  common  English  authors ;  and  so  wen 
many  of  the  best  French  writers.  Yet,  though 
BO  richly  furnished,  we  believe  those  of  the 
most  improved  laste  have  never  obserred  in  him 
the  afiectalion  of  learning.  He  joined  in  erery 
kind  of  discourse  that  was  innocent.  As  he 
knew  that  all  nature  is  full  of  God.  be  became 
all  things  to  all  men  in  conversing  on  IhoM  sub- 
jects. But  his  delight  was  to  speak  of  (7m/  at 
being  in  CAritI,  recmieiiing  Ike  warU  la  kimitif: 
and  he  strove  to  bring  every  conTeisatitw  ta  Ihit 

Cake  and  Moore;  Life  of  At  Rev.  Jolm 
Wetloi,  Lond.,  1837,  43,  553.  S55- 
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Tbe  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom 
Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  [John]  Wesley's  sister,  was  inli- 
uiale  for  some  yean,  desired  that  she  would 
procure  him  >n  interview  with  her  brother. 
She  made  known  his  desire  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
a.  day  was  accordinely  appointed  Tut  him  to  dine 
V  ilh  the  Doctor  at  his  house  in  5!alisbury  Court. 
The  Doctor  conformed  to  Mr.  Wesley's  hours, 
and  appointed  two  o'clock;  the  dinner,  how- 
ever, was  not  ready  till  three.  They  conversed 
rill  that  time.  Mr.  Wesley  had  set  apart  two 
hours  to  spend  with  his  learned  host.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  be  rose  up  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  ended,  and  departed.  The  Doctor  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed,  and  could  not  conceal  his 
chagrin.  Mrs.  HatI  said,  •■  Why,  Doctor,  my 
brother  has  been  with  yon  two  hours  I"  He  re- 
plied, "Two  hours,  madam!  I  Could  talk  all 
day,  and  all  night  too,  with  your  brother."  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  exactness  in  re 
deeming  time.  ...  In  many  things  he  war 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated :  in  this  point 
decisive  and  inexorable.  One  day  his  chaise 
was  delayed  beyond  the  appointed  time.  He 
had  put  up  his  papers,  and  left  his  apartment. 
While  waiting  at  ibe  door,  he  was  heard  10  say, 
by  one  that  stood  near  hiro,  "  I  have  lost  ten 

Ceit  and  Moerii  Lift  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wtiley,  Lond.,  1837,  556. 
His  face  wan  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen. 
A  clear,  smooth  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  an 
eye  the  brightest  and  the  most  piercing  that  can 
be  conceived,  and  a  freshness  of  complexion 
scarcely  ever  to  be  found  at  his  yeais,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  perfect  health,  conspired 
to  render  him  a  venerable  and  most  interesting 
t^ure.  ...  [In  his  demeanour]  there  was  a 
cheerfulness  mingled  with  gravity, — a  sprighlli- 
ness  which  was  ihe  natural  result  of  an  unusual 
flow  of  spirits,  and  was  accompanied  by  every 
mark  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity. 

John  Haufson  : 
the, 
Sund.,  1791,  3  vols.  V. 
To  have  gained  such  a  mind  as  yours  may 
jnstly  confirm  me  in  my  own  opinion. 
Dr,  S.  Johnson: 

Leiierlo  John  Wesley.  Feb.  6,  1 776:   Bat- 
tpelfs  Jekmen,  year  1776. 

John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good,  but  he  is 
never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  10  go 
at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to 
a  man  who  loves  to  fold  his  tegs  and  have  his 
talk  out,  as  I  do.  ...  He  can  talk  well  on  any 
subject.  Dr.  S.  Johnson: 

BoraelFs  jfoMmim,  year  1778. 

It  wilt  hardly  be  denied  that  even  in  this  frail 
and  corrupted  world  we  si>mcrimes  meet  ))ersons 
who  in  their  very  mien  and  aspect,  as  well  as  in 
their  whole  habit  of  life,  manifest  such  a  stamp 

and  signature  of  vir '  '    " 

meat  oT  them  a  mnili 
a  result  of  continued 
a  human  being  n  ho  came  more  perfeclljr  within 


tuition,  rather  thai 


this  description  than  John  Wesley.  It  was  im- 
possible 10  converse  with  bim,  I  might  say,  to 
tooli  at  him,  without  being  persuaded  not  only 
that  his  heart  and  mind  wfcre  animated  with 
the  purest  and  most  exalted  goodness,  but  that 
Ihe  inslinclive  bent  of  his  nature  accorded  so 
congenially  with  his  Christian  principles  as  to 
give  a  pledge  for  his  practical  consistency  in 
which  ii  was  impossible  not  to  place  confidence. 


.  Hii 


IS  well  a 


his  c 


pressed  an  habitual  gayely  of  hean  which 
nothing  but  conscious  virtue  and  innocence 
could  have  bestowed.  He  was,  in  truth,  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  moral  happiness  which 
I  ever  saw  ;  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  has 
done  more  to  leach  me  what  a  heaven  upon 
eanh  is  implied  in  the  maturity  of  Christian 
pieiy  than  all  1  have  elsewhere  seen,  or  heard, 
or  read,  except  in  the  sacred  volume. 

Alexander  Knox: 

SeulAey^t  life  of  Joha  Wesley,  3d  ed., 
1846,  ii.  417. 

The  IJfe  of  Wesley  [by  Soutbey]  will  prob- 
ably live.  Defective  as  tt  in,  it  contains  the  only 
pojiular  account  of  a  moat  remarkable  moral 
revolution,  and  of  a  man  whose  eloquence  and 
logical  acuteneas  might  have  made  him  emi- 
nent in  lileralure.  whose  genius  for  government 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  and  wbo, 
whatever  his  errors  [it  would  be  dilticult  to 
name  them]  may  have  been,  devoted  all  Ms 
powers,  in  defiance  of  obloquy  and  derision, 
to  what  he  sincerely  considered  as  the  highest 
good  of  his  species. 

LORI>  MaCAULAV: 
Soulkey's  Colloquies  on  Soiiely  :  Edin.  Rev., 
Jan.  1830. 

Voltaire  and  Wesley  were  ...  of  the  same 
generation  ;  they  were  contemporaries  through 
a  longer  course  of  lime  [than  Lutber  and  Ij^- 
ola]  ;  and  the  influences  which  they  exercised 
upon  their  age  and  upon  posterity  have  not  been 
less  remarkably  opposed.  While  the  one  was 
scattering,  with  pestilent  activity,  Ihe  seeds  of 
immorality  and  unbelief,  the  other,  with  equally 
unweariabte  zeal,  laboured  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  The  works  of  Voltaire  have 
found  their  way  wherever  the  French  language 
is  read ;  the  disciples  of  Wesley,  wherever  the 
English  is  spoken.  The  principles  of  the  arch- 
infidel  were  more  rapid  in  their  operation  :  he 
who  aimed  at  no  such  evil  as  that  which  be 
contributed  so  greatly  to  bring  about,  was  him- 
self startled  at  their  progress:  in  his  latter  days 
he  trembled  at  the  consequences  which  he  then 
foresaw ;  and  indeed  his  remains  had  scarcely 
mouldered  in  the  grave  before  those  conse. 
quenees  brought  down  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  in  France,  overturned  her  ahars, 
subverted  her  throne,  carried  guilt,  devastation, 
and  misery  into  every  part  of  his  own  country, 
and  shook  the  resi  of  Europe  like  nn  earthquake. 
Wesley's  doctrines,  meantime,  were  slowly  and 
gradually  winning  their  way ;  bat  they  advanced 
every  succeeding  year  with  occeteiaied  force, 
and  iheir  effect  must  uliinutely  be  more  exten- 
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lie  hns  scl  migliiier  principles  at  work.  .  .  .  The 
Empcior  Charles  V.  and  his  rival  of  France 
appear  al  this  dny  infinitely  insignificant,  if  we 
compare  thein  with  Lather  and  Li)yola;  and 
there  may  come  a  lime  when  the  nnme  of  Wei- 
'       vill  iM 

moter  regions  _ 

eric  or  of  Catherine.      For  (he  works  of  such 
men   survive  them,   and   continue  to  operate 
when  nothing  remains  of  worldly  ambition  but 
the  rnemocy  of  iu  vanity  and  its  guilL 
South EV : 
Liftofjehn  Wtslty,  3d  edit.,  1846.  i.  2. 

In  his  will  he  [John  Wesley]  directed  thai 
six  poor  men  !>honld  have  twenty  shillinjp  each 
for  carrying  his  hody  to  the  grave ;  "  for  I  par- 
ticularly desire,"  Mid  he,  •'  that  there  may  he  no 
hearse,  no  coach,  no  escutcheon,  no  pomp  ex- 
cept the  tean  of  iheni  that  loved  me  and  are 
following  me  to  Abraham's  bosom.  1  solemnly 
adjure  my  executors,  in  the  name  of  God,  punc- 
tually to  observe  this."  At  the  desire  of  many 
of  his  friends,  his  body  was  carried  into  Ihe 
chapel  the  day  preceding  the  interment,  and 
there  lay  in  a  kind  of  state  becoming  the  per- 
son, dreiised  in  his  clerical  habit,  with  gown, 
cassock,  and  b.-ind  ;  the  old  clerical  cap  on  hts 
head  ;  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  while  hand- 
kerchief in  the  other.  The  face  was  placid, 
and  the  expression  which  death  had  fixed  upon 
his  venerable  features  was  that  of  a  serene  and 
heavenly  smile.  The  crowds  who  flocked  to 
see  him  were  so  great  that  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent, for  fear  of  accidents,  to  accelerate  the 
funeral  and  perform  it  between  live  and  six  in 
the  morning.  The  inlelligence,  however,  could 
not  be  kept  entirely  secret,  and  several  hundred 
persons  attended  at  that  unusual  hour.  Mr. 
Richardson,  who  performed  the  service,  had 
been  one  of  his  preachers  almost  thirty  years. 
When  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  service, 
"Forasmuch  as  it  halh  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  take  unto  himself  the  s<iut  of  our  dear 
brother^'  his  voice  changed,  and  he  subslituled 
the  viati/atAtr;  and  the  feeling  with  which  he 
did  this  was  such  that  the  congregation,  who 
were  shedding  .siient  lear^,  burst  at  once  into 
loud  weeping.  Southky: 

Li/i  0/  fohn  Wesley,  3d  edit.,  1846,  ■>.  40a. 

No  wonder  that  the  cleigy  were  corrupt  and 
indiflerent  amid  this  indiflerence  and  corruption. 
No  wonder  that  sceptics  multiplied  and  morals 
degenerated,  so  far  as  they  depended  on  the 
influence  of  luch  ■  king.  No  wonder  that 
Whilelield  cried  out  in  tlie  wilderness,— that 
Wesley  quitted  (he  insulted  temple  to  pray  on 
the  hill-side.  1  look  with  reverence  on  these 
men  at  that  time.  Which  is  the  sublimer  spec- 
tacle,— (he  good  John  Wesley  surrounded  by 
his  congregation  of  miners  at  (he  pit's  mouth, 
or  the  queen's  chaplains  mumbling  their  morn- 
ing office  in  their  anteroom,  under  the  picture 
of  the  great  Venus,  with  the  door  opening  into 
the  adjoining  chamber,  where  the  queen  is 
dresfing,  talking  scandal  to  Lord   Hervey,  or 


uttering  sneers  at  Lady  Suffolk,  who  i»  kneeling 
with  the  ba«in  al  her  mistress's  side  ? 

Thackebat: 

The  Four  Geerge$  :  Giorge  Iki  Setemd. 

I   this  day  [June   aS,   1788]  enter  on   my 

eighty-sixth  year;    and   what  cause  have  I  to 

praise  God,  as  for  a  thousand  spiritual  bles^ngs, 

so  for  bodily  blessings  also!     Hon  little  have  I 

suffered  yet  by  "  the  rush  of  numerous  years" ! 

.  .  .  To  what  cause  can  I  impale  this,  that  I 

am  as  I  am  ?     Firet,  doubtless,  to  the  power  of 

God,  fitting  me  for  the  work  to  whicb  I  am 

called,  if.  long  as  he  pleases  to   continue  me 

therein  ;  and  next,  subordinaiely  to  (his,  to  lb* 

prayers  of  his  children. 

May  we  not  impute  it,  as  inferior  means: 

1.  To  my  constant  exercise  and  change  of 

sick  e 
born? 

3.  To  my  having  sleep  at  command,  so  that 
whenever  I  feel  myself  almost  worn  out,  1  call 
it,  and  it  comes,  day  or  night? 

4.  To  my  having  constantly,  for  above  sixty 
years,  risen  at  four  in  the  morning? 

5.  To  my  constant  preaching  at  five  in  the 
morning,  for  above  fifty  years  ? 

6.  To  my  having  had  so  little  pain  in  my  life, 


tittle  s< 


■e? 


John  Wssi^y: 

jBumal.  JunfA,  1788:  Coke  and  Maer^t 
Life  of  Wesley,  Lond.,  1837,  520. 


WHIGS, 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  I  look  back  on  oar 
history  I  can  discern  a  great  parly  which  has, 
through  many  generations,  preserved  its  identity; 
a  party  often  depressed,  never  extinguished;  a 
pally  which,  (hough  of(en  tainted  wiih  the  faults 
of  the  age,  has  always  been  in  advance  of  the 
age  1  a  party  which,  thot^h  guilty  of  many 
errors  and  some  crimes,  has  the  glory  of  having 
established  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  on  a 
firm  foundation :  and  of  that  pany  1  am  proud 
to  be  a  member.  It  was  (hat  party  which  on 
thegreat  question  of  monopolies  stood  up  against 
Elizabeth.  It  was  that  party  which  in  Ihe  reign 
of  James  the  First  organized  (he  earliest  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  which  steadily  asserted  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  and  wrested  preiogatire 
after  prerogative  from  (he  Crown.  It  was  (hat 
party  which  forced  Charles  the  First  to  relin- 
quish Ihe  ship-money.  It  was  that  party  which 
destroyed  the  SUr  Chamber  and  Ihe  High  Coo- 
mission  Court.  It  was  that  party  whicb,  under 
Charles  (he  Second,  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act;  which  effected  ihe  Revolurion,  which  passed 
the  Toleration  Aci,  which  broke  the  yoke  <A  a 
foreign  Church  in  your  country,  and  whicb  saved 
Scotland  from  the  fate  of  unhappy  Ireland.  It 
was  that  parly  which  reared  and  muntained  the 
conslitulional  (hrone  of  Hanover  igainK  tlw 
hostility  of  the  Church  and  of  the  landed  aris- 
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locracy  of  England.  Il  was  Ihat  party  which 
oppoKd  llie  war  wilh  Amerka  and  (he  war  wilh 
the  FreDch  Republic  ;  which  imparled  Ihe  Mess- 
ing* of  our  free  Ciinslilulion  to  the  Disaenlers ; 
and  which,  nt  a  later  period,  \vj  unpatuDeled 
sacrifices  and  eieriions,  exiendcd  ihe  same 
blessings  to  the  Roman  Calhalics.  To  the 
Whigs  of  the  sevemeenlh  century  we  ovfe  il 
that  we  have  *.  House  of  Commons.  To  the 
'Whigs  i>f  the  nineteenth  century  we  owe  it  that 
ihe  Houiic  of  Commons  has  been  purified.  Ihe 
aboiitiim  of  the  slave.lrade,  the  abolition  of 
colonial  slavery,  Ihe  extension  of  popular  edu- 
cation, the  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  the  penal 
code,  all,  all  were  effected  by  that  parly;  and 
of  thai  party,  I  repeat,  I  nm  a  member.  I  look 
with  pride  on  all  that  the  Whigs  have  done  for 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  of  human 
bappiiiess,  I  see  ihem  now  hard  pressed,  strug- 
gling with  difficulties,  but  still  fighting  Ihe  good 
fight.  At  their  head  I  see  men  who  have  in. 
berited  the  spirit  and  the  virtues,  as  well  as  Ihe 
blood,  of  old  champions  and  martyrs  of  freedom. 
To  those  men  I  propose  to  attach  myself  De- 
lusion may  triumph;  but  the  triumphs  of  delusion 
are  but  for  a  day.  We  may  be  defeated ;  but 
uUT  pnnciples  will  galhet  fresh  strength  from  de- 
feats. Be  Ihat,  however,  as  it  may,  my  part  is 
taken.  While  one  shred  of  ibe  old  banner  is 
flying,  by  Ihat  banner  will  I  at  least  be  found. 
Lord  Macaulay  : 
^ich  at  Edintmrgh  Elicfien,  1839. 


WICKEDNESS. 


e  degre 


capable  of  being  in  the  higlii 
degree  wicked.    The  human  faculties  and  rea. 
son  are  in  such  cases  deranged;  and  therefore 
this  man  has  lieen  dragged  hy  the  just  vengeance 
of  Providence  to  make  hi->  own  madness  the 
discoverer  of  his  own   wicked,   perfidious,  and 
cursed  machinations  in  that  devoted  country. 
Burke: 
Imftaehmtnl  Bf  Warrm  Haslingj. 
We  can   never  be  grieved  for  ibeir  miseries 
who  are  thoroughly  wicked,  and  have  thereby 
justly  called  their  calamities  on  themselves. 
Drydeh. 


Some  are  so  hardened   in  wickedness  as 
liave  no  lenic  of  ihe  most  friendly  office^. 

•  L'ESTRANGE. 


Wickedness  may  prosper  for  a  while,  but  at 
the  Iniig  nm  he  that  sels  all  knaves  nt  work  will 
pay  them.  ^'Estrange, 

Thai  mind  must  needs  be  irrecoverably  de- 
praved which,  .  .  .  lasting  but  once  of  one 
iust  deed,  spatters  at  it,  and  abhors  the  relish 
ever  after.  Milton. 


a  sense  of  their  own  guilt,  bul  to  see  others  as 
bad.  South. 

No  one  kind  of  true  peace  is  consistent  with 
any  sort  of  prevailing  wickedness. 

Stillingfleet. 

Wickedness  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  frenzy, 
and  a  chosen  distraction  ;  and  every  sinner  does 
wilder  and  more  extravagant  things  than  any 
man  can  do  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits 
only  with  this  sad  diflerence,  Ihat  he  knoni 
belter  what  he  does.  ~ 


A  man  that  cuts  himself,  and  tears  his  own 
llesh,  and  dashes  his  head  against  the  stones, 
doth  not  act  so  unreasonably  a*'  the  wicked 
man.  Tillotson. 

Was  ever  any  wicked  man  free  from  the  stings 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  from  the  secret  dread  of 
divine  displeasure,  and  of  the  vengeance  of 
another  world?  Tillotson. 


i^pising  of  religion,  walking  contrary  to  God, 
can  h«  the  means  to  entitle  him  to  this  future 
happiness.  BiSHOP  W  ilk  ins. 


God  lakes  men's  hearty  desires  and  will,  in- 
stead of  Ihe  deed,  when  they  have  not  power  lo 
fulfil  it;  bul  he  never  took  the  bare  deed  instead 
of  the  will.  R.  Baxter. 


olunlary  ad, 
of  ihe  will,  whi 


indue 


any  guil 


is  Choi. 


;  the 


question,  being  Ihe 
only  thing  that  renders  human  actions  either 
praiseworthy  or  culpable.  Blackstone. 

The  will  is  not  a  bare  appetitive  power,  as 
thai  of  the  sensual  appetite;  bui  it  is  a  rational 
appetite.  SiR  M.  llALE: 

Origin  of  Mankind. 

The  will,  properly  and  strictly  taken,  ns  il  is 
fof  things  which  ore  referred  unto  the  end  that 
m^n  desireth)  difiereth  greatly  from  inferior 
natural  desire  which  we  call  appellle.  The 
object  of  appetite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good 
may  be  wiebed  for;  the  object  of  will  is  that 
good  which  reason  docs  lead  us  10  seek. 

Hooker. 

Rewards  and  punishments  do  always  pre- 
suppo<-e  something  willingly  done,  well  or  ill ; 
without  which  respect,  though  we  may  some- 
times receive  good,  yet  then  il  is  only  a  Iwnefit, 
and  not  a  reward.  HooKkR. 

The  determination  of  the  will,  upon  inquiry, 
is  following  Ihe  direction  of  Ihat  guide :  and  he 
thai  has  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  aci,  accord- 
ing as  such  determination  directs,  is  free.  Such 
determinalion  abridges  not  Ibat  power,  wherein 
liberty  contisU.  Ijicke. 

^  . .    .  ^^ .  . 


WILL.— WISDOM. 


Every  mnn  is  conscious  of  a  power  to  deler- 
roine  in  Ihings  which  he  conceives  to  depend 
upon  his  determination.  To  lhi>  power  we  give 
the  name  of  will.  T.  REIO. 

A  wish  is  properly  the  desire  or  a  man  silting 
or  Ijiing  still ;  but  an  act  of  the  will  is  a  man 
of  business  vigorousljr  going  about  his  work. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  com- 
mand upon  any  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  member 
of  the  body,  it  has  done  all  that  the  whole  man, 
as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the  actual  exercise 
or  employment  of  such  a  laculiy  or  member. 
Sotn-H. 


There  cannot  be  a 
for  n 


't3^d 


'ed  in  than  to 
know  certainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for 
the  deed,  and  how  far  he  does  not;  and  to  be 
informed  truly  when  men  do  really  will  a  thing, 
and  when  they  have  really  no  power  to  do  what 
they  have  willed.  Soin'H. 

The  word  '■  will,"  however,  is  not  always 
used  in  this  its  proper  acceptation,  but  is  fre- 
quently substituted  for  "  volition,"  as  when  I 
say  that  my  hand  moves  in  obedience  to  my 

"  will."  DUGALD  STEVIfAKT. 


WISDOM. 

In  the  common  nin  of  mankind,  for  one  that 
is  wise  and  good  you  find  ten  of  a  contrary 
character.  ADDISON. 

A  wise  man  is  then  best  satisfied  when  he 
finds  that  the  same  argument  which  weighs  with 
him  has  weighed  with  thousands  before  him,  and 
is  such  as  hath  borne  down  all  opposition. 

Addison. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is.  in  many  branches 
thereof,  a  depraved  thing;  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
rats,  that  will  be  sure  lo  leave  a  house  some  lime 
before  it  fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that 
thrusts  out  the  Indger,  who  digged  and  made 
room  for  him  :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  crocodiles, 
that  shed  tears  when  Ihey  would  devour. 

Lord  liACoN: 

Essay  XXIV.,  Of  Wudomfora  Man't  Silf. 

Such  men  in  ell  deliberations  find  ease  to  be 
of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to  object 
and  fuietell  difficulties  ;  for  when  propositions  are 
denied  there  is  an  end  of  them ;  but  if  they  be 
allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work  :  which  false 
point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business. 
LoKD  Bacon  : 
Eiiay  XXVII.,  Of  Seeming  WUi. 

Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which 
he  would  turn  from  himself  ironically,  saying. 
There  could  be  nothing  in  him  lo  verify  the 
oracle,  except  this,  that  he  was  not  wise,  and 
knew  it ;  and  others  were  not  wise,  and  knew  it 
not.  Lord  Bacon. 


Wisdom  makes  alt  the  troubles,  griefs,  and 
pains  incident  lo  life,  whether  casual  adreruties 
or  natural  afflictions,  easy  and  supportable,  by 
rightly  valuing  the  importance  and  moderating 
the  influence  of  ibem.  BAUtow. 

Arguments  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  frame 
of  animate  bodies,  are  the  artificial  position  of 
many  valves  all  so  situate  as  (o  give  a  free  pa.«- 
sage  to  the  blood  in  their  due  channels,  but  not 
permit  them  to  regurgitate  and  disturb  the  great 
circulation.  BcHTLEy. 

A  wise  man  always  walks  with  his  scale  to 
measure,  and  his  balances  lo  weigh,  in  his  hand. 
If  he  cannot  have  the  best,  he  >i>ks  himself  if  he 
cannot  have  the  next  liest.  But  if  he  comes  to 
the  point  of  graduation,  where  all  positive  good 
ceases,  he  asks  himself  next.  What  is  the  least 
evil  7  and  on  a  view  of  the  downward  comjAri- 
son,  he  considers  and  embraces  that  least  evil  as 
comparative  good.  BuRKE : 

Lotd  North  and  the  Amtritan  War. 


There  is  this  difference  between  happiness 
and  wisdom :  he  that  thinkcs  himself  the  happiest 
man  really  is  so;  but  he  that  thinks  himself  the 
wisest  is  generally  the  greatest  fool. 

Coltok:  Laent. 

To  moke  wisdom  to  be  regulated  by  soeb  a 
plumbean  and  flexible  rule  as  that  [the  will]  is, 
13  quite  to  destroy  the  nature  of  it. 

CUDWOBTB. 

Wisdom  is  that  perfection  of  an  intelligent 
agent  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  select  and  em- 
ploy the  moM  proper  means  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  good  and  imporianl  end.  It  inclnde^ 
the  idea  of  knowledge  or  intelligence,  hut  may 
be  distinguished  from  it.  Knowledge  is  op- 
posed to  ignorance,  wisdom  is  opposed  lo  folly  or 
error  in  conduct.  As  applied  to  God,  it  may  be 
considered  as  comprehending  the  operations  of 
his  omniscience  and  benevolence ;  at,  in  other 
words,  his  knowledge  to  discern,  and  his  dispo- 
sition to  choose,  those  means  and  ends  which 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  order  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  universe.  Dr.  T.  Dick  : 

CkrUliaH  PhUosophtr,  sect.  iii. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a  wise  man 
and  a  fool :  the  wise  man  expects  future  things, 
but  does  not  depend  upon  them,  and  in  the 
mean  time  enjoys  the  present,  remembering  the 
past  with  delight ;  but  the  life  of  the  fool  is 
wholly  carried  on  to  the  future.      EpiCDKUs. 

Wisdom  is  the  rifhl  use  or  exercise  of  knowl- 
edge, and  differs  ^om  knowledge  as  the  use 
which  is  made  of  a  power  or  faculty  diSeis  fros 
the  power  or  faculty  itself.  FiiMIKC. 

Wisdom  groundeth  her  laws  upon  an  infalli- 
ble rule  of  comparison.  Hooker. 

He  that  considers  how  little  our  consUtuiioo 
can  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not 


WISDOM.— WIT. 


much  higher  than  we  breathe  in,  will  be  satis- 
fied thai  Ihe  all-wise  srchilect  has  suited  oui 
organs  uid  the  bodies  that  are  to  eflect  ihun, 
one  to  another.  Locke. 

Iiitellectuat  beings  in  their  canstinl  endeav- 
ours after  true  feliciLjr  can  suspend  Ibis  prosecu- 
lion  in  particular  cases,  till  Ibey  have  looked 
befiire  them  and  inlormed  themselves  whether 
ihal  particular  thing  lie  in  their  wajr  to  their 
main  end.  LocKE. 

Human  wisdom  makes  as  ill  use  of  her  lalent 
when  she  enercises  it  in  rescinding  from  Ihe 
numlier  and  sweetness  of  ihose  pUasures  Ihal 
are  naturally  our  due,  as  she  employs  it  favour- 
ably, and  well,  in  anificially  disguising  and 
tricking  out  the  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  the  sense 
of  them,  Montaigne  I 

Baayt,  Cotton's  3d  ed,,  ch.  xxix. 

In  strictness  of  language  there  is  s  difference 
between  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  wisdom  al- 
ways supposing  action,  and  action  directed  liy  it. 
Palev. 

The  wisdom  of  Ihe  Deity,  as  testified  in  the 
works  of  creation,  lurpassea  all  idea  we  have 
of  wisdom  drawn  from  the  highest  intellectual 
operations  of  Ihe  highest  of  intelligent  beings 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  (which  i^i'of 
tlie  chief  importance  to  us),  whatever  be  its  com. 
pa«s  or  extent,  which  it  is  evidently  impossible 
that  we  should  be  able  to  determine,  it  must  be 
adequate  lo  the  conduct  of  that  order  of  things 
under  which  we  live.  Pai.EY. 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  charac- 
ter of  a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whenever 
any  one  tells  you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with 
him.      Pope:  ThougAti  on  Various  Sufjecli. 

The  learned  man  is  only  useful  lo  ihe  learned  ; 
the  wise  man  is  equally  useful  to  the  wise  and 
the  simple.  The  merely  learned  man  has  not 
elevated  his  mind  above  that  of  olheis;  hia 
judgments  are  not  mote  penetrating,  his  remarks 
not  more  delicate,  nor  his  actions  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  others;  be  merely  uses  other  in- 
struments than  his  own  ;  his  hands  are  employed 
in  business  of  which  the  head  sonieiimes  takes 
little  note.  It  is  wholly  diffetenl  with  the  wise 
man  :  he  moves  far  above  the  common  level, — 
he  observes  everything  from  a  dilTerenl  point  of 
view;  in  his  employments  there  is  always  an 
aim,  in  his  views  always  freedom,  and  all  with 
him  is  above  the  common  level.       Richter. 

What  doth  better  become  wisdom  than  to 
discern  what  is  worthy  Ihe  living  ? 

Sift  P.   StDNEV. 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which 
doth  most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life.  For 
wisdom  as  it  refers  to  action  lies  in  the  proposal 
of  a  right  end,  and  the  choice  of  the  most 
proper  means  to  attain  it :  which  end  doth  not 
refer  to  any  one  part  of  a  man's  life,  but  to 
the  whole  as  taken  tcf  ether.  He  iherefore  only 
deserves  the  name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  con- 
siden  how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor 
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and  mean,  nor  how  to  be  welt  when  he  is  sick, 
DOr  how  to  escape  a  present  danger,  noi  how  to 

compass  a  particular  design ;  but  he  that  con- 
siders the  whole  course  of  his  life  together,  and 
what  is  fit  for  him  to  make  the  end  ol  it,  and  by 
what  means  he  may  best  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  it,  Stiluncfleet  ;  Sermoiu. 

Human  wisdom  is  the  aggregate  of  all  human 
experience,  constantly   accumulating,   and   se- 
lecting, and  reorganizing  its  own  materials, 
JunoB  Joseph  Story. 

Wisdom  is  that  which  makes  men  judge  what 
are  the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to 
attain  them,  and  gives  a  man  advantage  of  coun- 
sel and  direction.  SiR  W.  TehpLE. 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  and  dying 
life  to  that  slate  which  will  shortly  begin,  but 
never  have  an  end;  and  this  will  approve  itself 
lo  be  wisdom  at  last,  whatever  the  world  judge 
of  it  now.  Tii-LOTSON. 

It  may  be  said,  almost  without  qualification, 
that  true  wisdom  consists  in  the  r/aify  and  at- 
turale  perception  of  analogies.  Without  the 
former  quality,  knowledge  of  the  past  is  unin- 
struclive ;  without  the  latter,  it  is  deceptive. 
WhaTely  : 
Annot.  on  Bacen's  Essay,  Of  Sieming  Wist. 

Another,  having  been  warned  ihal  "  wisdom 
and  wit"  are  not  the  same  thing,  makes  it  a  part 
of  wisdom  to  distrust  everything  that  can  possi- 
bly be  regarded  as  witty;  not  having  judgment 
to  perceive  the  combination,  when  it  occurs,  of 
wit  with  sound  reasoning.  The  ivy-wreath  con- 
ceals from  his  view  the  point  of  the  thyrsus. 
His  is  not  the  wisdom  that  can  laugh  at  what  is 
ludicrous,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  clear 
discernment  of  sound  and  unsound  reasoning. 
Whately  : 
Annot.  m  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Strming  Wise. 


WIT. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  every 
man  would  be  a  wit  it  he  could  ;  and  nolwilh- 
standing  pedants  of  a  pretended  depth  and  so- 
lidity are  apt  lo  decry  the  writings  of  a  polite 
author  as  flash  and  froth,  they  all  of  them  show, 
upon  occasion,  that  they  would  spare  no  pains 
to  arrive  at  the  character  of  those  whom  they 
seem  to  despise.  For  ihis  reason  we  often  find 
them  endeavouring  at  works  of  fancy ;  which 
cost  them  inBnile  pains  in  the  production.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  a  roan  had  better  be  a  galley-slave 
than  a  wit,  were  one  to  gain  that  title  by  [hose 
etabonte  trifles  which  have  been  the  inventions 
of  such  authois  as  were  often  masters  of  great 
learning,  but  no  genius. 

Addison  :  Spetialor,  No.  59, 

Eveiy  resemblance  of  ideas  is  not  that  which 
we  call  wit,  unless  it  be  such  a  one  that  gives 
delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader.  These  two 
properties  seem  essential  to  wit,  more  parlicu- 
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Urly  ihe  lasl  o(  them.  In  order  therefore  thai 
the  reTiembJance  in  the  ideas  be  wit,  it  i>  neces- 
sary that  (he  ideal  should  not  lie  loo  near  one 
another  in  Ihe  nature  of  things;  for  where  (he 
likeness  is  obvious,  ii  gives  no  sutpriie. 

Addison  :  spiaaior.  No.  6a. 

As  trne  wi(  consists  in  the  tesernblincc  of 
ideas,  and  false  wi(  in  Ibe  resemblance  of  words, 
according  to  the  foregoing  instances;  (here  is 
another  kind  of  wit  which  consists  partly  in  the 
Tesemblaiice  of  ideas,  and  panly  in  ibe  resem- 
blance of  words,  which  for  distinction-sake  I 
shall  call  mixed  wi(.  This  kind  of  wi[  is  (hat 
which  abounds  in  Cowley  more  ihan  in  any  other 
author  that  ever  wrote.  Mr.  Waller  h.-is  like- 
WLte  a  ^eat  deal  of  it.  Mr.  Dryiten  \i  very 
sparing  in  it.  Milton  had  a  genius  much  sbove 
it.  Spenser  is  in  ihe  same  class  with  Millnn. 
The  llaiians,  even  in  Iheir  epic  poetry,  Bte  full 
of  it.  Monsieur  Boileau,  who  funned  hini%etf 
upon  iSe  ancieni  poets,  has  everywhere  rejected 
It  with  scorn.  If  we  look  after  mixed  wit 
among  the  Greek  writers,  we  shall  find  it  no- 
where but  in  (he  epigrammatisis.  There  are  in- 
deed some  slrokes  of  it  in  the  liltle  poem  ascribed 
to  MusKUS,  which  by  Ihal.  as  well  as  many  oiher 
marks,  tietrays  R^elf  to  be  a  modem  composi- 
lion.  If  we  look  into  Ihe  Latin  Writers,  we  find 
none  of  this  mixed  wit  in  Virgil,  Lucretius,  or 
Catullus  ;  very  liltle  in  Horace,  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  Ovid,  and  scarce  anything  else  in  Mar- 
tial. Addison  :  Sptctator,  No.  62. 

It  is  grown  almost  fnlo  a  maxim  ihal  good- 
natured  men  are  not  always  men  of  the  most 
wit.  This  observation,  in  my  opinion,  has  no 
foundallan  in  nature.  Thegreale't  wits  I  have 
conversed  with  are  men  eminent  for  their 
humanity.         AddisoH:  Sfeclalor,  No.  169. 

A  man  who  cannot  write  with  wit  on  a  proper 
iubjecl  is  dull  and  stupid;  but  one  who  shows 
it  in  an  improper  place  Is  as  impertinent  anil 
absurd.  Addison:  Sptdalor,  No.  zgi. 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  in  desire  new-fan- 
gled;    in   purpose  unconstnnt ;    bold  with   any 
Grson ;  busy  in  every  matter;  soothing  such  as 
preseni,  nipping  any  thai  is  absent. 

'         Ascham. 

Quick  wils  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily 
than  able  to  pierce  far:  like  sharp  tools,  whose 
edges  be  very  soon  turned.  Ascham. 

A  wit  quick  withoul  lightness,  sharp  wtlhoul 
briltleness,  desirous  of  good  things  without  new- 
fangleness,  diligent  in  painful  things  without 
wearisomeness.  Aschah, 

Over-much  quickness  of  wil,  either  given  by 
nature  or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  com- 
monly bring  greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or 
happiest  life  in  the  end.  Ascham. 

Sometimes  11  [jwil]  lielh  in  pat  allusion  lo  a 
known  slory,  or  tn  seasonable  application  of  a 
trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  Isle ; 
sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases, 
taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguily  of  iheir 


sense,  or  the  afAnily  of  their  sound ;  sometima 
il  is  wrapped  up  in  a  dress  of  humorous  expres- 
sion ;  sometimes  it  lurkelh  under  an  odd  Kimili- 
lude;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question, 
in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quickish  reason,  in  a 
shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  (w 
cleverly  retorting  an  objection  1  sometimes  it  is 
couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  cart 
irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperliole,  in  a  stanling  meta- 
phor, in  aplau-^ible  reconciling  of  conlradictioiis, 
or  in  acute  non-ense;  sometimes  a  sceoicsl 
representation  of  persons  or  ihings,  a  courlerfc-t 
S|ieech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for 
il;  somelimes  an  afFected  simplicity,  sometimes 
a  presumptuous  blunlness,  giveth  il  being ;  sonie- 
time^>  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon 
what  is  stmnge;  somelimes  from  a  crafty  wrest- 
ing obvious  mailer  to  the  parpose.  Oftea  it 
consisleth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth 
up  one  can  hardly  tell  bow.  lis  ways  are  un- 
accountable and  inexplicable,  being  answerable 
to  Ihe  numberless  rovings  of  fancy  and  vindiogs 
of  language.  Barkow. 

As  lo  lis  efficienl  cause,  wit  owes  its  prodnc- 
tion  10  an  eirlraordinary  and  peculiar  tempera- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  the  poKsessor  of  it. 
in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular  and 
eitalled  ferments,  and  an  afBuence  of  animal 
spirits,  refined  and  rectified  lo  a  great  degree  rt 
puriiyi  whence,  being  endowed  with  rivadty. 
brightness,  and  celerity,  as  well  in  their  reflec- 
tions as  direct  motions,  they  become  proper  in- 
struments for  the  sprightly  operations  of  Ihe 
mind ;  by  which  means  the  imagination  can 
with  great  facility  range  ihe  wide  field  of  nature, 
conlemplale  an  inlinlle  variety  of  o^ects,  ond  b* 
oliserving  the  similitude  and  disagreement  <rf 
their  several  qualities,  single  out  and  ahslraci, 
and  then  suit  and  unite,  (bose  ideas  which  will 
l>est  sui(  its  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allusions, 
surprising  metaphors,  and  admirable  sea(iments 
are  always  ready  al  hand. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore  :  Eitayt. 

Pope  says,  all  ihe  advantage  arising  from  the 
re|>ula(ion  of  wil,  is  the  privilege  of  saying  fool. 
ish  Ihings  unnoticed;  and  il  really  i»  so,  as  lo 
letters,  or  anything  committed  10  writing.  But 
1  don't  think  it  holds  good  with  respect  to 
conversalion  ;  for  I  have  observed  thai  where  a 
man  gets  a  reputation  for  being  a  liule  witty,  all 
shun,  fear,  and  hale  him,  and  carp  and  canvas 
his  roost  tiiflmg  words  or  actions. 

Burke,  ic/tir.  i3:   7e  R.  SMtutletim, 

Mr.  Locke  very  justly  and  finely  observes  i>f 
wit,  that  it  is  chleHy  conversant  in  Iracing  re- 
semblances; he  reroarks,  at  ihe  same  time,  ihu 
ihe  business  of  judgment  is  ralher  in  findinf; 
differences.  It  may  perhaps  appear,  on  thrt 
supposliion,  Ihal  there  is  no  material  distinc- 
tion between  the  wii  and  the  jud;^cn[,  as  they 
both  seem  to  result  from  different  operations  d 
the  same  faculty  of  comparing.  But  in  realrly, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  dependent  on  the 
same  power  of  the  mind,  they  differ  so  Teiy 
materially  in  many  respects,  that  a  perfect  miias 


>f  wit  and  judgment  is  one  of  Ihe  rarest  things 
n  the  world.  Burke; 

Oh  tit  SuiHme  and  BraiUiftd,  Intro- 
duction, On  Taste,  1 756. 


A  vit  is  n  very  unpopular  denomination,  as  it 
carries  terror  along  willi  it ;  and  people  in  ecu- 
eral  are  ns  much  afraid  oF  a  live  wit  in  company 
as  1  woman  is  oP  a  gun,  which  >he  Ihinkit  may 
i;o  off  of  itself  and  do  her  a  nlischief.  Their 
acquninlance  is,  however,  worth  seeking,  and 
iheir  company  worth  frequenting;  but  not  ex. 
clusively  of  othen,  nor  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
considered  only  as  one  of  thai  particular  set. 
Lord  Chesterfibld  : 
Letters  to  Ais  Sen,  Oct.  II.  1748, 

Wit,  however,  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
has  twen  rewarded  more  often  than  it  has  been 
defined.  A  certain  bishop  said  to  his  chaplain: 
What  is  wit  ?     The  chaplain  replied  :    The  rec 

tory  of  B is  vacant ;  give  it  to  me,  and  that 

will  be  wit.  Prove  it,  said  his  Lordship,  and 
you  shall  have  it.  Itviauld  it  a  good  thing  viell 
applied,  rejoined  the  chaplain. 

Coi.TON:  Lacon. 

Antithesis  may  be  the  htossom  of  wit,  but  it 
will  never  arrive  at  maturity  unless  sound  sense 
lie  the  trunk  and  truth  the  root. 

CoLTON :  Lacon. 

Strong  and  sharp  as  our  wit  may  be,  it  is  not 
so  strong  as  Ihe  memory  of  fools,  nor  ao  keen  as 
their  resentment:  he  that  lias  not  strength  of 
mind  to  forgive,  is  by  no  means  so  weak  as  to 
forget ;  and  it  is  mach  more  easy  to  do  a  cruel 
thing  than  to  say  a  severe  one. 

CoLTON  ;   Lacon. 

Wit  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram, 
nor  the  seeming  contradiction  ofa  poor  antithe- 
sis ;  neither  is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  grave 
sentence,  affected  by  Lucan,  but  more  sparingly 
used  by  Virgil.  DRVOBH. 

The  composition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to 
tie,  of  wit;  and  wit  in  the  poet  or  wit  writing  is 
no  other  than  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the 
writer,  which  .  .  .  searches  over  all  the  memory 
for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  things  which  it 
designs  to  represent.  Drvden. 

He  likens  Ihe  mediocrity  of  wit  to  one  of  a 
mean  fortune  who  manages  his  store  with  great 
parsimony,  but  who,  with  fear  of  running  into 
profuseness,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence 
of  living.  DityliEN. 

These  dull  harmless  makers  of  lampoons  are 
'  '  'to  the  public :  some 

1  their  designs,  and. 
'mixing  sense  with  malii^e,  blast  the  reputation 
of  the  most  innocent.  DrydeN. 

The  definition  of  wil  is  only  this,  that  it  is  a 
propriety  of  thoughts  and  words;  or,  in  other 
term*,  thoughts  and  words  el^antly  adapted  to 
the  subject.  DbvdBN. 
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The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  wil,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  could  have  wished  that  the  master 
of  it  had  been  a  belter  manager. 

Dbvden. 

Because  the  curiouty  of  man's  wit  doth  with 
peril  wade  farther  in  the  search  of  things  than 
were  convenient,  Ihe  same  is  thereby  restrained 
unto  such  generalities  as,  everywhere  offering 
themselves,  are  apparent  to  men  of  the  weakest 
conceit.  Hooker. 

Sharp  and  sulitle  discourses  of  wit    procure 
many  times  very  great  applause,  but  being  laid 
in  the  balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound 
experience  delivereth,  they  are  overweighed. 
HOOKEK. 

For  the  qualities  of  sheer  wit  and  humour. 
Swift  had  no  superior,  ancient  or  modem. 

Lktgh  Hunt. 


A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler 

in  the  dialect  of  ladies. 

is  not  always  a  man 
vigorous  fancy  upon  Co 
brings  distant  ideas  un 

»ho,  by  the  action  of  a 
mprehensive  knowledge, 
xpecledly  together,  w1io 

by  some  peculiar  acu 
blances  in  objects  diss 
or  by  mixing  heterogen 
attention  wHh  sudden 

eness    discovers   resem- 

milar  to  common  eyes, 
cous  notions  dazzles  the 
scintillations  of  conceit. 

A  lady's  wit  is  a  man 

who  can  make  ladies 

laugh,  to  which,  how 

ver  easy  it  may  seem. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson  ;  Rambler,  Noj  141. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pnpe.  at  being 
"that  which  has  1>een  often  thought,  but  was 
never  before  so  well  enpressed,"  they  [Diyden 
and  his  contemporaries]  certainly  never  attained 
nor  never  sought  it;  for  Ihey  endeavoured  to 
be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  and  were  careless 
of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  account  of  wit  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous:  lie  depresses  it  below 
its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces  it  from  strength 
of  thought  to  happiness  of  language. 

If,  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate  con- 
ception, that  be  considered  as  wit  which  is  at 
once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  ils  first  production,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  just;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that 
never  found  it  wonders  how  he  missed;  10  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  Seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  hut  seldom 
natural;  Ihey  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
they  just;  and  the  reader,  far  from  wondering 
that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently 
by  what  perverseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  ils  eflecli  upon  the 
hearer,  may  be  more  rigorously  and  philosoph- 
ically considered  as  ■  bind  of  disnrdia  concorsi 
a  combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  diacov^. 
ery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things  a[^rently 
unlike.  Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  more  ' 
than  enough.  The  most  heterogeneous  ideas  are  ' 
yoked  by  violence  together;  nature  and  art  are 
raniacked  for  il  lustrations,  comparisons,   and 
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mllusions ;  Iheir  learning  instructs,  and  their  sub- 
ijlity  surprises;  bui  ibe  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and,  though  he 
lometimcs  admirM,  is  seldom  pieased. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  Lift  of  Cowley. 

Intemperate  wits  wilt  spare  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  and  make  themselves  the  commoti  enemies 
oT  mankind.  L'Estrancr. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  lome 
reason  of  thai  common  obaervalion,  "  Thai  men 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  mem- 
ories, have  not  always  Ihe  clearest  judgment 
or  deepest  reason."  For  wil  lying  mo«t  in  the 
assemblage  of  ideas,  and  pultine  those  together 
irilh  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to 
make  op  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions 
in  the  fancy ;  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies 
quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully 
one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found 
the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mis- 
led by  similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  lake  one 
thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding 
quitecontrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion;  wherein, 
iotlhe  most  pari,  lies  that  entertainment  and 
plea.'^nnlry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the 
fancy,  and  is  therefore  so  acceptable  to  all 
people-  Locke. 

In  wil,  if  by  wil  be  meant  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving analogies  between  things  which  appear 
to  have  nothing  in  common,  he  [Lord  Bacon] 
never  had  an  equal,  not  even  Cowley,  not  even 
the  author  of  lludibras.  Indeed,  he  possessed 
this  faculty,  or  rather  this  faculty  possessed  him, 
to  a  morbid  degree.  When  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  it  without  reserve,  as  he  did  in  the  Sapi- 
mtia  V'tterum,  and  at  Ihe  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  De  Augjiuntis,  the  feats  which  he 
performed  were  not  merely  admirable,  but  por- 
tentous, ani)  almost  shocking.  On  those  occa- 
sions we  marvel  al  him  as  clowns  on  a  fairday 
marvel  at  i  juggler,  and  can  hardly  help  think- 
ing that  the  devil  must  be  in  him,  .  .  .  Vet  w( 
cannot  wish  that  Bacon's  wit  had  been  less  lui 
nriant.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  affords,  it  was  in  Ihe  vasi  majority  of 
cases  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  ob- 
scure truth  plain,  of  making  repulsive  truth 
attractive,  of  lixing  in  the  mind  forever  truth 
which  might  oiherwise  have  left  but  a  transient 
impression.  Lord  Macaul-Mt  j 

Lord  Baion.  ]u\y,  1837. 

Wil  may  be  divided  intotwo  sorts,  serious  and 
comical.     First,  with  res|>eci  to  that  which 
serious  or  grave  :  the  original  signification  of  the 
Saxon  word  signifies  wisdom  ;  and  therefore 
witty  was  anciently  a  wise  man,  and  so  late  i 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  man  of  greal  wil  sign 
fied  a  man  of  great  judgment ;  and,  indeed,  we 
Mill  say,  if  a  man  has  the  use  of  his  reason,  th 
he  is  in  his  wit<,  and  if  the  contraiy,  that  he 
out  of  his  wlls.     Serious  wit,  therefore,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  quick  wisdom,  or,  according 
to  Pope, 


"  True  wtl  li  Buun  la  advulace  drtit, 
Wlul  oft  WH  Ihough.,  tut  nTir  »  wdl  cipnM." 

Second,  as  to  comic  wit ;  this  is  Ihe  general 
acceptation  of  wit  among  us,  and  is  of  the  eeieal 
kind  ;  for  it  is  much  more  easy  to  raise  a  laugh, 
to  excite  admiration  by  quick  wisdom.  .  .  . 
wit  in  writing  consists  in  an  assimilaiion  of 
le  ideas  oddly  or  humorously  connected, 
as  in  Ihe  poem  of  Hudibras.  &c.,  but  more  par- 
ticularly comic  wit  is  applied  to  speaking  and 
conversation,  and  the  definition  of  Pope  may  be 
adapted  :  "  It  is  a  quick  conception  and  an  eafy 
delivery."  In  order  to  have  wit  for  this  purpose, 
Ihe  principal  requisites  are,  a  good  imaginatiaii, 
k  fund  of  ideas  and  words,  and  a  fluency  of 
ipeech ;  but  all  these  will  be  insufRcieni  Duiess 
the  speaker  know  how  to  adapt  his  remarks  and 
plies  to  particular  persons,  limes,  and  occa- 
ons;  and,  indeed,  if  he  would  be  truly  witty, 
;  must  know  the  world,  and  be  remarkably 
quick  in  suiting  the  smallest  word  or  term  <i 
an  expression  to  the  subject. 

Lord  Mokboddo. 
I  lind  no  other  difference  between  the  com- 
mon town  wits  and  the  downright  connliy  fooU, 
than  that  the  lirst  are  partly  in  the  wrong,  with 
a  little  more  gaiety,  and  the  last  neither  in  the 
right  nor  wrong.  PoPB. 

Praise  to  a  wil  is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower : 
if  it  be  moderately  bestowed  it  cheers  and 
revives;  but  if  loo  lavishly,  overcharges  ud 
depresses  him.  PoPE, 

I  take  not  wit  in  that  common  acceptation, 
whereby  men  understand  some  sudden  flashes 
of  conceit  whether  in  style  or  conference,  which, 
like  rotten  wood  in  the  dark,  have  more  shine 
than  substance,  whose  use  and  ornament  are, 
like  themselves,  swift  and  vanishing,  at  once 
both  admired  and  forgotten.  But  I  undcnCmd 
a  settled,  constant,  and  habitual  sufliciency  of 
the  understanding,  whereby  it  is  enabled,  in  any 
kind  of  learning,  theory,  or  practice,  both  to 
sharpness  in  search,  subtilty  in  expression,  oikI 
despatch  in  execution. 

BisHor  E.  REyNOLi>s. 

Where  there  is  a  real  stock  of  wit,  yet  the 
wittiest  sayings  and  sentences  will  tie  band  in 
a  great  measure  the  issues  of  chance,  and 
nothing  else  bul  so  many  lucky  hits  of  a  rovii^ 
fancy.  South. 

Lewd,  shallow  .brained  huffs  make  atbeim 
and  contempt  of  religion  the  badge  of  wit. 
South. 

If  wit  is  to  lie  measured  by  the  circomstancet 
of  time  and  place,  there  is  no  man  has  generally 
so  little  of  that  talent  as  he  who  is  a  wit  by 
profession.  What  he  says,  instead  of  arising 
from  Ihe  occasion,  has  an  occasion  invented  for 
bringing  it  in.  Thus  he  Is  new  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  he  talks  like  nobody  else;  bot 
has  taken  up  a  method  of  his  own,  witfaont 
commerce  of  dialogue  with  other  people. 

Sir  R.  Stbrlb;  TalUr,  No.  29. 
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Others  with  as  tillle  pretetiuons  iflecling  polile- 
neas  in  manners  and  discourse.  Swift. 

The  proper  use  of  wil  is  to  season  conver- 
sation, to  represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  to  expose  the  vices  and 
follies  of  men.  TlLLOrsoN. 

When  wit  transgresselh  decency  it  degener- 
ates into  insolence  and  impiety. 

TlLLOISON. 
Alt  wit  which  borders  upon  profaneness,  and 
makes  bold  with   those   things  to  which   the 
greatest  reverence  is  due,  deserves  to  be  branded 
with  folly. 


WIVES. 
He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given 
hostages  to  fortune  1  for  they  are  impediments 
to  great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief. 
.  .  .  Certainty  wife  and  children  aie  a  kind  of 
discipline  of  humanity. 

Lord  Bacon  : 

Etsay  VllL,  Of  Marriage  and  SingU  Lift. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  obedience 
and  chastity  in  the  wife,  if  she  thinks  her  hns- 
band  wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if  the  find 
him  jealous.  Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses, 
companions  lor  middle  age,  and  old  men's 
nnrses;  so  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry 
when  he  will :  but  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of 
the  wise  men  that  made  answer  to  the  question. 
When  a  man  should  marry — "  A  young  man 
not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all."  [Thales.}  It 
is  often  seen  that  bad  husbands  have  very  good 
wives;  whether  it  he  that  it  raiseth  the  price  of 
their  husbands'  kindness  when  it  comes,  or  that 
the  wives  take  a  pn'de  in  their  patience;  but 
thi-i  never  fails,  il^  the  bad  husbands  were  of 
their  own  choosing,  against  their  friends'  con- 
sent :  for  then  they  will  be  sure  to  make  good 
iheii  own  folly.  Ixjrd  Bacon  : 

Eisay  VIIL,  OfAfarHagt  and  Single  Lift. 
There  is  something  so  gross  in  the  carriage 
of  some  wiveK  that  they  lose  their  husbands' 
hearts  for  faults  which,  if  a  man  has  either 
goodnature  or  good -breeding,  he  know*  not 
how  to  tell  them  of.  I  am  afraiti,  indeed,  the 
ladies  are  generally  most  faulty  in  this  par- 
ticular; who  at  (heir  fofX  giving  into  love  find 
the  way  so  smooth  and  pleasant  that  they  fancy 
it  is  scarce  possible  to  be  tired  in  It.  There  is 
so  much  nicety  and  discretion  required  to  keep 
love  alive  after  marriage,  and  make  conversation 
still  new  and  agreeiible  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  (hat  I  know  nothing  which  seems  readily 
to  promote  it  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please 
on  both  '.ides,  and  superior  good  sense  on  the 
port  of  the  man. 

BUDCELL:  Spietalor,  No.  506. 
In  our  age  women  commonly  preserve  the 
publication  of  their  good  oEcei,  and  their  vehe- 
ment affeciion  towards  their  husbands,  until  ibey 


have  lost  them,  or  at  least,  till  then  defer  the 
testimonies  of  their  good  wilt.  A  too  slow  tes- 
timony, and  thai  comes  too  late;  by  which  they 
rather  maniresi  (hat  they  never  loved  them  till 
dead.  Their  life  is  nothing  but  trouble,  their 
death  full  of  love  and  courtesie.  As  fathers  con- 
ceal their  alTcclion  from  iheir  children,  women 
likewise  conceal  theirs  from  their  husbands  to 
maintain  a  modes)  respect.  This  mystery  is  not 
for  my  pallate;  'tis  10  much  purpose  that  (hey 
scratch  themselves  and  (ear  their  hair.     I  whi^ 
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they?   Howdid  theylivelogelherP' 
I  always  have  thai  good  saying  in  my  heail, 

make  the  most  ado  who  are  least  concerned." 
Their  whimpering  is  offensive  to  the  living  and 
vain  to  the  dead  ;  we  should  willingly  give  them 
leave  to  laugh  after  we  are  dead  provided  ihey 
will  smile  upon  us  whilst  we  are  alive.  Is  it 
not  to  m.tke  a  man  revive  in  spitt,  (hal  she  who 
spit  in  my  face  whilst  I  was  shall  come  to  kiss 
my  feet  when  I  am  no  mote  ?     Montaigne: 

Essayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xcii. 

Do  not  indulge  romantic  ideas  of  superhuman 
excellence.  Remember  that  the  fairest  crealnre 
is  a  fallen  creature.  Yel  lei  not  your  standard  he 
low.  If  it  he  absurd  lo  expect  perfection,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  tn  expect  tonsiilenty.  Do  not 
suffer  yourself  lo  be  caught  by  a  shining  quality, 
till  you  know  it  isnoi  counlerncled  by  the  oppo- 
site defect.  Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one 
point,  till  you  are  assured  there  it  no  Inxtly  in 
others.  In  character.as  in  architeclure,  propor- 
tion is  beauly.  The  education  of  the  present 
race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  do- 
mestic happiness. 

Hannah  More:  Caleis,  cAi.  i\. 

I  am  married,  and  have  no  other  concern  but 
to  please  the  man  I  love  -,  he  is  the  end  of  every 
care  I  have  ;  if  I  dress,  it  is  for  him ;  if  I  read 
a  poem,  or  a  play,  it  is  lo  qualify  myself  for  a 
conversation  Sigreeahle  (o  his  taste ;  he  is  almost 
the  end  of  my  devotions;  half  my  prayers  are 
for  his  happiness. 

Slit  R.  Steele:  ^ctaler.  No.  354. 

I  have  very  long  entertained  an  ambilion  to 
make  the  word  wife  the  most  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful name  in  nalure.  If  it  be  not  so  in  itself, 
all  ihe  wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  lo  this  day,  has  consented  in 

Sir  R.  Stkele:  Spictatar,  No.  490. 
Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are 
in  the  power  of  marriage.  A  woman  indeed 
ventures  most,  for  she  halh  no  sanctuary  10  re- 
tire lo  from  an  evil  husliand :  she  must  dwell 
upon  her  sorrow,  and  hatch  Ihe  ^gs  which  her 
own  folly  or  infelicity  hath  produced;  and  she 
is  more  under  it,  because  her  tormentor  hath  a 
warrant  of  prerogative,  and  the  woman  may 
complain  toGod  as  subjeclsdoof  tyrant  princes, 
but  otherwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the  causes 
of  unkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  run 
from  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must 
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reiam  to  il  agun,  and  when  b«  lita  uuoDg  hit 
neighbours,  he  rememben  the  objection  thai  liei 
in  bii  bosom,  and  he  light  deeply. 

Juuuiv  Taylok  : 
T^oenfy-JSvt  Sermeni  Preatlud  at  GaUm 
Grmt:  XVII.,  Tkt  Marriagi  Rimg. 


WOMAN. 
I  have  orien  ihought  there  hat  dM  been  suffi- 
cient pains  taken  in  linding  out  proper  employ- 
ment and  diversions  for  the  fair  ones.  Their 
amusements  seem  contrived  for  ihem  rather  as 
they  are  women  than  as  they  are  reasonable 
creatures ;  and  are  more  adapted  to  (be  sex  than 
to  the  species.  The  toilet  is  ibeir  great  scene 
of  business,  and  the  right  adjusting  of  their  hair 
the  principal  emplnyment  (M  their  lives.  The 
SDTting  of  a  suit  of  ribands  is  reckoned  a  very 
good  morning's  work  ;  and  if  Iheymike  an  ei- 

fotigue  makes  them  unlit  for  anything  else  all 
the  day  after.  Their  more  serious  occupations 
are  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  their  greatest 
drudgery  the  preparation  of  jellies  and  sweet- 
meats. This,  I  sny,  is  the  state  of  ordinary  women; 
■hough  I  kniiw  there  are  multitudes  of  those  of 
a  more  elevated  life  and  con  venation,  that  move 
in  an  exalted  sphere  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
that  join  all  the  beauties  of  the  mind  to  the 
ornaments  of  dress,  and  inspire  a  kind  of  awe 
and  respect,  as  well  as  love,  into  their  male  be- 
holders. Addisoh  :  Specfalor,  No.  lo. 

I  have  often  reflected  with  myself  on  this 
unaccountable  humour  in  womankind,  of  being 
smitten  with  everything  that  is  showy  and  su- 
perficial ;  and  on  the  numberless  evils  that  befall 
the  sex,  from  this  light  fantastical  disposition. 
Addison:  Sptdator,  No.  15. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so  very  ve- 
hement in  the  fair  sex,  produces  excellent  eflects 
in  women  of  sense,  who  desire  to  be  admired 
for  that  which  only  deserves  admiration;  and  I 
think  we  may  observe,  without  a  compliment  to 
any  of  them  do 
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.  a        ''  regard  to  their  honour,  than  what 
we  find  in  the  generality  of  our  sex. 

ADDISON  :  SptitalBT,  No.  73. 

When  I  was  in  the  theatre  the  time  above 
mentioned,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the 
patches  on  both  sides,  and  found  the  lory 
patches  tn  be  about  twenty  stronger  than  the 
whig  \  but,  to  make  amends  for  this  small  in- 
equality, I  the  next  rooming  found  the  whole 
puppet-show  filled  with  faces  spoiled  after  the 
whiggi^h  manner.  Whether  or  no  the  ladies 
had  reirealed  hither  in  order  to  rally  their  forces 
I  cannot  tell  1  but  ihe  next  night  they  came  in 
so  great  a  l>ody  to  the  opera  ihnt  Ihey  outnum- 
bered the  enemy. 

Addison:  Spectator,  No.  Si. 

Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay 
and  joyous  than  men  i  whether  il  be  that  their 


blood  is  more  refined,  iheii  fibres  more  delicate, 
and  their  animal  spirits  more  tight  and  irolalile; 
or  whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  ntay 
not  be  a  kind  of  sex  in  the  very  soul,  I  shall 
not  pretend  lo  determine.  As  vivacity  is  the 
gift  of  women,  gravity  is  that  of  men. 

Addison  ;  SpeOatar,  No.  128. 

But  whatever  was  the  reason  that  nun  and 
woman  were  made  with  this  variety  of  temper, 
if  we  observe  the  conduct  of  the  fair  sex,  we 
find  that  they  choose  rather  lo  associale  them- 
selves with  a  person  who  resembles  Ihem  in  thai 
light  and  volatile  humour  which  is  natural  lo 
them,  than  to  such  as  are  qualified  to  moderate 
and  counlerbtilance  it  It  has  been  an  old  com- 
plaint, that  [he  coxcomb  carries  it  with  them 
before  the  man  of  sense.  .  .  . 

The  same  female  levity  is  no  less  fatal  to  them 
after  marriage  than  before.  It  represents  to 
their  imaginations  the  faithful,  prudent  husband 
as  an  honest,  tractable,  and  domestic  animal; 
and  turns  their  thoughts  upon  the  fine,  gay  gen- 
tleman that  laughs,  sings,  and  dresses  so  mud) 
more  agreeably. 

As  this  irregular  vivacity  of  temper  leads 
astray  the  hearts  of  ordinary  women  in  Ihe 
choice  of  their  lovers  and  the  treatment  of  their 
husbands,  il  operates  with  ihe  tame  pemicioos 
influence  towards  their  children,  who  are  taught 
to  accomplish  themselves  in  all  those  sublime 
perfections  thai  appear  captivating  in  the  eye 
of  their  mother.  She  admires  in  her  son  what 
she  loved  in  her  gallant,  and  by  that  means  coo- 
triliutes  all  she  can  to  perpetuate  bersdf  in  a 
worthless  progeny. 

Addison  ;  Sftctator,  No.  118. 

The  satires  or  iambics  of  Slmonides,  with 
which  I  shall  entertain  my  readers  in  the  pres- 
ent paper,  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  I 
formerly  advanced.  The  sut^ect  of  this  satire 
is  woman.  He  describes  the  sex  in  their  sev- 
eral characters,  which  he  derives  to  them  from 
a  fanciful  supposition  raised  upon  the  doctrine 
of  ^e-exislence.  He  tells  us  that  the  gods 
formed  the  souls  of  women  out  of  those  seeds 
and  principles  which  compose  several  kinds  of 
animals  and  elements:  and  that  their  good  oc 
bad  dispositions  arise  in  them  according  as  sncfa 
and  such  seeds  and  principles  predominate  in 

Addison  :  Relator,  No.  309. 
I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  assign  a  cause 
why  women  should  have  this  talent  of  a  ready 
utterance  in  so  much  greater  perfection  than 
men.  [  have  sometimes  fancied  that  they  have 
not  a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  <rf  sup- 
pressing their  thoughts,  as  men  have,  bat  ihai 
ihey  are  necessitated  to  .s]>e«k  everything  they 
think ;  and  if  so,  it  would  perhape  furnish  a  vety 
strong  argument  to  Ihe  Cartesians  for  the  sup- 
porting of  their  doctrine  that  the  soul  slwaya 
thinks.  Bui  as  several  are  of  opinion  thai  the 
fair  sex  are  not  altogether  stiaogeis  lo  the  an 
of  dissembling  and  Concealing  their  thoughts,  I 
have  been  forced  lo  relinquish  that  o)Hiiiao.  and 


have  ihercfare  endeavoured  to  seek  nfler  some 
better  reason. 

Addison  ;  Sptaaler,  No.  247. 
Women  ...  are  apt  to  form  themselves  in 
everything  with  regard  to  that  olher  half  of 
reaMinable  crealures  with  whum  they  are  blended 
and  confused;  their  thoughts  are  ever  turned 
upon  appenring  amiable  lo  (he  other  sex;  they 
talk,  and  move,  and  smile,  with  a  deMgn  upon 
us;  every  feature  of  Iheir  faces  every  pait  of 
their  dress.  <s  filled  with  snares  and  ailiirements. 
There  would  he  no  such  animals  as  pruiles  or 
Coquelles  in  the  world,  were  there  not  sach  an 
animal  as  man.  In  short,  it  ib  the  mate  that 
gives  charms  lo  womankind,  that  produces  an 
air  in  lh«ir  faces,  a  grace  in  (heir  motions,  a 
softness  in  their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in  their 
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Addison:  Sptdater,  No.  433. 


Women  lo  govern  men,  slaves  freemen,  arc 
much  in  the  same  degree;  all  being  total  vioii)- 
tions  and  perversions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations.  LoBD  Bacon. 

Put  a  case  of  a  land  of  Amazons,  where  the 
whole  government,  public  and  private,  i;  in  the 
hands  of  women :  is  not  such  a  preposterous 
government  against  the  first  order  of  nature,  for 
women  to  rule  over  men,  and  in  itself  void  ? 
Lord  Bacon. 

tl  is  not  strange  to  me,  that  persons  of  the 
fairer  sex  should  like,  in  all  things  about  them, 
that  handsomeness  for  which  they  find  them- 
selves most  liked.  Boylk:   On  Celaurs. 

Women  have,  in  general,  but  one  object, 
which  is  their  beauty;  upon  which  scarce  any 
flattery  is  too  gross  for  them.  Nature  has  hardly 
formed  a  woman  ugly  enough  to  be  insensible 
to  flallery  upon  her  person;  if  her  face  is  so 
shocking  that  she  mual  in  some  degree  be  con- 
scious of  ii,  her  figure  and  her  air,  she  Irusls, 
make  ample  amends  for  it.  If  her  figure  is  de- 
formed, her  face,  she  thinks,  counterbalances  it. 
If  they  are  both  bad,  she  comforts  herself  that 
she  has  graces ;  a  certain  manner  ;  a  jt  nt  tiais 
quai,  still  more  engaging  than  beauty.  This 
truth  is  evident  from  the  studied  dress  nf  the 
ugliest  women  in  the  world.  An  undoubted, 
uncontested,  conscious  beauty  is.  of  all  women, 
the  least  sensible  of  flattety  upon  that  head : 
she  knows  it  is  her  due.  and  is  therefore  obliged 
to  nobody  for  giving  it  her.  She  must  lie  fhil- 
tered  upon  her  understanding;  which,  though 
she  mny  possibly  not  dnuht  of  herself,  yet  she 
suspects  that  men  may  dislrusl. 

Lord  CHts^ERPieiD : 
Lttteri  te  hii Sm,Ocl.  16,  1747. 

Women  are  much  more  like  each  other  than 
men;  ihn  have,  in  truth,  but  two  posMoni, 
vanity  aniLlove ;  these  are  (heir  univeruti  char- 
actensiics.  ...  He  who  flatters  them  most 
pleases  ihem  besi;  and  they  are  most  in  love 
with  him  who  they  (bink  is  Ihe  most  in  love 
with  them.   No  adulation  is  too  strong  fOTihem; 
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no  assiduity  too  great ;  no  simulation  of  passion 
too  gross ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  leasl  word 
or  action  (hat  can  possibly  be  conslnied  into  a 
slight  or  contempt  is  unpardonable,  and  never 

forgo((en.  LORD  CHESTERFIELD; 

Ldttrt  to  his  Son,  Oec.  1 9,  1 749. 
I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  (hat  most  significant 
word,  flirtation.    Fllrlalion  is  short  of  coquetry, 
and  indicates  only  (he  first  hints  of  approxima- 
tion. Chbstbrfieij). 


Colton;  Laam. 

The  plainest  man  who  pays  attention  (o 
women  wilt  sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  (be 
handsomest  who  does  not.  Wilkes  observed  to 
Lord  Townscnd,  "  Vou,  my  lord,  are  the  hand- 
somest man  in  [he  kingdom,  and  I  the  plainest. 
But  I  would  give  your  lordship  half  an  hour's 
start,  and  yet  come  up  with  you  in  (he  affections 
of  any  woman  we  both  wished  (o  win;  because 
all  tho^e  attentions  which  you  would  omit  on 
the  score  of  your  fine  exterior,  I  should  be 
obliged  (o  pay,  owing  lo  the  deficiencies  of 
mine."  Odlton  :  Lacvn, 

Woman  has,  in  general,  much  stronger  pro- 
pensity than  man  10  the  discharge  of  parental 
duties.  CowpKl. 

I  have  observed  that  most  ladies  who  have 
had  what  is  considered  as  an  education  have  no 
idea  of  an  education  prt^ressive  through  life. 
Having  attained  a  certain  measure  of  accom- 
plishment, knowledge,  manners,  &c,,  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  madi  tip,  and  so  take  their 
station;  they  ate  pictures  which,  being  quite 
finished,  are  now  put  up  in  a  frame — a  gilded 
one.  if  possible — and  hung  up  in  permanence 
of  beauty  I  in  permanence,  that  is  lo  say,  (ill 
Old  Time,  wilh  his  rude  and  dirty  fingers,  soil 
the  chatming  colours. 

John  Foster  :  Jountai. 


His 


St  amaiing  thing  that  young  people 
ler  they  shall  grow  old.     I  would. 


to  young  women  especially,  renew  the  m 
of  this  anticipation  every  hour  of  every  day.  I 
wish  we  could  make  all  the  ciyera,  watchmen, 
ballad -singers,  and  even  parrots,  repeat  to  them 
continually,  "  You  will  be  an  old  woman— you 
will"  "and  you."— Then,  if  they  have  left 
themselves  to  depend  almost  entirely,  as  most 
of  (hem  do,  on  exterior  and  casual  accommoda- 
(ions,  ihey  will  be  wretchedly  neglected.  No 
beaux  will  then  draw  a  chair  close  to  them,  and 
sweetly  simper,  and  whisper  that  the  bowen  of 
paradise  did  not  aflbrd  so  delightful  a  |>lace. 
John  Foster  r  Jvurnai. 

The  woman  in  us  still  prosecutes  a  deceit  like 
that  begun  in  the  garden ;  and  our  understand- 
ings are  wedded  (o  an  Eve  as  fatal  as  (he  mother 
of  their  miseries.  Glanvill. 

The  situation  of  females  without  fortune  in 
this  country  is  indeed  deeply  affecting.  Ex- 
cluded  from  all   the  active   employments,  in 
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which  they  might  engage  with  Ihe  utmost  pro- 
priely,  by  men  who,  to  ihe  injury  of  one  sex, 
add  the  disgrace  of  making  Ihe  ulher  effeminate 
and  ridiculoiu,  an  indigent  female,  the  object 
prot>abiy  of  love  and  tenderness  in  her  youth 
al  H  more  advanced  age  a  withered  Bower  1  has 
nothing  lo  do  but  retire  and  die. 

Robert  Hall:  HiJUcfions  on  War. 
This  so  eminent  industry  in  tnaking  proselytes 
more  of  that  aei  than  of  the  other,  groweth: 
for  that  (hey  are  deemed  apter  lo  serve  as  inslru- 
meots  in  the  cause.  Apter  they  are  through  the 
eagerness  of  their  affection ;  apter,  through  a 
natural  inclination  Unlo  piety;  apter,  through 
sundry  opportunities  &c.  Finally,  apter,  through 
a  singular  delight  which  they  lake  in  giving 
very  Targe  and  particular  intelligence  how  all 
about  near  them  stand  affected  as  concerning 
the  same  cause.  Hooker.. 

'  Apelles  used  <o  paint  a  good  housewife  on  a 
snail,  to  import  that  she  was  home-keeping. 

JaueS  Howell. 

There  it  in  even  true  woman's  heart  a  tpark 
of  heavenly  lire,  which  beams  and  blazes  in  the 
dark  hours  of  adversity.  W.  Irving. 

A  curtain -lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in 
the  world  for  teaching  Ihe  virtues  of  patience 
and  long-suffering.  W.  Irvinc. 

We  see  women  universally  jealous  of  the 
reputation  of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look 
with  contempt  on  the  care  with  which  Ihey 
study  their  complexions,  endeavour  to  preserve 
or  supply  the  bloom  of  youth,  regulate  every 
ornament,  twist  their  halt  into  curls,  and  shade 
their  faces  from  the  wealhsr.  We  recommend 
the  care  of  their  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  how 
little  addition  is  maite  by  all  their  arts  lo  ihc 
graces  of  the  mind.  But  when  was  it  known 
that  female  goodness  or  knowledge  was  able  lo 
attract  that  officiousness,  or  inspire  that  ardour, 
which  beauty  produces  wherever  it  appears  ? 
And  with  what  hope  can  we  endeavour  to  per- 
suade the  ladies  that  the  time  spent  at  the  toilet 
is  lost  in  vanity,  when  Ihey  have  every  moment 
some  new  conviction  that  their  interest  is  more 
effectually  promoted  by  a  riband  well  disposed, 
than  by  Ihe  brightest  act  of  heroic  virtue? 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  RambUr,  No.  66. 
But  though  age  be  lo  every  order  of  human 
beings  Kufliciently  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to 
be  dreaded  by  nne  ladies,  who  have  had  no 
other  end  or  ainbilion  than  to  fill  up  the  day 
nnd  the  night  with  dreis,  diversions,  and  flat, 
tery,  and  who,  having  made  no  acquaintance 
with  knowledge  or  with  business,  have  coii- 
]  Blantly  caughl  all  their  ideas  from  the  current 
prattle  of  the  hour,  end  been  indebted  for  nil 
their  happiness  to  compliments  and  treats.  With 
these  ladies,  age  begins  early,  and  very  often 
lasts  long;  it  begins  when  their  beauty  fades, 
when  their  mirth  loses  its  tprightliness,  a  ' 
their  motion  its  ease. 

Dr.  5.  Johnson  :  RambUr,  No.  69. 


It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  wooien, 
thai  they  are  for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  «■ 
they  fail  among  those  who  practise  vice  or 
virtue ;  and  that  neither  education  nor  reason 
gives  them  much  security  against  the  influeuce 
of  example.  Whether  it  be  that  they  have  less 
courage  to  stand  against  opposition,  or  that 
their  desire  of  admiration  makes  them  sacrifice 
their  principles  lo  the  iK)or  pleasure  of  worthless 


d  against 


goodness  seldom  keeps  it: 
laughter,  tlatlery,  or  fashion. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  RambUr,  No.  701 
A  woman,  the  more  curious  she  is  about  hei 
face,  is  commonly  the  more  careless  about  ber 
house.  Ben  Jonson. 

Our  next  subject  of  conversation  was  the  re- 
pugnance of  women  10  let  their  age  be  known. 
The  Emperor  [Napoleon  I.]  made  some  very 
lively  and  entertaining  remarks.  An  instance 
was  mentioned  of  a  woman  who  preferred 
losing  an  important  law-suit  to  confessing  hcc 
age.  The  case  would  have  been  decided  in  liei 
favour  had  she  produced  the  register  of  h« 
baptism,  but  this  she  coutd  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  do.  Another  anecdote  of  the  same  kind  ns 
mentioned.  A  certain  lady  was  much  attached 
to  a  gentleman,  and  was  convincinl  that  her 
union  with  him  would  render  her  happy;  bat 
she  could  not  marry  without  proving  the  date 
of  her  birth,and  she  preferred  remainiag  single. 
Las  CASJ&:  ^ 

Lift  of  Napoleon,  vol,  iii-,  ^.  ii.,  10*. 
nd  vanity  is  to  he  ob- 
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inds  o 


lelly  of  butchers,  i 
ilo  them  by  that  life  which  they  at 
;customed  to  lead. 

I  have  observed  among  all  nat 
□men  ornament  themselves  mc 
len ;  thai,  whereve 


'■  taught  and 
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obliging,  humane,  tender  beings; 
thai  ihey  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  ch«r- 
ful,  timorous  and  modest.  They  do  not  hesiuie, 
like  man,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  generous 
action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor  super- 
cilious, but  full  of  courtesy  and  fond  of  society : 
industrious,  economical,  iiigenucius ;  more  lia- 
ble, in  general,  to  err  than  man.  but  in  general, 
also,  more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good 
actions,  than  he.  I  never  addressed  myself  in 
Ihe  language  of  decency  and  friendship  lo  a 
woman,  whether  civiliied  or  savage,  withuot 
receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  answer.  With 
man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering 
over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark, 
through  honest  Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude 
and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and 
the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wandering  Tar. 
tat,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman 
has  ever  been  friendlylo  me,and  unifoiinlyw; 
and,  lo  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  benevolence,  these  adicHis  have 
been  performed  in  «o  free  and  so  kind  a  njanner, 
Ihai,  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  diaif  hi, 


and  if  hungry,  ale  the  coarse  morsel,  with  a 
doable  relUh.        John  Ledvabo  i  Mtmoirs. 

Thilperfectdisin  lerested  ness  and  sel  f-devoti  on 
of  which  man  seems  incapable,  but  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  woman. 

Lord  Macaulav. 

On  great  occasions  it  is  almost  always  women 
who  have  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  virtue 
and  devotion ;  the  reason  is,  thai  with  men  good 
and  bad  qualities  are  in  general  the  result  uf 
calculation,  whilst  in  women  they  are  impulses 
springing  from  the  heart. 

Count  Moxtholon  : 

Captivity  of  Napolton,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii. 

The  ancient  poets  are  like  so  many  modern 
ladies  :  let  an  action  be  never  lo  tririal  in  itself, 
Ibey  always  make  it  appeal  of  the  utmost  im- 
porta  nee.  Pope. 

What  means  did  the  devil  find  out,  or  what 
instruments  did  his  own  subtiliy  present  him,  as 
fittest  and  aptest  to  work  his  mischief  by  ?  Even 
the  unquiet  vanity  of  the  woman;  so  as  by 
Adam's  hearkening  lo  the  voice  of  his  wife, 
contrary  to  the  express  commandment  of  the 
living  God,  mankind  by  that  her  incantation  he- 
came  the  subject  of  labour.  Sorrow,  and  death  j 
the  woman  lieing  given  to  man  tor  a  comforter 
and  companion,  but  not  for  a  counsellor.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was 
templed;  even  by  the  most  uety  and  unworthy 
of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the  devil  entered  and 
persuaded.  Secondly,  What  was  the  motive  of 
her  disobedience?  Even  a  desire  to  know  what 
was  most  unfitting  her  knowledge;  an  afTedion 
which  lias  ever  since  remained  in  alt  the  pos- 
terity of  her  sex.  Thirdly,  What  was  it  that 
moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persuasions? 
Even  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved  alt  men 
since  to  ihe  tike  consent :  namely,  an  unwilling- 
ness to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  sad,  lest  she 
should  pine,  an<l  lie  overcome  with  sorrow.  But 
if  Adam,  in  the  state  of  perfection,  and  Solo- 
mon the  xm  of  David,  God's  chosen  servant, 
and  himself  a  man  endued  with  the  greatest 
wisdom,  did  lx>th  of  them  disobey  their  Creator 
by  the  pemunsion  and  for  the  tove  they  bare  to 
a  woman,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable 
that  other  men  in  succeeding  ages  have  been 
allured  lo  so  many  inconvenient  and  wicked 
{iractices  by  the  persuasions  of  their  w  ives,  or 
iither  beloved  darlings,  who  cover  over  and 
shadow  many  malicious  purposes  with  a  coun- 
terfeit passion  of  dissimulate  sorrow  and  un- 
quielness.  Sir  W.  Raleich. 

For  a  man  may  flatter  himself  as  he  pleases; 
but  he  will  find  that  the  women  have  more  un- 
derstanding in  their  own  affairs  than  we  have, 
and  women  of  spirit  are  not  to  be  won  by 
mourners.  He  that  can  keep  handsomely  within 
rules,  and  support  the  carriage  of  a  companion 
to  his  mistress,  is  much  more  likely  lo  prevail, 
than  he  who  lels  her  see  the  whole  relish  of  his 
life  depends  apm  her.  If  possible,  therefore, 
divert  your  miktress  rather  than  sigh  for  her. 


The  pleasant  man  the  will  desire  for  her  own 
sake;  but  the  languishing  lover  has  nothing  to 
hope  from,  but  her  pity. 

Sir  R.  Steele:  Tattir,  No.  30. 

Vou  see  in  no  place  of  conversation  the  per- 
fection of  speech  so  much  as  in  accomplished 
women.  Whether  it  be  that  there  is  a  partiality 
irresistible  when  we  judge  of  that  sex,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  yon  may  observe  a  wonderful  freedom 
in  their  utterance,  and  an  ea-iy  flow  of  words, 
without  being  distracted  (as  we  often  are  who 
read  much)  in  the  choice  of  dictions  and 
phrases.  SirR.  STEELE:    ra/itr.  No.  62. 

A  man  that  is  treacherously  dealt  with  in  love 
may  have  recourse  to  many  consolations.  Me 
may  gracefully  break  through  all  opposition  to 
his  mistress,  or  explain  with  his  rival ;  urge  his 
own  constancy,  or  aggravate  the  falsehood  by 
which  it  is  repaid.  But  a  woman  that  is  ill 
treated  has  no  refuge  in  her  griefs  but  in  silence 
and  secrecy.  The  world  is  so  unjust  that  a 
female  heart  which  has  been  once  touched  is 
thought  forever  blemished. 

Sir  R.  Steele;   TatUr,  No.  ii8. 

But  indeed  I  must  do  my  female  renders  the 
justice  lo  own  that  their  tender  hearts  are  much 
more  susceptible  of  good  impressions  than  the 
minds  of  the  other  sex.  Business  and  ambition 
take  up  men's  too  much  to  leave  room  for  phi- 
losophy ;  but  if  you  speak  to  women  in  a  style 
and  manner  proper  lo  approach  them,  Ihey  nevet 
fail  to  improve  by  your  counsels. 

Sir  R.  Steele:   TatUr,  No.  139. 

The  humour  of  affecting  a  superior  carriage 
generally  riseii  from  a  false  notion  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a  female  understanding  in  general,  or  an 
overweening  opinion  Ihal  we  have  of  our  own  ; 
for  when  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  ruggedness 
and  brutality  of  temper,  it  is  altogether  incorri- 
gible, and  not  to  be  amended  by  admonition. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  as  I  remember,  lays  it  down 
as  a  maxim  that  no  marriage  can  be  hap|iy  in 
which  the  wife  has  no  opinion  of  her  hu^lianil's 
wisdom ;  hut,  without  olTence  lo  so  great  an  au- 
thority, I  miiy  venture  to  say  that  a  sullen  wise 
man  is  as  tmd  as  a  good.nalured  fool.  Knowl- 
edge, softened  with  complacency  and  good 
breeding,  will  make  a  man  equally  beloved  and 
reKpecled  ;  but  when  joined  wilh  a  severe,  dis- 
tant, and  unsociable  temper,  it  creates  rather 
fear  than  tove. 

Sir  R.  Stbble:   TatUr,  No.  149. 


I  a 


:  I  do 


It  an  injury  to 
when  I  say  there  is  a  sort  of  sex  in 
souls.  I  am  lender  of  ufTending  them,  and 
know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  it  on  this  subject ;  but 
I  must  go  on  to  say  Ihal  the  soul  of  a  man,  and 
that  of  a  woman,  are  made  very  unlike,  accord- 
ing to  the  employments  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. The  ladies  will  please  to  observe,  I  say, 
our  minds  have  different,  not  superior,  qualities 
lo  theirs.  The  virtues  have  respectively  a  femi- 
nine and  masculine  cast.    What  we  call  in  men 
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wisdont,  is  in  women  prudena.  It  is  ■  psniatity 
to  call  ODe  gresler  than  the  other. 

Sir  R.  Stkklb:  TatUr,  No.  17a. 
You  men  are  wrilen.  and  can  represent  us 
women  as  unbecoming  as  you  please  in  your 
work*,  while  we  are  unable  to  return  the  injury. 
Vou  have  Iwlce  or  thrice  observed  in  your  dis- 
course, that  hypocrisy  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  education;  and  that  an  ability  10  disnemble 
our  affections  is  a  professed  part  of  our  breed- 
ing. TheM  and  such  other  reflections  are 
sprinkled  up  and  down  the  writings  of  all  ages, 
by  aulhon,  who  leave  behind  [bem  memorials 
of  their  resentment  against  the  scorn  of  partic- 


Mlhew 


SlE  R.  STMLK:  Spectato. 
It  has  been  thought  we  ate  not  generally  so 
i^orant  as  ill-taught,  or  that  our  sex  does  nut 
so  often  want  wit,  judgment,  or  koowleilge,  as 
the  right  application  of  them.  You  are  so  well- 
bred,  as  to  say  your  fair  readers  are  already 
deeper  scholars  than  the  beaux,  and  that  you 
could  name  some  of  them  that  talk  much  belter 
than  several  gentlemen  that  make  a  ligur 
Will's.  This  may  possibly  be,  and  no  great 
compliment,  in  my  opinion,  even  supposing 
your  comparison  to  reach  Tom's  and  the  Grecian. 
Surely  yon  are  too  wise  to  think  that  the  real 
commendation  of  a  woman.  Were  it  not  rather 
to  be  wished  we  improved  in  our  own  sphere, 
and  approved  ourselves  better  daughters,  better 
wives,  mothen,  and  friends  ? 

Sir  R.  Steele  :  Sptctator,  No.  95. 
Learned  women  have  lost  all  credit  by  their 
impertinent  talkativeness  and  conceit. 

SWIPT. 

upon  this  I  remenhcr  a  strain  of  refined  ci. 
vility :  that  when  any  woman  went  to  see  another 
of  equal  binh,  $be  worked  at  her  own  work  in 
the  other's  house.  StR  W.  Temple. 


WORDS. 

Words,  when  well  chosen,  have  so  great  a 
fonx  in  them,  tbal  a  description  often  gives  us 
more  lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of  things  them- 
selves. Thereaderfindsascenedrawn  instronger 
colours,  and  painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  im- 
agination, by  the  help  of  wordi,  than  by  an 
actual  survey  of  the  tccue  which  they  describe. 
In  this  case  the  poet  seems  to  get  the  belter  of 
nature;  he  takes,  indeed,  the  landscape  after 
her.  but  gives  it  more  vigorous  touches,  heightens 
its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole  piece,  that 
the  images  which  flow  from  the  objects  them- 
selves appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  to 
those  that  come  from  the  expressions. 

Addison  :  Sftdalor,  No.  416. 

Men  create  oppositions  which  are  not,  and  put 
them  into  new  terms  so  fixed,  as  whereas  the 
meaning  ought  to  govern  the  term,  the  term  in 
effect  governeih  the  meaning.  Bacoh  : 

£tsay  III.,  Of  Unity  in  XeHgiim. 


There  have  been  used,  either  barinraoi  words, 
of  DO  sense,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  imagi- 
nation ;  or  words  of  similitude,  that  they  may 
second  and  feed  the  imagination  :  and  this  was 
ever  in  heathen  charms,  as  in  charms  of  later 
times.  LoED  Ba«)M. 

Men  suppose  that  their  reason  has  command 
over  their  words ;  still  it  happens  that  words  id 
return  exercise  authority  on  reason. 

LoftU  Bacon. 

We  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty 
of  transposition  in  the  arrangement  of  wordi 
which  the  ancient  languages  enjoyed. 

Blaik. 

When  Homer  would  represent  any  agreeable 
object,  he  makes  use  of  the  smoothest  towels 
and  most  flawing  semi-vowels.  BroOHE. 

Now,  as  words  affect,  not  by  any  original 
power,  but  by  representation,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  their  influence  over  the  passioas 
should  be  but  light;  yet  it  is  quite  olherwUe; 
for  we  find  by  experience  that  eloquence  and 
poelty  are  as  capable,  nay  indeed  much  more 
capable,  of  making  deep  and  lively  impressions 
than  any  other  arts,  and  even  than  nature  itself 
in  very  many  cases.  BtJRRB: 

On  the  Suilimt  and  Btamtifmt,  1756. 

Thirdly;  by  words  we  have  it  in  our  nower 
to  make  such  lambinatums  as  we  1 
do  otherwise.  By  this  power  of 
are  able,  by  the  addition  of  welt-chosen  circum- 
stances, to  give  a  new  life  and  force  to  the  sim- 
ple oliject.  In  painting  we  may  represent  any 
fine  figure  we  please ;  but  we  can  never  give  it 
those  enlivening  loaches  which  it  may  receive 
from  words.  To  represent  an  angel  in  a  picture, 
you  can  only  draw  a  beautiful  young  man  winged; 
but  what  painting  can  furnish  out  anything  u 
grand  as  the  addition  of  one  word,  "  The  angel 
of  ihe  Lord"  ?  It  is  true,  I  have  here  no  clear 
id,ea;  but  these  words  aflect  the  mind  more 
than  the  sensible  image  did;  which  is  all  I 
contend  for.  BttBKS: 

On  tht  Suhlimt  and  Beautiful. 

TheeHectaal  power  of  words  the  Pythagoreans 
extolled ;  the  impious  Jews  ascribed  all  miracles 
to  a  name  which  was  ingraved  in  the  revestioiy 
of  the  temple.  Cahden. 

Cast  forth  thy  act,  thy  word,  into  the  ever- 
living,  ever-wotking  universe;  it  is  a  seed-grain 
that  cannot  die;  unnoticed  to-day,  it  will  be 
found  flourishing  as  a  banyan  grove,  perhaps, 
alas,  as  a  hemlock  forest,  after  a  thousand  years. 
Carlvle. 

Multitudes  of  words  are  neilbn  an  aignmcnl 
of  clear  ideas  in  the  writer,  nor  a  proper  means 
of  conveying  clear  notions  to  ihe  reader. 

Adah  Clarke. 

In  a  langiuge  like  outi,  so  many  words  of 
which  are  derived  from  other  langtuges,  there 
ore  few  modes  of  instruction  more  useful  ot 
more  ammlng  than  that  of  accosloming  yonnj; 


wbich  more  knowledge,  of  more  value,  may  be 
conveyed  by  ihe  history  of  a.  word  than  by  the 
history  of  a  campaign.  Colekidgb: 

Aids  to  Reflection,  Afhar.  \i. 

When  vords  are  restrained  by  comman  usnge 
to  A  particular  sense,  to  run  up  to  etymology, 
and  construe  iheru  by  dictionary,  is  wretchedly 
ridiculous.  Jek£mv  Colliek. 

I  have  first  considered  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  say  a  thing  at  alt,  liefore  I  have  taken 
Any  trouble  to  say  It  well ;  knowing  that  words 
ate  but  air,  and  that  both  are  capable  of  much 
cendensaiion.  Words  indeed  are  but  the  signs 
and  (euHleri  of  knowledge,  and  their  currency 
should  be  strictly  regutaled  by  the  capital  which 
they  represent. 

Coltoh;  Laten,  Prtface. 

Words,  those  fickle  daughlers  of  the  earth,  arc 
the  creaiion  of  a  being  that  is  finite,  and  when 
applied  lo  explain  that  which  is  infiriiie,  they 
fail ;  for  that  which  is  made  surpasses  not  the 
maker;  nor  can  that  which  is  immeasurable  by 
our  thougbis  be  measured  by  our  tongues. 

Etymoli^^y,  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  not  only 
useful  in  assisting  the  memory,  but  highly  in. 
stractive  and  pleasing.  Bui  if  pushed  so  far  as 
(o  refer  all  words  lo  a  few  primary  elemenlF,  it 
loses  all  its  value.  It  is  like  pursuing  heraldry 
up  to  the  first  cair  of  mankind. 

Bishop  COPLESTON:  Rtmaim. 

Words  apparently  synonymous,  and  really  so 
in  a  majon^  of  cases,  have  nevertheless  each 
an  appropriate  meaning. 

Bishop  Copleston. 

No  progressive  knowledge  will  ever  medicine 
that  dread  misgiving  of  a  mysterious  and  path- 
less power  given  lo  words  of  a  certain  im|)OTt. 
Db  Qt;iKCEV. 

By  the  hannony  of  words  we  elevate  the' 
mind  to  a  sense  of  devotion;  as  our  solemn 
music,  which  is  inarticulate  poesy,  doth  in 
churches.  Dry  DEN. 

Unnecessary  coinage,  as  wcil  as  unnecessaiy 
revival,  of  words  runs  into  affectation;  a  fault 
to  be  avoided  on  cither  hand.  Dryden. 

Horace  has  given  us  a  rule  for  coining  words, 
n  graco  fanlt  cadant,  especially  when  other 
words  are  joined  with  Ibem  which  eiplains  the 
sense.  DrvdeN. 

Scholars  are  close  and  frugal  of  their  words, 
and  not  willing  to  let  any  go  for  oinBtnent,  if 
they  will  not  serve  for  use.  Felton. 

Manly  spirit  and  genius  plays  not  tricks  with 
uords,  nor  frolics  with  the  caprice  of  a  frothy 
imagination.  Glanvili_ 

Scholars  sometimes  in  common  speech,  or 
writing  in  iheir  native  language,  give  termina- 
tions and  idiotisms  suitable  lo  Iheir  native  lan- 
guage unto  words  newly  invented. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 
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Words  are  ihe 
money  of  fools. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this 
deluding  ari  which  cbangeih  the  meaning  of 
words  as  alchemy  doth  (or  would  do)  the  sub- 
stance of  metals ;  maketh  of  anything  what  il 
lislelh,  and  bringeth,  in  the  end,  all  truth  lo 
nothing.  Hooker. 

Among  the  source*  of  those  innumerable 
calamities  which  from  age  10  age  have  over- 
whelmed mankind,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  principal  ihe  abuse  of  words. 

Bishop  G.  Korne. 

I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  recommend  to 
those  whose  thoughts  have  been  perhaps  em- 
ployed too  anxiously  on  verbal  singularities,  not 
lo  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute 
propriety,  the  orthography  of  Iheir  fathers.  It 
has  been  asserted,  thai  lor  the  law  to  be  inavm,  is 
of  more  importance  ihan  lo  be  right.  Change, 
says  Hooker,  is  not  made  without  inconvenience, 
even  from  worse  to  heller.  There  is  in  con- 
stancy and  stability  a  general  and  lasting  advan. 
tage,  which  will  always  'overbalance  the  slow 
improvements  of  gradual  correction.  Much 
less  ought  our  written  language  lo  comply  with 
the  corruptions  of  oral  utterance,  or  copy  that 
which  every  variation  of  lime  or  place  makes 
different  from  itself,  and  imitate  those  changes 
which  will  again  lie  changed  while  imitation 
is  employed  in  observing  Ihem. 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much 
influence  on  human  happiness;  or  thai  truth 
may  not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of 
spelling  fanciful  and  erroneous:  I  am  not  yel 
so  losl  in  leuicograpliy  as  lo  forget  ihnt  nordt 
are  the  daughters  of  earth,  and  that  things  are 
the  SMU  of  heaven.  Language  is  only  ihe  in- 
strument of  science,  and  noiils  are  but  ihe  signs 
of  ideas;  I  wish,  however,  that  the  instrument 
might  be  less  apt  lo  decay,  and  that  signs  might 
be  permanent,  like  Ihe  things  which  they  denote. 
Dr.  S.  Johnson: 
Preface  lo  A  Diitienary  of  the  Englith 
Language. 

No  dictionaiy  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be 
perfect,  since  while  it  is  hastening  to  publica- 
tion, some  words  are  budding,  and  some  are 
falling  away.  Dr.  H.  Johnson  : 

Preface  to  A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  majesty 
to  style;  they  have  the  aulboriiy  of  years,  and 
out  of  iheir  intermission  do  win  lo  themselves 
a  kind  of  grace  like  newness. 

Ben  Jonson. 

A  man  coins  not  a  new  word  without  some 
peril  and  less  fruit;  for  if  il  happens  to  be  re- 
ceived, tbe  praise  is  but  moderate;  if  refused, 
the  scorn  is  assured.  BEN  JON^oti. 

In  its  widest  signification,  etymology  takes 
cognitance  of  Ike  changes  of  the  form  of  VKrds. 
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Kuwevei,  as  ihe  etymology  which  compare*  lh« 
forms  oi  fatktri  vaifathtr  is  diflerent  from  (he 
etymology  that  compares  father  and  pater,  we 
have,  t)S etymology,  two  sorts:  one  dealing  with 
the  changes  of  iorm  thai  word;  undergo  in  one 
and  the  same  language  [father,  falkirs],  the 
other  dealing  with  the  changes  that  words 
undergo  in  passing  from  one  language  to  axi- 
Mher  J fiater,  father).  Latkam. 

To  tack  on  to  a  Gothic  root  a  cUssi<»l  ter- 
mitiation  (and  viee  vena)  is  (o  be  guilty  of 
hyiridiiiH.  .  ,  .  Hybridism  U  the  commonest 
fault  that  accompanies  the  introduction  of  new 
words.  Latham. 

Learn  the  Talue  of  a  man's  words  and  ex- 
pressions, and  you  know  him.  Each  mnn  hai 
a  measure  of  his  own  for  everything.  This  he 
ofTeni  you,  inadvertently,  in  his  words.  He 
who  has  a  superlative  for  everylhing,  wants  a 
measure  for  the  great  or  small. 

Lavatek. 

Words  ire  made  to  declare  something:  where 
they  are,  by  those  who.  pretend  to  instruct,  other- 
wise used,  they  conceal  indeed  something;  but 
that  which  Ihey  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  igno- 
rance, error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker;  for 
there  is,  in  truth,  nothing  else  under  them. 
Locke. 

The  chief  end  of  language,  in  communica- 
tion, lieing  to  be  understood,  words  serve  not 
for  that  end  when  any  word  does  not  excite  in 
the  hearers  the  same  ideas  which  it  stands  for 
in  Ihe  mind  of  ihe  speaker.  Locke. 

If  reputation  attend  these  con<]iies(s  which 
depend  on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wii  of  men  so  employed 
should  perplex  and  subtilize  the  signihcalion  of 
sounds.  Locke. 

Synonyms,  in  the  singular  number,  hardly 
admits  of  an  independent  definition,  for  the 
notion  of  synonymy  implies  two  correlative 
words,  and  therefore,  though  there  are  syn- 
onymes,  there  is  in  strictness  no  such  thing  as  a 
synonyme,  absolutely  taken.  Properly  defined, 
syuonymes  are  words  of  the  same  language  and 
Ihe  same  grammatical  class,  identical  in  mean- 
ing. G.  P.  Marsh. 

There  are  tome  so  ridiculous  as  to  go  a  mile 
out  of  their  way  lo  hook  in  a  fine  word  :  "  Aut 
qui   non  verba  rebus  aplant,  sed  res  arcessunt, 

3uibus  verba  conveniant."  Quint,  i.  8.  "  Who 
o  not  fit  words  to  Ihe  subject,  but  seek  out  for 
things  quite  from  the  purpose,  to  fit  those  words 
they  are  so  enamour'd  of."  And  as  another 
says,  "  Qal  alicujus  verbi  decore  placentis 
vocentur  ad  id,  quod  non  propusuerani  scri- 
berc."  Sen.  Ep.  59.  "  Who  by  their  fondness 
of  some  fine  sounding  word  are  lempted  to 
something  they  had  no  intention  to  treat  of."  1 
for  my  part  rather  bring  in  a  fine  sentence  by 
head  and  shoulders  to  fit  my  purpose  than  divert 
my  designs  to  hunt  after  a  sentence.    On  the 


contraiy,  words  are  In  serve,  and  lo  follow  1 
man's  purpose;  and  let  Gascon  i:onie  in  ptay 
where  French  will  not  do.  I  would  haTC  tbingt 
so  exceed,  and  wholly  possess,  the  ima^nalioQ 
of  him  ihal  heara,  that  he  should  have  sonte- 
ihing  else  to  do,  than  to  think  of  words. 

Montaigne  .- 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  ixv. 

Our  ix>ntesl  is  verbal.  I  demand  what  natnre 
ii,  what  pleasure,  circle,  and  substiiion  are? 
The  question  is  about  words,  and  is  antwer'd 
accordingly.  A  stone  is  a  body,  but  if  a  naa 
should  further  urge,  and  what  is  body?  Sub- 
stance ;  and  what  is  substance  f  and  so  on,  be 
would  drive  the  respondent  to  the  end  of  hit 
calepin.  We  exchange  one  word  for  another, 
and  oft  limes  for  one  less  understood.  1  better 
know  what  man  is,  than  I  know  what  animal 
is,  or  mortal,  or  rational.  To  satisfie  one  donhl, 
Ihey  pop  me  in  the  mouth  with  three :  'tis 
Ihe  Hydra's  head. 

MONTAltsNE : 
Eaays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  cviL 

Why  certain  words  die,  and  others  live  on, 

why  certain  meanings  of  words  became  proou- 
nent,  so  as  to  cause  the  absorption  of  all  the 
other  meanings,  we  have  no  chance  to  eiplaii. 
We  must  take  the  work  of  langiuge  as  we  find 
it,  and  in  disentangling  the  curious  skein,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  one  continuous  thread, 
but  rest  satisfied  if  we  can  separate  Ihe  broken 
ends,  and  place  them  ude  by  side  in  somethiug 
like  an  intelligible  order. 

Max  Mullel 

Expletives,  whether  words  or  sjllibtes  are 
made  use  of  purely  to  supply  a  vacancy:  de 
before  verbs  plural  is  absolutely  such;  and 
future  refiners  may  explode  did  and  Jaei. 

Port. 
He  that  uses  many  words  for  the  explaining 
any  subject,  doth,  like  the  (nittle-fish,  hide  him- 
self for  the  most  part  in  his  own  ink. 

RaV  :   On  the  Crtatimt. 

Word  are  ofieti  everywhere  as  the  minute- 
hands  of  the  soul  more  important  than  even  the 
hour-hands  of  action.  RlCHTU. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  iixt 
mend;  but  words  once  Spoke  Can  never  be 
recalled.  Roscommon. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  few  or  no  syn- 
onymous words  in  a  language,  but  many  that  in 
paronymous.  B.  H.  SmaiT. 

In  the  first  establishments  of  speech  there  <n> 
an  implicit  compacl,  founded  upon  commcii 
consent,  thai  such  and  such  words  should  be 
signs  whereby  ihey  would  ex|H^ss  Iheir  thougbts 
one  to  another.  SoVTH. 

A  word  unadvisedly  spoken  on  the  one  side, 
or  misundeisiood  on  the  Other,  has  raised  (neb 
an  aversion  to  him  as  in  time  has  produced  1 
perfect  hatred  of  him.  Soin'H. 
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If  you  would  be  pungent,  be  brief;  for  il  i< 
with  vords  as  with  sunbeams — the  more  they 
are  condensed,  the  deeper  they  bum. 

South  EV. 
Some  if  ihey  happen  lo  hear  an  old  word, 
albeit    very    natural    and    signiGcant,   cry    out 
straighlway    thai    ve    speak    no    English,   but 

gibberish.  Edmund  Spenser, 

If  any  one  will  rashly  blame  such  his  choice 
of  old  and  unwonted  words,  him  may  I  more 
justly  blame  and  condemn,  either  of  witless 
headiness  in  judging,  or  of  headless  hardiness 
iti  condemning.  EDMUND  Spenser. 

Words  of  different  significations,  taken  in 
general,  are  of  an  equivocal  sense:  but  being 
considered  with  all  their  particular  circum- 
stances they  have  their  sense  restrained. 

Stillingfleet. 
I  admit  that  where  a  foreign  word  is  more 
euphonious  than  a  native  word  of  the  very  same 
signification,  its  adoption  may  add  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  sound,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  disre- 
garded in  language. 

Sir  John  Stoddart. 

Many  words  deserve  lo  be  thrown  out  of  our 
language,  and  not  a  few  antiquated  to  be  re- 
stored, on  account  of  their  enei^  and  sound. 

In  Ixindon  they  clip  their  words  after  one 
manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and 
a  third  in  the  suburbs;  all  which  reduced  to 
writing  would  entirely  confound  orthography. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  our  wotds,  by 
retrenching  the  vowels,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
tendency  lo  lapse  inio  the  barbarity  of  those 
nortlieri]  nations  from  whom  we  are  descended, 
and  whose  languages  all  labour  under  the  same 
defect.  Swift, 

They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  conso- 
nants without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  lo 
shorten  a  syllable;  so  that  most  of  the  books 
we  see  now-a-days  are  full  of  those  manglings 
and  abbreviations.  SwiFT. 

Several  clergymen,  othcTBise  liille  fond  of 
obscurje  terms,  are  in  their  sermons  very  liberal 
of  all    those  which   they  find   in    ecclesiastical 

Ihem.  SwtFT. 

Often  in  words  contemplated  singly  there  are 
boundless  stores  of  moral  and  historic  t.ulh, 
aixi  no  less  of  passion  and  imagination,  laid  up. 
— k4U>ns  of  infinite  north  which  we  may  derive 
from  them,  if  only  attention  is  awakened  to 
their  existence.  R.  C.  Trench  : 

On  fhe  Study  af  Wards. 

A  vast  numher  of  Teutonic  words  which  have 
■  noble  or  august  sense  in  the  kindred  language 
of  Germany,  and  evidently  once  had  such  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  have  forfeited  this  in  whole  or  in 
part.  R.  C.  Trench. 


Why  does  the  verb  monopolize  the  dignity 
of  being  the  "  word"  ?  What  ii  there,  in  it 
which  gives  il  the  right  to  do  so  ?  It  is  because 
the  verb  ii>  the  animating  power,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, of  every  sentence,  and  that  without  which, 
either  understood  or  uttered,  no  sentence  can 
exist.  iv.  C.  Trench. 

If  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  be  learned 
by  its  derivation  or  etymology,  yet  the  original 
derivation  of  words  is  oftentimes  very  dark. 
Db.  I.  Watts. 

Here  is  our  great  infelicity,  that,  when  single 
words  signify  complex  ideas,  one  word  can 
never  distinctly  monifest  all  the  parts  of  a  com- 
plex idea.  Dr.  I.  Watts. 

When  a  word  has  been  used  in  two  or  three 
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ir  two  of  those  senses,  and  leave  it 
tmaining,  and  affix  the  other  senses 
other  words.  Dtt.  1.  Watts. 

unsuccessful  in  esiab- 
principles,  ct  so  un- 

ime  relation  to  gram- 
stronomy,  alchemy  to 


Etymology  has  been  s 
lishing  clear  and  dcGnit 
fortunate  in  their  applies 
regard  it  as  bearing  the 
mar  as  astrology  does  to 
chemistry,  or  perpetual  i 


The  word  synonyme  is,  in  fact,  a  misnomer. 
.  .  .  Laterally,  it  implies  an  exact  coincidence 

case  there  would  he  no  room  for  discussion  ;  but 
il  is  generally  applied  to  words  which  would  lie 
more  correctly  termed  pituda-iyacityimt,  i.e. 
words  having  a  shade  of  difference,  yet  with  a 
sutlicient  resemblance  of  meaning  to  make  Ihem 
liable  to  be  confounded  together:  and  il  is  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  these  that  (as  the 
AbbC  Girard  well  remarks)  the  richness  of  a 
language  consists.  Whatrlv. 

Words  seem  to  he  as  it  were  bodies  or  vehicles 
to  the  sense  or  meaning,  which  is  the  spiritual 
part,  and  which  without  the  other  can  hardly  be 
fixed  in  the  mind.  W0LI.ASTON. 


WORKS. 

The  life  therefore  and  spirit  of  all  our  actions 
is  the  resurrection,  and  a  si.-ible  apprehension 
that  our  ashes  shall  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  pious 
endeavours:  without  this,  all  religion  is  a  fal- 
lacy, and  thiise  impieties  of  Lucian,  Euripides, 
and  Julian  are  no  blasphemies,  but  subtle  veri- 
ties, on'l  atheists  have  been  the  Only  philoso- 
phers. Sir  T.  Browne: 

RtUgio  Medici,  H.  1.,  xlvii. 

Amid  all  that  illusion  which  such  momentary 
visitations  of  seriousness  and  of  sentiment  throw 
around  the  character  of  man,  lei  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  test,  that  "  By  iheir  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  It  it  not  coming  up  to  this  test, 
that  you  hear  and  are  delighted.  It  is  that  yon 
hear  and  do.    This  is  the  ground  upon  which 
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upon  which  your  religion  will  be  judged  then ; 
and  ihat  award  is  to  be  puied  upon  you  which 
will  fix  and  perpetuate  your  destiny  (orever. 
Dr.  T.  Chalmers: 
Ditteui-.i  im  Mod.  Attron.,  Disc.  VII. 

Good  works  may  exist  mUkimf  saving  prin- 
ciples, and  therefore  cannot  contain  In  them- 
selves the  principles  of  salvation ;  hut  saving 
principles  never  did,  never  can  exist  without 
good  vrorks.  Men  often  talk  against  faith,  and 
make  strange  monsters  in  their  imagination  of 
those  who  profess  to  ahide  by  the  words  of  the 
apostle  interpreted  literally,  and  yet  in  (heir 
ordinary  feelings  they  themselves  judge  and  ad 
by  a  similar  principle.  For  what  is  love  without 
kind  offices  whenever  they  are  passible?  (and 
they  are  always  possible,  if  not  by  actions,  com- 
monly so  called,  yel  by  kind  words,  by  kind 
looks,  and,  where  these  are  out  of  our  power, 
by  kind  thoughts  and  fervent  prayers!!  Vet 
what  noble  nimd  would  not  be  offendea  if  he 
were  supposed  to  value  the  serviceable  offices 
e<]ual)y  with  the  love  that  produced  them ;  or 
if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the  sake 
of  the  services,  and  not  the  services  for  the 
sake  of  the  love?  Coleridge. 

Works  without  faiih  are  like  a  fish  without 
water ;  it  wants  the  element  it  should  live  in.  A 
building  without  a  basis  cannot  stand :  faith  is 
the  foundation,  and  every  good  action  is  a  stone 
laid.  Feu-thah. 

Eternal  bliss  is  not  immediately  saperstrucled 
on  the  most  orthodox  beliefs;  but,  as  our 
Saviour  sailh.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them ;  the  doing  must  be  first 
superslructed  on  the  knowing  or  believing, 
before  any  happiness  can  be  built  on  it. 

Hahmokd. 

The  law  of  works  is  that  law  which  requires 
perfect  obedience,  without  remission  or  abate- 
ment ;  so  that  by  that  law  a  man  cannot  be  just, 
or  juslilUd,  without  an  exact  performance  of 
every  tittle.  Locke. 

God  never  accepts  a  good  inclination  instead 
of  a  good  action,  where  that  action  may  be 
done;  nay,  so  much  the  contrary,  that  tf  a  good 
inclination  be  not  seconded  by  a  good  action, 
the  want  of  that  action  is  made  so  much  the 
more  criminal  and  inexcusable.  South. 
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Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a  copy 
transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mil 
of  the  first  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  whii 


are  in  the  mind  of  men  are  a  transcript  of  the 
world.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  words  are 
the  transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  tke 
mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or  printing  is  the 
transcript  of  words. 

Addison  :  SptrlalBr,  No.  166. 
We  are  prone  to  engage  ouraelves  with  the 
business,  the  pleasures,  and  the  amusements  of 
this  worid ;  we  give  ourselves  up  loo  greedily 
to  the  pursuit,  and  immerse  ourselves  too  deeply 
in  the  enjoyments  of  them. 

ATTERBURr. 

Though  our  passage  through  this  world  be 
rough  and  troublesome,  yet  the  trouble  will  be 
but  short,  and  the  rest  and  contentment  at  the 
end  will  be  an  ample  recompense. 

ATTERBinr. 

The  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the 
more  it  intoxicateth  ;  and  age  doth  profit  rathet 
in  the  powers  of  understanding,  than  in  the 
virtues  of  the  will  and  affections. 

LoBD  Bacon. 

The  least  unhappy  persons  do,  in  to  fickle 
and  so  tempestaous  a  sea  as  this  world,  meet 
with  many  more  either  cross  wiods  or  stociny 
gusts  than  prosperous  gales.  BovLt 

If  the  end  of  the  world  shall  have  the  same 
foregoing  signs  as  the  period  of  empHres,  i4iles 
and  dominions  in  it,  that  is.  corruption  of  miD- 
ners,  inhuman  degenerations,  and  deluge  d, 
iniquities;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  Goal 
time  be  so  far  off,  a\  whose  day  and  hour  ibctt 
can  be  no  prescience.  But  while  alt  men  donhi. 
and  none  can  determine  how  long  the  worM 
shall  last,  some  may  wonder  that  it  hath  ipun 
out  so  long  and  unto  our  days  ...  if  we  ccc- 
sider  the  incessant  and  cutting  provocatiom 
from  the  earth,  it  is  not  without  aroaiemem 
how  his  patience  hath  permitted  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance unto  it.  Sir  T.  Browne; 

CkriiHoH  Moralt,  ?l.  III.,  «vi. 

The  world  was  made  to  be  iohabited  by 
beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated  by  man; 
it  is  the  delil  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  God, 
and  the  homage  we  pay  for  n<A  being  beasts: 
without  this  the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had 
not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth  day,  when 
as  yel  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could  coa- 
ceive,  or  say,  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom 
or  God  receives  small  honour  from  those  vulgar 
heads  that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  agron 
rusticity  admire  his  works:  those  highly  ma»- 
nify  him  whose  judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts 
and  deliberate  research  into  his  creatures,  retum 
the  duty  of  a  devout  and  teamed  idmiratioa. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Where  are  now  the  great  empires  of  tlie 
world,  and  their  f^tat  imperial  cities?  ibeif 
pjllars,  trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory  ?  sho* 
me  where  they  stood,  md  the  inscription,  tell 
me  the  victor's  name.  What  remains,  wlut 
impreasions,  wliat  difference,  or  distinction,  in 
you  see  in   ■"-'-         -     '  '  —      "      -  -— " 


s  of  firei>      Rome  itself, 


IS' 


eternal  Rome,  Ihe  great  city,  the  emprens  of 
the  world,  whose  dominalion  and  superslilion, 
ancient  and  modern,  make  a  great  part  of  the 
history  of  this  eanh,  what  is  became  of  her 
now  ?  BURHET : 

Sacred  Theory  of  Ihe  Earth. 
The  world  was  not  eternal,  or  frotn  etemilj'. 
The  mailer  of  the  world  cannot  be  eternal. 
Matter  cannot  iiulKist  without  form,  nor  put  on 
ariy  form  without  ihe  action  of  some  cause.  This 
cause  must  be  in  being  before  it  acted ;  that 
which  is  not  cannot  act.  1'he  cause  of  the  world 
must  neces.tnri ly  exist  before  any  matter  was 
endued  with  any  form ;  that,  therefore,  cannot 
lie  eternal  lieforc  which  another  did  subsist ;  if 
it  were  from  eternitj',  it  would  not  be  sutject  to 
niutalion.  If  the  whole  was  from  eternity,  why 
not  also  the  parts;  what  makes  the  changes  so 
visible  then,  if  eternity  would  exempt  it  from 
mutability?  ChaRNOCK  i  AtlriiuM. 

Search,  therefore,  with  ihe  greatest  care,  into 
the  character  of  all  thoee  whom  you  converse 
with  ;  endeavour  to  discover  their  predominant 
passions,  their  prevailing  weaknesses,  their  van- 
iiies,  their  follies,  and  Ihcir  humoura;  with  all 
the  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  silly  springs  of 
human  aclions,  which  make  such  inconsistent 
and  whimsical  lieings  of  us  rational  creatures. 
A  moderate  share  of  (lenelralion,  with  great  at- 
lenlion.  will  infallibly  make  these  necessary  dis- 
coveries. Thi>^  is  tiie  true  knowledge  of  the 
world  :  and  the  world  isa  country  which  nobody 
ever  yet  knew  liy  description :  one  must  travel 
through  it  onrs'i  self  lo  be  acquainted  with  it. 
'Hie  scholar  who  in  the  dust  o{  his  closet  talks 
or  writes  of  the  u  orld,  knows  no  more  of  it  than 
that  orator  did  of  war,  who  judiciously  endeav- 
oured to  instruct  Hannibal  in  it.  Courts  and 
camps  are  the  only  places  to  learn  the  world  in. 
Lord  Chksterfield  ; 
Lelleri  to  hii  Sett,  Oct.  a,  t747. 

This  world  cannot  explain  its  own  difficulties 
without  the  assistance  of  another. 

COLTON  !    Lacoit. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  if  the  sun  were  an 
intelligettce  he  would  be  horribly  incensed  at  the 
world  he  is  appointed  lo  enlighten  :  such  a  tale 
of  ages,  exhibiting  a  tiresome  repetition  of  stu- 
pidity, follies,  and  crimes  I 

John  Foster  :  youmal. 

Another  thing  which  suspends  the  operations 
of  benevolence  is  the  love  of  the  world ;  pro- 
ceeding from  a  false  notion  men  have  taken  up, 
that  an  ahundance  of  the  world  is  an  csseniial 
ingredient  in  die  happiness  of  life.  Worldly 
things  are  of  such  a  quality  as  to  lessen  upon 
dividing,  so  thai  Ihe  more  partners  there  are  the 
less  must  fall  to  every  man's  private  share.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  they  look  upon  one 
another  with  an  evil  eyt,  each  imagining  all  the 
rest  to  be  embarked  in  an  interest  that  cannot 
take  place  but  to  his  prejudice.  Hence  ate 
those  eager  compelilions  for  wealth  and  power ; 
hence  one  man's  success  Incomes  another's  dis- 


appointment; and,  like  preten 
mistress,  they  can  seldom  have 
for  their  rivals. 

Grove;  Sfectator.iio.fioi. 
However  highly  we  may  esteem  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  polish  our  species  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  society  ;  whatever  reverence  we 
may  feel,  and  ought  lo  feel,  for  those  laws  and 
institutions  whence  it  derives  Ihe  security  neces- 
sary for  enabling  it  to  enlarge  its  resources  and 
develop  its  energies,  we  cannot  forget  that  these 
are  but  the  embellisl)ments  of  a  scene  we  must 
shortly  quit — the  decorations  of  a  theatre  from 
which  the  eager  apeclalors  and  applauded  actors 
must  soon  retire.  Tit  end  of  all  thingt  it  al 
hand.  Vanity  is  inscribed  on  every  earthly  pur- 
suit, on  all  sublunary  labour ;  its  materials,  it 


will  consume,  them  ere  long.     The  acqui: 
derived  from  religion,  the  graces  of  a  renovated 
mind,  are  alone  permanent. 

Robert  Haix  : 
Diteeuragemenli  attd  Svfforti  ef  the 
Christian  Afinister. 
But  the  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears 
more  conspicuous  than  when  it  has  exhausted 
its  powers  in  the  gratification  of  its  votaries,  by 
placing  them  in  a  situation  which  leaves  nothing 
further  to  hope.  It  frustrates  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  admirers  as  much  by  what  it 
bestows  as  by  what  it  withholds,  and  reserves 
its  severest  disappointment  for  the  season  of 
possession.  The  agitation,  the  uncertainty,  the 
varied  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  which  accom- 
pany the  pursuit  of  worldly  oljects,  create  a 
powerful  interest,  and  maintain  a  brisk  and 
wholesome  circulation ;  but  when  the  pursuit  is 
over,  unless  some  other  is  substituted  in  its 
place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoy  mem  and  pleasures 
cease  to  please.  Tired  of  treading  the  same 
circle,  of  beholding  the  same  sjiectacles,  of  fre- 
quenting  the  same  amusements,  and  repealing 
the  same  follies,  with  nothing  to  awaken  sensi- 
bility or  stimulate  to  action.  Aie  minion  of  for- 
tune is  exposed  to  an  insuperable  languor;  he 
sinks  under  an  insupponable  weight  of  ease, 
and  falls  a  victim  to  incurable  itejeclion  and 
despondency.  RoneRT  Hall: 

Ftmeral  Strmonfur  the  Prineett  Charlotte. 

To  Ihe  best  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the 
world  is  continually  a  froward  opposite,  a  curi- 
ous observer  of  their  defects  and  imperfections  t 
their  virtues  it  afterwards  as  much  admireth. 
Hooker 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  Ihe  world,  through 
all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night,  labour  and  rest, 
hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  other.  Such 
are  Ihe  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action : 
we  desire,  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  satiated: 
we  desire  something  else,  and  begin  a  new  pur- 
suit. Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  vanities  of  the 
world  will  nalurally  bring  us  lo  the  contempt 
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eeitsinly  bring  ni  home  ic 


L' Estrange. 

le  do  yet  mulliply 


This  great  world  which 
«s  several  species  under  one  genus,  is  Ihe 
wherein  we  are  to  behold  our  selves,  lo  be  able 
to  know  our  selves  as  we  ought  to  do.  In  short, 
1  would  have  (hi*  lo  be  the  book  my  young  gen- 
tleman should  study  with  Ihe  most  attention ;  foi 
lo  many  humoura,  so  many  sects,  so  many  judg- 
ment:,, opinions,  laws,  and  customs,  teach  us  a 
right  to  judge  of  our  own,  and  inform  our  un- 
derstandings to  discover  (heir  imperfection  and 
natural  infirmity,  which  is  no  trivial  speculation. 
So  many  mutations  of  stales  and  kingdoms,  and 
so  many  turns  and  revolutions  of  publick  for- 
tune, will  make  as  wise  enough  to  make  no 
great  wonder  of  our  own.  So  many  great  names, 
so  many  fsmou!!  victories  and  conquests  drown'd 
and  swallow'd  in  oblivion,  render  our  hopes 
ridiculous  of  eternizing  Our  names  by  the  taking 
uf  half  a  score  light  horse,  or  a  paltry  luriet, 
which  only  derives  its  memory  from  its  ruine. 

MONTAtONE : 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  xiv. 
But  the  question  is,  whether,  if  Ptolemy  was 
therein  formerly  deceiv'd,  upon  the  foundations 
of  bis  reason,  it  were  not  very  foolish  to  trust 
now  in  what  these  people  say :  and  whether  it 
is  not  more  like  that  this  great  body  which  we 
call  the  world  is  not  quite  another  thing  than 
what  we  imagine.  Plato  says  that  it  changes 
countenance  in  all  respects:  that  the  heavens, 
the  rXax",  and  the  sun,  have  alt  of  them  some- 

ing  east  into  west.  The  Egyptian  jn-iesis  told 
Herodotus,  that  from  the  time  of  (heir  lirsl  king. 
which  was  eleven  thousand  and  odd  years  (and 
Ihey  shew'd  him  the  eEhgies  of  alt  their  kings  in 
statues  taken  by  the  life)  the  sun  had  four  times 
niter'd  his  course  :  that  (he  sea  and  the  earth  did 
alternately  chant;e  into  one  another.  Aristotle 
and  Cicero  bnih  say  that  [he  beginning  of  the 
world  is  undetermin'd.  Montalgne; 

Essays,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch.  Ixix. 

Quit  not  the  world  Out  of  any  hypocrisy,  sul- 
lenness,  or  superstition,  hut  out  of  a  sincere  love 
of  true  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Sir  T.  More. 

As  no  single  man  is  born  with  a  right  of  con- 
trolling the  opinions  of  all  the  rest,  so  (he  world 
has  no  title  to  demand  the  whole  time  of  any 
particular  person.  Pope, 

Christianity  allows  us  to  use  the  World,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  abuse  it.     It  does  not  spiead 
before  us  a  delicious  banquet,  and  then  come 
with  a  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not." 
Bishop  PoRTEtra. 

It  was  that  gay  and  splendid  confusion  in 
which  the  eye  of  youth  sees  all  that  is  brave 
and  brilliant,  and  that  of  experience  much  that 
is  doubtful,  deceitful,  false,  and  hollow  ;  hopes 
that  will  never  be  gratified,  promises  thB(  will 
never  he  fultilled,  pride  in  the  disguise  of  hu-  I 


mility,  and  insolence  it 

As  the  love  of  heaven  makes  one  beavenly, 
the  love  of  virtue  virtuous,  so  doth  the  lore  of 
the  world  make  one  become  worldly. 

Sir  p.  Sidney. 

The  world  is  maintained  by  intercourse ;  vid 
the  whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange, 
in  which  one  good  turn  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the 
stated  price  of  another.  South. 

For  the   preferments  of  the  world,  he   that 


world  would   be  a 

place  in  comparison  of  what  now  it  is. 

TllXOTSON. 

The  several  parts  of  which  (he  world  consists 

being  in  ibeir  nature  corruptible,  it  is  more  than 

probable  that  in  an  infinite  duration  this  frame 

of  things  would  long  since  have  been  dissolved. 

TlLLOTSON. 

Ours  is  a  melancholy  and  uncomfortable  por- 
tion here  below  t  A  place  where  not  a  day 
passes  but  we  eat  our  bread  with  sorrow  and 
cares  1  the  present  troubles  us,  the  future  amaze>; 
and  even  the  past  (ills  us  with  grief  and  anguish. 
Wake. 


WORSHIP. 

I  shall  here  only  Uke  notice  of  that  habitual 
worship  and  veneration  which  we  ought  to  pay 
to  this  Almighty  Being.  We  should  often  re- 
fresh our  minds  with  the  (bought  of  him,  aT)d 
annihilate  ourselves  before  him,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  our  own  worthlesness,  and  of  hi-i 
transcendent  eiceilency  and  perfection.  Tfaii: 
would  imprint  in  our  minds  such  a  constant  and 
uninterrupted  awe  and  veneration  as  that  which 
I  am  here  recommending,  and  which  is  in  real. 
ily  a  kind  of  incessant  prayer,  and  teasooable 
humiliation  of  ihe  soul  before  him  who  made  it. 

This  would  eflectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little 
seeds  of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-conceit,  which 
are  apt  10  shoot  up  in  the  minds  of  such  whose 
thoughts  turn  more  on  those  comparative  advan- 
tages which  they  enjoy  over  some  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  than  on  that  infinite  distance  which  is 
placed  between  them  and  the  supreme  modd  of 
all  perfection.  It  would  likewise  quicken  our 
'  'sires  and  endeavours  of  uniting  ourselves  to 

m  by  all  the  octs  of  religion  and  virtue. 

ADDISON!   J/«/iiftw.  No.  SJI. 

Wor^ip  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  ap- 
plying itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  excellency 
of  God  and  actual  thoughts  of  his  majesty; 
recognizing  him  as  the  supreme  Lord  and  Gov- 
emiir  of  the  world,  which  is  natural  knowledge ; 
beholding  the  glory  of  his  attributes  in  the 
Redeemer,  which  is  evangelical  knowledge. 
This  it  the  sole  act  of  the  spirit  of  man.    The 
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snme  reaton  \%  for  all  our  worship  ns  for  oui 
thanksgiving.  This  must  be  done  with  ander- 
sUndine  :  (Ps.  xlvii.  7)  "Sing  ft  pnise  wilh  un- 
demanding;"  vilh  a  knowledge  and  sense  of 
his  greatness,  goodness,  and  wisdom.  It  isalso 
an  act  of  the  will,  whereby  the  soul  adores  and 
reverences  his  majesty,  is  ravished  with  his 
uoiablenets,  embraccih  his  goodness,  enters 
itseir  into  an  intimate  communion  with  this 
most  lovely  object,  and  pitchelh  all  his  aRections 
upon  him  :  We  must  worship  God  understand- 
■ngly;  il  is  not  else  a  reasonable  service. 

CharnocKi  Allritulet. 


ands   i 


dos 


meaning  to  command  the  shutting  the  closel- 
door,  and  leave  the  heart-door  open  for  every 
thought  that  would  be  apt  to  haunt  us.  Worldly 
affections  are  lo  be  laid  aside  if  we  would  have 
our  worship  spiritual ;  (his  was  meant  by  the 
Jewish  custom  of  wiping  or  washing  off  the 
dust  of  their  feet  before  their  entrance  into  the 
temple,  end  of  not  bringing  money  in  their  gir- 
dles. To  be  spiritual  in  worship,  is  to  have  our 
souls  gathered  and  bound  up  wholly  in  them- 
selves, and  offered  to  God. 

CharnocK  :  Attributes. 

Without  the  heart  it  is  no  worship;  it  is  a 
stage  playi  an  acting  a  part  without  being  that 
person  really  which  is  acted  by  us:  a  hypocrite, 
in  the  notion  of  the  world,  is  a  stage-player. 
We  may  as  well  say  a  man  may  believe  with 
bis  body,  as  worship  God  only  with  his  body. 
Failh  is  a  great  ingredient  in  worship;  and  it  is 
"  with  the  heart  man  believes  tinlo  righteous- 
ness," We  may  be  truly  said  lo  worship  God, 
though  we  want  perfection  ;  but  we  cannot  be 
said  to  worship  him  if  we  want  sincerity;  a 
statue  upon  a  tomb,  with  eyes  and  bands  lifted 
Up,  offets  as  good  and  true  a  service ;  it  wants 


e,  the  gestur 
,  the  s 


■s  beliei 


mockery ;  it  represents  all  that  it  can  l>e  framed 
to;  but  to  worship  without  our  spirits,  is  a  pre- 
senting God  with  a  picture,  an  echo,  voice,  and 
nothing  else;  a  compliment;  a  mere  lie;  a 
"compassing  him  about  wilh  lies." 

Chaenock  ;  Attributts. 

As  lo  privaie  worship,  let  us  lay  hold  of  the 
most  melting  opportunities  and  frames.  When 
we  find  our  hearts  in  a  more  than  ordinary  spir- 
itual frame,  let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  call  from 
God  to  attend  him ;  such  impressions  and  notions 
are  God's  voice,  inviting  us  into  communion 
with  him  in  some  particular  act  of  worship,  and 
promising  us  some  success  in  il.  Wlien  ihe 
Psalmist  had  a  secret  motion  lo"seek  God's 
face"  (Ps.  ixviii.  8)  and  complied  with  it,  the 
issue  is  Ihe  encouragement  of  his  heart,  which 
breaks  out  Into  an  exhoruiion  to  others  to  be  of 
good  courage, and  wait  on  the  Lord  (v.  13, 14) : 
"  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart;  wait,  I  say,  on 
the  Lord,"  One  blow  will  do  more  on  the  iron 
when  it  is  hot,  than  a  hundred  when  it  is  cold ; 
melted  metals  may  be  stamped  with  any  impres- 
sion ;  but,  once  hardened,  will  with  difficulty  be 
brought  into  the  figure  we  intend, 

ChaRNOCK  :  Allriiules. 

Good  effects  may  grow  in  each  of  Ihe  people 
towards  other,  in  them  all  towards  their  pastor, 
and  in  their  paslor  towards  every  of  them  ;  be- 
tween whom  there  daily  and  interchangeably 
pass,  in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  heavenly 
acclamations,  exultations,  provocations,  petitions. 
Hooker. 

There  muslbeieal  and  fervency  in  him  which 
proposeth  for  the  resl  Ihwe  suits  and  supplica- 
tions which  they  by  their  joyful  acclamations 
must  ratify.  HoOKER. 


YOUTH. 

Readers  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
•.hould  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which 
may  set  off  their  persons  when  their  bloom  ii 
gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  man- 
hood and  old  age.  Addison. 

A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty, 
and  lumpish,  but  hard,  tough,  and  though  some- 
what BlBlfish,  both  for  learning  and  whole  course 
of  living  proveth  always  best.  AscHAU. 

Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge ; 
filter  for  execution  than  for  counsel ;  and  fitter 
48 


for  new  projects  than  for  settled  business;  fns 
the  experience  of  age,  in  things  that  fall  within 
the  compass  of  it,  directelh  them :  but  in  new 
things  abuseth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men 
are  the  ruin  of  business ;  but  the  errors  of  aged 
men  amount  but  lo  this,  that  more  might  have 
been  done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the  con- 
duct and  manage  of  adioni,  embrace  more  than 
they  can  hold;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet; 
fly  to  the  end  without  consi  derail  on  of_  the 
means  and  degrees;  pursue  Some  few  principle* 
which  they  have  chanced  upon  alisurdly ;  care 
not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  incoo- 
'  extreme  remedies  at  first;  and, 

Google 
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that  which  daubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowl- 
edge or  retract  them, — like  an  unready  hone, 
that  will  neither  uup  nor  turn. 

LoBi>  Bacon  : 

£iia^  XLIII.,  Of  Vitah  and  Agt. 

There  be  some  have  an  earl]'  over-ripenesa  iti 

their  years,  which  fadeth   betimes:  these  are, 

first,  such  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof 

is  soon  turned.  Lord  Bacon  : 

Eaay  XLIII.,  Of  y<nuh  and  Agi. 

A  gentleman   punctual  of  his  word,  when   he 

had  heard  that  two  had  agreed  upon  a  tneeting, 

and  the  one  neglected  his  hour,  would  say  of 

him.  He  is  a  young  man  then. 

Lord  Bacon. 

Such  erron  as  are  but  as  atoms  in  our  younger 
brows  grow  oaks  in  our  older  beads,  and  become 
inflexible  to  the  powerful  arm  of  reason. 

Sir.  T.  Brown k. 

In  the  morning  of  our  dayi,  when  the  senses 
are  unworn  and  tender,  when  the  whole  man  is 
awake  in  every  part,  and  Lhe  gloss  of  novelty 
fresh  upon  all  the  olijects  that  surround  us,  how 
lively  at  that  lime  ate  our  sensations,  but  how 
false  and  inaccurate  the  judgments  we  form  of 
things!  I  despair  of  ever  receiving  the  same 
degree  of  pleasure  from  the  most  excellent  per- 
formances of  genius,  which  I  fell  at  that  age 
from  pieces  which  my  present  judgment  regards 
as  trifling  and  conlempiibte.  Burke: 

On  the  ^wilimt  and  Beautiful,  In- 
troduttien.  On  Tasit,  1756. 

They  were  young  and  inexperienced;  and 
when  will  young  and  inexperienced  men  learn 
caution  and  distrust  of  themselves? 

BukKB: 
Leller  Id  a  Mimier  cftht  Nat.  Auemblji, 
1791. 

To  the  youT^  if  yon  give  any  tolerable  qoar- 
ter,  you  indulge  them  in  your  idleness,  and  ruin 
them.  Jeremy  Colukk. 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon  our 
old  age,  payable  with  interest,  about  thirty  years 
afterdate,  Coltoni  Laton. 

Von  do  well  to  improve  your  opportunity;  to 
speak  in  the  rural  phrase,  this  is  your  sowing 
time,  and  the  sheaves  you  look  for  can  never  be 
yours,  unless  you  make  that  use  of  it.  The 
colour  of  OUT  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the 
three  or  four  first  years  in  which  we  are  our  own 
masters  make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may  be  said 
to  shape  our  own  destiny,  and  10  treasure  up  for 
ourselves  a  series  of  future  snccesses  or  dimp- 
poinlments.  Cowpes. 

Youth  is  not  like  a  new  garment,  which  we 
can  keep  fresh  and  fair  by  wearing  sparingly. 
Youth,  while  we  have  it,  we  mutt  wear  daily, 
and  it  wiU  faat  wear  away. 

John  FOSTER:  fountal. 

The  retrospect  on  youth  ii  too  oflen  like 
looking  back  on  what  w.is  a  fair  and  promising 
country,  but  is  now  desolated  by  an  overwhelm- 


ing torrent,  from  which  we  have  just  escaped. 
Or  is  it  like  visiting  the  grave  of  a  friend  whom 
we  had  injured,  and  are  precluded  byhis  death 
from  the  possibility  of  making  bim  an  atone- 
ment? John  Foster:  JeunuU. 

We  would  earnestly  entreat  the  young  to 
remember  that,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
ages,  modesty,  docility,  and  reverence  lo  supe- 
rior years,  and  lo  parents  above  all,  have  been 
considered  as  their  appretriati  tiiriua,  a  enard 
assigned  by  the  immutable  laws  of  God  and 
nature  on  the  inexperience  of  youth ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  second,  that  Christianity  prohibits 
no  pleasures  that  are  innocent,  lays  no  restraints 
tba!  are  capriciou.-! ;  but  that  the  sobriety  and 
purity  which  it  enjoins,  by  strengthening  the 
inlellectual  powers,  and  preserving  the  facultiea 
of  mind  and  body  in  undiminished  vigour,  lay 
Ihtturtti  foundation  of  present  peace  and  fntoic 


Robert  Hall  1  Modem  Infidelity. 

This  is  not  the  grace  of  hope,  but  a  good 
natural  assuimnce  or  confidence,  which  Aristotle 
observes  young  men  to  be  fui!  of,  and  old  men 
not  so  inclined  to.  Hahuond. 

Youth  is  the  lime  of  enterprise  and  hope: 
having  yet  no  occasion  of  comparing  our  force 
with  any  opposing  power,  we  naturally  form 
presumptions  in  our  own  favour,  and  inugine 
that  obstruction  and  impediment  will  give  way 
before  us.  The  first  repulses  rather  intlame 
vehemence  than  teach  prudence;  a  brave  and 
generous  mind  is  long  before  it  suspects  its  own 
weakness,  or  submits  10  sap  the  diflicultiea  which 
it  expected  to  subdue  by  storm.  Before  disap- 
pointments have  enforced  the  dictates  of  philos- 
ophy we  believe  it  in  our  power  to  shonen  the 
interval  between  the  first  cause  and  the  last 
cflcci :  we  laugh  at  the  timorous  delays  of  plod- 
ding industry,  and  fancy  that  by  increasing  the 
fire  we  can  at  pleasure  accelerate  the  projeclian. 

Dr.  S.  Johnson:  RamhUr,  No.  "iCXi. 

It  must  be  an  industrious  youth  that  provide* 
against  age;  and  he  that  fools  away  the  <ae 
must  either  beg  or  starve  in  the  other. 

L'ESTKANCIE. 

By  safe  and  insensible  degrees  he  will  pass 
from  a  boy  to  a  man,  which  is  the  most  ha^nl- 
ous  step  in  life :  this  therefore  should  he  caie- 
fully  watched,  and  a  young  man  with  gieal 
diligence  handed  over  iL  LoCKE. 

Young  master,  willing  lo  show  himself  a  man, 
lets  himself  loose  to  all  irregularities;  and  thas 
courts  credit  and  manliness  in  the  casting  off 
the  modesty  he  has  till  then  been  kept  in. 

Locke. 

He  had  been  reared  from  his  <:radle  in  simple 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Divine  Father,  and 
the  lender  Saviour,  whose  life  beyond  all  records 
of  human  goodness,  whose  death  beyond  all 
epics  of  mortal  heroism, no  beingwhofe  infancy 
has  been  taught  to  supplicate  the  Merciful  and 
adore  the  Holy,  yea,  even  though  bis  later  lile 
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may  be  entangled  amidst  the  thorn 
desolBie  Pyrrhonism,  can  ever  hear  r 
scoffed  withoul  a  shock  to  the  ct 
revolt  of  the  heart. 

Lord  E.  G.  E.  L.  B.  Lvtton  : 

My  Novel,  Book  IV.,  ch.  vii. 

The  Mudie>  wbereia  nur  noble  and  gentle 
youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time. 

Milton. 

or  all  ihe  great  human  actions  I  ever  heard, 
or  read  of,  1  have  observed,  both  in  former  ages 
and  our  own, more  perform'd  before  the  age  of 
thirty  than  after :  and  ofi-iiines  in  the  veiy  lives 
of  the  same  men.  May  1  not  confidently  in- 
stance in  lho«e  of  Hannihnl  and  his  great  con- 
current Scipio?  The  loiter  half  of  their  lives 
they  liv'd  upon  the  glory  they  had  acqujr'd  in 
their  youth  ;  great  men  after,  'tis  true,  in  com- 
parison of  others,  but  by  no  means  in  comparison 
of  themselves.  As  to  my  own  particular,  1  do 
certainly  believe  that  wnce  that  age  both  my 
understanding  and  my  constitution  have  rather 
decay'd  than  improv'd,  and  relir'd  rather  than 
advanc'd.  "Tis  possible  that  with  those  who 
make  the  best  use  of  their  lime,  knowledge,  and 
experience  may  grow  up  and  increase  wiUi  their 
yean;  but  the  vivacity,  quickness,  and  steadi- 
ness, and  other  pieces  of  us,  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  much  more  essentially  our 
own,  languish  and  decay. 

Montaigne  : 
Etiayi,  Cotton's  3d  ed.,  ch,  Ivii. 


All  of  us  who  are  worth  anything  spend  our 
manhood  in  unlearning  the  folliei,  or  expiating 
the  mistake*,  of  our  youth.  Shelley. 


Compare  the  harmlessness.  the  tenderness,  the 
modesty,  and  the  ingenuous  pliableness,  which 
is  in  youth,  with  the  mi&chievousness.  the  sly- 
ness, the  ciafi,  the  impudence,  ihe  falsehood, 
and  the  confirmed  otj^^tinacy  found  in  an  aged, 
long-practised  sinner.  SoirrH. 

Young  men  look  rather  to  the  past  age  than 
the  present,  and  therefore  the  future  may  have 
some  hopes  of  them.  Swipt. 

Secure  their  religion,  season  their  younger 
yean  with  prudent  and  pious  principles. 

Jekkhv  Taylor. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petu- 
lancy  in  youth,  lealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments 
of  their  fathers  and  teachers. 

Dr.  I.  Watts. 

A  line  of  the  golden  verses  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans recurring  on  the  memory  hnlh  often 
guarded  youth  from  a  temptation  to  vice. 

Dr.  I.  Waits. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  nothing  less 
promising  than,  in  early  youth,  a  certain  full- 
formed,  settled,  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  aduU 
character.  A  lad  who  has,  to  a  degree  that 
excites  wonder  and  admiration,  the  character 
and  demeanour  of  an  intelligent  man  of  mature 
age,  will  probably  be  Ihal,  and  nothing  more, 
all  his  life,  and  will  cease  accordingly  to  be 
anything  remarkable,  because  it  was  the  pre- 
cocity alone  that  ever  made  him  so.  It  is 
renlarked  by  greyhound  fanciers  that  a  well- 
fonned,  compact-shaped  puppy  never  makes  a 
fleet  d<^.  They  see  more  promise  in  the  loose- 
jointed,  awkward,  clumsy  ones.  And  even  so, 
there  is  a  kind  of  crudity  and  unsetiledness  in 
the  minds  nf  those  young  penoos  who  turn  out 
ultimately  the  most  eminent.  Whatbly  : 
Annet.  an  Bacon's  Essay,  Of  Youth  ami  Agi 


2BAL. 

1  would  have  every  zealous  man  examine  bis 
heart  thoroughly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will  often 
find  that  what  he  calls  a  lesl  for  his  religion,  is 
either  pride,  interest,  or  ill-nature.  A  man  who 
differs  from  another  in  opinion,  sets  himself 
above  him  in  his  own  judgment,  and  In  several 
particulan  pretends  tobe  the  wiser  peison.  This 
is  a  great  provocation  to  the  proud  man,  and 
gives  a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  leal. 
Addison  :  Spiclalar,  No.  185. 

There  is  nothing  in  whicli  men  more  deceive 
themselves  than  in  what  the  world  calls  real. 
There  are  so  many  pauions  which  hide  them- 
selves under  it,  and  so  many  mischiefs  arising 
from  it,  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 


been  reckoned  in  the  catalogue 
of  virtues.  It  is  certain,  where  it  is  once  laud- 
able and  prudential,  it  is  a  hundred  times  crim- 
inal and  erroneous :  nor  can  it  be  otherwise,  if 
we  consider  that  it  operates  with  equal  violence 
in  all  religions,  however  opposite  they  may  be 
to  one  another,  and  in  all  the  subdivisions  of 
each  religion  in  particular. 

Addison  :  Sfttlalor,  No.  185. 


they  may  appear  to  weak 

ciples,  produce  infinite  cntamities 

kind,  and   are  highly   criminal   in   their  owi 

nature  ;  and  yet  how  mnny  persons 

piety  suffer  such  mousirout  and  absurd  prin- 
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ciples  of  action  to  take  tool  in  their  minds 
under  llie  coIout  of  virtues!  For  my  own  part, 
1  inuat  own  I  never  yet  knew  any  parly  so  just 
and  rensonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in  its 
height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  lime  Iw 
innocent.         AUDISON  :  Upeclator,  No,  399. 

A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  mnst  hard- 
ened atheist  Ifsi  endeavouring  to  make  him  a 
convert.  ADDISON. 

Nothing  hath  wrought  more  prejudice  to  re- 
ligion, or  brought   more  disparajjement   upon 
truth,  than  lioisierous  and  unseasonable  leal. 
Barkow. 

The  having  turned  many  I0  righteousness 
shall  confcT  a  startike  and  immortal  brightness. 

To  imitate  the  highest  examples,  to  do  good 
in  ways  not  usual  (u  the  same  rank  of  life,  to 
make  great  exeriion.s  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  religion  and  with  a  view  to  eternal  happi. 
ne«,  to  deiemiine  without  delay  lo  reduce  ro 
practice  whatever  we  applaud  in  theory,  are 
modes  of  conduct  which  the  world  will  gen- 
erally condemn  as  romantic. 

Robert  Hall: 
Sevieu  ef  Fostir't  Essayt. 

To  have  co-operated  in  any  degree  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  thai  purpose  of  the  Deity 
to  reconcile  all  things  to  himself  by  reducing 
them  to  the  obedience  of  his  Son,  which  is  (he 
ullimate  end  of  all  his  works, — lo  be  the  means 
of  recoverii^  though  it  were  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  a  lapsed  and  degenerate  race  to 
eternal  hap|»nesa,  will  yield  a  satisfaction  ex- 
actly commensurate  to  the  force  of  our  benevo- 
lent lenttments  and  the  degree  of  our  loyal 
attachment  to  ihe  supreme  Potentate.  The 
consequences  involved  in  saving  a  soul  /ram 
dealk,  and  hiding  a  muiiihide  of  tins,  will  be 
duly  appreciated  in  that  world  where  the  worth 
of  souls  and  the  malignity  of  sin  are  fully 
understood ;  while  lo  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
Redeemer,  by  forming  bim  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  will  produce  a  transport  which  can  only 
be  equalled  by  tlie  gratitude  and  love  we  sliatl 
feel  towards  the  Source  of  all  good. 

RoBEKT  Hall  : 
Diteetiratimtntt  and  Supports  eftht  Christian 
Minister. 

Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  when  it  en- 
deavours the  most  busily  to  please  God,  forceth 
upon  him  those  unseasonable  ofRces  which 
please  him  not.  Hooker. 

Being  thus  saved  himself,  he  may  be  zealous 
in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Law. 

When  I  think,  after  the  rxperience  of  one 
life,  what  I  could  and  would  do  in  an  amended 
edition  of  it ;  what  I  could  and  would  do,  more 
and  heller  than  I  have  done,  for  Ihe  cause  of 
humanity,  of  temperance,  and  of  peace;  for 
breaking  Ihe  rod  of  the  oppressor;  for  the 
higher  education  of  Ihe  world,  and  especially 
for  the  higher  education  of  ihe  best  part  of  it, — 
woman:  when  I  think  of  these  things,  I  feel 


the  PhcEnix-spiril  glowing  within  me;  I  pnnt,  I 
yearn,  for  another  warfare  in  behalf  of  righl,  in 
hustilily  10  wrong,  where,  wilhonl  furloogb,  and 
wiihoul  going  into  winter-quarters,  I  voald 
enlist  for  another  fifty-years'  campaign,  and 
fight  il  oul  for  ihe  glory  of  (jod  and  the  welfaie 
□f  man.  HoRACB  MaNN: 

Battalauriate  Addrtss,  Aniiotk  CiiUtgt,  1S59. 

Our  zeal  peHormt  wonders  when  it  seconds 
our  inclinations  to  haired,  cruelty,  ambition, 
avarice,  detraction,  and  rebellion  :  hut  when  il 
movesagainsi  the  hair  towards  bounty,  benignity, 
and  temperance,  unless,  by  miracle,  some  rare 
and  vertuous  disposition  prompts  us  to  il,  we 
slir  neither  hand  nor  foot.  Our  religion  is  in- 
tended 10  extirpate  vices:  whereas  it  skrcent, 
nourishes,  and  incites  ihem.  We  must  not 
mock  God.  If  we  believe  in  him,  [  do  not  ny 
by  faiLh,  but  with  a  simple  belief,  that  is  to  sit. 
(and  I  speak  it  to  our  greal  shame,)  if  we  did 
believe  him  as  we  do  any  other  history,  or  u 
we  would  do  one  of  our  companions,  we  should 
love  him  above  all  other  things  for  the  infinite 
bounty  and  beauty  that  shines  in  him  :  al  least 
be  would  go  equal  into  our  affections,  with 
riches,  pleasures,  glory  and  our  friends.  The 
best  of  us  is  not  so  much  afraid  to  injure  him 
as  he  is  afraid  to  injure  his  neighbonr,  his  kiDi- 
man,  or  bis  master-  MoNTAlc?tE: 

Essays,  Cotton's  jd  ed.,  ch.  Iiii. 

True  zeal  is  not  any  one  single  aHecIian  nf 
Ihe  soul,  hut  a  Strong  mixture  of  many  hoi; 
affections,  filling  the  heart  with  all  pious  inlen. 
lions;  all,  not  only  uncounlerfeil,  but  nuM 
fervent,  SPRAT. 


o  lenl  K 


r  rindicilivi? 


charitable.  Sprat. 

The  only  true  real  is  that  which  is  guided  bf 
a  good  light  in  the  head,  and  that  which  cnii- 
sisls  of  guud  and  innocent  affections  in  tlic 
heart.  Sprat. 

Those  things  In  ourselves  are  the  only  props' 
objects  of  our  leal,  which,  in  others,  are  the 
unquestionable  subjects  of  our  praises. 

Sprat. 

No  man  is  fervent  and  zealous  as  he  ought, 
but  he  Ihal  prefers  religion  before  busine«, 
charity  before  his  own  ease,  the  relief  of  hii 
brother  before  money,  heaven  before  secular 
regards,  and  God  before  his  friend  or  inleresi. 
Which  rule  is  not  lo  be  underwood  absolutely, 
and  in  particular  instances,  but  always  geoenllj; 
and  when  it  descends  to  particulars  it  mud  be 
in  proportion  to  circumslances,  and  by  tltir 
proper  measures.  JEREICY  TaYLOI; 

Taitityfivt  Sfrmami  Prtacktd  al  GtUf 
Grmx;  XIII.,  Of  Luktwanmnasaai 
Zeal 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  repuliiiaa  of 
their  piely  by  over-aciing  some  things  ia  re- 
ligion ;  1:^  an  indiscreet  leal  about  Ouagl 
wherein  religion  is  not  concerned. 

TiLlOlSOK. 
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